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SYSTEMS  OF  TUAXSLITErvATION  AND  OF  CITATION 

OF  PUOPEll  NAxMES^ 

A. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic. 

1.  All  important  names  which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  cited  as  found  in  the  authorized  King  James 

version;  e.g..  Moses,  not  Mosheh ;  Isaac,  not  Yizliak  ;   Saul,  not  Sha'ul  or  Shaiil:   Solomon,  not 
Shelomoh,  etc. 

2.  The  spellings  of  names  that  have  gained  currency  in  English   books  on  Jewish  subjects,  or  that 

have  become  familiar  to  English  readers,  are  generally  retained ;  cross-references  are  given  when 
topics  are  toreated  under  forms  transliterated  according  to  the  system  tabulated  below. 

3.  Hebrew  subject-headings  are  transcribed   according  to  the  scheme  of  ti-ansliteration  ;  cross-refer- 
ences are  made  as  in  the  case  of  personal  names. 

4.  The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  : 

N  Not  noted  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  ivord  ;  othet-imse '  or  by  dieresis;  e.g.,  pe'er  or  Meir, 

2  b  T    2  '>    I  S   {tcith  (iagesh),  p  z>  sh 

i  g  n  A  D   »'i  E3   {without  dagesh),  f  ~'  s 

-[  d  Of  J    n  s  ?  n    t 

r^  h  1     y  OS  p  jj; 

y  w  3    fc  y   •  -\  r 

Note  :  The  presence  of  dagesh  lene  is  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of  c.     Dagesh  forte  is  indi- 
cated by  doubling  the  letter. 

5.  The  vowels  have  been  transcribed  as  follows  : 

-r  (kamez)  a  ^  u  ^  a  -=r  e  So 

-r  (kamez  hatuf)  o 

-TT-  e  ^^  e  -^  o  '— t 

—  i  -—  e  -—a  1      M 

The  so-called  "Continental"  pronunciation  of  the  English  vowels  is  implied. 

6.  The  Hebrew  article  is  transcribed  as  ha.  followed  by  a  hyphen,  without  doubling  the  following 
letter.     [Not  hak-Kohen  or  liak-Cohen.  nor  liosh  ha-shshanali.] 

B. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Arabic. 

1.  .All  .\rabic  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Mohammed.  Knruii,  mosque,   are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 

%   .S'r'  X  aboix'        r^  Ich 

SJ/.  C  d 

i^l  J  .Ik 

i^th  J 

^   '.'  U"s 

2.  Only  tlie  three  rowels  —  a.  i.  u — are  represented: 

-i-  ((  -7-  i  -L.  u 

No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  imaluh:  i  has  not  been  written  e,  nor  u  written  o. 

*In  all  other  nuitk^rs  of  orthography  the  spelling  preferred  by  the  Standaro  IticTioNARY  has  usually  been  followed.    Typo- 
graphical exigencies  have  rendered  occasional  deviations  frc»ni  these  eyetcms  necessary. 


,wi  sh 

t^'' 

u  " 

U^' 

^f 

jC  h 

J>'l 

o^- 

3  "• 

\>  t. 

cj'.- 

^y 

(•  m 
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3.  The  Arabic  article  is  invariably  written  al,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  assimilation  of  the  /  tO' 
the  following  letter;  e.g.,  Aim  <il-S<tlt,  not  Alni-t-Sdlt ;  ?.'afis  (il-Ihtitlah,  not  .\<ijis  ad-/>aiiUtli. 
The  article  is  joined  b_v  a  hyphen  to  the  following  word. 

•1,  Al  the  end  of  words  the  feminine  termination  is  written  <i)i  ;  but  when  followed  by  a  genitive, 
at  ;  c.y..  Jiimihih  dlitit  iil-Kurnim/.  but  Hi'ut  ul-AJlalc. 

5.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  overhanging  vowels  which  distinguish  the  cases  ;  <■.;/.,  •Amr,  not  'Aiiirii 
or  'Amrun:  Wt'kub,  not  Yo'lcubun;  or  in  a  title.  Kilub  al-Amanat  u-al-l'tikiukit. 

C. — Rules  for  the  Transliteration  of  Russian. 

All  Russian  names  and  words,  except  such  as  have  become  familiar  to  English  readers  in  other 
forms,  as  Czar.  Alexander,  dtciatine,  Moscotc,  are  transliterated  according  to  the  following  system  : 


A  a 

a 

Hh 

n 

lUm 

sJich 

r.o 

b 

Oo 

0 

'1.  -1. 

mute 

lU 

V 

11  II 

P 

M  u 

V 

rr 

It,  V,  or  g 

Pp 

r 

i>i, 

halftiiuicj 

,u 

d 

Cc 

8 

■r.  t, 

yr 

Ke 

e  and  ye 

at  the 
beginning. 

Tt 

t 

■J-3 

e 

ill  HC 

zh 

yy 

u 

10  10 

yu 

3;! 

z 

^(\) 

f 

ilii 

ya 

11  H  I  i 

i 

Xx 

kh 

Oe 

F 

Kic 

k 

Uu 

tz 

Vv 

OS 

.1.1 

I 

M'l 

ch 

llii 

i 

Mm 

in 
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Rules  for  the  Citation  of  Proper  Names,  Personal  and  Otherwise. 

I.  Whenever  possible,  an  author  is  cited  under  liis  most  specific  name;  e.g.,  Moses  Nigrin  under 
Xigrhi :  Sloses  Zacuto  under  Zacnto  :  Moses  Rieti  under  liieti:  all  the  Kimhis  (or  Kaml.iis) 
under  lyiinfii :  Israel  ben  Joseph  Drohobiczer  under  DrnJiobiczer.  Cross-references  are  freely 
made  from  any  other  form  to  the  most  siiecifie  one  ;  e.g.,  to  Moses  \'i<I(il  from  Moses  N((rbiiiti  :  to 
Solomon  Nathan  \'idal  from  Menahem  Mciri :  to  Samuel  KaiiM  from  Sanuiel  Astruc  Da.icola  : 
to  Jedaiah  Penini  from  both  Bedersi  and  Kn  lionet:  to  John  of  Avignon,  from  Moses  de 
Rotinvmaiiie. 

4.  When  :i  person  is  not  referred  to  as  above,  be  is  cited  under  his  own  personal  name  followed 
by  his  official  or  other  title  ;  or,  where  he  has  borne  no  such  title,  by  "of  "  followed  by  the  place 
of  his  birth  or  residence  :  e.g.,  Johiinait  ha-Sandlar  ;  Samuel  ha-Nagid  ;  .Jndah  lie-I.Iiisid  :  Ger.slioiii 
of  Metz;  haae  of  Corbeil. 

3.  Names  containing  the  words  d',  de.  do,  di.  run.  t'OH,  y,  of,  ben,  ha-,  ibii*  nre  arranged  under  the 
letter  of  the  name  following  this  word;  e.g..  de  Porais  under  romi.1,  de  Barrios  under  Harries. 
Jacob  d'lllesciis  under  Illesca.'<.    The  order  of  topics  is  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : 

Abraham  of  Augsburg  Abraham  de  Balmes  Abraham  ben  Benjamin  .Aaron 

Abraham  of  Avila  Abraham  ben  Baruch  Abraliam  ben  Benjamin  Zeeb 

Abraham  ben  Azriel  Abraham  of  Beja  Abraham  Benveniste 


•  When  Ibn  lia8  come  to  be  a  Bpeciflc  part  of  a  name,  as  Ibn  Ezni.  unch  name  is  treateil  in  ita  alphabetical  place  under  "I.' 


Note  to  tiik  Re.vdeu. 
Subjects  on  which  further  information  is  afforded  elsewhere  in  tliis  work  are  indicated   by  the 
use  of  capitals  and  small  capitals  in  the  text ;  as,  Abha  Akika;  Pr.MisEDriA  ;  Voi  ai.ization. 


LIST  OF  ABliUEMATlOXS 


[Self-evident. abbreviations,  partifiilaily  thosf  uscil  in  the  bibliograpliies,  are  not  included  here.] 


Ab 

All.  It.  N... 
'Ab.  Zaruli 

ailldc 

,1.11  . 


Alljr.  Zeit.  (leu  Jiul. 
Am.  .lew.  Hist.  Si«'. 
Am.  Jour.  Seiiiit.    { 

I.iins? ) 

Auf^Ui-Jevf.  Assor.. 

Apoo 

Apcicr 

.\l)"st.  Const 

•Ar 

.Vrch.  Isr 


Aronlus,lleKesten- 

A.  T 

A.  V 

b 

liachiT,  Atr.  liiih.  / 

Amor \ 

ISat-her,   Ag.   I'lil.  i. 

Amor 1 

Racher,  Aj?.  Tan.. . 

H.  B 

H.C 

liek 

Henzinger,  Arcli... 

Her 

Berliner  l-'est-l 

.schrifi f 

Berliner's  ' 

.VaKazin \ 

Bibl.  Rab 

Bik 

B.  K 

B.  M 


BoletinAcud.Hlst. 

Brit.  Mils 

Briill's  .lalirb j 

Bulletin  All.  Isr..., 

c 

rant 

Cat.  Anglo-Jew.     / 

Hist.  Exh I 

Cazes.    N<)tes    Bi- 1 

l)liographl(|Ues .  ) 

c.K 

eb.. 


Chevneand  Black,  / 
lihcyc.  Bibl (" 

Cliwol.soii  Jubilee  ^ 
Volume 1 

C.  I.  A 

C.  I.  (i 

C.  I.  H 

C.  I.  L 

C.  I.  !• 

C.  I.  S 

eomp 

Curinier,  Diet,        I 

Nat ( 

d 


D. 


Ite  iJubernatis,  / 
I>iz.  :'.ii« i 

lie  l.iilirniatls,  I, 
P'rrivairisdu.lour  \ 

He  le  Hoi.  Juden- 1 
Mission \ 

Deui 


Derenbourg,  Hist. 


De  Uossi,  I>izio-  ( 
nario f 

De  Rossi -I  lam-) 
bergor,  II  ist.  - 
Wiirterl. I 

Driver,  Introduc- 1 
(ion l' 

E 

Ecrl 

Eeolus.  (Siraeli) 

ed 

'Eduy  

Eisenberg,  Itiog.  ' 
Le.\ 'i 


Encve.  Brit.. 
Eng 


.Abot,  Pirke 
Allot  de-l{ahbl  Natiiii 
.'Abiidah  Zarah 

.at  the  plaee  ;  to  tiu^  passage  <-lled 
.in  Ihe  year  of  the  llegira 
.Allgemeine  Zeiimig  des  Judenthmns 
.Ameriean  Jewish  liistorieal  .society 

American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 

,  Anglri-Jewish  Association 

.Apocalypse 

..\p(tcryplia 

,  Aliostollcat  Const  it  III  loMs 

.'Arakill  ('ralinli'l) 

.Archives  Israelites 

Aronius,  Regcsieii  zur  (iesctilchteder  Juden 
itl  Deutschland 

Das  Alte  Testament 

Authorized  Vi-rsiou 

ben  or  bar  or  born 

Bjieher,  Agada  der  Babyloniscrhen  Amoriier 

Baclier,  Agada  der  Paliistinenslschen  Amo- 
riier 
Bacher,  Agada  der  'I'annaiten 
liaba  liatra  i  Talmud  I 
before  the  christian  era 
Ilekorot  (Talnuidi 

, Benzinger,  Hehrftische  Archaologle 
Berakot  (Talmud) 

Feslscbrlft  zurn  TOten  (Jeburtstag  Berllners 

Berliner's  Magazin  fiirdie  Wissensehatt  des 

.Imbnitluims 
Bibliollicca  Uabbiliica 
Bikkurim  iTalmud) 
Baba  lyamnia  tTaliiiiid) 
Balia  Mezi'a  (Talmud) 
Boletln  de  la  Real  Acadeniia  de  la  Hlstorla 

(Madrid) 
British  Museum 
Bi-iill's  Jahrbiieher  fiir  Jiiill.sche  tieschichte 

und  Litteratur 
Bulletin  of  the  Alliance  Isra(;Iit«  Universelle 
about 

Canticles  (Song  of  Sohnnon) 
Catalogue  of  Anglo-Jewish   Historical   E.x- 

hibition 
Cazes,  Notes  Bibliograjihiiiuessur  la  Littera- 

tiire  Juive-Tunisienne 
couimon  era 
chapter  or  chapters 

Cheyne  and  Black,  Enc.vclop£edia  Biblica 

Recueil  des  Travau.\  Rediges  en  Memoire 

du  Jublle  ScientilhpiedeM.  Daniel  Chwol- 

son,  l»4ti-l«IB 
Corpus  Insci'iptionum  Atticaruiii 
Corpus  Insci'iptionum  (ii-;ecarnui 
Con>us  IiiscT-ipitonum  Hebralcaruin 
Corpus  Ins(.riptioiuiiii  I.aliiiiiiiim 
Corpus  Ihscriplioiiiim  I'el'ipounesi 
Corpus  Inscriptiouum  Semilicaruin 
compafe 
E.  E.  Curinier,  Dietiounaire  National  des 

Conteinpoi'ains 
died 

Deuteronomist 
De  (Julternalis.  Dizionario  Biugraflco  degli 

Scriltori  ('oiitcmporanei 
De  (;ubeiii:iiis,  Dictionnaire  International 

des  Kcrivainsilu  Jour 
De  le  Roi,  (ieschichte  der  Evangelischen 

Juden-Mission 
Demai  (Talmud) 
Derentttiurg.  Essai  sur  rilisioire  et  la  Gfo- 

graphif  de  la  I'alesthie.  etc. 
De  Rossi.  Dizionario  storico  degli  .\utori 

Ebrei  eilelle  I.orollpere 
De   Rossl-Hamliergcr.  llislonsches  Wflrter- 

buch    der    Jiidischcn    Schriftsteller   und 

Ihrer  Werke 
S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introductlcm  to  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  old  Testament 
Elohlst 
Ecclesiastes 
Eeelesiasticus 
edition 

'Eduyot  (Talmud) 
laidwig  Eiseuberg's  (iros.ses  Biographisches 

I.e.xikon  der  Dcutschen  Buline  im  XIX. 

Jahrlmridert 
Encyclopa;dia  Brltauuica 
English 


eiger'sJiid.Zeit. 


anil  l-'all. 
(iinsburg's  Bible.. 

Git 

(ir'aetz.  Hist 

(iriitz,  Gesch 

(i  u  d  e  in  a  n  n  . 
(ieseh 

H 


Eplphanlus,  Htcres.Epiphanius.  Adversus  IliPreses 

'Er 'Erubln  iTalmuil > 

Ersch  and  I  Erschand  liriiber.  Allgemeine  Eneyklopadle 

(irulier,  Encye..  i     der  Wl.ssen.si'haflen  unil  Kiiasle 

Esd Esdras 

'I  si'tj and  following 

Euseblus,  Mist.  Kccl.Eusehlu.s.  liistoria  Ecdesia-stica 

Ewald,  (ieseh Ewalil.  Geschlchle  des  Volkes  Israel 

Krankel,  Mel) Kninkel,  Mebo  Yenishalml 

Kiii-st,  Bibl.  Jud Kilrst,  Bibliotlieca  Judaica 

''"i!-Tir;,.Mr'  ''■  ''''■'* !  ftirst,  Oescliiebto  des  Karaertlmms 

''mnlsMlirks'^      [  (Jast^r,  Ilcvls  Marks  MtMiiorial  Volunu- 

\  (it'lt'tT.  l'rs<*hrlft  un<l  IctxTsfiz unpen  tWr 

(icilHT,  Ursf'hrift.-      Bibcl  In  Iliivr  Ahhiinpipkeit  vmi  der  Iii- 
f     ncri'ti  Kiilwickliinu'  <i''s  Judcnlhuins 
>  Gei^'cr's  .liiilisclu*   ZelLsi-hrift  fur  U'lsst-n- 
I     scliafi  1111(1  Lfhcn 

<ii-it't'r'sWiss.         f  (ifiui-r's   WK^-nsi  liiiftliche  Zeilschrlft    fiir 
Zt'il.Jiid.Tlieol.  I      Juilisftic  Tln-nln^rn' 

(ieseh Uiiesc'liifliN* 

(Jescnius.  Gr Gesenius,  (Jrairitnar 

(iesHilus.  Th Gesfnius,  Thesaurus 

(iihhon,  Det'Iiiie     I.  Giblxjn,  History  of  the  Deflinc  and  Fall  of 
i      the  Itoiiiau  Krnpire 

*  GJnslmrtf's  New   Massoretico-t'ritical  Text 
I     of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

..GIttin  (Tahiiudl 

..Graetz,  Hist^>rv  <tf  the  Jews 

.  .Graiz.  (ieschichte  der  .Iiiden 

\  GiidiMnann,    (.esdiiehte     des    Erziehunps- 

'      weseiis  und  del  (ultur  der  Abendljindi- 

'     si-h<Mi  Juden 

.  .Holiness  Code 

Una: Hiiirpd  , 

l.lajr Hinsitsiih  (Tulinud) 

llal H;ill:ih  (Talmud) 

Hanilmr^'er.,  '  Hauihur^'er.    Uealencyclopiidie    fiir    Blbel 

K.  It.  T 1      und  Tahiiud 

"lilme?*".^.'!^'.       !  Hustings.  Diutlonary  of  the  Bible 

Heb Epistle  U>  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Musdretie  Text 

HerzoK-IMitt     nr  \  Herzoir-I'litt  or  Herzotr-Hanrk,  Real-Ency- 

Herzop-  Hanok,  -      klopildie  fiir  I'lotestaiitischeThenloirie und 

Ileal-Eni've (      Kirehe  )2d  and  .{d  editions  respi-rtivelyj 

Hirsch  HIol'  Ie\  .' Hirsrh.  BioirraphisrlM-s  Lexik.m  d.-i  ii.-rvor- 
iiin,(  n,  inoj..  i.ex.  ,      nitr,.nden  Aerztt*  Aller  Zeiten  und  Viilker 

Hor Iloravnt  ('lalniud) 

l.lul • Hullin  (Talmud) 

ih same  plare 

iilcm same  author 

Isr.  Letterbode Israelitisrhe  Letterbode 

J Jahvist 

.Iaarbt>eken laarlioeken  vmir  de  Israeliten  in  Nederland 

1  Jacobs,  ln(|uiry  into  the  Sources  of  Siwnish- 
'/     Jewish  History 
Jacobs  and   Wolf,  I 

liilil.  Aniflo-Jiid.  \  ' 
Jahrb.  (ieseh.  der  (  Jahrbneh  fiir  die  (iesehiclite  der  Juden  und 

Jud  »      des  Judenlliiniis 

1.1  .t..,^..-   iw».  I  Jusimw.  Diclionarv  of  the  Targuniim,  Tal- 

J.istrow,  Diet -J     mudim.  and  Midra.shlm 

Jellinek.  B.  H Jelliriek.  Bet  ha-Midrash 

Jew.  Chron Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

Jew.  Kncyc The  Jewish  Kncyclopedia 

Jew.  Hist.  Soc.  Enp. Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England 

Jew.  World Jewish  World.  London 

Josephus.  Anl Josephus,  Antitjuitles  of  the  Jews 

Josephus.  B.  J losephus,  De  BelloJudaico 

JoseplH.s.Contra  Ap.Josei>hus,  Contra  Apioneui 

Josh loshua 

Jost's  Annalen Jost's  Israelitisclie  Annalen 

Jour.  Bib.  Lit JoiirnaUif  Biblical  Literature 

J.  Q.  It lewish  Quarterly  Keview 

J.  U.  A.  S Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society 

Justin,  Dial.  t^"i"  [.  ji,st,tn.  Dialopus  cum  Tryphone  Judteo 

(  Gedenkbuch  zur  Krinnerung  an  David  Kauf- 
\      maun 

*  Kautzsch,  Die  Apokr.nihen  und  Tseudepi- 
\      t:ra(ihen  des  AUvn  Testaments 
I  Kayseiiinjf.Biblioteca  Espanohi-rortuirueza- 

Judaica 

der 


Jacobs,  Sources. 


-Jacobs and  Wolf,  Bibliotlieca Anglo-Judaica 


Tryph 

Kauf  m  ann  Ge- 
denkbuch  

Kaulzsc-h,    Apo- 
krvphen 

Kayseriini:.  Bilil. 
Esp.-rort.-Jud.. 

Kay.serliHK'.      Die 
Jiidischcn  Frau- 


iKayserl 
Gesch 


inp.  Die  Jiidischen  Fmuen  in 
hlchte.  Literalur  und  Kunst 


en 

Ker Keritot  (Talmud t 

Ket Ketuhot  (Talituai) 

*  Knrzer  Han<l-Commentar  zum  Alien  Te^ 
"  )     manU  ed.  Marti 

Kid Klddushin  (Talniud) 

Kil KiPayim  (Tahnudi 

Kin Kinnim  (Talmud > 


K.  H.  C. 


LIST   OF    AHI!i;i:\  lA  riONS 


Kdhiit  Memorial    i.  jjpmiti,.  studios  In  Momnrv  of  A.  Kohiil 

Volume t  .  .       ,   .    I     ,    , 

Kniuss.  U'liii-        I  Kr.iuss.  lirlivlusclic  utiil  Lnlilnischc  l.elm- 

„.,-,|.i|.r         1     MiTtHrliuTaliiiud.  Miilnisi-ii.  und  Tiiriruiu 

Kui'iieii       EInlel-l  KuimMi.  llistorlsili-Kiitlsrhe  EliilclluiiK  In 

tuNL'     i     illc  IliicluT  lies  Alton  Testiimenis 

I  Ijirousso,  (Inina  DIctlonnanv  rnlvorsel  du 
Ijlliinss<'.  nli'l . . . .  ,      X  IXe  Si.VIe 

Ic  In  llio  pliKo  cited 

U-\\\  Clml.  I  1-evy.    ( luildi'iiisclies    Wilrterbueh   iiIht  die 

Wiirierl) i     Tiirpiiiiim  ...,    , 

1  1,1'vv.    Neiilieliraisolies    inid    riinldiilscliesi 
Lew.  Neuliehr.     ,'     wjirtiTlniili  ulier  die  Tiilimidim  und  Mid- 

"■"">■'■" /     iwhim 

I.eHvs.ilin,  Z.  T....I.eMy«)lin,  Zoologle  des  Talmuds 

111 Utenillv 

,.      I  Low.  i»le  Lebensalter  in  der  JudlscUen  1,1- 
Lftw,  LelH-nsaller ,     „.n„„r 

I. XX StMitiiapint 

in nmrried 

Ma-iis Maaserol  (TalmudI 

Mn'ns.  Sh Manser Slieni  (Talmud) 

Maee .Maeeahi't'S 

Maiinonldi's.  Mon'h.Mannonldes,  Mon^li  Xebukiin 
Mamionldes.  Yiul  ..Maluionldes,  Yad  lia-l.lazakali 

>luk Mukkot  iTalniuil I 

Maksli Maksliiriii  (Taliniidl 

Mas Ma.Minih 

Massek Massekel 

,  .     ,        ,1  MiCllnloek  ami  Strong.  Cyclopa^lia  of  Blb- 

Mei  llnliK-kund     .'     |j,.„|/riieoloirieal,aud  Eoelesiastlcal  Llter- 
»li-"nK.  Vyc  ...  I     ,,„„.,. 

Mes Mesiillah  (Talmud) 

Me'l Moilali  (Talmud) 

Mek Mekllla 

Men Menalint  (Talmud) 

Mid Jlldilot  (Talmud) 

MIdr Midnish 

Mlilr.  Tell Midiash  Teliillim  (Psalms) 

Jllk Mikwa'ot  (  Talniurtl 

M.'K .Mci''imI  Katiin  (Talmuil) 

,    ...         t  Monatssihrift  fiir  die  (iesehielite  und  Wls- 

Monal.ss<'brift •,     s,.„s,iiaft  des  Jtnlontlmms 

Moiiani.  Indice Moilani.  Imiiie  Alfalietieo 

Miiller.  Knicllisl.  I.  Miiller.    Frairmenta    llistorjinnim    (ir.eiii- 

(;r!e<' *     rum 

M„nL-   M.:i„i..r,«     Olduk,     Melamtes    do    Philosopbie    Juive 
Munk,  M.lansrit, .  ,     ^,,  j^^^^^. 

Miirniy's  Knir.  Illet.A.  H.  Murray,  A  New  English  Dietionary 

Naz  ..'. Nazir  (Talimid) 

n.d no  date 

Neil NedarliEi  (Talmud) 

Neg N'ega"lin 

NeiiliauHr.  Cat.       i  .Niubauer,  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
Uo,il.lli-bi-.MSS.  (     In  the  Bodleian  Library 

Neubauer,  (J.  T Neubauer,  Geogniphle  du  Talmud 

Neubauer,  M.  .1.  (.'. .Neubauer,  Mediieyal  Jewish  Chi'onlcles 

n.p no  place  ^tf  publication  stated 

N.  T .Now  Testatnent 

<)est.\V(H'hensclirirt.(ies1cTTvicliische  Wocheuschrift 

Ob (ilialot  iTahiuid) 

(mk oiikelos 

(Irlenl,  Lit Lltemturhlatt  des  Oiientji 

O.  T Old  Testament 

P Priestly  C'oile 

i.o„..i    ni,.n  T^.v  I  Pagel.BiographischesLexikonHervorragen- 
iagu,  Biog.  lAX.  f     ,,,.,.  ^p,.;,,^  ,|,.j  N,.„nzehntenJabrhimderts 

Pal.  Kxpl<ir.  Fund. .Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Pallas  I.e.\ Pallas  Nagy  l.i'.\icon 

Pauly-Wissowa,     *  Paulv-Wissowa,  Ueal-EncyclopiidiederClas- 

Keiil-Em'ye '     sischen  Altertumswlssehschaft 

Pes Pesjd.iim  (Taliimcl) 

Pesh Pcsbito.  Peshitta 

Peslk Pesikta  dc-Itab  Kahana 

Peslk.  H IVsiiila  Itabbnti 

PIrke  U.  El Piiki'  Ualibl  EliVzer 

Proi* PriM-et'dings 

Publ Piiblicalioiis 

I! liab  or  Uabbi  or  Rabbah 

"  ni'-'isiatt'*'''       '  •'"'""'''■■s  Judisohes  Litteralur-Blatt 

Kegesty Regesty  I  Xadpisi 

11.  E.  J Revue  lies  KtudesJulyes 

ItfV.  Hlh Rcvuc  llibliqlle 

Itev.  Sl'm Itcvm-  Silniliiiue 

n.  II Rosh  lia-Slianah  (Talmud) 

HI  .o  iviM.iin,,        )  Amador  de  los  nicih.    Kstudios  HlsUirlcos, 
nius,  fjiiumos. . . .  •;     ,.„|fii,.„s  y  I.itenirlos.  etc. 
I,,    .  ,u  ,  I  Amador  de  los  Uius.  Historla  .  .  .  de    los 

luos,  iiisi -|     j,„|i„g  ,ie  Esimfia  y  Portugal 

nin,.r  i-r.it.„n,ia    I  Rliter,  Die    Erdkunde   im  Verhiiltnis   zur 
iiiitc  r.  tnikunue.  ■)     j;,,,,,^  „^j  ^,|,.  (;,.s,.i,i,.iit,.  ,u.s  Menschen 

Robin.son,  Later ',  Robinson.  Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pal- 
Researches  \      estine  anil  the  Atljacent  Regions  .  .  .  IH')^ 

Robinson,  Re-I  Robinson,  Biblical  Risearcbes  in  Pjilestine, 
searclies  1      Ml.  Sinai,  and  Arabia  I'etnva  .  .  .  IW 

RiK'si,  Cat.  I. RoesI,  Catalog  der  llebralca  und  .ludaica 

Rosenthal.  Bllil.  (     aiis  der  L.  Itiisentliarsehen  Bibliothek 

R.  V Revised  Version 


Salfeld,    Martyro- 1  Salfeld,  Das  Martyrologium  des  Ntlrnberger 

logium i      Meniorbuches 

Saidi Sanheilrin  (Talmud) 

S.  B.  E Sacred  Books  of  the  Easit 

„   ,,  ,,  ,,,  I  (.Sacred  Books  of  the  old  Testament)  Polv- 

*•'••"•   ' )      chrome  Bible,  eii.  Paul  llaupl 

**'Fncvc "''"*"        |sclialT-llerzog,  A  Religious  Kucycloiiiedia 
Schiller -Szlnes.sy,  i  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Manusiri|rts  Pre- 

Cat.  Cambridge  I    served  in  the  rniveivliy  I.ihniry,  Cambridge 
Schmder,  '  Schrjuler,   riineifortii  Inscriptions  and  the 

C.  1.  O.  T I      old  Testanienl.  F.ng.  transl. 

c  1  ,v  1  ,    f    it'  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Te.s- 
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Sachs,  Michael,  Cerman  Ralilii (il:) 

Senior,  Russian  Hebraist 014 

Sacritice.  Samaritan  Place  fif 673 

Safed,  View  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  at 034 

Saint  Petersburg,  Rus.sia,  Synagogue  at   641 

Views  of  the  Old  and  Modern  ( 'enieteries  at 043,  045 

Salant,  Samuel,  Jerusalem  Rabbi   047 

Salomon,  Gotthold,  German  Rabbi 0.53 

Salomons,  Sir  David,  English  Politician  and  ('mnmunal  \Vork<-r 650 

Salouica.  Group  of  Jews  of C>'>s 

Scene  in  the  Old  Jewish  Quarter  at   057 

Samarcand,  High  Street  in  Old,  Showing  the  (Jhetto 007 

Jewess  of OOK 

Samaria,  View  of,  from  the  Southeast 069 

Samaritan  Characters,  Ancient  Inscription  in 67(1 

Place  of  .Sacrifice 673 

Samaritans  at  Praj'er 074 

Groups  of 673,  67.S 

Shames  Gasse,  Prague 163 

Siddur:  see  Pkavku-Book. 

Solomon,  So-Called  Coin  of  3l(3 

Soncino,  Printer's  Mark  of 20:! 

Synagogues:    see  Amstkudam;    Hkisbaxk;    Poi.tava  ;    Poktsmolth  ;    Pkacjie;   Richmond;    Riga; 

l!oME;  Saint  PETEiisnrmi. 
see  also  Pri. pit;  Pi'ium  ;   Rasui   Cipapkl. 

TefiUin  and  Bags 21-26 

Title-Page  from  Isaac  Pinto's  Translalion  of  the  Prayer-l?ook,  Nvw  York,  1706    55 

from  Jlidrash  Tehillim,  Prague.  1613 249 

• from  the  "Tikkun  Soferim."  Designecl  by  Bernanl  Picarl    ^ ...     29 

Tomb  of  Pierleoni  in  the  Cloislers  of  St.  Paul,  Rome 33 

of  Rachel,  Tradilional 306 

Tombstones  from  the  Old  .Jewish  Cemetery  at  Pisa  ....     01 

from  the  Old  Jewish  ('emelcry  at  Prague 165 

Typ<'s:  see  Sai.onica  ;'Savahcani);  Samaritans. 

Typograjiby:  see  Genoa;  Napi,i:s;  New  Vohk;    Picakt;  I'ua(;ie;  Phinteh's  .Mahk  :  Raziei.;  Rkohio. 

TJsque,  Abraham,  Printer's  JIark  of 202 

■Worms,  Exterior,  Iiilerior,  and  Cross-Scclional  Views  of  the  Rashi  Chapel  at 324-320 

Zalman  of  Amstcnl.un,  Printer's  .Mark  of 203 
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PHILIPSON,  DAVID  :  American  ralibi ;  born 
,ii  Wal)iisli,  lud.,  Aug.  9,  1862;  educated  at  the 
imlilic  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Hebrew 
liiiou  College  of  Cincinnati  (graduated  1883;  D.D. 
issci),  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A.  188;j),  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universit}-,  Baltimore,  Md.     On  Jan. 

1,  1884,  lie  became  rabbi  of  the  Har  Sinai  congrega- 
tion at  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  position  he  held  until 
Nov.  1,  1888,  when  ho  became  rabbi  of  the  B'ne 
Israel  congregation  of  Cincinnati.  He  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College. 

Philipson  has  lield  many  offlces  of  a  public  nature 
in  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  a  trustee  of  tlie  A.sso- 
ciated  Charities  (since  1890);  trustee  of  the  Home 
for  Incurables  (1894-1902);  director  of  the  Ohio 
Humane  Society  (since  1889)  and  of  the  United  Jewish 
Charities  (since  1896);  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  (1889- 
1892;- 1894-98),  and  director  of  the  same  society 
(since  1898);  governor  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
(since  1893);  director  of  the  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  (since  1897);  member  of  the  ])ublica- 
tion  committee  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
(since  189.")) ;  and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
School  Union  of  America  (since  1894). 

He  is  the  author  of  "Progress  of  the  Jewish  Re- 
form IMovcment  in  the  United  States."  in  "J.  Q. 
R."  X.  (1897)  52-99;  and  "The  Beginnings  of  the 
Reform  Jlovement  in  Judaism,"  ib.  w.  (1903)  .')7o- 
621 ;  "  The  Jew  in  English  Fiction,"  Cincinnati,  1889 
(revised  and  enlarged,  1902):  "Old  European  Jew- 
ries," Philadelphia,  1894;  "The  Oldest  Jewish  Con- 
gregation in  the  West,"  Cincinnati,  1894;  "A Holiday 
Sheaf,"  i!i.  1899;  anil,  jointly  with  Louis  Grossman, 
he  has  edited  "  Kemiuiscences  of  Isaac  M.  Wise,"  ib. 
1901. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

PHILISTINES  :  A  people  that  occupied  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  the  ]\Iediterrancan  Sea,  south- 
west of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  and  contemporane- 
ously with  the  life  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel.  Their 
northern  boundary  reached  to  the  "  borders  of  Ekron, " 
and  their  southwestern  limit  was  the  Shihor,  or  brook 
of  Egypt  (Wadi  al-'Arish),  as  described  in  Josh.  .\iii. 

2,  3.  Their  territory  extended  on  the  east  to  about 
Beth-shemesh  (I  Sam.  vi.  18).  and  on  the  west  to  the 
sea.  It  was  a  wide,  fertile  plain  stretching  up  to  the 
Judean  hills,  and  adapted  to  a  very  productive 
agriculture. 

X.— 1 


In  Biblical  times  this  territory  was  occupied  by 
several  peoples,  the  most  prominent  of  all  being  the 
Philistines  proper.     There  are  found  the  giants  or 
Anakim  in  Joshua's  day  and  even  down  to  David's 
time  in  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod.     It  must  be  con- 
cluded, too,  from  Joshua's  con(iuests  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  to  bo  met  with  here  and  there  through- 
out  this  territory.     It  is  also  to   be 
Territory,    presumed  from  the  records  that  other 
peoples,  such  as  the  Amalekites  and 
the  Geshurites,  lived  near  this  territory  if  they  did 
not  actuall3-  mingle  with  the  Philistines. 

Who  were  the  Philistines  proper?  The  Biblical 
record  states  that  thcj-  came  from  Caphtor  (Amos 
ix.  7;  Deut.  ii.  23),  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (Deut. 
I.e.),  and  that  they  were  "the  remnant  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii.  4,  Ilebr.).  The  table 
of  nations  (Gen.  x.  13,  14)  names  the  Philistines  and 
the  Caphtorim  as  descendants  of  Jlizraim.  The 
gist  of  these  references  leads  one  to  look  for 
Caphtorasthe  native  land  of  the  Philistines.  There 
is  a  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  location  of  this  place. 
The  Egyptian  inscriptions  name  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Jliuor  as  "  Kef  to. "  The  latest  and  with  some 
plausibility  the  best  identification  is  the  island  of 
Crete.  The  Scptuagint  makes  the  Cherotliites  in 
David's  body-guard  Cretans.  Others  have  id<'nlified 
Caphtor  with  Cappadocia,  or  Cyprus,  or  with  some 
place  near  the  Egyptian  delta.  The  prevailing 
opinion  among  scholars  is  that  the  Philistines  were 
roving  pirates  from  some  northern  coast  on  tiie 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Findinga  fertile  plain  south  of 
Joppa,  they  landed  and  forced  a  foothold.  Their 
settlement  was  made  by  such  a  gradual  process  that 
they  adopted  both  the  language  and  the  religion  of 
the  conquered  i)ooi)les. 

When  did  the  Philistines  migrate  and  seize  their 
territory  in  this  maritime  plain?     The  inscriptionsof 
Kanioses  III.,  about  Joshua's  day.  de- 
Origin,       scribe   sea-peoples   whom   he  met  in 
conflict.     Among  these  foreigners  are 
found   the  Zakkal  from  Cjprus,  and  the  Purusati 
(Pulusata,  Pulista,  or  Purosatha).     Both  have  Greek 
features;    and   the  second  are   identified  with   the 
Philistines.     In  the  inscription   of  this    Egyptian 
king,  they  are  said  to  have  conquered  all  of  north- 
ern Syria  west  of  the  Euphrates.     It  is  known,  too, 
that  the  successors  of  Ranieses  III.  lost  their  Syrian 
possessions.     It  is  supposed  that  during  this  period 
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tlie  Purusjiti,  aocoinpanied  by  their  families,  were 
puslitil  (ir  crowded  out  of  llicir  lioines  by  tlie  national 
migrations  from  tlie  northeast  in  Asia  ]Miiior,  and, 
coming  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  secured  a  foothold  iu 
southwestern  Palestine.  The  time  of  this  supposed 
settlement  waslhat  of  the  twentieth  dynastyof  Egypt. 
Of  course  their  first  settlements  were  on  a  small 
scale,  and  probably  under  Egyptian  suzerainty. 
Later,  as  Egypt  lost  her  grip  on  Asia,  the  Puni- 
sati  became  indepeiuleiit  and  multiplied  in  numbers 
and  strength  until  lliey  could  easily  make  good  their 
claim  to  the  region  in  which  they  had  settled. 

According  to  the  Old  Testaniciit,  the  Philistines 
wen-  in  power  in  their  new  land  at  least  as  early  as 
the  K.xodus  (Ex.  .\iii.  17,  x.xiii.  31).  Josh.  xiii.  2,  3 
lends  color  to  the  view  that  they  had  specific  bound- 
aries in  the  time  of  the  conquest.  During  the  jieriod 
of  the  Judges  they  were  a  thorn  iu  the  side  of 
Israel  (Judges  iii.  31,  v.  6,  x.  11,  xiii.-xvi.).  They 
■were  so  well  organized  politically,  with  their  five 
great  capitals,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon.  Ekron,  Oath,  and 
(!aza,  and  a  lord  over  each  with  its  surrounding 
district,  that  Israel  iu  its  earlier  history  was  put  to 
a  decided  disadvantage  (I  Sam.  iv.  17,  vii.  2-14). 
Their  supremacy  over  Saul's  realm  (ih.  xiii.  3  et 
sf'/.)  and  their  restriction  of  Israel's  arms  made  the 
Philistines  easy  rulers  of  their  mountain  neighbors. 
Saul's  defeat  of  them  at  Jlichmash  (ili.  xiv.)  was 
only  temporary,  as  he  finally  fled  to  Gilboa  before 
the  invincible  ranks  of  these  warriors. 

Not  until  David's  assumption  of  supremacy  over 
all  Israel  and  after  two  hard  battles  were  the  Philis- 
tines compelled  to  recognize  the  rule  of  their 
former  subjects.  This  broke  their 
Conquered  jxiwcr  so  effectually  that  they  never 
by  entirely  recovered.     After  the  disru]i- 

David.  tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  the 
Philistines  secured  their  independence, 
which  they  pcs.sessed  at  intervals  down  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Israelitish  kingdoms.  During  this  en- 
tire period  they  are  found  exercising  the  same  hos- 
tility toward  th<^  Israelites  (.\mos  i.  6-8;  Joel  iii. 
4-)S)  that  characterized  their  earlier  history.  In  this 
same  |ieriod  the  Assyrian  con<|uerors  mention  sev- 
eral Philistine  cities  as  objects  of  Iheirattaeks.  The 
crossing  and  reciossing  of  Philistines  territory  by  the 
armies  of  Egypt  and  Asia  finally  destroyed  the 
Philistines  as  a  separate  nation  and  people;  .so  that 
when  Cambyses  the  Persian  crossed  their  former 
territory  ahoiit  G'^o,  he  described  it  as  belonging  to 
an  Arabian  ruler. 

The  Philistines'  language  was  apparently  Semitic, 
the  language  of  tin;  peoples  they  conquered.  Their 
religion,  too,  was  most  likely  Semitic,  as  the}'  are 
found  worshiping  the  deities  met  with 
Language  among  other  Semitic  peoples.  They 
and  Gov-  were  governed,  in  Israel's  early  his- 
erument.  tory.  by  a  confederation  of  five  kings  or 
rulersof  theirehief  cities.  Theirarniy 
was  well  organized  and  brave,  and  consisted  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  chariotry.  In  fine,  they  were  a 
civilized  peophr  as  far  back  as  they  can  be  traced  ;  and 
as  such  they  became  relativel}'  .strong  and  wealthy 
in  their  fertile  plains.  They  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  in  their  location  became  thoroughly  ac(|uainted 
with  the  great  peoples  of  their  times.     Their  dis- 


appearance as  a  nation  from  history  occurred  about 

the  time  of  the  conipiest  of  Cyrus. 

BiBi.iocUAPiiY  :  Mi't'urilv,  Ilialnrn.  I'r^rplicey.auil  llic  Monu- 
iiimt.".  i.,  8ii  lir-  liM  ;  c.  A.  Sniltli.  Ilixtnrii-til  (ItmimiiliM'i! 
the  IliiliiJMiiil.th.ix.:  liruuscli,  hhiiii'l  Vndirtlu-  riiantnlni, 
ch.  Ix.,  xlv.;  W.  M.  Miillpr, -l.s/i  11  uiid  Eiin'i"i.  eh.  xxvl.- 
xxlx.:  Setnvallv,  Dif  UiU'sc  ihr  I'liili.tlilri:  in  /.lilKitirifl 
(1)1-  iri.sw»,yi/mrf(iv;i.  7')ii'<.(.i((ic,  xxxlv.  ll«  «.(  .•ii-i;.;  W.J. 
needier,  in  lliisiintis.  Dirl.  Ilihlcs.v.;  G.  F.  Moore,  in  Lbeyn» 
anil  lihick,  /v'/e  i/r.  Itiht.  s.v. 

1    ..  II.  I.  M.  P. 

PHILLIPS  :  American  family,  especially  prom- 
inent iu  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Iraeiiig  its 
descent  back  to  Jonas  Plilllips,  who  einigrateil  from 
Germany  to  England  in  17,")1  anil  thence  to  America 
in  17.")6.  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  is  given 
on  page  3. 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.  :  Areheologist  and  numis- 
matist; born  at  Philadelphia  Sejit.  (i,  1^^3H;  died 
June,  189.');  son  of  Jonas  Altamont  Phillips.  He 
was  well  known  for  his  studies  in  folk-lore,  ))liilology, 
and  numismatics,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  Two  gold  medals  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  Italian  societies  for  his  writings.  He  was  treas- 
urer (18G2)  and  secretary  (IH(iS)  of  the  Nuiiiismatic 
and  Anlicjuarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  sec- 
retary (from  18811)  and  the  librarian  (from  ISh."))  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  as  well  as  member 
of  many  other  learned  societies  at  honii;  and  abroad. 

Phillips'  works  on  the  paper  currency  of  the 
American  colonies  and  on  American  Continental 
money  were  the  first  on  those  subjects.  His  works 
have  been  cited  by  the  I'niled  States  Supreme  Court 
in  a  decision  on  the  "Legal  Tender  Cases."  Among 
his  writings  may  be  mentioned:  "History  of  Ameri- 
can Colonial  Pajier  Currency  "  (ISfi."));  "History  of 
American  Cont.iueiita!  Paiier  Money  "  (ISliO) ;  "  Pleas- 
ures of  Numismatic  Science"  (18(i7);  "Poems  from 
the  Si.anish  and  German"  (1878);  "Faust"  (1881); 
and  four  volumes  of  translations  from  the  Spanish, 
Hungarian,  and  German  (1884-87;  .see  Appleton's 
"Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,"  iv. ;  Henry 
S.  Morals,  "The  Jews  of  Philadelphia,"  .i.i\;  Oscar 
Fay  Adams,  "A  Dictionary  of  American  Authors," 
p.  "29.5,  New  York,  1897;  "Proceedings  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,"  1896). 

A.  L.  HU. 

Henry  Mayer  Phillips :  American  lawyer, 
congressman,  and  financier;  son  of  Zalegman  and 
Arabella  Phillips;  born  in  Philadelphia  June  30, 
1811,  where  lie  attended  a  private  school  and  the 
high  school  of  the  Franklin  Institute;  died  Aug.  28, 
1884.  Pliillips  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  Jan.  5,  1832. 
Immediately  after  his  admission  he  accepted  the  jio- 
sition  of  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

In  Dec,  1841,  he  was  elected  solicitor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Spring  Garden.  In  the  October  election  of 
1856  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  thirty-fifth 
Congi'css  and  served  during  l.S07-.')9.  He  addressed 
the  House  of  Kcpresentatives  on  the  admission  of 
Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Le  Compton  Con- 
stitution on  March  9,  18.')8,  and  on  June  12  he  spoke 
on  the  expenditures  and  revenues  of  the  country. 

In  Dec,  18.'J8,  he  was  elected  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accejited  Jlasons  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  reelected  in  18")9aud 
1860.  On  Dec.  4,  1862,  he  was  chosen  trustee  of  tlie 
Jefferson  Medical  College  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
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',,11 
Henry  M.  Phillips. 


by  tlie  death  of  liis  brother  J.  Ahamout  Pliillips, 
anil  subsctiui'iitly  bccaiiic  its  treasurer. 

The  Court  of  Coniiiion  Pleas  appointed  him  a 
member  of  the  board  of  park  commissioners  May 
13,  1807.  and  .Alarch  12,  18^1,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  city  trusts  Sept.  3,  1869,  l)ecame  its 
vice-president  May  11, 
1870,  and  on  March  13, 
1878,  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent, which  ollice  he  re- 
siirned  in  Dec,  1881. 

In  1870  Phillips  was 
appointed  a  member  of 
;  the  commission  for  the 
((instruction  of  a  bridge 
Kissing  the  Schuylkill 
Kivcr.  lie  was  one  of  the 
"/  oiiiiinal  members  of  the 
Public  IJuildings  Com- 
mission established  in  1870, 
but  resigned  the  next  year. 
In  1870  he  was  chosen  a 
director  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  became  its  presi- 
dent in  1872,  and  resigned  in  1884.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  .Ian.,  1871,  and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Northern  Central  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  Marcli,  1874. 
He  became  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities  on 
Oct.  16,  1874. 

On  Dec.  20, 1883,  he  presided  at  the  "bar  dinner" 
given  to  Chief  Justice  Sharswood  on  the  retirement 
of  the  latter;  this  was  the  last  public  occasion  in 
which  he  particijtated  as  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
deliihia  bar,  of  which  he  had  become  a  leader. 

Phillips  was  a  member  of  the  Sephardic  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese)  Congregation  Mickve  Israel  of 
Philadelphia.  In  former  years,  more  especially  in 
the  iH-riod  from  11^30  to  18.51.  he  took  considerable 
interest  in  its  alTairs,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
conti'f)versy  between  Isaac  Leeser  and  the  congre- 
gation :  his  efforts  w<'re  largely  instrumental  in  elect- 
ing Sabato  Morais  as  minister  of  the  congregation  on 
April  13.  is.-)l. 
A.  D.  So. 

Isaac  Phillips  :  Lawyer ;  born  in  New  York 
June  16,  1812;  died  there  1889;  son  of  Naphtali 
Phillips.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Pierce 
appraiser  of  the  jiort  of  New  York,  which  position 
he  oi<upied  for  many  years,  and  he  was  well  known 
politically.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  being  a  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
board  of  education ;  he  was  likewise  the  editor  of  va- 
rious newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York,  grand 
master  of  the  freemasons  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  married  (1)  Sophia  Phillips  and 
(2)  Miriam  Trimble. 

Jonas  Phillips  :  The  first  of  the  family  to  settle 
in  America;  Ijoni  1736.  the  place  of  his  birth  being  va- 
riously given  as  Rusick  and  Frankfort-onthe-Main  ; 
died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1803;  son  of  Aaron 


Phillips.  lie  emigrated  to  America  from  London  in 
Nov.,  1756,  and  at  first  resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Jloses  Lindo,  He  soon 
removed  to  Albany,  and  thence,  shortly  afterward, 
to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. As  early  as  1760  he  was  identilied  with  a 
lodge  of  freemasons  in  that  city.  In  1762  he  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Mendez 
Machado  (see  JI.v- 
oil  ado).  In  1769  he 
became  a  freeman  of 
New  York. 

At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revo- 
lution Phillips  fa- 
vored the  patriot 
cause;  and  he  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of 
the  Non-Importation 
Agreement  in  1770. 
In  1776  he  used  his 
influence  in  the  New 
York  congregation  to 
clo.se  the  doors  of  the 
synagogue  and  re- 
move rather  than  Jonas  Pliilllps. 
continue    under    the 

British.  The  edifice  was  abandoneil;  and,  with  the 
majority  of  the  congregation,  Phillips  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  in  business  until 
1778.  In  that  year  he  joined  the  Revolutionary 
army,  serving  in  the  Philadelphia  Militia  under  Colo- 
nel I3radfor(l. 

When  Ciingregation  Mickve  Israel  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  Philli|)S  was  one  of  its  active 
founders,  and  was  its  president  at  the  consecration 
of  its  synagogue  in  1782.  After  the  Revolution  he 
removed  to  New  York,  but  soon  retiuiied  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  continued  to  reside  luitil  his  death. 
His  remains,  however,  were  interred  at  New  York 
in  the  cemetery,  on  New  Bowery,  of  Congregation 
Shearith  Israel.  His  widow  survived  until  1831. 
Of  his  twenty-one  children,  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  following  si.\ ; 

(1)  Rachel  Phillips:  Born  1769;  died  1839; 
marrieil  Michael  Levy,  and  was  the  mother  of  Com- 
modore Uriah  P.  Lew  of  the  L'nited  States  navy. 

(2)  Naphtali  Phillips :  Born  1773;  died  1870; 
married  (1797)  Rachel  :Mendez  Seixas  (d.  1822)  of 
Newport,  R,  I.  One  year  after  her  death  he  married 
Esther  (b.  1789;  d.  1872),  the  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Mendez  Seixas.  Phillips  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
"National  Advocate,"  a  New  York  newspaper,  and 
was  also  president  of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel 
in  that  city. 

(3)  lilanuel  Phillips  :  Assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  navy  from  1809  to  1824;  died  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  1S26. 

(4)  Joseph  Phillips  :  Died  18.54.  He  served  in 
the  AVar  of  lsi2. 

(,5)  Aaron  J.  Phillips  :  Actor  and  playwright ; 
born  in  Philadelphia;  died  at  New  York  in  1826. 
He  ma<le  Ids  first  apjiearance  at  the  Park  Theater, 
New  York,  in  181,5,  and  was  successful  in  Shakes- 
peare's "Comedy  of  Errors."  Later  he  became  a 
theatrical  manager  (see   Charles  P.  Daly,  "Settle- 
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ment  of  tlie  Jews  in  North  America,"  pp.  102-103, 
120,  Xt'w  York,  1893). 

(6)  Zalegman  Phillips:  Lawyer;  born  1779; 
died  Aug.  21,  ls:5'J.  Hi;  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  179.5,  and  became  one 
of  tlie  leading  criminal  lawyers  of  Philadelphia. 

Jonas  Altamont  Phillips  :  Lawyer ;  born  at 
Philadel])liia  ISUO;  (licdllKTi-  1862;  brother  of  Henry 
M.  Phillips.  He  became  i>roniiuent  as  a  lawyer,  and 
in  1847-48  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
mayoralty  of  Philadelphia.  President  Buchanan  is 
said  to  have  tendered  him  the  position  of  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court,  which  he  declined. 
In  1837  he  married  Frances  Cohen  of  Charleston, 
8.  C. 

Jonas  B.  Phillips :  Dramatist ;  born  Oct.  28, 
180.5,  at  Philadelphia ;  died  18<)9 ;  son  of  Benjamin  .]. 
Phillips.  He  became  known  as  a  dramatist  as  early 
as  1833.  Among  the  plays  he  produced  were:  "Cold 
Stricken"  (18;!8).  "Cainillus,"  and  "The  Evil  Eye." 
Subsequently  he  studied  law  and  became  assistant 
district  attorney  for  the  county  of  New  York,  hold- 
ing that  apjiointment  under  several  successive  ad- 
ministrations (see  Daly,  I.e.  p.  14.5). 

Jonas  N.  Phillips:  Born  1817;  died  1874;  son 
of  Nuphtali  I'liillips.  He  was  chief  of  the  volunteer 
lire  department  in  tiie  city  of  New  York  for  many 
years,  and  jiresident  of  the  board  of  couucilmen  and 
acting  maycpr  in  18.57. 

Naphtali  Taylor  Phillips  :  Lawyer ;  born  in 
New  York  Dec.  5, 1868;  son  of  Isaac  Phillips  by  his 
second  wife.  He  has  held  various  political  offices,  «.(/. : 
he  was  member  of  the  New  York  state  legislature 
(1898-1901),  serving  on  the  judiciary  and  other  ccmi- 
mittees  and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Statutory 
Revision  Commission  of  that  body  (1900):  and  dep- 
utv  comptrollerof  the  city  of  New  York  (from  1902). 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Jew- 
ish Historical  Society  and  has  contributed  several 
papers  to  its  publications.  For  tifteen  years  he  has 
been  clerk  of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel.  In 
1892  Phillips  married  Rosalie  Solomons,  daughter  of 
Adolphus  S.  Solomons.  Mrs.  Phillips  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

BiBi.ioGRAPnY:  Charles  P.  T)a\y.  f^eltlemeiit  nf  (he  Jews  in 
yorth  America,  \e\v  York,  189H :  Isaac  Markens.  The  He- 
hreim  in  Ameriea.  II).  1S88:  Henry  S.  Morals,  Tlie  Jeics  nf 
Phihulelphia.  Philadelphia.  1891:  H.  P.  Rosenbach,  Tlie 
Jews  ill  PhikKlcli/hia.  IWJ:  N.  Taylor  Phillips,  In  Puhl. 
Am.  Jeir.  Hist.  S<>c.  li.  .51,  iv.  204  et  seq.;  Sabato  Morals,  ih. 
i.;  M.  .1.  Kohler,  ih.  iv.  89;  Herbert  Friedenwaid,  (/).  vi.  iH)et 
seq.  (fither  references  are  found  in  almost  all  the  volumes 
issued  by  the  societvl;  L.  Hiihner.  ,V»ir  York  Jeirs  in  the 
Striiqiile  fitr  American  Imlejii  lulmce  :  Prnitsi/U-ania  As- 
snciatiirs  (inil  Mililia  in  tlie  Iti  mliitiini,  i.  11x2;  \rw  YarU 
Gazette  and  Weeklu  PiM  Boy,  July  23,  1T7U;  yew  York 
Hist.  Soc.  Col.  for  ISSo,  p.  49. 
A.  L.   Hv. 

PHILLIPS,  BARNET  :  American  journalist; 
born  in  Pliiladelphia  Nnv.  9.  1828;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  whence 
he  was  graduated  in  1847.  Shortly  afterward  lie 
set  out  for  Europe,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
and  engaged  in  journalism.  On  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  Phillips  joined  the  staff  of  the  "New 


York  Times"  and  publi.slied  two  books.  "The  Strug- 
gle "  and  "  Burning  Their  Ships."  Phillips'  connec- 
tion with  the  "New  York  Times"  extends  over 
Ihirtv  years. 

A."  F.   H    Y. 

PHILLIPS,  SIR  BENJAMIN  SAMUEL: 
Lord  mayor  of  London;  born  in  London  in  1811; 
died  there  Oct.  9,  1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
Phillips,  tailor,  and  was  educated  at  Neuniegen's 
school  at  Ilighgate  and  Kew.  In  1833  lie  married, 
and  soon  afterward  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law  Henry  Faudel,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  tirm  of  Faudel,  Philliiis  <fc  Sons. 
He  then  became  an  active  worker  in  the  community, 
being  elected  president  of  the  Institution  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Jewish  Indigent  Blind  in  18.50  an<l  piesident 
of  the  Hebrew  Literary  Society.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  in  the  foundation  of  the  United 
Sj'nagoguc,  of  wliicli  he  was  elected  a  life-member 
in  June,  1880.  For  thirty  years  Phillips  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Deputies  as  representative  of 
the  Great  and  Central  synagogues ;  lie  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Rumanian  Committee,  and  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 

Benjamin  Phillips  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for 
the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  struggle  for  the 
removal  of  Jewish  disjvbilities.  In  1846  lie  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  common  council  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Within.  After 
being  returned  at  every  subsef|uent  election,  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  tlie  ward  in  1857.  In  18.59  he 
held  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  on  Sept.  29.  186.5,  was 
elected  lord  mayor.  He  performed  the  duties  of 
mayor  with  marked  distinction,  and  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  whom  he  cntertjiined,  conferred  upon  him 
the  Order  of  Leopold.  During  his  mayoralty  he 
rendered  considerable  Iielp  in  personally  raising 
.t70,000  toward  the  great  Cholera  Fund.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  services  he  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria.  In  1888,  owing  to  advancing  years,  he  re- 
tired from  the  court  of  aldermen,  being  succeeded 
in  the  office  by  his  .second  .son.  Alderman  Sir  George 
F,\rDKi,-PiiiLi,iPs,  who  was  unanimously  elected. 

Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spectacle-Makers  Company  (of  which  he 
was  master)  and  was  on  the  commission  for  the  Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  City  of  London. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY  :  Jf  ic.  Chron.  and  Jc ic.  TTorM,  Oct.  18,1889; 

The  Times  and  other  London  newspapers,  Oct.  10. 1889. 

J.  G.  L. 

PHILLIPS,  GEORGE  LYON  :  Jamaican  pol- 
itician; burn  in  ISU;  clii-d  at  Kingston.  .lamaica, 
Dec.  29.  1886.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  in- 
fluential residents  of  Jamaica,  he  held  the  chief 
magistrateship  of  the  privy  council  and  other  im- 
portant executive  otticcs  on  the  island.  During  the 
anxious  period  known  as  the  "Saturnalia  of  Blood" 
Phillips  especially  conserved  the  interests  of  the  col- 
ony by  his  gentle  and  calm  demeanor  at  councils  of 
state. 

Bibliography:  Falmnuth  Gazette  (JamalcnU  Dec.  31.1883; 
./,»•.  Wiirlil.  Jan.  28.  1887;  Jew.  Chron.  Feb.  4.  18,87. 
,,  G.    L. 

PHILLIPS,  MORRIS:  American  journalist 
and  writer;  born  in  London,  England,  May  9,  1834. 


Phillips,  Philip 
Philo  Judeeus 
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I'hillips  leccivfil  his  cli'iiicntary  ciUicatioii  in  Cleve- 
luiul.  Oliio.  mid  liiliT  coiitiiiucil  liis  studies  uiidor 
privul.'  tutors  iu  Ni-w  York.  He  studied  for  I  lie 
Icu'iil  profession,  first  in  BulTalo  and  later  in  New 
York.  But  the  opportunity  lieiug  open  to  him  of 
association  with  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  as  joint 
editor  of  the  "New  York  Home  Journal,"  lie  em- 
braeed  it  at  once,  and  from  Sept.,  isr,4,  until  the 
death  of  Willis  in  Jan.,  1867.  Phillips  was  associate 
editor  of  that  perioilical,  of  which  he  then  became 
chief  editor  and  sole  proprietor.  Phillips  was  a 
prolilic  writer  and  an  extensive  traveler;  as  such 
he  held  eomnii.ssions  as  special  correspondent  for 
several  daily  newspapers,  and  published  in  many 
niacazines  the  fruits  of  his  observations. 

F.  II.  V. 

PHILLIPS,  PHILIP:  American  jurist ;  born 
in  C'harleslon,  S.  C,  Dec.  17,  1807;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, I).  C,  Jan.  14,  1884.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Norwich  .Military  Academy  in  Vermont  and  at 
Middletown.  Conn.  He  then  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  settling  in  C'lieraw, 
S.  C.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nullilication  Con- 
vention of  1833.  Elected  to  the  stjite  legislature 
in  1834.  he  resigned  in  1835  and  moved  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  where  he  practised  law.  He  was  president 
of  the  Alabama  State  Conventi(m  in  1837,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1844,  being  re- 
elected in  1852.  In  1853-55  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama.  He  then  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  continued  his  profession  until  the 
Civil  war.  wlien  he  migrated  to  New  (Orleans.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  Washington  and  resided  there 
until  his  death.  In  1840  he  prepared  a  "  Digest  of 
Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,"  and  he 
•wrote"  Practise  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States."  He  married  Eugenia  Levy  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  on  Sept.  7,  1836. 

BinuonRAPHV:  Brewpr,  ^i«(>nm«.  i)ii.4(it'>-t07:  Garrett,  nem- 
tiii«ceiic««  nf  PuhUc  Men  in  Alabama,  1872,  pp.  4IJ5-407. 
A.  A.   S.  I. 

PHILLIPS.  PHINEAS  :  Polish  merchant : 
flourished  about  ITT."!,  llelielil  the  position  of  chief 
of  the  Jewish  community  at  Kroloschin.  at  that 
time  a  tief  of  the  juinces  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  The 
reigning  prince  held  Phillips  in  considerable  esteem 
an(i  entrusted  him  with  personal  commissions. 

In  the  course  of  business  Phillips  attended  the 
Leipsic  fairs  and  those  held  in  other  important  Con- 
tinental cities.  In  1775  he  extended  his  travels  to 
England.  Once  there,  he  settled  for  some  time  in 
Lo.ndon.  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business 
in  indigo  and  gum. 

After  his  death,  while  on  a  visit  to  liis  native 
town  his  son  Samuel  Phillips  established  himself 
in  London  and  became  the  father  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Puii.UPS  and  grandfather  of  .Sir  George  F.\fDEL- 
Pnn-i.ips,  Bart.,  both  lord  ma.yors  of  London. 

BiBLioCRAPIir :  Jf  ir.  Chnm.  Oct.  18,  1889. 

,1.  G.   L. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMUEL:  English  journalist; 
born  at  Luiiduii  IM.-);  died  at  Brighton  Oct.,  1854. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  English  merchant,  and  at  fif- 
teen vcarsof  age  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  at  Cov- 


ent  Garden.  Inlluenlial  friends  then  placed  him 
at  Cambridge,  whence  he  jiassed  to  Gijltingen  Uni- 
versity. Phillips  then  came  to  London,  and  in  1841 
turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  journalism. 
His  earliest  work  was  a  romance  entitled  "Caleb 
Stukelcy,"  which  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine ■'  and  was  reiirinted  in  1843.  Its  success  led  to 
further  contributions  to  "  Blackwood's,"  including 
"  We  Are  All  Low  People  There  "  and  oilier  tales. 

Phillips  continued  to  write  for  i)eriodicals.  and  he 
was  subsequently  admitted  as  literary  critic  to  the 
staff  of  the  "Times.''  His  articles  were  noted  for 
their  vigor  of  expression  and  their  wealth  of  iileas. 
Dickens,  Carlyle,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  pojmlar 
writers  were  boldly  assailed  by  the  anonymous 
critic,  whose  articles  became  the  talk  of  the  town. 
In  1852  and  18.54  two  volumes  of  his  literary  essays 
were  published  anonymously.  Phillips  was  also 
associated  with  the  "Morning  Herald  "  and  "John 
Bull." 

When  the  Society  of  the  Crystal  Palace  was  formed 
Phillips  became  secretjiry  and  afterward  literary 
director.  In  connection  with  the  Palace  he  wrote 
the  "Guide"  and  the  "Portrait  Gallery." 

Bibi.iocraput:    T/i<!   Times  (Ix)ndnnl,  Oct.  17.  IKM:  Dlilot, 
yiiurrnu  liiiigraphie  Uincral;  fbamliers.  Cue.  ni  KiifilMi 
LiteraUtre. 
,1.  O.    L. 

PHILO  JTJD^TJS  :  Alex.indrian  philosopher; 
bcerii  alKiul  2(1  ii.i  .  al  Alexandria.  Egypt;  died  after 
40  c.ic.  The  few  biographical  details  concerning 
him  that  have  been  preserved  are  found  in  his  own 
works  (especially  in  "  Legatio  ad  Caium,"  ^^  22,  28; 
ed.  Mangey  [hereafter  cited  in  brackets],  ii.  567, 
572;  "D(-  Specialibus  Legibus."  ii.  1  [ii.  299])  and 
in  Josephus  ("Ant."  xviii.  8.  t;  1 ;  eomp.  ik  xix.  .5, 
§  1 ;  XX.  5,  §  2).  The  only  event  that  can  lie  deter- 
mined chronologically  is  his  participation  in  the 
embassy  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews  sent  to  the 
emperor  Caligula  at  Home  for  the  ))urpose  of  asking 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  Alexandrian 
Greeks.     This  occurred  in  the  year  40  c.i:. 

Philo  included  in  his  philosophy  both  Greek  wisdom 
and  Hebrew  ndigion,  which  he  sought  to  fuse  and 
harmonize  by  means  of  the  art  of  allegory  that  he 
had  learned  from  the  Stoics.  His  work  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  contemporary  Judaism.  "The  sophists 
of  literaliiess,"as  he  calls  them  ("De  Somniis,"i.  16- 
17),  "opened  their  eyes  superciliously  "  when  he  ex- 
plained to  them  the  marvels  of  his  exegesis.  Greek 
.  science,  suppressed  by  the  victorious  Phariseeism 
(Men.  99).  was  soon  forgotten.  Philo  was  all  the 
more  enthusiastically  received  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians, some  of  whom  saw  in  liim  a  Christian. 

His  'Works  :  The  Church  Fathers  have  preserved 
most  of  Philo's  works  that  are  now  extant.  These 
are  chiefly  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch.  As 
Ewald  has  jioiMted  out.  three  of  Philo's  chief  works 
lie  in  this  field  (eomp.  Siegfried.  "Abhandlung  zur 
Kritik  der  Schriftcn  Philo's."  1874.  p.  .565). 

('0  He  explains  the  Pentateuch  eatcchetically,  in 
the  form  of  (juestions  and  answers  ("  Zf/rz/Hnra  koI 
Mmir.  Qua?stiones  et  Solutiones").  It  can  not  now 
be  determined  how  far  he  carried  out  this  method. 
Only  the  following  fragments  have  been  preserved: 
passages  in  Armenian  in  explanation  of  Genesis  and 
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Exodus,  an  old  Latin  irauslation  of  a  pari  of  tlic 
"Genesis,"  and  fragments  from  the  Greek  text  in 
the  "Sacra  Parallela,"  in  the  "Catena,"  and  also  in 
Ambnisius.  The  explanation  is  eonlined  eliietly  to 
defermininjr  the  literal  sense,  allhoush  Philo  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  allegorical  sense  as  the  higher. 

(/>)  That  he  cared  mainly  for  the  latter  he  shows 

in  his  scientific  chief  work,   the   great  allegorical 

comraentary,  Su/iuv  'Iffiuv  ' A'/.'/iiyniiiai,  or  "Legum 

Allcgoritp,"  which  deals,  so  far  as  it 

His  AUe-     has    been    preserved,    with    selected 

gorical  passages  from  Genesis.  According  to 
.  Coiumen-  Philo's  original  idea,  the  history  of 
tary.  primal  man  is  here  considereil  as  a 
symbol  of  the  religious  and  moral  de- 
velopment of  tlie  human  soul.  This  greatcommcn- 
tary  included  the  following  treatises:  (1)  "  I)e  Alle- 
goriis  I^egum,"  books  i.-iii..  on  Gen.  ii.  1-iii.  la, 
8I)-19  (on  the  original  extent  and  contents  of  these 
three  books  and  the  probably  jiiore  correct  combina- 
tion of  i.  and  ii.,  see  Schiirer,  "Gesch."  iii.  503j;  (2) 
"  De  Cherubim,"  on  Gen.  iii.  24,  iv.  1 ;  (3)  "  De  Sacrili- 
ciis  Abelis  etCaini,"  on  Gen.  iv.  3-4  (comp.  Schiirer, 
I.e.  p.  .504);  (4)  "De  Eo  Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insi- 
diattir";  (.5)  "I)c  Posteritate  Caini."  on  Gen.  iv. 
lG-2.5  (see  C"olm  and  Wendland,  "  Philouis  Alex- 
andrini,"  etc.,  ii.,  pp.  xviii.  et ner/.,  1-41:  "  Philolo- 
gus,"  Ivii.  248-388);  (0)  "  De  Gigantibus,"  on  Gen. 
vi.  1-4;  (7)  "Quod  Dcus  Sit  Imniutabilis."  on  Gen. 
vi.  4-12  (Schiirer  [/.<•.  p.  .506]  correctly  combines  Nos. 
6  and  7  into  one  book  :  -Ma.ssebieau  ["  Bibliothefjue  de 
I'Ecole  des  Ilautes  Etudes,"  p.  23,  note  2.  Paris, 
188!)]  adds  after  No.  7  the  lost  books  Uepi  Siaffi/Kui) ; 
(8)  "  De  Agricultura  XoC,"  on  Gen.  ix.  30  (comp.  Von 
Arnim,  "Quellcnstudien  zu  Philo  von  Alexandria," 
1899,  pp.  101-140):  (9)  "  De  Ebrietatc,"  on  Gen.  ix. 
21  (on  the  lost  second  book  see  Sclilirer,  I.e.  j).  oOl. 
and  Von  .Vrnim,  I.e.  pp.  ,53-100);  (10)  "Resipuit 
Not',  sen  De  Sobrietate,"  on  Gen.  ix.  24-27;  (11) 
"  De  Confusione  Ijinguarum,"  on  Gen.  xi.  1-9;  (12) 
"De  Migratione  Abrahamj,"  on  Gen.  xii.  1-6;  (13) 
"Quis  Rerum  Diviuarum  Heres  Sit."  on  Gen.  xv. 
2-18  (on  the  work  flfpi  Miaduv  cited  in  this  treatise 
see  Jtassebieau,  I.e.  pp.  27  et  see/.,  note  3);  (14)  "  De 
Congressu  Qmercndic  Eruditionis  Gratia,"  on  Gen. 
.xvi.  1-6;  (15)  "De  Profugis,"  on  Gen.  xvi.  6-14: 
(16)  "De  Mutatione  Nominum,"  on  Gen.  xvii.  1-22 
(on  tlie  fragment  "  De  Deo,"  which  contains  a  com- 
mentary on  Gen.  xviii.  2.  see  Massebieau,  I.e.  p. 
29);  (17)  "DeSomniis,"  book  i.,  on  Gen.  xxviii.  12 
ttMq.,  xxxi.  llf^vf 7. (Jacob's dreams) ;" DeSomniis," 
book  ii.,  on  Gen.  xxxvii.  40  ct  »eq.  (the  dreams  of 
Joseph,  of  the  cupbearer,  the  baker,  and  Pharaoh). 
Philo's  three  other  books  on  dreams  have  licen  lost. 
The  first  of  these  (on  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  and 
Laban)  preceded  the  ])ri'sent  book  i.,  and  discussed 
the  dreams  in  which  God  Himself  spoke  with  the 
dreamers,  this  fitting  in  very  well  with  Gen.  xx.  3. 
On  a  doxographic  source  used  by  Philo  in  book  i.. 
55  4  [i.  623],  see  AVen<lIand  in  "Sitzungsbericht  der 
Berliner  Ak.idemie."  1897,  No.  xli.\.  1-6. 

(<•)  Philo  wrote  a  systematic  work  on  Jloscs  and 
his  laws,  which  was  prefaced  by  the  treatise  "  De 
Opificio  Mundi,"  which  in  the  i)rcscnt  editions  pre- 
cedes "  De  AUegoiiis  I.eguni,"  book  i.  (comp.  "  De 
Abraliamo,"§  1  [ii.  1],  with  "  DePrremiiset  Poenis." 


^  1  [ii.  408]).  The  Creation  is,  according  to  Philo, 
the  basis  for  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  is  in 
complete  liarmony  with  nature  ("De  Opificio 
-Mundi,"  i;  1  [i.  1]).  The  exposition  of  the  Law  then 
follows  in  two  sections.  First  come  the  biographies 
of  the  men  who  antedated  the  several  written  laws  of 
the  Torah,  as  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isiuic, 
and  Jacob.  These  were  the  Patriarclis,  who  were 
the  living  impersonations  of  the  active  law  of  virtue 
before  there  were  any  written  laws.     Then  the  hiws 

are  discu.ssed  in  detail :   first  the  chief 

On  the       ten  commandments  (the   Decalogue), 

Patriarchs,  and  then  the  ])recepts  in  amplification 

of  each  law.  The  work  is  divided  into 
the  following  treati.ses:  (1)  "De  Opificio  Mundi" 
(comp.  Siegfried  in  "ZeiLschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Theologie,"  1874,  pp.  .562-565;  h:  Cohn's  im- 
portant .separate  edition  of  this  treatise,  Hreslau,  1889, 
preceded  tlieeditionof  tliesamein  "Philonis  Alexan- 
drini,"  etc.,  1896,  i.).  (2)  "  De  Abrahamo,"  on  Abra- 
ham, the  representative  of  the  virtue  acquired  by 
learning.  The  lives  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  have  been 
lost.  The  three  patriarchs  were  intended  as  types  of 
the  ideal  cosmopolitan  condition  of  the  world.  (3) 
"  De  Jose])ho,"  the  life  of  Josei)h.  intended  to  show 
how  the  wise  man  must  act  in  the  actually  existing 
state.  (4)  "DeVita  Mosis,"  books  i.-iii.;  Schi'uer, 
I.e.  p.  .523,  combines  the  three  books  into  two;  but, 
as  Massebieau  shows  (/.c.  pp.  42  et  ser/.),  a  pas.sage, 
though  hardly  an  entire  book,  is  missing  at  the  end 
of  the  present  second  book  (Wendland,  in  "  Hermes." 
xxxi.  440).  Sclit'irer  (I.e.  pp.  .515,  524)  excludes  this 
work  here,  although  he  admits  that  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  fits  into  this  group;  but  ho  considers 
it  foreign  to  the  work  in  general,  since  Moses,  tm- 
like  the  Patriarchs,  can  not  be  conceived  as  a  uni- 
versally valid  type  of  moral  action,  and  can  not  be 
described  as  such.  The  latter  point  may  be  «I- 
mitted:  but  the  question  still  remains  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  the  matter  in  this  light.  It 
seems  most  natural  to  preface  the  discussion  of 
the  law  with  the  biography  of  the  legislator,  while 
the  transition  from  Joseph  to  the  legislation,  from 
tJie  statesman  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  divine 
laws  to  the  discussion  of  these  laws  themselves,  is 
forced  and  abrupt.  Moses,  as  the  perfect  man, 
unites  in  himself,  in  a  way,  all  the  faculties  of  the 
patriarchal  types.  His  is  the  "most  pure  mind" 
("De  .Mutatione  Nominum,"  37  [i.  610]),  he  is  the 
"loverof  virtue,"  who  has  been  purified  from  all  pas- 
sions ("DcAllegoriis  Legum,"  iii.  45,  48  [i.  113.  115]). 
As  the  person  awaiting  the  divine  revelation,  he  is 
also  specially  fitted  to  annotince  it  to  others,  after 

having  received  it   in  the  form  of  the 

On  the       Commandments(('/<.  iii.  4  [i.  89<'/ AC'/.]). 

Law.         (5)  "  De  Decalogo,"  the  introductory 

treatise  to  the  chief  ten  command- 
ments of  the  Law.  (6)  "  De  Spccialibus  Legibus," 
in  which  treatise  Philo  attempts  to  systematize  the 
several  laws  of  the  Torah.  and  to  arrange  them  in 
conformity  with  the  Ten  Conunandments.  To  the 
first  and  second  commandments  he  ailds  the  laws 
relating  to  priests  and  sjicrificcs;  to  the  third  (mis- 
use of  the  name  of  God),  the  laws  on  oaths,  vows, 
etc. ;  to  the  fourth  (on  the  Sabbath),  the  laws  on 
festivals;  to  the  fifth  (to  honor  father  and  mother). 
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the  liiws  ou  resix'ct  for  parents,  oUl  iijrf,  elc.  ;  to  the 
sixth,  the  imirriiige  laws;  to  the  seventh,  the  civil 
ami  criiiiiiial  laws;  to  the  eighth,  the  laws  on  theft; 
to  the  ninth,  the  law.s  on  truthful  testifying;  and  to 
the  tenth,  the  laws  ou  lust  (romi).  Stade-Holtziuann, 
"Geseh.  <les  Volkes  Israel,"  1888,  ii.  53r>-545;  on 
Philo  as  iulluenceil  by  the  Halakah,  see  B.  Hitter, 
••  Philo  und  die  Ilalaclm,"  Leipsic,  1879,  and  Sieg- 
fried's revi<'W  of  the  same  in  the  "Jenaer  Litera- 
turzeitung,"  1879,  No.  35).  The  first  book  ineludes 
the  following  treatises  of  the  current  editions;  "  De 
Circuuieisione";  "De  Monarcliia,"  books  i.  and  ii.  ; 
"Dc  Saeerdotum  Ilouoribus";  "De  Victiniis."  On 
the  division  of  the  book  into  these  sections,  the  titles 
of  the  latter,  and  newly  found  sections  of  the  text, 
see  Schllrer,  I.e.  p.  517;  Wendland,  I.e.  pp.  136  ct 
seq.  The  .second  book  includes  in  the  editions  a  sec- 
tion also  entitled  "  Dc  Specialibus  Legibus  "  (ii.  270- 
277),  to  which  is  added  the  treatise  "  De  Septenario," 
which  is,  however,  incomplete  in  Slangey.  The 
greater  part  of  the  missiug  portion  was  supplied, 
under  the  title  "  De  Cophini  Festo  et  de  Coleudis 
Parentibus,"  by  Mai  (1818),  and  was  printed  in 
Hichter's  edition,  v.  48-50,  Leipsic,  1828.  The  com- 
plete text  of  the  second  book  was  published  Ijy 
Tischendorf  in  his  "Philonca"  (pp.  1-83).  The 
third  book  is  included  under  the  title  "De  Speciali- 
bus Legibus  "  in  cd.  JIangey,  ii.  299-334.  The  fourth 
book  also  is  entitled  "De  Si)ecialibus  Legibus";  to 
it  the  last  sections  are  added  under  the  titles  "Dc 
Judice"  and  "De  Concupi.sccntia "  in  the  usual  edi- 
tions; and  they  include,  also,  as  appendix,  the  sec- 
tions "De  Juslitia"  and  "De  Creatione  Princi- 
pum."  (7)  The  treatises  "De  Fortitudine."  "De 
t'aritate,"  and  "  De  Pa^nitentia  "  arc  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix to  "De  Specialibus  Legibus."  Schiircr  (/.c  pp. 
519  [note  82],  520-.522)  combines  them  into  a  special 
book,  which,  he  thinks,  was  composed  by  Philo. 
(8)  " De  Priemiis  et  P(enis "  and  "De  Execratione." 
Ou  the  connection  of  both  see  Schilrer,  I.e.  pp.  522 
et  seij.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition  of 
the  .Mosaic  law. 

Independent  Works:  (1)  "Quod  Omnis  Probus 
Liber,"  the  second  half  of  a  work  on  the  freedom  of 
the  just  according  to  Stoic  principles.  The  genu- 
ineness of  this  work  has  been  disputed  by  Frankel 
(in  "Monatsschrift,"  ii.  ZQetneq.,  dXetseq.),  by  Griltz 
("Gescli."  iii.  464  et  seq.),  and  more  recently  by  Ans- 
feld(1887),  Ililgenfeld  (in  "Zeitschrift  fur  Wissen- 
sehaftliche  Thcologic,"  1888,  pp.  49-71),  and  others. 
Now  Wendland,  Ohle,  Schl'irer,  Massebieau,  and 
Krell  consider  it  genuine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
partly  interpolated  passages  on  the  Essenes.  (2) 
"  In  Flaccum  "  and  "  De  Legatione  ad  Caium,"  an  ac- 
cotint  of  the  Alexandrian  persectition  of  the  Jews 
under  Caligula.  This  account,  consisting  originally 
of  five  books,  has  been  preserved  in  fragments  only 
(see  SchUrer,  I.e.  pp.  525  el  seq.).  Philo  intended  to 
show  the  fearful  punishment  meted  out  by  God  to 
the  persecutors  of  the  Jews  (on  Philos  predilection 
for  similar  discussions  see  Siegfried,  "  Philo  von  Al- 
exandria," p.  157).  (3)  "DeProvidentia."  preserved 
only  in  Armenian,  and  printed  from  Aucher's  Latin 
translation  in  the  editions  of  Richter  and  others  (on 
Greek  fragments  of  the  work  see  SchOrer,  I.e.  pp. 
aZXttseq.).     (4)  "De  Animalibus"  (on  the  title  see 


Schilrer,  I.e.  p.  532;  in  Richter's  cd.  viii.  101-144). 
(5)  'TiTot>tTiKa  ("Counsels"),  a  work  known  only 
through  fragments  in  Eusebius,  "  Pneparatio  Evau- 
gelica,"  viii.  6,  7.  The  meaning  of  the  title  is  open 
to  discussion ;  it  may  be  identical  with  the  follow- 
ing (No.  6).  (6)  Utfil  'loiAi/uv,  an  apology  for  the 
Jews  (Schilrer,  I.e.  pp.  ^H  et  seq.). 

For  a  list  of  the  lost  works  of  Philo  see  Schilrer, 
le.  p.  534. 

Other  Works  Ascribed  to  Philo  :  (1)  "De  Vita  Con- 
templativa"  (on  the  dilfeiint  titles  comp.  Schilrer, 
I.e.  p.  535).  This  work  describes  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  religious  festivals  of  a  society  of  Jewish 
ascetics,  who,  according  to  the  author,  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  earth,  and  are  found  especially 
in  every  nome  in  Egypt.  The  writer,  however, 
confines  himself  to  describing  a  colony  of  hermits 
settled  on  the  Lake  Mareotis  in  Egypt,  where  each 
lives  separately  in  his  own  dwelling.  Six  days 
of  the  week  they  spend  in  pious  contemplation, 
chiefly  in  coiuiectitm  with  Scripture.  On  the  .sev- 
enth day  both  men  and  women  assemble  together  in 
a  hall:  and  the  leader  delivers  a  discourse  con.sist- 
ing  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  a  Scriptural 
passage.  The  feast  of  the  fiftieth  day  is  especially 
celebrated.  The  ceremony  begins  with  a  frugal 
meal  consisting  of  bread,  sidted  vegetables,  and 
water,  during  which  a  jiassage  of  Scripture  is  inter- 
preted. After  the  meal  the  members  of  the  society 
in  turn  sing  religious  songs  of  various  kinds,  to  which 
the  assembly  answers  with  a  refrain.  The  ceremony 
ends  with  a  choral  representation  of  the  triumphal 
festival  that  Moses  and  Jliriam  arranged  after  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  voices  of  the  men 
and  the  women  uniting  in  a  choral  symphony  until 
the  sun  rises.  After  a  common  morning  prayer  each 
goes  home  to  resume  his  contemplation.  Such  is 
the  contemplative  life  (.?(of  HeuptiTmo^)  led  by  these 
Qfjta-evTni  ("servants  of  Yliwii  "). 

The  ancient  Church  looked  ujion  these  Therapeutne 
as  disguised  Christian  monks.  This  view  has  found 
advocates  even  in  very  recent  times;  Lucius'  opin- 
ion particularly,  that  the  Christian  monkdoni  of  the 
third  century  was  here  glorified  in  a  Jewish  disguise, 
was  widely  accepted  ("Die  Therapeuten,"  1879). 
But  the  ritual  of  the  society,  which  was  entirely  at 
variance  with  Christianity,  disproves  this  view. 
The  chief  ceremony  especially,  the  choral  represen- 
tation of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  has  no 
special  significance  for  Christianity;  nor  have  there 
ever  been  in  the  Christian  Church  nocturnal  festi- 
vals celebratcfl  by  men  and  women 
"  De 'Vita  together.  But  Massebieau  ("Revue 
Contempla-  de  I'Histoire  dcs Religions,"  1887,  xvi. 
tiva."  170  et  seq.,  284  et  seq.).  Conybeare 
("Philo  About  the  Contemplative 
Life,"  Oxford,  1895),  and  Wendland  ("Die  Thera- 
peuten," etc..  Leipsic,  1896)  ascribe  the  entire  work 
to  Philo,  basing  their  argument  wholly  on  linguistic 
reasons,  which  seem  sufficiently  conclusive.  But 
there  are  great  dissimilarities  between  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  author  of  the"De  Vita 
Contcmplativa"  and  those  of  Philo.  The  latter 
looks  upon  Greek  cidturc  and  philosophy  as  allies, 
the  former  is  hostile  to  Greek  philosophy  (see  Sieg- 
fried in  "  Protestantische  Kirchenzeitimg,"  1896,  No. 
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43).  He  repudiates  a  science  tliat  numbered  among 
its  followers  the  sacred  band  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
insijired  men  like  Parmenides,  Enipedocles,  Zeno, 
Cleanthes,  Heraclitus,  and  Plato,  whom  Pliilo  prized 
("Quod  Omnis  Probus,"  i.,  ii. ;  "Quis  Keriim  Divi- 
narum  HeresSit,"  43;  "De  Providentia,"  ii.  42,  48, 
etc.).  He  considers  the  symposium  a  detestable, 
common  drinking-bout.  This  can  not  be  explained 
as  a  Stoic  diatribe ;  for  in  this  case  Philo  would  not 
have  repeated  it.  And  Philo  would  have  I)een  the 
last  to  interpret  the  Platonic  Eros  in  the  vulgar  way 
in  wliidi  it  is  explained  in  the  "  De  V^ita  Contempla- 
tiva,"  7  [ii.  480],  as  he  repeatedly  uses  the  myth  of 
double  man  allegorically  in  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture  ("De  Opiticio  Mundi,"  24;  "  De  Allegoriis 
Legnm,"  ii.  24).  It  must  furthermore  be  remem- 
bered that  Philo  iu  none  of  his  other  works  men- 
tions these  colonies  of  allegorizing  ascetics,  in  which 
he  would  have  been  highly  interested  liad  he  known 
of  them.  But  pupils  of  Philo  may  subsequently 
have  founded  near  Alexandria  similar  colonics  that 
endeavored  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a  pure  life  tri- 
umphing over  the  senses  aud  passions;  and  they 
might  al.so  have  been  responsible  for  the  one-sided 
dcvel<ii)ment  of  certain  of  the  master's  principles. 
While  Philo  desired  to  renounce  the  lusts  of  this 
world,  he  held  fast  to  the  scientific  culture  of  Hel- 
lenism, which  the  author  of  this  book  denounces. 
Although  Philo  liked  to  withdraw  from  tlie  world 
in  order  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  contempla- 
tion, and  bitterlj-  regretted  the  lack  of  such  repose 
("De  Spccialibus  Legibus,"  1  [ii.  299]),  he  did  not 
abandon  the  work  tliat  was  required  of  him  by  the 
welfare  of  his  people. 

(2)"De  Incorruptibilitate  Mundi."  Since  the 
publication  of  I.  Bernays'  investigations  there  has 
been  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  spurious.  Its  Peri- 
patetic basic  idea  that  the  world  is  eternal  and  in- 
destructible contradicts  all  those  Jewish  teachings 
that  were  for  Philo  an  indisputable  presupposition. 
Bernays  has  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  te.xl 
has  been  confused  through  wrong  pagination,  aii<l 
he  has  cleverly  restored  it  ("Ge.sammeltc^  Abhand- 
lungen,"  188.5,  i.  283-290;  "Abhandlungder  Berliner 
Akademie,"  1876,  Philosophical-Historical  Division, 
pp.  209-278;  ib.  1883,  sect.  iii.  82;  Von  Arnim,  I.e. 
pp.  1-52). 

(3)  "De  Mundo,"  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
Philo.  especially  from  the  preceding  work  (comp. 
Wendland,  "  Philo,"  ii.,  pp.  vi.-x.).  (4)  "  De  Samp- 
sone"  and  "  De  Jona,"  in  Armenian,  published  with 
Latin  translation  by  Aucher.  (5)  "Interpretatio 
H'.braicorum  Nominum,"  a  collection,  by  an  anony- 
mous Jew,  of  the  Hebrew  names  occurring  in  Philo. 
Origen  enlarged  it  by  adding  New  Testament 
names;  aud  Jerome  revised  it.  On  the  etymology  of 
names  occurring  in  Philo's  exegetical  works  see  be- 
low. (6)  A  "Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum," 
which  was  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  then 
disappeared,  has  been  discussed  by  Colin  in  "J.  Q. 
R."  189S,  X.  377-332.  It  narrates  Biblical  history 
from  Adam  to  Saul  (see  Schiirer,  I.e.  p.  ,'542).  (7) 
The  pseudo-Philonic  "  Breviarium  Tcmporum,"  pub- 
lished by  Annius  of  Vitcrbo  (see  Schiirer,  I.e.  note 
168). 

His  Exegesis.     Cultural  Basis  :  Philo,  of  Jewish 


descent,  was  by  birth  a  Hellene,  a  member  of  one 
of  those  colonies,  organized  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  that  were  dominated  by 
Greek  language  and  culture.  The  vernacular  of 
these  colonics,  Hellenistic  Greek  proper,  was  every- 
where corrupted  bj'  idiotisms  and  solecisms,  and  in 
specifically  Jewish  circles  by  Hebraisms  and  Semi- 
tisnis,  numerous  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the 
Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  educated  classes,  however,  Iiad  created 
for  themselves  from  the  classics,  in  the  so-called 
Koivi/  Sta/.eKToc,  a  purer  medium  of  expression.  In 
the  same  waj-  Philo  formed  his  language  by  means 
of  extensive  reading  of  the  classics.  Scholars  at  an 
early  date  pointed  out  resemblances  to  Plato  (Suidas, 
s.r. ;  Jerome,  " De  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis,"  Cata- 
logue, S.V.).  But  there  are  also  expressions  and 
phrases  taken  from  Aristotle,  as  well  as  from  Attic 
orators  and  historians,  and  poetic  phrases  and  allu- 
sions to  the  poets.  Philo's  works  offer  an  anthology 
of  Greek  phraseology  of  the  most  different  periods; 
and  his  language,  iu  consequence,  lacks  simplicity 
and  purit}'  (see  Treitel,  "  De  Philonis  Judai  Ser- 
raone,"  Breslau,  1870;  Jessen,  "Dc  Elocutione  Phi- 
lonis Alexandrini,"  1889). 

But  more  important  than  the  influence  of  the  lan- 
guage was  that  of  the  literature.  He  quotes  the 
epic  and  dramatic  poets  with  especial  freijuency,  or 
alludes  to  passages  in  their  works.  He  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers, to  which  he  was  devoted,  owing  to  them  his 
real  scholarship,  as  he  himself  says  (see"DeCon- 
gressu  Quajrenda;  Eruditionis  Gratia,"  6  [i.  550] ; 
"De  Specialibus  Legibus,"  ii.  229;  Deane,  "Tlie 
Book  of  Wisdom,"  1881,  p.  12,  note  1).  He  holds 
that  the  highest  perception  of  truth  is  possible  only 
after  a  study  of  the  encyclopedic  sciences.  Hence 
his  system  throughout  shows  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosoph}'.  The  dualistic  contrast  between  God 
and  the  world,  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
appears  also  in  Neo-Pythagorism.  The  influence 
of  Stoicism  is  unmistakable  in  tlie  doc- 
Influence  trine  of  God  as  the  only  efficient  cause, 
of  in  that  of  divine  reason  immanent  in 

Hellenism,  the  world,  in  that  of  the  powers  ema- 
nating from  God  and  suffusing  the 
world.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  various  ele- 
ments of  Greek  philosophy  are  united.  As  Heinze 
shows  ("Die  Lehre  vom  Logos  in  der  Griecliischen 
Philosophic,"  1872,  pp.  304  et  neq.).  this  doctrine 
touches  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  as  well 
as  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  -,niKuraT6v  ti  a\u\  the 
Neo  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  type  that  served  at 
the  creation  of  the  world;  and  in  the  shaping  of  the 
'/.6yo(  TOfiei-^  it  touches  upon  the  Heraclitean  doctrine 
of  strife  as  the  moving  principle.  Philo's  doctrine 
of  dead,  inert,  non-existent  matter  harmonizes  in  its 
essentials  with  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  doctrine.  His 
account  of  the  Creation  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  Plato;  he  follows  the  latter's  "Tima'us"  pretty 
closely  in  his  exposition  of  the  world  as  having  no 
beginning  aud  no  end  ;  and,  like  Plato,  he  places  the 
creative  activity  as  well  as  the  act  of  creation  out- 
side of  time,  on  the  Platonic  ground  that  time  begins 
only  with  the  world.  The  influence  of  Pytliago- 
rism  appears  in  the  numeral-symbolism,  to  which 
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Pliilo  frcqiu'iitly  recurs.  The  AristoUliau  coulrasl 
bctwfi'ii  ilii(;//(c  "ii'l  iiTF/.tx>'<^  ("Mcldpliysics,"  iii. 
73)  is  round  in  Pliilo.  "I)e  Allcgoiiis  Li-guni,"  i.  04 
(on  Aiistotlo  see  Freudeutlinl  in  "  .Monat.ssclirift." 
ISTr).  p.  2;i3).  In  his  psycliology  lioailoiUs  cilliiT  tlic 
Stoic  division  of  llic  .soul  into  ciglit  facullirs.  or  tlic 
Plutonic  Iricluitoniy  of  reason,  courage,  and  desire, 
or  the  Aristotelian  triad  of  the  vegetjitive,  emotive, 
and  rational  souls.  The  doelrine  of  tlie  body  as  the 
source  of  all  evil  corresponds  entirely  with  the 
Neo-Pythagorean  doctrine:  the  soul  he  conceives  as 
a  divine  emanation,  similar  to  Plato's  loi'f  (see 
Siegfried,  "I'hilo,"  jip.  139  <•<  «■(/.).  His  ethics  and 
nllegoiies  are  based  on  Stoic  I'thics  and  allegories. 
Although  as  a  iihilosopher  Philo  must  be  classed 
with  the  eclectics,  he  was  not  therefore  merely  a  com- 
piler. He  made  his  philosophy  the  means  of  de- 
fending and  justifying  the  Jewish  religious  truths. 
These  truths  he  regarded  as  ti.xed  and  determinate; 
and  pliilo.so])hy  was  merely  an  aid  to  truth  and  a 
means  of  arriving  at  it.  With  this  end  in  view 
Philo  chose  from  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the 
Greeks,  refusing  those  that  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  Jewish  religion,  as,  e.f/.,  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  and  indestructibility  of  the 
world. 

Although  he  devoted  himself  largely  to  the  Greek 
lang\iage  and  literature,  esjiecially  Greek  philoso- 
phy. Philo's  national  Jewish  <'ducalion  is  also  a  fac- 
tor to  betaken  into  account.     While  he  read  the  Old 

Testament  chiefly  in  the  Greek  trans- 

His  Knowl-  lalion.  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  use 

edge  of       the  Hebrew  text  because  he  was  under 

Hebrew,      the  wrong  imjiression  that  the  Greek 

corresponded  with  it.  he  nevertheless 
understood  Hebrew,  as  his  numerous  etymologies  of 
Hebrew  names  indicate  (see  Siegfried,  "  Philoni.sclie 
Stuilien.''  in  Jlerx,  "Archiv  fi'ir  Wissensehaflliche 
Krforsehung  des  A.  T."  1871,  ii.  3.  14:!-1C3:  uli'm. 
■■  Hebriiische  Worterklitrnngen  des  Philo  und  Hue 
Einwirkung  auf  die  Kirehenviiter."  1863).  These 
etymologies  are  not  in  agreement  with  modern  He- 
brew philology,  but  are  along  the  lines  of  the  etymo- 
logic miilrasli  to  Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  rabbinism. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Ilalakah  was  not  jirofound. 
15.  Hitter,  however,  has  shown  (!.r.)  that  he  was 
more  at  home  in  this  than  has  been  g<'nerally  a.ssumed 
(see  Siegfried's  review  of  Hitter's  book  in  "Jenaer 
Literatur/.eilung,"  1879,  No.  3.5,  where  the  principal 
jioints  of  Philo's  indebtedness  to  the  Ilalakah  are 
enumerated).  In  the  Haggadah,  however,  he  was 
very  nuich  at  home,  not  only  in  that  of  the  Hible,  but 
especially  in  that  of  the  earlier  Palestinian  and  the 
Hellenistic  Midrash  (Frankel,  "' Ueber  den  Einfluss 
der  Palitstinensischen  Exegese  auf  die  Alexaudri- 
ni.sche  Hernieneutik,"  1851,  pp.  190-300;  Schurer, 
l.r.  p.  r,4lj;  "De  Vila  jNIosis,"  i.  1  |ii.  81]). 

His  Methods  of  Exegesis:  Philo  bases  his  doctrines 
on  the  ()I<1  Testament,  which  he  considers  as  the 
source  and  standard  not  only  of  religious  truth  but 
in  general  of  all  truth.  Its  jjronouncements  are  for 
him  divine  pronouncements.  They  are  the  words 
of  theifpof  /ojof,  i?f(of /(iyof ,  o^jvJof /tdjofC'De  Agricul- 
tura  NoB,"  ^  12  [i.  308] ;  "  De  Somniis,"  i.  081,  ii.  i.")) 
uttered  sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  through 
the  mouth  of  a  prophet,  especially  through  Jloses, 


whom  Philo  considers  the  real  medium  of  revelation, 
while  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  appear 
as  friends  or  pui)ils  of  Moses.  Although  he  (lislin- 
guishes  between  the  words  uttered  by  Go(l  Himself, 
as  the  Decalogue,  and  the  edicts  of  Moses,  as  the 
special  laws  ("  De  Si>ecialibus  Legibus,"  ^t;  3  et  neq. 
[ii.  300  <•«  seq.]:  "  De  Pnemiis  et  Pienis,"  g  1  [ii.  408]), 
lie  does  not  curry  out  this  distinction,  since  he  be- 
lieves in  general  that  everything  in  the  Torah  is  of 
divine  origin,  even  the  letters  and  accents  ("  De  Mu- 
tatione  Xonnnum,"  t;  8  [i.  r)87]).  The  extent  of  his 
canon  can  not  be  exactly  determined  (comp.  Horne- 
mann.  "Observatioiies  ad  Illustralionem  Doctrinic 
de  Canoue  V.  T.  ex  Philone,"  1776;  H.  Pick, 
"Philo's  Cancm  of  the  O.  T.,"  in  "Jour,  of  E.xeg. 
Society,"  1895,  pp,  126-143;  C.  Bi.ssel,  "The  Canon 
of  the  O.  T.,"  in  "Hibliotheca  Sacra,"  Jan.,  1886.  pp. 
83-80;  and  the  more  recent  introductions  to  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  those  of  Buhl,  "Canon  and 
Text  of  the  O.  T."  1891,  pp.  17,  43,  45;  Ryle,  "Philo 
and  Holy  Script,"  1895,  pp.  xvi.-.\x.\v. ;  and  other 
references  in  Sclu'irer,  I.e.  p.  547,  note  17).  He  does 
not  quote  Ezekiel.  Daniel,  Canticles.  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes,  or  Esther  (on  a  quotation  from 
Job  see  E.  Kautz.sch.  "  De  Locis  'V.  T.  u  Pa\do 
AiJO.stolo  Aliegatis."  1869,  p.  69;  on  Philo's  manner 
of  ([uoting  see  Siegfried,  I.e.  p.  162).  Philo  regards 
the  Bible  as  the  source  not  only  of  religious  revela- 
tion, but  also  of  i)hilosophic  truth;  lor,  according 
to  him,  the  Greek  philosophers  also  have  borrowed 
from  the  Bible:  Heraclitus,  according  to  "Quis 
Rerum  Divinarum  Heres  Sit,"  ^5  43  [i.  503];  Zeno, 
according  to  "Quod  Onmis  Probus  Liber,"  §  8  [ii. 
4.54). 

Greek  allegory  had  preceded  Philo  in  this  field. 
As  the  Stoic  allegorisis  .sought  in  Homer  the  basis 
for  their  philosophic  teachings,  so  the  Jewish  alle- 
gorists,  and  especially  Philo,  went  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Following  the  methods  of  Stoic  allegory, 
they  interpreted  the  Bible  jihilosoph- 
Stoic  ically  (on  Philo's  predecessors  in  the 
Influence,  domain  of  the  allegorislic  Midiash 
among  the  Palestinian  and  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  see  Siegfried,  I.e.  pp.  10-37).  Philo  bases 
his  hermeneutics  on  the  assumption  of  a  twofold 
meaning  in  the  Bible,  the  literal  and  the  allegorical 
(comp.  "Quod  Dens  Sit  Imniutabilis."  ^  U  [i.  380]; 
"  De  Somniis,"  i.  40  [i.  650]).  He  distingui.shes  the 
/i;/r//  Koi  ifiiirt/ia  a-66oair  ("  De  Abrahamo,"  ^  36  [ii.  29 
et  iiecf.]).  "ad  litteram"in  contrast  to  "allegorice" 
("  Quicstiones  in  Gcnesin,"  ii.  21).  The  two  inter- 
pretations, how'ever,  are  not  of  equal  importance: 
the  literal  sense  is  adapted  to  human  needs;  but  the 
allegorical  sense  is  the  real  one,  which  oidy  the  ini- 
tiated comprehend.  Hence  Philo  addresses  himself 
to  the  uia-iii  ("  initiated  ")  among  his  audience,  by 
whom  he  expects  to  be  really  comprehended  ("  De 
Cherubim,"  t;  14  [i.  47];  "  De  Somniis,"  i.  33  [i. 
649]).  A  special  method  is  requisite  for  determin- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
("Canons  of  Allegory,"  "  De  VictimasOlTerentibus," 
§  5  [ii.  2.55| ;  "  Laws  of  Allegory,"  "  De  Abrahamo," 
§  15  [ii.  11]);  the  correct  application  of  this  methixl 
determines  the  correct  allegory,  and  is  therefore 
called  "the  wise  architect"  ("Do  Somniis,"  ii.  3  [i. 
660]).     Asa  result  of  some  of  these  rules  of  inter- 
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pictalion   tlic  lilcral  sense  of  certain   passages   of 
tlielJible  must  lie  exeliKled  altogether;  (.ij..  passages 
ill  wliieli  aeconling  to  a  literal  inter- 
Attitude      pretation  soniething  unworlliy  is  said 
Toward      of   God;   or  in  which  statements  arc 
Literal       made  tliat  anMinwortliy  of  Ihe  Hilile, 
Meaning-,     senseless,  contradictory,  or  inadmissi- 
ble;  or  in    wliich   allegorical  expres- 
sions are  used  for  the  avowed  purjiose  of  drawing 
llie  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  literal  sense 
is  to  he  disregarded. 

There  are  in  addition  special  rules  that  not  only 
direct  tlie  reader  to  recognize  the  passages  whicli 
demand  an  allegorical  interpretation,  but  help  the 
initiated  to  find  tlie  correct  and  intended  meaning. 
These  pas.sages  arestich  as  contain:  (1)  the  doubling 
of  a  phrase;  (2)  an  apparently  superfluous  ex- 
pression in  the  text;  (3)  the  repetition  of  statements 
previously  made;  (4)  a  change  of  phraseology — all 
these  phenomena  point  to  something  special  tliat  the 
reader  must  consider.  (."))  An  entirely  different 
meaning  may  also  be  found  by  adifl'crent  comliination 
of  \\w  words,  disregarding  the  ordinarily  accepted 
division  of  tlie  sentence  in  qticstion  into  phrases 
and  clauses.  (6)  The  synonyms  must  bo  carefully 
studied;  crj.,  why  '/n'm:  is  used  in  one  passage  and 
jiror  in  another,  etc.  (7)  A  |day  upon  words  must  be 
utilized  for  finding  a  deeper  meaning;  cr/.,  sheep 
{-fiufliiTtn-')  stand  for  progress  in  knowledge,  since 
they  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  jiro- 
grcssing  (-finjiait'en-),  etc.  (H)  A  definite  allegorical 
scn.se  may  be  gathered  from  certain  particles,  ad- 
verbs, prepo.sitions,  etc.  ;  and  in  certain  eases  it 
can  be  gathered  even  from  (9)  the  parts  of  a  word; 
f.r/.,  fi'oni  ('"i  in  i^iii'AcvKDC,  (10)  Every  word  must 
be  explained  in  all  its  meanings,  in  order  that 
dillVrent  interpretations  may  be  found.  (11)  The 
skilful  interpreter  may  make  slight  changes  in  a 
word,  following  the  rabbinical  rule,  "  Kcad  not  so, 
but  so"  (Ber.  10a).  Philo,  therefore,  changed  ac- 
cents, breathings,  etc.,  in  (ireek  words.  (12)  Any 
peculiarity  in  a  phrase  justifies  the  assumption  that 
some  special  meaning  is  intended;  e.r/..  where  /^ia 
(" one ")  is  used  instead  of  -pu-i/  ("first "  ;  Gen.  i.  5), 
etc.  Details  regarding  the  form  of  words  are  very 
important:  (l.'i)  the  number  of  the  word,  if  it  sliow-s 
any  peculiarity  in  the  singular  or  the  ])lural;  the 
tense  of  the  verb,  etc.;  (14)  the  gender  of  the 
noun;  (1.5)  the  presence  or  omission  of  the  article; 
(IG)  the  artificial  interpretation  of  a  single  exjircs- 
sion  ;  (17)  the  position  of  the  verses  of  a  passage  ;  (IS) 
peculiar  verse-combinations;  (19)  noteworthy  omis- 
sions; (20)  striking  statements;  (21)  niniieral  syni- 
iiolism.  Pliilo  found  much  material  for  this  sym- 
Ijolism  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  he  develojied  it 
more  thoroughly  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Stoics,  Ilecould  follow  in  many 
points  the  tradition  handed  down  by  hisallegorizing 
predecess(ns  ("De  Vita  Contcmplativa,"  S5  8  [ii. 
4811). 

Philo  regards  the  singular  as  God's  number  and 
the  basis  for  all  numbers  ("  De  Allegoriis  Legiun," 
ii.  12  |i.  06]).  Two  is  the  luimber  of  schism,  of  that 
which  has  been  created,  of  death  ("' De  Opificio 
Mundi,  §9  [i.  7] ;  "De  Allegoriis  Legum,"i.  2  [i.  44] ; 
"  De  Somniis,"  ii.  10  [i.  0881).     Three  is  the  number 


of  the  body  ("Do  Allegoriis  Legum,"  i.  2  [i.  44]) 
or  of  the  Divine  Being  in  connection  with  His  fuu- 
damental  powers  ("  De  Sacrificiis  Abe- 
■Views  on  lis  et  Caini,"  t^l,")  [i.  173]).  Four  is 
Numbers,  potentially  what  ten  is  actually,  the 
perfect  number("  De  Opificio  Mundi," 
Ss  1'5,  10  fi.  lU,  11],  etc.);  but  in  an  evil  sense 
four  is  the  number  of  the  passions,  -aftri  ("  De  Con- 
grcssu  Quaiendie  Eruditionis  Gratia."  t;  17  [i.  .'532]). 
Five  is  the  nundier  of  the  senses  and  of  sensibility 
("De  Opificio  Mundi,"  ^  20  [i.  14],  etc.).  Six,  the 
product  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  numbers  3  X  2 
and  in  its  jiarts  ecpial  to  3-|-3,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
movement  of  organic  bcings("  D(^  Allegoriis  Legum," 
i.  2  [i.  44]).  Seven  has  the  most  various  and  mar- 
velous attributes  ("De  Opificio  Mundi,"  i-S;  30-43  [i. 
21  et  seg.];  comp.  I.  G.  Ml'illcr,  "  Philo  und  die  Welt- 
sehopfung,"  1841,  p.  211).  Eight,  thenumherof  tlie 
cube,  has  many  of  the  attributes  determined  by  tlie 
Pythagoreans  ("(Juiestiones  in  Geiiesin,"  iii.  49  [i. 
223.  Aueher|).  Nine  is  the  number  of  strife,  ac- 
cording to  (ien.  xiv.  ("  DeCongrcssu  Qn.  Eruditionis 
Gratia,"  ^  17  [i.  .'532]).  Ten  is  the  number  of  per- 
fection ("DePlantationeNoO,"  §  29  |i.  347)).  Philo 
determines  also  the  values  of  the  numbers  .50,  70, 
and  100,  12,  and  120.  (22)  Finally,  the  symliolism  of 
olijects  is  very  extensive.  The  numerous  and 
manifold  deductions  made  from  the  comparison  of 
objects  and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  come 
very  near  to  confusing  the  whole  system,  this  being 
prevented  only  by  assigning  predominance  tocertain 
forms  of  comparison,  although  others  of  secondarj- 
importance  are  jiermitted  to  be  maile  side  by  side 
with  them.  Philo  elaborates  an  extensive  symbol- 
ism of  jiroper  names,  following  the  example  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Jlidiash,  to  wliich  he  adils  manj-  new 
interpretations.  On  th(^  dilTerence  between  the 
physical  and  ethical  allegory,  the  first  of  which 
refers  to  natural  processes  and  the  second  to  the 
psychic  life  of  man,  see  Siegfried,  l.r.  ]>.  197. 

Philo's  teaching  was  not  .Jewish,  but  was  derived 
from  Greek  iihilosophy.  Desiring  to  convert  it  info 
a  .Jewish  doctrine,  he  apjilieil  the  Stoic  mode  of  alle- 
goric interpretation  to  the  Old  Testament.  No  one 
before  Philo,  except  his  now  forgotten  Alexandrian 
jiredecessors,  had  applied  this  method  to  the  Old 
Testament — a  method  that  could  jiroduce  no  lasting 
results.  It  was  attacked  <'Ven  in  Alexandria  ("  De 
Vila  Mosis,"  iii.  27  (ii.  10s|).  and  disappeared  after 
the  brief  tlon'scence  of  .lew  ish  Hellenism. 

His  Doctrine  of  God:  I^hilo  obtains  his  theol- 
ogy in  two  ways:  by  means  of  negation  and  by  posi- 
tive ass<'rtions  asto  tlie  natureof  God  (comp.  Zeller, 
"  Philoso|)hie  der  Grieclien,"  3(1  ed.,  iii.,  §  2,  pp. 
3.53-3C0 ;  Drummond,  "  Philo  .TiKheus."  ii.  1-04,  Lon- 
don, 1888).  In  his  negative  statement  lie  tries  to 
define  the  nature  of  God  in  contrast  to  the  world. 
Here  he  can  fake  from  the  Old  Testament  only  cer- 
tain views  of  later  .Jewish  theology  regarding  God's 
sublimity  transcending  the  world  (Isa.  Iv.  9),  and 
man's  inability  to  behold  God  (Ex.  xxxii.  20  et  seq.). 
But  aecor<ling  to  the  conception  that  predominates 
in  the  Bible  God  is  incessantly  active  in  the  world. 
is  filled  with  zeal,  is  moved  l)y  repentance,  and 
comes  to  aid  His  people;  He  is.  therefore,  entirely 
different  from  the  God  described  liv  Philo.     Philo 
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docs  not  coiisiiier  God  similar  to  heaven  or  the  world 
or  nmii;  He  exists  neitlR-r  in  time  nor  space;  He  has 
no  liuninn  attrihiites  or  emotions.  Indeed.  lie  lias 
no  atlributes  wliatevcr  (aT/.oif),  and  in  consequence 
no  name  (li/vwrof).  and  for  that  reason  lie  can  not  be 
perceived  by  man  (iniaTd/.i/rrroc).  He  can  not  change 
[urptrTTof) :  hi!  is  always  the  same  (miiog).  lie  needs 
no  other  bein;j  ( i7'V»"''  ol'<'f^■"r  '<>  ^opa'cf),  and  is  self- 
siillicient  (fm-ru  Unvor).  He  can  never  perish  (a(pftnp- 
Tor).  He  is  the  simply  existent  ("  i>';  "«  oi).  and  as 
such  has  no  relations  with  any  other  being  (ro  yap  i/ 
4i'  iariv  ovx'  "'j''  ~f'<if  '')• 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  idea  of  Plato  designated  as  Ocdf, 
in  contrast  to  matter.  Nothing  remained,  therefore, 
but  to  set  aside  the  descriptions  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  by  means  of  allegory.  Pliilo  character- 
izes as  a  monstrous  imiiiety  the  anthro|)omorpliism 
of  the  Bible,  which,  according  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing, ascribes  to  God  hands  and  feet,  eyes  an<l  ears, 
tongue  and  windpipe  ("  De  Confusione  Liiiguarum," 
Si  27  [i.  42.')]).  Scripture,  ho  says,  adajits  itself  to 
human  conceptions  (ib.):  and  for  pedagogic  reasons 
God  is  occasionally  represented  as  a  man  ("Quod 
Deus  Sit  Immutabilis,"  §  11  |i.  2S1]).  The  same 
holds  good  also  as  regards  His  authropopathic  at- 
tributes. God  as  such  is  untouched  by  unreason- 
able emotions,  as  ajipears,  e.g..  from  Ex.  ii.  12,  where 
Moses,  torn  by  his  emotions,  perceives  God  alone  to 
be  calm("De  Alh'goriis  Legum,"  iii.  12  [i.  943]). 
He  is  free  from  sorrow,  pain,  and  all  such  affections. 
But  He  is  frequently  represented  as  endowe<l  with 
human  emotions;  and  this  serves  to  explain  expres- 
sions referring  to  His  repentance. 
Views  on  Similarly  God  can  not  exist  or  change 
Anthiopo-  in  space.  He  has  no"  where ''(-oi,  ob- 
mor-  tained  by  changing  the  accent  in  Gen. 

phisms.  iii.  9 ;  "  Adam,  wliere  [■zn'v]  art  thou  ?  "), 
is  not  in  any  place.  He  is  Him.sclf  the 
place;  the  dwelling-place  of  God  means  the  same 
as  God  Himself,  as  in  the  Mislinali  ClpO  =  "  Go''  's  " 
(conip.  Freudenthal,  "  Hellenislisrhe  Studien,"  p. 
73),  corresponding  to  the  tenet  of  Greek  ])liilosophy 
that  the  existence  of  all  things  is  summed  up  in  God 
(comp.  Schilrer.  "  Der  BegrilT  des  Himnielreichs." 
in  "Jahrbuch  filr  Protestantisclie  Theologie."  1876. 
i.  17(1).  The  Divine  Being  as  such  is  motionless,  as 
the  Bible  indicates  by  the  phrase  "God  stands" 
(Deut.  V.  31 :  Ex.  xvii,  G).  It  was  ditlicult  to  har- 
monize the  doctrine  of  God's  namelessness  with  the 
Bible;  and  Philo  was  aided  here  by  Ids  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Greek.  Xot  noticing  that  the  .Sep- 
tuagint  Inmslated  thedivine  name  Yuwh  by  Ki/Hof, 
he  thought  himself  justified  in  referring  the  two 
names  Omr  and  Ki/«oc  to  the  two  supreme  divine 
faculties. 

Philo's  transcendental  conception  of  the  idea  of 
God  precluded  the  Creation  as  well  as  any  activity 
of  God  in  the  world;  it  entirely  separated  God  from 
man;  audit  deprived  ethics  of  all  religious  basis. 
But  Philo.  who  was  a  pious  .Jew,  could  not  accept 
the  un-Jewish,  pagan  conception  of  the  world  and 
the  irreligious  attitude  which  would  have  been  the 
logical  result  of  his  own  system;  and  .so  he  accepted 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  God. which 
led    him   to  statements  opposed    to  those  he  had 


previously  made.  AVhile  he  at  first  had  placed  God 
entirely  outside  of  the  world,  he  now  regarded  Him 
as  the  Old}'  actual  being  therein.  God  is  the  only 
real  citizen  of  the  world  ;  all  other  beings  are  merely 
sojourners  therein  ("De  Cherubim."  S  34  (i.  6G1]). 
While  God  as  a  transcendent  being  could  not 
operate  at  all  in  the  world.  He  is  now  considered 
as  doing  everything  and  as  the  only  cause  of  all 
tilings  ("De  Allegoriis  Legum."  iii.  3  |i.  H«]).  He 
creates  not  only  once,  but  forever  (ii.  i.  13  [i.  44]). 
He  is  i<leiitical  with  the  Stoic  "efficient  cause."  He 
is  impelled  to  activity  chiefly  by  His  goodness, 
which  is  the  liasis  of  the  Creation.  God  as  creator 
is  called  Ot»r  (from  TiHi//ii;  comp.  "De  Confusione 
Linguarum."  ^  27  |i.  42.1]).  This  designation  also 
characterizes  Him  in  conformity  with  His  goodness, 
because  all  good  gifts  are  derived  from  God,  but 
not  evil  ones.  Hence  God  must  call  upon  other 
powers  to  aid  Him  in  the  creation  of  man.  as  He 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  matter,  which  con- 
stitutes the  physical  nature  of  nmn  ;  with  evil 
He  can  have  no  connection  ;  He  can  not  even  pun- 
ish it.  God  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  man. 
The  human  soul  is  God's  most  characteristic  work. 
It  is  a  rellex  of  God,  a  part  of  the  divine  reason, 
just  as  in  the  system  of  the  Stoics  tlieluinian  soul  is 
an  emanation  of  Hk,'  World-Soul.  The  life  of  the 
soul  is  nourished  and  supported  by  God,  Philo  using 
for  his  illustrations  i\w  figures  of  the  light  and  the 
fountain  and  the  Biblical  passages  referring  to  these. 
Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Attributes :  Al- 
though, as  shown  above.  Philo  r<'pratc<lly  endeav- 
ored to  find  the  Divine  Being  active  and  acting  in 
the  world,  in  agreement  with  Stoicism,  yet  his  Pla- 
tonic repugnance  to  matter  pre<lonnnate<l,  and  con- 
sequently whenever  he  jiosited  thatthe  divine  could 
not  have  any  contact  with  evil,  he  defined  evil  as 
matter,  with  the  result  that  he  placed  God  outside 
of  the  world.  Hence  lie  was  obliged  to  separate 
from  the  Divine  Being  the  activity  displaye<l  in  the 
world  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  divine  powers,  which 
accordingly  were  .sometimes  inherent  in  God  and 
at  other  times  exterior  to  God.  This  doctrine,  as 
worked  out  by  Philo,  was  composed  of  very  differ- 
ent elements,  including  Greek  (ihilosophy.  Biblical 
conceptions,  pagan  anil  late  Jewish  views.  The 
Greek  elements  were  borrowed  jiartly  from  Platonic 
philosophy,  in  so  far  as  the  divine  powers  were  con- 
ceived as  types  or  pallernsof  actual  things  ("arche- 
typal ideas"),  and  partly  from  Stoic  philosophy,  in  so 
far  as  those  powers  were  regarded  as  the  elficient 
causes  that  not  only  represent  the  types  of  things, 
butalso  produce  and  maintain  them.  They  fill  the 
whole  world,  and  in  them  are  contained  all  being  and 
all  individual  things  ("  De  Confusione  Linguarmn." 
g  34  [i.  431]).  Philo  endeavored  to  harmonize  this 
conception  with  the  Bible  by  designating  these 
powers  as  angels  ("De  Gigantibus,"  $5  2  [i.  203]; 
"  De  Somniis."  i.  22  [i.  041  et  ■se'}.]).  whereby  he  des- 
troyed an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Biblical  view. 
He  further  made  use  of  the  pagan  conception  of 
demons  (ib.).  And  finally  he  was  influenced  by  the 
late  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  throne-chariot  (nti'yo 
n331D),  in  connection  with  which  he  in  a  way  de- 
taches one  of  G(xl's  fundamental  power.s.  a  point 
which  will  be  discussed  further  on.    In  the  Ilaggadah 
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this  fundamental  power  divides  into  two  contrasts, 
wbieh  modify  each  other;  D'Omn  moi  p^  rnO- 
In  the  same  way  Pliilo  contrasts  the  two  divine  at- 
tributes of  goodness  and  power  (a>o8o7-;7C  and  apxri. 
i'vvctjiir  xiiiiKyriKi't  and  av/Ko/aoTiKi/).  They  are  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  names  of  God;  but  Philo's  explanation 
is  confusing.  "  Ynwii  "  really  designates  God  as  the 
kind  and  merciful  one,  while  "Elohim"  designates 
him  as  the  just  one.  Philo,  however,  interpreted 
"Eloliim"  (LXX.  etof)  as  designating  the  '"cosmic 
power  "  ;  and  as  lie  considered  the  Creation  the  most 
important  proof  of  divine  goodness,  he  found  the 
idea  of  goodness  especially  in  Qeuc  ("  De  Migratione 
Abrahami."  S  33  [i.  464]),  On  the  parallel  activity 
of  the  two  powers  and  the  symbols  used  therefor 
in  Scripture,  as  well  as  on  their  emanation  from 
God  and  their  further  development  into  new  pow- 
ers, their  relation  to  God  and  the  world,  their 
part  in  the  Creation,  their  tasks  toward  man,  etc., 
see  Siegfried,  "Philo."  jip.  214-218.  Philo's  expo- 
sition here  is  not  entirely  clear,  as  he  sometimes  con- 
ceives the  powers  to  be  independent  hypostases  and 
sometimes  regards  them  as  immanent  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being. 

The  Logos  :  Philo  considers  these  divine  powers 
in  their  totality  also,  treating  tliera  as  a  single 
independent  being,  which  he  designates  "Logos." 
This  name,  which  he  borrowed  from  Greek  philos- 
ophy, was  first  used  by  Ileraclitus  and  then  adopted 
by  the  Stoics.  Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos  is 
influenced  by  both  of  these  schools.  From  Ileracli- 
tus he  borrowed  the  conception  of  the  "dividing 
Logos"  (/ojof  70/jfi'f),  which  calls  the  various  objects 
into  existence  by  the  combination  of  contrasts  ("  Quis 
Rerum  Divinarum  Heres  Sit,"  §  43  [i.  503]),  and 
from  Stoicism,  the  characterization  of  the  Logos  as 
the  active  and  vivifying  power.  But  Pliilo  borrowed 
also  Platonic  elements  in  designating  the  Logos 
as  the  "idea  of  ideas"  and  the  "archctj'pal  idea" 
("  De  Migratione  Abrahami, "  55 18  [i.  452] ;  "  De  Spe- 
cialibus  Legibus,"  §  36  [ii.  333]).  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition. Biblical  elements:  there  are  Biblical  passages 
in  which  the  word  of  Yiiwn  is  regarded  as  a  power 
acting  independently  and  existing  by  itself,  as 
Isa.  Iv.  11  (comp.  Slatt.  x.  13;  Prov.  xxx.  4);  these 
ideas  were  further  developed  by  later  Judaism  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word  creating  the  world, 
the  divine  throne-chariot  and  its  cherub,  the  divine 
splendor  and  its  shekinah.  and  the  name  of  God  as 
Avell  as  the  names  of  the  angels;  and  Philo  borrowed 
from  all  these  in  elaborating  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos.  Recalls  the  Logos  the  "archangel  of  many 
names,"  "taxiarch"  (corps-commander),  the  "name 
of  God,"  also  the  "heavenly  Adam"  (comp.  "  De 
Confusione  Linguarum,"  ^  11  [i.  411]),  the  "man, 
the  word  of  the  eternal  God."  The  Logos  is  also 
designated  as  "high  priest."  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
alted position  which  the  high  priest  occupied  after 
the  Exile  as  the  real  center  of  the  Jewish  state. 
The  Logos,  like  the  high  priest,  is  the  expiator  of 
sins,  and  the  mediator  and  advocate  for  men:  kcrrii 
("Quis  Rerum  Divinarum  Ileres  Sit."  g  42  [i.  501]. 
and  -npi'iK/rirnr  ("De  Vita  Mosis,"  iii.  14  [ii.  155]). 
From  Alexandrian  theology  Philo  borrowed  the  idea 
of  wisdom  as  the  mediator;  he  thereby  somewhat 
confused  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  regarding  wis- 


dom as  the  higher  principle  from  which  the  Logos 
proceeds,  and  again  coordinating  it  with  the  latter. 

Philo,  in  connecting  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
with  Scripture,  first  of  all  bases  on  Gen.  i.  27  the  re- 
lation of  the  Logos  to  God.  He  trans- 
Relation  of  lates  this  jiassage  as  follows:  "He 
the  Logos    made  man  after  the  image  of  God." 

to  God.  concluding  therefrom  that  an  image 
of  God  existed.  This  image  of  God 
is  the  type  for  all  other  things  (the  "Archetypal 
Idea  "  of  Plato),  a  seal  impressed  upon  things.  The 
Logos  is  a  kind  of  shadow  cast  b\-  God,  having  the 
outlines  but  not  the  blinding  light  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

The  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  divine  powers, 
especially  to  the  two  fundamental  powers,  must 
now  be  examined.  And  here  is  found  a  twofold 
series  of  exegetic  expositions.  According  to  one, 
the  Logos  stands  higher  than  the  two  powers;  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  it  is  in  a  way  the  product  of 
the  two  powers;  similarh'  it  occa.sionally  appears 
as  the  chief  and  leader  of  the  innumerable  jiowers 
proceeding  from  the  primal  powers,  and  again  as 
the  aggregate  or  product  of  them.  In  its  relation 
to  the  world  the  Logos  appears  as  the  universal 
substance  on  which  all  things  depend;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  manna  (as  yevtKurardv  n)  becomes 
a  symbol  for  it.  The  Logos,  however,  is  not  only 
the  archetype  of  things,  but  also  the  power  that 
produces  them,  appearing  as  such  especially  under 
the  name  of  the  Logos  ro/itir  {••  the  divider").  It 
separates  the  individual  beings  of  nature  from  one 
another  according  to  their  characteristics;  but,  onthe 
other  hand,  it  constitutes  the  bond  connecting  the 
individual  creatures,  uniting  their  spiritual  and 
physical  attributes.  It  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
vested it.self  with  the  whole  world  as  an  inde- 
structible garment.  It  appears  as  the  director  and 
shepherd  of  the  things  in  the  world 

Pneuma-     in  so  far  as  they  are  in  motion.     The 

tology.  Logos  has  a  special  relation  to  man. 
It  is  the  type;  man  is  the  copy.  The 
similarity  is  found  in  the  mind  (roic)  of  man.  For 
the  shaping  of  his  nous,  man  (earthly  man)  has  the 
Logos  (the  "heavenly  man")  for  a  pattern.  The 
latter  officiates  here  also  as  "the  divider"  (ro/ieix), 
separating  and  uniting.  The  Logos  as  "  interpreter  " 
announces  God's  designs  to  man.  acting  in  this 
respect  as  prophet  and  priest.  As  the  latter,  he 
softens  punishments  by  making  the  merciful  power 
stronger  than  the  punitive.  The  Logos  has  a  spe- 
cial mystic  influence  upon  the  human  soul,  illu- 
minating it  and  nourishing  it  with  a  higher  spiritual 
food,  like  the  manna,  of  which  the  smallest  piece  has 
the  same  vitality  as  the  whole. 

Cosmology  :  Philo's  conception  of  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  world  was  created  is  entirely  un- 
Biblical  and  un-Jcwish ;  he  is  here  whollv  at  one 
with  Plato  and  the  Stoics.  According  to  him,  God 
does  not  create  the  world-stufT,  but  tinds  it  ready 
at  hand.  God  can  not  create  it,  as  in  its  nature  it 
resists  all  contact  with  the  divine.  Sometimes,  fol- 
lowing the  Stoics,  he  designates  God  as  "  the  efficient 
cause,"  and  matter  as  "the  affected  cause."  He 
seems  to  have  found  this  conception  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  i.  2)  in  the  image  of  the  spirit  of  God  hover- 
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ing  over  tlic  wiilcrs  ("De  0|iilKii)  Muiuli,"  §  3  [i. 
12)).  On  tlio  coniH'Clioii  of  iJicsc  (loctiiiies  with  the 
spi-ciiliilioiisou  tllt■.n't^'K^3  nt'VO.  see  Siegfried,  I.e. 
pp.  280  et  seq. 

riiilo.  iigiiiii  like  PliUo  and  the  Stoics,  conceives 
(if  nmtter  us  having  no  attributes  or  form;  this, 
however,  does  not  liarniouize  with  the  a.ssumi)tion 
of  four  elements.  Philoeonceivesof  matter  as  evil, 
on  Ihe  ground  that  no  praise  is  meted  out  to  it  in 
Genesis  C'Quis  Uerum  I)ivinarun\  lleres  Sit,"  ^  32 
[i.  4!)")|).  As  a  result,  he  can  not  posit  an  actual 
t'reation,  hut  only  a  formation  of  the  world,  as  Plato 
holds.     God  appears  as  demiurge  and  cosnioplast. 

Plulo  frequently  compares  God  to  an  architect  or 
gnnlener,  who  formed  the  present  world  (the  Kuannr 
ii«Trf//rof)according  toa  pattern,  the  ideal  world  (Mio/Kif 
votrrk).  Philo  takes  the  details  of  his  story  of  the 
Creation  entirely  from  Gen.  i.  A  specially  impor- 
tant position  is  assigned  here  to  the  Logos,  which 
executes  the  several  acts  of  the  Creation,  as  God 
can  not  come  into  contact  with  matter,  actually 
creating  only  the  soul  of  the  good. 

Anthropology.  The  Doctrine  of  Man  as  a  Nat- 
ural Being:  I'liiluregaids  llic  physical  natuie  ol'  man 
as  something  defective  and  as  an  obstacle  to  his  de- 
velopment tiiat  can  never  be  fully  surmounted,  but 
still  as  something  indispensable  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  his  being.  With  the  body  the  necessity 
for  food  arises,  as  Philo  explains  in  various  alle- 
gories. The  body,  however,  is  also  of  advantage 
to  the  spirit,  since  the  spiritarrivcs  at  itsknowledge 
of  the  world  by  means  of  the  live  sen.ses.  But 
higher  and  more  important  is  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  This  nature  has  a  twofold  tendency:  one 
toward  the  sensual  and  earthly,  which  Philo  calls 
sen.sibility  (mndiinir),  and  one  toward  the  spiritual, 
whidi  he  calls  reason  (rai'c).  Sensibility  has  its  seat 
in  the  body,  and  lives  in  the  senses,  as  Philo  elabo- 
rates in  varyingallegorie  imagery.  Connected  with 
this  corporeality  of  the  sensibility  are  its  limitations ; 
but,  like  Ihe  body  itself,  it  is  a  necessity  of  nature, 
the  channel  of  all  sense-perception.  Sensibility, 
however,  is  still  more  in  need  of  being  guided  by 
reason.  Reason  is  that  part  of  the  spirit  which 
looks  toward  heavenly  things.  It  is  the  highest, 
the  real  divine  gift  that  has  been  infused  into  man 
from  without  ("  De  Opiticio  Mundi,"  i.  1.5;  "  De  Eo 
Quod  Deterius  Potiori  Insidiatur,"  i.  206);  it  is  the_ 
niascidine  nature  of  the  souL  The  voif  isoriginally 
at  rest ;  and  when  it  begins  to  move  it  produces  the 
several  phenomena  of  mind  (fviJi'U'//inrn).  The  prin- 
cipal i)owers  of  the  voIq  are  judgment,  memory, 
and  lanLru;ige. 

Man  as  a  Moral  Being  :  More  important  in  Philo's 
system  is  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  moral  development  of 
man.  Of  this  he  distinguishes  two  conditions:  (1) 
that  before  time  was,  and  (2)  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  In  the  pretemporal  condition  the 
sold  was  without  body,  free  from  earthly  matter, 
witho\it  .sex,  in  Ihe  condition  of  the  generic  ()fi7Hif) 
man.  morally  perfect,  i.e.,  without  flaws,  but  still 
striving  after  a  higher  purity.  On  entering  upon 
time  the  .soul  loses  its  purity  and  is  confined  in  a 
body.  The  nous  becomes  earthly,  but  it  retains  a 
tendency  toward  something  higher.  Philo  is  not 
entirely  certain  whether  the  body  in  itself  or  merely 


in  its  preponderance  over  the  spirit  is  evil.  But 
the  body  in  any  case  is  a  source  of  danger,  as  it 
easily  drags  the  spirit  into  the  bonds  of  sensibility. 
Here,  also,  Philo  is  undecided  whether  sensibility  is 
in  itself  evil,  or  whether  it  may  merely  lead  into 
temptation,  and  must  itself  be  regarded  as  a  mean 
(/ifooi).  Sensibility  in  any  case  is  the  source  of  the 
jiassionsand  desires.  The  passions  attack  thesensi- 
bility  in  order  to  destroy  the  whole  soul.  On  their 
luiiuberand  llieir  symbols  in  Scripture  see  Siegfrieil. 
I.e.  pp.  243  et  tiff/.  The  "desire '' is  either  the  lustful 
enjoymentof  sensual  things,  dwelling  as  such  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  (noi'/.Ui),  or  it  is  the  craving  for  this 
enjoyment,  dwelling  in  the  breast.  It  connects  the 
nous  and  the  sensil)ilily.  this  being  a  jisychologic 
necessity,  but  an  evil  from  an  elhieal  point  of  view. 

According  to  Philo,  man  ])asses  through  .several 
steps  in  his  ethical  develoiiment.  At  first  Ihe  sev- 
eral elements  of  the  human  being  are  in  a  state  of 
latency,  presenting  a  kind  of  moral  neutrality  whieli 
Philo  designates  by  the  terms  "  naked  "  or  "medial." 
The  nous  is  nude,  or  stands  midway  so  long  as  it 
has  not  decided  either  for  sin  or  for  virtue.  In  this 
period  of  moral  indecision  God  endeavors  to  jirepaie 
the  earthly  nous  for  virtue,  ju'esenting  to  him  in  the 
"earthly  wi.sdom  an<l  virtue"  an  image  of  heavenly 
wisdom.  But  man  (nous)  quickly  leaves  this  slate 
of  neutrality.  As  soon  as  he  meets  the  woman 
(sensibility)  he  is  tilled  with  desire,  and  passion  en- 
snares him  in  the  bonds  of  sensibility.  Here  Ihe 
moral  duties  of  luan  arise;  and  according  to  his  at- 
titude there  are  two  ojiposite  tendencies  in  lui- 
manily. 

Ethics.  Sensual  Life  :  The  sold  is  lirst  aroused 
by  the  stimuliof  sensual  pleasures;  itbeginsto  turn 
toward  them,  and  then  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
volved. It  becomes  devoted  to  the  body,  and  begins 
to  lead  an  intolerable  life  i^inc  li/Jiurof).  It  is  iiitlamed 
and  e.xciled  by  irrational  impulses.  Its  condition  is 
restless  and  painful.  The  sensibility  endures,  ae 
cording  to  Gen.  iii.  16,  great  pain.  A  continual 
inner  void  produces  a  lasting  desire  which  is  never 
satislied.  All  the  higher  aspirations  after  God 
and  virtue  are  stilled.  The?  end  is  complete  moral 
turidlude,  the  annihilation  of  all  sense  of  duty,  the 
corruption  of  the  entire  soul:  not  a  particle  of  the 
soul  that  might  Ileal  the  rest  remains  whole.  The 
worst  consequence  of  this  moral  death  is,  according 
to  Philo,  absolute  ignorance  and  the  loss  of  the 
])ower  of  judgment.  Sensual  things  are  i)laced 
above  spiritual ;  and  wealth  is  regarded  as  Ihe  high- 
est good.  Too  great  a  value  especially  is  jilaced 
upon  the  human  nous;  and  things  are  wrongly 
judged.  Man  in  his  folly  even  opposes  God,  and 
thinks  to  scale  heaven  and  subjugate  the  entire 
earth.  In  the  Held  of  politics,  for  example,  he  at- 
tempts to  rise  from  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
people  to  that  of  ruler  (Philo  cites  .losepli  as  a  type 
of  this  kind).  Sensual  man  generally  employs  his 
intellectual  powers  for  sophistry,  perverting  words 
and  destroying  truth. 

Ascent  to  Reason:  Abraham,  the  "imiiiigranl."  is 
the  symbol  of  man  leaving  sensuality  to  turn  to 
reason  ("De  Migratione  Abrahami."  t^  4  [i.  4;i9]). 
There  are  three  methods  whereby  one  can  rise  toward 
the   divine:     through    teaching,    through    practise 
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(aaHijai^),  aD(l  through  natural  goodness  (iicioTijc). 
{)n  Pliilo's  predecessors  on  this  point  see  Siegfried, 
l.r.  p.  257. 

The  method  through  teaching  hegins  with  a  pre- 
liminary presentiment  and  hope  of  liiglicr  knowl- 
edge, whieli  is  especially  exemplified  in  Enos.  The 
real  "teaeliing"  is  represented  in  tlie  case  of  Abra- 
ham, the  "  lover  of  learning."  The  pujiil  has  to  pass 
tlirougli  three  stages  of  instruction.  The  first  is  that 
of  "  physiolog}',"  during  which  physical  nature  is 
studied.  Abraham  was  in  this  stage  until  he  went  to 
Haran  ;  at  this  time  he  was  the  "  piiysiologer  "  of  na- 
ture, the  "meteorologer. "  Hecognizing  his  sliort- 
comings,  lie  went  to  Ilaran,  and  turned  to  the  study 
of  the  sijirit,  devoting  himself  at  first  to  the  prepara- 
tory learning  that  is  furnished  by  general  education 
{eyaiK/ioc  -aiiieia) ;  this  is  most  conii)letely  analyzed 
by  Philo  in  "  De  Congressu  Qua;rend;e  Erudilionis 
Gratia,"  §  3  (i.  520].  The  pupil  must  study  gram- 
mar, geometry,  astronomy,  rhetoric,  music,  and 
logic;  but  he  can  never  attain  to  more  than  a  partial 
mastery  of  these  sciences,  and  this  only  with  the 
utmost  labor.  He  reaches  only  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  (i-taTi/ixn)  proper,  for  the  "soul's  irra- 
tional opinions"  still  follow  him.  He  sees  onlj'  the 
reflection  of  real  science.  The  knowledge  of  the 
medial  arts  (iiiaai  -/v'"')  often  proves  erroneous. 
Hence  the  "lover  of  learning"  w-ill  endeavor  to  be- 
come a  "wise  man."  Teaching  will  have  for  its 
highest  stage  philosophy,  which  begins  to  divide 
the  mortal  from  the  inunortal,  finite  knowledge  from 
infinite  knowledge.  The  tendency  toward  the  sen- 
suous is  given  up,  and  the  insufficiencj'  of  mere 
knowledge  is  recognized.  He  perceives  that  wisdom 
(aoipia)  is  something  higher  than  sophistry  (anpiortia) 
and  that  the  only  subject  of  contemplation  for  the 
wise  is  ethics.  He  attains  to  possession  (Kriiai^)  and 
use  (xP'i'^'C) :  and  at  the  highest  stage  he  beholds 
heavenly  things,  even  the  Eternal  God  Himself. 

By  the  method  of  practise  man  strives  to  attain  to 
the  highest  good  bj'  means  of  moral  action.  The 
preliminary  here  is  change  of  mind  (//E-iiiwn),  the 
turning  away  from  the  sensual  life.  This  turning 
away  is  syndiolized  in  Enoch,  who,  according  to 
Gen.  V.  24,  "  was  not."  Rather  than  undertake  to  en- 
1  I  gage  iu  the  struggle  with  evil  it  is  better  for  tiian  to 
'0  .  escape  therefrom  b}'  running  away.  He  can  also 
meet  the  passions  as  an  ascetic  combatant.  Jloral 
endeavor  is  added  to  the  struggle.  Many  dangers 
arise  here.  The  body  (Egypt),  sensuality  (Labau 
and  others),  and  lust  (the  snake)  tempt  the  ascetic 
warrior.  The  sophists  (Cain,  etc.)  try  to  lead  him 
astray.  Discouraged  by  his  labors,  the  ascetic 
flags  in  his  endeavors;  but  God  comes  to  his  aid,  as 
exemplified  in  Eliczer,  and  fills  him  with  love  of 
labor  instead  of  hatred  thereof.  Thus  the  warrior 
attains  to  victory.  lie  slays  lust  as  Phinehas  slays 
the  snake;  and  in  this  way  Jacob  ("he  who  trips 
tip"),  the  wrestling  ascetic,  is  transformed  into 
Israel,  who  beholds  God. 

Good  moral  endowment,  however,  takes  prece- 
dence of  teaching  and  practise.  Virtue  here  is  not 
the  result  of  hard  labor,  but  is  the  excellent  fruit 
maturing  of  itself.  Noah  represents  the  prelimi- 
nary stage.  He  is  praised,  while  no  really  good  deeds 
are  reported  of  him,  whence  it  may  be  concluded 


that  the  Bible  refers  to  his  good  disposition.  But 
as  Xoah  is  praised  only  in  comparison  with  his 
contemporaries,  it  follows  that  lie  is  not  yet  a  per- 
fect man.  There  are  several  types  in  the  Bible  rep- 
resenting the  perfect  stage.  It  appears  in  its  purest 
form  in  Isaac.  He  is  perfect  from  the  beginning: 
perfection  is  a  part  of  his  nature  (oiair) ;  and  he  can 
never  lose  it  (airi/Kuo;  koI  airoudSiir).  With  such  per- 
sons, therefore,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of 
Views  on  rest  and  joy.  Philo's  doctrine  of  vir- 
Virtue.  tue  is  Stoic,  although  he  is  undecided 
whether  complete  dispassionateness 
(a-adaa;  "  De  Allcgoriis  Legum,"  iii.  45  [i.  513])  or 
moderation  (iirrpio-adclv;  "De  Abrahanio,"  g  44  [ii. 
137])  designates  the  really  virtuouscondition.  Philo 
identifies  virtue  in  itself  and  in  general  with  divine 
wis<lom.  Hence  he  uses  the  symbols  interchange- 
ably for  both;  and  as  he  also  frequently  identifies 
the  Logos  with  divine  wisdom,  the  allegoric  desig- 
nations here  too  are  easily  interchanged.  The  Gar- 
den of  Eden  is  "the  wisdom  of  God  "  and  also  "the 
Logos  of  God  "  and  "  virtue."  The  fundamental  vir- 
tue is  goodness;  and  from  it  proceed  four  cardinal 
virtues — prudence,  courage,  .self-control,  and  justice 
{<pp6vTjGir,  hvi\pin,  cutppocvvj],  AtHntociiTj) — as  the  four 
rivers  proceed  from  the  river  of  Eden.  An  essential 
difference  between  Philo  and  the  Stoics  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Philo  seeks  in  religion  the  basis  for  all 
ethics.  Religion  helps  man  to  attain  to  virtue, 
which  he  can  not  reach  of  himself,  as  the  Stoics 
hold.  God  must  implant  vh-tue  in  man  ("De  Allc- 
goriis Legum,"  i.  53  [i.  73]).  Hence  the  goal  of  the 
ethical  endeavor  is  a  religious  one:  the  ecstatic  con- 
templation of  God  and  the  disembodiment  of  souls 
after  death. 

Helleuislic  Judaism  culminated  in  Philo,  and 
through  him  exerted  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on 
Christianity  also.  For  the  Jews  themselves  it  soon 
succumbed  to  Palestinian  Judaism.  The  develop- 
ment that  ended  in  the  Talmud  offered  a  surer  guar- 
anty for  the  continuance  of  Judaism,  as  opposed  to 
paganism  and  rising  Christianity,  than  .Jewish  Hel- 
lenism couhl  promise,  which,  with  all  its  loyalty  to 
the  laws  of  the  Fathers,  could  not  help  it  to  an  inde- 
pendent position.  The  cosmopolitanism  of  Chris- 
tianity soon  swept  away  Hellenistic  Judaism,  which 
could  never  go  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Law  super- 
fluous, notwithstanding  its  philosophic  liberality. 
(For  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  Philo's  influence 
on  Judaism  and  Christianity  see  Siegfried,  I.e.  pp. 
275-399.) 

BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Sctiurer,  Gesch.:  Siegfried,  Philn  rnn  Aler- 
andria,  etc..  ls:.i.  On  the  lireek  .MSS.  of  PhUo"s  extant 
works:  Schurer,  I.e.  iii.  493,  note  2C:  Cohn-Wendland.  Phi- 
loniit  Alexanilrini  Opera  Qua-  Supersunl.  vol.  i..  pp.  I.- 
c.'ilv.:  vol.  ii.,  pp.  l.-xxxiv.;  vol.  iii..  pp.  l.-xxii.  On  the  indi- 
rect sources  that  may  be  usetl  fi>r  reconstnictint.'  the  text : 
Schurer,  f.c.  pp.  494  t^.-^f^/..  notes  2S.  29.  Oniniiislationsof  Phi- 
lo's works  :  Schurer,  I.e.  p.  49(»,  note  30:  Oihu-Wendlaiul.  Lc. 
vol.  1..  pp.  Ixxx.<-(.«f</.  Other  (iennan  translations:  M.J[osI], 
Phil't.t  (ie.'tnmmelte  Schri/im  I'trhersrlzt,  Leipslc,  l.s.irt-T3: 
M.  Friedlaniler,  I'rher  die  Philanthropic  des  MoMigchen 
(lesetzcs,  Vienna,  ISfO. 
T.  C.   S. 

His  Relation  to  the  Halakah  :  Philo's  rela- 
tion to  P;dcstiiiiaii  exegesis  and  exposition  of  the 
Law  is  twofold :  that  of  receiver  and  that  of  giver. 
While  his  method  of  interpretation  was  influenced 
by  the  Palestinian  Midrash,  be  in  his  turn  influenced 
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this  Miilnish;  for  many  of  liis  ideas  were  luloptcd 
by  I'alfsliiiiHiistliolars,  ami  are  slill  foiiiul  srattereil 
throiifjliout  llie  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  The 
ralcstndan  Halakah  was  iirohably  known  in  Alexan- 
dria even  before  the  time  of  Philo.  and  was  appar- 
ently introdueed  by  Jndah  b.  Tabbai,  or  Joshua  b. 
Perahyali,  who  lied  from  the  persecutious  of  Hyr- 
canus  to  Ale.xamlria,  where  he  reraaiued  for  some 
time.  Philo  liad,  moreover,  the  opportunity  of 
Rtudyinj;  Palestinian  exegesis  in  its  home;  for  he 
visitid  Jerusalem  once  or  twice,  and  at  these  times 
could  communicate  his  views  and  his  method  of 
exegesis  to  tlie  Palestinian  scholars.  Furthermore, 
later  teachers  of  the  Law  occasionally  visited  Alex- 
andria, among  them  Joshua  b.  Ilauaniah  (comp. 
Niddah  ti'Jb);  and  these  carried  various  Philonic 
ideas  back  to  Palestine.  The  same  expositions  of 
tlic  I^iw  and  the  same  Biblical  exegesis  are  very 
frequently  found,  therefore,  in  Philo  and  in  the 
Talmud  and  Midrasliim.  The  only  means  of  as- 
certaining Philo's  exact  relation  to  Palestinian 
exegesis  lies  in  the  determination  of  the  priority  of 
one  of  two  parallel  passages  found  in  both  authori- 
ties. In  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  a  distinction 
must  lirsl  be  drawn  between  tlie  Halakah  and  the 
Haggadali. 

With  regard  to  tlie  Halakah,  which  originated  in 
Palestine,  it  maybe  assumed  with  certainty  that  the 
interpretations  and  expositions  found  in  Philo  whicli 

coincide  with  those   of  the    Halakah 

His  Debt     have  been  borrowed  by  him  from  the 

to  the        latter:   and  his  relation  to  it  is,  therc- 

Halakah.     fore,  only  that  of  the  recipient.     Any 

inlluence  which  he  may  have  exercised 
upon  it  can  have  been  only  a  negative  one.  inasnuich 
as  he  aroused  the  opposition  of  Palestinian  scholars 
by  many  of  his  iuteriiretations,  and  inspired  them 
to  controvert  him.  The  following  examples  may 
serve  to  elucidate  his  relation  to  the  Halakah:  Philo 
saysC'De  SpecialibusLegibus,"ed.  Leipsic,  §  13,  cd. 
Jhmgey  [cited  hereafter  as  M.].  312).  in  interpreting 
Deut.  xxii.  23-27,  that  the  distinction  made  in  the 
Law  as  to  whether  the  violence  was  offered  in  the 
city  or  in  the  lielil  must  not  be  taken  literally,  tli.e 
point  being  whether  the  girl  cried  for  help  and  could 
have  found  it,  without  reference  to  the  place  where 
«he  was  assaiUted.  The  same  view  is  found  in  the 
Halakah :  "  One  might  think  that  if  the  deed  occurred 
in  the  city,  tlie  girl  was  guilty  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  that  if  it  took  place  in  the  field,  she 
was  invariably  innocent.  According  to  Deut.  xxii. 
27,  however,  '  the  betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there 
w;is  none  to  save  her.'  This  shows  that  wlierever 
help  may  be  expected  the  girl  is  guilty,  whether 
the  as.sault  is  made  in  the  city  or  in  the  field ;  but 
wlicre  no  help  is  to  be  expected,  she  is  innocent, 
whether  the  assault  occurs  in  thecitj'  or  in  the  field" 
(Sifre.  Deut.  243  |ed.  Friedmann,  p.  118b]).  Philo 
explains  {I.e.  ^  21  [M.  319-320])  the  words  "God 
delivers  liim  into  his  hand  "  (Ex.  xxi.  13,  IIebr.)as 
follows:  "A  man  has  secretly  committed  a  premed- 
itated murder  and  has  escaped  human  justice:  but 
his  act  has  not  been  hidden  from  divine  vengeance, 
and  he  shall  be  punished  for  it  by  death.  Another 
man  who  has  committed  a  venial  offense,  for  whicli 
he  deserves  exile,  also  has  escaped  human  justice. 


Tills  latter  man  God  uses  as  a  tool,  to  act  as  the 
executioner  of  the  murderer,  whom  He  causes  him 
to  meet  and  to  slay  unintentioiially.  The  murderer 
has  now  been  punished  by  deatli,  while  his  execu- 
tioner is  exiled  for  manslaughter;  the  latter  thus 
suffering  the  punishment  which  he  has  merited  be- 
cause of  his  original  minor  offense."  This  same  in- 
terpretation is  found  in  the  Halakah  as  well  (Mak. 
10b:  comp.  also  Jlek.,  Jlishjiatim,  iv.  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  86a]).  In  explaining  the  law  given  in  Deut.  xxi. 
10-14,  Philo  says,  furthermore  ("  De  Carilate,"  g  14 
[M.  394]),  that  a  captive  woman  taken  in  war  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  slave  if  her  captor  will  not  take 
her  to  wife.  The  same  interpretation  is  found  in 
the  Halakah  (Sifie.  Deut.  214  [ed.  Friedmann,  ji. 
113a]),  which  explains  the  words  "lo  tit'amer  bah" 
(=  "thou  shall  not  do  her  wrong")  to  mean,  "thou 
slialt  not  keep  her  as  a  slave." 

Numerous  instances  are  al.so  found  in  which, 
though  Philo  departs  in  the  main  point  from  the 
Halakah,  he  agrees  with  it  in  certain  details.  Thu.s, 
in  interpreting  the  law  set  forth  in  Ex.  xxi.  22 
("De  SpeeialibusLegibus,"^;  19  |M.  317 1)  he  differs 
entirely  from  the  Halakah,  except  that  he  says  that 
the  man  in  question  is  liable  to  punishment  only  in 
case  he  has  beaten  the  woman  on  the  belly.  The 
Halakah  (Mek.  I.e.  v.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  90a])  deduces 
this  law  from  the  word  "liarah"(=  "pregnant"). 

Philo  agrees  with  the  Halakah  also  in  his  justifi- 
cation of  various  laws.  The  law  given  in  Ex.  xxii. 
1,  according  to  which  the  ownei  has  the  right  to 
kill  a  thief,  is  based  by  Philo  on  the  assumption  tliat 
the  thief  breaks  in  with  murderous  intent,  in  which 
case  he  would  certainly  be  ready  to  kill  the  owner 
should  the  latter  try  to  prevent  him  from  stealing 
("De  Specialibus  Legibus,"  t;  2  [M.  337]).  The 
Mishnali  (Sanh.  viii.  6  and  Talmud  72a)  gives  the 
same  explanation. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  Philo  bor- 
rowed certain  halakol  that  have  no  foundation  in 
Scripture,  regarding  them  as  authoritative  interpre- 
tations of  the  law  in  question.  He  .says,  for  instance 
(I.e.  %  5  [M.  304]),  that  the  marriage  of  a  Jew  with 
a  non-Jewish  woman  is  forbidden,  no  matter  of 
what  nation  .she  be,  although  the  Talmud  says  ('Ab. 
Zarah  301))  that,  according  to  the  Pentateiichal  law 
(Deut.  vii.  3),  only  a  marriage  witha  member  of  any 
of  the  seven  Canaanitish  peoples  was  forbidden,  the 
extension  of  this  prohibition  to  all  other  nations 
being  merely  a  rabbinic  decree. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Philo's  relation  to 
the  Halakah  is  his  frequent  agreement  with  an 
earlier  halakah  where  it  differs  from  a  later  one. 
This  fact  has  thus  far  remained  unnoticed,  although 
it  is  most  important,  since  it  thus  frequently  be- 
comes possible  to  determine  which  portions  of  the 
accepted  halakah  are  earlier  and  which  are  later  in 
date.  A  few  examples  may  serve  to  make  this 
clear.  Philo  says  ("  De  Caritate,"  g  14 
Agreement    [M.  393]),  in  explaining  the  law  given 

with  the  in  Deut.  xxi.  10-14,  regarding  a 
Earlier  woman  taken  captive  in  war,  that  she 
Halakah.  must  cut  her  nails.  This  interpreta- 
tion of  verse  12  of  the  .same  chapter 
agrees  with  the  earlier  halakah.  represented  by  H. 
Eliezer  (Sifre,  Deut,  212  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  112b]); 
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Ijut  the  latfT  lialakah  (Sifre,  I.e.),  represented 
by  R.  Akiba,  explains  tlie  words  "vve-'asetah 
et-ziparneha"  as  meaning  ''she  shall  let  bcr  nails 
grow."  Again,  PbilosaysC'DeSpecialibusLegibus," 
§  19  [M.  317J),  in  interpreting  the  law  of  Ex.  x.xi. 
18-19:  "If  the  per.son  in  question  has  so  far  recov- 
ered from  his  hurt  that  he  is  able  to  go  out  again, 
although  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  assisted 
by  another  or  to  u.sc  crutches,  his  assailant  is  no 
longer  lialile  to  punishment,  even  in  ease  liis  victim 
subsequently  dies;  for  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  his  death,  is  a  result  of  the  blow,  since  he  has 
recovered  in  the  meantime."  Hence  Philo  takes  the 
phra.se  "upon  his  stall"  (ih.  verse  19)  literally.  In 
like  manner  he  interprets  {I.e.  %  3  [M.  336-337])  the 
passiige  "If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him"  {ib.  x.\ii.  3) 
as  follows:  "If  the  owner  catches  the  thief  before 
sunrise  he  may  kill  him;  but  after  the  sun  has  risen, 
he  no  longer  lias  this  right."  Both  these  explana- 
tions by  Philo  contradict  the  accepted  halakah, 
which  interprets  the  passages  E.x.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  3, 
as  well  as  Dent.  xxii.  17,  tiguratively,  taking  the 
phrase  "upon  his  staff"  to  mean  "supported  by  his 
own  strength,"  and  interpreting  the  passage  "If  the 
sun  be  risen  upon  him  "  to  mean  "  when  it  is  clear  as 
daylight  that  the  thief  would  not  have  killed  the 
owner,  even  had  the  latter  prevented  him  from  the 
robbery"  (eomp.  Mek.,  Jlishpatim,  vi.  [ed.  Weiss, 
p.  88b]).  Philo  here  follows  the  earlier  halakah, 
whose  representative,  K.  Eliezer  (Sifre,  Deut.  237 
[ed.  Friedmann,  p.  l'18a]),  says  "debarim  ki-keta- 
bam  "  (="the  phrases  must  be  taken  literally"). 
Although  only  Deut.  xxii.  17  is  mentioned  in  Ket. 
46a  and  Yer.  Ket.  28c  in  connection  with  K.  Elie/er's 
statement,  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  such  state- 
ment nuist  not  be  applied  to  the  other  two  phrases; 
and  it  maj'  be  inferred  from  Philo  that  these  tliree 
phrases,  wliich  weie  explained  fjgurativel}'  by  I{. 
Ishmael,  were  taken  literally  by  the  old  halakah. 

The  same  agreement  between  Philo  and  the  earlier 
halakah  is  found  in  the  following  examples:  Philo 
takes  the  phrases  Ex.  xxi.  23-2,5  and  Deut.  xix.  21. 
"eye  for  eye,"  "tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.,  literally,  say- 
ing (Z.c.  g"33  [M.  329])  that,  according  to  the  Mo- 
saic law.  the  "  lex  talionis  "  must  hold. 

Supports     This  explanation  differs  from  that  of 

the   "  Lex    theaccepled  halakah,  which  interprets 

Talionis."'    the   phrases  in  question  as  meaning 

merely  a  nionej-  indemnity  (llek.  I.e. 

viii.   [ed.  "Weiss,  p."  90b] ;  15.  K.  93b-94"a).  whereas 

the  earlier  halakah  (as  represented  by  R.  Eliezer,  B. 

K.  94a)  says  " '.ayin  tal.iat  'ayin  mammash  "  (="an 

eye  for  an  eye  "  is  meant  in  the  literal  sense).     This 

view  of  the  earlier  halakah  was  still  known  as  such 

to  the  later  teachers;   otherwise  the  Talmud  (B.  K. 

I.e.)  would  not  have  taken  special  pains  to  refute  this 

view,  and  to  prove  its  incorrectness. 

It  frciiuently  happens  that  when  Philo  differs 
from  the  Halakah  in  expounding  a  law,  and  gives 
an  interpretation  at  variance  with  it,  such  divergent 
explanation  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  one  and  is  dis- 
proved in  the  Talnuid  or  the  halakic  midrashim.  This 
fact  is  especially  noteworthy,  since  in  many  cases  it 
renders  possible  the  reconstruction  of  the  earlier  hala- 
kah by  a  comparison  with  Philo's  interjiretations, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  example:  Philo  savs 
X.— 2 


(I.e.  %  27  [M.  323]),  in  discussing  the  law  of  Ex.  xxi. 
28-29,  that  if  an  ox  known  to  lie  vicious  kills  a  per- 
son, then  the  ox  as  well  as  its  owner  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Philo  interprets  the  words  "his 
owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death"  {ih.  verse  29)  to  re- 
fer to  "death  by  legal  sentence," although  in  certain 
circumstances  the  Law  niaj'  exempt  the  owner  from 
this  penalty  and  impo.se  a  fine  instead.  The  ac- 
cepted Halakah,  however,  explains  the  phrase  in 
question  to  mean  that  the  owner  will  suffer  death 
at  the  hand  of  God,  while  lunnan  justice  can  punish 
him  only  by  a  fine,  in  no  ease  having  the  right  to 
put  liim  to  death  because  his  ox  has  killed  a  man 
(Mek.  I.e.  x.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  93a];  Sauh.  15a,  b). 
This  interpretation  of  the  Halakah  was  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  universally  accepted;  for  in  Mek.  I.e. 
and  especiallj'  in  the  Talmud,  I.e.  it  is  attacked 
in  the  remark:  "Perhaps  the  passage  really  means 
that  the  owner  shall  be  sentence<l  to  death  by  a 
human  court."  It  appears  from  this  statement  as 
well  as  from  Sanh.  i.  4  (conip.  Geiger,  "Urschrift," 
pp.  448  et  .VQ.)  that  tlie  earlier  lialakah  held  that  the 
owner  should  be  sentenced  to  death.  This  view 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  later  halakah.  and 
was  not  entirely  set  aside  until  a  very  late  date,  as 
appears  from  Sauh.  I.e. 

It  is  iuipossible,  however,  to  ascribe  to  the  earlier 
Halakah  all  the  interpretations  of  Philo  that  are 
mentioned  and  refuted  in  the  Talmud  and  the  hala- 
kic midrashim;  and  extreme  caution  must  be  ob- 
served in  determining  which  of  Philo's  interpreta- 
tions that  differ  from  the  accepted  Halakah  are  to  be 
assigned  to  the  earlier  one.  Many  of  Philo's  ex- 
planations are  quoted  according  to  tlie 
Influence  rulings  of  the  court  of  Alexandria  and 
of  tlie  to  its  interpretation  of  the  Law,  and 
Court  of  Al-  were  never  recognized  in  the  Pales- 
exandria.  tinian  Halakah.  Tliey  are,  neverthe- 
less, cited  as  jiossilile  interpretations, 
and  are  refuted  in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Jlidra.shim. 
Alexandrian  judicial  procedure  in  general  being 
frequently  made  an  object  of  criticism. 

Philo's  relation  to  the  Palestinian  haggadic  exe- 
gesis is  different,  for  it  can  not  be  said  that  wherever 
Palestinian  ideas  coincide  with  his  own  it  must  in- 
variably have  formed  the  basis  of  his  statements 
(comp.  Freudenthal,  "Ilellenistische  Studien,"  pp. 
57-77).  While  this  dependence  may  have  existed 
in  numerous  instances,  it  may  contidcntly  be  aflirmed 
that  in  many  other  cases  the  Palestinian  sources  bor- 
rowed ideas  which  Philo  liad  drawn  from  Hellenistic 
authorities.  The  following  examples  may  serve  to 
show  that  the  Palestinian  Ilaggadah  is  indebted  to 
Philo;  Gen.  R.  viii.  1  exijlains  the  passage  Gen.  i.  27 
to  mean  that  God  originally  created  man  as  an  An- 
DUOGYNOS,  this  idea  being  first  expressed  by  Philo 
in  explanation  of  the  sjime  passage  ("De  Opiticio 
JIundi,"  §  24  [:M.  17]  and  more  clearly  in  "  De  Alle- 
goriis  Legum."  ii.  4  [M.  49]).  In  like  manner  the 
idea  expressed  in  Gen.  R.  xiv.  3  of  a  twofold  creation 
of  man,  in  part  divine  and  in  part  earthly,  has  been 
taken  from  Philo,  who  was  the  first  to  enunciate  this 
doctrine("DeOpiticioMundi,"§  13  [M.  49-50]).  while 
the  interpretation  given  in  Ex.  R.  xxvi.  1,  that  Moses 
was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  water,  is  certainly 
taken  from  Philo,  who  says  ("'Vita  Mosis,"  i.  4  pi. 
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83])  tlml  Closes  received  liis  iimiie  because  lie  was 
foiiml  ill  llie  water,  the  Egyptian  word  for  which  is 
"  mos. " 

In  the  case  of  nmny  of  the  ideas  and  principles 
found  both  in  Pliilo  and  in  tlie  Tahiuidic  and 
Midiashic  liteniture  it  is  impossible  to 
Relation  to  assert  that  there  has  been  borrowing 
Palestinian  on  either  side;  and  it  is  much  more 
Haggadic  justitiable  to  assiiine  that  such  ideas 
Exegesis,  originated  independently  of  each 
other  in  Palestine  and  in  Alexandria. 
This  may  have  been  the  case  also  witli  the  rules  of 
hermeneuties.  The  jirineiples  wliicli  Philo  framed 
for  the  allegoric  inlerpretaliou  of  Seriplure  corre- 
spond in  part  to  the  exegetic  system  of  the  Pales- 
tinian llalakah.  It  is  highly  probable,  however, 
that  neither  borrowed  these  rules  from  the  other, 
but  that  both,  feeling  the  need  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, though  for  dili'erent  purposes,  indciicndently 
invented  and  formulated  these  methods  while  fol- 
lowing the  same  trend  of  tlM>ught.  Some  examples 
of  similarity  in  the  rules  may  be  given  here.  Pliilo 
formulates  the  principle  that  a  deeper  meaning  is 
implied  in  the  repetition  of  well-known  facts  ("De 
Congressu  Eruditionis  Cratia."  sj  14  [.AI.  .')2ilJ);  and 
this  same  rule  was  formulated  by  Akiba  also  (Sifre, 
Num.  2,  according  to  the  reading  of  Elijah  Wilna). 
Philo  slates  as  another  rule  that  there  is  nosupertlu- 
ous  word  in  the  Bible,  and  wherever  thcio  is  a  word 
which  seems  to  be  such,  it  must  be  interpreted. 
Hence  he  explains  ("  De  Profugis,"  t;  10  [  M.  r,.^4])  the 
ajiijarently  sujiertluous  word  in  Ex.  xxi.  I'i.  This 
principle  is  formulated  by  Akiba  als()(Yer.  Sliab.  xix. 
17a;  comp.  alsoSanh.  (Uli,  where  Akiba  deduces  the 
same  meaning  from  the  apparently  redundant  word 
ill  Xnm.  XV.  31,  as  Philo  does  from  Ex.  xxi.  12). 

BIBLIOGRAPIIV  :  Z.  Frankel,  Vchcr  den  Ki»/(i(i«  ilcr  Piilil/iti- 
ncnstjichrn  Kxcucsc  auf die  Alcxaudrinische  ITcrmcueul Hi, 
pp.  UIO  ISfJ,  I,t"l|)slo.  lH."il ;  lileui.  rdur  I'ahlMiiiiitsisclic  ruul 
Akxttndrinw-hf  Schriftforsrhiunt,  In  T}tf  I'rimramme  of 
the  Ifreslan  Simindt'ii,  lS.>t;  IJernimrd  Itittt-r.  IVtiht  mul 
die  llahtcha.  Hi.  1879;  (iriltz.  lkt«  Karlifcxt  dcr  Krstliinir  hri 
Pliilii.  In  MiiuiilK-'fhrirt.  ISTT.  pp.  4:i;)-H2:  Cuil  Siccfrl.'il, 
PItilo  vtiit  Alexandria  <ds  A  ufthncr  ile!<  Alien  T'.-<1aniLnls, 
Jena,  IST.i:  N.J.  Wi^insMu.  y.iir  (lencKiKdcr  Agada:  purl  II., 
Die  Alcxaiidrinische  Aoada,  GOttiuKuu,  1001. 
T.  J.   Z.   L. 

PHINEHAS:  1. —Biblical  Data  :  SonofEloa- 
zar  and  grandson  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  2.5;  1  Chron.  v. 
30,  vi.  3,5  [A.  V.  vi.  4,  50J).  His  mother  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  Putiel's  dau,gliters;  and  it  seems 
that  he  was  the  only  child  of  liis  parents  (Ex.  I.e.). 
Phinelias  came  into  prominence  through  his  execu- 
tion of  Ziniri,  son  of  Salu,  and  Co/.bi,  daughter  of 
Zur,  a  Midianite  prince,  at  Shittim,  where  the  Israel- 
ites worshiped  Haal-peor.  Through  his  zeal  he  also 
stayed  the  jilague  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Israelites  as  a  piinishmenl  for  their  sin ;  and  for  this 
act  he  was  approved  by  God  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  divine  jiromise  that  the  priesthood  should 
remain  in  his  family  forever  (Num.  xxv.  7-1.")). 
After  this  event  Phinelias  accompanied,  as  priest, 
the  expedition  sent  against  the  Midianites,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  latter  (ih.  xxxi. 
6  ft  se(j.).  AVhen  the  Israelites  had  settK^d  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  Phinelias  headed  the  ])arty  which 
was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and   Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  because 


of  the  altar  that  had  been  built  by  them  east  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  l.'J). 

At  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  Phine- 
lias received  a  hill  iu  Mount  Ephraim,  where  his 
father,  Eleazar,  was  buried  (///.  xxiv.  33).  He  is 
further  mentioned  as  delivering  the  oracle  to  the 
Israelites  in  their  war  with  the  Benjamiles  (Judges 
XX.  2>i).  In  1  Chron.  ix.  20  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  the  Korahites  who  guarded  the  entrance 
to  the  sacred  tent. 

The  act  of  Phinelias  in  executing  judgment  and 
his  reward  ate  sung  l)y  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cvi.  30, 
31).  Pliinehas  is  extolled  in  the  Apocrypha  also: 
"And  Phinelias,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  is  the  third  in 
glory"  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xlv.  23);  "And  he  was 
zealous  for  the  law,  even  as  Phinelias  did  unto 
Zimri,  the  sou  of  Salu  "  (I  ^laec.  ii.  20). 

E.  (1.  II.  M.  Sel. 

In    Rabbinical     Literature :      Phinelias    is 

highly  extolled  by  ihi^  Kalibis  for  his  ]iromptness 
and  energy  in  executing  the  luiuce  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  and  the  Jlidianitish  woman.  While  even 
Moses  himself  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  weeping  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle (Num.  xxv.  6),  Pliinehas  aloiu'  was  selfpos- 
se.ssed  and  decided.  He  first  appealed  to  the  brave 
men  of  Israel,  asking  who  would  be  willing  to  kill 
the  criminals  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life;  and,  receiving 
no  answer,  he  then  undertook  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
ecution himself  (Sifre.  Num.  131 ;  Targ.  pseudo- 
Jonathan  to  Num.  xxv.  7).  According  to  Midr. 
Agada  to  Num.  I.e.,  however,  Phinelias  thought  that 
the  punishment  of  Zimri  was  incumbent  on  him,  say- 
ing: "Reuben  himself  having  committed  adultery 
[Gen.  XXXV.  22J,  noiu^  of  his  descendants  is  (iiialitied 
to  inmisli  the  adulterers;  nor  can  the  punishment  he 
inflicted  by  a  descendant  of  Simeon,  because  the 
criminal  is  a  Simeonite  prince;  but  I,  a  descend- 
ant of  Levi,  who  with  Simeon  destroyed  the  inhab- 
itants of  Shechem  for  having  committed  ailullery, 
will  kill  the  descendant  of  Simeon  for  not  having 
followed  his  ancestor's  exani|de."  Pliinehas.  having 
removed  the  iron  point  from  his  sjiear  (according  to 
Pirke  R.  El.  xlvii.,  it  was  .Mo.ses'  sjiear  that  Phine- 
has  had  snatched),  leaned  on  the  shaft  as  on  a 
rod;  otherwise  the  Simconites  would  not  have  al- 
lowed him  to  enter  the  tent.  Indeed,  the  people  in- 
quired his  object  in  entering  the  tent,  whereupon 
he  answered  that  he  was  about  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Zimri,  and  was  admitted  unopposed. 
After  having  stabbed  the  man  and  the  woman, 
Phinelias  carried  both  of  them  on  his  spear  out  of 
the  tent, so  thatall  the  Israelites  might  see  that  they 
had  been  justly  punished.  ■ 

Twelve  miracles  were  wrought  for  Pliinehas  at 
this  time,  among  others  the  following:  he  was 
aided  by  divine  providence  in  carrying  the  two 
bodies  on  his  spear  (comp.  Josephiis,  "Ant."  iv.  6, 
§  12);  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  spear  suiiixirted  the 
weight  of  two  corpses;  th(?  lintel  of 
The  the  tent  was   raised   by  an  angel  so 

Twelve        that   Pliinehas   was  not   required   to 
Miracles,      lower   his   spear;    the   blood   of   the 
victims   was   coagulated    so    that   it 
might  not   drop  on  Phinelias  and  render  him   un- 
clean.    Still,  when  he  came  out  the  people  of  the 
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tribe  of  Simeon  gatliered  around  liiin  witli  tlie  in- 
tention of  killing  him,  upon  wliicli  the  angel  of 
deatli  began  to  mow  down  tlie  Israelites  with  greater 
fury  than  before.  Phinehas  dashed  the  two  eorpses 
to  the  ground,  saying:  "Lord  of  the  world,  is  it 
worth  while  that  so  many  Israelites  perish  through 
these  two?"  and  thereupon  tlic  plague  was  stayed. 
An  allusion  to  this  incident  is  made  by  the  Psalm- 
ist: "Then  stood  up  Phinehas,  and  e.\eeuted  judg- 
ment "  (Ps.  cvi.  30),  the  Rabbis  explaining  the  word 
"  wa-yefallel"  as  meaning  "he  disputed  with  God." 
The  archangels  were  about  to  eject  Phinehas  from 
his  place,  but  God  said  to  them:  "Leave  him;  he 
is  a  zealot,  the  son  of  a  zealot  [that  is,  Levi],  one 
wild,  like  his  father  [Aaron],  appeases  My  anger" 
(Sanh.  S2b;  Sifre,  I.e.;  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Num.  XXV.  7;  Tan.,  Balak,  30;  Num.  U.  xx.  26). 
In  Her.  6b,  however,  the  above-quoted  pas.sage  fn^ni 
liie  Psalms  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  Phinehas 
prayed  to  God  to  check  the  plague.  The  people  of 
all  the  other  tribes,  out  of  envy,  mocked  Phinclias, 
saying :  "  Have  ye  seen  how  a  descendant  of  one  who 
fattened  ["pittem"]  calves  for  sacrifices  to  tlie  idol 
[referring  to  his  grandfather  Putiel ;  comp.  Jetiiuo 
IN  H.vni5iNic.\L  Liter.\tuue]  killed  the  prince  of  a 
tribe?"  God  then  pointed  out  tlial  Phinehas  was 
in  reality  the  son  Of  Eleazar  and  the  grandson  of 
Aaron  (Sanh.  I.e.;  IJ.  B.  109b;  Sifre,  I.e.). 

Altliough  the  priesthood  had  been  previously 
given  to  Aaron  and  his  offspring,  Phinehas  became 
a  priest  only  after  he  had  executed  Zimri,  or,  ac- 
cording to  R.  Aslii,  after  he  had  reconciled  the  tribes 
in  the  affair  of  the  alt;ir(Zeb.  101b;  comp.  PiiiXE- 
n.\s,  lJiiiLic.\L  D.vta).  The  priestly  portions  of 
every  slaughtered  animal — the  shoulder,  the  two 
cheeks,  and  the  maw  (Deut.  xviii.  3) — were  as.signed 
by  God  to  the  priests  solely  because  of  the  merit  of 
Phinclias  in  killing  Zimri  and  Cozbi:  the;  shoulder 
as  a  reward  for  carrying  on  his  shoulder  the  two 
corjises;  the  two  cheeks,  for  having  pleaded  with 
his  mouth  in  favor  of  the  Israelites;  and  the  maw, 
for  having  stabbed  the  two  adulterers  in  that  part 
(Sifre.  Deut.  16");  Hul.  134b;  Midr.  Agada  to  Num. 
XXV.  13).  Owing  to  the  sad  consequences  attending 
the  Israelites'  lapse  into  idolatry,  Phinclias  pro- 
nounced  an  anatlicma,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Unutterable  Name  and  of  the  writing  of  the  tables, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  cmirts 
of  justice,  against  any  Israelite  who  should  drink 
the  wine  of  a  heathen  (Pirke  R.  El.  xlvii.). 

Phinehas  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest 
specially  anointed  ("meshuah  milhamah  ")  for  such 
purposes  (comp.  Deut.  xx.  2),  the  ex- 
Other  pedition  sent  b_v  Jloses  against  Midian. 
Exploits.  The  question  why  Phinehas  was  sent 
instead  of  his  father  is  answered  bj- 
tlie  Rabbis  in  twodifferent  ways:  (1)  Phinehaswent 
to  avenge  his  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  (with 
whom  certain  rabbis  identify  Putiel),  upon  the  Jlid- 
ianites  who  had  sold  him  into  Egypt  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxvii.  38-36).  (2)  He  went  .simply  because  Moses 
said  that  he  who  began  a  good  deed  ought  to  finish 
it ;  and  as  Phinehas  had  been  the  first  to  avenge 
the  Israelites  upon  the  ilidianites,  it  was  proper  that 
he  should  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  latter 
(Sifre,    Num.   Vil ;    Sotah  43a;    Num.  R.  xxii.  4). 


Phinehas  was  one  of  the  two  spies  sent  bj'  Joshua 
to  explore  Jericho,  as  mentioned  in  Josh.  ii.  1  et  seij., 
Caleb  being  the  other.  This  idea  is  based  on  the 
Masoretic  text  of  verse  4  of  the  same  chapter,  which 
reads"  wa-tizpeno  "  =  "and  she  hid  him,"tliat  is  to 
say,  one  spy  only  ;  for  Phinehas.  being  a  priest,  was 
invisible  like  an  angel  (Num.  R.  xvi.  1).  Tliis  is 
apparently  the  origin  of  tlie  Rabbis'  identification 
of  Phinehas  with  tlie  angel  of  God  sent  to  IJochim 
(Judges  ii.  1;  Seder  'Olam,  xx. ;  Num.  R.  I.e.; 
comp.  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to  Num.  xxv.  12). 
On  the  identification  of  Phinehas  with  Elijah  see 
Elij.mi  IX  Rabbinical,  Liteuatiuk. 

According  to  B.  B.  15a,  the  last  verse  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  was  written  by  Phinehas.  The  Rabbis, 
however,  hold  that  the  hill  where  Eleazar  was 
buried  (see  Phinehas,  Biijlicai,  Data)  was  not  ap- 
portioned to  Phinehas  as  a  special  lot,  but  was  in- 
herited by  him  from  his  wife,  and  was  therefore 
called  by  his  name  (B.  B.  111b).  Apart  from  his 
identification  with  Elijah,  Phinehas  is  considered  by 
the  Rabbis  to  have  attained  a  very  great  age,  since 
according  to  them'  he  was  still  living  in  the  time  of 
Jephthah,  340  years  after  the  Exodus(comp.  Judges 
xi.  20).  In  the  matter  of  Jcphthah's  vow,  Phinehas 
is  represented  in  a  rather  unfavorable  light  (see 
Jephthah  in  Rabbinical  Literatitue).  For  him 
who  sees  Phinehas  in  a  dream  a  miracle  will  be 
wrought  (Ber.  .56b). 

E.  c.  JI.  Sel. 

2.  Son  of  Eli,  the  high  priest  and  judge  of  Israel ; 
younger  brother  of  Hoplini.  According  to  I  Sam. 
ii.  12-17,  the  two  brothers  broke  the  law  given  in 
Lev.  vii.  34  (whence  they  were  termed  "sons  of 
Belial  ")  by  striking  the  tlesh-hook  in  the  i>ot  and 
taking  for  themselves  whatever  meat  it  brought  up, 
even  against  the  wish  of  the  sacrificer.  As  judges 
they  sinned  through  licentious  conduct  with  the 
women  who  went  to  Shiloh  (I  Sam.  ii.  22).  In 
punishment  for  these  sins  it  was  announced  to  Eli 
that  his  sons  should  perish  on  the  same  day  {ib.  ii.  34) ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle  between  Israel  and  the 
Philistines  both  fell  beside  the  Ark  {ih.  iv.  11). 

A  posthumous  .son  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Phine- 
has, whom  she  called  Ichabod  (I  Sam.  iv.  19);  and 
in  continuation  of  the  priestly  genealogy  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Phinehas,  named  Aliijah.  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  battle  of  Jonathan  against  the 
Philistines  (;'*.  xiv.  3). 

3.  Father  of  Eleazar,  a  priest  who  returned  from 
captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  33). 

E.  G.  n.  S.  O. 

PHINEHAS  :  Guardian  of  the  treasury  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
70  C.E.,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  priestly  col- 
league Jesus  b.  Theboutlii.  and  betrayed  his  trust; 
collecting  many  of  the  linen  coats  of  the  ju-iests.  tlieir 
girdles,  much  purple  and  silk  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  sacred  curtain,  and  the  costly  spices 
for  the  holy  incense,  to  save  his  life  he  went  over 
to  the  Romans  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  vi.  8,  «5  3).  He 
appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Phinehas  mentioned 
in  the  Mishnah  Shekalim  v.  1,  who  was  guardian  of 
the  sacred  wardrobe.     See  Phinehas  b.  Samuel. 

G.  S.  Kr. 
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FHINEHAS  "BEN  CLXJSOTH  :  Lender  of  the 

Idiiiiifaiis.  Simon  l>.  (Jiora  iiiuliitiKik  several  ex- 
peditions into  liie  terrilory  of  tlie  Idmneuiis  to  req- 
uisition i)rovisions  for  Ids  people.  The  Idiiineans, 
after  tlieir  toinplaints  in  Jenisjilem  had  not  brought 
assistance,  foriind  a  hand  of  voliuiteers  numbering 
20.(MI0  men,  who  from  that  lime  acted  as  wildly 
and  mercilessly  as  did  the  Sicarians.  Their  lead- 
ers were  .lolmnnes  and  .Jacob  b.  ISosa,  Simon  b. 
Kathla.  and  Phiiiehasben  t'lusolli(Josephus,  "B.  J." 
iv.  4.  S-»- 

o.  S.   Kr. 

PHINEHAS  B.  HAMA  (generally  called  R. 
Fhinehas,  and  occasionally  Phinehas  ha-Ko- 
hen):  I'alestitdan  amora  of  the  fourth  century; 
horn  probably  in  the  town  of  Sikiun,  where  he  was 
living  when  his  brother  Samuel  died(>Iidr.  Shemuel 
ix  ).  lie  was  a  pupil  of  I{.  .leremiah,  of  whose 
ritual  practises  he  gives  various  details  {e.g.,  in  Yer. 
Kil.  30b;  Yer.  Hag.  80h;  Yer.  Ket.  41a),  and  of  H. 
Ililkiah.  lie  seems  also  to  have  lived  for  a  time  in 
Ilabylonin,  since  a  H.  Phinehas  who  once  went  from 
that  country  to  Palestine  is  mentioned  in  Yer.  'Er. 
22d  as  conversing  with  H.  Judah  b.  Shalom.  This 
pas.sjjge  apparently  refers  to  PhimOias  b.  llama,  as 
a  conversation  between  him  and  Judah  b.  Shalom  is 
also  related  elsewhere  (e.g..  E.v.  H.  xii.);  and  it  like- 
wise explains  the  fact  that  H.  Phinehas  transmitted 
a  lialakah  by  Ilisda  (Yer.  Sanh.  S.'ic).  His  haggadic 
aphorisms,  mentioned  in  15.  B.  110a.  were,  therefore, 
probably  propounded  by  him  during  his  residence 
in  Babylonia,  and  were  not  derived  from  Pales- 
tine, as  Bacher  assumes  ("Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  p.  311, 
note  ")). 

When  the  purity  of  the  descent  of  the  Jewish 
families  in  Babylonia  was  doubted  in  Palestine, 
Phinehas  publicly  ]iroclain)ed  in  the  academy  that 
ill  this  respect  Palestine  outranked  all  countries  ex- 
cepting Babylonia  (Kid.  7Ia).  Many  halakic  sen- 
tences by  Phint'has  have  been  preserved,  most  of 
which  occur  in  citations  by  ll:uinniah  {e.g..  Yer. 
Deniai  2:51):  Yer.  Jla'as.  .50c;  Bik.  G.5d;  Yer.  Pes. 
Sihl ;  an<i  .Isewhcre).  Phinehas  himself  occasionally 
transmitted  earlier  halakic  maxims  (e.g.,  Yer.  Pes. 
21)0.  and  is  frecpieutly  the  authority  for  haggadic 
aphorisms  by  such  scholars  as  H.  Iloshaiali  (Lam. 
1{.  proem  xxii. ;  Cant.  I{.  v.  H,  end).  Beuben  (Tan., 
Kedoshim,  beginning),  Abbahu  (Gen.  R.  Ixviii. 
1).  and  many  others  (comp.  Bacher,  t.r.  p.  314, 
note  4). 

Phinehas'  own  haggadah  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  many  maxims  and  aphorisms,  as  well  as 
homilctic  and  exegetie  interpretalicms.  The  follow- 
ing citations  may  serve  as  examples  of  his  style: 
"Poverty  in  the  house  of  man  is  more  bitter  than 
fifty  idagues"(B.  B.  110a).  "A  chaste  woman  in 
the  house  protectetli  and  reconcileth  like  an  altar" 
(Tan.,  Wayishlah.  on  Gen.  xxxiv.  1).  "  While  other 
hiws  decree  that  one  must  renounce  his  parents  on 
liledging  his  allegiance  as  a  follower  and  soldier  of 
the  king  [the  reference  may  be  to  Matt.  x.  3.5-37], 
the  Pecalogiie  siiith:  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother'"  (Num.  R.  viii.  4).  "Ps",  xxvi.  10  refers 
to  dice-players,  who  reckon  with  the  left  hand  and 
sum  up  with  the  right,  and  thus  rob  one  another" 


(Midr.  Teh.  ndUx:.).  "The  name  that  a  man  wins 
for  himself  is  worth  more  than  that  which  is  given 
him  by  his  father  and  mother  "  (Eecl.  R.  vii.  4). 

BinuodRAriiv:  Bnrher.  .!(;.  Pnl.  .-t  iiior.  111.  SIIHJH. 

K.  C.  J.   Z.    L. 

PHINEHAS  BEN  JAIB  :  Taunaof  the  fourth 
general  ion  ;  lived,  probably  at  Lydda,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century;  souin-law'  of  Simeon 
ben  Yohai  and  a  fellow  disciple  of  Judah  L  He 
was  more  celebrated  for  iiiety  than  for  learning,  al- 
though his  di.scussions  with  his  father-in-law  (Shab. 
331))  evince  great  sagacity  and  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  tradition.  A  haggadah  gives  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  Phinehas'  scrupulous  honesty: 
Once  two  men  deposited  with  him  two  seahs  of 
wheat.  After  a  prolonged  absence  of  the  depositors 
Phinehas  sowed  the  wheat  and  jjreserved  the  har- 
vest. This  he  did  for  seven  consecutive  years,  and 
when  at  last  the  men  came  to  claim  their  deposit 
he  returned  them  all  the  accumulated  grain  (Deiit. 
R.  iii.). 

Phinehas  is  s;ud  never  to  have  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  a  meal  and,  after  he  had  attained  his  major- 
ity, to  have  refused  to  eat  at  the  table  of  his  fathi-r. 
The  reas(m  given  by  him  for  this  course  of  conduct 
was  that  there  are  two  kin<l3  of  people:  (1)  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  hospitable,  but  can  not  af- 
ford to  be  so,  and  (2)  those  who  have  the  means  but 
are  not  willing  to  extend  hosiiitality  to  others  (Hiil. 
71)).  Jiulah  I.  once  invited  him  to  a  meal,  and  ex- 
ceptionally he  decided  to  accept  the  invitation;  but 
on  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  patriarch  he  noticed 
in  the  yard  mules  of  a  certain  kind  the  u.se  of  which 
was  forbidden  by  local  custom  on  account  of  the 
danger  in  handling  them.  Thereupon  ho  retraci  d 
his  steps  and  did  not  return  (Hul.  I.e.). 

Special  weight  was  laid  by  Phinehas  upon  the 
prescriptions  relating  to  the  tithe.  This  feature  of 
Phinehas'  piety  is  described  hyperbolically  in  the 
Haggadah.  The  latter  relates  a  storj'  of  a  mule  be- 
longing to  Phinehas  which,  having  been  stolen,  was 
released  after  a  couple  of  days  on  account  of  its  re- 
fusal to  eat  food  from  which  the  tithe  had  not  be.  ii 
tiiken  (Gen.  R.  xlvi.  ;  comp.  Ab.  R.  N.  viii.,  eiidi. 
To  Phinehas  isattribiited  the  abandonment  by  Judah 
I.  of  his  i)roject  to  abolish  the  year  of  release  (Yer. 
Demai  i.  3;  Ta'an.  iii.  1). 

Phinehas  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  his  tiim  . 

"Since  the  destruction  of   the  Temple,"  he   sa\-, 

'■  the  members  and  f leemen  are  put  to 

Account   of  shame,  those  who  conform  to  the  Law 

His  Own     are  held  in  contempt,  the  violent  and 

Times.  the  informer  have  the  upper  hand,  and 
no  one  cares  for  the  people  or  asks 
pit}-  for  them.  We  have  no  hope  but  in  God" 
(Sotah  49a).  Elsewhere  he  says:  "  Why  is  it  that 
in  our  time  the  prayers  of  the  Jews  arc  not  heard? 
Because  they  do  not  know  the  holy  name  of  God  " 
(Pesik.  R.  xxii.,  end;  Jlidr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xci.  1.5). 
Phinehas,  however,  believes  in  man's  perfectibility, 
and  enumerates  the  virtues  which  render  man 
worthy  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Law,  he 
says,  leads  to  carefulness;  carefulness,  to  diligence; 
diligence,  to  cleanliness;  cleanliness,  to  retirement; 
retirement,  to  purity;   purity,  to  piety;   piety,  to 
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humility;  humility,  to  fear  of  sin;  fear  of  sin,  to 
linliness;  holiness,  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  resurrection  ('Ab. 
Zarah  20b;  with  some  slight  variants.  Sotah  ix.  15). 

The  Haagadah  records  manj'  miracles  performed 

by  Phiuehas.     Among  these  is  that  of  having  passed 

on  dry  ground  through  the  River  Ginai,  which  he 

bad  to  cross  on  his  way  to  ransom 

Miracles  prisoners  (Yer.  Deniai  i.  3).  Accord- 
Attributed  ing    to    another    version,    Phiuehas 

to  Him.  performed  this  miracle  while  be  was 
going  to  the  school  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture. His  pupils,  who  had  followed  him,  asked  if 
they  might  withfmt  danger  cross  the  river  by  the 
Siime  way,  whereupon  Phinehas  answered:  "Only 
those  who  have  never  offended  any  one  ma)'  do  so  " 
(Hul.  Ta).  To  Phinehas  is  attributed  the  authorship 
of  a  later  midrash  entitled  "  Tadshe  "  or  "  Baraita 
de-Rabbi  Pinehas  ben  Ya"ir."  The  only  reasons  for 
this  ascription  are  the  facts  (1)  that  the  midrash  be- 
gins with  Phinehas'  explanation  of  Gen.  i.  11,  from 
which  the  work  derives  its  name,  and  (2)  that  its 
seventh  chapter  commences  with  a  saying  of  his  on 
the  tree  of  knowledge  (see  .Jew.  Encyc.  viii.  .578, 
s.e.  MiDKAsn  Tadshe).  Phinehas  was  buried  in  Ke- 
far  Biram. 

Bibliography:  Heilprin.  Seder  ha-Dnmt.  li.:  Jellinck.  B.  H. 
iii.  ItU  et  »£<j..  vi.  29:  Ben  Cliaminja.iY.'fH:  Bacher,  A(i. 
Tan.  ii.  49.5  et  seq.i  Isaac  Haievj'.  Doriit  ha-liiithimiin,  ii.  4??; 
BraunsihweiKer,  Die  Lehrer  der  Mifehna.  p.  241.  Frank- 
Jort-<jn-tbe-Main.  19(13;  Epstein,  Bcitrilye  zur  JUdisehcn 
Alterthum^kunde,  i.,  p.  x. 
w.  B.  I     I!u. 

PHINEHAS  B.  SAMUEL:  The  last  high 
priest :  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Josephus,  the 
eighty-third  since  Aaron.  He  was  a  wholly  un- 
worthy person  who  was  not  of  high-priestly  lineage 
and  who  did  not  even  know  what  the  high  priest's 
office  was,  but  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  in  67-68  was 
dragged  by  the  revolutionary  party  against  his  will 
from  his  village  Aphthia.  where  he  was  a  farmer,  to 
Jerusalem,  to  take  the  place  of  the  deposed  Matthias 
ben  Theophilus.  He  was  clothed  in  the  high-priestly 
garments  and  instructed  as  to  what  he  had  to  do  on 
every  occasion.  He  was  an  object  of  ridicule  for 
the  evil-minded,  but  this  godlcssness  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  priests.  He  met  his 
death  probably  in  the  general  catastrophe.  His  name 
is  written  in  various  ways  by  Josephus  ("B.  J."  iv. 
3,  (;  8,  ed.  Xiese).  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  iden- 
tical with  the  DnjD  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  as  a 
functionary  of  the  Temple;  in  this  case  his  correct 
name  would  be  Phineas.  But  Josephus  writes  this 
Biblical  name  differently.  In  regard  to  the  Phinehas 
mentioned  by  the  Rabbis  see  Phinehas,  guardian  of 
the  treasury. 

Bibi,io(;r.4PH  Y :  Derenbourg,  Emai  8i<r  VHistnire  de  la  Pales- 
tine, p.  269:  Gratz,  Gesch.  iii.  i.  731 ;  Schurer,  Gesch.  i.  3, 
61»;  U.  3,  22U. 

o.  S.   Kr. 

PHOCYLIDES.     See  Psecdo-Phocylides. 

PHRYGIA :  Province  in  Asia  Minor.  Anti- 
ocluis  the  Great  transferred  2.000  Jewish  families 
from  ilesopotamia  and  Babylonia  to  Phrygia  and 
Lydia  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  3,  g  4).  They  settled 
principally  in  Laodicea  and  Apamea.  The  Christian 
Apostles  also  were  familiar  with  Jews  from  Phrygia 


(Acts  ii.  10).  Christian  teachings  easily  gained  en- 
try there  on  account  of  the  numerous  Jews  in  the 
country.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Phrygian  city 
Mantalos  there  is  an  inscription  written  from  right 
to  left  (Ramsay, "The  Historical  Geograph)-  of  Asia 
Minor,"  p.  1.50,  London,  1890).  In  the  Byzantine 
period  Amorion  was  a  Phrygian  citj-,  in  which  Jews 
held  the  supremacy  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  iii.  4.53,  «.r. 
BvzASTixE  Empire).  Ibn  Rhurdadhbah  also  men- 
tions a  Hisn  al-Yahud  (=  "Jews'  Castle";  Ramsay, 
ib.  p.  445)  in  this  region. 

BiBLiOfiRAPHY :   Schurer,  Geitch.  111. :),  .i,  10,  13 :  W.  M.  Ram- 
say. Die   Cities  a)ui  Btahopriai  nf  Phrygia,  i.,  part  II.,  tiW- 
tiTB,  London,  1897. 
G.  S.  Kr. 

PHYLACTERIES  ("tefillin").— Legal  View  : 
The  laws  governing  the  wearing  of  phylacteries 
were  derived  by  the  Rabbis  from  four  Biblical  pas- 
sages (Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18 ;  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16).  While 
these  passages  were  interpreted  literally  by  most 
commentators  (comp.,  however,  Ibn  Ezra  and 
RaShbaM  on  Ex.  xiii.  9),  the  Rabbis  held  that  the 
general  law  only  was  expressed  in  the  Bible,  the 
application  and  elaboration  of  it  being  entirely  mat- 
ters of  tradition  and  inference  (Sauh.  88b).     The 


Phylactcry-BaK. 

(In  ihe  tiritusti  Mus«;um.) 

earlier  tannaim  had  to  resort  to  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  texts  in  order  to  find  Biblical  support 
for  the  custom  of  inscribing  Ihe  four  selections  io 
the  phylacteries  (Men.  34b:  Zeb.  37b;  Sauh.  4b; 
Rashi  and  Tos.  ad  loc).  There  are  more  laws- 
ascribed  to  oral  delivery  by  God  to  Moses— clus- 
tering about  the  institution  of  tetillin  than  about  any 
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other  iiistitulion  of  .luflaisin  (.N[en.  S'la;  Ycr.  Jli'g. 
I,  9:  Miiiiiioniilis.  in  "  Yiid."  Tclilliii,  i.  3,  iiiciitioiis 
tin;  HiMlkiiissohii,  in  "Trlilluh  k>  Moslicli,"  p.  20. 
cil.  I'ri'slmrf;.  lS«;i  mi'iitionscijiliti'cn ;  conip.  AVeiss. 
"Orn-."  i.  T-I-Tn).  Tims,  even  if  most  Jewish  coni- 
nitMitjitiirsiir<'fiillr)we(l  in  their  literal  interpretations 
of  the  Hihliral  passjifjes  mentioned  above,  rahhinic 
interpretation  and  Iniditioiial  usage  must  still  be 
relied  upon  for  the  determination  of  the  nature  of 
the  telillin  and  the  laws  roncerning  them  (sei'  Piiv- 
LACTKitiKs— IIisToiiir.M.  and  Ckiticai.  Vikws). 
Phylacteries,  us  universally  used  at  the  present 


(ttmaVO;  'Icn.  85a)  at  the  ends,  through  which  are 
jiiis.sed  leathern  strajis  (nWIVt)  ma<le  of  the  skins  of 
clean  animals  (Shab.  281))  and  blackened  on  the  out- 
side (.M<ii.  H.m:  comp.  "Sefer  l.Iasidim,"  ed.  Wisli- 
netski.  ^  1009).  The  strap  that  is  passed  through 
the  hcad-phylaetery  ends  at  the  back  of  the  head  in 
a  knot  representing  the  letter  T.  the  one  that  is 
pas.sed  through  the  handiihylactery  is  formed  into 
a  noose  near  the  box  and  fastened  in  u  knot  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  <  (conip.  Heilprin,  "Seder  lia- 
Dorot."  i.  308,  cd.  Maskileison,  Warsaw,  1897,  where 
a  wonderful  story  in  relation  to  the  laws  governing 


I'MYI.ACTERIKS  AM)  BAG. 
(In  th«  United  Statea  NaticDal  MuKUiii.  Wiuttiiiigton.  D.  C.) 


time,  consist  of  two  leathern  boxes — one  worn  on 
the  arm  and  known  as  "shel  yad  "  (Men.  iv.  1)  or 

"shel  zeroa'  "  (Mik.  x.  3),  and  tlie other 

Details  of    worn  on  the  head  and  known  as  "shel 

Manu-       rosh  " — made  of  the  skins  of  clean  ani- 

facture.       inals  (Men.  42b;   Sanh.  48b;    "Yad," 

I.e.  iii.  1.")).  The  ho.xes  must  be  stiuare 
(Men.  35a);  their  height  may  be  more  or  less  than 
the  length  or  the  width  ("Yad."  I.e.  iii.  2);  and  it 
is  desirable  that  they  be  black  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim.  32.  40).  The  boxes  are  fastened  on  the 
under  .side  with  square  pieces  of  thick  leather 
(Xlin'D:  Men.  35a)  by  means  of  twelve  stitches 
made  with  threads  prepared  from  the  veins  of  clean 
animals  (Shab.  28b),  and  are  provided  with  loops 


the  making  of  these  knots  is  told).  The  box  con- 
taining the  head-phylactery  has  on  the  outside  the 
letter  B».  both  to  the  right  (with  three  strokes: 
C)  and  to  the  left  (with  four  strokes:  E!f;  Men.  35a; 
comp.  Tos.,  «.)'.  "  Shin  "  ;  ])rol)ably  as  a  reminder  ,to 
insure  the  correct  insertion  of  the  four  Biblical  pas- 
sages); and  this,  together  with  the  letters  formed  by 
the  knots  of  the  two  straps,  make  up  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  word  "Shaddai"  (nf  =  "Almighty," 
one  of  the  names  of  God;  Men.  35b;  Hashi,  s.v. 
"  Kesher  ").  The  measurements  of  the  boxes  are  not 
given  ;  but  it  is  recommended  that  they  should  not 
be  smaller  than  the  width  of  two  lingers  ('Er.  95b; 
Tos.,  «.«.  "Makom";  Men.  35a;  Tos.,  «.».  "Shin"). 
The  width  of  the  straps   should   be  equal  to  the 
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length  of  a  grain  of  oats.  Tlie  strap  that  is  passed 
througli  tlic  head-pliylactery  should  be  long  enough 
to  encircle  the  head  and  to  allow  for  the  knot ;  and 
the  two  ends,  falling  in  front  over  either  shoulder, 
should  reach  the  navel,  or  somewhat  above  it.  The 
strap  that  is  passed  through  the  hand-phylactery 
should  be  long  enough  to  allow  for  the  knot,  to  en- 
circle the  whole  length  of  the  arm,  and  then  to  be 
wound  three  times  around  the  middle  finger  ("  Yad," 
I.e.  iii.  12;  Orah  Hayyim,  27,  8,  11). 

Each  bo.x  contains  the  four  Scriptural  passages 
Ex.  xiii.  1-10, 11-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  .ti.  13-21  (comp. 
Zohar,  ed.  Amsterdam,  1T89,  to  Bo,  p. 
Contents.     43a,  b),  written  with  black  ink  (Yer. 
Meg.  i.  9)  in  Hebrew  square  charac- 
ters (rT'llCN;   Meg.  8b;   Soferim  xv.  1)  on  parch- 
ment (Shab.  79b ;   Men.  32a)  specially  prepared  for 
the  purpose  (Orah   Hayj'im,  32,  8;   comp.   "Be'er 
Heteb"    and    "  Sha'are"  Teshubah,"   ad  Inc.)   from 
the  skin  of  a  clean  animal  (Shab.  108a).     The  hand- 
phylactery  has  onl}'  one  compartment,  which  con- 
tains  the  four  Biblical   selections  written  upon  a 
single  strip  of  parchment  in  four  parallel  columns 
and  ill  the  order  given  in  the  Bible  (Men.  34b).     The 
head-phylactery    has   four   compartments,    formed 
from  one  piece  of  leather,  in  each  of  which  one  selec- 
tion written  on  a  separate  piece  of  parchment  is  de- 
posited perpendicularl}'.     The  pieces  of  parchment 
on  which  the  Biblical  selections  are  written  are  in 
either  ca.se  tied  round  with  narrow  strips  of  parch- 
ment and  fastened  with  the  thoroughl}'  washed  hair 
of  a  clean  animal  (Shab.   28b,  108a),  preferably  of 
a  calf  C'Yad,"  I.e.   iii.   8;    Orah  Hayyim,  32,  44). 
There  was  considerable  discussion  among  the  com- 
mentators of  the  Talmud  (Men.  34b)  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  Biblical  selections  should  be  inserted 
into  the  head-phylactery.     The  chief  disputants  in 
this  case  were   R.   Solomon  Yizhaki 
Arrange-     (Rashi)  and   R.   Jacob   b.  Mei'r  Tam 
ment  of      (Rabbeuu    Tam),    although    different 
Passages,    possible  arrangetnents  have  been  .sug- 
gested by  other  writers  ("  Shimmusba 
Rabba"    and    RABaD).     The    following    diagram 
shows  the  arrangements  of  the  Bible  verses  as  ad- 
vocated respectively  by   Rabbenu  Tam  and  Rashi 
(comp.  Rodkinssohn,  "Tefillah  le-Mosheli,"  p.  2.j): 


R.  Tam -j 

E.\.  xili.  1-10, 

Ex.  xiii.  11-16, 

Deut.  xi.  1321, 

Deut.  vi.  4-9, 

Rashi -] 

Ex.  .xiii.  1-10, 

Ex.  xiii.  11-16, 

Deut.  vi.  4-9, 

Deut.  xi.  13-21, 

The  prevailing  custom  is  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
Rashi  ("Yad,"  I.e.  iii.  5;  comji.  RABaD  and  "  Kesef 
Mishneh  "  ad  loe. ;  Orah  Hayyim,  34,  1),  although 
some  are  accustomed,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  per- 
forming their  duty  properlj',  to  lay  two  pairs  of 
tefillin  (comp.  'Er.  95b),  one  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  Rashi,  and  the  other  in  accordance 
with  that  of  Rabbenu  Tam.  If,  however,  one  is 
uncertain  as  to  the  exact  position  for  two  pairs  of 
tefillin  at  the  same  time,  one  should  lirst  "lay"  the 
tefillin  prepared  in  accordance  with  Rashi's  opinion, 
and  then,  removing  these  during  the  latter  part  of 


the  service,  without  pronouncing  a  blessing  lay 
those  prepared  in  accordance  with  Rabbenu  Tam's 
opinion.  Only  the  specially  pious  wear  both  kinds 
(Orah  Hayyim,  34,  2,  3). 

The  parchment  on  which  the  Biblical  passages  are 
written  need  not  be  ruled  ("Yad,"  I.e.  i.  12),  al- 
though the  custom  is  to  rule  it.  A  pointed  in.stru- 
ment  that  leaves  no  blot  should  be  used  in  ruling; 
the  use  of  a  pencil  is  forbidden  (Orah  Hayyim,  33, 
6,  Isserles'  gloss).  The  scribe  should  be  very  care- 
ful in  writing  the  selections.  Before 
Mode  of  beginning  to  write  he  should  pro- 
Writing,  nounce  the  words,  "I  am  writing  this 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  tefillin  "; 
and  before  he  begins  to  write  any  of  the  names  of 
God  occurring  in  the  texts,  he  should  say,  "I  am 
writing  this  for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Name. "  Throughout  the  writing  his  attention  must 
not  be  diverted;  "even  if  the  King  of  Israel  should 
then  greet  him,  he  is  forbidden  to  reply  "  ("Yad," 
I.e.  i.  15;  Orah  Hayyim,  32,  19).  If  he  omits  even 
one  letter,  the  whole  inscription  becomes  unfit.  If 
he  inserts  a  superfluous  letter  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  he  may  erase  it,  but  if 
in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  whole  becomes  unfit 
("Yad,"  I.e..  a.;  Orah  Hayyim,  32,  23,  and  "Be'er 
Heteb,"  ad  lot.).  The  letters  must  be  distinct  and 
not  touch  each  other;  space  must  be  left  between 
them,  between  the  words,  and  between  the  lines,  as 
also  between  the  verses  (Orah  Hayyim,  32,  32,  Is- 
serles' gloss;  comp.  "Magen  Abraham"  and  "Be'er 
Heteb  "  ad  loe.).  The  letters  p  t3t2J?C'  where  they 
occur  in  the  selections  are  adorned  with  some 
fanciful  ornamentation  (Men.  29b;  see  Tos.,  s.r. 
"Sha'atnez  ") ;  some  scribes  adorn  other  letters  also 
(Orah  Hayyim,  36.  3,  and  "Be'er  Heteb,"  ad  loe.). 
In  writing  the  selections  it  is  customary  to  devote 
seven  lines  to  each  paragraph  in  the  hand-phvlac- 
tery,  and  four  lines  to  each  paragraph  in  the  head- 
phylactery  (Oiah  Hayyim,  3o). 

In  ]iutting  on  the  tefillin,  the  hand-phylactery  is 
laid  first  (Men.  36a).     Its  place  is  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  left  arm  (ih.  36b,  37a),  iust  above  the  elbow 
(comp.  "  Sefer  Hasidim,"  ^$5  434,  638,  where  the  exact 
place  is  given  as  two  fist-widths  fiom  the- shoulder- 
blade;   similarl}'  the  head-phylactery  is  worn  two 
fist-widths   from  the  tip  of  the 
nose) ;  and  it  is  held  in  position 
by  the  noose  of  the  strap  so  that 
when  the  arm  is  bent  the  ]ihy- 
lactery  may  rest  near  the  heart 
(Men.  37a,  based  on  Deut.  xi.  8; 
comp.  "Sefer  Hasidim,"  §§435, 
1742).     If  one  is  left-handed,  he 
lays  the  hand-phylactery  on  the  same  ]ilace  on  his 
right  hand  (Men.  87a;   Orah  Hayyim,  27b).     After 
the  phylactery  is  thus  fastened  on  the 
How         bare  arm,  the  strap  is  wound  seven 
Put  on.       times  round  the  arm.     The  head-phy- 
lactery is  jilaced  so  as  to  overhang  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  with  the  knot  of  the  strap  at 
the  back  of  the  head  and  overhanging  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  while  the  two  ends  of  tjie  strap,  with  the 
blackened  side  outward,  hang  over  the  shoulders  in 
front  (Orah  Hayyim,  27,  8-11).     On  laying  the  hand- 
phylactery,  before  the  knot  is  fastened,  the  following 
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beiu'diction  is  prdiiduntfil:  "  Bltssfd  art  Tlioii  .  .  . 
who  giiiiftilutli  us  Willi  His  coimimiulimiits  iiiul 
Imst  fomiimuanl  us  to  liiy  Ivtilliii."  Befoa-  the  lieiid- 
l>hyliutery  is  fiistoiictl  Ihi-  blessinj;  is  ri-pcntcd  with 
thi"  substitution  of  ihi-  phrase  "conceruing  the  com- 
miiuihiifut  of  ti-filliu"  for  "to  h»y  tefilliu."    Some 


glorious  kingdom  for  over  and  ever,"  lest  the  second 
benediction  be  pronounced  uunecessiirily.  If  he  who 
lays  the  telillin  has  talked  between  the  laying  of  the 
hand-phylaetery  and  that  of  the  head-pliylaclcry, 
he  should  re])cut  both  blessings  at  the  laying  of  the 
latter  (Men.  3fla ;  "  Yad, "  I.e.  iv.  4,  0 ;  Oral.i  Hayyim, 


I 


rnVLACTERIES  AND  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT. 

A.  For  tUe  arm.    B.  As  adjusted  on  the  arm.    C.  For  the  head.    D.  Jew  wearing  phylacteries. 

(From  Plcarl,  ITiS.) 


authorities  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  blessing  on 
laying  the  Iwad-phylactery  should  be  pronounced 
only  when  an  interruption  has  occurred  through 
conversation  on  the  part  of  the  one  engaged  in  per- 
forming thcconiuiandment :  otherwise  the  one  bless- 
ing pronounced  on  laying  the  hand-phylactery  is 
surtieieut.  The  i)revailiug  custom,  however,  is  to 
pronounce  two  blessings,  and.  after  the  second  bless- 
ing, to  say  the  words,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  His 


25,  5;  Isserles'  gloss,  9.  10;  comp.  il>.  206,  6).     Thin 

the  strap   of  the  hand-phylactery  is  wound  tlini- 

times  around   the  middle   finger  so  as  to  form  .i 

t'  and   the  passages  Hos.  ii.   21   and 

The  23  are  recited.     The  seven  twistings 

Blessings,    of   the    strap   on   the   arm   are    then 

counted  while  the  seven  wordsof  Deut. 

iv.  4  are  recited.     A  lengthy  prayer  in  which  the  sig- 

niticance  of  the  tetilliu  is  explained  and  which  con- 
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tains  traces  oi  cabalistic  influence  is  recited  by  some 
before  putting  on  the  tefillin.  After  the  tefillin  are 
laid  Ex.  xiii.  1-16  is  recited.  In  removing  the  tefil- 
lin the  three  twistings  on  the  middle  finger  are 
loosened  first;  then  the  head-phylactery  is  removed; 
and  finally  the  handphylacier}-  (Men.  :j6a).  It  is 
customarj'  to  lay  and  to  remove  the  tefillin  while 
standing;  also  to  kiss  them  when  they  are  taken 
from  and  returned  to  the  phylactery-bag  ((.)rah 
Hayyira,  28.  2,  3). 

Originally  tefillin  were  worn  all  day,  but  not 
during  the  night  (Men.  36b).  Now  the  prevailing 
custom  is  to  wear  them  during  the  daily  morning 
service  only  (comp.  Ber.  1-lb).  They  are  not  worn 
on  Sabbaths  and  holj'  days;  for  these,  being  in  them- 
selves "signs,"  render  the  tefillin,  which  are  to  serve 


is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Law  (K.  Jonah  to 
Alfasi  on  Ber.  ii.  5,  «.  r.  "  Le-Memra  "),  and  scribes- 
of  and  dealers  in  tefillin  and  mezuzot  while  engaged 
in  their  work  if  it  can  not  be  postponed,  are  also 
free  from  this  obligation  (Suk.  26a ;  Oral.i  Hayyim, 
38,  8-10).  It  is  not  permitted  to  enter  a  cemetery 
(Ber.  18a)  or  any  unseemly  place  (il>.  23a;  Sliab. 
10a),  or  to  eat  a  regular  nu-al  or  to  sleep  (Ber.  23b; 
Suk.  26a),  while  weaiing  tefillin.  The  bag  used  for 
tefillin  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  un- 
less a  condition  was  expressly  made  that  it  might 
be  used  for  any  purpose  (Ber.  23b;  Sauh.  48a). 

Maimonides  (•' Yad,"  I.e.  iv.  25,  26)  concludes  the 
laws  of  tefillin  with  the  following  exhortation  (the 
references  are  not  in  Maimonides) : 

"The  sanctity  ol  tefillin  Is  very  great  (comp.  Sbab.  49a: 


Phylactery  for  arm. 

(From  the  Cairo  Cfoizah.) 


as  signs  themselves  (Ex.  xiii.  9,  16),  unnecessary 
(Men.  36b ;  'Er.  96a).  In  those  places  where  tefillin 
are  worn  on  the  weekdays  of  the  festivals  (see 
Holy  D.vys),  and  on  New  Moons,  they  are  re- 
moved before  the  "Musaf  "  prayer  (Orah  Hayyim. 
25,  13). 

The  duty  of  laying  tefillin  rests  upon  males 
after  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  one  day.  Women 
are  exempt  from  the  obligation,  as  are  also  slaves 
and  minors  (Ber.  20a).  Women  who  wish  to  lay 
tefillin  are  precluded  from  doing  so  (Orah  Hayyim, 
38,  3,  Isserles'  gloss) ;  in  ancient  times  this  was  not 
the  case  ('Er.  96a,  b).  A  mourner  during  the  first 
day  of  his  mourning  period  (M.  K.  15a:  Suk.  25b), 
a  bridegroom  on  his  wedding-day  (Suk.  I.e.),  an 
e.vcommunicate,  and  a  leper  (M.  K.  15a)  are  also 
exempt.  A  sufferer  from  stomach-trouble  (Hul. 
110a),  one  who  is  otherwise  in  pain  and  can  not 
concentrate  his  mind  ("'Yad,"  I.e.  iv.  13),  one  who 


Masseket  TefllUn,  toward  the  end:  Z<jhar,  section  "  Wa'etha- 
nan,"  p.  269b).  As  long  as  the  tefillin  are  on  the  head  and  on 
the  arm  of  a  man,  he  is  modest  and  God-fearing  and  will 
not  be  attracted  by  hilarity  or  idle  talk,  and  will  have  no  evil 
thoughts,  but  will  devote  all  his  thoughts  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness (comp.  Men.  43b :  ■■SeferHasidim,"§i">4l.  Therefore. 
every  man  ought  to  try  to  have  the  teHUin  upon  him  the  whole 
day  (Masseket  Tefillin,  I.e.;  comp.  Sifre  to  Deut.  v.  !•):  for  only 
in  this  way  can  he  fulfil  the  commandment.  It  is  related  that 
Rab  (Abba  Arika),  the  pupil  of  our  holy  teacher  (U.  Judah  ha- 
Nasi),  was  never  seen  to  walk  four  cubits  without  a  Torah,  with- 
out fringes  on  his  garments  ("zizit"),  and  without  tefillin  ISuk. 
29a,  where  R.  Johanan  b.  Zakkai  and  R.  Eliezcr  are  mentioned  : 
comp.  Meg.  ata,  where  R.  Zera is  mentioniil) .  Although  the  Law- 
enjoins  the  wearing  of  tefillin  the  whole  day,  it  is  espi-ciully  com- 
mendable to  wear  them  during  prayer.  The  sages  say  that  one 
who  reads  the  Shema'  without  tefillin  is  as  if  he  testified  falsely 
against  himself  (Ber.  14b.  loa).  He  who  does  not  lay  tefljUn 
transgresses  eight  commandments  (Men.  44a ;  comp.  R.  H.  ITa); 
for  in  each  of  the  four  Biblical  passages  there  Is  a  commandment 
to  wear  tefillin  on  the  head  and  on  the  ann.  But  he  who  is  ac- 
customed to  wear  tettlUn  will  live  long,  as  it  is  written,  "  When 
the  Lord  is  upon  them  lUey  wlU  live ' "  (Isa.  xiivlli.  Iti,  Hebr.; 
comp.  A.  v.;  Men.  44a). 
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Ililii  KKJinrilv  :  Mniwckil  Trtlllln.  puhllsliwl  hy  Klrclihelm  In 

liW  ,-.1111 t  llii'srvcii  smiilliTliviillsfscif  Ihc  Tuliimil.  Knink- 

f..rt-.iiilhi--Miilii.  IX'A:  lii.sli.  ////'."'  Tiiillin.  In  llitliili"! 
K'toiiti"!.  niii\  Shimmwhii  Itnhlm.  ihiIHIsIiimI  with  Mi-nii(j.it 
In  rnmt  .■.llll..ns  nf  lliv  ■nilniml :  K-l  /(■■.  « -I,  Filrlh  I.H-'; 
llunilMirv-r.  llll.T.  II..  s.v.  7V/./..«ni :  Hjislli'l-'s-  Di'l-  «'W.' : 
KrliMlljlniliT.  rif  J.  i(i«/i  litliu'nii,  pp.  ICU-IIM.  U)iulon,  11100; 
ll.«lkln>i.>n.  v.  lilliih  li-ilunhch,  PresburK,  ISHU;  Zunz,  U.b. 
II.  l7:;-i;tl,  H<Tlln.  IHTt).  T     TT     /-. 

,.;      ,  J.      H.      (j. 

Historical  View  :    Tlit-  only  iustiince  of  the 

nniiu-  '•  pliyliictiTics"  iu  Biblical  times  occurs  in  the 
New  Tcstiiincnt  (Malt,  xxiii.  !>}.  wlicnccit  1ms  passed 
into  the  1  a  n - 
giiagcs  of  Ell 
rope.  In  ral)- 
liinicallitenitiirc 
it  is  not  found 
even  as  a  foreign 
word.  TlieSei)- 
tuagint  renders 
"totafot"  (A. 
V.  and  n.  V. 
" frontlets"; 
E.\.  .\iii.  10  and 
Deut.  vi.  8)  by 
aan^evrdv  (= 
"something  im- 
movable ") ;  nor 
do  A(|uila  and 
Synunaeliiis  use 
the  word  "])liy- 
laeteries."  Tlie 
Targumim  (.Fon- 
atlian.  Onkelos) 
and  the  PeshitlJi 
use  "tcfillin" 
<Ex.  xiii.  9,  10; 
xxviii.37;  Deut. 
vi.  8,  xxviii.  10; 
Ezek.  xxiv.  23; 
Cant.  viii.  1)  or 
"totafot"  (II 
Sam.  i.  10;E/.ek. 
xxiv.  17  et  ser/.). 
The  terms  "te- 
fillah,""teniliu" 
only  are  found 
in  Talmudic  lit- 
e  r  a  I  u  r  e  .  a  1  - 
though  the  word 
"totafah"  was 
still  current,  be- 
ing used  with 
the  meaning  of  "  frontlet  "  (Shab.  vi.  1).  The  con- 
clusions  iu   regard  to  the  telillin  which  are  based 

on  its  current  name   "phylacteries," 

Name  and    therefore,  lack  liistorical  basis,  since 

Origin.       tliis  name  was  not  used  in  truly  Jew - 

isli  circles. 
In  regard  to  their  origin,  however,  the  custom  of 
wearing  protecting  coverings  on  the  head  and  liands 
must  be  borne  iu  mind.  Saul's  way  of  appearing  in 
battle,  with  acrown  on  liis  head  and  wearing  brace- 
lets, is  connected  witli  tliis  idea.  The  Proverl)s  re- 
flect popular  conceptions,  for  tliey  originated  in 
great  part  with  the  peoi)le,  or  were  addressed  to 
them.  Prov.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  and  vii.  3  (comp. 
Jer.  xvii.  1,  xxxi.  32-33)  clearly  indicate  the  custom 


(In  Ih-  y..K^ 


of  wearing  some  object,  with  or  without  inscription, 
around  the  neck  or  near  tlie  heart;  the  actual  cus- 
tom appears  in  tlie  figure  of  speech.  In  view  of 
tliese  facts  it  may  be  assumed  that  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16, 
and  Deut.  vi.  8.  xi.  18  must  be  interpreted  not  fig- 
uratively but  literally;  therefore  it  must  beassuuuMi 
thai  the  custom  of  wearing  strips  inscribed  with 
Biblical  passages  is  commanded  iu  the  Toiali. 
"Bind  them  as  signs  on  thy  hand,  and  they  sliall  lie 
as  totafot  between  thy  eyes"  assumes  that  totafot 

were  at  the  time 
known  and  in 
use,  l)ut  that 
thenceforth  the 
words  of  the 
Torah  were  to 
serve  as  totafot 
(on  signs  see  also 
I  Kings  XX.  41 ; 
Ezek.  ix.  4,  0; 
Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon, XV.  9;  see 

BliKAST  -  I'l.ATE 
OF      TIIK      Iluill 

Phiest;  C.\in). 
It  is  not  known 
w  li  e  t  h  e  r  t  li  i  s 
command      was 
carrietl    out    in 
tlie  earliest  time, 
and   if  so,  in 
what  manner. 
But     fi-nm     the 
relatively    large 
nuiuber  of  regu- 
lations referring 
to    the    ])hylac- 
teries — some 
of   them   con- 
nected with  the 
names   of  the 
first  tannaim — 
and     also    from 
the    fact  that 
among  the  fifty-, 
five    "Sinaitic 
c  o  m  m  a  n  d  s  " 
("halakah  Ic- 
^t  o  s  h  e  h    m  i  - 
Sinai")  eight  re- 
fer to  the  tefillin 
alone  and  seven  to  the  tefillin  and  the  Torah  to- 
gi'ther,  it  follows  that  they  were  used  as  early  as 
the  time  of  tlie  Soferim — the  fourth, 
or  at   least    the   third,   ceutury    u.c. 
The  earliest  explicit  reference  to  them 
that  has  beeu  i)reserved — namely,  in 
the  Letter  of  Aristeas  (verse  1.59;  see 
rVpokryphen,"  ii.  18) — speaks  of  them 


riiylnetery-Bag. 

II  c.f  M;twrifc  Ilcrniinnn,  Now  York.) 


Epoch  of 
In- 
troduction. 


Kaulzseli, 

as  an  old  institution. 

Jose|)hus  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  §  13)  also  regards  them 
as  ail  ancient  institution,  and  lie  curiously  enough 
places  the  tefillin  of  the  head  first,  as  the  Talmud 
generally  does  (com)).  .Iiistiu,  "Dial,  cum  Tryjih." 
ed.  Otto,  ii.  1.54).  The  tefillin  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Simeon  b.   Shetah,  brother-in-law  of 
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Alexander  Januffius  (Yer.  Hag.  77d);  and  Sliamrnai 
produces  the  tefillin  of  Ins  motlier's  father  (Mek.,  Bo, 
§  17  [ed.  Friedmann,  21b]  ;  the  parallel  jiassage  Yer. 
'Er.  2Ga  reads  "  llillel  ").  The  date  here  given  is  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  first  century  li.c.  Scliorr  (in 
"He-Haluz,"  vol.  iv.)  assumes  that  they  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Maccabean  period,  and  \.  Krochnial  re- 
gards tlie  reference  to  Elisba's  "wings"  (.Sliab.  44a; 
Yer.  Ber.  4c)  as  indicating  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
of  tlie  high  priests  to  wear  the  tefillah  ("  'lyyun  Te- 
fillah,"  pp.  27  et  seq.).  Johauan  b.  Zakkai  never 
went  four  ells  without  tefillin;  neither  did  his  pupil 
Eliezer  (Yer.  Ber.  4c).  Gamaliel  II.  {c.  100  c.E.) 
gives  directions  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  te- 
fillin found  on  the  Sabbath,  making  a  distinction 
between  old  and  new  tefillin  ('Er.  x.  1),  a  fact  tliat 
dearly  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they  were  used. 
Even  the  slaves  of  this  patriarch  wore  tefillin  (Yer. 
'Er,  26a).  Judah  b.  Bathyra  refers,  about  150  c.E., 
to  the  tefillin  which  lie  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father; these  were  inscribed  to  the  dead  awakened 
by  Ezekiel  (xxxvii. ;  Sanh.  92b).  In  the  following 
centuries  they  were  used  to  an  increasing  e.vtent,  as 
appears  from  the  numerous  sentences  and  rules  re- 
ferring to  tliem  by  the  authorities  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Palestinian  Talniuds. 

Tefillin  resembled  amulets  in  their  earliest  form, 

strips  of  parchment  in  a  leather  case,  which  is  called 

either  "  bag  "  or  "  little  house. "     Tefll- 

Earliest      lin  and  "  keme'ot  "  are,  in  fact,  often 

Form.  mentioned  side  by  side  (Sliab.  vi.2; 
Mik.  vi.  4;  Kelim  xxiii.  9;  et  nl.),  and 
were  liable  to  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other  ('Er.  x. 
1  ct  al.).  As  in  the  case  of  the  Torah  roll,  the  only 
permis.sible  material  was  parchment,  while  the  "nie- 
zuzali  "  was  made  of  a  different  kind  of  parchment 
(Shidi.  viii.  3  et  al.);  for  this  reason  a  discarded 
tefillah  could  be  made  into  a  mezuzah,  b>it  not  vice 
versa  (Men.  32a).  It  was  made  scjuare,  not  round 
(Meg.  iv.  8).  The  head-tefillah  consisted  of  four 
strips  in  four  compartments,  while  the  hand-tefillah 
consisted  of  one  strip.  The  former  could  be  made 
out  of  the  latter,  but  not  vice  versa;  and  they  were 
independent  of  each  other  (Kelim  xviii.  8;  Men.  iii. 
7,  iv.  1,  341);  Yer.  Hag.  77d  et  pnmiii).  The  here- 
tics had  a  way  of  covering  the  tefillah  with  gold, 
wearing  it  on  the  sleeve  and  on  the  forehead  (Jleg. 
iv.  8).  The  straps  (Yad.  iii.  3)  were  made  of  the 
.same  material  as  the  boxes,  but  could  be  of  any  color 
except  blood-red  ;  they  were  sometimes  blue  or  of  a 
re<lilish  purple  (Men.  35a). 

Tlie  most  im])ortant  tefillah  was  the  head-tefillah 
(Kelim  xviii.  8  et  passim).  It  was  put  on  according 
to  rule  (Sheb.  iii.  8,  11;  Men.  36a)  and  was  worn 
from  morning  until  night,  with  the  exception  of 
Sabbath  and  feast-days  (Targ.  to  Ezek.  xiii.  10; 
i\Ien.  3flb);  some  wore  tefillin  also  in  tlieevening,  as 
dill  Akiba  ('Er.  96a).  Abbahu  (Yer.  'Er.  26a),  Kaliba 
and  lluna  (ilen.  36b)  during  the  evening  prayer, 
aii<l  Aslii  (beginning  of  5th  cent.). 

The  head-tefillah  was  the  principal  one,  because 
the  tefillah  worn  on  the  arm  was  not  visible  (Men. 
37b).  A  Jew  was  recognized  by  the  former,  which 
he  wore  proudly,  because,  according  to  Deut.  xxviii. 
10,  all  peoples  knew  thereby  that  the  Name  of  the 
Eternal  had  been  pronounced  over  him  (Men,  35b; 


Targ.  Esth.  viii.  15;  com]).  Cant.  viii.  1;  Ezek. 
xxiv.  17,  23).  Jerome  says  (on  Galatians  iv.  22) 
that  the  Jews  feared  to  appear  in  the  cities,  because 
they  attracted  attention;  probably  tliey  were  recog- 
nized by  the  tefillah.  It  was  not  worn  in  times  of 
danger  ('Er.  x.  1).  The  law  in  regard  to  tefillin, 
therefore,  which  did  not  demand  obedience  at  the 
peril  of  life,  had  not  taken  such  a  deep  hold  upon 
the  people  as  other  laws  (Sliab.  130a;  R.  II.  17a; 
Yer.  Ber.  4c;  Pesik.  R.,  cd.  Friedmann,  p.  111b). 
However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  tefillah  was  not  worn  to  any  great 
extent  (Rodkinson.  "Ursprung  und  Entwickelung 
des  Phylacterien-Ritus  bei  den  Juden,"  p.  5),  but 
merel)'  that  it  was  not  generally  worn. 

The  tefillin  have  been  connected  with  magic,  as 

the  name  "phylacteries"  primarily  iiiilicatca.    Fried- 

lilnder  takes  the  tefillah  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 

"signum  serpentinuni  "  of  the  antino- 

Tefillin  mistic  Gnostics.  The  tefillin,  liow- 
and  Magic,  ever,  originated  at  a  time  prior  to  that 
of  the  Gnostics,  as  has  been  shown 
above.  Although  the  institution  of  the  tefillin  is  re- 
lated in  form  to  the  custom  of  wearing  amulets,  in- 
dicating the  ancient  views  regarding  that  means  of 
protection,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the 
old  literature  to  show  that  they  were  identified  with 
magic.  Their  power  of  protecting  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Torah  and  the  Commandments,  of  which  it  is 
said,  "They  protect  Israel  "  (Blau,  " Altjlidisches 
Zauberwesen,"  p.  1.52).  One  of  the  earliest  tanuaim, 
Eliezer  b.  Hyrcanus  (b.  70  c.E.),  who  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  tefillin,  actively  advocating  their 
general  use,  derives  the  duty  of  wearing  them  from 
Josh.  i.  8,  "Thou  shalt  meditate  therein  daj'  and 
night"  (treatise  Tefillim,  near  end).  In  conform- 
ity with  this  view  they  contain  chiefiy  the  Shema', 
the  daily  reading  of  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
daily  study  of  the  Bible. 

Tlie  taniiaitic  Midrash.  indeed,  takes  pains  to  prove 
tliat  the  Decalogue  has  no  place  in  the  tefillin  (Sifre, 
Deut.  34,  35 ;  Ber.  lib).  Jerome,  therefore  (to  Matt. 
XXV.  3),  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  tefillin  con- 
tain also  the  Ten  Commandments;  although  this 
may  have  been  tlie  case  among  the  "minim,"  or 
heretics.  The  newlj-  discovered  Hebrew  papyrus 
with  Shema'  and  Decalogue  belonged,  perhaps,  to 
the  tefillah  of  a  "min."  The  Samaritans  did  not  ob- 
serve the  command  to  wear  the  tefillah  (Men.  42b, 
above).  They  are  ranked  with  the  pagans,  there- 
fore, as  persons  not  fit  to  write  them  (ih. ). 

Although  tlie  tefillin  were  worn  throughout  the 

day,  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  in  Babylon,  the 

custom  of  wearing  them  did  not  be- 

In  the       come   entirely   popular;    and   during 

Diaspora     tlie  Diaspora    they    were  worn    no- 

and  Post-    where    during  the  day.     But  it  ap- 

Talmudic     pears  from  the  IjCtter  of  Aristeas  and 

Times.        from  Josephus  that  the  tefillin  were 

known  to  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora. 

At  this  time  it  may  have  become  customary  to  wear 

them   only   during   prayer,   traces  of   this  custom 

being   found   in  Babylon  (Men.  36b).     In   France 

in  the  thirteenth   century  they  were  not  generally 

worn  even  during  prayer  (Rodkinson,  I.e.,  quoting 

Tos.    Shab.  49a;    comp.  "Semag,"  Commandment 
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N.I.  S;  (iintz.  "Gi'sch."  vii.  71).  Tin-  difTeience  of 
o|.iiii<)iil>olwofii  IsimclUiislii;  <i.  110",)  and  his  grand 
fwin.IacohTiiiiKil.  11 71)  in  regard  to  tliiMirranv'tnuiit 
of  till'  four  sections  indicates  lliat  no  lived  ewstoni  in 
wearing  llieni  liad  arisen.  Raslii  and  Tain's  tetillin 
are  referri'il  In;  s<  riipnlonsly  pious  [lersons  ])ul  on 
llie  urdliii  of  1{.  Tain  after  piayer(.Men.  34b ;  Sliulhaii 
Anili,  Oial.i  l.Iay.viin,  34).  There  were  dilTereuees 
of  opinion  liel  ween  IheSpanisli  and  the  German  Jews 
in  regard  ttitlie  knot  in  tlie  strap  (see  illustrations  in 
Sureiilinsius.  cited  lielow).  At  tlie  time  of  the  He 
form  movement,  in  the  lirst  lialf  of  the  nineteeutli 
century,  especially  in  Germany,  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing the  telillin.  like  other  ritual  anil  ceremonial <irdi- 
nances.  was  attacked,  calling  forth  the  protests  of 
Zunz. 

Dim  lO.iiiAPilv:  Tlie  ililit  works  are:  Klein.  /*iV  Talnphi:! 
niirh  Itiliel  iiiiil  Trnililuni  \n  .Iiiliih.  lilr  Piiili:il(nili,-ilie 
Thii'I'.iiir.  ISSI.  ii|i.  iKHS-ilSO,  mill  M.  L.  liiullilnson,  I'r- 
Kimiiii;  loul  F.nlwicliflniiii  ill"  /'/ij/iiii/frif  H-/Ji(H«  (ii  i  (ftii 
JuiUii.  I'ri-slHirK,  |.ss:i  (revleweil  In  /.'.  K.  J.  vl.  asti);  Idem. 
Hhlnrniif  A  tnuUts,  clitirmsitnilTiiUniitaiis^Si'v;  York.  1S!);{. 
Fiirdesi-rlplloii  anil  iMuslnitliiiis  see  Suieiiliuslus.,UMiHnyi  .vol. 
I.,  .^iiisleiilaiii.  Iliits  (liefore  p.  HI.  anil  lliHli-nsi-lmlz.  Kirrhlit-ln 
Vi-rfii""iiiniihr  ni'ulifii'iiJttiUii,  Iv.  14  HI;  see  also  Winer. 
».  11.  ;til  I'll..  I.  'iii,  II.  aai;  llainliiirtjer,  /(.  li.  7'.  II.  Ulli."i.  iai:i 
IJI»i;  HiLsiltifrs.  Dill.  Itililr.in. >*»>i7i:  '/,.  Frankel,  rdicr 
dill  /■;  ill '/».<.«  ill  r  I'liWslinixiliiii  Kxciiifi  aiif  ilir  Alcriiii- 
(IriiiiMi-hi-  Hcrweiti'ulil:,  pp.  iHI  il  sn]„  Leiiisle.  1851:  M. 
FrleillftniliT.  Dcr  Aiiliihn>l  in  ileii  ViinhriMUehcii  Jll- 
fliniliiii  Qiiilleu.  pp.  l.Vi-lifi.  (iiilliniri-n,  Umi  ;  M.  lirunbaum, 
fliMiiHinilh-  A iifulllzi-. pp.  -'lis  1  (  sill..  liiTlin,  UKIl ;  HiTzteld, 
Giirli.  ilr.i  l'<i(Ac.< /.ini./.  III.  ■.':«-2ii.  .Noiilhausen,  IKTiT :  .\. 
Knirhmal.  'Iiiintu  Ti  filhih.  pp.  'Ji  ct  sn/..  I.finlierir.  iss.^;  S. 
Miink.  I'nhnliiie.  p.  itiS;  1).  11.  Siliorr.  Ill  Ili-}liihu.  vol.  iv.: 
Si-hiirer.  (•csch.  M  eil..  il.  4M4  if « i/.;  Ziinz,  li.  S.  II.  lT-'-IT(i 
(7'<'N((/ii,  riiif  Bt'(ni</i(ioi(/).  See  carllercljristlau  biblioR- 
raphy  In  SetiOrer,  UcmIi. 
J.  L.  B. 

Critical  View  :  The  etymology  of  the  term — 

from  the  Greek  •-•r/nnrz/^i/oi',  itself  derived  from  i^e/rio- 
<7(a'(=  ■•  to  guard  against  evil."  "  to  protect  ") — indi- 
cates the  meaning,  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  to  liave 
been  "amulet"  (an  object  worn  as  a  protection 
against  evil).  The  language  of  the  four  passjiges  in 
which  a  reference  occurs  to  "sign  upon  the  hand" 
and  ■■  frontlets."  or  "'memorials,"  "  between  thecj'cs" 
(E.\.  .xiii.  9,  Hi;  Dent.  vi.  y,  .\i.  18,  Ilelir.)  proves 
that  among  the  Hebrews  the  practise  of  wearing  ob- 
jects of  this  kind  around  the  forehead  and  on  the  hand 
must  have  prevailed.  Later  rabbinical  exegesis  re- 
garded the  tigurative  reference  and  simile  in  Deut. 
vi.  H  and  xi.  18  as  a  command  to  be  carried  out  liter- 
ally. Comparison  with  Ex.  xiii. !),  IC.  wherethesame 
terminology  is  em  ployed,  siillices  to  demonstrate  that 
in  Dent.  vi.  8,  xi.  18  tliewriterexpressed  himself  tig- 
uralively.  with  allusion,  of  course,  to  a  popular  and 
wide-spread  custom.  It  is  plain  tiiatasound  con- 
struction of  the  Deutcronomic  passages  must  reject 
the  interpretation  which  restricts  the 
Figurative  liearingof  the  phrase  "  ha-debarim  ha- 
Ex-  elleli  "  (Deut.  vi.  6)  to  the  immediately 

pressions.  preceding  Shenia'.  or  of  "debarai  el- 
leli" of  Deut.  xi.  18  to  the  preceding 
verse.  In  the  phraseology  of  Deuteronomy,  "these 
my  words"  embrace  the  whole  book,  the  Torah,  and 
it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  write  the  whole 
book  on  one's  hand  as  it  was  to  carry  the  Siicrifice  of 
the  firstborn  (Ex.  xiii.)  as  "a  sign  on  one's  liand." 
Prov.  i.  9.  iii.  3,  vi.  '21,  vii.  3.  and  Jer.  xvii.  1,  xxxi. 
33  illustrate  in  what  sense  the  expressions  "write" 
or  "  bind  "  in  this  connection  are  to  lie  taken.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  phylacteries  as  described  by  the  Rabbis 


did  not  come  into  use  before  the  last  pre-Christian 
century;  the  Samaritans  knew  nothing  of  them. 

That  amulets  and  signs  were  in  \ise  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  is  evident  from  Gen.  iv.  15  (Cain'a 
sign),  I  Kings  .xx.  41.  and  E/.ek.  ix.  4-6  (comp.  Rev. 
vii.  3;  xiii.  IG;  xiv.  1,  9;  Psalnisof  Solomon,  xv.  10). 
Originftlh',  the  "  sign  "  was  tattooed  on  the  skin,  the 
forehead  ("between  the  eyes  ")  and  the  hand  natu- 
rally being  chfisen  for  the  disjilay.  Jjiiter,  some 
visilile  object  worn  between  the  eyes  or  bound  on 
the  hand  was  substituted  for  the  writing  on  the  skin. 

But  the  original  ))ractise  is  still  discernible  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "yad  "  (hand)  to  connote  a  "  token  " 
(Ex,  xvii.  16)  with  an  inscription,  the  "zikkaron," 
which  latter  is  the  technical  term,  appearing  in  Ex. 
xiii.  and  Deut.  xi.  18.  This  fact  explains  also  the 
original  value  of  the  word  "yad  "in  the  combina- 
tion "yad  wa-shem  "  (hand  and  name;  Isa.  Ivi.  5). 
The  passage  from  Lsaiali  just  quoted  plainly  shows 
that  such  a  yad  wa-sliem  was  elTective  against  that 
the  Semite  dreaded  most  —  oblivion  after  death. 
The  words  "ot,"  "sliem,"  and  "zekcr"  are  often 
used  interchangeably  [e.r/.,  Isa.  I  v.  13  and  Ex.  iii. 
15),  and  it  is  inoliable  that  originally  they  desig- 
nated visible  tokens  cut  into  the  flesh  for  jiurposcs 
of  marking  ones  connection  with  a  deity  or  a  clan 
(see  Ciucumcision;  Covknant;  Totkmis.m).  The 
common  meanings  of  these  words,  "sign,"  "name," 
and  "memorial,"  are  secondary.  The  phrase  "  to  lift 
up  the  name"  in  the  Decalogue  indicates  fully  that 
"sliem"  must  have  been  originally  a  lotemistic  sign, 
affixed  to  a  person  or  an  object. 

The  etymology  of  "totafot."  which,  probably, 
should  be  consiilercd  singular  and  be  pointed  "tote- 
fet,"  is  not  plain.  The  consensus  of  modern  opin- 
ion is  that  it  designates  a  round  jewel,  like  the 
"netifot"  (Judges  viii.  26;  Isa.  iii.  19).  therefore  a 
clmrm,  thou.gli  others  believe  its  original  meaning  to 
have  been  "  a  mark  "  tattooed  into  the  flesh  (Siegf  ried- 
Stade,  "Lexicon").  It  is  to  the  habit  of  wearing 
amulets  or  making  incisions  that  the  law  of  Deute- 
ronomy refers,  as  does  Ex.  xiii.,  advising  that  only 
God's  Torah,  as  it  were,  shall  constitute  the  pro- 
tecting "charm  "  of  the  faithful. 

BiBLIOfiRAPnv:  DnsKniim  irhin,  in  Slade'si^i  /(.ir/iiiYMKM; 
(i.  Klein,  Tiitaiihnt  timli  IUIhI  mid  Trailitinii.  In  Jahrlnieh 
flir  I'riitiKtiiiilitichc  Tlunluijic.  INSI ;  Ilastiuns.  Dirl.  Dililc. 

E.  G.  H. 
PHYSICIAN.      See  Medicine. 
PIATELLI.     See  A.naw. 

PICART,  BERNARD:  French  designer  and 
engiavir;  born  at  I'.iris  .lime  11,  1673;  died  at  Am- 
sterdam yiiiy  8,  1733.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Protestant  family  and  received  his  earliest  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  Etienne  Picart.  and  from  Le 
Briin  and  Jouvenel.  At  an  early  age  Picart  showed 
a  marked  facility  in  the  imitation  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. In  1710  he  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
supplied  plates  and  engravings  to  printers  and  book- 
sellers. Picart  designed  and  executed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  plates,  about  1.300  of  which  are  still  extant. 
These  represent  a  variety  of  subjects,  a  numlier  of 
them  depicting  Biblical  topics.  That  part  of  liis 
work  which  is  of  Jewish  interest  is  contained  in  the 
"Ceremonies  des  Juifs,"  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  Religieuses  de  Tous  les 
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Piii|ili-8  (111  Monde"  (11  vols..  Amsterdam,  1723- 
1 713).  These  plates,  all  of  wliieh  are  faillif  iiUy  and 
earefiilly  pnpared.  are  among  the  earliest  eiigra- 
\iiij,'S  oil  .Jewish  eeelesiustical  and  ceremonial  sub- 
jeels.  The  followiiifj  is  a  list  of  them,  given  in  the 
order  in  vvhieh  llu'V  appear  in  the  original  edition: 
( 1 )  Interior  of  the  Portuguese  Synagogue  at  Amster- 
diim:  (2)  .lew  with  Pli.vlacteries  and  Praying-Scarf; 
(3)  Alba"  Kanfol.  Sabbath  Lamp,  Mazzot,  Lulab, 
Etrog,  Meznzah,  and  Shofar;  (4)  Hiuedictionof  the 
Priests  in  a  Portuguese  Synagogue  at  The  Hague; 
(J5)  Elevation  of  the  Law;  (6)  Sounding  the  Shofar 
on  New- Year's  Day;  (7)  The  Day  of  Atonement  (in 
the  Synagogue);  (S)  Search  for  Leaven;  (D)  Pass- 
over ileal;  (10)  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (in  the  Syna- 
gogue): (11)  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (at  Home);  (12) 
Hejoieiug  of  the  Law  (in  the  Synagogue);  (13)  Es- 
corting Home  the  Bridegroom  of  the  I^iw  ;  (U)  Im- 
l)leinentsof  Circumcision;  Scroll  of  the  Law,  with 
Mantle,  Crowns,  etc. ;  (13)  Circumcision;  (16)  ]{e- 
demptionof  IheFirst-Born;  (IT)  Marriage  Among  the 
Portuguese  .Jews ;  (18)  JIarriage  Among  the  German 
.lews;  (19)  Circuit  Hound  the  (L'oflin  ;  (20)  Interment. 
An  English  translation  of  the  work  cited  was 
printed  by  William  Jackson  (London,  1733).  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  Picart's  drawings,  which  in 
this  translation  are  engraved  by  I)u  Bosc,  several 
goo<l  engravings  of  similar  Jewish  subjects  by  F. 
.Slorellon  la  C'ave. 

BiBi.iooRAniv:  nriinn'it  Diclinnaru  nf  Painlcm  ami  Eii- 

liritvirn.  Iv.  112.  I/(>nili>n,  liKH;  Jaiolis  anil  Wolf,  liilil.  Aii- 

lllii-Juil.  p.  7li,  Lniidnn.  ISSS;  Thiiinas, /Ji((.  of  liiimraphii 

(iii.l  M]itUnhi{i\i.  IMilladfliPhlu,  Umi. 

I.  I.    G.    D. 

PICCIOTTO,  HAIM  MOSES:  Communal 
workei';  linrnal  Aleppo  Ir^Otj;  died  at  London,  Eng- 
lanil,  Oct.  1!).  1879.  He  was  a  member  of  an  ancient 
Eastern  family;  his  immediate  ancestors  were  en- 
gaged in  the  Russian  consular  service.  He  went  to 
England  about  1843.  and  soon  after  liis  arrival  there 
became  active  in  communal  affairs.  He  advocated 
the  founding  of  Jews'  College,  and  was  a  member 
of  its  council  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Relig- 
ious Knowleilge,  and  wrote  many  of  its  tracts.  A 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  he  wrote  several  odes  for  reci- 
taliim  on  jiublic  and  festive  occasions. 

Pieciolto  was  for  a  considerable  period  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Deputies,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
the  ileliberations  of  that  body  for  his  indefatigable 
Zealand  his  experience  in  Eastern  affairs.  He  acted 
as  commissioner  for  the  board  at  the  time  of  the  war 
between  Morocco  and  Spain  in  18.")9-60.  He  visited 
Gibraltar  and  Morocco  to  distribute  relief  and  wrote 
a  leport,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Jewish  scliools  at 
Tetiian,  Tangier,  and  Afogador  were  founded. 

His  son  James  Picciotto  (born  in  1830;  died  in 
London  Nov.  13,  18!)7)  was  for  many  years  secretary 
to  the  council  of  administration  of  the  Morocco  Re- 
lief Fund.  He  retired  in  1896,  failing  health  com- 
pelling his  resignation.  He  is  known  as  the  author 
of  "Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish  History."  London, 
1877,  a  reprint  of  articles  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  ". Jewish  Chronicle." 

BiBMOORArnr:  Jru:  H'nrW,  Oct.  24, 1879:  Jew.  Chron.  Oct. 
■■'A.  1S79.  and  Nov.  19.  1B97. 
J-  G.   L. 


PICHLER,  ADOLF:  Austrian  painter;  born 
in  1834  at  Czilfer,  in  the  county  of  I'resburg,  Hun- 
gary. At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  to  Buda])est, 
where  he  sui>i)orted  himself  by  tutoring  while  lire- 
paring  himself  to  teach.  After  receiving  his  teach- 
er's diploma  he  entered  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  soon  won  the  tirst  prize  for  a  study  of  a 
head.  Before  long  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
drawing  teachers  in  Budapest.  He  then  went  to 
Munich  to  study  luider  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  and 
Volz.  One  of  his  works  dating  from  that  time  is 
the  "Jew  at  Prayer."  His  best-known  jiicturc  is 
his  lirst  work,  "  Moses,  on  His  Descent  from  Sinai, 
Finds  the  People  Worshiping  the  Golilen  Calf."  His 
other  works  include:  "The  Death  of  Jacob,"  "The 
JIaidenof  Judah,"  "Spinoza  as  Glass- Polisher,"  "Ju- 
dah  ha-Levi,"  and  many  historical  paintings  and 
portraits. 

s.  R.  P. 

PICHON  (PICHO),  JOSEPH:  " Almoxarife" 
and  "contad(jr  mayor"  (('.(..  tax  collector-in-chief) 
of  the  city  and  the  archbishopric  of  Seville;  ap- 
pointed in  1369  by  Henry  II.  of  Castile,  who  es- 
teemed him  highly  on  account  of  his  honesty  and  clev- 
erness. But  on  charges  brought  by  some  rich  core- 
ligionists who  also  had  been  admitted  at  court, 
Piclion  was  imprisoned  by  command  of  the  king  and 
sentenced  to  ]iay  40,000 doubloons.  On  jiaying  this 
large  sum  within  twenty  days  lie  was  released  and 
restored  to  ollice;  in  turn,  he  brought  a  serious  ac- 
cusation against  his  enemies,  either  in  revenge  or  in 
self- justification. 

Henry  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  his  son, 
John  I.,  was  his  successor.  Many  rich  and  iiiHuen- 
tial  Jews  had  gallieied  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  theauction  of  the  royal  taxes  at  Burgos, 
where  the  coronation  of  John  took  place.  These  Jews 
jilotted  against  the  life  of  Pichoii,  who  was  very 
popular  among  the  (Uiristians  and  who  had  received 
marked  attentions  from  the  courtiers.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  in  any  degree  to  be  blamed  for 
the  extraordinary  tax  of  20,000  doublodus  which 
Henry  had  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Toledo;  but, 
however  this  may  have  been,  some  prominent  Jews, 
representing  various  communities,  went  to  the  king 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and,  explaining  to  hiin 
that  there  was  among  them  a  "malsin,"  i.e.,  an  in- 
former and  traitor  who  deserved  death  according  to 
the  laws  of  their  religion,  re(|Uestcd  him  to  em- 
power the  royal  oflicers  to  execute  the  offender.  It 
is  said  that  some  minions  of  the  king,  bribed  by  the 
Jews,  induced  John  to  give  the  order.  The  dele- 
gation then  took  this  order,  together  with  a  letter 
from  several  Jews  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, to  Fernau  Martin,  the  king's  executioner. 
The  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  fulfil  the  royal  com- 
mand. At  an  early  hour  on  Aug.  21,  1379,  he  went 
with  Don  Zulema  (Solomon)  an(l  Don  Zag  (Isaac)  to 
the  residence  of  Pichon,  who  was  still  sleeping. 
Pichon  was  awakened  on  the  pretext  that  some  of 
his  mules  were  to  be  seized ;  and  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared at  the  door  Fenian  laid  hold  of  him  and,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  beheaded  liim. 

The  execution  of  Pichon,  whose  name  had  been 
concealed  from  the  king,  createtl  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation.    The  monarch  was  exceedingly  angry  that 
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he  bad  been  inveigled  into  signing  the  death-war- 
rant of  a  respected  and  popular  man  who  had  faith- 
full^f  served  his  father  for  many  years.  He  had  Zu- 
lema,  Zag,  and  the  chief  rabbi  of  Burgos,  who  was 
in  the  plot,  beheaded;  and  Martin  was  to  have 
shared  tliesarae  fate,  but  was  spared  at  the  interces- 
sion of  some  knights.  He,  however,  paid  for  his 
hastiness  in  the  affair  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand. 
As  a  consequence  of  Pichon's  execution,  the  Cortes 
deprived  the  rabbis  and  the  Jewish  courts  of  the 
country  of  the  right  to  decide  criminal  cases.  The 
affair  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences  for  the 
Jews  of  Spain,  stimulating  the  hatred  of  the  popu- 
lation against  them,  and  contributing  to  the  great 
massacre  of  the  year  1391. 

BlBLinciRAPHT  :  Ayala,  Crnniea  rte  D.  Juan  I.  ii.  126  ft  seq.: 
Ziiniga,  Analcs  de  Seintla,  ii.  136,  211  et  seq.;  Rios,  HM.  ii. 
333  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Oesch.  viii.  45  ct  sciy.;  It.  i,'.  J.  xxxviii.  258 
et  acq. 
B.  M.  K. 

PICHON  (PITCHON),  JOSEPH  :  Rabbinical 
author;  lived  in  Turkey  at  the  end  of  tiie  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  the  author  of  'Minhage 
ha-Bedikah  be-'Ir  Saloniki,"  a  woi'k  relating  to  the 
method  which  was  followed  of  making  meat  kasher 
in  the  slaughter-house  at  Salonica. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT:  Azulai,  Shcm  ha-Oe(lnlim,s.v.:  Franco,  His- 
Unrc  dcs  Israelites  de  VEmpire  Ottumait,  \>.  12.5.  Paris,  ISSIT. 
s.  M.  Fu. 

PICK,  AARON:  Biblical  scholar;  born  at 
Pi'ague,  wlierc  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  and 
lectured  on  Hebrew  at  the  university ;  lived  in  Eng- 
land during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  translations  and  commentaries 
of  various  books  of  the  Bible,  his  works  comprising: 
a  liteial  ti'anslation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  twelve 
Minor  Prophets  (1833);  of  Obadiah  (1884);  and  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Amos  with  commentary.  In 
1837  lie  pi-oduced  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  accents: 
and  in  18-15  he  published  "The  Bible  Student's  Con- 
cordance." He  was,  besides,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "The  Gathering  of  Isi'ael,  or  the  Patriai'chal 
Blessing  as  Contained  in  the  Forty-ninth  Chapter  of 
Genesis:  Being  the  Revelation  of  God  Concerning 
the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  Their  Ultimate 
Restoration." 

s.  I.   Co. 

PICK,  ALOIS  :  Austrian  phj'sician,  medical  au- 
thor, and  diamatist;  born  at  Karoliuenthal,  near 
Prague,  Bohemia,  Oct.  15,  1859.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna  (JI.D., 
Prague,  1883).  The  same  year  he  joined  the  hospi- 
tal corps  of  the  Austrian  army  ;  and  at  present  (1905) 
he  holds  the  position  of  regimental  surgeon  ("  Regi- 
mentsarzt,").  He  is  also  chief  physician  at  the  first 
Army  Hospital,  Vienna.  In  1890  he  became  privat- 
doceut  and  in  1904  assistant  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna. 

Pick  has  contributed  many  essaj's  to  the  medical 
journals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned:  "Zur 
Lehi'e  von  den  Atembewegungen  der  Emphyse- 
niatiker,"in  "Prager  Medizinische  AVochensrhiift," 
1883,  No.  17;  "Beitrage  zur  Pathologic  und  Tliera- 
•pie  der  llerzneurosen,"  ib.  1884,  No.  44;  "Der  Re- 
spiratorische  Gaswechsel  Gesunder  und  Erkrankten 
Lungen,"  in  "Zeitschrift  filr  Klinische  Jledizin." 


Berlin,  xvi. ;  "Ueber  das  Bewegliche  Herz,"  in 
"Wiener  Klinische  Woehenschrift,"  1889;  "Zur 
Frage  der  Hepatogenen  Dyspepsie,"  ib.  1903.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  "Vorlesungen  liber  Magen- und 
Darmkrankheiten,"  Vienna,  1895.  Aside  fiom  these 
medical  works.  Pick  is  the  author  of  two  small 
farces,  "  Briefsteller  f iir  Liebende  "  and  "  Lord  Beef- 
steak." 

Bibliography  :  Eisenberg,  Da^  GeMiae  Wicn,  I.  409,  Ii.  372- 
3,3,  Vienna,  189:^;  Pagel,  Biau.  Lex. 
s-  F.  T.  H. 

PICK,  ARNOLD  :  Austrian  psychiatrist ;  born 
at  Gross- Meseritseh,  Moravia,  July  20,  1851;  edu- 
cated at  Berlin  and  Vienna  (M.  D.  1875).  He  became 
assistant  physician  at  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Wehnen, 
Oldenburg (1875),  and  at  the  state  asylum  at  Prague 
(1877);  privat-doceut  at  Prague  University  (1878); 
and  was  appointed  in  1880  chief  physician  at  the 
asylum  in  Dobrzan,  w-hich  position  he  held  till  1886, 
when  he  was  elected  professor  of  psychiatry  at 
Prague. 

Among  his  many  works  may  be  mentioned :  "  Bei- 
triige  zur  Pathologic  und  zur  Pathologischen  Ana- 
tomic dcs  Centralnervensystems "  (with  Kahlei), 
Leipsic,  1880;  and  "Beitrage  zur  Pathologic  und 
Pathologischen  Anatomic  des  Centralnervensystems 
mit  einem  Excurse  zur  Normalcu  Anatomic  Dcssel- 
ben,"  Berlin,  1898. 

Bibliography  :  Page],  HUig.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

PICK,  BEHRENDT :  German  numismatist  and 
archeologist;  lioru  Dec.  21,  1861,  at  Piisen.  After 
passing  through  the  Friedrieh-Wilhelms  Gvmna- 
sium  of  his  native  city,  he  went  in  1880  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  (Ph.D.  1884),  where  he  studied 
classical  philology.  On  the  advice  of  Theodor 
Mommsen,  of  whose  favorite  pupils  he  was  one,  he 
took  up  as  his  specialty  epigraphy  and  numismatics. 
After  a  short  term  of  service  as  librarian  at  the  Royal 
Library,  Berlin,  Pick  in  1889  became  privat-docent 
in  archeology  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  in 
1891  was  appointed  assistant  professor  there.  In 
1893  lie  accepted  a  position  at  the  ducal  library  and 
in  connection  with  the  ducal  coin-collection  of  Gotha, 
being  made  director  of  the  latter  in  1899.  He  was, 
besides,  appointed  in  1896  lecturer  on  numismatics 
at  the  University  of  Jena,  which  position  he  still 
(1905)  holds. 

Pick's  chief  work  is  volume  i.  ("  Dacia  und  Moe- 
sia")  of  "Die  Anliken  Milnzen  Nordgricchculands" 
(Berlin,  1898),  a  publication  issued  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences.  S. 

PICK,  ISAIAH.     See  Behlin,  Is.maii  u.  Loeb. 

PICK,  PHILIPP  JOSEPH:  Austrian  derma- 
tologist; born  atNeustadt,  Bohemia,  Oct.  14,  1834. 
He  studied  natural  sciences  and  medicine  at  Vienna 
(M.D.  1860)  and  acted  as  assistant  in  several  uni- 
versity hospitals.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Prague 
and  became  privat-docent  in  the  German  university 
there.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor, 
and  in  1896  professor,  of  dermatology  in  the  same 
university. 

In  1869  Pick  founded  in  conjunction  with  Ilein- 
rich  Auspitz  the  "Archiv  fUr  Dermatologie,"  etc., 
of  which,  since  the  death  of  his  colleague  in  1886, 
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ho  liiis  been  sole  editor.  Mmiy  essays  of  liis  have 
Appeared  in  this  jdinnal  ami  in  llie  nieilical  papers 
of  Vienna  and  I'rajtiie.  In  1889  lie  lielped  to  found 
tlie  Deulsclie  Dennatologiscbe  Gesellscbaft,  of  which 
he  was  tlie  first  i)resident. 

At  tlie  celelnation.  in  1808,  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
nivei-sjiry  of  his  appointment  as  assistant  professor 
his  pupils  and  colleagues  prepared  a  jubilee  volume, 
edited  by  Neisser. 

Biiiuor.RAriiY:  Pagel,  7ii"i/.  X/fT.  ,^    a- 

s.  r  .    1 .    1 1. 

PICO  DE  MIRANDOLA,  COUNT  GIO- 
VANNI FREDERICO  (Prince  of  Concordia): 

lliiliim  plillosuplicr,  tliroloirian.  and  cabalist;  born 
Kcli.  24,  UCa.  al  .Mlrandola:  died  at  Florence  Nov. 
17,  1494.  Gifted  with  high  intellectual  powers,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  at  an  early  age. 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Hologna,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  three  published  900  theses  against 
the  views  of  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of  his 
time  ("(lonclusiones  Philoso])Iiicie  Cabalisticic  et 
Theologicie,"  Home,  1480).  These  theses  included 
one  which  postulated  that  the  Cabala  best  proves 
the  divinity  of  Jesus.  Pico  received  his  cabalistic 
training  from  Johanan  Aleman,  from  whom  he  also 
obtaini'd  three  cabalistic  works  which  he  translated 
into  Latin:  the  comincniary  of  Menahem  Hecanati 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  "llokniat  ha-Nefcsh"(  = 
"Scientia  Anima'  ")  of  Eleazar  of  Worms  (printed  at 
Lemberg.  1875),  and  the  "Scfer  ha-.AIa'alot "  of 
ShemTob  Falaiiuera.  He  tried  to  harmonize  the 
])hilosi)pliy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  with  the  Cabala 
and  Xeo-Platonisin,  but  his  excessive  devotion  to 
the  Cabala  resulted  in  an  ascetic  and  mystical 
tendency,  which  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
th<-  Church.  He  was  accused  of  heresy,  but  was 
accjuitted,  and  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  with  a  friend. 

Pico  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  collect  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. Of  his  books,  which  were  widely  read,  two 
may  here  be  mentioned:  (1)  "Cabalistarum  Selec- 
tiones."  Venice,  1.JG9:  (2)  "Opera,"  Bologna,  1496; 
Venice,  1498:  Basel,  1.5.57. 

BiHEKXiKAiMiv:  BrpvcliirlT.  Dnx  Siinlcm  ilfx  J.  Pico,  MartiurK, 
1K.V*:  1)1  (ilovuiiiil.  ;'i<"  (Irllii  MimiKliila.  Filiigofii  Phitn- 
II ic".  Kliiri'nci-,  IK'ia:  lilciii,  Pirn  Xilhi  Stnrin  rlrl  liiimMi- 
mriiln.  i-ic.  I'ttliTiiiii.  IKIM:  <initz.  >liMh.\Ui.'M.'>  247:  (icUii- 
liiili  ll«n  Viihyii,  SltiiMiiUI  ha-IxablMlah,  p.  uUa,  Ainstenlani, 
1687  :  Ziinz,  Z.  U.  pp.  8,  522. 
D.  S.    O. 

PICTORIAL  ART :  There  are  no  ancient  rc;- 
ni:iins  sljowiiig  in  u  lint  way,  if  any.  the  Jews  of 
Bible  limes  made  use  of  painting  for  decorative  or 
other  purposes.  For  the  references  in  the  Bible 
see  P.\INTING.  During  the  Middle  .\ges  painting 
was  a  craft  which  was  monopolized  by  the  gilds. 
anil  Jews  were  thereby  preventeil  from  showing  any 
proliciency  in  the  art.  The  only  direction  in  which 
the  latter  evidenced  any  skill  was  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  manuscripts  (see  Maniscuii-ts). 

In  modern  times  painting  was  at  first  mainly 
directed  to  sjjcerdotal,  decorative  purposes,  but 
Jews  were  precUiiled  from  thus  employing  it,  even 
in  their  own  synagogues,  by  the  rabbinical  inter- 
jiretation  of  the  second  commandment.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  it  is  only  with  emanci- 
pation that  any  Jewish  names  are  found  in  the  an- 


nals of  painting.  During  the  last  150  years  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Jews  have  displayed  consicU'nilile 
skill  as  artists,  chief  among  them  being  Jo.scjili  Is- 
raels in  llollaiui.  A  few  Jewish  i)ainters,  iirominent 
among  whom  are  S.  J.  Solomon  in  England  and  E. 
jM.  Lilien  in  Germany,  have  in  recent  years  devoted 
their  talent  to  siiecitieallj'  Jewish  subjects.  The 
following  is  a  i>artial  list  of  Jewish  jiainters  who 
have  dislinguisheil  themselves  in  modern  times: 

America:  .Max  Kosenthal  (b.  1833),  historical 
portraits;  .Max  Weyl  (b.  1837),  landscapes;  Ileiuy 
.Moslcr  (b.  1841),  genre  and  jiortraits;  Toby  Edward 
Rosenthal  (b.  1848),  genre;  Herman  Naiihlali  Ilyne- 
man  (b.  1849).  genre;  Kiilherine  iM.  Cohen  (b.  1859), 
portraits;  George  da  JIaduro  Peixotto  (b.  18.59), 
portraits  and  mural  decorations;  Albert  Hosenlhal 
(b.  1863),  portrait -etching;  Albert  Edward  Sterner 
(b.  1803),  genre  and  water-colors;  Louis  Locb  (b. 
1806),  landscapes  and  portraits;  Augustus  Koopman 
(b.  1869),  genre  and  jiortraits;  Leo  Jlielziner  (b. 
1869).  portraits;  Louis  Kronberg(b.  1872),  portraits; 
Edmond  Weill  (b.  1872),  genre;  J.  Campbell  Phillips 
(b.  1873),  negro  life,  anil  portraits;  J.  Mortimer 
Lichtenaucr  (I).  1870).  mural  decorations. 

Austria-Hungary:  Anton  Itafae!  JIcngs(1738- 
1779).  historical,  genre,  and  portraits;  Friedrich 
Friedl!lndcr(l).  1825),  military  subjects  and  portraits; 
Adolf  Pichler  (b.  1834).  historical;  Leojiold  Horo- 
witz (b.  1837).  portraits  and  subjects  from  Jewish 
life;  Lajos  Bruck  (b.  1846),  subjects  from  Hun- 
garian folk-life  and  portraits;  Karl  Ivirgcr  (b. 
1848),  genre;  Joseph  Kijves  (b.  1853),  portraits  and 
genre;  Isidor  Kaufmann  (b.  1853),  subjects  from 
Jewish  life  and  genre;  Gustav  Mannheinu'r  (b. 
1854),  landscapes;  Camilla  Friedliliidci-  (b.  1856; 
diUighter  of  Friedrich  Fricdl.'lnder).  still  life;  Ernst 
Berger  (b.  1857).  Biblical  subjects;  Gyula  Basch  (b. 
1859),  genre  and  portraits;  Adolf  Hirschl  (b.  18611), 
historical;  Alexander  Nyari  (b.  1801);  Max  Bruck 
(1).  1803).  genre;  Adolf  Fenyes  (b.  1807).  genre: 
Philip  Laszlo  (h.  1809),  portraits;  Karl  Reinhard 
(b.  1872).  genre;  Arpild  Basch  (b.  1873).  water-colors; 
Leopold  Pollak  (1800-80),  genre  and  portraits. 

Denmark:  Ismael  Israel  !Mengs  (1690-1765), 
miniature  and  enamel;  Karl  Ileiurich  Blocli  (b. 
1834),  scenic  and  genre:  Ernst  Meyer  (1797-1801), 
genre;  David  .Monies  (1812-94),  historiciil,  genre, 
and  portraits;  Geskel  Saloman  (1821-1902),  genre. 

England:  B.  S.  Marks  (b.  1827),  portraits;  Felix 
:Moscheles  (b.  1833);  Carl  Schloesser  (b.  1836); 
Simeon  Solomon  {c.  1850),  PreralTaelite;  Solomon 
J.  Solomon,  A.R.A.  (b.  1800).  genre  and  portraits; 
Alfred  Praga  (b.  1860),  genre  and  miniature;  Abra- 
ham Solomon  (1824-03);  Isaac  Snowman  (b.  1874): 
Ellen  Gertrude  Cohen  (b.  1876).  portraits  and  genre; 
Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  K.A.  (1806-81),  scenic, 
genre,  and  portraits;  Lionel  Cowen  (1846-95). 

France:  Feli.x  Dias  (1794-1817);  Emile  LOvy 
(b.  1820),  subjects  from  Jewish  religious  history: 
Jacob  Emile  Edouard  Brandon  (b.  1831),  genre; 
Constant  Mayer  (b.  1832),  genre  and  portraits;  Juirs 
Worms  (b.  18:i2),  humoristic  genre;  Zacli;irie  Astruc 
(1).  1839),  genre!  and  panels  in  water-color;  Henri 
Leopold  Levy  (b.  1840),  historical  and  genre;  Al- 
jihonse  Levy  (b.  1843),  Jewish  life;  Leo  Herrmann 
(b.    1853),   genre;    Ferdinand   Heilbuth  (1826-79), 
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genre  and  portraits;  Alphonse  Hirscli  (1843-84), 
genre  and  portraits  ;  Henry  Baron  (1816-85),  his- 
torical and  genre;  Auguste  Iladamard  (1823-86), 
genre;  Benjamin  Engine  Ficliel (1826-95),  historical 
and  genre;  Eugfine  Alcau  (1811-98),  genre. 

Germany:  Philipp  Arous  (b.  1821),  portraits; 
Rudolf  Jonas  (b.  1822),  landscapes;  Louis  Katzen- 
stein  (b.  1824),  portraits;  Karl  Daniel  Friedrich 
Bach  (1756-1829),  historical,  genre,  animals,  and 
portraits;  Moses  Samuel  Lowe  (1756-1831),  minia- 
ture and  pastels;  Felix  Possart  (b.  1837),  landscapes 
and  genre;  Hermann  Junker  (b.  1838),  subjects  from 
Jewish  life;  Julius  Bodenstein  (b.  1847),  land- 
scapes; Jeremiah  David  Alexander  Fiorino  (1796- 
1847),  miniature;  Max  Lieliermann  (b.  1849),  scenic 
and  genre;  Rudolf  Christian  Eugen  Bendemann  (b. 
1851),  historical,  genre,  and  mural  decorations;  Karl 
Jacoby  (b.  1853),  historical  and  genre;  Felix  Bor- 
chardt  (b.  1857),  scenic  and  portraits;  Max  Kahn 
(b.  1857),  genre;  Wilhclm  Feldmanu  (b.  1859),  land- 
scapes ;  Karl  Blosz 
(h.  1860),  genre  ; 
Julius  Muhr  (1819- 
1865),  genre;  Her- 
mann Goldschmidt 
(1802-66),  historic- 
al; Eduard  Magnus 
{1799-1872),  por- 
traits and  genre ; 
Johannes  Veil 
(1790-1854)  and 
Philipp  Veit  (1793- 
1877),  religious,  his- 
torical, and  genre; 
Julius  Jacob  (1811- 
1882),  landscapes 
and  portraits; 
Moritz  Daniel  Op- 
penheim  (1801-82), 
subjects  from  Jew- 
ish life,  portraits, 
and  genre;  Benja- 
min Ulmann  (1829-84),  historical ;  Eduard  Julius 
Friedrich  Bendemann  (1811-89),  Biblical  subjects, 
portraits,  and  genre;  Max  Michael  (1823-91),  genre; 
Alfred  Rethel  (1816-59)  and  Otto  Retliel  (1822-93), 
frescos,  historical,  and  genre;  Karl  Morgenstern 
{1812-93),  landscapes;  Friedrich  Kraus  (1826-94), 
portraits  and  genre;  Louis  Neustiltter  (1829-99), 
genre  and  portraits;  Solomon  Hirschfelder  (1832- 
1903).  genre. 

Holland:  Joseph  Israels  (b,  1824),  genre;  David 
Bles  (1821-99),  genre. 

Italy:  Raphael  Bachi  (c.  1750),  miniature;  Tullo 
Massarani  (b.  1826),  genre;  Giuseppe  Coen  (1811- 
18.56),  landscapes  and  architectural;  Leopold  Pollak 
{1806-80),  genre  and  portraits. 

Rumania:  Barbu  Iscovcscu  (1816-54);  Julius 
Feld  (1).  1871),  portraits  and  genre. 

Russia  and  Poland :  Isaac  Lvovich  Asknazi 
(b.  1856),  religious  subjects,  genre,  and  portraits; 
Jacob  Semeuovich  Goldblatt  (b.  1860),  historical ; 
Moisei  Leibovich  Maimon  (b.  1860),  genre  and  por- 
traits; Peter  Isaacovicb  Gellcr  (b.  1862),  Jewish  his- 
torical subjects;  Samuel  Ilirszenberg  (b.  1866). 
genre  and  scenic;  Maurice  Grun  (b.  1870),  genre 
X.— 3 
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and  portraits;  Jacques  Kaplan  (b.  1872),  portraits 
and  genre;  Alexander  Lesser  (1814-84),  historical; 
Leonid  Osipovich  Pasternak  (b.  1862),  genre  and 
portraits. 

Bibliography:  JUdische  Kamtler,  Berlin,  1903:  S.  J.  Solo- 
mon, iu  J.  Q.  li.  1903. 

J-  P.  c. 

PIDYON  HA-BEN.     See  Primogenitube. 

PIERLEONI :  Noble  Roman  family  of  Jewish 
origin.  A  Jewish  banker  of  Rome  who  had  acquired 
a  princely  fortune  was  baptized  in  the  first  half  of 
tlie  eleventh  century,  took  the  name  of  Benedictus 
Cbristianu.s,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  Roman 
nobleman.  Leo,  the  offspring  of  this  union,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  magnates  of  tlie  city,  had 
a  castle  in  Trastevere  and  afiiliated  himself  with 
the  papal  party,  and  his  son  Petrus  Leouis,  from 
whom  the  family  derives  its  name,  continued  his 
father's  policy,  ctmtrolling  the  Isola  Tiberina  in  ad- 
dition to  the  castle 
in  Trastevere,  and 
having  another 
castle  opposite  the 
Tiber  bridge  near 
the  old  theater  of 
JIarcellus.  which 
was  included  in  the 
fortilications.  He 
was  the  leader  of 
the  papal  party  and 
the  most  faithful 
and  powerful  pro- 
tector of  the  popes. 
Urban  II.  died  in 
Petrus'  castle,  and 
the  latter  defended 
the  cause  of  Paschal 
II.  against  the  anti- 
popes  and  the  em- 
p  e  r  o  r  .  When 
Henry  V.  came  to 
Rome  Petrus  Leonis  was  at  the  head  of  the  papal 
legation  which  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperor,  but  Paschal's  attempt  to  make 
the  sou  of  Petrus  prefect  of  the  city  caused  a  riot. 
Petrus  was  prominent  iu  the  liberation  of  Pope 
Gelasius  II.,  and  when  Petrus  died  in  1128  his  son  of 
the  same  name  was  cardinal,  and  had  on  several 
occasions  rendered  service  to  the  Church.  In  1130 
Cardinal  Pierleoni  was  elected  pope  under  the  name 
of  Anacletcs  II.,  while  the  counter  party  chose 
Innocent  II.  The  schism  lasted  for  eight  years,  until 
tlie  death  of  Anaclctus,  after  which  the  family  of 
Pierleoni  made  peace  with  the  pope,  retaining  its 
power  and  influence,  and  being  distinguished  by 
various  honors.  Leo  and  Petrus,  the  brother  and 
nejihew  of  Anaclctus,  were  papal  delegates  at  Sutri 
in  1142,  and  another  brother,  Jordan,  with  whom  the 
era  of  senators  begins,  became  the  head  of  the  Roman 
republic  as  Patricius  in  1144,  while  a  sister  is  said 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Roger  I.  of  Sicily.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Cencius  Pierleoni  was  "scriniarius" 
of  the  Cliurcli,  and  in  1204  John  Pierleoni,  who  had 
been  appointed  elector  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  chose 
Gregory  Petri  Leouis  Raiuerii  as  senator.     The  leg- 
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cud  whicli  traces  llie  liiic-nge  of  the  fiimily  of  Put- 
leoni  to  thi-iiiKiciit  Homiiii  noble  family  of  the  Amen 
isasapocryplial  as  llic  story  of  the  .lescent  of  the 
llapshurgs  from  the  counts  of  Avcutiu,  who  be- 
longcil  to  the  Pierleoiii. 


Duclu-sne.  HiX'/riir  hyanennim  Mrij>("Mx,l\..t7b  ,  umierl. 
/I  Sfm  (..  1(1  «"(ii<i.  I>.  IM:  VoKi-lsteiii  und  Kleirer,  Omc  i. 


!?lT.':M'r';."(.'l".i"f'.''i""C(«("<''  KomoMa  ;if  Sturia  Patria.  xxlv. 

(1*11  (.  t>p.  2W  c(  >«:<7. 

B. 


H.  V. 


PIGEON.     See  Dove. 

PIGO :  Italian  family  of  rabbis.  Formerly  the 
name  was  as  a,  rule  transcribeil  Fioo  ;  in  an  Ital- 
ian ilocument  of  1643  it  appears  in  the  form  "  Pichio"  : 
and  in  Hebrew  it  is  sometimes  written  Vp'S-  To 
this  familv  belonc:  Ephraim  Pigo,  a  learned  man 
who  (lied  "in  N'ciiice  in  HJll.T  nr  lOUl!.  and  the  rabbis 
JudahPigoand  Solomon  Pigo;  the  latter  appear 
in  the  lesponsa  "Mayim  Habbim ''  of  Rabbi  Rapliael 
Meldola. 

Another  branch  of  the  family  lived  in  Turkey. 
Moses  Pigo  (d.  in  Adrianople  107C)  wrote  "Zik- 
ron  Tonit  Jlosheh,"  a  dictionary  of  the  haggadic 
thcnus  (Constantinople,  15.54;  Prague,  1623).  His 
son  Joseph  Pigo  of  Salonica  was  the  author  of 
"Teshubol"  and  "Dine  P,cdiljat  ha-Re"ah"  (Salo- 
nica, 1652). 

BiBI.IofiRAPilY:  Mortara, /(K/iff.  pp.  49.  .ill;  lierliner    /-H/i.it 

Ihitniw.  Nos.  i:*).  131 ;  Winter  hihI  WOu.<»he,  Die  JUilwrhc 

iilcnidir,  II.  1152  et  «eu.;  StcinsilmeliliT,  ('«(.  Ilmll.  col.  746; 

lenjucob,  Uzar  ha-Sefarim,  p.  -iU;  Fttrst,  Uihl.  Jml.  I.  240. 
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PI-HAHIROTH:  A  place  in  the  wilderness 
where  llu-  Israelites  encamped  when  tliey  turned 
back  from  Elliam.  It  lay  between  Migdol  and  the 
sea  "before  Baal-zephon "  (E.\.  -xiv.  2,  9;  Num. 
.\.\xiii.  7,  8).  The  etymology  of  the  name,  which  is 
apparently  Egyptian,  was  the  subject  of  much  spec- 
ulation by  the  ancient  commentators.  The  Septua- 
gint,  while  treating  the  word  as  a  propername  in 
Numbers  (Elpui:*;  translating,  however,  '3  by  trrd^a), 
translates  it  in  E.xodus  by  tj/c  fxni>.fuf  (=  "sheep- 
fold  "  or  "farm-building"),  thus  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  nnjn  'S.  The  Jlekilta  (Heshallal.i,  Wa- 
yehi,  1)  identities  the  place  with  I'ithom.  which  was 
called  Pi-hahiroth  {=  "the  mouth  of  freedom  ")  after 
the  Israelites  had  been  freed  from  bondage,  the  place 
itself  being  specified  as  a  valley  between  two  high 
rocks.  The  Targum  of  |)se\ido-.Ionathan  (nd  loc), 
while  following  the  Mekilta  in  the  interiiretation  of 
"Pi-hahiroth,"  identities  the  place  with  Tanis. 

The  theory  of  an  Egyptian  etymology  was  ad- 
vanced by  .lablonsky.  who  eoiniiared  it  to  the  Cop- 
tic "pi-akhirot"  =  "the  place  where  sedge  grows," 
and  by  Xaville,  who  exjdained  the  name  as  "the 
housi'  of  the  goddess  Kerhet."  On  the  basis  of  this 
latter  ex|danalion,  Fulgence  Fresnel  identified  Pi- 
hahirolh  with  the  modern  Ghuwaibatal-Bus(=  "the 
bed  of  reeds  "),  near  Ras  Atakali. 
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PIKES,  ABBAHAM  B.  ELIJAH  HA- 
KOHEN  :  German  rabbi;  mentioiuil  in  "  I.ikkute 
.Maharil,"  hilkots  "Shabbat"  and  "  Vom  Kippur." 
He  addressed  two  letters  to  the  community  of  Ilal- 
berstadt,  in  which  he  discussed  the  commandments 
and  i)rohibitions.  He  re<iuested  that  his  ejjistles 
might  be  copied  and  read  to  others.  These  letters 
were  printed  at  Basel  in  1509. 

Bibliography:  Michael,  Or  ha-Ifamiim.  N".  *-■ 
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PILATE,  PONTItrS:  Fifth  Roman  procurator 
of  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Iduniiua.  from  20  to  36  of  the 
common  era;  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus  Accord- 
ing toPhilo("De  Legationead  (•aium,"ed.  Mangey, 
ii.  590),  his  administration  was  characterized  by  cor- 
ruption, violence,  robberies,  ill  treatment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  continuous  executions  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial.  His  very  first  act  nearly  caused  a 
general  insurrection.  While  his  predecessors,  re- 
specting the  religious  feelings  of  the  .lews,  removed 
from  their  standards  all  the  cdigies  and  imagi'swhen 
entering  Jerusalem,  Pilate  allowed  his  .soldiers  to 
bring  tiiom  into  the  city  by  night.  As  soon  as  this 
became  known  crowds  of  Jews  hastened  to  Civsarea, 
where  the  procurator  was  residing,  and  besought 
him  to  remove  the  images.  After  five  days  of  dis- 
cussion he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  surround  the  peti- 
tioners and  to  put  them  to  death  unless  they  ceased 
to  trouble  him.  He  yielile<l  only  when  he  .saw  that 
the  Jews  would  rather  die  than  bear  this  allront. 
At  a  later  date  Pilate  approjiriatcd  funds  from  the 
sacred  treasury  in  order  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem with  water  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon;  and 
he  suppressed  the  riots  provoked  by  this  spoliation 
of  the  Temple  by  sending  among  the  crowds  dis- 
guised soldiers  carrying  concealed  daggers,  who- 
massacred  a  great  number,  not  only  of  the  rioters, 
but  of  casual  spectators. 

In  spite  of  his  former  experience  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Jews  with  regard  to  images  and  emblems, 
Pilate  hung  up  in  Herod's  palace  gilt  shields  dedi- 
cated to  Tiberius,  and  again  nearly  provoked  an  iii- 
surrecti(m.  The  shields  were  removed  by  a  special 
order  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  the  Jews  had  protested. 
Pilate's  last  deed  of  cruelty,  and  the  one  which 
brought  about  his  downfall,  was  the  massacre  of  a 
number  of  Samaritans  who  had  assembled  on  >Iount 
Gerizim  to  dig  for  some  sacred  vessels  which  an 
impostor  had  led  them  to  believe  Moses  had  buried 
there.  Concerning  this  massacre  the  Samaritans 
lodged  a  complaint  with  Vitellius,  legate  of  Syria, 
who  ordered  Pilate  to  repair  to  Rome  to  defend  him- 
self. On  the  participation  by  Pilate  in  the  trial  and 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  see  Cuucikixion;  Jesus  of 
Naz.xketii. 

The  end  of  Pilate  is  enveloped  in  mystery.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  ("Hist.  Eccl."  ii.  7),  he  was 
banished  to  Vienna  ( Vienne)  in  Gaul,  where  various 
misfortunes  caused  him  at  last  to  commit  suicide; 
while  the  chronicle  of  Malalas  alleges,  with  less 
probability,  that  he  was  beheaded  under  Xero.  A 
later  legend  says  that  his  suicide  was  anticipatory  of 
Caligula's  sentence:  that  the  body  was  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  causing  disastrous  tempests  and  floods;. 
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that  it  afterward  produced  similar  effects  in  the 
Klioae  at  Vienne;  and  that,  finally,  it  had  to  be  con- 
signed to  a  deep  pool  among  the  Alps. 

Bibliography  :  Josephus,  A  nt.  xvlll.  3,  §  13 ;  Idem,  B.  J.  ii.  9, 
Si  i-i:  Ewald,  Ges<:h.  iv.  594;  v.  49-95;  vi.  ai9.  32.'-:);b.  :«;! ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  III.  253-271 ;  Scburer,  Gesch.  i.  4.S8-492 ;  Bninn, 
Die  St'thtit  des  Herodts,  1873,  pp.  1-16 ;  Mommseu,  Rumufcfie 
Gesc/tichte,  y.  508  et  eeq. 
s.  I.   Br. 

PILEGESH  (Hebrew,  {^J^J'S ;  comp.  Greek,  tto?- 
Miin). — Biblical  Data  :  A  concubine  recognized 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  She  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  in  the  house  as  tlie  legitimate  wife.  Since  it 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  blessing  to  have  many 
children,  while  the  greatest  curse  was  childless- 
ness, legitimate  wives  themselves  gave  their  maids 
to  their  husbands  to  atone,  at  least  in  |)art,  for  their 
own  barrenness,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
Leah  and  Zilpah,  Rachel  and  Bilhah.  The  concu- 
bine commanded  the  same  respect  and  inviolability 
as  the  wife ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  the  deepest  dis- 
honor for  the  man  to  whom  she  behmged  if  hands 
were  laid  upon  her.  Thus  Jacob  never  forgave  his 
eldest  son  for  violating  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxv.  23,  xlix. 
4).  According  to  the  story  of  Gibeah,  related  in 
Judges  xix.,  25,000  warriors  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min lost  their  lives  on  account  of  the  maltreatment 
and  death  of  a  concubine.  Abner,  Saul's  first  gen- 
eral, deserted  Ish-bosheth,  Saul's  son,  who  hacl  re- 
proached his  leader  with  having  had  intercourse 
with  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  his  royal  father's  con- 
cubine, Aiah  (II  Sam.  iii.  7);  and  Absalom  brought 
the  greatest  dishonor  upon  David  by  open  inter- 
course with  liis  father's  concubines  (ib.  xvi.  21  et  seq.). 

The  children  of  the  concubine  had  equal  rights 
with  those  of  the  legitimate  wife.  Abraham  dis- 
missed his  natural  sons  with  gifts  (Gen.  XXV.  6),  and 
Jacob's  sons  by  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  w-ere  equal  with 
his  .sons  by  Leah  and  Rachel;  while  Abimelech,  who 
subsequently  became  king  over  a  part  of  Israel,  was 
the  son  of  Gideon-jerubbaal  and  his  Shecbemite  con- 
cubine (Judges  viii.  31).  In  the  time  of  the  Kings 
the  practise  of  taking  concubines  was  no  longer  due 
to  childlessness  but  to  luxury.  David  had  ten  con- 
cubines (II  Sam.  XV.  16),  who,  liowever,  also  did 
housework;  Solomon  had  300  (I  Kings  xi.  30);  and 
his  son  Rehoboam  had  sixty  (II  Chron.  xi.  21). 

BiBi.roGRAPHY:  Hastings.  Diet.  Bible,  s.v.  Marriage:  Stade, 
Gcfch.  Ur.  i.  385,  636;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Kehnveib. 
E.  G.  H.  S.    O. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  According  to  the 

Babylonian  Talmud  (Sanli.  21a),  the  difference  be- 
tween a  concubine  and  a  legitimate  "wife  was  that 
the  latter  received  a  Ketub.\ii  and  her  marriage 
was  preceded  by  a  formal  betrothal  ("kiddiishin  "), 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  former  (comp.  Rashi 
on  Gen.  xxv.  6,  and  JSTahmanides  ad  loc).  Accord- 
ing to  R.  Judah  (Yer.  Ket.  v.  29d),  however,  the 
concubine  also  received  a  ketubali,  but  without  the 
aliment  pertaining  to  it. 

E.  c.  S.   O. 

PIIiGKIMAGE  :  A  journey  which  is  made  to 
a  shrine  or  sacred  place  in  performance  of  a  vow  or 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  form  of  divine  bless- 
ing. Every  male  Israelite  was  required  to  visit  the 
Temple  three  times  a  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  IT;  Deut.  xvi. 


16).  The  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  on  one  of  the 
three  festivals  of  Passover,  Shabuot,  and  Sukkot 
was  called  "re'iyah"  (="the  appearance").  The 
Mishnah  says,  "All  are  under  obliL'ation  to  appear, 
except  minors,  women,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  aged, 
and  one  who  is  ill  physically  or  mentally."  A  minor 
in  this  case  is  defined  as  one  who  is  too  young  to  be 
taken  by  his  father  to  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  law  every  one  should  take  an 
Pilgrimage  offering,  though  the  value  thereof  is 

to  Firit      not  fixed(comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  14;  Deut. 

Temple,  xvi.  17);  the  Jlishnali,  however,  fixed 
the  minimum  at  three  silver  pieces, 
each  of  thirty-two  grains  of  fine  silver  (Hag.  i.  1,  2). 
While  the  appearance  of  women  and  infant  males 
was  not  obligatory,  they  usually  accompanied  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  as  in  all  public  gatherings 
(Deut.  xxxi.  12).  The  Talmud  plainly  infers  that 
both  daughters  and  sons  joined  the  pilgrims  at  the 
Passover  festival  in  Jerusalem  (Pus.  b9a;  Git.  25a). 

According  to  the  Biblical  accounts,  Jeroboam, 
who  caused  the  secession  of  Epliraim  from  Judah, 
made  two  calves  of  gold,  placing  one  in  Dan  and  the 
other  in  Beth-el,  to  divert  the  pilgrims  from  Jerusa- 
lem (I  Kings  xii.  26-33).  He  stationed  guards  on 
the  boundary-lines  of  his  dominions  to  prevent  the 
festival  pilgrimages  to  the  Temple  (Ta'an.  28a).  So 
great  a  menace  to  the  Ephraimite  government  were 
the  Temple  pilgrimages  that  even  King  Jehu,  who 
destroyed  the  Ba'al,  feared  to  remove  the  golden 
calves  of  Jeroboam  (II  Kings  x.  28,  29).  In  Judea 
the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  were  kept  up  regu- 
larly, but  the  principal  gathering  of  the  people  was 
on  the  Sukkot  festival,  called  "Hag  ha-Asif"  = 
"  Festival  of  Gathering  "  (I  Kings  viii.  65 ;  II  Chron. 
vii.  8,  9).  King  Josiah  revived  the  Passover  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem  (II  Kings  xxiii.  23).  King 
Hoshea,  son  of  Elah,  dismissed  the  guards  and  per- 
mitted the  people  to  go  undisturbed  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  festivals  (Yer.  Ta'an.  iv.  7;  Git.  8Sa). 

During  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple,  the  Ju- 
deans  ruled  Palestine  and  as  a  united  people  cele- 
brated the  Feast  of  Sukkot  in  Jerusalem  (Xeh.  viii. 
17).  From  beyond  Palestine,  especially  from  the 
River  Euphrates,  they  journeyed  to 
Pilgrimage  Jerusalem  for  the  festivals.  Some 
to  Second    even  endangered  their  lives   passing 

Temple.  the  guards  posted  to  stop  thepilgrim- 
ages''(Ta'an.  28a;  Griitz,  "Gesch."  3d 
cd.,  iii.  157,  668).  The  number  of  Jewish  pilgrims 
to  the  Temple  was  computed  by  the  governor 
Gesius  Florus  (64-66),  who  counted  256, .500  pas- 
chal lambs  atone  Passover  festival;  allowing  ten 
persons  to  one  lamb,  this  would  make  2,565.000  pil- 
grims (Josephus,  "B.  J."  vi.  9).  The  Tosefta  re- 
cords the  census  of  Agrippa,  who  ordered  the  priests 
to  take  one  hind  leg  of  every  paschal  lamb,  and 
counted  1,200.000  legs,  which  would  make  the  lolal 
12,000,000  (Tosef.,  Pes.  iv.  64b).  These  figures  are 
evidently  exaggerate<l,  and  are  based  on  the  desire 
to  double  the  ^600,000  of  the  Exodus,  a  tendency 
frequently  noticed  in  the  Haggadah.  It  is  calculated 
that  ancient  Jerusalem  comprised  an  area  of  3,400,- 
000  square  yards,  and,  allowing  10  yards  for  each 
person,  would  contain  240,000  persons  (see  Luncz, 
"Jerusalem,"  i.,  English  part,  pp.  83-102). 
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Tlio  fiicililics  provided  for  the  convenience  of  tlie 
pilgriuis  were  sudi  as  to  encourage  pilgrimages. 
Special  mcusvires  were  taken  to  repair  tlie  roads 
leading  to  Jerusalem  and  to  dig  wells  along  tlie 
route  (Shek.  i.  1,  v.  1).  Thirty  (lays  before  the  fes- 
tival it  was  forbidden  to  engage  jjrofessional  mourn- 
ers to  bewail  the  dead  lest  they  get  their  compensa- 
tion from  the  money  intenile<l  to  be  spent  in  Je- 
nisjilem  (.M.  K.  viii.  1).  The  hides  of  the  sacrifices 
were  left  to  compensate  the  innkeepers  for  lodging 
the  pilgrims,  and  no  other  fee  was  allowed  (Yoma 
12a).  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  receive<l  the 
pilgrims  hospitably;  the  priests  permitted  them  to 
see  the  showbreail  and  told  them  of  the  miracle 
connected  with  it  (Yoma  21b).  Public  speakers 
praised  and  thanked  the  pilgrims  (Suk.  49b:  Pes. 
5b).  The  ceremony  attending  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  (see  Bikkitiilm)  in  Jerusjilcm  (Deut.  x.xvi. 
2-4),  which  commenced  on  Shabu'ot  (the  Feast  of 
Harvest:  comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  16).  is  supposed  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  reception  accorded  to  the 
pilgrims. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  did  not  cease  with 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Cant.  R.  iv.  2).     The 
women  often  joined  their  husbands,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  latter  (Xed. 
Post-Exilic  23a).     Rut  the  joy  that  attended  the 
Pil-  former  |)ilgrimages,  when  the  Temple 

grimages.  was  still  in  existence,  changed  to 
lamentations  for  the  loss  of  national 
and  political  independence.  The  pilgrims  mourned 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  cried  :  "  Thy  holy 
cities  are  now  in  ruins;  Zion  is  a  wilderness:  Jeru- 
salem is  a  desolation.  Our  Sanctuary,  the  ])ride  of 
our  ancestors,  is  burned  down,  and  all  our  precious 
things  are  destroyed  "  (M.  K.  26a). 

The     Karaites,    in    the   ninth    century,    likewise 
showed  great  devotion  to  Jerusjilem.     Tlieir  hakam, 
Sahl   ibn    Mazliah,  wrote  to  Jacolj  b.  Samuel  that 
Karaites  pilgrims  of  various  towns  gathered  to  pray 
for  the  restoration  of  Zion;   these  i)ilgrims  he  de- 
scribed as  Xazarites  who  al)Stained  from  wine  and 
meat  (Pinsker,  "Likkute  Kadmoniyyot,"  Appendix, 
p.  31).     A  company  of  Karaites,  headed  by  Moses 
ha-Yerushalmi,  journeyed  from  Chufut-Kale  C'Tlie 
Jewish  Hock  "),  from  the  Crimea,  and  from  the  Cau- 
casus.    The  in.scription  on  Jloses'  tombstone,  dated 
4762(1002),  reads:  "Good  luck  followed  him  and  his 
companions  to  the  tomb  of  King  David 
Karaite       and    of   his  son  Solomon,  which  no 
Pil-  other  persons  heretofore  had  been  per- 

grimages.  mitted  to  enter."  All  pilgrims  to  Pal- 
estine were  sent  out  with  music  and 
song  in  honor  and  praise  of  the  Holy  Land.  The 
pilgrimson  their  return  were  known  as  "  Jerusalem- 
ites"  (see  the  Karaite  Siddur,  part  iv. ;  "Luah  Erez 
Yisrael."  v.  22). 

The  Turkish  conquest  under  Saladin  (1187)  secured 
to  the  Oriental  Jews  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jeru- 
salem and  the  sacred  places.  Numerous  pilgrims 
went  from  Damascus,  Babylonia,  and  Egyjjt,  and 
they  remained  in  Jerusjilem  over  Passover  and  Sha- 
bu'ot. Nahmani.  in  a  letter  dated  1208.  writes; 
"Many  men  and  women  from  Damascus,  Babylon, 
and  their  vicinities  come  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Temple  and  to  lament  its  destruction." 


About  fifty  years  later  Estori  Farhi  notes  the  custom 
of  the  brethren  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Tri])iili,  and 
Alexandria  to  goto  Jerusalem  for  the  holy  days  "in 
order  to  express  their  grief"  ("  Kaflor  wa-Feral.i," 
ed.  Edelmann,  vi.  19).  Among  the  Eastern  Jews, 
especially  those  of  Balnlonia  and  Kurdistan,  it  has 
been  the  custom  from  the  fourteenth  century  onward 
to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  at  least  once  a  year,  numy  of 
them  actually  walking  the  whole  distance.  The 
era  of  the  Crusades  evidently  encouraged  pilgrim- 
ages of  Jews  from  Europe;  a  most  uotewortliy  ex- 
ample is  that  of  Jrn.\ii  n.\-LKVi  (1140).  Meir  of 
Hothenburg  was  made  a  prisoner  on  liis  way  to  Pal- 
estine. Samuel  b.  Simson  (13th  cent.)  reei.'ived  per- 
mission from  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  to  visit  the 
cave  of  JIachpelah  at  Hebron.  It  was  on  liis  invi- 
tation that  300  rabbis  journeyed  from  France  and 
England  into  Palestine  in  1210.  These  pilgrimages 
became  so  frequent  that  Hayyim  ben  Hanaueel  ha- 
Kohen  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  warning  against 
them  (Tos.  Ket.  110b,  «.»•.  noiK  KIHI). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and 
the  consequent  settlement  of  many  exiles  in  Turkish 
territory,  largely  increased  the  number  of  pilgrims. 
The  goal  of  their  journeys  was  chiefly 
European  the  tomb  of  Samuel  the  Prophet  at 
Pil-  Kamah,  where  they  held  annual  com- 

grimages.  niunions  and  celebrations,  similar  in 
character  to  the  celebrations  instituted 
on  Lag  be-'OMER,  a  century  later,  at  the  tombs  of 
R.  Simeon  b.  Yoliai  and  his  son  Eleazar  in  Mcron. 
In  1700  Judah  he-Hasiil  of  Siedlce  and  Gedaliah  of 
Siemjatiszez  started  upon  a  pilgrimage  from  Pohuui 
(Griitz,  "Gesch."  x.  340);  tliey  were  accompanied 
by  R.  Nathan  Note,  rabbi  at  Tiic  Hague  and  author 
of  "Me'orot  Natan."  In  170.')  a  company  (jf  four- 
teen families  from  Poland  and  Lithuania,  mostly 
Hasidim,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  Among 
them  was  Simhah  b.  Samtiel,  author  of  "IJinyan 
shel  Simhah."  He  writes  that  he  stayed  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  the  Jewish  commimily  provided 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine.  There  were 
110  Sephardim  in  the  vessel  that  took  him  to  Jaffa 
(Lunez,  "Jerusalem,"  iv.  137-102). 

In  modern  times  the  term  "  i)ilgrimage,"  with  Its 
ancient  and  medieval  meaning,  has  ceased  to  be  ap- 
l)licable.  Sir  Moses  Jlontefiore  and  his  wife  Judith 
made  a  visit  of  piety  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1828;  in 
a  later  one  they  were  accomiianied  liy  L.  Liiwe, 
and  many  other  individuals  made  similar  visits. 
The  Zionist  movement  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  parties  for  the  purpose  of  making  visits 
of  piety  to  Palestine  and  the  holy  places.  While 
on  such  a  visit,  in  1890,  R.  Samuel  Mohilewer  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Chazanowicz  founded  a  Jewish  library 
in  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  complain  of 
the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  their  coreligionists 
elsewhere  as  compared  with  the  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians who  avail  themselves  of  modern  opportunities 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  noted  Jewisli 
pilgrims  and  visitors  to  Palestine  from  the  twelfth 
century  up  to  the  present  time: 

114n.  Judali  lia-LevI. 
tHw.  Mos<*s  Miiiinonides. 
1171.  Benjamin  of  Tudela. 
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11T8.  Pethahiah  of  Repensburg. 

1-U:.  Abraham  Maimonides. 

1210.  Samuel  b.  Simson  with  R.  JonathaD  ba-Kohen  of  Lunel 

("  Itint-raires,"  pp.  115,  123). 
1216.  Judali  al-Harizi. 

12.57.  Jebiel  of  Paris. 

12.58.  Jacob  of  Paris  ("Simane  ha-Kebarim"). 
12tJ7.  Moses  Nahmani. 

131S.  Estori  FarW. 

Vsa.  Isaac  b.  Joseph  Chelo  of  Spain  fauthor  of  "Shibhe  dl-Ye- 
nishalayim  "). 

14-38.  Elijah  of  Ferrara  (author  of  "  Ahabat  Zl.vyon  ") . 

IWU.  Isaac  b.  Alpera  of  Malaga  (who  corresponded  with  Rabbi 
Duran  ;  "  Sefer  Yuhasln,"  ed.  Filipowski,  p.  228). 

1450.  Joseph  b.  Nahman  ha-Levi  (sent  list  of  sacred  tombs  to 
Rabbi  Duran  ;  "  Sefer  Yuhasin."  (.c). 

1481.  MeshuUara  b.  Menahem  of  Volaterra  (see  his  letters  in 
Luncz's  "Jerusalem,"  i.  166-227). 

14.88.  Obadiah  da  Bertinoro. 

1.500.  Jacob  Silkili  of  Sicily  ("Sefer  Yuhasin,"  I.e.). 

1523.  Israel  of  Perugia  ("Jerusalem,"  iii.  97). 

1523.  David  Reubeni. 

1535.  Isaac  Meir  Latif. 

1540.  Gershon  b.  Asher  Scarmelo  (author  of  "  Yihus  ha-Zaddl- 
klm"). 

1564.  Uri  b.  Simeon  of  Biel  (author  of  "  Yiljus  ha-Abot ") . 

1-582.  SiiUHon  Ilac);  (letters  in  "Jerusalem,"  ii.  141-157). 

VM).  Solumon  Shir.iiiHl  b.  Hayyim  of  Lattenburg. 

1614.  Mordecai  b.  Isaiah  Litz  of  Raussnitz,  Austria. 

1624.  Gershon  b.  Eliezer  ha-Levl  (author  of  "Gelilot  Ere?  Yis- 
rael " ) . 

lUl.  Samuel  b.  David  Yemshel  (S;:'EV"),  a  Karaite.  (The  name 
"  Yemshel"  is  the  abbreviation  of  31^',:'  UDii'?^  ^>  nij\) 
He  was  accompanied  by  Moses  b.  Elijah  ha-Levi  of 
Kaffa,  Feodosia  (Gurland,  "Ginze  Yisrael,"  pp.  31-43). 

1650.  Moses  b.  Naphtali  Hirsch  Prager  (author  of  "  Darke  ?iy- 
yon"). 

168-5.  Benjamin  h.  Elijah,  a  Karaite  ("Ginze  Yisrael,"  pp.  44-54). 

17111.  Judah  he-Hasld  of  Siedlce. 

1740.  Hayyim  Abulafia  of  Smyrna. 

1747.  Abraham  Gershon  Kutewer  (of  Kuty),  brother-in-law  of 
Israel  BeSHT. 

17.53.  Aryeh  Judah  Meisel  of  Opatow. 

1758.  Joseph  Sofer  of  Brody  (author  of  "  Iggeret  Yosef,"  a  jour- 
nal of  his  travels,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1701). 

1765.  Slmhah  h.  Joshua  (author  of  "Sippure  Erez,  Iia-Galil  "). 

1765.  Moses  ha-Yerushalml  (author  of  "  Yede  Mosheh,"  de- 
scription of  sacred  graves). 

1768.  Perez  b.  Moses  (author  of  "  Shebah  u-Tehlllah  le-Erez 
Yisrael,"  Amsterdam,  1769). 

1777.  Israel  Politzkl,  Menahem  Mendel  of  Vitebsk,  and  Abraham 
Kallsker  (Luncz,  "Jerusalem,"  v.  164-174). 

1799.  Nahman  Bratzlavof  Horodok, a  Hasid  (authorof  "  Maggid 
Sihot,"  a  description  of  his  jouniey  to  Palestine). 

1805.  Menahem  Mendel  and  Israel  of  Shklov  (disciples  of  Elijah 
of  Wilna). 

1828.  Moses  .MonteOore. 

18:8.  Joseph  Schwarz  (author  of  "  Tebu'ot  ha-Arez  "). 

1837.  Menahem  Mendel  b.  Aaron  of  Kamenec  (author  of  "  '  AUy- 
yat  ha-Arez,"  Wilna,  1839). 

1854.  Albert  Cohn  of  Paris. 

18.56.  L.  A.  Frankl  (authorof  "Naeh  Jerusalem  "). 

1867.  Charles  Netter  of  Paris. 

1872.  Heinnch  Graetz. 

1890.  R.  Samuel  Mohilewer. 

1897.  Israel  Zangwill. 

1898.  Theodor  Herzl. 

For  a  list  of  sacred  tombs  see  Tombs;  see  also 
Travelers  in  Palestine. 

Bibi.iorraphy:   Carmoly,   Itineraires  de  la   Terre  Sainte, 
Brussels,  1847;  Gurland,  Ginze  Yisrael,  vol.  i.,  Lyck,  1865; 
Luncz,  Lnah,  v.  5-59. 
D.  '  J.  D.  E. 

Pilgrimages  are  made  usually  on  fixed  days  in  the 

year,  called  by  the  Oriental  and  North-African  Jews 

"days  of  zi'arah";  on  such  days  it  is  customary  to 

visit  the  tombs  or  relics  of  certain  per- 

Customs.     sonages  who  in  early  or  medieval  times 

were  famous  as  kings  or  piopliets  or 

for  their  holy  lives.     There  are  other  hoi}-  jilaces 

which  the  people   honor  as  they  will  and  at  any 


time.     The  days  of   pilgrimage  arc  celebrated  by 
prayers,  rejoicings,  and  popular  festivals. 

In  Jeru.salem  a  crowd  of  Jews  gathers  before  the 
western  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ("Kotel 
Ma'arabi ")  every  Friday  evening  and  on  the  eves  of 
feast  days,  as  well  as  on  twenty-three  successive 
days  from  the  eve  of  the  ITth  of  Tamnuiz  to  the 
9th  of  Ab  inclusive.  On  the  latter  date  this  re- 
ligious service  occurs  at  midnight.  On  the  6tli  of 
Siwan,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  Sephardic  Jews 
go  to  pray  at  the  tombs  of  the  Uings  of  Judah  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Zion.  On  the  following  day  they 
pray  at  the  tomb  of  the  high  priest  Simon  the  Just, 
and  at  the  tombs  of  other  holy  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, while  the  Ashkenazini  gather  at  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  of  Judah.  On  the  18tli  of  iyyar,  called 
"Lag  be-'Oiuer,"all  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  Sephar- 
dim  and  Ashkenazini,  pray  at  the  tomb  of  Simon 
the  Just. 

At  Burak,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is 
the  tomb  of  Rachel,  wife  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  to 
which  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  go  by  turns  during 
the  thirty  days  of  the  month  of  Elid.  But  the  loth 
of  Heshwan  is  especially  consecrated  tolliis  pilgiim- 
age  (Benjamin  II.,  "  JIas'e  Yisrael,"  pp.  3-6,  Lyck, 
18.59).  At  Rama,  near  Jerusalem,  known  in  Arabic 
as  "Nabi  Samwil,"  all  the  Jews  of  the  latter  city 
gather  on  the  28th  of  Iyyar  at  the 
In  tomb   of   the   projihet   Samuel.     The 

Palestine,  pious  even  pass  the  night  there.  At 
Khaifa,  a  port  of  Palestine,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Sabbath  which  follows  the  anniversary 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Jews  hold  a 
popular  festival, with  illuminations,  in  a  grotto,  sit- 
uated on  the  summit  of  Jlount  Carmel,  in  which  the 
prophet  Elijah  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from 
tl)e  persecution  of  King  Ahab.  At  Tiberias  on  tlie 
night  of  the  14th  of  Iyyar,  known  as  "  Pesah  Sheni  " 
(Num.  ix.  9-14),  Jews  gather  from  all  parts  of  Pal- 
estine, and  there  are  brilliant  illuminations  and  a 
popular  festival  at  the  tomb  of  Ralibi  Meik  ("Ba'al 
lia-Nes"  =  "the  miracle- worker ")- 

At  Safed,  from  the  morning  after  Passover  (22d 
of  Nisan)  till  the  18th  of  Iyyar,  every  week  the 
Jewish  population  ceases  to  work,  and  makes  pil- 
grimages to  the  suburbs  in  the  following  order; 
namely,  to  (1)  Biria,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Beuaiah 
ben  Jehoiada,  David's  general;  (2)  the  tomb  of 
the  jirophet  Hosea  in  the  cemetery ;  and  (8)  "Ain 
Zaitun,  to  the  tomb  of  Joseph  Saragossi,  a  Spanish 
immigrant  who  reorganized  the  community  of  Sa- 
fed in  1492-  On  the  night  of  Lag  be-'On)er  all  the 
able-bodied  Jews  of  Safed  and  several  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  Palestine,  Turkey,  northern  Africa, 
the  Caucasus,  and  Persia  celebi-ate  a  great  popular 
festival  with  illuminations  at  iMeron,  near  Safed,  at 
the  mausoleum  of  Simeon  ben  Yoiiai.  At  each 
new  moon  it  is  considered  essential  among  the  Ash- 
kenazim  of  Safed— men,  women,  and  children— to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Isjiac  Luria,  the 
famous  cabalist.  At  Sidon,  toward  the  end  of  Iy- 
yar, ijeople  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Palestine 
inake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Zebulun,  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

Places  of  pilgrimage  exist  not  only  in  Palestine, 
but  also  in  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan,  Egypt,  Algeria, 
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and  Morocco.  In  Mrsopntainia  the  placi-s  of  pilgrim- 
age arc  Bagduil.  KilTil,  iind  liiissoni.  At  Bagdad, 
at  tlie  very  gates  of  the  town,  is  I  lie  niausoleuni  of  tlic 
high  priest  Joshua,  known  under  llie  popular  name 
of  the  "Kolien  Mausoleum."  At  each  new  moon  it  is 
visited  by  thousands  of  Jews  and  es- 
In  Me80-  pecially  l)y  barren  women.  In  the 
potamia.  local  cemetery  the  tomb  of  the  sheik 
Isaac,  a  revered  Jew,  is  also  an  object 
of  frequent  pilgrimages.  At  Kelil,  a  locality  in  Irak 
near  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  is  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Ezckiel,  to  which  tlie  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  go  on 
pilgrimage  on  tliclilliof  Siwan(Peutecost).  AtBas- 
8ora  the  tomb  of  Kzra  is  visited  on  the  same  date. 

In  Kurdistan  the  Jews  have  three  places  of  pil- 
grimage: (1)  In  the  district  of  Elkosli,  near  Mosul, 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Xalium  is  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  fouitecn  days,  llic  eight  days  preceding 
and  thesi.v  following  Pentecost.  Headings  are  given 
from  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  from  a  manuscript 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  him- 
self. (2)  At  Kerkuk,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  are  four  tombs,  said 
In   Kurdis-  to  be  those  of  Daniel,  Ilananiah.  Mish- 

tan  and      ael,  ;uid  Azariah.  to  which  the  Jews  of 

Persia.  the  district  make  i)ilgrimages  at  Pen- 
tecost. (3)  In  the  locality  of  Bar-Ta- 
niira,  thirty  hours  distant  from  Mosul,  is  a  grotto  in 
which  the  prophet  Elijah  is  .said  to  have  taken  ref- 
uge. Several  times  a  year  the  Jews  of  this  region 
go  thither  on  pilgrimage  and  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  grotto. 

In  Persia  there  arc  two  places  to  which  Jews 
make  pilgrimages.  (1)  At  llamadan,  near  the  for- 
tress, is  an  ancient  mausoleum  containing  the  tombs 
of  Mordccai  and  Esther.  On  the  14lli  of  Ailar,  the 
festival  of  Purim,  the  Jews  of  the  region  read  the 
Book  of  Esther  at  these  tombs;  jiilgrimages  to  them 
are  made  also  at  each  new  moon  and  in  limes  of 
danger.  (2)  Twelve  and  one-half  miles  from  Ispa- 
han, in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  is  a  little  synagogue 
which,  according  to  local  tradition,  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sarah,  daughter  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 
The  Jews  of  the  neighborhood  go  thither  on  pil- 
grimage on  the  1st  of  Elul. 

At  FostatorOld  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  three  miles  from 
Cairo,  is  a  synagogue  built  in  the  year  1051  (29 
Sha'ban,  A.ii.  429)  by  Abu  Sa'ad,  a  favorite  of  the 
calif  AlMustansir  Ma'ad  (Griltz,  "Gesch."  vi.  1,52). 
Tliis  synagogue  contains  a  tomb  in 
In  Egypt,    which,   according  to   local    tradition, 

Alg'eria,  the  prophet  Jiicmiah  rests,  and  two 
and  little  rooms  built  over  the  places  where 

Morocco,  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Ezra  prayed. 
On  the  1st  of  Elul  all  the  Jews  of 
Cairo  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Fostat  and  hold  a  mag- 
nificent festival  there. 

There  exist  in  Algeria  traditional  tombs  tif  revered 
Jews  which  are  venerated  ei|ually  by  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans. Prayers  are  said  at  them  in  times  of 
stress,  but  not  at  regular  dates.  In  the  district  of 
southern  Oran.  in  the  region  of  Nedrona.  inhabited 
by  the  Traras.  are  the  tombs  of  Sidi  I'sha  (.loshua) 
and  his  father.  Sidi  Nim.  In  the  department  of 
Oran  on  the  Rif  frontier  is  the  tomb  of  a  certain 
R.  Jacob  Roshdi,  which  is  frequently  visited. 


In  Morocco,  as  in  Algeria,  certain  tombs  are 
eijually  venerated  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  but 
there  are  no  lixed  days  for  prayer;  c.y.  :  atAl-Kasar, 
that  of  1!.  Judah  Jabali ;  atTarudant,  that  of  I{.  Da- 
vid l)en  Baruch  ;  and  at  Wazan,  I  hat  of  R.  Amram 
ben  Diwan.  Amram  was  one  of  the  rabbis  .sent  out 
])erio(lically  by  the  rabbinate  of  Palestine  to  collect 
money.  He  traveled  in  company  with  his  son;  and 
when  the  latter  fell  sick,  Amram  prayed  to  God  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  and  to  save  that  of 
his  child.  The  .son  recovered,  but  the  father  died,  and 
was  buried  at  Jabal  As.sen.  His  tomb  is  said  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  halo,  anil  miracles  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  there.  The  7th  of  lyyar  is  the  principal 
(lav  of  the  local  pilgrimages  (see  "Journal  des  De- 
bats,"  Paris,  Oct.  21.  1903). 

In  Podolia  and  Galicia  and  even  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Hungary  the  tombs  of  Hasidic  rabbis  and 
miracle-workers  are  visited  on  the  anniversaries  of 
their  deaths,  and  on  other  occasions  by  people  in  dis- 
tress. Lamps  are  burned  and  prayers  arc  recited; 
and  often  letter-boxes  are  found  at  the  tombs,  in 
which  the  pilgrims  deposit  slips  on  which  their 
wishes  are  written. 

Bini.lor.RAPnv  :  I.imoz.  Liinh  Ercz  Yinrnrh  Intrndurtlnn,  .Teru- 
salelii,  IKH'i;  Ilelltiiiiilii  II.,  Milx-r  Vi.irnil.  \,\rk.  \KV.I;  llid- 
Icliii  Aiiuuil  lie  r.lllinni-r  Isriu'lilr  Cmii-.  r»i  »i-,  ISHS, 
isys;  lirvHr  (Its  Ectite^  tk  VAUiauvtlsriirUti'  I'liinrsiUey 
Paris,  I'JOl,  line. 
I).  M.  Fu. 

PILLAK:  The  word  "pillar"  is  used  in  the 
English  versions  of  the  Bible  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  following  Hebrew  words: 

(1)  "Onienot,"  feminine  plural  of  the  active  par- 
ticiple of  ]ox  =  "support,"  "confirm."  This  word 
occurs  only  in  II  Kings  xviii.  16.  In  the  Revised 
Version  (marginl  the  rendering  is  "door-posts." 

(2)  "  Maz/.ebah  "  (R.  V.,  margin,  "obelisk  ").  This 
denotes  a  monolith  erected  as  a  monument  or  me- 
morial stone  (as  the  "  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave,"  Gen. 
XXXV.  20,  and  "Absalom's  monument,"  II  Sam. 
xviii.  1,S;  comp.  I  Mace.  xiii.  27-30),  or  as  a  bound- 
ary-mark and  witness  of  a  treaty  (Gen.  xxxi.  44-.')4; 
comp.  Isa.  xlx.  19),  or  as  a  memorial  of  a  divine  ap- 
pearance or  intervention.  Such  stones  often  ac- 
quired a  sacred  character,  and  were  regarded  as 
dwelling-places  of  the  Deity  or  were  made  to  serve 
as  rude  altars  upon  whi<-h  libations  were  poured 

(Gen.  XXXV.  14,  xxxviii.  18-22;  I  Sam. 
Memorial     vii.  12;  possibly  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  20, 
Stones.       where  the  verb  used  indicates  the  orig- 
inal   reading   to   have   been    n3VD  = 
"  pillar,"  instead  of  n3IO  =  "altar"). 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  Hebrew  history  and  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Josiah  one  or  more  of  these  stone 
pillars  stood  in  every  sanctuary  or  "high  place." 
Thus  Moses  built  an  altar  at  Sinai,  and  "twelve  pil- 
lars according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  "(Ex. 
xxiv.  4;  comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  26;  Hos.  iii.  4,  x.  1-2; 
Isa.  xix.  19).  Similar  pillars  stood  at  the  Canaan- 
ilish  altars  of  Baal  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  13;  Dent. 
vii.  5,  xii.  3;  II  Kings  iii.  2,  x.  26-27)  and  in  the 
sanctuaries  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvi.  11)  and  of  H<'lii)]v 
olis,  in  Egypt  (.ler.  xliii.  13).  The  recent  excava- 
tions of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  at  Gezer 
have  revealed  a  row  of  eight  monoliths  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  high  place.     These  are  hewed  to  a 
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Touglily  square  or  round  section  and  one  to  a  sharp 
point  ("Pal.  Explnr.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement," 
Jan.,  1903). 

By  tlie  Deuteronomic  and  Levitical  codes  the  use 
of  the  mazzebah  as  well  as  of  the  asheritn  at  tlie 
altars  of  Jehovah  was  forbidden  as  savoring  of  idol- 
atry (Deut.  .\vi.  31-23;  Lev.  xxvi.  1).     It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  had  become  objects  of 
Deutero-      worship  and  as  such  were  denounced 
nomic  and   by  the  Prophets  (Mic.  v,  13-14;  comp. 
Levitical     I  Kings  siv.   23;    II  Kings  xvii.  10, 
Pro-  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14).     Some  such  stone 

hibitions.  idols  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Judges 
iii.  19,  26  (comp.  the  Arabic  "niLsb"). 
The  term  "hammanim,"  rendered  "images"  and 
"sun-images,"  is  probably  used  of  later  and  more 
artistically  shaped  or  carved  pillars  of  the  same 
character  as  the  mazzebah  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Isa.  xvii. 
8,  xxvii.  9;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  II  Chron.  xiv.  3,  5; 
xxxiv.  4,  7). 

(3)  "  Nezib  "  (from  the  same  root  as  "  mazzebah  "). 
while  rendered  "pillar"  in  Gen.  xix.  26,  is  elsewhere 
translated  "garrison"  (I  Sam.  x.  5)  and  "officer" 
(I  Kings  iv.  19).  In  the  second  passage,  however, 
the  Beptuagint  renders  it  by  avao-Ti/ia,  ''i.e.,  prob- 
ablj'  a  pillar  erected  as  a  symbol  or  trophy  of  Phi- 
listine domination  "  (Driver,  "  Hebrew  Text  of  Sam- 
uel," p.  61;  so,  also,  H.  P.  Smith,  Wellhausen,  and 
others). 

(4)  "Mis'ad  "  (I  Kings  x.  12;  R.  V.,  margin,  "rail- 
ing," "prop  ").     The  preci.se  meaning  is  unknown. 

(5)  "'Ammud,"  the  word  which  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  this  sense,  is  used  of  the  pillars  or  col- 
unms  which  support  a  house  or  the  roof  of  a  house 
(Judges  xvi.  25-29),  of  the  posts  which  supported 
the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvii.  10,  17; 
xxxvi.  30-38;  Num.  iii.  36-37).  and  of  the  pillars  in 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  vii.  2,  3,  6;  comp.  Ezek.  xlii. 
6;  Prov.  ix.  1).  They  were  made  of  acacia-wood 
(Ex.  xxvi.  32,  37;  xxxvi.  36),  of  cedar  (I  Kings  vii. 
2),  or  of  marble  (Esth.  i.  6;  comp.  Cant.  v.  1.5).  A 
detailed  description  is  given  in  I  Kings  vii.  of  two 
brass  or  bronze  pillars  which  were  fashioned  by  Hi- 
ram for  King  Solomon  and  set  up  iu  the 

Pillars  of  porch  of  the  Temple,  and  to  which  were 
the  given  the  names  "Jachin"  ("He  [or 

Temple.  "It"]  shall  establish")  and  "Boaz" 
("In  him  [or  "it  "]  is  strength  ").  The 
word  is  used  also  of  the  columns  or  supports  of  a 
litter  (Cant.  iii.  10).  It  denotes,  too,  the  column  of 
smoke  rising  from  a  conflagration  (Judges  xx.  40), and 
particularly  the  column  of  smoke  and  of  flame  which 
attended  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xiii. 
21-22,  xiv.  24;  Num.  xiv.  14).  An  iron  pillar  is  a 
symbol  of  strength  (Jer.  i.  18);  and  in  poetry  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  are  represented  as  resting  on 
pillars  (Job  ix.  5,  xxvi.  11;  Ps.  Ixxv.  4). 

(G)  "Mazuk,"  probably  a  molten  support;  hence 
a  "pillar"  (I  Sam.  ii.  8). 

(7)  "  Timarah  " ;  in  the  plural,  "  pillars  "  of  smoke 

(Cant.  iii.  6;  Joel  iii.  3).     Compare  "tomer"  (Jer.  x. 

5,  H.  v.,  margin;   Baruch  vi.  70),  which  probably 

means  a  "scarecrow." 

BlBUonRAPiiT  :  W.  R.  Smith,  Rcl.  nf  Sem.  2<1  ed.,  pp.  201-212, 
4.5&-45";  Nowaok,  Hehraische  Archilnlogie;  Wellhausen. 
Reste  Arabiischf.n  Heidentumes.  2d  ed..  pp.  101, 141 ;  Ci)nder. 
Syrian  Stone  Lore,  new  ed.,  p.  86 ;  Driver,  Commentary  on 


Gen.  xrviU.S2.  and  on  Deiil.  rvi.  SI ;  DlUmann.  Commentary 
on  the  same  passages ;  Whitehouse,  PiUars.  In  Hastings,  Diet. 
liible, 

E.  c.  J.  p.  McL. 

PILLAR  OF  FIRE  :  The  Israelites  during  their 
wanderings  through  the  desert  were  guided  in  the 
night-time  by  a  pillar  of  fire  to  give  them  light  (Ex. 
xiii.  21 ;  Num.  xiv.  14;  Neh.  ix.  12,  19).  The  pillar 
of  lire  never  departed  from  them  during  the  night 
(Ex.  xiii.  23);  according  to  Shab.  33b.  it  appeared 
in  the  evening  before  the  pillar  of  cloud  had  disap- 
peared, so  that  the  Israelites  were  never  without  a 
guide.  God  troubled  the  Egyptian  hosts  through 
a  pillarof  fire  and  of  cloud  (Ex.  xiv.  24).  There  is  a 
legend  that  Onkelos,  b}'  narrating  to  the  messen- 
gers sent  by  the  emperor  to_  .seize  him  that  God 
Himself  was  the  torcli-bearer  of  the  Israelites,  con- 
verted them  to  Judaism  ('Ab.  Zarah  11a). 

E.  G.  H.  M.    SeL. 

PILLITZ,  DANIEL.     See  Buhger,  Tiieodor. 

PILPTJL  :  A  method  of  Talmudic  study.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  verb  "pilpel"  (lit.  "to 
spice,"  "to  season," and  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  "to 
disptile  violently"  [Tosef.,  B.  B.  vii.  5]  or  "clev- 
erly" [Shall.  31a;  B.  M.  85b]).  Since  by  such  dis- 
putation the  subject  is  in  a  way  spiced  and  seasoned, 
the  word  has  come  to  mean  penetrating  investiga- 
tion, disputation,  and  drawing  of  conclusions,  and 
is  used  especially  to  designate  a  method  of  studying 
the  Law  (Ab.  vi"  5;  Baraita,  B.  B.  145b;  Tem.lGa; 
Ket.  1031);  Yer.  Ter.  iv.  42d).  Foranother  explana- 
tion of  the  word,  as  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "  pil- 
lel,"  see  J.  B.  Lewinsohn,  "Bet  Yehudah,"  ii.  47, 
Warsaw,  1878. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  pilpul  is  that  it 
leads  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject  under 
discussion  by  penetrating  into  its  essence  and  by 
adopting  clear  distinctions  and  a  strict  differentiation 
of  the  concepts.  By  this  method  a  sentence  or  maxim 
is  carefully  studied,  the  various  concepts  which  it 
includes  are  exactly  determined,  and  all  the  possible 
consequences  to  be  deduced  from  it  are  carefully 
investigated.  The  sentence  is  then  examined  in  its 
relation  to  some  other  sentence  harmonizing  with  it, 
the  investigation  being  directed  toward  determining 
whether  the  agreement  appearing  on  a  superficial 
contemplation  of  them  continues  to  be  manifest  when 
all  the  possible  consequences  and  deductions  are 
drawn  from  each  one  of  them;  for  if  contradictory 
deductions  follow  from  the  two  apparently  agreeing 
sentences,  then   this  apparent  agree- 

Descrip-  ment  is  not  an  agreement  in  fact, 
tion  of       Again,   if  two  sentences  apparently 

Method,  contradict  each  other,  the  pilpulistic 
method  seeks  to  ascertain  whether  this 
seeming  contradiction  may  not  be  removed  by  a  more 
careful  definition  and  a  more  exact  limitation  of  the 
concepts  connected  with  the  respective  sentences. 
If  two  contiguous  sentences  or  maxims  apparently 
imply  the  same  thing,  this  method  endeavors  to 
decide  whether  the  second  sentence  is  really  a  repe- 
tition of  the  first  and  could  have  been  omitted,  or 
whether  by  a  more  subtle  differentiation  of  the  con- 
cepts a  different  shade  of  meaning  may  be  discovered 
between  them.  Similarly  if  a  regulation  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  two  parallel  cases,  this  method 
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detonuiiK's  whether  it  mij;hl  not  liave  l)ccn  concluded 
fr.iin  the  sirnilurity  of  the  eases  itself  tliat  the  regu- 
lation applyinj;  to  the  one  applied  to  the  other  also, 
and  why  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  explicitly  the 
same  regulation. 

The  pilpiilislir  method,  however,  is  not  satisfied 
with  nurily  attniniiij,'  the  object  of  its  itivestiga- 
tioii.  After  having  reached  thedesired  rcsidt  in  one 
way.  it  im|uires  whether  the  same  result  might  not 
have  hecn  attained  in  another,  so  that,  if  the  first 
nu'tlKHl  of  procedure  should  lie  eventiuilly  refuted, 
another  method  and  another  proof  for  the  result  at- 
tained may  he  forthcoming.  This  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  most  of  the  Talmudic  discussions  on  regu- 
lations referring  to  the  Law,  and  in  the  explanations 
of  sentences  of  the  3Iishnah,  of  which  an  example 
niav  he  given  here. 

The  Mishnah  says  (B.  M.  i.  1):  "If  two  persons 
together  hold  a  garment  in  their  hands,  and  one  of 
them  as,scrts  '  I  have  found  it,' and  the  other  like- 
wise sjiys  ■  I  have  found  it, 'and  the  first  one  says  '  It 
belongs  entirely  to  me,'  and  the  second  likewise 
says  '  It  belongs  entirely  to  me,'  then  each  one  shall 
swear  that  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  garment  is 
rightfully  his,  and  they  shall  divide  the  garment 
between  them."  The  Gemara explains  this  mishnah 
as  follows:  "The  rea.son  for  the  two  expressions, 
'  the  one  says  "'  I  have  found  it,"  '  and  '  the  one  says 
"  It  belongs  entirely  to  me,"  '  is  sought  because  it  is 
obvious  tliat,  if  the  person  insists  that  he  found  it, 
he  lays  claim  to  its  possession."  After  some  futile 
attempts  to  prove  by  means  of  quibbling  interpre- 
tations that  one  of  these  sentences  alone  would  have 
been  insullicient,  the  Gemara  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  two  dilTerent  cases  are  discussed  in  the  ilish- 
nah.  In  the  first  case  a  garment  has  been  found, 
and  each  of  the  two  persons  insists 
An  that  he   has  found  it;   in  the  second 

Example,  case  a  garment  has  been  ac<iuired  by 
purchase,  each  person  insisting  that  it 
belongs  to  him,  since  he  has  purchased  it.  Then  the 
Genuira  inqtu'res  why  decisions  had  to  be  rendered 
in  both  cases,  and  if  it  would  not  have  been  sufii- 
cient  to  give  a  decision  in  the  one  case  only,  either 
that  of  acijuisitiou  by  |nirchaso  or  that  of  finding. 
The  Gemara  then  proves  that  the  two  ways  of  ac- 
quisition, by  jiurchase  and  by  finding,  differ  in  cer- 
tain respects,  and  that  if  a  decision  had  been  given 
for  the  one  case,  it  coidd  not  have  been  concluded 
therefrom  that  it  applied  to  the  other  case  also. 

After  this  Mishnah  sentence  itself  has  been  ex- 
plained, its  relation  to  other  sentences  is  inquired 
into.  Does  this  Mishnah  sentence,  according  to 
which  both  parties  swear,  agree  with  the  principle 
of  lien  Xanos.  who  says,  in  a  case  in  which  two 
parties  contradict  each  other  (Slicbu.  vii.  5),  that 
both  parties  should  not  be  allowed  to  swear?  It  is 
then  sliown  that,  according  to  Ben  Nanos,  too,  both 
parties  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  oath,  since  both 
might  swear  truthfully:  for  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  garment  in  dispute  belonged  to  both  of 
them  together,  since  both  together  might  have 
found  or  purchased  it,  each  one  swearing  merely 
that  not  less  than  one-half  belongs  to  lum.  Then  it 
is  sought  to  ascertain  whether  the  Mishnah  contra- 
dicts the  decision  of  Symmachus  (B.  K.  35b;  B.  M. 


102),  according  to  whom  the  two  parties  shoulil  di- 
vide the  object  in  dispute  between  them  without 
swearing.  After  a  few  other  attempts  ata  solution, 
which  are,  however,  futile,  the  Gemara  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mishnah  in  (luestion  agrees  in 
principle  with  Synuuachus,  and  that  the  oath  which 
the  Mishnah  prescribes  for  both  iiarties  is  merely 
an  institution  of  the  sixges;  otherwise  any  one 
might  take  hold  of  another  person's  garment  and 
insist  that  it  belonged  to  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  at  least  one-half  of  it  (B.  M.  2a-3a). 

This  cxamide,  although  presente<l  here  in  a  very 
abbreviated  form,  will  sufiice  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
pilpulistic  method  of  Talmudic  discussion.  As  a  'M 
method  of  studying  the  Law,  there  was,  even  in  !l 
the  Talmudic  jieriod,  side  by  side  and  in  contrast 
with  it,  another  method,  which  consisted  rather  in 
collecting,  arranging,  and  preserving 
Tradition     the  lialakicsent<nces.    The  represent- 

Versus       ative  of   the  last-named  method  was 

Pilpul.  called  "  ba'al  shcinu'ot "  =  "  possessor 
of  the  tradition,"  while  the  represent- 
ative of  the  former  was  called  "ba'al  pilpid  "  = 
"master  of  ingenious  disputation  and  deduction" 
(B.  B.  14'>b).  In  Yer.  llor.  iii.  -ISc  the  one  is  called 
"  sadran  "  (arranger),  while  the  other  is  termed  "  pal- 
pelan  "  (disputator). 

Both  methods  were  necessiiry  for  Talmudism, 
which  rested,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  solid  ground 
of  tradition,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  independent 
development  of  what  had  been  handed  down.  The 
one  method  furnished  the  technical  knowledge  of 
the  traditions,  while  the  other  furnished  the  means 
of  creating  by  ingenious  deductions  something  new 
out  of  that  which  existed  and  had  been  transmitted. 
The  method  of  arranging  and  collecting  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  method  of  ingenious  disputation  and 
deduction  (Yer.  Ilor.  iii.  48e) ;  and  the  learned  man, 
called  "sinai,"  was  considered  to  be  greater  than 
the  clever  pilpidist,  who  was  termed  "  uprooter  of 
mountains"  (Ber.  G4a:  Ilor.  14a).  Although  the  pil- 
pulist  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
new  conclusions  and  new  doctrines  and  to  render 
new  decisions  in  cases  which  had  not  been  provided 
for  in  the  works  of  tradition,  and  before  which  the 
student  of  tradition  stood  helpless,  he  had  neverthe- 
less to  contend  with  certain  disadvantages.  The 
clever  per.son  is  often  careless  ('Er.  90a);  and  the 
more  acute  and  hair-splitting  his  arguments  are,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  result  in  false  deductions,  as 
Kaba  pointed  out  (B.  M,  96b;  Niddah  331)).  Many 
of  the  amoraim  were  opposed  to  the  method  of 
the  pilpul,  which  was  cultivated  especially  at 
Pumbeditji  from  the  time  of  H.  .Tudali  b.  Kzekiel. 
Stmie  even  went  so  far  as  to  designate  this  method, 
on  which  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  based,  although 
in  a  more  rational  and  logical  form,  as  "ambiguous 
obscurity  "  (Sanh.  24a;  comp.  Samuel  Edels  in  his 
"Hiddushc  Haggadot,"  ml  he). 

In  the  post-Talmudic  period  the  Geonim  and  the 
first  commentators  on  the  Talmud  confined  them- 
selves more  to  arranging  and  explaining  the  text, 
some  even  despising  the  ingenious  method  of  the 
pilpul  (comp.  Bashi  on  IIul.  81a  and  on  Sanh.  43a). 
But  the  tosafists  again  introduced  the  method  of 
the  pilpul,  which  then  became  predominant.     Dur- 
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ing  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of 
the  fifteenth,  however,  the  study  of  the  Talmud  was 
pursued  along  different  lines,  probablj' 
Develop-  in  consequence  of  the  pitiful  condition 
ment  of  tlie  Jews  in  most  countries.  It 
of  Pilpul.  became  shallow  and  weak  and  entirely 
lacking  in  independence.  Memo- 
rizing and  technical  knowledge  ("beki'ut  ")  took  the 
place  of  minute  analysis.  A  rabbi  was  considered 
great  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the  text  of 
the  different  codes  necessary  for  practical  decisions. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
new  life  was  infused  into  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
by  the  reintroduction  of  the  pilpulistic  method, 
which  laid  greater  stress  on  the  clever  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  than  on  the  study  of  its  halakic  re- 
sults. This  method,  which,  in  its  hair-splitting  dia- 
lectics and  its  detailed  analysis  as  well  as  in  its  sur- 
prising deductions,  surpasses  the  clever  tosafistic 
method  of  teaching,  originated  in  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, and  spread  thence  to  other  countries.  It  was 
cultivated  b}'  the  most  prominent  rabbis;  and  the 
real  importance  of  a  rabbi  was  thought  l)_v  some  to 
lie  in  his  ability  to  analj'ze  cleverly  and  treat  crit- 
ically the  subject  in  question  (Israel  Bruiia,  in 
Joseph  Colon's  Res|50nsa,  No.  170).  Nor  does  Jo- 
seph Colon  deny  (ih.)  tliat  the  method  of  the  pil- 
pul is  an  excellent  one,  saying  merely  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  codes  is  more 
valuable  and  more  useful  for  the  rabbi. 

The  pilpulistic  method  of  study  soon  degenerated 
into  sophistry.     It  was   no   longer  regarded   as  a 
means  of  arriving  at  the  correct  sense  of  a  Talmudic 
passage  and  of  critical!}'  examining  a  decision  as  to 
its  soundness.     It  was  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself; 
and  more  stress  was  laid  on  a  display 
Tendency    of  cleverness  than  on  the  investigation 
Toward       of  truth.     This  new  development  of 
Casuistry,    the  pilpul  is  ascribed  to  Jacob  Poi.- 
LAK,   who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
This  pilpul  par  excellence  was  pursued  especially 
under  two  forms.    In  the  one,  two  apparently  widely 
divergent  halakic  themes  were  placed  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, and   a  logical  connection  between  them  was 
sought  by  means  of  ingeniousand  artificial  intcrpreta- 
tiousand  explanations,  but  insucha  way  that  the  con- 
nective thread  lietween  them  appeared  only  at  the  end 
of  the  treatise:  this  was  the  "derashah."   In  the  other 
form  an  apparently  homogeneous  theme  was  dis- 
sected into  several  parts,  which  were  then  again  com- 
bined into  an  artistic  whole:  this  was  the  so-called 
"  hilluk  "  (anal_ysis,  dissection).    The  treatises  follow- 
ing this  metliiid  of  the  pilpul  in  both  of  these  forms 
were   called   "  hiddushim "   or   "novelise"   (original 
products)  because  thereby  the  mo.st  familiar  objects 
were  made  to  appear  in  a  new  light.    Various  meth- 
ods of  dialectics  were   originated  by 
The  means   of  which    these  hillukim  and 

Hillukim.    derashot  were  built  up  and  developed. 
Ever}-  school  had  its  own  way  of  find- 
ing and  disclosing  the  hiddushim;   as  examples  the 
method  of  Nuremberg  and  that  of  Ratisbon  may  be 
mentioned. 

General  rules  were  laid  down  even  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  sophistic  treatment  to  the  Talmud,  the 


codes,  and  the  commentaries.  The  following  rule, 
for  instance,  was  formulated:  "If  any  person  raises 
an  objection  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  he  must  at 
once  be  asked  why  he  reserved  his  objection  until 
the  end  of  the  argument,  instead  of  speaking  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  Then  it  must  be  proved  by  the  ob- 
jector that  if  the  objection  had  been  raised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  a  refutation  of  it  might 
have  been  found,  and  that  only  if  the  objection  is 
raised  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  can  it  be  claimed 
that  all  possible  refutations  of  the  main  argument 
have  been  removed  and  that  such  an  argument  be- 
comes valid  "  (comp.  on  this  rule  Jellinek  in  "  Bikku- 
rim,"  pp.  3  et  seq.). 

The  adherents  of  this  pilpulistic  method  did  not, 
however,  intend,  by  their  ingenious  disputations,  to 
draw  deductions  for  practical  purposes.  Its  chief 
representatives,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
influence  any  one  in  practical  matters,  did  not 
commit  the  results  of  their  disputations  or  their 
hiddushim  to  writing.  They  intended  merely  to 
sharpen  the  minds  of  their  pupils  and  to  lead 
them  to  think  independently ;  for  this  course  prece- 
dent was  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  (Ber.  33b;  'Er. 
13a).  To  this  end  riddles  were  often  given  to  the 
pupils;  also  questions  that  were  manifestly  absurd, 
but  for  which  a  clever  pupil  might  find  an  answer. 
The  earliest  collection  of  such  riddles  is  found  in  a 

work  by  Jacob  b.  Judah  Landau,  who 

Riddles  of  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifteentli  cen- 

Pilpul.       tury,  hence  about  the  time  when  this 

new  method  of  the  pilpul  was  devel- 
oped; this  collection  is  appended  to  his  work 
"Agur"  (ed.  Piotrkow,  1884,  pp.  72a  et  seq.).  The 
following  example  may  be  quoted:  "How  was  it 
that  of  two  boys  who  were  born  on  two  successive 
days  of  the  same  j'ear  the  one  who  was  born  a  day 
later  than  the  other  attained  first  to  tlie  legal  age  of 
thirteen  years  required  for  becoming  a  bar  miz  wah  ?  " 
Answer:  "The  boys  were  born  in  a  leap-year,  which 
has  two  months  of  Adar.  One  boy  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  the  first  Adar;  the  other,  on  the  first  of  the 
second  Adar.  The  thirteenth  year  following,  in 
which  the  boys  became  bar  mizwah,  was  an  ordi- 
nary year,  with  only  one  month  of  Adar.  The 
younger  boy,  who  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Adar 
(Sheni),  reached  his  legal  age  on  the  1st  of  Adar  in 
that  year,  while  the  elder  boy,  who  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  the  first  month  of  Adar,  reached  his  legal  age 
only  on  the  29th  of  Adar  in  the  thirteenth  year." 

Many  prominent  rabbinical  authorities  protested 
against  this  degenerated  method  of  the  pilpul  (c.jf., 
R.  Liwa  b.  Bezaleel,  MallaRaL  of  Prague,  Isaiah 
Horowitz  [author  of  "Sliene  Luhot  ha-Berit"].  Jair 
Hayyim  Bacharach  in  his  responsa  "Hawwot  Yair" 
[No.  123J,  and  other  Polish  and  German  rabbis; 
comp.  Jellinek  in  "Bikkurim,"  i.  4,  ii.  5);  but  their 
attacks  upon  it  were  futile.  The  method  predomi- 
nated down  to  the  nineteenth  century,  being  culti- 
vated by  the  most  gifted  rabbis  in  all  countries,  al- 
though in  a  more  or  less  modified  form,  according 
to  the  individuality  of  the  rabbis  in  question  and 
the  dominant  movements  in  the  countries  them- 
selves. It  applies  the  same  treatment  to  the  Talmud 
as  to  the  codes  and  the  commentaries,  and  attempts 
to  confirm  or  refute  the  view  expressed  In  one  com- 
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mi-ntarv.  or  tlie  rule  Iniil  ilown  in  one  code,  by 
nu-iins  (if  ingenious  iinil  lit  tinu'S  liair-splitling  (ic- 
tliictions  dniwii  from  an  oftrlier  comini'Utary  or  code, 
or  especially  ii  remote  Talniudic  passage.  Two  cx- 
ami)les  may  be  cited  liere: 

Maimonides  ("Yad."  Kdut,  xviii.  2)  lays  down 
tlie  principle  that  a  witness  can  be  convicted  of  liav- 
iiig  given  false  testimony  anil  becomes  amenable  to 
punishment  by  proof  of  an  alibi  only  when  such 
proof  does  not' disprove  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  tes- 
timony. When  the  testimony  of  those  who  bring 
proof  "of  the  alibi  refutes  at  the  same  time  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witness  for  the  prosecution,  then  this  is 
regarded  merely  as  a  contradiction  between  the  two 
groups  of  witnesses,  and  the  one  group  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  refuted  by  the  other.  This  principle 
is  allaclied  by  H.  I.Iayyim  .lonali  (([uoled  by  li.  .Jona- 
than I':ybesehlU/.  in  his  "  Trim  we-Tumiuim,"  section 
"Tunmiim,":i.S)  through  the  combination  of  two  Tal- 
niudic passages  and  a  clever  deduction  therefrom. 
There  is  a  Talmudic  principle  to  the  elTect  that  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  in  which  he  can  not  jxissibly  be 
refuted  by  iiroof  of  an  alibi  is  in  itself  invalid  (Sanh. 
41a;  15.  K.  7.")!)).  This  principle  is  iierhaps  baseil  on 
thesuiiposition  that  the  witness,  if  not  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  being  convicted  and  punished,  will  more 
readily  make  false  statements.  Another  Talniiulic 
sentence  says:  "A  appears  as  witness  against  H 
and  testifies  that  the  latter  comnntted  an  assault 
upon  him  (A)  against  his  will.  If  another  witness, 
C,  can  be  found  to  corroborate  this  statement,  then 
B  is  liable  to  be  executed  on  the  testimony  of  the 
two  witnesses  A  and  C"  (Sanh.  9b).  Now,  if  the 
statement  of  A  should  be  refuted  by  a  i)roof  of 
alibi,  then  this  proof  woulil  at  the  .same  time  dis- 
prove the  alleged  commission  of  the  crime;  for,  in 
the  absence  of  A,  15  could  not  have  committed  the 
assault  in  question  upon  him.  According  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Maimonides,  the  refutation 
of  A's  statement  by  jiroof  of  an  alilii  would  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  contradiction  and  not  as  a  refu- 
tation, and  A  would  not  be  punished  as  a  person 
who  had  been  convicted.  Hence  A  would  not  be 
in  danger  of  being  refuted  and  punished,  and  his 
testimony  would,  according  to  the  principle  (Sanh. 
41a),  be  invalid  in  itself.  It  therefore  necessarily 
follows  from  the  Talmudic  sentence  in  question 
that  the  testimony  of  A  is  valid,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Maimonides  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
))roof  of  alibi  is  erroneous.  EyliesrhiUz  attempts  to 
uphold  the  prineijileof  JIaimonides  b}' quoting  even 
more  ingeinous  combinations. 

Another  examjile,  Ijy  Aryeh  Lob  b.  Asher.  one  of 
the  keenest  casuists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may 
be  given.  lie  proves  the  correctness 
Examples  of  one  view,  and  "eo  ipso"  the  in- 
of  Method,  correctness  of  another,  from  a  Tal- 
nuidic  passage.  The  Talmud  says 
(Pes.  4b):  "The  search  for  and  removal  of  leav- 
ened matter  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  is  merely  a 
rabbinical  iirescription  ;  for  it  issuflicient,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  Tondi,  if  merely  in  words  or 
in  thought  the  owner  declares  it  to  be  destroyed  and 
equal  to  the  dust."  Rashi  says  that  the  fact  that 
such  a  declaration  of  the  owner  is  sufficient  is  de- 
rived fr<im  an  expression  in  Scripture.     The  tosafot, 


however,  claim  that  this  can  not  be  derived  from  the 
particular  expression  in  Scripture,  since  the  word 
there  means  "to  remove"  and  not  "to  declare  des- 
troyed." The  mere  declaration  that  it  is  destroyed 
("bittul ")  is  sullicient  for  the  reason  that  thereby 
the  owner  gives  up  his  rights  of  ownership,  and 
the  leavened  matter  is  regarded  as  having  no  owner 
("  hefker  "),  and  as  food  for  which  no  one  is  responsi- 
ble, since  at  Passover  oidy  one's  own  leavened  food 
may  not  be  kept,  while  that  of  strangers  may  be 
kept.  AUliotigh  the  formula  which  is  sullicient 
to  declare  the  leavened  matter  as  destroyed  is  not 
suflicient  to  declare  one's  iiroperty  as  having  no 
ow-ner,  yet,  as  Ii.  Nissim  Gerondi,  ailopting  the 
view  of  the  tosafot,  explains,  the  right  of  owner- 
ship which  one  has  in  leavened  matter  on  the  eve 
of  the  Passover,  even  in  the  forenoon,  is  a  very 
slight  one ;  for,  beginning  with  noon,  such  food  may 
not  be  enjoyed  ;  hence  all  rights  of  ownership  be- 
come illusory,  and,  in  view  of  such  slight  right  of 
ownership,  a  mere  mental  renunciation  of  this  right 
suffices  in  order  that  the  leavened  matter  be  consid- 
ered as  without  an  owner.  1{.  Aryeh  Lilb  (in  his 
"Sha'agat  Aryeh,  Dine  llamez,"  §  77)  attempts  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  this  tosafistic  oi)iniou  as 
elaborated  by  R.  Nissim,  and  to  prove  at  the  same 
time  the  incorrectness  of  Rashi's  view,  from  the  fol- 
lowing Talmudic  passage:  "Pes.  6b  says  that  from 
the  hour  of  noon  of  the  eve  [of  Passover)  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  feast  the  mere  declaration  of  destruc- 
tion does  not  free  a  person  from  the  responsibility 
of  having  leavened  matter  in  his  house;  for  since  he 
is  alisolutely  forbidden  to  enjoy  it,  he  has  no  claim 
to  the  ownership,  which  he  renounces  by  such  a 
declaration."  The  Oemara  (7a)  endeavors  to  refute 
this  assertion  by  the  following  baraita:  "  If  a  person, 
sitting  in  the  schoolhouse,  remembers  that  he  has 
leavened  matter  in  his  house,  he  shall  mentally  de- 
clare it  to  Ijc  destroyed,  whether  the  day  is  a  Sab- 
bath or  the  feast-day."  Although  the  tasting  of 
leavened  matter  is  forbidden  on  the  feast-d.ay,  yet 
the  baraita  says  that  the  owner  shall  mentally  de- 
clare it  to  be  destroyed;  hence  it  follows  from  the 
baraita  that  a  declaration  of  destruction  is  effective 
even  at  a  time  when  one  may  not  enjoy  the  leavened 
food  at  all.  R.  Aha  b.  Jacob  declares  thereupon 
that  the  baraita  deals  with  a  case  in  which  a  person 
remembers  that  he  has  left  some  freshly  knea<led 
dough  at  home  which  is  not  j'et  leavened,  but  may 
become    leavened    before   the    owner 

Further  returns  home  in  order  to  bake  it.  At 
Examples,  the  moment  of  his  remendiering  it, 
however,  the  dough  is  not  yet  leavened, 
and  hence  may  be  used  for  all  purposes;  it  is  there- 
fore the  property  of  the  owner,  who  can  mentally 
declare  it  to  be  destro\'ed,  i.e.,  he  may  renounce  his 
right  of  ownership. 

Thus  far  the  Talmudic  passage.  The  "Sha'agat 
Aryeh"  then  asks  how  the  Gemara  can  conclude 
from  the  baraita,  which  says  that  during  the  feast 
even  leavened  matter  may  be  mentally  destroyed, 
that  such  a  declaration  of  destruction  is  valid  if  one 
may  not  partake  at  all  of  such  leavened  food.  This 
baraita  perhaps  agrees  with  the  view  of  Jest-,  the 
G.M.ii.E.w,  who  says  that  leavened  matter  may  be 
enjoyed  during  the  feast  in  any  way  excepting  by 
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eating  it.  If  the  baraita  adopts  the  point  of  view  of 
Jose  the  Galilean,  then  it  may  declare  correctly  that 
leavened  matter  may  be  mentally  destroyed  on  the 
feast-day  also,  since  the  owner  may  enjoy  it  in  every 
way  except  as  food  and  hence  has  the  right  of  own- 
ership. When,  however,  the  leavened  matter  may 
not  be  enjoyed,  as  is  the  ruling  of  the  accepted  hala- 
kali,  no  one  has  the  right  of  ownership  and,  there- 
fore, of  declaring  the  leavened  matter  in  question  des- 
troyed. But  if  one  assumes  with  K.  Nissim  and  the 
tosafot  that  a  mental  declaration  of  destruction  is  ef- 
ficacious because  it  is  a  form,  though  a  weakened 
one,  of  the  hcfker  declaration,  then  this  weakened 
form  of  the  liefker  declaration  is  sulticient  in  the 
case  of  leavened  matter  only  because  the  right  of 
ownership  in  it  is  a  weakened  one.  The  right  of 
ownership  in  the  leavened  matter  is  a  weakened  one 
only  because  through  the  interdiction  against  par- 
taking of  such  food  this  right  becomes  of  itself  illu- 
sory from  a  certain  period,  namely,  from  the  hour 
of  noon  of  the  eve  of  the  feast.  If  this  view  is  as- 
sumed to  be  correct,  then  the  baraita  can  not  ex- 
press the  view  of  Jose  the  Galilean ;  for,  according 
to  him,  the  right  of  ownership  in  tlie  leavened  mat- 
ter is  a  strong  and  inalienable  one,  since  one  may 
full}'  enjoy  it  even  during  the  feast,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  one  may  not  use  it  as  food.  But  if  the 
right  of  ownership  is  not  a  weakened  one,  then,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  foregoing  statements,  a  weakened 
form  of  the  hefker declaration  is  not  sufficient;  hence 
the  bittul  declaration  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  tlie  leavened  matter  to  be  property  be- 
longing to  no  one.  The  baraita,  which  refers  to  a 
mental  declaration  of  destruction,  can  not  therefore 
express  K.  Jose's  view. 

The  attempt  of  tlie  Gemara  to  conclude  from  the 
baraila  that  a  bittvd  declaration  would  be  valid  also 
in  case  a  jierson  might  have  noenjoy- 
Complica-  meut  whatever  from  leavened  matter 
tions.  is  therefore  a  correct  one.  According 
to  Rashi's  view,  however,  that  tlie 
view  of  the  bittul  declaration  being  sufficient  is  de- 
rived from  a  certain  expression  in  Scripture,  this 
bittul  declaration  is  valid  according  to  R.  Jose  too; 
since  it  does  not  depend  on  the  kind  of  right  of 
ownership,  the  baraita  passage  quoted  miglit  ex- 
press the  view  of  R.  Jose,  although  it  speaks  of 
bittul.  Hence  the  attempt  of  the  Gemara  to  con- 
clude from  the  baraita  that  bittul  would  be  valid 
even  if  one  might  not  in  any  way  enjo}'  the  leavened 
matter,  is  erroneous;  for  the  baraita,  which  refers 
to  bittul  during  the  feast,  expresses  R.  Jose's 
view,  that  during  the  feast  also  leavened  matter 
may  be  enjoyed  in  any  way  except  by  eating  it. 
The  method  of  the  Gemara,  therefore,  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  tosafistic  opini<m,  represented  by 
R.  Nissim,  and  the  incorrectness  of  Rashi's  opinion. 

This  latter  example  is  especially  interesting  be- 
cause it  shows  the  weak  foundation  on  which  such  a 
pilpulistic  structure  is  reared.  It  rests  on  the  highly 
improbable,  if  not  false,  assumption  that  the  Gemara 
has  carefully  weighed  and  considered  all  points,  and 
still  can  find  no  other  refutation  of  its  attempt  to 
draw  the  desired  conclusion  from  the  baraita  than 
that  advanced  by  R.  Aha  b.  Jacob.  And  the  whole 
fabric  falls  to  pieces  with  the  assumption  that  the 


Gemara  could  have  refuted  its  attempt  by  assuming 
that  the  baraita  expressed  the  view  of  R.  Jo.se,  but 
that  R.  Aha  b.  Jacob  thought  to  find  a  better  refu- 
tation by  assuming  that  the  baraita  expres.sed  the 
view  generally  accepted,  and  not  the  single  view  of 
R.  Jose,  which  was  rejected  by  the  majoiity  of 
teachers. 

The  method  of  the  pilpul  was  not  confined  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  and  the  codes;  it  was  applied 
also  in  the  field  of  Ho.miletics  and  in  that  of  the 
Haggadah.  A  short  haggadic  sentence  of  tlie  Tal- 
mud or  Midrash  was  cleverly  interpreted  so  as  to  af- 
ford material  for  an  entire  treatise  on  some  haUikic 
theme.     Sometimes  such   a   so-called 

Applied  "  curious  midrash  sentence  "  ("  midrash 
Outside  the  peli  ")  wasinvented  as  a  starting-point 

Talmud,  for  some  ingenious  explanation.  The 
Bililical  personages  were  made  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  principles  of  ^Maimonides  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  Caro's  interpretation,  or  of  decisions 
by  Isaac  Alfasi  according  to  R.  Nissim  Gerondi's 
interpretation.  Abiiuclech  is  said  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  Talmudic  principle  in  his  behavior  to- 
ward Abraham  and  Sarah.  Tlie  antagonism  between 
Joseph  and  his  brothers  is  ascribed  to  differences  of 
opinion  regarding  a  halakic  regulation.  Pharaoh  is 
said  to  have  based  his  refusal  to  liberate  Israel  on 
certain  Talmudic-rabbinic  principles;  and  Haman's 
wife,  Zeresh,  is  said  to  have  deduced  from  certain 
Talmudic  teachings  that  her  husband  would  not 
be  able  to  maintain  his  po.sition  against  the  Jew 
Mordecai. 

Many  homiletio  works  and  commentaries  on  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  down  to  the  nineteenth,  follow 
this  method.  Among  these  R.  Juilah  Rosanes' 
"  Parashat  Derakim"  and  R.  Jonathan  Eybesclu'itz's 
•'Ya'arat  Debash "  are  especially  noteworth)-  for 
their  acuteness  and  their  clever  combinations.  On 
the  special  forms  of  pilpulistic  methods  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times,  see  T.\i.MrD. 

Bibliography:  Gudemann,  Dit:  .Vc?/j7e.vfrt/f»n[7  tieti  Raltbi- 
neru'esen!<  jm  MittelaUe)\  in  Mimntsfichrijt,  1864.  pp.  425- 
4S3:  idem,  Oescli.  ill.  79-8:3;  Jellinelt,  Le-Kiiriit  Seder  ha- 
Limmud,  in  Keller's  Bikkurim,  i.  1-26,  ii.  1-19. 

E.  c.  J.  Z.  L. 

PILSEN  :  City  in  Bohemia.  According  to  doc- 
uments of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Jews  were  then  living  in  Pilsen,  and  they  had  a  syn- 
agogue and  a  cemetery.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  expelled,  as  were  the  Jews  of  most  of  the 
other  cities  of  Bohemia.  It  was  not  until  after  1848 
that  Jews  were  allowed  to  resettle  in  Pilsen.  An 
increasing  number  of  Jewish  families  from  several 
villages  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  formed 
large  communities,  then  removed  to  the  city  ;  .serv- 
ices were  at  first  held  in  a  rented  chapel ;  and  soon 
afterward  the  district  rabbi  of  Pilsen,  Anschel  Kaf- 
ka, took  up  his  residence  in  the  city.  In  185!)  the 
community,  which  then  numbered  seventy  families, 
received  its  constitution,  being  one  of  the  few  newly 
formed  congregations  in  Bohemia  whose  statutes 
were  confirmed.  In  the  same  year  a  synagogue  was 
dedicated,  and  a  four-grade  school  was  organized. 
In  1875  another  synagogue  was  annexed  to  the 
older  one ;  and  in  1893  a  handsome  new  building  was 
erected  at  a  costof  nearly  l.OOO.OOOcrowns.     Heine- 
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nmmi  Vtigelslciii  was  called  to  the  rabbinntc  iu  1867, 
anil olliciatfd  until  18b0,  liissufTcssorsbcinp  Nathan 
Pur;;os  (18H0-S2),  Jfchfskfl  Caro  (1882-91),  ami 
Adolf  Posnanski  (since  1891). 

In  1U04  the  coinniiinity  numbered  3,170  persons, 
including  724  taxpayers,  in  a  total  population  of 
68,079;  and  the  annual  budget  amounted  to  73,756 
crowns. 

Bini.iiHiRAPHY:  Jtihrhiirh  flUilic  l^rarlillschen  Gemeindcn 
ill  Unhmeii.  IMM;  CiiUm  KiiltinUr.  llKlj. 
u.  A.  Ki. 

PIMENTEL,  SARA  DE  FONSECA  PINA 

T:  I'oetessof  Spanish  ileseent;  lived  in  England 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  did  also 
Abraham  Henriques  Pimentel.  She  wrote  "Es- 
pejo  Ficlde  Villas''  (London.  IT-'D).  laudatory  Span- 
ish verses  on  the  Spanish  nictriral  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  the  JIarano  poet  Daniel  Israel  Lopez 
Laguna. 

BiBi.iooRAniT :  KayserllnK,  Sephardim  Romanische  PoeHen 
(l(r  Jiulen  in  Simnicn,  pp.  U.")l,  299. 
J.  I.  Co. 

PIN.    See  Tent. 

PINA,  DE  :  Portuguese  JIarano  family  some 
members  of  which  were  able  to  e.scape  the  IiKjuisi- 
tion  and  to  eonfe.ss  Judaism  openly  in  Amsterdam. 

Jacob  (Manuel)  de  Pina  :  Sjiauish  and  Portu- 
gue.se  ]iiiet;  biuii  of  .Maiano  parents  in  Lisbon  in 
1610;  went  to  llollund  aliout  KiOO.  In  Amsterdam 
be  openly  accepted  Judaism  and  took  the  name 
Jacob.  In  Lisbon  he  had  iniblished  a  "coniedia 
burlesca "  entitled  "  La  ^Mayor  Ilazana  de  Carlos 
VI.'"  and  a  volume  of  humorous  poems  entitled 
"Jnguetes  de  la  Nincz  y  Travesuras  del  Ingenio" 
(16.50),  which  are  the  same  as  the  "Chausas  del  In- 
genio y  Dislatas  de  la  Musa  "  mentioned  in  Wolf  (sec 
bibliography  below).  Jacob  mourned  in  elegies  the 
deaths  of  Saul  Levi  Morteiraand  the  martyrs  Hcrnal 
and  Lope  de  Vera;  and  in  1673  he  celebrated  in  a 
Portuguese  poem  the  verses  of  Joseph  Penso.  and 
in  a  Spanish  one  the  translation  of  the  psalms  of  Ja- 
cob Judah  Leon. 

BiBLioGRArnv  :  Barrios,  Ilclacinn  de  hm  Pnctas.  p.  .54 ;  Idem, 
Corn  ik  his  ^[1tnl1l*^  p.  .'yk'i ;  idem.  (tinHemn  Pnimlnr  Jn- 
ilajirn,  p.  4.'»:  Barbosii  Mactiado. /}i/</io//(prn  [AisiltiiKi,  iil. 
;UI  ;  W.ilt.  ItihL  Hihr.  lit.  .'CM.  Iv.  STO ;  KiiysiTltlii,'.  Sriiliar- 
diin,  pp.  'St:i  ft  scq.;  idem,  Uihl.  tjsp,-P(irt.-Juil.  i>.  si). 
s.  U.   K. 

Paul  de  Pina  :  Born  after  15H0  in  Lisbon.  Poet- 
ically gifted  and  inclined  to  religious  fanaticism,  he 
was  about  to  liecoine  a  monk,  and  for  this  purpose 
made  a  journey  to  Home.  One  of  his  relatives  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  physician  Filotheo  Eliau  (Eli- 
jah) MoNT.M.To  in  Leghorn,  and  the  latter  won  the 
young  man  for  the  religion  of  his  ancestors.  Paul 
went  to  Brazil,  and  thence  returned  to  Lisbon,  wliere 
lie  still  continued  to  appear  as  a  Christian,  lie  did 
not  fully  embrace  Judaism  until  after  the  Franciscan 
monk  Diego  de  la  Axumf;ao  had  courageously  suf- 
fered the  death  of  a  martyr  for  the  Jewish  faith.  In 
1604  Paul  hastened  to  Amsterdam,  where  as  a  Jew  he 
was  called  Bohel  Jeshurunand  became  prominent 
in  the  community.  In  honor  of  the  synagogue  Bet- 
Ya'akob  he  in  1024  composed  in  Portuguese  poet- 
ical dialogues  between  the  seven  principal  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  in  praise  of  the  faith  of  Israel. 


These  dialogues  were  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1767, 
and  they  are  reprinted  in  Kayserling,  "Sephardim," 
p.  340. 

BinLiooRAPiiT :  (iratz,  Gcscli.  M  ed.,  ix.  484,  x.  4  :  Kayserling, 

Sf  iilKtriliiii,  p.  IT'i. 

o'  I.  E. 

PINCZOW,  ELIEZER  B.  JUDAH:  Polish 
rabbi;  nourished  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  grandson  of  H.  Zebi  Ilirsch,  rablii  of  Lublin. 
He  was  rabbi  of  Pinc/.ow  and  other  places,  and 
parnas  at  Cracow.  Pinczow  was  the  atithor  of 
"Dammesek  Eli'ezer "  (Jesnitz,  1723),  notes  on  the 
Masoretic  text  of  the  Bible,  and  "Mishnat  Habbi 
Eli'ezer "  (Amsterdam,  1725),  expositions  of  Tal- 
mudic  haggadot. 

Bim.ioouAiMiv:  Fiienn.  Kcnmct  Yimrael.pASl,  Warsaw,  1886 ; 
Fiirst,  Jiilil.  Jiul.  1.  333;  BoesI,  Cat.  RmetilliiiL  lUhl.  1.  347, 
II.  Supplement,  No.  396;  Stelnscbnelder,  Cat.  ItntU.  No.  4993. 
II.  It.  A.  S.   W. 

PINCZOW,  ELIJAH  B.  MOSES  GER- 
SHON  :  Polish  physician  and  'riihmiilist  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  theauthorof :  "  Meleket 
Mahashebet,"  parti.,  "Ir  Heshbon  "  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  1765),  on  arithmetic  and  algebra;  jiart  ii., 
"Berure  ha-Middot "  (Berlin,  1705),  on  geometry; 
"Ma'aneh  Eliyahu  "  (ZolUiev,  1758),  discussions  on 
the  Talmudic  treati.ses  Bezali  and  Baba  Mezi'a,  to- 
gether with  some  rabbinical  decisions  and  responsa; 
"Nilihar  me-IIaruz  "  (1772),  extracts  from  the  book 
"Ila-IUkarim,"  reproduced  in  an  easy  style  and  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  teaclier  and  pupil; 
"Iladrat  Eliyahu  "(parti.,  Prague,  1780),  homiletics; 
"She'elot  uTeshubot  Ge'one  Batra'e"  (Sudilkov, 
179.5),  collected  from  the  responsa  of  the  later  rabbis. 

Bibliography  :  Fiienn,  Kenend  Tiin-ad,  p.  lis,  Warsaw.  ISWi ; 
Kiirsl.  liilil.Jud.  1.  237 ;  Benjacob,  0?ar  ha-Sefarim,  pp.  134, 
331).  Wilna.  ISSO. 
II.  It.  A.    S.    W. 

PINCZOW,  JOSEPH  B.  JACOB  :  Polish  rabbi 
and  author;  nourished  in  Poland  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  descendant  of  R.  Jacob 
Pollak,  son-in-law  of  R.  Mosca  Krilmer,  chief  rabbi 
of  Wilna,  and  pupil  of  Zebi  Ilirsch,  rabbi  of  Lublin. 
Pinczow  was  at  first  head  of  a  yeshibah  at  Wilna; 
he  then  became  rabbi  of  Ko.sovi  (1088),  and  afterward 
of  Seltzy,  where  he  maiiitaiiieil  a  yeshibah.  On  ac- 
count of  per.secutions  he  in  1098  fled  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  remained  till  170"2,  returning  then  to  Seltzy. 
Here  the  plague  broke  out  in  1700;  and  Pinczow, 
whose  life  had  often  been  threatened  on  account  of 
accusations  made  against  the  Jews,  fled  to  Berlin. 
In  this  city  he  printed  his  book  "  Rosh  Yosef  "(1717), 
on  Talmudic  halakot  and  haggadot,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  treatises.  The  rabbis 
who  wrote  the  haskamot  for  this  work,  among  wliom 
was  R.  Jehiel  Michael  of  Berlin,  praise  effusively 
Josejih's  learning  and  piety. 

One  of  Pinczow 's  sons,  Moses,  was  rabbi  of 
Copeidiagen. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn.  Keneset  Yhrnch  p. 40:).  Warsaw.  I8K6; 
Idem.  Kiniah  Ife'emaniili.  p.  90.  Wtlna,  WW:  Kiirst.  Uihl 
JiKl.  it.  114;  Walden,  Sliem  ha-aedolim  lu:-Hiiit(iKli,  I.  55, 
Warsaw,  1882. 

II.  It.  A.  S.  W. 

PINE  (PNIE),  SAMSON  :  German  translator 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  lie  was  probably  horn 
at  Peine,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hanover,  whence 
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his  name  is  derived  and  where  a  Jewish  community 
had  existed  from  very  early  times.  Later  he  lived 
at  Strasburg.  Pine  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the 
assistance  he  rendered  in  1336  to  two  German  poets, 
Claus  Wysse  and  Philipp  Kolin  of  Strasburg,  who 
prepared  a  continuation  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
hach's  Jliddle  High  German  poem  "Parzival,"  after 
the  French  poem  in  the  Ruediger  von  Manesse  man- 
uscript. In  the  parchment  manuscript  on  which 
they  wrote,  these  poets  thank  Pine  for  his  services  in 
translating  the  poem  into  German  and  in  inventing 
rimes  for  it.  Incidentally,  Pine  is  thanked  as  a  Jew 
by  faith;  the  note  is  couched  in  metrical  terms; 
and  Pine  is  referred  to  twice  in  ten  lines  as  a  Jew. 

Bibliography  :  Giidemann,  Gesch.  iii.  159  et  seq.:   Karpeles, 
Gesch.  d€7'  Jildischen  Literatur,  p.  7))9,  Berlin,  1886;  idem, 
Jewish  Literature,  pp.  35,  87,  Philadelpliia,  1895. 
D.  A.  M.  F. 

PINELES,  HIRSCH  MENDEL:  Austrian 
scholar;  born  at  Tysmenitz,  Galiciu,  Dec.  21,  1805; 
died  at  Galatz,  Rumania,  Aug,  6,  1870.  After  hav- 
ing studied  Talmud  and  rabbinics  in  his  native 
town,  Pincles  at  the  age  of  fifteen  removed  to  Brody, 
where  he  married.  In  his  new  home  he  began  to 
stud_y  German  and  the  secular  sciences,  particularly 
astronomy.  As  most  of  the  Jews  of  Brody  at  that  time 
were  of  the  Hasidic  type,  Pineles  was,  on  account 
of  his  scientific  studies,  accused  of  heresy,  and  was 
obliged  to  justify  himself  before  his  father-in-law. 
About  18.03  Pineles  went  to  Odessa,  where  he  lived 
till  the  Crimean  war  (1855),  and  then  hesettled  perma- 
nently at  Galatz. 

Pineles  wrote  articles  on  various  scientific  sub- 
jects, particularly  on  astronomy  and  calendar-ma- 
king, in  most  of  the  Hebrew  periodicals,  and  carried 
on  in  "  Kerem  Hemed  "  (vol.  i.\.,  letters  4,  5,  16,  17, 
18)  and  in  "  Ha-Maggid  "  a  polemical  correspondence 
on  astronomical  subjects  with  Hayyim  Selig  Slo- 
nimski.  He  acquired  particular  renown  on  account 
of  his  work  "Darkah  shel  Torah  "  (Vienna,  1861), 
a  critical  interpretation,  divided  into  178  paragraphs, 
of  several  passages  of  the  Talmud,  particularly  of 
the  Mishnah,  followed  by  a  treatise  on  calendar- 
making,  including  tables.  Pineles  says  in  the 
preface  that  the  objects  of  the  book  are:  (1)  to  jus- 
tify the  oral  law ;  (2)  to  defend  the  Mishnah  against 
both  its  admirers  and  its  detractors;  and  (3)  to  ex- 
plain several  sayings  of  the  earlier  amoraim  as  well 
as  difficult  passages  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and 
some  in  Babli.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
work  is  its  defense  of  the  MLshuah.  Pineles  explains 
several  mishnayot  differently  from  the  Amoraim, 
who,  as  he  declares,  "  very  often  distorted  the  Mish- 
nah." It  is  true  that  Rapoport,  Hirsch  Chajcs, 
Nachman  Krochmal,  and  other  critics  had  .similarly 
differed  from  the  Amoraim;  but  besides  extending 
his  criticism  to  the  whole  Mishnah,  his  predeces- 
sors having  dealt  with  only  a  small  portion  of  it, 
he  also  deviated  from  the  amoraic  interpretation 
even  where  it  concerned  the  Ilalakah.  This  and 
his  interpretation  of  the  sayings  of  the  earlier  amo- 
raim, which  differed  from  that  of  the  later  amoraim, 
called  forth  protests  from  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Waldberg,  a  Rumanian  scholar,  published  a 
polemical  work  entitled  "Kakh  Ili  Darkah  shel 
Torah"  (Jassy,  1864-68),  in  refutation  of  Pineles' 


criticisms.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Pineles  did 
not  act  in  an  antireligious  spirit ;  for,  as  stated 
above,  he  defended  the  Mishnah  against  its  detract- 
ors like  Schorr  and  Geiger,  attacking  the  latter's 
"Urschrift  und  Uebersctzimg  der  Bibel"  (^g  144- 
167),  to  which  Geiger  replied  in  his  "  Jud.  Zeit."  (v. 
146  et  setj.). 

BiBLionRAPHT :  Fuenn,  Kenesel  Tisracl.  pp.  286  el  sea.:  Zelt- 
lin,  Bibl.  Pnst-MendeU.  pp.  368,  367,  402. 
8.  M.   Sel. 

PINERO  (PINHEIROS),  ARTHUR  WING: 

English  dramatist;  born  in  Loudon  May  24,  1855; 
eldest  son  of  John  Daniel  Pinero.  He  is  descended 
from  a  Sephardic  family.  As  a  boy  Pinero  was 
articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors;  and  while  in  their 
office  he  absorbed  much  of  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  emotions  which  has  made  his 
productions  famous. 

The  law,  however,  had  few  attractions  for  him, 
and  in  1874  he  joined  the  company  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh,  being  engaged  as  "general  util- 
ity man."  Two  years  later  he  went  to  the  Lyceum, 
London,  where  he  gained  invaluable  experience  in 
stagecraft  under  (Sir)  Henry  Irving.  As  an  actor 
Pinero  was  not  successful,  and  he  soon  turned  his 
thoughts  to  play -writing.  In  1877  he  wrote  in  a  sin- 
gle afternoon  "Two  Hundred  a  Year,"  which  was 
produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  with  some  measure 
of  success.  Soon  afterward  "The  Money  Spinners," 
written  with  almost  equal  rapiditj',  was  produced  at 
the  St.  James's  by  John  Hare  and  the  Kendalls  and 
made  a  great  hit  (1880).  He  then  pioduced  in  ten 
days  "Lords and  Commons,"  following  it  with  "Tlie 
Magistrate,"  which  made  Piuero  famous  and  estab- 
lished his  reputation  on  a  firm  foundation. 

His  literary  activity  has  been  remarkable  and  un- 
flagging; and  "The  Schoolmistress,"  "Tlie  Squire," 
"  Dandy  Dick "  (written  in  three  weeks),  "  The 
Rocket,"  and  "The  Hobby  Horse"  appeared  succes- 
sively at  short  intervals.  Then  came  his  first  real 
success,  "Sweet  Lavender,"  a  play  redolent  with 
pathos  and  sweetness.  Subsequently  the  infiuence 
of  Ibsen  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  Pinero's  work, 
after  he  had  written  "  The  Profligate,"  "  The  Weaker 
Sex,"  "The  Cabinet  Minister."  "The  Times," 
"The  Amazons,"  and  "Lady  Bountiful."  "The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  was  distinctly  in  Ibsen's 
manner;  it  was  succeeded  by  "The  Notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,"  followed,  in  the  same  style,  by  "The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt"  and  "The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly." 

In  1898  Pinero,  reverting  to  his  earlier  models, 

produced  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells."     He  returned 

to   the  problem  play  in   "The  Gay  Lord   Quex  " 

(1899),  followed  by  "  Iris  "  (1901)  and  "  Letty  "  (1903). 

of  the  same  class. 

Bibliography:  77ic  Cridc  xxxvli.  117:  CasseWs  Magazine, 
xxvlii.  3.54  ;  Pall  Mall  Mauazine,  July,  1900,  p.  3:)1 ;  fVlia's 
ir;io,  1904.  „    ,, 

J.  E.  Ms. 

PINES,  ELIJAH  B.  AARON:  Rabbi  at 
Shklov,  government  of  Mogliilef.  Russia,  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  descendant  of  the  families  of 
Jacob  Polak  and  Judah  L5b  Puchowitzer.  He  was 
the  author  of  "TannadebeEliyahu"  (Zolkiev,  1753). 
on  religion  and  ethics,  divided  into  seven  parts  ac- 
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coriling  to  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  with  an  ap- 
pendix coutainiii);  discussions  on  Berukot,  extracted 
from  his  unpublished  book,  "Tosafot  Me'ore  lia- 
Gole." 

BiiiLiooRAPiiv:  Fiicnn,  ffciiwl  YO>rail.  p.  U»:  Benjai-ob. 

Ofiir  lia-!>rfiirlm.  p.  tlJT ;  Kaliau,  Amif  Lf  Ahiit.  p.  xlx.. 
CTfUSJV,  ISuS.  ^      ... 

II.  U.  ^^-   ^-    "  • 

PINES,  JEHIEL  MICHAEL:  Russian  Tal- 
niudisl  iiiul  Ikbriiisl;  li..rii  ;it  Uo/.hauy,  govern- 
nieiit  of  Grodno,  Sept.  2G.  1S42.  lie  was  the  son  of 
Noah  I'inesand  the  soninlaw  of  Sheniariah  Luria, 
rabbi  of  .Moghilef.  After  being  educated  in  the  local 
Hebrew  school  and  in  theyeshibah.  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  Talmudic  study,  he  became  a 
merchant,  giving  lectures  at  the  sitmc  time  in  the 
yeshibah  of  his  native  town.  He  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  a  conference  held  in  London  by  the  associa- 
tion .Mazkereth  Mosheh,  for  the  establishment  of 
charitable  institutions  in  Palestine  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  name  of  Sir  Moses  Monleliore;  in  1S7S 
he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  establish  and  organize 
such  institutions.  He  has  lived  since  then  in  Pales- 
tine, working  for  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  interesting  himself  in  the  organization  of 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Palestinian  rabbis  for  interfering  in 
communal  affairs,  but  was  sustained  by  the  Euro- 
pean rabbinates.  He  is  now  (1905)  director  of  the 
Aslikcnazic  hospital  at  Jerusjilcm  and  lecturer  at 
several  of  the  yeshibot.  He  has  written:  "  Yalde 
Rulii  "  (part  i.,  "  Hib  'Ammi,"  Mayence,  1872,  on  the 
position  of  Israel  among  the  nations;  part  ii.,  "Ila- 
Hayim  weha-Yahadut."  ib.,  1873,  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  times);  "Torat  Mishpete  Togarma" 
(in  collaboration  with  his  s<min  law  David  Yellin; 
Jerusalem,  1887);  '"Abodat  ha-Adamah,"  on  agri- 
culture in  Palestine  (Warsaw,  1891).  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Orthodox  biweekly  journal 
"Ha-Lebanon"  (1864),  has  edited  and  anuotalcil 
Shershevsky's  "Olam  Kalan,"  on  anatomy  and 
chemistry  (Jerusalem,  1886),  and  has  contributed 
to  numerous  journals  and  magazines  published  in 
Hebrew. 

BlBLiocRAPiIv:  El.spnstadt.  Drir  lialilmnaw  ife-Sofcrait,  HI. 
as.  Wllnii.  liiOl :  Zeilliii.  llild.  I'lmt.-MiudeU.  p.  aiT,  I^eipsic. 
)891-»5;  Llppe.  Axaf  ha-Mazkir,  1.  367,  Vienna,  1881;  Ha- 
Zefirah.  IsSo,  Ko.  34. 
H.  R.  A.   S.    W. 

PINHAS,  JACOB:  German  journalist  and  com- 
munal Worker;  born  Aug..  1788;  diedinCassel  Dec. 
8.  1861.  He  was  the  sou  of  Salomon  (1757-1837),  a 
miniature-painter  who  had  received  special  privi- 
leges exempting  him  from  some  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
abilities (comp.  "Sulamith,"  viii.  406),  and  had  been 
granlc<l  the  title  of  court  painter  to  the  Elector  of 
llesse-Cassel.  Jacob  Pinhas  prepared  to  follow  his 
father's  calling;  but  the  events  of  the  Napoleonic 
era  caused  him  to  abandon  the  vocation  of  an  artist 
for  that  of  a  journalist.  When  Cassel  became  the 
seatof  the  kingdom  of  West])lialia,  the  "Moniteur," 
its  official  organ,  was  published  there,  and  Pinhas, 
being  conversant  with  bolh  German  and  French, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  its  editorial  staff.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  obtained  from  the  elector 
license  to  publish  the  "  Kasssel'schc  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung,"  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  hisdeath.     He 


advocated  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  and 
although  this  was  considered  revolutionary,  his 
moderation  and  his  honesty  gained  for  him  the  con- 
lideuce  of  the  government,  which  always  sought  his 
advice  on  Jewish  matters.  For  his  literary  merits 
the  University  of  Jlarburg  in  1817  bestowed  on  hiiu 
the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

When,  in  1821,  the  Jewish  congregations  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel  received  a  new  organization,  being  divided 
into  four  territories,  Pinhas  was  appointed  head  of 
the  ■' Vor.stehcramt"  of  Niederhessen.  As  such  he 
was  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  law  of  Dec. 
23,  1823,  on  the  organization  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
establishing  the  normal  school  r)f  Cassel.  When, 
later  on,  the  "  Laudesrabbinat "  was  organized, 
Pinhas  was  made  its  "sectilar  meiuber."  He  was 
instrumental  also  in  the  drafting  of  the  law  of  Oct. 
31,  1833.  which  gave  full  citizenship  to  such  Jews  as 
were  willing  to  abandon  petty  trading.  This  law 
was  the  lirst  of  its  kind  in  Germany  ;  but  it  remained 
to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter  owing  to  the  reaction- 
ary policy  of  the  government  authorities. 

Theyear  1848  broughtupon  Pinhas  all  theunpopu- 
larity  which  was  the  lot  of  those  known  to  be  sympa- 
thizers with  the  government,  even  when,  like  Pinhas, 
they  had  always  defended  moderately  lilieral  i^rin- 
eiples.  During  the  period  of  reaction  following  the 
abrogation  of  the  constitution  in  1852,  even  Pinhas' 
enemies  acknowledged  the  far-sightedness  of  the 
man  whom  they  had  bitterly  opposed ;  and  it  was 
due  to  his  inllucnee  that  the  reaction  did  not  go  as 
far  as  had  been  demanded. 

Of  Pinhas'  literary  works,  two  volumes  of  the 
■'Archives  Diplomati(|ues  Generales  des  Annees 
1848  ct  Suivantes''  (Gottingen,  1854-55),  which  he 
published  conjointly  with  Carl  Murhard,  deserve 
mention. 


BiBLiOfiRAPnv  :  A  lUj.  Zeit.  (ff,s-  Jmt.  Is»j2,  No.  2. 


D. 


PINHEIRO,  MOSES  :  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential pupilsanti  followers  of  iSliabbethai  Zebi;  lived 
at  J>eghoru  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of  his  acquirements; 
and,  as  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph  Ergas,  the  well- 
known  anti-Shabbelhaian,  he  had  great  iiiHuence 
over  the  Jews  of  Leghorn,  urging  them  to  believe 
in  Shabbethai.  Even  later  (1067),  when  Shabbcthai's 
apostasy  was  rumored,  Piulieiro,  in  conunon  with 
other  adherents  of  the  false  Messiah,  still  clung  to 
him  through  fear  of  being  ridiculed  as  his  dupes. 
Pinlieiro  was  the  teacher  of  Abraham  Michael  Car- 
doso, whom  he  initiated  into  the  Cabala  and  into  the 
mysteries  of  Shabbethaianism. 

BIBLIOORAPIIT  :  Gratz,  Goich.  3d  ed.,  x.  190,  204,  22.5.  229.  312. 
J.  M.  Sei,. 

PINKES  (DpJS.  from  ffiraf  =  "a  board,"  "a 
writiiig-taljlet '');  Term  generally  denoting  the  regis- 
ter of  any  Jewish  community,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  and  events  relating  to  the  community  are 
recorded.  The  word  originally  denoted  a  writing- 
tablet,  of  which,  according  to  the  Mishnah  (Kelim 
xxiv.  7),  there  were  three  kinds:  (1)  a  taljlet  covered 
with  dust,  used  chietly  for  marking  thereon  arith- 
metical calculations,  and  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
seat;  (2)  one  covered  with  a  layer  of  wax,  the  wri- 
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ting  upon  which  was  executed  with  a  stylet;  and 
(3)  a  smooth  tablet  written  upon  with  ink.  Later 
the  term  was  applied  to  a  book  composed  of  such 
tablets  (coinp.  Shab.  xii.  4-5),  and  afterward  to  any 
book.  The  term  "'  piukes  "  as  denoting  a  register 
occurs  in  the  Mishnah  :  "  The  pinkes  is  open,  and  the 
hand  writes"  (Ab.  iii.  16).  See  Councii,  of  Folk 
Lands;  TAKKANAn. 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

PINKHOF,  HERMAN:  Dutch  physician; 
born  at  Rotterdam  3Iay  10,  1863;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leyden  (M.D.  1886).  He  established 
himself  as  a  physician  in  Amsterdam.  Since  1893 
he  has  been  collaborator  on  the  "  Xederlandsch  Tijd- 
schrift  van  Genecskunde,"  for  medical  ethics  and 
professional  interests.  In  1895  he  founded  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  the  Interests  of  Judaism  in 
Holland,  and  since  1898  he  has  been  president  of  the 
society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the 
Neo-Malthusian  principles,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  opponents.  He  has  written  many 
articles  on  this  subject. 

In  1890  he  published  "Abraham  Kashlari:  over 
Pestachtige  Koortsen(ArVerken  van  het  Genootschap 
voor  Xatuur  Genees  en  Heelkunde)." 

Pinkhof  is  a  member  of  the  curatorium  of  Dr. 
Dunuer's  Theological  Seminary  of  Amsterdam. 

8.  E.  Sl. 

PINNE  :  City  in  the  province  of  Posen,  Ger- 
many. Jews  are  first  mentioned  there  in  1553,  in 
connection  with  a  "privilegium  "  issued  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor  restricting  them  in  the  purchase  of 
leather.  In  1624  Juspa  Pinner,  and  from  1631  to 
1652  his  son-in-law  Leiser  Pinner,  are  mentioned  as 
holding  various  honorary  offices  in  Posen.  The 
community  of  Pinne,  owing  to  the  practise  of  the 
Polish  kings  and  nobles  of  endowing  churches  with 
sums  exacted  from  the  Jews,  liecame  heavily  in- 
debted to  Catholic  churches  and  hospitals.  A  di- 
vorce case  in  Pinne  in  1764  created  a  sensation. 
After  the  decree  had  been  granted,  the  man  con- 
cerned asserted  that  lie  had  not  been  the  woman's 
husband,  but  was  another  person  from  Przemysl. 
This  statement  led  to  lengthy  discussions,  which  are 
given  in  two  contemporary  collections  of  responsa, 
the  controversy  continuing  \intil  two  authorities 
finally  declared  the  divorce  to  be  illegal.  The  Jew- 
ish tailors  of  Piiuie  originally  belonged  to  the  Chris- 
tian tailors'  ,i;ild,  which  had  received  its  charter 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but  subsequently  they 
formed  a  gild  of  their  own,  which  still  existed  in 
1850. 

A  "  privilegium  "  was  given  to  the  community  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor  under  date  of  June  10,  1789; 
but  the  document  refers  to  rights  which  had  been 
granted  before  that  time.  Its  thirty-four  articles 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  rabbi,  hazzan, 
teachers,  and  thecemetery  are  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  lord ;  there  shall  be  unrestricted  rights  of 
trade ;  butchers  may  sell  only  in  the  Jews'  street,  and 
shall  pay  two  stone  of  tallow  to  the  castle;  admis- 
sion of  foreign  Jews  may  be  granted  only  by  the 
elders  of  the  community,  who  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally at  the  Passover;  the  rabbi  shall  officiate  as  lower 
judge,  while  the  lord  of  the  manor  shall  be  the  su- 


perior judge;  if  one  party  to  a  case  is  a  Christian, 
the  elders  of  the  Jews  shall  act  as  lower  judges'; 
criminal  cases  may  be  brought  only  before  the  court 
of  the  ca.stle;  Jews  may  not  acquire  real  estate  out- 
side of  the  ghetto;  a  tax  of  600  gulden  a  year  shall 
be  paid  to  the  castle;  Jews  may  not  leave  their 
houses  during  Catholic  processions ;  assiiults  on  Jews 
by  Christians  shall  be  severely  punLshed. 

When  the  city  came  under  Prussian  rule  in  1793 
it  contained  39  Jewish  houses  in  a  total  of  129,  and 
219  Jews  in  a  population  of  789.  There  were  86 
Jewish  families  in  the  town  in  1795;  more  than  3-50 
Jews  in  1827;  847  in  1857;  672  in  1871;  and  376  in 
1895.  The  reader's  prayer-book  contains  a  prayer  for 
Napoleon  I.  dating  from  the  time  when  Pinne  be- 
longed to  the  duchy  of  AVarsaw  (1807-15). 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  following  rabbis  have  officiated: 

Isaac  b.  Moses ;  Solomon  b.  Isaac ;  Naphtali  b. 
Aaron;  Mordecai  b.  Michael  Moses  id.  ls:ij  or  lh24); 
Dob  Bar  b.  Schragg-a  Philippsthal  Uinli!  ISC),  autlior 
of  "Nahale  Dfbii!.ir':  Isaac  b.  Jacob  Lewy  (until  \XU); 
Aryeh  Iiiibush  Landsberg-  dfCit  :i!i;;  Joseph  Hayyim 
Caro ;  Jacob  Mattithiah  Munk  iiS.j3-t.5i.  auiiior  of 
■""Et  Sefwu";  Oberdorfer  ilS."iT-ii:.'):  Abraham  Isaiah 
Caro  (I86t-8S),auth<irof  an  extract  in  .Merklenlnire's  "Ha-Ke- 
tab  weha-Kabbalah  " ;  Solomon  Goldschmidt  (IHHfl-Boi, 
author  of  "CFPsch.  der  Judeu  in  EnirlanU '" :  Moses  Schle- 
singer  ilSflO-96i,  author  of  "Da.s  Aramaisthe  Verlmrn  iui  Je- 
rusalemisi-hen  Talmud."  and  editor  of  Aaron  ha-Koht-n  of 
Lunel's  "Orhot  Hayyim";  and  Louis  Lewin  i.sinre  ls97), 
author  of  "  R.  .Simon  b.  Jochai."  "(iosoh.  der  Juden  in  Iriow- 
razlaw."  " Judenverfoleungen  im  Zweiten  Ri;hwedisch-Pol- 
niachen  Kriege,"  and  "Gesch.  der  Juden  In  Lissa." 

The  community  has  produced  a  number  of  Jewish 
scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Gustav 
Gottheil  and  E.  M.  Pinner. 

BiBLinGR.iPHY:  Louis  Lewin.  Aug  der  Vergangenheit  der 
JIhlischcn  demeinde  zu  Pinne.  Pinne.  19IJ3;  tnaauscripts 
in  the  archives  of  the  Jewish  coneregation  of  Posen. 
u.  L.  Lew. 

PINNER,  ADOLF  :  German  chemist ;  born  at 
Wrouke,  Posen,  Germany,  Aug.  31,  1842;  educated 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  at  Breslau  and 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  (Doctor  of  Chemistry, 
1867).  In  1871  he  became  privat-docent  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  In  1873  he  became  assistant  pro- 
fessorof  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Berlin, and  in 
1874  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  veterinary  college 
of  that  city.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  German  patent  office,  and  in  the  following 
year,  of  the  technical  division  of  the  Prussian  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  He  has  received  the  title 
"Geheimer  Regienmgsrath." 

Pinner  has  contiibuted  many  essays  to  the  profes- 
sional journals,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 
"  Dai'stellung  mid  Untersuchung  des  Butylchlorals," 
in  "Annalen  der  Cheniie."  clxxix..  and  in  "Berichte 
der  Deutschcn  riiemischen  Gesellschaft,"  1870-77; 
"Ueber  Imidoathcr."  in  "Annalen."  ccxcvii.  and 
ccxcviii.,  also  in  "Berichte,"  1877-97  (which  essjiys 
he  combined  in  book  form  under  the  title  "  Ueber 
Imidoittlier  nnd  Desscn  Derivate");  "Die  Conden- 
sation des  Acetons. "  in  "  Berichte, "  1 881-83 ;  "  Ueber 
Hydanto'ie  und  Urazine,"  in  "Berichte."  1887-89; 
"Ueber  Nicotin,"  in  "Berichte,"  1891-95,  and  in 
"Archiv  der  Pharmazie,"  ccxxxi.,  ccxxxiii. ; 
"Ueber  Pilocarpin."  in  "Berichte."  1900-3. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  "Gesctze  der  Naturer- 
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schc'iiiuiigfn  "  ttiid  of  "  Ri'iu'titorium  tier  Cheraie," 
in  two  volumes,  on  orpmic  und  inorganic  chemis- 
try respectively  (lUli  eil.,  Berlirf,  1902).  The  latter 
work  is  well  known  to  all  German  students  of 
chemistry,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  English, 

Hussian.  and  .Japanese. 
^  F.  T.   II. 

PINNER,  EPHRAIM  MOSES  B.  ALEX- 
ANDER StJSSKIND  :  (ierniaii  'ralniudi.-it  an<l 
an  lieolojiisl  ;  lim n  in  I'iniic  about  1800 ;  died  in  Ikrlin 
18t*0.  Ills  lirst  work,  bearing  the  pretentious  title 
of  "  Ki?7,ur  Talmud  Yeruslialmi  weTalmud  Habli  " 
=  "Compendium  of  the  .Icrusalem  Talmud  and  of 
the  Bfibylonian  Talmud"  (Berlin.  1830.  contained 
spccimensof  tninslalion  of  both  Talmuds  and  an  at- 
tempted biofiraphy  of  the  tanna  Simeon  b.  Yohai. 
It  was  published  as  the  forerunner  of  his  proposed 
translation  of  the  Talmud ;  and  his  travels  through 
Germany,  France,  England,  Italy.  Turkey,  and  Rus- 
sia were  probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  that  plan.  Pinner  went  from  Constanti- 
nople to  St.  Petersburg  in  1837,  and  secured  the  per- 
mission of  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  to  dedicate  the  trans- 
lation to  him.  It  was  to  have  been  completed  in 
twenty-eight  folio  volumes;  but  only  one  appeared, 
the  tractate  Berakot,  which  was  published  live  years 
later  (Berlin,  1842).  This  is  a  sjilendidly  printed 
book,  dedicated  to  the  emperor,  who  also  heads  the 
list  of  subscribers.  The  latter  inchnles  the  names 
of  the  kings  of  Pru.ssia.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Den- 
mark, and  of  about  twenty-live  dukes,  princes,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops.  Tlie  volume  contains  appro- 
bations from  several  rabbis,  none  of  whom  lived  in 
Russia,  in  Avhich  country  only  representatives  of 
H.\sK.\L.\ii,  like  Abraham  Stern,  Isaac  Bacr  Levin- 
sohn,  Jacob  Tugendhold  of  Warsaw,  and  Abraham 
b.  Joseph  Sack  of  Wilna,  favored  the  undertaking. 
Their  approval  was  given  in  signed  eulogies,  which 
follow  the  approbations  of  the  non- Russian  rabl)is. 

Three  years  after  the  apjjearance  of  the  tractate 
Berakot.  Pinner,  who  had  apparently  remained  in 
Russia  in  the  liope  of  being  able  to  continue  the 
publication  of  the  translation,  gave  to  the  world  his 
famous '"Prospectus  dcr  Odessaer  Gesellschaft  flir 
Geschichte  und  Althertlnim  Gehorenden  Aeltes- 
ten  Ilcbrili.schen  und  Ralibinischen  JIanuscripte " 
(Odessa,  1845),  which  for  the  first  time  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  the  archeological  dis- 
coveries (mostly  spurious)  of  Abraham  FruKovicn. 
The  publication  of  facsimiles,  on  which  Simhah 
Pinsker  and  other  investigators  founded  their  the- 
ories on  "niljkud"  (punctuation),  was,  according  to 
GeigerC'Wiss.  Zeit.  JUd.  Theol."  vi.  109),  Pinner's 
only  service  to  science.  His  own  investigations,  like 
his  translations,  were  cousidered  by  competent  crit- 
ics to  be  of  no  value. 

Other  works  of  Pinner  were:  "Was  Haben  die 
Israeliten  in  Sachsen  zu  IIolTen  und  Was  1st  Ihnen 
zu  WUnschen?"  Leipsic,  1833;  "Ollenes  Send- 
schreiben  an  die  Nationen  Europa's  und  an  die  Stande 
Norwegens,"  Berlin,  1848;  "  Denkschrift  an  die 
Juden  Preussens,  Besonders  fUr  die  Juden  Berlins," 
ib.  1850,  on  the  political  and  religious  condition  of 
the  Jews;  "  Kol  Kore,  Aufruf  an  die  Orthodo.xen 
Rabbincn  Europa's  und  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer 
Streng    Orthodoxen,    Allgemeiuen     Rabbiner-Ver- 


sammlung  Dargestellt,"  ib.  1858.  lie  is,  besides,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  an  incomplete  catalogue 
of  Hebrew  books  and  manuscripts  (see  Roest,  "Cat. 
Rosenthal.  Bibl."  ».r.). 

Bibliography:  Allil-  Zeil.  desjud.  vol.  1.,  No.  I;  nisiluill, 
Kritinchi  (iiKihichle  dtr  Talmud-l'ihfrHitzuudtii,  \>.  (18, 
Fmnkfort-on-Uii'-.Malii.  IS99:  Furst,  Dilil.  Jud.  111.  UH:  Kr. 
nm  lliinid.  II.  IT4.  IIM ;  Orient.  Lit  IH47,  Niw.  1-:!:  Me. 
I'Untix'k  iiml  StrcmK.  ('lie.  xll. 77(i;  Stelnsclinelder.  Cat.  Ilinll. 
S.V.;  Zelllln,  UihL  I'lml-McndcU.  pp.  iitiH-UW. 

s.  P.  Wi. 

PINSK :  Russian  city  in  the  government  of 
Minsk.  Kussia.  There  were  Jews  in  Pinsk  jirior  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  may  have  been  an  or- 
ganized conununity  there  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Lithuania  in  1495;  but  the 
first  mention  of  the  Jewish  coininunily  there  in  Rus- 
sian-Lithuanian documents  dates  back  to  1.50G.  On 
Aug.  9  of  that  year  the  owner  of  Pinsk,  Prince  Feo- 
dor  Ivanovich  Yaroslavich,  in  liis  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  wife.  Princess  Y'elena,  granted  to  the  Jew- 
ish community  of  Pinsk,  at  the  request  of  YeskoMcy- 
erovich,  Pesakh  Yesofovich,  and  Abram  Ryzhkevich, 
and  of  other  Jews  of  Pinsk,  two  par- 
Early        eels  of  land  for  a  house  of  prayer  and 

Jewish       a    cemetery,  and   confirmed    all    the 

Settlers,  rights  and  privileges  given  to  the 
Jews  of  Lithuania  by  King  Alexander 
Jagellon.  This  grant  to  the  Jews  of  IMnsk  was  con- 
firmed by  Queen  Bona  on  Aug.  18,  1533.  From  1506 
until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jews  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  various  documents.  In 
1514  they  were  included  in  the  confirmation  of  jjrivi- 
leges  granted  to  the  .lews  of  Lithuania  by  King 
Sigismund,  whereby  they  were  freed  from  special 
military  duties  and  taxes  and  placed  on  an  equality, 
in  these  respects,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  while  they  were  also  exempted  from  direct 
military  service.  They  were  included  among  the 
Jewish  communities  of  Lithuania  upon  which  a  tax 
of  1.000  kop  groschen  was  imposed  by  th(^  king  in 
1529,  the  entire  sum  to  be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  con- 
tribution determined  upon  by  the  communities. 
From  otherdocuments  it  is  evident  that  members  of 
the  local  Jewish  community  were  prominent  as  tra- 
ders in  the  market-place,  also  as  landowners,  lease- 
holders, and  farmers  of  taxes.  In  a  document  of 
ilarch  27,  1522,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
Lezer  Markovich  and  Avram  Volchkovich  owned 
stores  in  the  market-place  near  the  castle.  In  an- 
other document,  dated  1533,  Avram  Markovich  was 
awarded  by  the  city  court  the  possession  of  the  estate 
of  Boyar  Fedka  Volodkevich,  who  had  mortgaged  it 
to  Avram's  father,  Mark  Yeskovich.  Still  other 
documents  show-  thatin  1540  Aaron  llich  Khoroshenki 
of  Grodno  inhcriled  some  property  in  Pinsk.  and 
that  in  1542  Queen  Bona  confirmed  the  Jews  Kher- 
son and  Nahum  Abramovich  in  the  jiossession  of  the 
estate,  in  the  village  of  Krainovichi.  waywodeship 
of  Pinsk,  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  father, 
Abram  Ryzhkevich. 

Abram  Ryzhkevich  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  was  active  in  communal  work. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  Prince  Feodor  Yaroslavich,  who 
presented  him  with  the  estate  in  question  with  all 
its  dependencies   and  serfs.     The  last-named  were 
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relieved  from  the  payment  of  any  crown  taxes,  and 
were  to  serve  Abram  Ryzbkevich  exclusively.  He 
and  his  children  were  regarded  as  boyars,  and  shared 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  that  class. 

Pesakh  Yesofovlcli,  mentioned  with  Yesko  Meyer- 
i.vich  and  Abram  Ryzhkevicb  in  the  grant  to  the 
Jewisli  community  of  1506,  took  an  important  part 
in  local  affairs.  Like  Abram  Ryzhkevicb,  he  was  in- 
timate with  Prince  Feodor  Yarosla- 
Pesakh.  Ye-  vich,  was  presented  by  the  prince  with 
sofovich.  a  mansion  in  the  town  of  Pinsk,  and 
was  exempted  at  the  same  time  from 
the  payment  of  any  taxes  or  the  rendering  of  local 
services,  with  the  exception  of  participation  in  the 
repairing  of  the  city  walls.  The  possession  of  this 
mansion  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Bona  to  Pcsakh's 
son  Xahum  in  lo.'iO,  he  having  purchased  it  from 
Beutz  Jlisevich,  to  whom  the  property  was  sold 
by  Xahum's  father.  Inheriting  their  father's  in- 
fluence, Nahum  and  his  brother  Israel  played  im- 
portant roles  as  merchants  and  leaseholders.  Thus 
on  June  23,  1550,  they,  together  with  Goshka  Mosh- 
kcvicli,  were  awarded  by  Queen  Bona  the  lease  of 
the  customs  and  inns  of  Pinsk,  Kletzk,  and  Goro- 
detzk  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  had  the  lease 
renewed  in  1503  for  a  further  term  of  three  years, 
on  payment  of  875  kop  groschen  an<l  of  25  stones  of 
wax.  In  the  same  year  these  leaseholders  are  men- 
tioned in  a  characteristic  lawsuit.  There  was  an 
old  custom,  known  as  "  kanuny,"  on  the  strength  of 
whicli  the  archbishop  was  entitled  to  brew  mead 
and  beer  six  times  annuall}'  without  payment  of 
taxes.  The  Pesakhovich  family  evidently  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  this  privilege  and  en- 
deavored to  collect  the  taxes.  The  case  was  carried 
to  tlie  courts,  but  the  bishop  hcing  unable  to  show 
any  documents  in  support  of  his  claim,  and  admit- 
ting that  it  was  merely  based  on  custom,  the  queen 
decided  that  the  legal  validity  of  the  custom  should 
not  be  recognized ;  but  since  the  income  of  the 
"kanuny"  was  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  the  tax-farmers  were  required  to  give  an- 
nually to  the  archbishop  9  stones  of  wax  for  can- 
dles, "not  as  a  tax,  but  merely  as  a  mark  of  our 
kindly  intention  toward  God's  churclies." 

Tlie  Pesakhovich  family  continues  to  be  mentioned 
prominently  in  a  large  number  of  documents,  some 
of  them  dated  in  the  late  sixties  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Thus  in  a  document  of  May  19.  1555, 
Nahum  Pesakhovich,  as  representative  of  all  the 
Jews  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  lodged  a 
complaint  witli  the  king  against  the  magistrate  and 
burghers  of  Kiev  because,  contrary  to  the  old-estab- 
lished custom,  they  had  prohibited  the 

The  Pe-      Jews  from  coming  to  Kiev  for  trading 
sakhovich    in  the  city  stores,  and  compelled  them 

Family.      to  stop  at,  and  to  sell  their  wares  in, 

the  city  market  recently  erected  by  the 

burghers.      Postponing  his  final  decision  until  his 

return  to  Poland,  the  king  granted  the  Jews  the 

right  to  carry  on  trade  as  theretofore. 

In  a  document  of  Oct.  31,  1558,  it  is  stated  that 
the  customs,  inns,  breweries,  and  ferries  of  Pinsk. 
which  had  been  leased  to  Nahum  and  Israel  Pesak- 
hovich for  450  kop  groschen,  were  now  awarded  to 
Khaim  Rubinovich  for  the  annual  sum  of  550  gro- 
X.— 4 


schen.     This  indicates  that  the  Pesakhovich  family 
was  yielding  to  the  competition  of  younger  men. 

An  interesting  light  is  shed  on  contemporary  con: 
ditions  by  a  document  dated  Dec.  12,  1561.  This 
contains  the  complaint  of  Nahum  Pesakhovich 
against  Grigori  Grichin,  the  estate-owner  in  the 
district  of  Pinsk,  who  had  mortgaged  to  him,  to 
secure  a  debt  of  33  kop  grcschen  and  of  5  pails  of 
iinfermented  mead,  six  of  his  men  in  the  village 
of  Poryechye,  but  had  given  him  only  five  men. 
The  men  thus  mortgaged  to  Nahum  Pesakhovich 
were  each  compelled  to  pay  annually  to  the  latter 
20  groschen,  one  barrel  of  oats,  and  a  load  of  hay ; 
they  served  him  oneday  in  every  seven,  and  assisted 
him  at  harvest-time.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
Jews,  like  the  boyars,  commanded  the  services  of 
the  serfs,  and  could  hold  them  under  mortgage. 
In  another  document,  dated  1565,  Nahum  Pesakho- 
vich informed  the  authorities  that  he  had  lost  in  the 
house  of  the  burgher  Kimich  10  kop  groschen  and 
a  case  containing  liis  seal  with  his  coat  of  arms. 

In  1551  Pinsk  is  mentioned  among  the  communi- 
ties whose  Jews  were  freed  from  the  payment  of  the 
special  tax  called  "serebscbizna."  In  1552-.55  the 
starostof  Pinsk  took  a  census  of  the  district  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  property  which  was  held  iu 
the  district  of  Queen  Bona.  In  the  data  thus  secured 
the  Jewish  house-owners  in  Pinsk  and  the  Jewish 
landowners  in  its  vicinity  are  mentioned.  It  ap- 
jiears  from  tliis  census  that  Jews  owned  property 
and  lived  on  the  following  streets:  Dymiskovskaya 
(along  the  river),  Stephanovska3'a  ulitza  (beyond  the 
Troitzki  bridge),  Velikaya  ulitza  from  the  Spasskiya 
gates,  Kovalskaya,  Grodetz,  and  Zhi- 
The  Pinsk  dovskayaulitzi,  and  the  street  near  the 

JeTSTry  in  Spass  Church.  The  largest  and  most 
1555.  prominent  Jewish  property-owners  in 
Pinsk  and  vicinity  were  the  members 
of  the  Pesakhovich  family — Nahum,  Mariana,  Israel, 
Kusko,  Rakhval  (probably  Jerahmeel),  !Mosko,  and 
Lezer  Nahumovich ;  other  prominent  property- 
owners  were  Ilia  Moiseyevich,  Nosko  Jloiseyevich, 
Abram  Markovich,  and  Lezer  Markovich.  The  syn- 
agogue and  the  house  of  the  cantor  were  situated 
in  the  Zhidovskaya  ulitza.  Jewish  .settlements  near 
the  village  of  Kustzich  are  mentioned. 

A  number  of  documents  dated  1.561  refer  in  vari- 
ous connections  to  the  Jews  of  Pinsk.  Thus  one  of 
March  10,  1561,  contains  a  complaint  of  Pan  Andrei 
Okhrenski,  representative  of  Prince  Nikolai  Radzi- 
will,  and  of  the  Jew  Mikliel  against  Matvei  Voitek- 
liovich,  estate-owner  in  the  district  of  Pinsk ;  the 
last-named  had  sent  a  number  of  his  men  to  the 
potash-works  belonging  to  Prince  Radziwill  and 
managed  by  the  Jew  above-mentioned.  These  men 
attacked  tlie  works,  damaging  the  premises,  driving 
off  the  laborers,  and  committing  many  thefts. 

By  a  decree  promulgated  May  2, 1561,  King  Sigis- 
mund  August  appointed  Stauislav  Dovorino  as  su- 
perior judge  of  Pinsk  and  Kobrin.  and  placed  all 
the  Jews  of  Pinsk  and  of  the  neighboring  villages 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  their  associates  were 
ordered  to  turn  over  the  magazines  and  stores  to  the 
magistrate  and  burghers  of  Pinsk.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  the  salt  monopoly  of  Pinsk  was  awarded 
to   the   Jews    Khemiya   and  Abram   Rubinovich. 
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But  on  Dec.  25,  VtM,  I  lie  lenses  wcro  n  warded  to 
the  Jews  Vaskii  Meileiuliicli  and  Oerslioii  Avranio- 
vUli,  who  offered  the  kiiiK  2(1  kop  ^rroschcn  more 
than  was  paid  by  ll"'  t'liristiaii  merchants.  In  the 
following  year  the  income  of  Pinsk  was  leased  to 
the  Jew  David  Slinierlevieh. 

In  the  census  of  I'insk  taken  again  in  1566,  Jcw- 
isli  house  owners  are  found  on  streets  not  mentioned 
in  the  previous  census;  arnonj;  these  were  the  Stara, 
Lvshkovska,  and  Soehivchinskaya  ulit/.y.  Among 
tlie  house-owners  not  previously  mentioned  were 
Zelman,  doctor  ("  doctor. "  meaning  "  rabbi  "  or  "  day- 
yan  ").  MeVr  Moiseyevia,  doctor,  Novacb,  doctor, 
and  others.  The  Pesakliovich  family  was  still 
prominent  among  the  landowners. 

In  a  circular  letter  of  1")7S  King  Stephen  Bathori 
informe<i  the  Jews  of  the  town  and  district  of  Pinsk 
that  because  of  their  failure  to  i)ay  their  taxes  in 
gold,  and  because  of  their  indebtedness,  he  wouhl 
send  to  them  the  nobleman  Ulikolui 
Under  Ste-  Kindei  with  instructions  to  collect  the 
phen         sum  due.    By  an  orderof  Jan. '.20,  1581, 

Bathori.  King  Stephen  liathori  granted  the 
Magdeburg  Rights  to  the  city  of 
Pinsk.  This  iirovided  that  Jews  who  had  recently 
aci|uire(l  houses  in  the  town  were  to  pay  the  same 
ta.vesas  the  Cinislian  householders.  Thenceforward, 
however,  tiie  Jews  were  forbidden,  luulcr  ])enalty 
of  conliscation.  to  buy  houses  or  to  acquire  them  in 
any  other  way.  Klscwhere  in  thesainedocunientthc 
citizens  of  Pinsk  are  given  permission  to  build  a 
town  hall  in  the  market-place,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Jewish  shops  were  to  be  torn  down.  The  grant 
of  the  Magdeburg  Rights  was  SMbse(Hicntly  con- 
firmed by  Sigismund  III.  (1589-1023),  Ladisliius  IV. 
(163:!),  and  John  Casimir  (1650). 

In  spite  of  IIk?  growing  competition  of  tlie 
Christian  merchants,  the  Jews  must  have  carried  on 
a  considerable  import  and  export  trade,  as  is  shown 
by  the  custom-bouse  records  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
Among  those  who  exported  goods  from  Pinsk  to 
liUblin  in  1583  Levko  Bendetovich  is  mentioned  (wax 
and  skins),  an<l  among  the  importers  was  one  l.Iay- 
yim  Itzkbakovicb  (steel,  cloth,  iron,  scythes,  jirunes, 
onion-seed,  and  girdles).  Abraham  Zroilevich  im- 
ported caps,  Hungarian  knives,  velvet  ginlles,  linen 
from  Glogau,  tuits,  prunes,  lead,  nails,  needles, 
pins,  and  ribbons.  Abraham  Meyiiovich  imported 
wine.  Other  importers  were  Abrarn  Yaknovich, 
Yat/.ko  Xosanovicb,  Yakub  Aronovicb,  un<l  Ililel 
and  Rubin  Lazarevich. 

About  1020  the  LniitANi.vx  CotNrri.  was  organ- 
ized, of  which  Pinsk,  with  Brcst-Ijitovsk  and  Grod- 
no, became  a  part.  In  1040  the  Jews  Jacob  Rabin- 
ovich  and  Mordecai-Sbmoilo  Izavelevich  applied  in 
their  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  all  tlu^  Jews 
then  living  on  church  lands,  to  Pakliomi  Oranski, 
the  Bishop  of  Pinsk  and  Turov,  for  ])ermission  to 
remit  all  taxes  <lirectly  to  him  instead  of  to  the  par- 
ish priests.  Complying  with  this  request,  the 
bishop  reaffirmed  the  rights  previously  granted  to 
the  Jews;  they  were  at  liberty  to  build  bouses  on 
their  lots,  to  rent  them  to  newly  arrived  people,  to 
build  inns,  breweries,  etc. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Pinsk  began  to  feel  more  and  more  the  ani- 


mosity of  their  Christian  neighbors;   and  this  was 

true  also  of  other  Jewish  communities.     In   1647 

"Lady"  Deborah  Lezerovaand  lierson 

Increasing  "Sir"  Yakvib  Lezerovieh  conijilaincd 

Anti-         to  the  magistrates  that  theirgrain  and 

Jewish       hay  had  been  set  on  fire  by  pca.sants. 

Feeling.  In  the  following  year  numerous  com- 
plaints of  attack,  robber^',  plunder, 
and  arson  were  reported  by  the  local  .lews.  Rebel- 
lion was  in  the  air,  and  with  the  other  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Lithuania  that  of  Pinsk  felt  the  cruelties 
of  the  advancing  Co.s.siicks.  who  killed  in  great  num- 
bers the  poorer  Jews  who  were  not  able  to  escape. 
Prince  Radziwill,  who  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the 
city,  finding  the  rioters  there,  set  it  on  tire  and 
destroyed  it. 

Hannover,  in  "Yewen  Mczulab."  relates  that  the 
Jews  who  remained  in  Pinsk  and  tlio.sc  who  were 
found  on  the  roads  or  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city 
were  all  killed  by  the  Cossacks.  He  remarks  also 
that  when  Radziwill  set  fire  to  the  town,  many  of 
the  Cossacks  endeavored  to  escape  by  boats  and 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  while  others  were  killed 
or  burned  by  the  Lithuanian  soldiers.  Jlelr  ben 
Sanuiel,  in  "Zuk  ha-'Ittim,"  says  that  the  Jews  of 
Pinsk  were  delivered  by  the  townspeople  (i'.c,  the 
Greek  Orthodox)  to  the  Cossacks,  who  massacred 
them. 

Evidently  Jews  had  again  apiicared  in  Pinsk  by 
1051,  for  the  rural  jinlgc  Dadzibog  Markeisch,  in 
his  will,  reminds  his  wife  of  his  debt  of  300  gulden 
to  the  Pinsk  Jew  Goslier  Abraniovich,  of  which  he 
had  alreadj'  repaid  100  gulden  and  110  thalcrs,  and 
asks  her  to  pay  the  remainder.  In  1002  the  Jews  of 
Pinsk  were  relieved  by  John  Casimir  of  the  head- 
tax,  which  they  were  unable  to  pay  on  account  of 
their  impoverished  condition.  On  April  11,  1005, 
the  heirs  of  the  Jew  Nathan  Lezerovieh  were 
awarded  by  the  court  tlieir  claim  against  Pana 
Terletzkaya  for  69,209  zlot.  For  her  refusal  to  al- 
low the  collection  of  the  sum  as  ordered  by  the 
court  she  was  cx])elled  from  the  country.  In  l(ifl5, 
after  the  country  had  been  ruined  by  the  enemy,  the 
Jewish  comnuniity  of  Pinsk  paid  its  lu'oportion  of 
special  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Hasidism  develoiied  in  the 
suburb  of  Karlin  (see  A.MtoN  iit;N  J.vcon  oi''  Kai!- 
I.IN),  little  is  known  about  the  history  of  lh(^  Pinsk 
community  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  since  the 
first  ((uarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Jews 
there  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  the  export  and  import  trade,  especially  with  Kiev, 
Krementchug,  and  Yekaterinoslav,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  steamship  line  on  the  I)nie|)er. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
Pinsk  removed  to  the  newly  opened  South-Russian 
province  and  became  active  members  of  the  various 
communities  there.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  prominent  .Jewish  citizens  of  Pinsk 
developed  to  a  considerable  extent 
In  the  its  industries,  in  which  thousan<ls  of 
Nineteenth  Jewish  workers  now  find   steady  oc- 

Century.     cupation.     They     have     established 
chemical-factories,  sawmills,  a  match- 
factory  (400  Jewish  workers,  producing  10,000,000 
boxesof  matches  perannum;  established  by  L.Hirsch- 
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man  in  1900),  slioe-Dail  factory  (200  Jewish  worl<- 
ers),  candle-factory,  cork-factory,  parquet-factory, 
brewery,  and  tobacco-factories  (with  a  total  of  bOO 
Jewish  workers).  The  Luries  and  Leviiies  have  been 
especially  active  in  that  direction.  Another  cork- 
factory,  o%vned  by  a  Christian,  employs  loO  Jewish 
workers:  and  the  shipyards  (owned  l)y  a  French- 
man), in  wliicli  large  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  are 
built,  also  employs  a  few  hundred  Jews.  Besides 
tliese,  there  arc  many  Jewish  artisans  in  Pinsk  who  are 
occupied  as  nailsmiths,  founders,  workers  in  brass, 
and  tanners;  in  soap-manufactories,  small  brew- 
eries, violin-string  factories,  the  molas.ses-factory, 
the  fla.xsced-oil  factory,  and  the  tallit-factory.  In 
all  these  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  holy  days  are 
strictly  observed.  Many  Jewish  laborers  are  em- 
ployed on  the  docks  of  Pinsk  and  as  skilled  boatmen. 
Pinsk  has  become  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  Jew- 
ish industry  in  northwest  Russia.  The  total  out- 
put of  its  Jewish  factories  is  valued  at  two  and  a 
half  million  rubles.  The  pay  of  working  men  per 
week  in  the  factories  is: 


Industry. 


Sawmills 

Matrh-tactories. 
Caudle 

Sbipyards  

Foundries 


Men. 


Women. 


3  to    7  rubles. 

i  to    n       " 

.3.60 

6  to  18      " 

6  to  16      " 


1.20  to  2..')0  rubles. 
1.20  to  2.50      •• 
1.80 


Since  1890  there  hare  been  technical  classes  connected 
with  the  Pinsk  Talmud  Torah,  where  the  boys  learn 
the  trades  of  locksmiths,  carpenters,  etc. ,  and  technol- 
ogy, natural  history,  and  drawing. 

Bibliography:  Reaestii  i  A'adpisi;  Husshn-Ycnriski  Ar- 
khir.vo\s.  i.  and  li.;  Vriskhod,  Oct.,  liWl,  p.  2:3;  Welt.  1898, 
No.  11. 

J.  G.  L. 
The  first  rabbi  mentioned  in  connection  with  Pinsk 
is  R.  Sinisoii.  With  R.  Solomon  Luria  (JlallRaSh) 
and  R.  Jlortlecai  of  TiUtin,  he  was  chosen,  in  l.i68, 
to  adjudicate  the  controversy  relating  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  Podlasye.  His  successors  were:  R.  Naph- 
tali,  son  of  R.  Isaac  Katz  (removed  to  Lublin :  d. 
1650);  R.  Moses,  son  of  R.  Israel  Jacob  (c.  1673; 
his  name  occurs  in  the  "Sha'are  Shamayim  ") ;  R. 
Naphtali.  son  of  R.  Isaac  Ginsburg  (d.  1087);  R. 
Samuel  Halpern.  son  of  R.  Isaac  Ilalpern  (d.  1703; 
mentioned  in  "  Dibre  Hakamini,"  1691);  R.  I.saac 
Meir,  son  of  R.  Jonah  Te'omim;  R.  Samuel,  son  of 
R.  Xaphtali  Ilcrz  Ginzburg  (mentioned  in  "  'Am- 
miide  '01am,"  Amsterdam,  1713);  R.  Asher  Ginz- 
burg (mentioned  in  the  preface  to  "Ga'on  Lewi"); 

R.   Israel   Isher,  sou  of   R.  Aliraham 
Rabbis.       Mamri    (mentioned    in    Tanna    debe 

Elivahu,  1747);  R.  Raphael,  son  of 
R.  Jekuthiel  Sussel  (1763  to  1773;  d.  1804);  R. 
Abraham,  son  of  R.  Solomon  (mentioned  in  the 
"Netib  ha-Yashar");  R.  Levy  Isaac;  R.  Abigdor 
(had  a  controversy  with  the  Hasidim  on  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  precedence  in  prayers  to  "  Ilodu " 
over  "Baruk  she-Amar";  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  to  Emperor  Paul  I. :  "Vosk- 
hod,"  1893,  i.);  R.  .loshua,  son  of  Shalom  (Phine- 
has  Jlichael,  "Masseket  Xazir,"  Preface);  R.  Hay- 
yim  ha-Kohen  Rapoport  (resigned  in  1825  to  go  to 
Jerusalem;   d.   1840);   Aaron   of   Pinsk   (author  of 


"Tosefot  Aharon,"  Kijnigsbcrg,  18.58;  d.  18421;  R. 
Mordecai  Sackheim  (1843  to  his  death  in  1833j;  R. 
Eleazar  Moses  Ilurwitz  (1H60  to  liis  death  in  1895). 

Among  those  members  of  the  community  of 
Pinsk  who  achieved  distinction  were  the  following: 
R.  Elijah,  son  of  R.  Moses  ("Kiryah  Ne'emanah." 
p.  12.5) ;  R.  Moses  Goldes,  grandson  of  llie  autlior  of 
'"Tola'at  Ya'akob";  R.  Kalonymus  Kalman  Ginz- 
burg (president  of  the  community);  R.  Jonathan 
("Dibre  Rab  Meshallem");  R.  Solomon  Bacliracli, 
son  of  R.  Samuel  Bachrach  (•' Pinkas  Tiktin");  R. 
Hayyimof  KarlinC'Ir  Wilna,"  p.  31);  R.  Solomon, 
son  of  R.  Asher  ("Geburath  Ile-Or");  R.  Joseph 
Jauower  ("Zeker  Yehosef,"  Warsaw,  1H60) ;  H. 
Samuel,  son  of  Moses  Levin  ("Ba'al  Kedoshim," 
p.  210);  R.  Asher,  son  of  R.  Kalonymus  Kalman 
Ginzburg  ("Kiryah  Ne'emanali,"  p.  185);  R.  Gad 
Asher,  son  of  R.  Joshua  Rokeah  ("  Anshe  Shem,"  p. 
63);  R.  Joshua  Ezekiel  (;*.);  R.  Hayyim  SchiJntinkcl 
(i'j.  p.  70);  R.  Abraham  Isaac  ("Birkat  Hosh");  R. 
Notel  Michael  Schontinkel  ("Da'at  Kedoshim,"  p. 
181);  Zeeb,  Moses,  Isaac,  and  Solomon  Wolf,  sons 
of  R.  Samuel  Levin;  R.  Jacob  Simhah  Wolfsohn 
("Anshe  Shem,"  p.  40);  R.  Aaron  Luria;  R.  Samuel 
Radinkovitz. 

The  writers  of  Pinsk  include:  R.  Moses  .\aron 
Schatzkes  (author  of  "Mafteah"),  R.  Zebi  Iliisch, 
Shereshevski,  A.  B.  Dobsevage,  X.  M.  Schaikewitz, 
Baruch  Epstein,  E.  D.  Lifshitz.  Abraham  Kunki 
passed  through  Pinsk  while  traveling  to  collect 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  To- 
rali  (preface  to  "  Abak  Soferim,"  Amsterdam,  1701). 

In  1781  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  congregations  of 
Pinsk  followed  the  example  of  some  Russian  Jcwi.sli 
communities  by  excommunicating  the  Hasidim.  In 
1799  the  town  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  its  records 
were  lost.  Pinsk  has  two  cemeteries:  in  the  older,  in- 
terments ceased  in  1810.  The  total  population  of  the 
town  (1905)  is  about  28,000,  of  whoui  18,(100  are  Jews. 
•  Earlin  :  Until  about  one  hundred  years  ago  Kar- 
lin  was  a  suburb  of  Pinsk.  and  its  Jewish  residents 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Pinsk  communit}'.  Then 
R.  Samuel  Levin  oljtained  the  separation  of  Karlin 
from  Pinsk  (Steinschneider,  "Ir  Wilna,"  p.  188). 
In  1870  the  Hasidim  of  Karlin  removed  to  the 
neighboring  town  of  .Stolin.  The  rabbis  of  the  Mit- 
naggedim  of  Karlin  include:  R.  Samuel  Antipoler: 
R.  Abraham  Rosenkranz;  the  "Rabbi  of  Wolpc" 
(his  proper  name  is  unknown);  R.  Jacob  (author  of 
"Miskenot  Ya'akob")  and  his  brother  R.  Isaac  (au- 
thor of  "Keren  Orah");  R.  Samuel  Abigdor  Tose- 
fa'ali  (author  of  "She'elot  u-Teshubot ");  David 
Friedmann  (the  present  [1905]  incumbent;  author 
of  "  Yad  Dawicl  "). 

II.  n.  B.  El. 

PINSKER,  DOB  BAB  B.  NATHAN  :  Polish 
Talmudist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Xathan  Spira  of  Cracow,  and  the 
author  of  the  Talmudical  work  "  Neta'  Sha'asliuim  " 
(Zolkiev,  1748),  which  contains  novelhe  on  tlie  sec- 
tion Xashim  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  on  tlie 
tractates  Makkot  and  Shebu'ot,  besiiles  some  collec- 
tanea. 
Bibuohrapht:  I=1irst,  BiW.  Jutl.  lit-  KM:  Zedner.  fat.  Hebr. 

Bmihs  nnt.  Mus.  p.  210;  Fuenn,  Keneset  1  urrtui.  pp.  186- 

187.  Warsaw,  18S6.  ,-j. 

E.  C.  "•     "'• 
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PINSKER,  LEV  (LEV   SEMIONOVICH) : 

KiisNi.ui  |.livsi(i:iii;  li'Tii  M  T'^niiislirv,  u'ovcnuufiit 
of  i'iotrkdw  (l'i..uiki)V).  I'nliiiul,  IWl;  mm  of  Sim- 
l.iiili  Pinsktr;  .li.il  ill  Oilcssii  Dec.  21,  1891.  Pinskcr 
obtuiucil  Ills  iiuly  id  unit  ion  in  his  fatlicr's  sciiixil, 
the  curriculum  of  which  inclmliMl  not  only  general 
subjects  bill  also  speiilically  Jewish  ones.  After 
flnishinir  his  course  there  hi' entered  the  jiyninasium, 
and  later  the  Kielielieu  Lyceum.  On  friaduating 
from  the  latter  institution  he  accepted  the  i)osition 
of  instructor  hi  the  Hnssian  laiiguajre  at  the  Jewish 
school  ill  Kishinef.  In  the  following  year  he  began 
a  medical  course  in  the  riiiversity  of  Moscow,  and 
while  still  a  student  dis- 
])layed  great  courage  in 
devoting  himself  to  the 
care  of  hospital  patients 
sutVering  from  cholera, 
which  disea.se  was  at  that 
time  (IH-l.'^)  epidemic.     On 


Lev  Plnsker. 


nnipleting  his  course  he 
returned  to  Odessa,  and 
soon  after  was  appointed 
lo  the  staff  of  the  city  hos- 
pital, having  been  highly 
reeommeuded  liy  the  au- 
thorities. His  great  in- 
dustry and  thoroughness 
gradually  won  for  him  the 
recognition  of  his  col- 
leagues and  of  the  public, 
and  within  ten  years  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
physicians  of  ()dessa. 

Pinsker  likewise  look  an  active  interest  in  com- 
munal afTairs.  He  also  published  occasional  arti- 
cles in  the  periodicals  "Sion,"  "Ueu,"  and  "  Kaz- 
svyet."  Though  not  a  prolific  writer,  Pinskerevinced 
much  originality  and  feeling;  and  his  articles  were 
always  forceful.  He  ])lea<led  earnestly  for  more 
freedom  for  the  Russian  Jews,  and  endeavored  to 
convince  the  latter  of  the  great  value  of  modern 
education.  In  time  Pinsker  came  to  see  that  the 
Russian  Jew  could  not  exjiect  much  from  an  auto- 
cratie  government,  ami  that  any  deliverance  for  him 
must  come  through  his  own  exertions.  The  expres- 
sion of  this  conviction  appears  in  his  "  Autoemanci- 
pation,"  which  ajipeared  in  1881  over  the  nom  de 
plume  "Ein  Riissiseher  Jude."  The  author's  name 
soon  became  known,  however,  and  the  pamphlet 
created  much  comment  and  discussion.  Pinsker 
advocated  therein  the  ac(|uisition  of  land  by  the 
Jews,  inasmuch  as  without  homes  of  their  own  they 
would  always  remain  strangers. 

A  congress  of  delegates  from  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  met  to  discuss  the  fundamental  idea 
set  forth  by  Pinsker,  but  failed  to  formulate  an  ef- 
fective plan  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
only  practical  outcome  was  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  the  aid  of  Jewish  immigrants  in  Pales- 
tine anil  Syria.  Aschairman  of  this  society  Pinsker 
energetically  devoted  himself  to  the  (|uestion,  work- 
ing patiently  throughout  the  reniainderof  his  life  for 
the  establishment  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

BinuoGRAPnY:    N.  S.  RastikovskI,  ffwrrmennuye  Ruffko- 
I'cvrcishiyc  X)l/cya(d(,  p.  W,  Odessa,  ISOO, 
n.  It.  J.  G.  L. 


PINSKER,  SIMHAH  :   Polish  Hebrew  scholar 

and  iuclicnlogist ;  burn  at  Tarmipol.  Galicia,  March 
IT,  18(11 ;  died  al  Odessa  Oct.  29,  l.sti4.  He  received 
his  early  Hebrew  education  in  the  hedcr  and  from 
his  father,  Sliebah  ha-Levi,  a  noted  preacher,  who 
instructed  him  in  mathematics  and  German  also. 
In  his  youth  Pinsker  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  Hasidim,  but  soon  forsook  them.  He  at  first 
engaged  in  business,  but,  having  no  ai)titude  there- 
for, was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  He  then  went  to 
Odessa,  and,  owing  to  his  calligraphic  skill,  became 
secretary  to  the  rabbi.  Here,  in  conjunction  with 
Ismic  Horowitz  of  Rrody  and  Littenfeld,  Pinsker 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  public  school  for  Jewish 
children,  of  wiiieh  he  himself  served  as  principal 
until  1840. 

At  that  time  Abraham  Fiukovicii,  a  Karaite 
scholar,  brought  to  Odes.sa  a  number  of  ancient 
manuscripts,  unearthed  in  the  Crimea.  Among 
these  was  one  of  the  Later  Prophets  which  had  a 
singular  (lunctuation,  differing  widely  in  the  form 
of  the  vowels  and  singing-accents  from  the  one  then 
in  use.  This  manuscri|)l  gave  ample  opportunity 
to  Pinsker  to  satisfy  his  propensity  for  research. 
He  at  once  set  himself  to  the  task  of  deciphering  the 
system  of  punctuation,  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished it.  He  had  already  become  known  as  an  ar- 
cheologist  of  merit  through  his  contributions  to  the 
"Orient";  but  with  this  ili.scovery  his  fame  was  es- 
labli.shed.  He  was  thereupon  honored  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  with  two  gold  medals  and  with  the 
title  "Honorabh^  Citizen";  and  the  community  of 
Odessa  bestowed  ujion  him  a  life-pension  of  300 
rubles  a  year. 

Pinsker  then  retired  from  communal  work,  and 
repaired  to  Vienna  in  order  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  his  researches  and  to  the  arrangement  and 
publication  of  his  works.  Of  these  the  first  and 
most  itniiortant  one  was"Likkute  Kadmoniyyot" 
(Vienna,  1800),  in  which  he  describes  the  different 
periods  of  development  in  the  history  of  Karaism. 
He  maintains  that  the  term  "Karaite"  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  "  kara  "  (Nip)  =  '"  to  call,"  "  to  in- 
vite." and  that  its  use  dates  from  the  first  period  of 
the  schism,  when  the  members  of  this  sect  .sent  mes- 
sengers throughout  Jewry  "to  invite"  the  people 
to  join  their  ranks  ("Likkiite  Kadmoniyyot,"  p. 
16).  Pinsker  moreover  attempts  to  show  through- 
out the  whole  work  that  to  the  scholars  of  this 
sect  who  iirecedcd  the  orthodox  Biblical  scholars 
and  grammarians  is  due  the  correct  system  of  Bib- 
lical orthography,  graniniar,  and  lexicography  ;  and 
that  even  in  their  ]>oetry  the  Karaites  were  models 
for  the  Hebrew  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
Ibn  (Jabirol  and  Judah  ha-Levi  (//).  p.  107).  The 
"Likkute  Ividmoniyyot "  made  such  an  imi)ression 
upon  the  scholarly  world  that  Jost  and  Graetz  pub- 
licly avowed  their  indebtedness  to  the  author,  the 
former  even  changing,  in  consequence,  some  of  the 
views  exiiressed  in  his  history  of  the  Jewish  seels. 

The  other  great  work  of  Pinsker,  published  in 
his  lifetime,  was  "  ilabo  el  ha-Nikkud  ha-.\slishuri 
weha  Babli  "  (Vienna,  1H03),  an  introduction  lo  the 
Babylonian  Hebraic  system  of  punctuation ;  it  con- 
tains the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Odessa  library.    As  an  appendix  to  it  is 
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printed  the  "  Yesod  Mispar,"  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra, 
ou  the  Hebrew  numerals.  Pinsker's  other  works  are : 
an  edition  of  the  "Miklol"  (Lyck,  1862),  Hebrew 
grammar  by  D.  Kiml.ii,  with  emendations  by  Pinsker 
and  others ;  "  Sefer  ha-Ehad  "  (Odessa,  1867),  on  the 
nine  cardinal  numbers,  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  with 
commentary;  and  "Mishle  ha-Gezerah  wehaBiu- 
yan  "  (Vienna,  1887),  on  the  Hebrew  verb.  Pinsker 
left,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts 
ou  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature. 

At  Vienna,  Pinsker  lectured  for  some  time  at.  the 
bet  ha-midrash  ;  but,  his  health  soon  failing,  he  was 
brought  back  by  his  children  to  Odessa,  where  he 
died. 

BIBLIOORAPHY  :  Zederbaum,  in  Mizpah,  iv.  13-U ;  Mem,  in 
Hii-Mitiz.  IKW,  No.  43;  Ha-Magiikl,  1863,  Nos.  T-IO ;  Mii- 
)m(-v.vi(i/ift,  .\.  176  et  Sf(/.;  He-Hnluz.v.5li  ct  seq.;  Mazhir 
li-Ilene  Eesliif.  in  Ha-Shahar,  i.  46  et  seq.;  H.  S.  Morals, 
Eminent  If^riielUes  nf  the  Nineteenth  Century,  pp.  279  ct 
sfO.,  Pbiladelphia,  1880. 
II.  K,  A.    S.    W. 

PINTO  or  DE  PINTO :  Family  of  financiers, 
rabbis,  scholars,  soldiers,  and  communal  workers, 
originally  from  Portugal.  Members  of  it  lived  in 
Syria  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccnturj- ;  and 
in  153")  there  was  at  Rome  a  Diogo  Rodrigues  Pinto, 
advocate  of  the  Maranos.  But  its  most  prominent 
members  lived  in  Holland,  particularly  in  Amster- 
dam, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The}'  were  among  the  greatest  financiers  in  that 
city ;  and  one  of  them  bequeathed  several  millions 
to  the  Jewish  community,  to  the  state,  to  Christian 
orphanages  and  churches,  and  to  the  Christian  clerg}- 
(see  his  testament  in  Schudt,  "Jlidische  Merkwiir- 
digkeitcn,"  i.  292).  Membersof  the  family  were  also 
prominent  in  South  America,  namely,  in  Brazil  and 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eightcentli 
century.  About  the  same  time  other  members  set- 
tled in  the  United  States,  becoming  very  influential, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  they 
took  an  active  pari  in  the  Revolution.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Pintos  in  the  Connecticut  records  is 
under  date  of  1724;  in  those  of  New  York,  1736. 
The  best-known  members  of  this  family  are: 

Aaron  de  Pinto  :  Trustee  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
gregation at  Amsterdam  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  supported  Solomon  Avi.- 
LON  against  Zebi  Ilirsch  Ashkenazi.  Ayllon  con- 
vinced Pinto  that  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  the 
superiority  of  the  Portuguese  communitj'  over  the 
Ashkenazim.  He  thus  helped  greatly  to  protect  Ne- 
hcmiah  Hayyun  and  to  persecute  Aslikenazi.  Pinto 
and  Ayllim  even  suggested  that  Ashkenazi  should 
be  cited  before  the  Portuguese  council,  which,  since 
he  did  not  heed  the  summons,  excommunicated  him. 

D.  M.  Sel. 

Aaron  Adolf  de  Pinto:  Dutch  jurist;  son  of 
Moses  de  Pinto  and  Sara  Salvador;  born  at  The 
Hague  Oct.  24,  1828;  studied  law  at  Leyden  (LL.  D. 
1852).  In  1862  he  was  appointed  referendary  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  1871  "  Raadsadviseur," 
an(l  in  1876  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  he  be- 
came vice-president  of  that  court  Dec.  31,  1903. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of 
Sciences  since  1877.  The  law  of  1872,  abolishing 
tithes,  was  drawn  up  by  De  Pinto.  From  1870  to 
1881  he  was  secretary  of  a  commission  appointed  to 


prepare  a  penal  code,  which  was  put  in  force  in 
1886;  he  was  a  member  also  of  the  colonial  penal 
code  commission.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "Me- 
morie  van  Toelichtiug  op  hct  Wetsontwerp  tot  Af- 
sehafflng  van  de  Doodstraf."  From  1888  to  1903  De 
Pinto  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Wcekblad  voor  lict 
Recht,"  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Juris- 
tenvereeniging.  He  has  published:  "  Wetboek  van 
Strafrecht  voor  Nederlaudsch  IndiG;  Wetboek  voor 
Europeancn,  Gevolgd  door  Memorie  van  Toelich- 
tiug" (The  Hague,  1866);  "  Hezzien  Wetl)oek  van 
Strafvordering "  (2  vols.,  Zwolle,  1886-88);  "  Ilet 
Proces  Dreyfus  Getoetst  met  Wet  on  Recht"  (2 
vols.,  1898-99).  De  Pinto  is  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion  and  oflicer  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 

DiBi.TOGRAPHV:    Eifleji    HaanI,    1R98    (with    portrait);    Een 
Htilre  Eeuw,  i.  190 ;  li.  32,  57,  60. 
S.  E.   Sl. 

Abraham  Pinto  :  Cofounder,  with  his  brother 
David  Pinto,  of  the  Portuguese  community  at  Rot- 
terdam in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  two  brothers  established  also  a  school  (Jesiba  de 
los  Pintos),  which,  in  1609,  after  the  death  of  one  of 
the  founders,  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam. 

Abraham  Pinto  :  Soldier  in  the  American  army 
in  1775,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  a 
member  of  Company  X,  Seventh  Regiment  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

D.  yi.  Si:l. 

Abraham  de  Pinto:  Dutch  jurist;  born  at  The 
Hague  May  27,  1811 ;  died  there  May  26,  1878.  He 
studied  law  at  Lej'den  (LL.D.  1835)  and  was  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  university  for  a  competitive 
thesis  entitled  "Exponaturetail  Examen  Revocetur 
Locus  C.  C.  de  Causa  Obligandi"  (1835).  In  1835 
he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Wcekblad  voorhet 
Recht,"  and  from  1840  to  1876  he  edited  the  period- 
ical "Themis,"  which  he  had  founded.  Abraham  de 
Pinto  was  a  memborof  the  municipal  council  of  The 
Hague  from  1851  until  his  death.  He  was  ]n-esident 
of  the  Scphardic  congregation,  and  on  his  initiative 
was  founded  the  "Maatschappij  tot  Nut  der  Israe- 
lieten  in  Nederland "  (1850).  He  was  appointed 
"Laud.sadvocaat"  Dec.  27,  1863. 

De  Pinto  published  the  following  works:  "Een 
Woord  over  de  Circulaire  van  den  Slinister  van 
Justitie"  (The  Hague,  185(J) ;  "  Ilandleiding  tot  de 
Wet  op  den  Overgang  van  de  Vroegere  tot  de 
Nieuwe  Wetgeving"  (ib.  1850);  "  Handlelding  tot 
het  AVetboek  van  Burgerlljke  Rechtsvordering " 
(2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1857) ;  "  Adviezen  1838-52  "  (Zwolle, 
1862);  "Ilandleiding  tot  het  Wetboek  van  Koop- 
handel  "  (3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  il).  1879);  "Ilandleiding  tot 
de  Wet  op  de  RechterlijkeOrganisatie  en  het  Beleid 
der  Justitie"  (2d  ed.,  ib.  1880):  "Ilandleiding  tot 
het  Wetboek  van  Strafvordering  "  (2d  ed.,  3  vols., 
ib.  1882);  "Ilandleiding  tot  het  Burgeriijk  Wet- 
boek" (6th  ed.,  ib.  1883-85). 
Bibliography:  Weckhlad  vanr  het  Recht,  1878,  Nos.  4240, 

4241;  Roest.  NieuwulMtU,  iii.  49;  Brlnkirian,  Ca((if"(;"s- 

g.  E.  Sl. 

Daniel  Pinto  :  Syrian  Talmudist;  livedat  Aleppo 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  and  Moses  Galaiite 
went  to  Smyrna  in  order  to  pay  homage  to  SUab- 
bethai  Zebi. 
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David  Pinto  :  Cofouiidcr,  with  his  brollicr  Abra- 
liiiin.  cil'  ilir  I'nrtugui'so  (■oinniuiiity  nl  Hottcnlam. 

David  Pinto:  A  rich  biDkcr  uf  Aiiistcnhiin  in 
tlic  ciKlitfi'iith  century  "ho  si(h(l  with  Jonathan 
EvnE«iiCT7.  in  his  controversy  with  .lacol)  E.mden. 

Bliii.ii)i;RAniY  :  (irillz,  Ofw/i.  :W  ed..  Is.  2tt':  x.  13,  311.321, 
;iiis :  llilhiMT,  In  I'ulil.  Am.  Jtw.  JIM.  Si>c.  xl.  (W  el  sei]. 

Isaac  Pinto  :  Hiitcli  captain  of  the  bcK'""'"g  "f 
the  iii;htcfnlli  century.  At  llie  h<'ail  of  a  company  of 
Jews.  I'into  in  1713  heroically  defended  the  village 
of  Savanna  in  Surinam  and  heal  olT  the  French 
under  Cassjird.  Soulhcy  ("  History  of  Brazil,"  ii. 
241)  speaks  of  a  captain  named  Pinto,  who,  when 
the  Dutch  were  for  the  second  time  hesicfred  at  Re- 
cife, defended  the  fort  single-handed,  until,  over- 
whelmed by  sui)erior  numbers,  he  was  oblis^ed  to 
surrender.  He  is  |)robal)ly  identical  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

BlBl.iocnAiMIV  :  Fclsenltial  nini  (iDtlliell  In  I'ulil.  Am.  Jeu: 
Hi»l.  Sm-.  Iv.  3:  (i.  A.  Kiihiii,  ili.  111.  US  it  «((.:  Koi'iien, 
llenrhifilrnin  tlir.liiikii  in  Srih  rliiiiil.  ]>]\  iSI,  ai4  ;  Sliiicm 
Wolf,  The  American  Jew  ax  I'lilriot,  .Snhlier,  and  Citizen. 
p.  4,')3. 

i).  M,  Ski,. 

Isaac  Pinto:  American  ritualist;  born  about 
1T3I  ;  ilied  ,Ian.,  1791;  member  of  Coufrregation 
Shearith  Israel  in  the  city  of  >i'e\v  York,  He  is  re- 
nienibercd  chietly  for  having  prepared  what  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  .lewish  prayer-book  jjublislied  in 
America,  and  certainly  the  tirst  work  of  its  kinil 
printed  in  New  York  city.  The  work  a|>peared  in 
17()(>.  and  the  title-|)age  reads  as  follows:  "Prayers 
for  Shabbalh,  Hosh-IIashanah  an<l  Kijipur,  or  the 
Sabbath,  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  Day  of 
Atonemenl,  with  the  Amidah  and  Miisaph  of  the 
.Moadim  or  Solemn  .Seasons,  according  to  the  Order 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  .Jews.  Translated 
by  Isaac  Pinto  and  for  him  printed  by  .lolui  Holt  in 
New  York.  A.M.  .').'i20. "  It  seems  that  the  nia- 
lianiad  of  the  London  congregation  would  not  ])er- 
mit  this  translation  to  be  published  in  Kngland  (see 
.Jacobs  and  Wolf,  "Bihl.  Anglo-,Iud."  p.  174,  Lon- 
don, 1H8,S;  CJ.  A.  Kohut,  in  •' Publ.  Am.  .Jew.  Hist. 
Soc."  iii.  121;  Ladv  Magnus,  "Outlines  of  .Jewish 
History."  p.  348,  I'hiladelphia,  l«i)0). 

Pinto  was  thi^  friend  and  correspondent  of  Ezra 
Stiles,  president  of  Yale  College,  who  as  late  as  1790 
mentions  him  in  his  diary  as  "a  learned  Jew  at  New 
York,"  From  Sliles'  account  it  ajipears  that  Pinto 
was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  studying  Ibn  K/.ia  in 
the  original.  An  Isaac  Pinto,  possiblj-  identical 
with  the  subject  of  this  article,  appears  to  have  been 
a  resident  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  as  early  as  1748 
("Colonial  Hecords  of  Connecticut,"  is.  406). 

BiHLinc.RAi-nv:  Tin  l.iliinru  Diary  of  Kjrn  .S(i(<«,  ed.  F.  B. 
Dexter,  New  York,  I'.KIl  ;  (ieiinre  A.  Kolltlt.  t:zra  Sliles  (ind 
the  JetVH.  III.  lint; ;  Murris  Justrow.  In  I'niil.  Am.  Jeu:  IIi.il. 
Soc.  X.  211 ;  Leon  Httbner,  The  Jetos  uf  A'cu>  Ent/land  I'riijr 
(.1  ISOiJ.  lb.  xl.  ill). 
.1.  L,   IIL\ 

Isaac  de  Pinto  :  Portuguese  moralist  of  Jew- 
ish origin;  born  ni-");  died  .'\ug.  14,  1787.  at  The 
Hague.  He  tirst  settled  at  Bonleaux,  and  then  re 
moved  to  Holland.  Pinto  was  a  man  of  wide  infor- 
mation, but  did  not  begin  to  write  until  nearly  titty, 
when  he  acijuired  a  reputation  by  defending  his  co- 
religionists against  Voltaire.  In  17(i'2  he  published 
his  "Essai  sur  le   Lii.\e"  at  Amsterdam.     In   the 


same  year  appeared  his"Apologie  pour  la  Nation 
Juivc.  ou  Hi'lle.xions  Criti(iues."  The  author  sent 
a  manuscript  copy  of  this  work  to  Voltaire,  who 
thanked  him.  Gienek  reproduced  the  "  Apologie" 
at  the  liead  of  his  "  Lcttres  de  tjuehiues  Juifs  Portu- 
gais,  AUemauds  et  Polonais,  a  M.  de  Voltaire."  In 
1768  Pinto  scut  a  letter  to  Diderot  ou  "  Du  Jeu  de 
Cartes."  His  "  Traite  de  la  Circulation  et  du  Credit " 
appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1771,  and  was  twice  re- 
printed, besides  being  ti-anslate<l  into  English  and 
German.  His  "Precis  des  Arguments  Coiitre  les 
Materialistes"  was  published  at  The  Hague  in  1774. 
Pinto's  works  were  published  in  French  (.Vm- 
sterdam,  1777)  and  also  in  German  (Leipsic,  1777). 

BiBI.IOGR.APnv  :  Didnl.  XnuveUe  Hin^ritithie  Gt'nerale.  p.  2H2: 
BiirhItT,  Jfirtiinniiiin  lies  Aluniiimetf.  Diclionnaire  irt^co- 
imniie  I'niil iiiiii.  11.;  (Ju'-nird.  La  France  Lilieraire.  in  AlU 
Uemeiiie  Liltt  rntnrzi  ilultg,  I7S7,  No.  273. 
I).  I.  Co. 

Jacob  Pinto:  Early  Jewishsettlerat  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  was  resi<ling  in  17.5!);  brother  of 
Solomon  Pinto.  He  tigures  repeatedly  in  Connecti- 
cut records  between  170.J  and  1776.  Pinto  esjjoused 
the  patriot  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  member 
of  a  political  committee  at  New  Haven  in  177.1.  His 
name  appears,  with  that  of  other  inlluential  citizens 
of  the  place,  in  a  petition  to  the  Council  of  Safety 
for  the  removal  of  certain  Toiies  in  1776. 

niBi.iOOR.»i'HV:  J.  W.  Earlier.  Omnectlcnt  llixtorical  CoUec- 
linns,  p.  I7*i.  New  Haven,  n.d.:  Leon  Huliner.  The  Jews  of 
yew  Kiifilnnd  Prior  In  ism.  in  Pulil.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
xl.  ','3.  ami  aiilhurlrles  there  clled. 

Joseph  Jesurun  Pinto  :  American  rabbi;  bom 
probably  in  ICiiglanil:  died  1766.  He  was  leader 
of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel,  New  York,  from 
17.J9  to  1766,  having  been  selected  for  the  posi- 
tion and  .sent  to  New  Y'ork  by  the  London  con- 
gregation pursuant  to  a  re<iuest  from  that  of  New 
Y'ork.  A  letter  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  dated 
17.58,  relating  to  the  matter  is  still  c.Mant.  Pinto 
became  a  minister  as  a  very  young  man,  and  in 
1762  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Moses  de  la 
Torre  of  London.  The  only  literary  production  of 
his  that  has  come  down  is  a  form  of  prayer  for  a 
thanksgiving  service  for  the  "  Reducingof  Canada," 
pulilislicd  at  New  Y'ork  in  1760. 

BiBi.iofiRAI'llv  :  N.  T.  Phillips,  in  rulil.  Am.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc. 
n.41i  .")l.vl.  1211;  I'liarles  P.  IMy.  The  Settlement  nf  the  Jews 
in  ynrlh  America,  p.  .iii.  .New  York,  1898;  M.  Gaster.  Hist, 
of  Ueris  .Marks,  London.  IWOl. 
J.  L.  II f. 

Josiah  ben  Joseph  Pinto  (RIF)  :  Syrian  rabbi 
and  preacher;  born  at  Damascus  about  1.5().5;  died 
there  Feb.  or  March,  1648.  His  father.  Joseph 
Pinto,  was  one  of  the  rich  and  charitable  miii  of 
that  city.  Josiah  was  a  pupil  of  various  rabliis  in 
Talmud  and  Cabala,  ami  later,  after  his  father's 
death,  he  studied  Talmud  under  Jacob  Abulatia,  who 
ordained  him  as  rabbi.  Pinto's  permanent  residence 
was  at  Damascus,  where  later  he  otlicialed  as  rabbi 
\iutil  his  death.  He  went  twice  to  Aleppo,  and 
in  Hi2.5  he  removed  to  Safed  with  the  intention  of 
settling  tliere;  but  the  death  of  his  young  son, 
Joseph,  which  occurred  a  year  later,  induced  him  to 
return  to  Damascus. 

Pinto  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Kesef  Nibhar"  (Damascus,  1616),  a  collection  of 


Ii» 


'  *'        ■ '  '^■^ 


A  Y  E  R  S 

FOR 

SHABBATH,   ROSH-HASHANAH,  and    KIPFUR, 

O  R 

The  SABBATH,  the  BEGINNING  of  the  YEAR. 

AND 

The  D  A  Y  of  A  T  O  N  E  M  E  N  T  S  i 
WITH 

The  ^MIDAH    and  MUSAPH  of   the  MO^-iDIM, 

O  R 
SOLEMN    SEASONS. 


According  to  the  Order  of  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  Jews. 


Translated  by  ISAAC  PINTO, 


And  for  him  printed  by  JOTJN  HOLT,  In  New- York. 

A.  M.  55^6. 


Title-Page  from  Isaac  Pinto's  Translation  of  the  Prater-Book,  Printed  at  New  York,  1766. 

(From  the  Sulzberger  collection  in  the  Jewish  Theological  Semioary  of  America,  New  York.) 
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liomilics  nnd  comments  on  Genesis  and  Exodus; 
"  Kesef  Me/iikHiik  "  (tiiiislied  10^5,  ami  imblislied  at 
Veuicc,  Wi»).  a  lioniiktic  (■omincntary  on  llio  Pen- 
tntcuch.  followed  by  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Kesef 
To'afot."  ^'losses  ontlie  I'entateueli ;  "Jle'or  'Ena- 
jim."  eoinm<nlary  on  .laeob  ilm  Habib's  '"En 
Ya'aljiob,"  whirh  "is  a  eolleetion  of  the  liaggadot  of 
the  Habylonian  Talnuid  (part  i.,  with  the  text.  Ven- 
ice, 1643:  partii.,  willi  oilier  eonunentaries  and  the 
text.  Amsterdam.  1T.J4);  "Kesef  Ziiruf  "  ('''.  1714), 
commentary  on  Proverbs;  nnd"Nibhar  nu-Kesef" 
(Aleppo.  \H(H)).  Some  of  his  re.sponsa  are  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  eolleetion  of  Yom-Tob  Zalialon  and  in 
AaronAlfandari's"Ya<l  Aharon."  His  unpublished 
works  are:  "Kesef  Nim'as."  a  conuneiitary  on 
Lamentations:  "  Kebnzzat  Kesef."  a  collection  of 
civil  laws  and  of  laws  concerning  women;  and  a 
collection  of  responsa. 

BinLlonnAFMV  :  .Uuliil,.SJir»i  )m-frVi((i(im.l.:  Fiienn,  AViiewl 
I'i.-iYi.  (.  |>. ;isa :  Filrsl.  HiW.Jm/.  ni.  im;  KMJali  villi  Sn.'wocin, 
In  llii-Ijihanim.  vll.  \a.'ii;  SU,"lnsiliiii'ldLT,  I'lif.  ItmU.  cols. 
I54«-I.>4T.  ,,     „ 

1,.  M.    SlOI.. 

Juan  Delgado  Pinto.     See  Deli:.M)o. 

Solomon  Pinto  :  American  patriot  in  the  Kevci- 
lutioiiary  war.  A  .settler  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  he 
served  as  an  olVieer  in  the  C'oniieeticut  line  through- 
out the  war.  and  was  among  the  patriots  wounded 
in  the  llrilish  attack  iijion  New  Haven  .July  5  and 
6.  1779.  Pinto's  name  appears  rejieatedly  in  Hevo- 
lutionary  records;  and  he  lias  the  additional  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Connecticut.  He  is 
mentioned  as  late  as  1818. 

Bini.imiRAPiiv:  Tlrcnril  cf  .*5crrirf  nf  Cmiiirrtinit  ^^n>  in 
thr  Wiiriif  llic  ItiruUilimi.  \>p.  21S,  ;ta'),  ;i<ill,  ;)7;j.  .Vi;).  SW. 
Harl((iril.  IS-SSI;  Lwm  lliihruT,  Tlic  Jcim  of  Kew  Ktm- 
laiiil  Prior  tn  IHiki.  In  I'lilil.  Am,  Jew.  Hist,  .s'r.c.  xl.  M  a"i. 
and  authnrltlps  tlien-  (riven;  (i.  H.  Iliilllster,  The  llixlurii 
of  Coiiiieetieul,  II.  ;i":i.  New  Haven.  1H.V) ;  Royal  U.  Illniiiun, 
llialoriccti  I'oUecHiin.  p.  507,  llarltord,  1842. 

.1.  L.  Hi-. 

PIOTRKOW:  Town  in  Russian  Poland,  near 
Wais.iw.  l''iir  some  time  Piotrkow  was  the  seat  of 
the  Polish  diet.  At  the  diet  of  l.'iSS,  held  there,  it 
was  enacted  that  no  .Jew  should  be  permitted  to 
farm  the  taxes,  and  that  Jews  should  wear  distinct- 
ive garments,  "so  that  they  might  be  distinguished 
from  Christians."  Anti  Jewish  laws  were  passed 
also  by  the  diets  of  l.")(i2.  \i)G3,  and  100.5,  these  diets 
being  inlluenced  by  the  Jesuits.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Piotrkow,  however,  is  specitieally  men- 
tioned for  the  tirst  time  in  l.'ie",  when  two  Jews, 
Isaac  Borodavka  and  Mendel  Isaakovieh,  were  tax- 
farmers  in  that  town  ("Gramoty  Velikikh  Knya/.ei 
Litovskikh,"  p.  104).  In  the  disastrous  time  be- 
tween 1(M8  and  10.5H,  the  period  of  the  Cossack  up- 
rising, the  Jewish  eommunity  of  Piotrkow  sulfered 
with  the  other  communities  in  Poland.  There  were 
then  lifly  families  there,  "almost  all  the  membeis  of 
which  were  killed"  by  the  Cossacks  ("Le-Korol  ha- 
Ge/.erot,"  v.  19).  In  1897  Piotrkow  had  a  largo 
Jewish  community,  hiiving  one  synagogue,  several 
houses  of  prayer,  and  thirty  si.\  Hebrew  schools. 
An  old  and  celebrated  Hebrew  printing-press  is 
established  there.  The  town  has  a  total  population 
of  24.866. 


BIBMOORAPIIY:  EntzlMoi>eiliche»lsi  SUn'ar.  xxlll.  472;  Grfitz, 
(.Vw/i. (Hebrew  tninsl.)  vll.  318, 328;  vlll.  152;  lIcacHtu,  1.,  No. 

.V)l. 

11.  u.  A.  S.  W. 

PIOVE  DI  SACCO  (IpL-n  N'T'S) :  Small  Ital- 
ian city  inlliedisuiclof  I'adna;  Ihelirst  in  that  terri- 
tory to  admit  Jews.  A  loan-bank  was  o])ened  there 
by  an  association  ("consortium")  before  1(!73.  and 
was  probably  an  unimpnrlanl  inslilulion.  as  it  paid 
a  yearly  tax  of  only  1(10  lire.  'When,  in  14.")."),  the 
Jews  of  Padua  were  forbidden  to  lend  money,  they 
transacted  their  business  through  their  fellow  bank- 
ers at  Piove.  No  Jews  except  a  few  nioiK'y-brokers 
seem  to  have  lived  here;  and  apparently  these  were 
expelled  at  an  early  date.  Piove  never  had  a 
ghetto.  Leone  Komaniui  Jacur  is  now  (l!)!)."))  the 
representative  for  Piove  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Dejiuties. 

Tiie  city  owes  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  a 
Hebrew  iirinting-press  was  temporarily  established 
there.  Jleshullani  Ciisi  Kafab.  iMoses  Jacob  printed 
at  Piove  Jacob  b.  Asher's  "  Alba'  Turiiii  "  in  folio, 
1475,  this  being  the  second  work  issued  there. 
Complete  copies  of  this  edition  are  extremely  rare. 
A  line  impression  on  parchment  is  in  the  city  liliiary 
at  Padua  (B.  P.  574).  The  "Arba'  Turim  "  was 
circulated  both  as  an  entire  work  and  in  the  sepa- 
rale  parts. 

BiiiLIOGRAPHV:  A.  Cisrato,  Gli  Ehrci  in  Pnilnvn.  r.«il.  pp.  21, 
W,  l.")8;  (i.  B. du  Rossi,  ./lnHale8Hel)rcc«-'y';/i»<(//<ij))i(ci, etc., 
XV.,  No.  2. 
G.  I.   E. 

PIPE:  JIusical  instrument  fikin  to  the  llule. 
The  llute  was  a  favorite  instrument  of  the  ancients. 
The  monuments  show  llutes  of  various  shapes.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  pictured  (1)  single- 
tubed  direct  flutes  made  of  reed  or  wood,  (2)  rather 
long  cross-flutes,  and  (3)  long,  thin,  double-lulied 
flutes,  the  tubes  of  which,  however,  were  not  fa.st- 
ened  together.  On  Assyrian  monuments  is  deiiiclc'd 
a  shorter,  more  trumpet-shaiied  double  flute.  The 
Syrians  used  the  small  gingras — known  also  to  llie 
Athenians — oidy  a  span  long,  with  a  jienetraling, 
mournful  sound.  The  flutes  used  by  the  Greeks 
were  very  varied:  and  it  is  ])robable  that  the  Israel- 
ites, too,  played  several  kinds;  but.  unforlunatcly, 
nothing  definite  about  their  .shape  is  known. 

(1)  The"halil."  fro7u"halal"  (to  bore  through), 
was  a  hollowed  iiiece  of  wood.  The  name  is  evidence 
for  the  fact  that  the  flute  was  made  from  cane  or 
wood.  It  consisted  of  a  tube  and  a  tongue  of  cane. 
The  number  of  holes  in  the  tube  was  originally  only 
two.  three,  or  four;  later  it  was  increased.  The 
tones  of  such  an  instrument  were  naturally  limited, 
and  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  have  a  special 
flute  for  each  key.  It  was  not  until  art  was  more 
highly  developed  that  an  instrument  was  made 
wliieh  could  be  played  in  different  keys.  Among 
the  Israelites  the  halil  was  used  for  music  played  at 
meals  on  festive  occasions  (Isa.  v.  12).  in  festal  jiro- 
cessions  (I  Kings  i.  40),  and  during  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxx.  29),  The  Israelites  used 
also  the  "nebi'im"in  connection  with  the  kettle- 
drum (I  Sam.  X.  5).  The  flute  was,  in  addition,  the 
sp<'cial  instrument  to  denote  mourning  (Jer,  xlviii. 
36):   and  among  the  later  Jews  flute-playing  was 
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considered   so  essential  at  funerals  that  even  the 
poorest  would  not  do  without  it. 

In  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  no 
flute-players  in  the  Temple  orchestra.  In  the  Mish- 
nah,  'Ar.  ii.  3,  mention  is  made  that  flutes  were 
played;  it  states  that  at  the  daily  services  from 
two  to  twelve  flutes  were  used.     But  they  accora- 


Pipes  in  Use  in  Palestine. 

(Inthe  United  Slates  Nalloual  Museum,  Washiogton,  D.  C.) 

panied  psalm-singing  only  at  the  slaughtering  of 
the  paschal  lamlis,  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of 
the  Passover,  and  during  the  eight  days  of  the 
Feast  of  Taberniicles,  wlieu  a  flute  was  played  be- 
fore the  altar  to  accompany  the  singing  of  the 
"Hallel"  (eonip.  Tacitus,  "Historia,"  v.  5). 

(3)  A  second  Uind  of  wind-instrument,  Ivuown  from 
very  early  times,  was  the  "'ugab,"  which  was  es- 
sentially an  instrument  to  express  joyousness,  and 
was  played  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  but 
never  at  divine  service.  According  to  tradition, 
which  connects  the  use  of  the  'ugab  with  Jubal 
(Gen.  iv.  21),  the  instrument  was  a  bagpipe  ("sum- 
pongah";  Dan.  iii.  .'5).  Tlie  same  sort  of  instru- 
ment—called "ghaitah"  in  North  Africa — is  used  in 
Arabian  music.     The  older  descriptions  correspond 


in  the  main  with  the  form  now  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Italy.  Two  pipes  are  inserted"in  a 
leathern  bag;  one  above,  into  whicli  tlie  player 
blows;  and  the  other,  provided  with  lioles,  at  the 
bottom  or  slanting  at  the  side,  so  that  it  may  be 
played  with  the  fingers. 

i'i)  The  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  under  the  name  "mashro- 
kita,"  is  the  syrinx,  or  Pan  flute,  which  generally 
consisted  of  seven  to  nine  reed  tubes,  of  different 
lengths  and  thicknesses,  arranged  in  a  row.  It  was 
the  favorite  instrument  of  sliephcrds  in  the  Orient, 
where  it  is  used  even  at  the  present  time.  Whether 
it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  is  very  doubtful. 

(4)  "Nekeb"  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13  ci  .yery.)  is  generally 
understood  to  denote  a  kind  of  flute;  but  this  is 
more  than  doubtful.  The  word  is  most  likely  a 
technical  term  used  in  the  goldsmith's  art. 

'••■  '■■■  II.  W.  N. 

PIPERNO,  SETTIMIO:  Italian  economist: 
born  at  Home  1834.  He  is(l!)0.j)  professor  of  statis- 
tics and  political  economy  in  the  Technical  Institute 
of  Rome,  director  of  the  Cesi  Technical  Scliool, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  adminisi ration  of  the 
Jewish  connnunity  of  Home.  Piperno  is  the  autlior 
of  tlic  following  works,  in  addition  to  various  journal- 
istic articles:  "Studio  sulla  Morale  Indipendente  "; 
"Studio  sidla  Percezione":  "Elcmcnti  di  iScienza 
Economica  Esposti  Secondo  i  Nuovi  Programmi 
Govcrnatici  per  gl'  Istituti  Tecnici,"  Turin,  1878; 
"II  Kiconoscimento  GiuridicodelleSocietadi  Mntno 
Soccorso,"  Rome,  1882;  "La  Pensioni  di  Vecchiaia 
Presso  le  Societa  di  Mutno  Soccorso  Italiane," 
Turin,  1883;  "La  Nuova  Scuola  di  Diritto  Penale 
iu  Italia,  Studio  di  Scienza  Socialc,"  Home,  1886. 

Bibliography:  De  Gubematls,  Diz.  Biog.;  Idem,  Ecrirains 
du  Jour. 
s.  U.  C. 

PIRBRIGHT,  HENRY  DE  WORMS,  BAR- 
ON: Liiglisii  statesman;  limn  in  Lciiiilnn  1840; 
died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Jan.  9,  1903;  third  son  of 
Solomon  Benedict  de  Worms,  a  baron  of  the  Austrian 
empiie.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, and  became  a  barrister  in  1863.  As  Baron  Henry 
de  Worms  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Con- 
servative member  for  Greenwich  from  1,S80  to  1885, 
and  for  the  East  Toxteth  division  of  Liverjiool  from 
1885  to  1895,  when  he  was  created  a  peer.  He  was 
parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1885  and  1886  and  from  1886  to  188s,  and  uiider-sec- 
retar.v  of  state  for  the  colonics  from  1888  lo  1892. 
In  1888  he  was  president  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Sugar  Bounties,  and  as  plenipotentiary 
signed  the  abolition  treaty  for  Great  Britain.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  a  royal  commissioner  of  the  Patri- 
otic Fund,  and  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  of 
the  French  Exhibition  of  1900.  His  works  include: 
"England's  Policy  in  the  East"  (London,  1876), 
"  Handbook  to  the  Eastern  Question  "  (5th  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1877),  "The  AustroHungariau  Empire" 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1877),  "Memoirs  of  Count  Beust" 
(ib.  1887). 

In  1864  he  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Baron  von 
Tedesco  of  Vienna,  and  iu  1887,  after  licr  death, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Samuel  Phillips. 
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Lord  Pirbriglit  was  for  several  years  president  of 
the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  Itiit  resigned  in  1886 
owing  to  objections  raised  to  his  having  attended 
the  nuptials  of  his  eldest  daughter  in  a  church. 
During  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a  warm  ad- 
vocate of  the  cause  of  Jews  in  lands  of  oppression, 
especially  Huuiania  ("Jew.  Chron."  Jan.  16,  1903). 

BiRiior.KAniT:  If/H.'i'  ir/io.  1803;  Jewieh  IVflr  Bm*.  1903. 
.1.  V.  E. 

PIRHE  ZAFON.     See  Periodicals. 

PIRKE   ABOT.    Sec  Abot. 

PIRKE  DE-RABBI  ELI'EZER  :  llaggadic- 
niidra.sliie  work  on  (iiiiesis.  part  of  Kxodus,  and  a 
few  sentences  of  Numbers:  ascribed  to  K.  Eliczcr 
b.  Ilyrcnnus,  and  composed  in  Italy  shortly  after 
833.  It  is  quoted  immediately  before  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  iinder  the  following  titles:  Pirke 
Rabbi  Eli'ezer  ha-Gadol  (Maimouides,  "Moreh," 
ii.,  xxvi):  Pirke  Habbi  Eli'ezer  ben  Ilyrcanus 
("Seder  H.  Amram,"  ed.  AVarsaw,  1865.  p.  32a); 
BaniitaileHabbi  Eli'ezer("  'Anik."  n.r.  Dpip;  H"shi 
oil  Gen.  xvii.  3;  gloss  to  Hashi  on  Meg.  'i2h:  David 
Kiml.ii,  "Shorashim,"  s.r.  -ny) ;  Ilaggadah  de-Uabbi 
Eli'ezer  ben  Ilyrcanus  (H.  Tain,  in  Tos.  Ket.  99a). 
The  work  is  divided  into  fifty-four  chapters,  which 
may  be  divided  into  seven  groups,  as  follows: 

i.  Cli.  i.,  ii.  :  Introduction  to  the  entire  work, 
dealing  with  the  youth  of  H.  Eliezer,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  his  settlement  at  Jerusalem. 

ii.  Ch.  iii,-xi.  (corresponding  to  Gen.  i.-ii.):  The 
six  days  of  the  Creation.  On  the  first  day  occurred 
the  creation  of  four  kinds  of  angels 
Contents,  and  of  the  forty-seven  clouds.  The 
second  day:  the  creation  of  heaven, 
other  angels,  the  lire  in  mankind  (impulse),  and  the 
fire  of  Gehenna.  The  third  day:  the  division  of  the 
waters,  fruit-trees,  herbs,  and  grass.  The  fourth 
day:  creation  of  the  lights:  astronomy  and  the 
determination  of  the  intercalation.  The  leap-year 
reckoning  is  imparted  to  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  lifth  day: 
birds  and  fishes;  enumeration  of  the  kinds  which 
may  be  eaten.  The  story  of  Jonah,  which  is  said 
to  belong  to  the  lifth  day.  The  sixtli  day:  God's 
conference  with  the  Torah  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  man  should  be  created.  Since  God  is  the 
first  king  of  the  world,  all  the  great  rulers  are  enu- 
merated in  order  to  refer  to  God  as  the  first  one. 

iii.  Ch.  xii.-xxiii.  (=Gen.  ii.-viii.,  xxiv.,  xxix., 
1):  The  lime  from  Adam  to  Noah!  The  i)lacing  of 
man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  creation  of  Eve. 
Description  of  the  three  evil  ((ualities  which  shorten 
tiie  life  of  man — envy,  lust,  and  ambition.  Identi- 
fication of  the  serpent  with  Samael.  Announcement 
of  the  ten  appearances  of  God  upon  cartli  ("  'eser 
ycridot").  First  appearance  of  God  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  the  punishment  of  the  first  pair.  The 
two  ways,  the  good  and  tlie  evil,  are  pointed  out  to 
Adam,  who  enters  upon  his  jicnitence.  (The  story 
is  interrupted  here,  to  be  continued  in  ch.  xx.)  De- 
tailed discussion  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  world — 
the  Torah,  the  'Abodah,  and  the  Gemilut  Ilasadim. 
God's  kindness  toward  Adam,  that  of  the  Ilananites 
toward  Jacob,  and  the  consideration  to  be  shown  to 


those  in  mourning.  The  literary  quarrel  between 
the  Shammaites  and  the  llillelites  as  to  whether 
heaven  or  earth  was  created  first.  The  ten  things 
which  were  created  on  Friday  evening.  Exegesis  of 
Psalm  viii.,  which  Adam  .sang  in  the  Garden  of  E<ien. 
Discussion  of  the  Ilabdalah  blessing  of  the  Sabbath 
evening  and  the  completion  of  Adam's  penitence. 
Cain  and  Abel;  Cain's  ])enitence.  Birth  of  Seth; 
the  sinful  generation.     Story  of  Noah. 

iv.  Ch.  xxiv. -XXV.  (=Gen.  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  xviii., 
xix.):  The  sinful  generation.  Nimrod.  God's  sec- 
ond appearance.  The  confusion  of  tongues  and  the 
Dispersion.  Nimrod  is  killed  by  Esau,  who  takes 
his  garments,  which  .Jacob  then  puts  on  in  order  to 
secure  the  blessing. 

V.  Ch.  xxvi. -xxxix.  (=  Gen.  xl.,1.):  From  Abra- 
ham to  the  death  of  Jacob.  The  ten  temiitations  of 
Abraham.  Lot's  imprisonment  and  Abraham's  pur- 
suit of  the  kings.  God's  covenant  with  Abraham. 
The  circumcision,  and  the  appearance  of  the  angels. 
Identification  of  Ilagar  with  Keturah,  and  the  story 
of  Ishmael.  The  sjicrifice  of  Isaac.  Isaac  and  He- 
bekah,  Jacob  and  Esau.  Proofs  given  by  Elijah, 
Elisha,  and  Slialliim  b.  Tikwah  that  the  dead  are 
resurrected  through  the  liberality  of  the  living. 
Those  that  will  be  found  worthy  to  be  resurrected. 
From  the  sale  of  the  birthright  to  the  time  when 
Jacob  left  Becr-sheba.  From  Jacob  at  the  well  to 
his  Hight  from  Laban's  house.  Bepelition  of  the 
three  preceding  chapters.  Story  of  Dinah  and  of 
the  sale  of  Joseph.  God's  fourth  appearance — in 
the  vision  of  Jacob  while  on  his  way  to  Egypt.  Jo- 
seph and  Potiphar.  Joseph  in  prison ;  interpretation 
of  the  dream;  the  sale  of  the  grain.  Jacob's  bless- 
ing and  death. 

vi.  Ch.  xl.-xlvi.  (=Ex.  ii.-iv.,  xiv.-xx.,  xxxii.- 
xxxiv.):  From  the  appearance  of  Moses  to  the  time 
when  God  revealed  Himself  to  him  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock.  Fifth  appearance  of  God — to  Moses,  from 
the  burning  bush.  The  miracles  performed  by  Moses 
before  Pharaoh.  God'ssixth  appearance — on  Sinai. 
Pharaoh's  persecution.  The  value  of  penitence; 
Pharaoh  is  not  destroyed,  but  becomes  King  of  Nin- 
eveh. Amalek's  pursuit  in  the  desert:  Saul  and 
Amalek ;  Amaiek  and  Sennacherib.  The  golden 
calf;  Moses'  descent  from  the  mountain;  his  prayer 
because  of  Israel's  sin.  Mo.ses  on  Sinai ;  his  descent, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf.  Seventh  ap- 
pearance of  God — to  Moses. 

vii.  Ch.  xlvii.-liv.  (=Ex.  xv. ;  Num.  ii.,  v.,  xi.- 
xiii.,  XXV.,  xxvi.;  in  these  chapters  the  sequence 
thus  far  observed  is  broken):  The  sin  committed  at 
Baalpeor.  The  courage  of  Phinehas.  The  priestly 
olticc  conferred  upon  him  for  life  as  a  recompense. 
Comiiutation  of  the  time  Israel  spent  in  servitude 
down  to  tlie  exodus  from  Egypt.  Continuation  of  the 
story  of  Amalek.  The  passing  over  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Ilaman.  Story  of  Esther.  Holiness  of 
the  monthsand  of  Israel.  EnumiTalion  of  tlieseven 
miracles:  (1)  Abraham  in  the  furnace;  (2)  Jacob's 
birth;  (3)  Abraham's  attainment  of  manhood  (conip. 
Sanh.  10Tb);  (4)  Jacob  sneezes  and  does  not  die;  (3) 
the  sun  and  moon  remain  immovable  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joshua;  (6)  King  Hezekiah  becomes  ill.  but 
recovers;  (7)  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  Moses  is 
slandered  by  Aaron  aad  Miriam.    Absalom  and  his 
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death.     God's  eighth    appearance — in  punishment 
of  Miriam. 

The  Pirke  appears,  according  to  Zunz,  to  be  in- 
complete, and  to  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work.     Sachs,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  it  was 
compiled   from  two   previous  works 
Com-         by  the  same  author,  the  relation  of  the 

position,  two  productions  to  each  other  being 
that  of  text  and  commentary,  the  text 
giving  merely  the  story  of  the  Bible,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  commentary  in  the  form  of  the 
Haggadah,  and  the  commentary  being  intended  for 
reading  during  the  ten  days  of  penitence.  Horwitz 
thinks  that  the  author  developed  those  Bible  stories 
which  bore  relation  to  the  entire  nation,  dealing 
hghtly  with  those  that  concerned  only  individuals. 

Jost  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter,  in  which  at  the  end  the  author  distinctlj' 
alludes  to  the  three  stages  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, that  of  Arabia  OlW  Nt'O),  of  Spain  (D'H  "X), 
and  of  Rome  ('Dll  '?^^M  Tl3 ;  830  c.e.),  the  names  of 
Fatima  and  Ayesha  occur  beside  that  of  Ishmael, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  originated 
in  a  time  when  Islam  was  predominant  in  Asia 
Minor.  As  in  ch.  xxxvi.  two  brothers  reigning 
simultaneously  are  mentioned,  after  whose  reign 
the  ^Messiah  shall  come,  the  work  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  for  about 
that  time  the  two  sons  of  Harun  al-Rashid,  El- 
Amin  and  El-Mamun,  were  ruling  over  the  Islamic 
realm.  If  a  statement  in  ch.  xxviii.  did  not  point 
to  an  even  earlier  date,  approximately  the  same 
date  might  be  inferred  from  the  enumeration  of  the 
four  powerful  kingdoms  and  the  substitution  of 
Ishmael  for  one  of  the  four  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Mekilta. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  a  Palestinian;  this 
appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  cus- 
toms to  which  he  refers  (in  ch.  xiii.  and  xx.)  are 
known  only  as  Palestinian  customs,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  nearly-  all  the  authorities  he  quotes  are 
Palestinian,  the  exceptions  being  R.  Mesharshia 
and  R.  Shemaiah.  In  no  case  can  this  work  lie 
ascribed  to  R.  Eliezer  (80-118  c.e.),  since  he  was  a 
tanna,  while  in  the  book  itself  the  Pirke  Abot  is 
quoted.  Late  Talmudic  authorities  belonging  to  the 
third  century  c.e.,  like  Shemaiah  (ch.  xxiii.),  Ze'era 
(ch.  xxi.,  xxix.),  and  Shila  (ch.  slii.,  xliv.),  are  also 
quoted. 

The  following  customs  and  regulations  of  the  Jews 
are  referred  to  in  the  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli'ezer:  Reci- 
tation of  Ps.  xcii.  during  the  Pridaj'  evening  serv- 
ices (ch.  six.;  comp.  Shab.  118a).  The  blessing 
"Bore  me'ore  ha-esh  "  (Praised  be  the  Creator  of  the 
tire)  recited  during  the  Ilabdalah  (ch.  xx. ;  comp. 
Pes.  o9a).  Contemplation  of  the  finger-nails  during 
this  blessing  (ch.  xx.).  After  the  Habdalah,  pour- 
ing of  the  wine  upon  tlie  table,  extinguishing  the 
candle  in  it,  dipping  the  hands  in  it,  and  rubbing 
the  eyes  (ch.  xx.).  The  prohibition  against  women 
doing  fancy-work  on  the  day  of  the  New  Moon  (ch. 
xlv.).  The  blessing  of  "  tal""  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover  (xxxii.).  The  sounding  of  the  shofarafter 
the  morning  services  in  all  the  synagogues  on  the 
New  Moon  of  the  month  of  Elul  (ch.  xlvi.).  The 
regulation  that  during  the  recitation  of  the  "Kol 


Nidre"  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  two  prominent 
members  of  the  community  shall  stand  beside  the  can- 
tor (xliv.),  and  that  on  Thursday  all 

Customs  worshipers  must  stand  while  reciting 
Mentioned,  prayers  (ch.  xlvi.).  The  ad<lition  of 
Deut.  xi.  20  to  the  daily  reading  of 
the"Shema'  "  (ch.  xxiii.).  Thebanquetafterthecir- 
cumcision  (ch.  xxix.;  comp.  Midr.  Teh.,cd.  Buber, 
p.  234b).  The  chair  of  Elijah  during  the  circum- 
cision (ch.  xxix.).  The  covering  of  the  prepuce 
with  earth  (ch.  xxix.).  The  performance  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  under  a  canopy  (ch.  xii.).  The 
standing  of  the  hazzan  beside  tlie  bridal  couple  (ch. 
xli.).  The  pronouncing  of  the  blessing  upon  the 
bride  by  the  hazzan  (ch.  xii. ).  The  regulations  pro- 
viding that  no  woman  may  go  out  witli  uncovered 
head  (eh.  xiv. ;  comp.  Ket.  72a);  that  the  groom 
may  not  go  out  alone  on  the  bridal  night  (ch.  xvi. ; 
comp.  Ber.  .54b):  tliat  mourners  must  be  comforted 
in  the  chapel  (ch.  xvii.);  that  the  dead  may  be 
buried  only  in  "takrikin"  (ch.  xxxiii. ;  comp.  SI.  K. 
27a,  b);  that  a  person  sneezing  shall  say,  "I  trust  in 
Thy  help,  O  Lord,"  while  any  one  liearing  him  shall 
say,  "Your  health!"  (ch.  lii.)— sickness  having  been 
unknown  before  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
w  hose  soul  escaped  through  his  nose  when  he  sneezed. 

The  following  chapters  close  with  benedictions 
from  the"Shemoneh  'Esreh":  ch.  xxvii. :  "Praised 
be  Thou,  O  Lord,  the  shield  of  Abraham";  ch. 
xxxi. :  "Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  wlio  revivest  the 
dead  " ;  ch.  xxxv. :  "  Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  Holy 
God";  ch.  xl. :  "Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  who 
dost  pardon  knowingly";  ch.  xliii. :  "Praised  be 
Thou,  O  Lord,  who  demandest  penitence."  Chap- 
ters xvii.,  XXX.,  xxxi..  xlvi.,  li.,  lii.,  liv.  also  remind 
one  of  the  "  'Amidah." 

The  author  dwells  longest  on  the  description  of 
the  second  day  of  Creation,  in  which  the  "Ma'a.seh 
Merkabah  "  (Ezek.  i.)  is  described  in  various  forms, 
and  although  this  passage  recalls  Donolo  and  the 
Alphabet  of  R.  Akiba,  it  is  evidently  much  older, 
since  it  does  not  mention  the  "Hekalot."  This  de- 
scription is  connected  with  that  of  the  creation  of 
the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  reference  to  the  "mahzors"  and 
The  the  "  tekufnt,"  and  the  discussion  of 

Tekufot.  the  intercalation.  In  the  series  of 
years  (3,  6,  8,  U,  14,  17,  19  in  the 
cycle  of  19)  in  which  the  intercalation  takes  place 
the  author  substitutes  the  fifth  year  for  tlic  sixth. 
His  cycle  of  the  moon,  furthermore,  covers  twenty- 
one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  moon  again 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  week  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  this  can  happen  only  once  in  689,473 
years,  according  to  the  common  computation. 

On  the  connection  of  the  Pirke  de-Rabbi  Eli- 
'ezer with  the  Baraita  of  Samuel,  see  Sachs  in  "  Mo- 
natsschrift,"  i.  277.  Manuscriiits  of  the  Pirke  are 
found  at  Parma  (No.  541),  in  the  Vatican  (No.  303; 
dated  1509),  and  in  the  Halberslam  library.  The 
following  editions  are  known:  Constantinople,  1518: 
Venice.  I.i48;  Sabbionetta,  1568:  Amsterdam,  1713; 
Wilna,  1837;  Lemberg,  1864.  A  commentary  upon 
it,  by  David  Luria,  is  included  in  the  Wilua  edition, 
and  another,  by  Abraham  Broyde,  in  the  Lemberg 
edition. 
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widii.  r.r/ifl)(/iw.  rU'..  Ill  .\/"n<i(wir/inf(,  I. -T.  :  leliiiiah. 
B.Tlln.  is'iii,  l>.  M,  ii.>l.'r.:  p.  ai.ni>uL";  II.  K.ilianii^  In  H<i- 
.Miioul''.  vlll.  B;  S.  Frli'<liMnim,  In  lUihiinT  s  JIM.  lAL-UhM. 
vlll  Sil  :i1.;M.  :1T;  M.  SIWim-liiiiMilfT.  In  y/d-l'.md'i.  1.  IT.  Ber- 
lin. 1«1 ;  U.  Klnliliclm,  In  hilr^iliirti-i  in  Lilnum  Talimi- 
dicum  tit  .s'diiirtri'MiiiK.  p.  '">.  fYankfort-iin-thc-Miiln.  l.S)l : 
Melr  hn-U'Vl  HiTwlIz.  .MMiiitil  Itiililii  Hliezir.in  Iln-Mitu- 
uiil  iiln..N(is.  .-^  ■*':  KuiMin,  Ki  n,.-',l  1  im.iW,  I. :ei-:m.  Wiir- 
now.  is-iil:  Isnu'l  l.iirlii.  In  A'.i),./><  yuiitih.  xx\.  x2:  Israel 
l>evl  In  /{.  K.J.  xvlll.  .-vl:  (Teiziiinrli.  In  .hurt's  ^1iim(|I<  ii.  II. 
mi-  (Jriilz,  In  Mtniiilftiliiitl.  l^"i!i.  p.  IIS,  uole  5;  Bacher, 
Au-  '/■nil.  I.  li."  l-":!.  Sini.'diunt.  l'.«). 

S.    O. 

PIKOGOV,  NIKOLAI  IVANOVICH :  Hus- 
sian  pliysiriiiiwinil  i><cliii.'i>guc:  lioiii  IS|0;  ilieilXov., 
1881.  He  Wii.s  |iiofes.sor  at  tlit-  Uiiivoisily  of  Dor- 
pat.  As  a  slali'Siimn  Piioirov  belonged  to  that  re- 
nowned cirele  of  men  whose  coyperation  in  educa- 
tional matters  was  sought  liy  Alexander  II.  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  nis"Vo))rosy  K  Zliizni," 
in  "Morskoi  Sliornik  "  (18.56).  dealing  mainly  with 
educational  problems,  led  to  his  appointment  as 
siiperinti'ndent  of  the  Odes.sa  school  district  (18.")6- 
]8.58>,  and  later  to  that  of  the  Kiev  district  (18.58- 
1861).  In  this  capacity  he  learned  to  know,  for  the 
first  time,  the  .Jewish  peojile;  and  as  scholar  and 
seeker  after  truth,  as  the  true  friend  of  enlighten- 
ment and  the  enemy  of  class  antagonism,  he  treated 
the  Jews  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  displayed  unusual 
interest  in  the  educational  problems  concerning 
them.  His  attitude  toward  the  .Tews  is  liest  shown 
by  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  the  Jewish 
community  of  Herdychev  on  his  retirement  from 
the  superiiitendency  of  the  Kiev  district :  "  You  are 
conveying  to  me  the  appreciation  of  my  sympathy 
for  the  Jewish  people.  But  I  deserve  no  credit  for 
it.  It  is  a  part  of  my  nature.  I  could  not  act  con- 
trary to  my  own  inclinations.  Ever  since  I  began 
the  study  of  civics  from  the  standpoint  of  science,  I 
liave  felt  the  greatest  antagonism  for  class  preju- 
dices; and  iuvoliiiilarily  I  applied  this  point  of  view 
also  to  national  distinctions.  In  science,  in  practi- 
cal life,  among  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  among  my 
subordinates  and  superiors,  I  have  never  thought  of 
drawing  distinctions  as  prompted  by 

Friendly     class  and   national   e.xclusiveness.     I 

Attitude     have  been  guided  liy  these  convictions 
Toward      also  in  my   relations  with   the  Jews 

the  Jews,  when  brought  in  contact  with  them  in 
private  and  public  life.  These  con- 
victions, the  result  of  my  education,  having  been 
developed  by  lifelong  experience,  are  now  second 
nature  with  me,  and  will  not  forsake  mc  to  the  end 
of  my  life." 

This  attitude  of  Pirogov,  acknowledged  by  all  as 
a  prominent  man,  was  for  the  Jews  of  great  social 
moment;  but  aside  from  this  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  Jewish  education  also.  No- 
ticing that  the  Jewish  youth  in  the  .search  for  en- 
lightenment encountered  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the 
Hussian  government  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  great  niasa  of  which  was  hostile  to  general  edu- 
cation, Pirogov  made  timely  appeals  to  the  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  Being  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  Jewish  and 
Christian  schools,  Pirogov,  while  superintendent  of 
the  Odessa  district,  published  a  special  paper  on  the 


Odessa  Talmud  Torah  in  the  "Odesski  Vycsfnik," 
citing  it  as  an  example  for  the  Christian  elementary 
schools,  and  noting  also  the  conscious  efforts  of  the 
Jews  in  the  ac(|uisition  of  knowledge.  Further- 
more, while  still  superintendent  he  published  in  the 
l{us.so-Jewisli  journal  "  Hazsvyet."  in  1860,  an  article 
on  the  necessity  of  enlightenment  among  the  Jewish 
masses;  and  he  invited  the  educated  Jews  to  form 
an  organization  for  the  purpose,  avoiding  violent 
and  unworthy  methods  in  the  treatment  of  their 
opponents.  I'irogov  also  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the 
Bussian  jiiiblic  to  lend  its  aid  to  young  Jewish  stu- 
dents. "  Where  are  religion,  morality,  enlighten- 
ment, and  the  modern  spirit,"  said  Pirogov,  "whca 
these  Jews,  who  with  courage  and  self-sacrilice  en- 
gage in  the  struggle  again.st  jirejudices  centuries 
old,  meet  no  one  here  to  sympathize  with  them  and 
to  extend  to  them  a  helping  haiidV" 

There  existed  at  that  time  Jewish  government 
schools   which   were    very   unpopular  among   the 
Jewish  masses  owing  to  the  manner  in 
Appoints     which  they  were  conducted;  and  Piro- 
First  Jew-    gov  devoted  much  Avork  toward  ma- 
ish  School    king  them  really  serve  their  avowed 
Principal,    purpose.     His  initiative  and  exertions 
led,  among  other  things,  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  rule  under  which  only  Christians  were 
eligible    for    appointment    as  principals  of    these 
schools.     In  most  cases  the  luincipals,  coarse  and 
uneducated,  were  unfriendly  to  the  Jews.     Pirogov 
appointed  the  first  Jewish  principal,  U.  S.  Boscn- 
zweig,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  pedagogues 
in  Bussia. 

Pirogov  rendered  a  further  service  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Jews  by  aiding  those  who  wished  to 
enter  the  general  middle  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  in  this  connecticin  he  worked  out  and 
presented  to  the  ministry  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  etc.  His  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one ;  for  at  that  time  Pirogov  was  the 
only  patron  of  the  Jewish  youth.  It  is  said  that  the 
contemporary  minister  of  public  instruction  meas- 
ured the  distance  between  the  Jewish  schools  and 
the  churches. 

Pirogov  lent  his  aid  particularly  in  the  organiza- 
tion at  the  University  of  Kiev  of  a  fund  for  aiding 
Jewish  students;   it  was  al.so  he  who 
Aids  Jew-    took  the  first  steps  toward  enabling 

ish  Stu-      Jews  to  carry  on   their  studies  with 

dents  at  government  aid,  to  receive  scholar- 
University,  ships,  etc.  Guided  by  the  same  edu- 
cational motives,  while  superintendent 
of  the  Odessji  di.strict  he  advocated  allowing  the 
publication  of  the  first  Busso-Jcwish  journal,  the 
"Bazsvyct,"  and  the  Hebrew  paper  "Ha-Meliz." 

Unfortunately  Pirogov's  efforts  met  with  no  sup- 
port ;  his  views  on  the  education  of  the  Jews  evoked 
no  sympathy;  and  in  the  course  of  time  access  for 
the  Jews  to  the  general  schools  became  more  difficult. 

BlBLinoRAPHV:  M.  MorKUlls.  X.  7.  riroam;  in  Ynflilnid,  1881, 
No.  .5;  N.  Itoivlnnlk.  Vztilitnili/  Pirof/nrn  tut  T'oj>n*.*j/  Pr*i8- 
i'//fjichf)ii)/n  }Vrrf«ci'.  In  Vinil.ht'd.  IIKS.  No.  8;  N.  Bakst, 
I'nmiinii  I'iriigiirn.  In  Tiiisslti  Yfvrei.  1882.  No.  I ;  Sochlne- 
nlvii.  y.  I.  Piritgiiva,  S  vols.,  St.  I'etersburR.  1900. 
II.  It.  * 

PISA  :  Town  in  Tuscany.  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Biver  Arno;  formerly  a  port  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
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Sea.  The  settlement  of  Jews  in  Pisa  dates  back  to 
very  early  times;  the  first  mention  of  a  congrega- 
tion is  met  with  iu  the  "Itinerary  "  of  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  found  twenty  families  there  (e.  1165). 
The  importance  of  Pisa  as  a  commercial  town  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  congregation  continued  to 
exist;  and  this  supposition  is  directly  confirmed  by 
statutes  of  the  republic  issued  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  exclude  Jews  from  giving  CTidence, 
and  command  them  to  wear  the  Jews'  badge.  The 
population,  po.ssibIy  envious  of  the  trade  of  the 
Jews,  was  hostile  to  them. 

Some  distinction  was  bestowed  upon  the  congre- 
gation by  the  settlement  of  the  Da  Pisa  family,  whose 
members,  by  their  eminence,  education,  and  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice,  were  extensively  and  benevolently 
active  in  behalf  of  the  Jews.     About  1400  Jehiel  b. 


and  had  become  subject  to  the  Medici,  who,  well 
aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  would  de- 
rive therefrom,  permitted  the  settlement  of  Jewish 
immigrants  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Wlien,  about 
1590,  the  Medici  opened  the  harbor  of  Leghorn,  they 
asked  Jews  to  settle  there  also;  and  in  1.593  the 
authorities  of  the  congrega-.ion  of  Pisa,  to  which 
Leghorn  was  for  the  time  being  subordinate,  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  naturalizing  foreign  Jews. 
The  young  congregation  of  Leghorn  soon  .separated 
from  that  of  Pi.saand  outnumberc<l  the  latter  consid- 
erably. The  Jews  of  Pisa  fared  as  did  those  of  other 
Tuscan  towns.  They  were  obliged  to  live  in  a 
ghetto,  and  were  restricted  in  their  rights;  but  in 
general  they  were  treated  kindly.  With  the  en- 
tranccof  the  French,  in  1798,  the  .lews  were  accorded 
full  citizenship.     The  Restoration  of  1814  acknowl- 


'iJ' 
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Old  Tombsto.nes  frcm  the  Jewish  Ckmetery  at  Pisa. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Albert  Hochreiwr.) 


Mattithiah  da  Pisa  founded  a  loan-bank  in  Pisa. 
He  represented  the  congregation  at  tlie  Congress  of 
Bologna  iu  1415,  and  at  Furli  in  1418.  His  grand- 
son, Jehiel,  a  Macenas  of  .lewish  poets  and  scholars, 
was  a  friend  of  Don  Isaac  Abravauel,  who  was  as- 
sociated with  him  and  who  while  still  in  Spain  laid 
claim  to  his  assistance  for  his  oppressed  brethren. 
At  the  same  time,  Jehiel  himself  was  in  danger;  as 
elsewhere  in  Italy  after  1450,  the  Dominicans  harassed 
the  Jews  in  Pisa;  and  in  1471,  apparently  during 
the  presence  of  Bernaidin  of  Feltre  in  the  city,  an 
assault  was  made  upon  their  houses.  Numbers  of 
fugitives  from  Spain  and  Portugal  disembarked  at 
the  port  of  Pisa,  among  them  the  Yahya  familj'. 
Isaac  da  Pisa,  the  son  of  Jehiel.  took  care  of  the  fu- 
gitives and  assisted  them  to  find  new  means  of  sup- 
port. The  same  intentions  guided  also  his  nephew, 
Jehiel  Nissira  b.  Samuel  da  Pisa,  who,  in  1.525,  shel- 
tered David  Rcubeni  under  his  roof  for  several 
months,  and  furthered  his  enterprises,  from  which 
Jehiel  expected  much  benefit  for  all  Jews. 
Pisa  in  the  meanwhile  had  lost  its  independence 


edged  the  independence  of  the  congregation;  the 
ghetto  was  abolished  ;  and  gradually  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  were  extended;  but  only  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1861)  brought  full 
equality. 

Of  rabbis  and  scholars  in  Pisa  the  following  are 
known:  Jehiel  b.  Mattithiah  da  Betel  (14th  cent.); 
Daniel  b.  Samuel  Rofe  b,  Daniel  Dayyan  da  Pisa; 
Raphael  b.  Eleazar  Meldola  (1750);  Jacob  b.  Jloses 
Senior;  Eliezer  b.  Jacob  Supiuo  (about  1800);  Judab 
Coriat ;  and  A.  V.  de  Benedetti.  Active  at  the  uni- 
versity were:  Salvadorede  Benedetti,  the  translator 
of  Judah  ha-Levi ;  Alesssindro  d'Ancona,  for  many 
years  the  dean;  and  Vittorio  Supino,  now  (1905)  also 
rector.  David  Castelli  was  secretary  of  the  Jewish 
congregation  in  1865.  Pisa  had  temporarily  a  He- 
brew printing-otfice  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1865  the  Jews  numbered  4.50;    in  1901  there 
were  500  in  a  total  population  of  about  61,300. 
BiBLiOGRArnv  :  Ersfli  and  Gnilxr,  Eiioi/r.  section  II.,  part  27, 

p.  l.il :  Citrriere  leraelitico,  x.,  \i.;  if.  E.  J.  xxvl, 
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PISA,  DA:  Itiilian  family,  derivinp  its  name 
fniiM  I  111-  lily  nf  I'isii.  ll  can  be  traced  bacli  to  the 
liftrrnlll  ci  lllliry. 

Abraham  ben  Isaac  da  Pisa  :  Talmudist;  son 
of  Isiuio  ben  .Ii'liicl;  lived  in  Holci(;"rt.  where  lie  died 
in  I'M.  He  was  often  eonsiiited  about  religious 
Hueslions.  One  of  his  responsa  is  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  Menaliein  Azariah  da  Fano,  in  which,  de- 
spite Mis  veneration  for  MeVr  ben  Isaac  Kat/knf.i.- 
i.KNlioiiEN  of  Padua.  Abraham  refutes  the  hitter's 
nrjiumertls  and  expresses  the  wish  that,  for  the  sake 
of  harmony,  the  rabbis  would  agree  upon  one  au- 
tliorily  in  accordance  with  whose  decisions  religious 
questions  might  be  decided.  A  court  banker.  Abra- 
ham sulTered  much  from  the  exactions  of  Ihe  popes 
during  the  Turkish  wars,  and  conseiiuently  was  in 
straitened  circumstances.  Not  being  aide  lo  pub- 
lish his  responsa,  he  left  them  in  manuscript,  with 
other  works  of  his. 

In  the  list  of  names  in  Ihe  archives  of  the  .Jewish 
community  of  Kmue  for  tli<'  years  \'>'Sli  to  1.143  is 
found  tlie  name  of  Solomon  da  Pisa  (see  Vogelstein 
and  Hieger,  "(!es<h.  der.Iuden  in  I{oni,"  ii.  4H)),  and 
among  tlie  prominent  mendiers  of  the  comnuinity 
during  the  period  l.')4--lfiil.")  were  Abraham  ben 
Joseph  and  Moses  ben  Solomon  da  Pisa  {ilj.  ii. 
421).  Two  ol'  tlie  later  descendants  of  tiiis  family 
were  Giuseppe  Pisa  (b.  1827.  Ferrara;  d.  Milan, 
Feb.  24,  1904)  and  his  nephew  Ugo  Pis.\.  The  for- 
mer, a  merchant  and  manufacturer,  look  an  active 
part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848. 

Other  distinguished  mi'mbers  of  the  family  were 
Jehiel  (see  .Ikw.  Encyc.  vii.  83)  and  Isaac  ben  Je- 
hiel  (for  whose  son  Abraham  see  above). 

Daniel  ben  Isaac  da  Pisa:  \Vealtliy  and  learned 
philantliropisl  of  tlie  si.\tcenlli  cenlury.  He  was 
called  to  the  rabbinate  of  Home  during  the  jiontifi- 
oale  of  Clement  VII..  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
harmonj'  into  that  community.  He  united  into  one 
congregation  the  difTerent  elements,  consisting  of 
Italian  and  foreign-born  .Tews,  and  instituted  a  coun- 
cil of  sixty  members  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
amalgamated  congregation.  The  decisions  of  this 
council  were  declared  legal  by  a  pajial  decree  of 
Pec.  12,  1.12 1.  While  David  Heubeni  was  at  Rome, 
Daiuel  da  I'isa  provided  for  his  wants  and  served  as 
his  interpreter  before  the  iiope.  Through  Daniel's 
inllucnceKeubcni  received  from  Clement  VII.  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  to 
other  Christian  monarchs. 

BlIii.iocRAPiiY:  (Iriilz.  (ifsrh.  Ix.  248:  (iprtiillali  ll>n  Yahva, 
ShiiMieli-l  hn-IsiililKiln}!.  ed.  Venice,  p.  &'ib;  Ili'lliirln.  Sfdi-r 
liii-liiiriil.  I.  :S!»i.  24.'>,  Warsaw,  18Sf ;  David  Kautuiann.  in  Ii. 
K.  J.  xxvl.  Sl-Siti,  xxix.  UB-H7,  xxxl.  Hi  rt  seq.,  xxxil.  i;!0- 
1;M:  Michael,  Or /i(i-^iii/wim.  No.  114  ;  HVemltii  Isrnrlitird, 
HKM,  p.  Kl'i;  ViiKi'lsteln  and  Eleger,  Ue^ch.  <ler  Juden  in 
Rom.  11.  40,  44,  la*. 
D.  8.  Man. 

JJgo  Pisa:  Italian  writer  and  senator;  born 
Aug.,  184.").  After  taking  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1866  he  studied  law.  In  1869  and  1870  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Italian  consulati;  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  then  secretary  of  legation  in  China,  Japan. 
London,  and  Berlin  successively.  In  1873  he  entered 
the  Ranca  Pisji  of  Milan;  he  was  elected  common 
councilor,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  coun- 
sel and  president  of  the  chamlier  of  commerce,  and 
finally  senator  (Nov.  17.  ls<)8). 


Pisa  is  the  author  of  Ihe  following  works:  "  As- 
sicura/.ione  Colletiva  Contro  gl'  Int'ortunii  sul  Iji- 
voro,  ed  Intervento  del  Patronato  Milanese  per  Fa- 
cilitarne  rApplica/.ione,"  Milan,  ISS.l:  "Liberi  Pro- 
tezionisti  e  Socialisti,"  ih.  1,81)2;  in  collaboration  with 
G.  Fraschi,  "Sulla  OpportunitiX  di  Dare  Maggiore 
Enicacia  Practica  all'  A/ione  del  Consiglio  dell  In- 
dustria  e  del  (^ommercio,"  //'.  18U3;  "Uelation  sur 
la  Prevoyance  pour  les  Accidents  de  Travail  en 
Italic  1882-89"  (in  "Congres  International  des  Acci- 
dents du  Travail  et  des  Assurances  Sociales  H 
Jlilan  "),  ill.  1894;  "  Delle  Norme  per  Hegolari-  il  Li- 
cen/.ianiento  degli  Agenii  ili  Commercio,"  etc.,  ib, 
1894;  "  Helation  sur  la  Prevoyance  jiour  les  Acci- 
dents du  Travail  en  Italic"  (in  "Comite  Itidien  dc9 
Sciences  Sociales  pour  I'Exposition  de  Paris"),  ib. 
1899. 
Bini.KxiK.vi'HV  :  lilitxtrazUinc  ItalUimi,  1898,  part  11..  p.  42.'). 

s.  U.  C. 

PISGAH  (always  with  the  article:  Ha-Pis- 
gah) :  Mountain  in  Moab,  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through 
that  country  (Num.  xxi.  20)  and  as  the  place  of  one 
of  Halak's  sacrilices  {ib.  xxiii.  14),  but  chietly  as  the 
place  of  Jloses'  death  after  he  had  beheld  from 
its  summit  "all  the  land  of  Gileail,  tmto  Dan;  and 
all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  >Ia- 
nasseh,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah,  unto  the  hinder 
[western]  sea:  and  the  south,  and  Ihe  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar" 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1-2.  H.  V.).  It  is  identilied  {ib. 
xxxiv.  1)  with  Jlount  Nkuo;  and  in  Num.  xxiii. 
14  the  "held  of  Zophim  "  is  the  "top  of  Pisgah." 
Under  the  "slopes  of  Pisgidi "  was  the  "sea  of  the 
Arabah  "  or  Dead  Sea  (Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49;  ,Iosli.  xii. 
3,  xiii.  20,  R.  V.). 

Pisgah  has  been  identified  also  with  the  modern 
Naba,  a  ridge  which  projects  westward  from  the 
plateau  of  Moab,  near  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  about  five  miles  southwest  of  Heshbon, 
and  2,643  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  and  3.93,')  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  described  by  C.  A.  Smith 
("Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  p. 
.563)  as  about  two  miles  long,  with  a  level  top  about 
one-half  mile  broad.  "It  is  of  flinty  limestone, 
mostly  barren."  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of 
the  whole  of  western  Palestine.  There  are  two 
summits:  the  higher,  Ras  Naba;  the  lower  and  out- 
ermnst,  Ras  Siyaghah.  The  latter  commands  the 
whole  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  is  probiibly  identical 
W'ith  the  "top  of  Pisgah  which  looketh  down  upon 
Jeshimon  "  (Num.  xxi.  20,  R.  V.,  margin). 

The  name  "Pisgah"  has  not  survived  till  modern 

times,  unless  in  "Ras  Fashkah,"  a  headland  on  the 

opposite  or  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  is  said 

to  have   been  still    used,  however,  in  the  time  of 

Eusebius  (in  the  form  *o(t)«;   conip.  LXX.  ipaaya, 

>l>nnxa)   for    a    district    in    that    region   (Eusebius, 

"Ononiasticon,"  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  124-12.5,  237). 

IirRMOGa,\piiv  :  fi.  A.  SmUli,  lliHlnrical  (leonrniilijl  nf  "'« 
It'ihi  LidkI.  pp.  .')ii2-.5Mi ;  'rristrani.  Lauil  nf  Mfitilt.  pp.  :CJi>- 
;WI;  Slim  H„f  y.iistfin  I'lih-tliiir.  pp.  I.'H-I.tB,  lilS-2n3:  Con- 
d.T,  Ileth  mill  Miiiili.M  ed.,  pp.  132  ct  scq.;  Driver,  Commcii- 
tiirii  iin  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.  1). 
K,  c.  J.  F.  McL. 

PISGAH,  HA-.     See  Pkuiodicals. 

PISTACHIO-NTJT.     See  Nit. 
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PITHOM  (DHD;  LXX.  Ucm.  ntft6fi):  One  of  tlie 
cities  whicli,  uccording  to  Ex.  i.  11,  was  built  for 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  by  the  forced  labor 
of  the  Israelites.  The  other  city  was  Raamses ;  and 
the  Septuagint  adds  a  third,  "On,  which  is  lleliop- 
olis."  The  meaning  of  the  term  niJ3DD  '"Ij?.  ren- 
dered in  the  Authorized  Version  "treasure  cities" 
and  in  the  Revised  Version  "  store  cities,"  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  The  Septuagint  renders  n-o?.«f  oxvpai 
"strong  [or  "fortitied"]  cities."  The  same  term 
is  used  of  cities  of  Solomon  in  I  Kings  i.\.  19  (comp. 
also  II  Chron. 
xvi.  4).  The  lo- 
cation of  Pitliora 
was  a  subject  of 
much  conjec- 
ture and  debate 
until  its  site  was 
discovered  by  E. 
Naville  in  the 
spring  of  1883. 
Herodotus  (ii. 
158)  says  that 
the  canal  made 
by  Necho  to  con- 
nect tlie  Red  Sea 
with  the  Nile 
"passes  Patu- 
mos,  a  city  in  the 
Arabian  nome." 
Tliis  district  of 
Arabia  was  the 
twentieth  nome 
of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  its  capital 
was  Goshen 
(Egyptian,  "Ko- 
sen  " ). 

The  site  of 
Pithom,  as  iden- 
tified liy  Naville, 
Is  to  the  east  of 
the  Wady  Tu- 
m  i  1  a  t ,  south- 
westof  Israailia. 
Here  was  for- 
merly a  group 
of  granite  stat- 
ues representing 
Rameses  II., 
standing  be- 
tween two 
gods ;  and  from 

this  it  had  been  inferred  that  this  was  the  city 
of  Raamses  mentioned  in  E.v.  i.  11.  The  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  Naville  for  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Fund  disclosed  a  city  wall,  a  ruined 
temple,  and  the  remains  of  a  series  of  bricli  buildings 
with  very  thick  walls  and  consisting  of  rectangular 
charnl)ers  of  various  sizes,  opening  only  at  the  top 
anil  without  any  communication  with  one  another. 
These  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  granaries  or 
store-chambers,  from  which,  possibly,  the  army  may 
have  been  supplied  when  about  to  set  out  upon  ex- 
peditions northward  or  eastward.  The  city  stood  in 
the  eighth  nome,  adjoining  that  of  Arabia;  so  that 


the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not  exactly  correct. 
It  was  known  in  the  Greek  period  as  Ileroopolis 
or  Heroonpolis.  The  Egyptian  name,  "Pitliom" 
(Pi-Tum  or  Pa-Tum),  means  "house  of  Tum"  [or 
"Atum"],  i.e.,  the  sun-god  of  Heliopolis;  and  the 
Greek  word  "Hero"  is  probably  a  translation  of 
"Atum." 

The  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Pithom  confirms  the 
Biblical  statement  and  points  to  Rameses  II.  as  the 
Pharaoh  that  oppressed  Israel.  Tlie  name  of  the 
city  Pi-Tum  is  first  found  on  Egyptian  monuments 

of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty.  Im- 
portant evidence 
is  tlius  afforded 
of  the  date  of  the 
Exodus,  which 
must  have  taken 
place  toward  the 
end  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty 
or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
twentieth  dy- 
nasty. 

In  the  Middle 
Ages  Fayum 
was  called 
"Pithom"  by 
the  Jews,  so  that 
the  Gaon  Saadia 
is  termed  "Al- 
Fayyumi"  in 
Arabic  (Hebr. 
"Ha-Pitomi"), 
and  he  himself 
translates  "  Pi- 
thom" in  Ex.  i. 
11  by  "Al  Fay- 
yum." 

BiBi.ioBRAPnT;  Na- 
ville, The  Store 
City  of  Pithom^ 
et«..  In  Mentoiriif 
Egtipt  Erplitra- 
tinn  Fmul.  \m>: 
Sayre,  Hifllier 
CritU'i.<m  ami  the 
Mnlililnrllt.i.lfm, 
pp.  tfill  .  (  sni..  iV) 
et  se'i.:  Drivt'r.  in 
Hoparth'.s  Alt- 
thoritii  ami  Ar- 
ehni'liimi.  18iW. 
pp.  54  ct  gcq.,  61, 
B8. 

E.  c.    J.  F.  McL. 

PITTSBURG  :  Second  largest  city  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  With  Allegheny,  the  twin-city 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Allegheny  River,  it  is  the 
chief  city  of  western  Pennsylvania. 

There  are  no  reliable  records  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Jewish  community;  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  between  1838  and  1844  a  small  number  of  Jews, 
mostly  from  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  WlUttenibcrg,  set- 
tled in  and  around  Pittsburg.  These  were  joined 
by  others  in  1847  and  by  still  others  in  1853,  who 
included  in  their  numbers  the  founders  of  Jewish 
communal  life.  The  first  Jewish  service  was  lield 
in  the  autumn  of  1844,  while  the  first  attempt  at 
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orfraniziitioii  was  iimile  in  1847.  when  a  mere  liand- 
ful  of  nun  cotnljiiUMl  with  the  hope  of  forming  a 
congregation.  Tlicy  worshiped  in  a  room  on  Penn 
street  near  Walnut  (now  i:itli)  street,  liaving  en- 
gaged tlic  Hev.  .Manuheinier  as  cantor.  They 
formed  also  a  Res  Almon  Society,  and  purchased 
a  cemetery  at  Troy  Hill.  The  congregational  hody 
linally  hecame  known  as  "  Ez  llajjiin."  It  lacked 
liomogencity  on  account  of  the  varying  religious 
views  of  its  memhers:  and  divisions  and  reunions 
took  place  from  time  to  time  until  about  1853,  when 
a  imited  congregation  was  formed  under  the  name 
"Rodeph  Shalom."  In  1864  a  further  division  oc- 
curred, the  seceders  chartering  a  congregation  under 
the  name  "Ez  Ilajjim  "  in  1865,  and  purchasing  a 
cemetery  at  Sharpsburg. 

Congregation  Hodeph  Shalom  first  worshiped  in 

a   half  over   the   Vigilant   engine-house    on   Third 

avenue,  then  in  the  Irish  hall  on  Si.xth  street,  and 

in  1801  built  on  Hancock  (now  Eighth) 

Congrega-   street  the  first  synagogue  in  western 

tion  Penn.sylvania.     In   1879  it  purchased 

Rodeph      the  West  View  Cemetery.     In  1884  the 

Shalom.  syna.gogue  was  eidarged,  but  it  was 
subsequently  torn  down,  and  the  pres- 
ent building,  under  erection  during  li)OU  and  1901, 
was  dedicated  on  Sept.  6  and  7  of  the  latter  year. 
Among  the  early  readers  and  teachers  of  IJodeph 
Slmlom  were  Sulzbaeher  and  Marcuson.  In  1854 
Williiiin  -Vrnihold  took  <'liarge  of  the  congregation, 
remaining  till  1865,  when  he  went  to  Philadel- 
phia. During  his  administration  the  congregation 
erected  the  temple  on  Eighth  street;  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Josiah  Cohen,  he  conducted  a  school 
which  was  maintained  from  1860  to  1868.  From 
1865  to  1870  L.  Naumburg  was  teacher  and  reader; 
and  in  his  day  the  Heform  movement  was  con- 
siderably advanced.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  con- 
gregation was  Lippman  JIayer,  who  came  from 
Selnia,  Ala.,  in  the  spring  of  1870.  He  success- 
fully guided  the  congregation  along  advanced 
Ueform  lines  until  his  retirement  as  rabbi  emeritus 
in  li)01.  By  that  time  he  had  seen  his  congregation 
grow  from  a  membership  of  65  to  150.  He  was 
succeeded  (April  1,  1901)  by  .1.  Leonard  Levy,  the 
present  (1905)  incumbent,  who  was  called  from 
Reform  Congregation  Keneseth  Israel.  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  past  two  years  Kodeph  Shalom  has 
grown  considerably.  Its  present  number  of  mem- 
bers and  seat-holders  exceeds  400;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  record  that  on  the  day  after  the  dedication  of  the 
new  temple  (Sept.  8,  1901)  the  congregation  con- 
tributed a  sum  of  money  which  not  only  liquidated 
a  debt  of  nearly  §100,000,  but  left  a  surplus  of  over 
§30.000. 

Hodeph  Shalom,  ■which  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  lias  been  presided  over  by  Abraham  Lippman, 
has  since  1901  issued,  for  the  use  of  its  members  and 
others :  "'  A  Book  of  Prayer  "  for  the  Sunday  services ; 
"A  Text-Book  of  Religion  and  Ethics  for  Jewish 
Children";  "A  Home  Service  for  the  Passover"; 
"A  Home  Service  for  Ilanukkah";  "The  Children's 
Service";  "Sabbath  Readings"  for  each  Sabbath  of 
the  year;  and  three  volumes  of  Sunday  lectures. 
The  congregation  distributes  these  Sunday  lectures 
weekly  in  pamphlet  form  to  all  who  attend  the  serv- 


ices, and  also  furnishes  gratuitou.sly  a  special  edi- 
tion to  non-Jewish  residents  of  Allegheny  county. 

The  Ea  Ilajjim  congregation  worshiped  fora  time 
in  a  hall  in  the  Dennis  block  on  Second  avenue, 
and  in  1882  purchased  its  present  building  on  Fourth 
and  Ross  streets.  It  has  jirospered.  and  isan  active 
force  in  Jewish  congregational  and  communal  life. 
Among  its  ministers  may  be  mentioned:  A.  Crone 
(1874-81):  A.  Bernstein  (i8Sl-91);  F.  Salinger (1891- 
1897);  Michael  Fried  (since  1898),  the  present  (190.5) 
incumbent,  a  graduate  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America.  Ez  Hajjim  belongs  to  the 
school  of  progressive  conservatism,  and  now  has 
family  pews  and  confers  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
It  has  inaugurated  Friday  evening  services  and 
has  a  La<lies'  Au.xiliary  Society,  a  fiourishing  re- 
ligious school,  and  a  growing  alumni  association. 

Pittsburg  is  notable  in  American  Jewish  history 
on  account  of  the  conference  (see  Jkw.  Encvc.  iv. 
215,  s.r.  CoNFKiiiCN-ci:s,  R.MtiiiNicAl.)  held  there  in 
1885,  and  is  also  well  known  asa  generous  su]i])orter 
of  all  national  Jewish  movements,  notably  the  He- 
bi'ew  Union  College  and  the  Denver  Hospital. 
Among  the  more  prominent  local  philanthropic  and 
charitable  institutions  maybe  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  J.  M.  Giisky  Orphanage  and  Home,  with 
the  Bertha  Rauh  Cohen  Annex.  The  Home  was 
founded  in  1890  by  Esther  Gusky,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  .lacob  JIark  Gusky.  The  Annex 
was  the  gift  in  1889  of  Aaron  Cohen  in  memory  of 
his  wife.  Bertha  Rauh  Cohen,  the  only  daughter 
of  Rosalia  Rauh  and  the  late  Solomon  Rauh. 
The  Home  has  03  inmates,  an  annual 

Philan-  income  of  about  §10.000.  and  an  cn- 
thropic  As-  dowmeut  fund  of  §67.000.  (2)  The 
sociations.  United  Hebrew  Relief  Association, 
a  union  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  and  the  Hebrew  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  It 
dispenses  §10,000  yearly,  and  has  a  siid<ing-fund 
of  §29,000.  (3)  The  Columbian  Council  School,  a 
social  settlement.  It  conducts  a  large  ninnbcr  of 
classes,  public  lectures,  a  library,  public  baths,  a 
gymnasium,  etc.  The  bathhouse  was  the  gift  of 
Alexander  Peacock.  The  disbursements  are  about 
§6,000  annuallj'.  (4)  The  Ladies'  Hospitjtl  Aid  se- 
curesand  [tays  for  hospital  attention  for  the  sick  poor. 
Ithasanannualincomeof  about  §8,000,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent endeavoring  to  erect  a  Jewish  hospital.  (5)  The 
Young  Ladies'  Sewing  Society,  which  dispenses 
clothing  to  the  poor;  income  about  .§2,000  annually. 

The  Concordia  Club  fosters  Jewish  social  life 
in  Pittsburg.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
is  represented  by  the  Columbian  Council.  The 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  has  been  reorganized,  and  gives 
promise  of  great  activity.  The  Independent  Or- 
der of  B'nai  B'rith  has  five  lodges;  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  the  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  the  Sons 
of  Benjamin,  .Sons  of  Israel,  and  Sons  of  Abraham 
have  two  each.  There  are  two  weekly  papers,  one 
in  English,  "The  Jewish  Criterion,"  of  which  Rabbi 
Levy  and  Charles  H.  Jcseph  are  the  editors,  and  one 
in  Juda'o-German,  the  "  Volksfreund." 

The  Jews  of  Pittsburg  are  prominent  in  the  profes- 
sions and  in  commerce.  Donors  to  non-sectarian 
charities  include  J.  D.  Behxd  and  Isaac  Kaufmann, 
the  latter  of  whom  in  1895  gave  the  Emma  Kaufmann 
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Free  Clinic  to  the  medical  department  of  the  West- 
ern University.     Among  those  who  have  held  posi- 
tions in  public  life  are  Emanuel  Wert- 
Prominent  heimer,  select  councilman  and  member 
Jews.        of  the  state  house  of  representatives; 
Morris  Einstein,  select  councilman  (15 
years);  Josiah  Cohen,  judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court; 
E.  E.  Mayer,  city  physician ;   L.  S.  Levin,  assistant 
city  attorney.     Isaac  W.  Frank  is  president  of  the 
National  Founders'  Association,  and  A.  Leo  Weil  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Voters' 
Civic  League. 

Since  1883  there  iias  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  Jews  in  Pittsburg,  the  new  settlers  com- 
ing mostly  from  eastern  Europe.  Russian,  Ruma- 
nian, and  Hungarian  .Jews  have  come  in  large  num- 
bers, and  are  beginning  to  display  an  appreciable 
interest  in  public  affairs.  They  have  six  synagogues 
(whose  rabbis  include  A.  M.  Ashinsky  and  M.  S. 
Sivitz),  many  hebras,  and  a  number  of  small  relig- 
ious societies.  The  Pittsburg  Jewry  strongly  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Zionistic  movement,  having  a 
large  number  of  Zionistic  societies.  The  number  of 
Jewish  inliabitants  is  estimated  at  between  1.5,000 
and  25,000,  in  a  total  population  of  about  323,000. 

Bibliography:  History  nf  Omgregatiim  Rodeph  Shalom, 
1899;  articles  in  the  Jewish  Criterion,  1901,  and  American 
Ifiraelite,  1.S93. 
A.  J.  L.  L. 

PIUS  IV.  (Gian  Angelo  Medici) :  Pope  from 
1559  to  15(J5.  He  was  a  Milanese  of  humble  origin, 
and  became  cardinal  under  Paul  III.,  through  the 
latter's  relations  with  Gian's  brother  Giangiacomo, 
who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sienna.  Gian,  who 
enjoyed  the  pope's  confidence,  was  clever,  good- 
natured,  condescending,  somewhat  worldly-minded, 
and  in  every  way  a  complete  contrast  to  the  fanatical 
Paul  IV.,  after  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
papacy.  This  contrast  appeared  in  the  severity 
with  which  he  dealt  with  Paul's  favorites.  Al- 
though he  did  not  favor  the  Inquisition,  he  did  not 
dare  attack  it.  He  convened  the  Council  of  Trent 
for  the  third  time,  and  succeeded  in  having  it 
hrought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  through  the 
ability  of  the  president  of  his  choice,  Marone. 

The  Jews  breathed  more  freely  under  Pius.  It 
was  due  to  his  intervention  that  Emperor  Ferdinand 
canceled  the  edict  of  expulsion  which  had  been  is- 
sued against  the  Bohemian  Jews.  He  bettered  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  and  in  the  Pontifical 
States  by  changing  and  in  part  revoking  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  Paul  IV.,  and  by  granting  them 
the  following  privileges:  to  lay  aside  the  Jews' 
badge  when  traveling,  if  they  remained  only  for  one 
day  in  any  place;  to  enlarge  the  ghetto,  and  to  open 
shops  outside  of  it;  and  to  acquire  real  estate  be3-ond 
the  ghetto  limits  to  the  value  of  1,500  gold  ducats. 
The  Jus  G.\z.\K.\  or  Gazag.\,  of  later  date,  rests 
upon  a  decree  to  prevent  the  increase  of  rent  in  the 
ghetto. 

Pius  ordered  the  restoration  of  account-books  and 
communal  records  which  had  been  confiscated,  and 
pardoned  all  the  trespasses  committed  by  the  Roman 
Jews  against  Paul's  decrees  except  murder,  coun- 
terfeiting, mockery  of  Christianity,  and  lese-majesty. 
He  even  granted  the  Jews  permission  to  print  the 
X.— 5 


Talmud,  though  under  a  different  name.     His  suc- 
cessor, Pius  v.,  followed  in  Paul  IV. 's  footsteps. 

v»;?i  -- ;  PS- '"''  "'■r,"'''-:-  David  fiaDs,  Zemah  Dawid  for  the 

year  l.rf     lianke,  Gesch.  der  P/lpgte,  I.  20.^  el  sen.:  Stem, 

UrkimahcheISe,trUi,e,p.m;  Vogelstein  and  Rie^er,  Ge™h 

'^idj&Th^'i''^''^  ''  '^■'  2"-- in  «-/-'»  "'*-. 

°-  H.  V. 

PITTUT  (plural,  Piyyutim)  :  Hymn  added  to 
the  older  liturgy  that  developed  during  the  Tal- 
mudic  era  and  up  to  the  seventh  century.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term  for  poetry, 
perhaps  more  directly  from  irotriTiic,.  The  author  of 
a  piyyut  is  called  "payyetan,"  a  Neo-Hebrew  form 
derived  from  "  piyyut."  In  midrashic  literature  the 
word  "piyyut"  is  used  merely  in  the  general  sense 
of  "fiction"  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxv.;  Yalk.,  Dan.  1063), 
while  "  payyetan  "  is  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  an 
author  of  synagogal  poetry.  R.  Eleazar,  son  of 
Simon  b.  Yohai,  was  called  a  student  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Mishnah,  a  payyetan,  and  a  preacher  (Lev. 
R.  XXX.;  Pesik.  179a,  ed.  Buber;  Zunz,  "G.  V."  p. 
380;  idem,  "S.  P."  p.  60). 

The  oldest  piyyutim  are  anonymous.     They  were 

written  during  the  era  of  tlie  early  Geonim  (c.  7th 

cent.)  and  are  embodied  in  the  prayer-book.     They 

show  an  attempt  at  meter,  and,  as  in 

Historical    some  late  Biblical  poetical  composi- 

Develop-     tions,  the  successive  lines  are  often  al- 
ment.         phabetically  arranged.     Examples  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ing prayer  "El  Adon,  ha-Kol  Yoduka,"in  the  peni- 
tential prayers  "  We-IIu  Ral.ium"  for  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  and  elsewhere. 

The  oldest  ixiyyetan  known  by  name  is  JosE  ben 
Jose  (ha-Yatom);  his  date  can  be  fixed  only  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  known  to  Saadia,  who  quotes 
him;  but  this  merely  proves  that  he  lived  not  later 
than  850.  The  next  payyetan  known  is  Yannai, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  the  most  pro- 
lific and  popular  of  the  old  payyetanim,  Eleazar  ben 
Kalir.  The  latter's  most  famoussuccessor  was  Saadia 
Gaon,  in  the  tenth  century.  From  that  time  the  pay- 
yetanim become  very  numerous  and  are  found  in 
all  larger  Jewish  settlements,  notably  in  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Zunz("Literaturgesch.") 
counts  over  900  names  of  payyetanim.  It  seems 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  troubadours 
and  the  minnesingers,  both  in  the  writing  of  their 
poems  and  in  their  musical  settings. 

In  Germany  in  the  eleventh  century  there  were 

Moses  ben  Kalonymus,  Meshullam  ben  Kalonymus, 

Simon   ben  Isaac,  and   Gershom  ben 

In  Judah ;  in  the  twelfth  century  Jeku- 

Germany,    thiel  ben  Moses  of  Speyer,  Menahcm 

France,  ben  Machir  of  Ratisbon,  Meir  ben 
Spain,  and  Isaac  (the  hazzan),  Kalonymus  ben 
Italy.  Judah,  Eliezer  ben  Nathan  (author  of 
the  history  of  the  persecutions  during 
the  Crusades),  Ephraim  ben  Isaac  of  Ratisbon,  and 
Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn;  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Moses  ben  Hasdai  ipn  (of  Tacliau  ?),  Eleazar 
ben  Judah  of  Worms,  ami  Eliezer  ben  Joel  ha-Levi. 

In  France  Benjamin  ben  Samuel  of  Coutances 
(llth  cent.;  Gross,  "Gallia  Judaica,"  p.  553),  Yom- 
Tob  ben  Isaac  of  Joigny  (martyred  at  York  in  1190), 
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Uashi,  and  many  of  the  tosalUts.  were  liturgical 
poi'ts,  as  were  Moses  of  Coucy  and  Abraham  and 
Jeduiah  Bedersi. 

In  Spain,  where  Hebrew  poetry  reached  the  high- 
est development,  the  best  litiiruieal  poets  were  Sol- 
omon ibn  Gabirol.  Jiidah  ha-Levi,  and  Abraham  and 
Moses  ibn  Ezra.  A  large  number  of  othcTS  whose 
names  are  famous  in  philosophical  and  Talniudic 
literature  wrote  liturgical  poems,  as  Joseph  ben 
Isimc  ibn  Abilur.  Isjiac  Ghayyat.  Judah  ben  Bileam, 
Bal.iya  ben  Joseph  ibn  Paljuda.  and  Isaac  ben  Reu- 
ben of  Barcelona;  even  JIaiinouidesis  known  as  the 
author  of  a  few  hymns. 

In  Italy,  where,  according  to  some.  Elea/ar  Kalir 
had  his  home,  there  were  payyetanini  from  the  tenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  According  to  Zunz.  Sol- 
omon ha  Babli  of  the  tenth  century  lived  in  Home 
("Babel"  being  a  metonyniic  name  for  Home).  To 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  belong  Isjiiah 
di  Trani  and  Imnian\iel  of  Home.  After  the  four- 
teenth, payyetanini  became  fewer,  and  their  produc- 
tions were  rarely  embodied  in  the  oHicial  liturgy. 
Generally  their  piyyutim  were  written  to  commemo- 
rate some  local  event.  Thus  Barueh  ben  Jihiel  ha- 
Kohen  wrote  on  the  devastation  wrought  during  the 
timeof  the  Black  Death  (1347):  Abigdor  Kara,  on  the 
persecution  in  Prague  (1389):  Samuel  Seliotten,  on 
the  fire  in  Fraidifort-on-tlie-Main  (1711) ;  Jacob  ben 
Isaac,  on  the  conipiest  of  Posen  by  a  hostile  army 
(1716);  and  Malachi  ha  Kohen,  on  an  earthquake 
that  threatened  Leghorn  (1743).  The  Thirty  Years' 
war  (1618-48),  also  the  Cossack  persecutions  under 
Chmielnicki  (1648),  produced  an  extensive  literature 
of  such  piyyutim. 

The  piyyutim  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to 
their  theme,  their  jilaee  in  the  liturgy,  or  their  form. 
Th<^  Selihah,  the  penitential  prayer. 
Classifica-    occupies   the   foremost    rank    and   is 
tion.  most  likely  the  olilest.     The  "  We-IIu 

Rahuni,"  for  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Geonim.  It 
was  originally  composed  for  fast -days,  as  were  some 
of  the  older,  anonj'mous  seliliot:  the  "El  Melek 
Yoslieb "  and  the  various  litanies,  which  are,  in 
parts,  found  in  Talniudic  literature;  the  "Abinu 
Malkenu";  and  the  "Mi  she-'Anah."  A  common 
theme  of  the  selihot  is  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (see 
'Aked.vii).  Another  regular  feature  of  the  peniten- 
tial prayers  is  the  confession  of  sins  ("widdui"). 
in  which  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive  lines  are 
generally  in  alphabetical  order.  The  introductory 
part  iscalled  the"petihah,"and  the  closing  part  the 
PiZMON,  to  which  there  is  a  refniin. 

The  hymns  for  holy  days  and  some  special  Sab- 
baths are  more  specifically  called  "piyyutim,"  or 
often,  wrongly,  "yozerot."  They  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  their  place  in  the  regular  liturgy.  Those 
that  arc  inserted  in  the  evening  prayer  ("  ■arbit")are 
called  Ma'arabiyyot ;  those  inserted  in  the  first 
benediction  of  the  morning  prayerare  called  Yozer, 
from  the  benediction  "  Yozer  Or  "  :  in 
Special       the     second    benediction.    Ahabah, 

Names.       from  the  initial  word  of  that  benedic- 
tion;  those  inserted  in  the  benediction 
following  the  Shema'  are  called  Zulat,  from  the  key- 
words "En  Elohim  zulateka,"  or  Ge'uUah,  from 


the  benediction  "Go'el  Yisrael."  Other  names 
taken  from  the  characteristic  words  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  |)iyyu(im  arc  inserted  an'  Ofan  and 
Ue'orah.  Kerobot  (incorrectly  Keroboz,  ]iiiliaps 
under  French  inllui-nce;  Zunz,  "!''.  1'."  p.  (')'))  is  the 
name  of  a  i>iyyut  inserted  in  the  Telillah  proper  (see 
^LEitoiioT  and  Siikmonkii  'Esukii).  .Viioiher  name, 
rarely  u.sed,  for  the  same  piyyut  is  Shib'ata,  from 
"shib'ah"  (—  "seven  "),  because  tin-  lelillot  fur  Sab- 
bath and  holy  days  consist  of  seven  benedieliims. 
A  special  class  of  piyyutim  is  formed  by  the  Toka- 
hah  (=  "reproof "),  penitential  discourses  some- 
what .similar  to  the  widdui,  and  the  hCtNAii  for  the 
Ninth  of  Ab. 

According  to  their  poetical  form  there  are  to  be 
distinguished  lh<-  Sheniyah,  ilie  stanzas  i.f  which 
consist  of  two  lini'S  eiuli ;  the  Shelishit,  consisting 
of  llin  I' liri("i ;  (he  Pizmon,  already  mentioned;  the 
Mostegab,  in  which  a  Biblical  verse  is  used  at  the 
beginning  of  every  stanza  ;  the  Shalmonit,  a  meter 
introduced  by  .Solomon  ha-Babli  (Zunz.  "  S.  P."  p. 
1«7;  ii/iiii.  "Hitus."  p.  135).  The  poetical  form  was 
originally  acrostic,  according  to  the  al|dial)et  in 
proper  order  (3X)  or  reversed  (pIC'D)  or  in  some 
artificial  form  (D  3^X)-  In  later  times,  beginning 
with  the  eleventh  century,  it  bi'Came  customary 
for  the  author  to  weave  his  name  into  the  acrostic, 
sometimes  adiling  an  invocation  ;  for  instance,  "May 
lie  prosper  in  the  Law  and  in  good  deeds." 

The  days  on  which  piyyutim  are  inserted  in  the 
regular  liturgy  are  the  iioly  days  (including  Purini 
and  the  Ninth  of  Ab)  and  a  number  of  Sabbaths 
which  possess  special  significance,  as 
When  Piy-  the  Four  P.vhasiiivvot,  including  the 
yutim  Are   Sabbaths  falling  between  them  ("  Ilaf- 

Recited.  sjikot");  the  Sabl)aths  on  which  New 
Moon  falls;  Hanukkah  Salibath  ;  Sab- 
bath Bereshit,  when  the  first  portion  of  the  Torali 
is  read;  Sabbaths  on  which  the  Scriptural  reading 
has  some  special  significance,  as  when  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  (Waycra),  or  the  Song  of  Moses  (Beshal- 
lah).  or  the  Ten  Commandments  (Yitro),  or  the  law 
of  the  Red  Ileifer(Hukkat)  is  read;  and  other  Sab- 
baths. The  persecutions  during  the  Crusades  con- 
stitute the  theme  of  the  "Zulat,"  on  the  Sabbaths 
intervening  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  Spe- 
cial events,  as  a  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath  or  a 
wedding  during  the  week,  are  celebrated  by  appro- 
priate piyyutim.  On  this  point  the  various  rites,  as 
thcAshkenazic,  the  Polish.  theSephardic.  the  Italian, 
those  of  Carpentras  and  Oraii.  Frankforl-on-the- 
Main,  Worms,  and  Prague,  and  other  prominent 
old  communities,  differ  very  greatly,  as  they  differ 
also  with  regard  to  the  pieces  selected  for  the  holy 
days.  In  general,  however,  every  miidiag  has  given 
preference  to  the  works  of  local  authors. 

The  natural  development  of  the  language  intro- 
duced into  the  piyyutim  not  only  the  Neo-IIebrew 
words  which  are  found  in  the  prayers  of  Talniudic 
times,  such  as  "'olam"  in  the  sense  of  "the  uni- 
verse" (Biblical  Hebrew,  "eternity"),  "merkabah" 
(=  "thedivinechariot"), "hitljin  "  (=  "to arrange"), 
but  also  a  large  number  of  new  words  formed  on 
models  and  from  roots  found  in  Talniudic  and  mid- 
rashic  literature  or  arbitrarily  developed  from  such 
words  as  are  met  with  in  tlie  works  of  the  oldest 
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payyetanim.     Thus  Jose  bcu  Jose  employs  "shu'at 
iketoret "  (=  "  the  service  of  the  frankincense  ")  in 
his  ritual  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lanclshutli, 
"Siddur  Hegyon  Leb,"  p.  507,  KOnigsberg,  1875), 
an  expression  the  use  of  which  has 
Philolog'-     only  a  weak  support  iu  the  Biblical 
ical  and     "sha'ah"  (comp.    Gen.    iv.  5).     The 
Dogmatic    typical  development  of  the  mannerism 
Charac-      of  the  payyetanim  is  found  as  early  as 
teristics.     in  the  works  of  Yanuai — for  instance, 
in  liis  piyyut  for  Passover  eve,  em- 
bodied  in   the  Haggadaii   and   in  the  Ashkenazic 
ritual    for   the   Sabbath   preceding   Passover  (''Az 
Rob  Nissim ").     lie  uses  by  preference  such   rare 
and  poetical  expressions  as  "zarah"  (=  "to  call  ")  in- 
stead of  "  kara,"  and  "sah  "  (  =  ''he  spoke  ")  for  "dib- 
ber" ;  and  such  midrashic  allegorical  designations 
as  "gcr  zedek  "  for  Abraham,  "  Patros"  for  Egypt; 
and  he   arbitrarily  mutilates  Biblical  and    rabbin- 
ical words  {e.g.,  riD'D  [="tlie  camp"]  from  Dp'D 
[Greek,  niffr],  the  Aramaic  translation  of  "degel" 
in  Num.  ii.  2). 

The  master  in  this  line  is  Kalir,  whose  f'Vlp  }'N  in 
the  kerobah  for  Sabbath  Zakor  (the  Sabbath  prece- 
ding I'urini)  lias  become  proverbial  for  its  manner- 
isms (see  Erter,  "  Ha-Zof eh, "  Vienna,  1864).  No  bet- 
ter, as  a  rule,  is  its  intrinsic  wortli  as  poetry.  The 
piyyut  suffers  from  endless  repetitions  and  from  ex- 
cessive attention  to  rime  and  the  acrostic.  One  of 
the  most  curious  instances  is  afforded  by  the  selihah 
of  Ephraim  ben  Jacob  of  Bonn  (13th  cent.),  beginning 
"Ta  shema',"  and  found  iu  the  Ashkenazic  ritual  for 
the  fifth  day  after  New-Year.  The  author,  who 
shows  a  remarkable  command  of  the  Talmudic  idiom 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  Talmudic  dialectics, 
argues  with  God,  in  the  style  of  the  Talmudic  dis- 
course, to  prove  that  Israel  should  receive  far  better 
treatment  at  His  hands,  saying,  "To  every  question 
there  is  an  answer;  only  mine  remains  unanswered  !  " 
There  are,  however,  a  few  noble  exceptions,  as 
Judah  ha-Lcvi's  poems,  notably  his  famous  ode  on 
Zion,  foiuid  in  tlie  liturgy  for  the  Ninth  of  Ab,  and 
Solomon  ibn  Gabirol's  hymns,  as  his  wonderful  pen- 
itential hymn  "Shomamti  he-Rob  Yegoni "  in  the 
Ashkenazic  ritual  for  the  Fast  of  Gedaliah.  Abra- 
ham ibn  Ezra's  religious  poetry,  while  noble  in 
thought  and  grammatically  correct,  lacks  the  in- 
spiration of  true  poetry. 

Among  the  German  and  French  payyetanim,  Solo- 
mon ben  Abun  of  France  (12th  cent.)  and  Simon 
ben  Lsaac  of  Worins  (10th  cent.)  likewise  may  be 
quoted  as  exceptions.  While  both  poets  labor 
under  the  difficulties  created  by  the  customs  of 
acrostic,  rime,  and  midrashic  allusion,  thej'  display 
deep  religious  sentiment  and  are  free  from  that 
mannerism  which  seeks  distinction  in  creating  diffi- 
cidties  for  the  reader.  Simon  ben  Isaac's  poem 
beginning  "Atiti  lehanauek,"  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  kerobah  for  the  Shaharit  serv- 
ice of  the  second  New-Year's  day  (Ashkenazic 
ritual),  is  a  noble  expression  of  trust  in  God's 
mercy,  not  unworthy  of  Ps.  cxxxix.,  from  which 
the  author  drew  his  inspiration.  The  pizmon 
"Shofet  I\ol  ha-Arez,"  by  Solomon  ben  Abun  (Zunz, 
"Litcraturgesch."  pp.  311-312).  found  in  the  Ash- 
kenazic ritual  for  the  day  preceding  New-Year  and 


for  the  Shaharit  service  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
expresses  in  profoundly  religious  tones  the  belief  in 
divine  justice. 

It  seems,  as  has  already  been   slated,  that  the 
payyetanim,  Hke  the  troubadours,  conceived  their 
poetry  as  something  that  possessed  no 
Opposition   liturgical  character  in  the  strict  sense 
to  of  the  word.     The  degree  of  approval 

Piyyutim.  with  which  these  hymns  were  re- 
ceived, or  of  personal  respect  which 
the  author,  in  many  instances  a  local  rabbi,  enjoyed, 
decided  for  or  against  the  insertion  of  the  piyyutim 
in  the  Mahzou  of  the  congregation.  Opposition  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  piyyut  in  the  regular  prayer  as 
an  unlawful  interruption  of  divine  service  is  found 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  Rabbenu  Tarn 
(Jacob  ben  McTr)  defends  the  practise  against  the 
objections  of  Ilananeel  and  Ilai  Gaon  ("  Haggahot 
Maimoniyyot."  in  "Yad,"  Tetillah,  vi.  3).  Jacob 
ben  Asher  disapproves  of  the  practise,  quoting  the 
opinion  of  his  father,  Asher  ben  Jehiel.  and  of  Jlci'r 
ha-Kohen.  Still,  iu  the  fourteenth  century  the  cus- 
tom was  so  well  established  that  Jacob  Moi.i.n 
(Maharil ;  Hilkot  Yom  Kippur,  p.  47b,  ed.  War- 
saw, 1874),  disapproved  not  only  of  the  action  of  his 
disciples,  who  preferred  to  study  in  the  synagogue 
while  the  congregation  recited  the  piyyutim,  but 
also  of  any  departure  from  local  custom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  piyyutim  and  the  traditional  airs(Is.serles, 
in  notes  on  Tur  Orah  Havyim,  68;  Shulhan  "Aruk, 
Orah  Havyim,  619). 

Other  objections,  from  the  esthetic  standpoint, 
and  on  account  of  the  obscure  and  often  blasphe- 
mous language  used,  have  been  presented  in  a  mas- 
terly criticism  upon  Kalir's  piyyutim  by  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (commentary  on  Eccl.  v.  1).  These  objec- 
tions, against  which  Heidenheim  endeavored  to  de- 
fend Kalir  (commentary  on  the  kerobah  for  the 
Musaf  of  the  Day  of  Atonement),  were  revived  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Reform  movement  (see 
Zunz,  "  Ritus,"  pp.  169  et  seq.).  Indeed,  as  earlj'  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-  dogmatic 
objections  to  the  piyyutim  were  raised,  chiefly  in 
regard  to  addressing  prayers  to  the  angels,  and  to 
certain  gross  anthropomorphisms  (Lampronti,  "Pa- 
had  Yizhak,"  s.i\  V3"lV.  pp.  33b  d  seq.) — objections 
the  force  of  which  some  of  the  strictest  Orthodox 
rabbis,  like  Moses  Sofer,  recognized.     (See  Axthro- 

POMOm-HISM  AND  AXTHKOPOfATIIISM. 

The  Reform  movement  resulted  in  the  general 
disuse  of  the  piyyutim  even  in  synagogues  in 
which  otherwise  the  traditional  ritual  was  main- 
tained ;  but  in  such  S3'nagogues  and  even  in  almost 
all  those  which  use  the  Reform  ritual,  some  of  the 
most  popular  piyyutim  for  New-Year  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement  have  been  retained. 

The  verbal  ditficulties  of  the  piyyut  made  com- 
mentaries a  necessity,  so  that  even  the  authors  them- 
selves appended  notes  to  their  piyyutim.  An  ex- 
haustive commentary  by  Johanan  Treves  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Bologna  (1541)  edition  of  the  Roman 
Mahzor.  Of  the  later  commentators  none  has  done 
more  valuable  work  than  Wolf  HEiDF.MiF.nf,  who, 
however,  limited  himself  to  the  Ashkenazic  and  to 
the  Polish  ritual.  He  was  the  first,  al.so.  to  write  a 
correct  German  translation  of  the  whole  JIabzor,  but 
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niillier  liis  nor  Michael  Sachs's  transhitimi  succeed 
in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  remaining  faithful  to 
the  orij;liial  and  producing  at  the  same  tim('  a  read- 
able text  in  German.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
translations  in  other  mo<lern  languages.  An  e.\cep- 
tioti  e.\ists  in  the  work  of  Seligmann  Hici.i.KH,  wlio 
succeeded  in  producing  a  really  poetical  version  of 
some  of  the  piyvulim. 

BiBi.iociR.vrnv:  .Unfizor,  p<l.  llilcliTihilm.  Intnxiuction  :  Ziinz, 
S.  1'.:  UU-m.  Lilii;ilum,:s,-li.:  UU-m.  Ititiis;  licsteltner,  .Ud/- 
(i(ic/i  liii-l'ijiiliiii-  Berlin,  is^i;  Wi-is-s.  /<")■.  iv.  S-'l-SiU; 
Landslmtli.  'AiiimuiJc  lia-'Almildli :  Kli'iki-li-s.  TisliKhalt  rac- 
^t/iii/i(i/i.  vol.  I..  .No.  1,  I'ratrue.  |S(H);  Hciir,  I >i,  Sliinnifn 
der  Aellfstin  uiul  aiaubwUntii/xtcn  litiljluiuii  ttlicr  die 
i»Ou(i;n,  Uiipslc,  liS57. 

PIZMON:  Hymn  with  a  refrain;  usually  the 
chief  porui  in  the  scheme  of  sclihot  sung  or  recited 
by  the  cantor  and  congregation  in  alternation.  Of 
the  many  etymological  derivations  suggested  for 
the  word,  "  psalm  "  (Greek,  i'ahiic)  seems  the  most 
likely.  Others  which  have  been  olTer(<l  find  the 
origin  of  the  word  in  the  Aramaic  DTS  (lamenta- 
tion), the  Hebrew  ta  (treasure;  comp.  Dn30),  the 
Greek  -rroiri/ia  (poem),  or  the  French  "passemente- 
rie "  or  German  "  posamentir"  (embroidery). 

Among  the  Sephardim  any  important  hymn,  in 
parts  of  the  .service  other  than  the  selihot,  con- 
structed in  metrical  stanzas  witii  a  refrain,  is  termed 
a  pizmon.  Such,  for  e.\ample.  arc  Aiior  Kkt.\nn.\ii 
and  'Et  Siiaauk  R.vzon.  These  and  others  like 
them  are  distinguished  by  a  special  traditional  mel- 
ody. This  is  also  the  case  with  the  chief  iiizmnnim 
of  the  Ashkenazim  (comp.  Bemoza'e  Mknii.iaii  ; 
YiSRAEi,  Nosiia' ;  Zeicoh  Bkkit);  but  several  are 
chanted  to  a  general  melody  for  such  poems,  for 
which  see  Selihah. 

On  the  use  of  the  word  "pizmon  "  among  the  Jews 

of  South  Arabia,  see  "Berliner  Festschrift,"  p.  13. 

BlBLiocRAPnv:  Artich  CompUtum,  ed.  Koliut,  s.v.  JIDID, 
where  vitluiible  material  Is  (jlvcri. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

PIZZIGHETTONE,  DAVID  BEN  ELIE- 
ZER  HA-LEVI  :  Italian  Talmudist  and  physi- 
cian ;  nourished  in  th('  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. As  physician  he  was  active  in  Cremona;  as 
editor,  in  Venice.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Bomberg  printing  establishment,  and 
wrote  an  introduction  to  tlie  edition  of  Maimonides' 
"Yad  ha  Mazakah  "  published  there. 

According  to  a  sUitement  of  Landshuth,  Pizzi- 
ghettonewas  rabbi  in  Ferrara;  but  this  stjitement  is 
erroneous. 

Bibliooraphy:  Mortam,  Inilicc;  1.  T.  Eisenstadt,  Da'at  Ise- 

<t'Ktttiitu  p.  -W;  I.,andshiitli,  \innnwie  Ita-'Alnniah,   n.  'Si^i; 

FOrst.  mil.  Jtul.  ill.  IIIC. 

E.  C.  A.    Pe. 

PJXJBKO,  ABRAHAM  MARCUS  :  Russian 
Hebraist  ami  pedagou-ur;  Imiri  at  Li>inza  Feb.  1.^, 
1853.  After  having  studied  Talmud  and  rabbinics. 
he  devoted  himself  to  modern  Hebrew  literature, 
ptihlishing  successively  :  "  Bat  Yiftah  "  (Lyck,  1873). 
a  Biblii^al  poem;  "He'uyim  ha-Debarim  leMi  slie- 
Amaram"  (Warsaw,  1880),  criticisms  on  Biblical  and 
Talniudical  legends;  "Sefcr  Jliktabim  ha-Shalem  " 
(ib.  1882),  a  Hebrew  letter- writer,  containing  1.50 
specimens  of  letters  on  dilTerent  subjects;  "Nit'e 
Na'amanim  "  {il>.  1884),  100  stories  for  the  young; 
"Kur  haMibhan"  (ilj.  1887),  a  book  for  teachers, 


containing  a  Biblical  catechism;  "  Haskalali  Medu- 
mah'"  {ill.  188S).  a  sketch  of  Jewish  lir<'. 

In  18!t3  Pjurko  publisheil  eleven  stories  for  eliil- 
dren,  two  of  which  were  writteu  by  his  son  Hay- 
yim,  and  in  189-t  ".SliebeJ,  Sofer  lia  Shalem,"  a  new 
letter-writer,  also  containing  l.")0  specimens.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  "  Yalkut  ha-Ke'im,"  a  gram- 
matical work  in  verse,  and  issued  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  liis"Xit'e  Na'amanim."  "Elef  lia  Magen," 
a  grammar  for  school  courses,  was  published  in 
1898. 

In  1899  Pjurko  began  the  publication  of  the 
weekly  periodical  "Gail  Sba'ashu'im,"  in  which,  be- 
sides numerous  articles  by  him,  two  of  his  works 
deserving  special  mention  were  pulilished,  namely, 
"  Ab  le-Banim  "  (189!))  and  "  lla-Kub  we-Talmidaw  " 
(1900).  The  latter  work  consists  of  e.s.says  on  gram- 
mar. In  ailclition,  Pjurko  has  contributed  to  many 
Hebrew  periodicals. 

II.  R.  B.  Ei. 

PLACE-NAMES  :  The  geographical  names  of 
Palestine  :iii'  not  sci  often  susceptible  of  iiilerpreta- 
tion  as  the  pcr.sonal  names,  which  fre(iueiitly  form 
regular  sentences  referring  to  divine  action  (see 
Names).  The  majority  of  place-names,  ]ii(ibal)ly, 
preceded  the  Israelilish  conquest,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  them  have  already  been  identified 
in  the  name-list  given  in  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  (see  ma]),  Jew.  Encvc.  i.\.  480).  Here 
there  are  towns,  like  Joppa,  .lerusalem,  Gaza,  Dor, 
and  Ajalon,  which  have  had  a  continuous  existence 
under  one  name  for  over  three  thousand  3-ears.  Even 
of  the  compound  names,  some  existed  in  the  early 
lists,  showing  that  Abel,  Ain,  and  Beth  were  used 
from  the  earliest  times  to  designate  respectively 
meadows,  springs,  and  shrines. 

Some  of  the  names  of  places  bear  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  shrines  of  local  deities;  thus,  Beth- 
shemesh  and  En-shemesh  were  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun;  Beth-anath  and  Betli-dagon  to 
Anath  and  Dagon  respectively.  Ashtart  seems  to 
have  been  the  local  deity  of  Ashteroth  Karnaim, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  various  place- 
names  containing  "rimmon"  (En-rimmon,  Gatli- 
rimmon,  etc.)  indicate  a  deity  of  that  name,  though 
"rimmon  "  itself  means  "pomegranate."  In  a  few 
cases  the  indefinite  term  "el"  is  used,  as  in  Beth-el, 
Penuel,  and  Jezreel.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
places  were  named  in  honor  of  the  Israelitish  god  or 
of  some  Canaanite  local  deity. 

In  addition  to  such  theophorous  names  there  are 
many  which  are  derived  from  plants,  as  Beth-lap- 
puali  (the  apple-tree);  Hazezon-lamar  (the  city  of 
Iialm-trees;  another  name  for  .Jericho);  while  Elim 
and  Elon  imply  the  oak.  Similarly,  jilace-namesare 
derived  from  animals,  as  from  the  stag  (Ajalon),  the 
gazel  (Ophrah),  the  wild  ass  (Arad),  the  calf 
(Eglon),  and  the  kid  (En-gedi).  Bird-names  are 
more  rare,  Beth-hoglah  (I  he  partridge)  being  the  best 
known.  The  place  Akrabbim  was  iu-ol)ably  named 
after  the  scorpions  which  aboundeii  there  (for  a 
fuller  list  see  Jacobs,  "Studies  in  Biblical  Archieol- 
ogy,"  pp.  101-103). 

Some  of  these  names  occur  in  plural  or  in  dual  form, 
as  Eglaim.  Mahanaim,  Diblathaim;  in  the  vocalized 
text  of  the  Bible,  Jerusalem  also  has  this  form.     In 
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the  majority  of  cases,  it  appears  this  refers  to  some 
duplication  of  objects — in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  twin  hills  upon  which  it  is  situated.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  compound  names  conveying  in- 
formation as  to  the  localities,  as  those  compounded 
with  "en"  (spring),  e.g.,  En-rogel,  En-gedi;  with 
"beer"  (well),  e.g.,  Beer-sheba,  Beeroth;  with 
"hazar"  (village),  e.g.,  Hazar-gaddah ;  with  "ir" 
(town),  e.g.,  Ir-nahash;  with  "kir"or  "kiryah" 
(city),  e.g.,  Kir-Moab;  and  with  "gath"  (wine- 
press), e.g.,  Gath-rimmon. 

Natural  features  gave  names  to  other  places,  as 
the  predominant  color  in  Lebanon  (white),  or  Adum- 
mim  (red).  The  size  of  a  town  gave  rise  to  the 
names  Rabbah  (great),  and  Zoar  (small),  while  its 
beauty  is  indicated  in  Tirzah  and  Jotbah.  The 
need  of  defense  is  indicated  by  the  frequency  of 
such  town-names  as  Bozrah,  which  means  litei'ally 
a  "fortified  place,"  Geder,  a  "walled  place,"  and 
Mizpah,  a  "watch-tower." 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  component  is  "beth," 
implying,  as  a  rule,  a  sacred  shrine.  This,  however, 
is  sometimes  omitted,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Beth- 
baal-meou,  which  occurs  also  as  Baal-meon,  though 
sometimes  the  second  component  is  omitted  and  the 
word  reduced  to  Betli-meon.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  name  of  Bethlehem  is  connected  with  the 
Babylonian  god  Lahamu.  Especial  interest  at- 
taches to  the  place-names  Jacob-cl  and  Joseph-el, 
which  occurred  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and 
are  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  names  of  the 
Patriarchs. 

Altogether,  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  place- 
names  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocry- 
pha, the  majority  of  which  still  need  philological 
inquiry.  Many  names  relating  to  places  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament  with  specialized  meanings  which 
are  not  adequately  represented  in  the  English  ver- 
sions, as  Shefelah  (the  maritime  plain  of  Phenicia) ; 
so  with  Negeb  (southern  Judea). 

Bibliography  :  G.  B.  Gray,  in  Cheyne  and  Black,  Encuc. 
Bihl:  G.  Grove,  in  Stanley's  Sitiat  and  Palestine,  pp. 
iTJ-SH. 

J. 

PLACZEK,  ABRAHAM:  Austrian  rabbi; 
born  at  Prerau  Jan.,  1709;  died  at  Boskowitz  Dec. 
10,  1884.  In  1827  he  became  rabbi  in  bis  native 
city,  and  from  1833  to  1840  he  officiated  at  Weiss- 
kirchen,  in  Moravia,  whence  he  was  called  to  Bos- 
kowitz. In  Oct.,  1851,  he  succeeded  S.  R.  Hirsch  as 
acting  "  Landesrabbiner  "  of  Moravia,  and  in  this  office 
he  successfully  defended  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  of  reaction.  Piaczek  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Talmudists  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  a  successful  teacher,  and  carried  on  corre- 
spondence with  eminent  rabbis,  in  whose  collections 
ot  responsa  his  name  is  frequently  mentioned. 
Bini.ioGRAPiiY:    Die   JVeuzeit,  ISSi,  p.  483;    G.    Deutseh.  in 

S.   F. 


Liial),  ed.  Epstein,  Brfmn,  1.S8.5. 
S. 


PLACZEK,  BARUCH  JACOB:  Austrian 
rabbi;  born  at  Wcisskirchcn,  Moravia,  Oct.  1,183.5; 
son  and  successor  of  Abraham  Placzek.  In  1858  he 
founded  a  high  school  at  Hamburg,  and  two  years 
later  was  called  to  Briinn.  Since  1884  he  has  been 
styled  "  Landesrabbiner  "  of  Jloravia,  after  having 


had  charge  of  that  rabbinate  as  assistant  to  his  father 
from  1861.  It  is  mainly  due  to  him  that  only  men 
with  an  academic  and  theological  training  are  ap- 
pointed as  rabbis  in  Jloravia.  Placzek  is  now  (1905) 
chief  rabbi  of  Brunn,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph,  and  curator  of  the  Israeliti.sch-Theolo- 
gische  Lehranstalt  at  Vienna;  he  was  likewise 
founder  of  the  Proseminar,  with  which  a  cantors' 
school  is  connected,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  phil- 
anthropic societies.  He  is  an  honorary  member  also 
of  several  political  societies. 

Placzek  has  published,  in  part  under  the  pseudo- 
nym Benno  Planek :  "Gedichte"  ("Im  Eruw, 
Stimmungsbilder,"  1867),  the  novel  "Der  Takif," 
and  other  works,  several  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  French,  and  Hebrew.  He  is 
known  also  as  a  naturalist  (comp.  "Kosmos,"  v., 
vols.  iii.  and  x. ),  his  scientific  works  including :  "  Die 
Affen,"  "  Wiesel  und  Katze,"  "Der  Vogelgesang 
nach  Seiner  Tendenz  und  Entwicklung,"  "  Vogel- 
schutz  Oder  Insektenschutz,"  "Zur  Klarung  in  der 
Vogelfrage,"  "Atavismus,"  and  "Kopf  und  Ilerz" 
(an  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  logic). 

s.  S.  F. 

PLAGUE.  —  Biblical  Data:  Word  which  is 
used  in  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible  as  a 
rendering  of  several  Hebrew  words,  all  closely  re- 
lated in  meaning.  These  are:  (1)  "Maggefah"(a 
striking,  or  smiting):  Used  in  a  general  way  <  t  the 
plagues  inflicted  upim  the  Egyptians  (E.\.  i\.  3-4); 
of  the  fatal  disease  which  overtook  the  spies  (Num. 
xiv.  37),  and  of  that  which  slew  manj'  of  the  people 
after  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  48-49),  and 
at  Shittim  because  of  idolatrous  practises  at  the 
shrine  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.  8,  9,  18;  Ps.  cvi.  29- 
30);  of  the  tumors  which  attacked  the  Philistines  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  Ark  (I  Sam.  vi.  4),  and 
of  the  three  days'  pestilence  which  ravaged  I.srael 
after  David's  numbering  of  the  people  (II  Sam. 
xxiv.  21,  25);  of  a  disease  of  the  bowels  (II  Chron. 
xxi.  14-15),  and,  prophetically,  of  a  plague  which 
shall  consume  the  flesh  of  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem, 
both  man  and  beast  (Zech.  xiv.  13,  15,  18). 

(2)  "Negef."  from  the  same  root  and  with  the 
same  general  meaning  as  "maggefah"  (a  blow, 
a  striking):  Used  of  the  plague  of  Baal-peor 
(.Tosh.  xxii.  17),  of  that  which  followed  the  rebellion 
of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  46-47),  and  with  a  general  ap- 
plication (Ex.  xii.  13,  XXX.  12;  Num.  viii.  19).  The 
corresponding  verb  is  used  with  the  sense  of  "to 
plague "  in  Ex.  xxxii.  35,  Josh.  xxiv.  5,  and  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  23. 

(3)  "Nega'  "  (a  touch,  a  stroke):  Used  of  the  last 
of  the  Egyptian  plagues  (Ex.  xi.  1)  and  many  times 
of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  xxiv.,  and  generally 
in  I  Kings  viii.  37-38  and  Ps.  xci.  10).  The  corre- 
sponding verb,  in  addition  to  a  general  use  in  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  5,  14,  is  used  of  the  plague  which  attlicted 
Pharaoh  and  his  house  because  of  the  wrong  done 
to  Abram  (Gen.  xii.  17). 

(4)  "Makkah"  (a  blow,  a  wound):  Used  of  the 
plague  which  was  due  to  the  eating  of  quails  (Num. 
xi.  33),  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (I  Sam.  iv.  8),  and 
more  generallv  (Lev.  xxvi.  21 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  59,  61 ; 
xxix.  22;  Jcr."  xix.  8,  xlix.  17,  I.  13). 
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(5)  "Debcr":  Hcniienil  "  plagues"  in  IIos.  xiii. 
1-1;  "murrain  "( I.  f..  cuttlc-pluguiun  Ex.  ix.  3:  and 
" pestilcucf  "  in  Ex.  v.  8.  ix.  15;  Num.  .\iv.  Vi.  and 
llab.  iii.  5.  ,,  , 

K.  c.  J    *•   >IcL. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :   C'oninienling  on 

the  words  iif  Jelliro.  "  For  in  tlie  thing  wherein  tliey 
dealt  proudly  he  was  above  them"  (Ex.  xviii.  11), 
the  Talmud  siiys;  "The  Egyptians  were  cooked  in 
the  pot  in  which  they  cooked  others"  (Sotah  11a). 
that  is.  the  punishment  was  made  to  correspond  to 
their  crime,  on  the  "jus  talionis"  principle.  This 
refers  to  I'haraoh's  edict  to  the  effect  that  all  Jew- 
ish infants  were  to  be  ca.st  into  the  Nile,  tlie  Egyp- 
tians being  punished  by  the  plague  that  turned  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  blood.  At  the  same  time  this 
plague  proved  that  the  Nile  was  not  a  deity  as  the 
Egyptians  believed.  Furthermore,  the  Egyptians 
suffered  to  the  full  extent  the  evils  of  the  plagues, 
and  did  not  d<'rivc  any  benefit,  however  indirect, 
therefrom.  Hence,  the  frogs  died  in  heaps  "and  the 
land  stank":  while  the  " 'arob,"  which  the  Rabbis 
say  was  a  mixture  or  drove  of  wild  animals  (not 
"a  swarm  of  Hies  "),  disappeared  after  the  plague 
ceased,  and  "  there  reinained  not  one  " : 
"  Lex  so  that  the  Egyptians  might  not  profit 
Talionis."  from  the  hides  of  the  animals,  which 
they  might  liave  done  had  the  latter 
died  like  the  frogs.  Two  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  the  plague  of  darkness,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  ])lague  was  intended  to  hide  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wicked  Israelites  who,  refusing  to 
leave  Egypt,  died  there. 

The  period  of  each  plague  was  seven  days  (Ex. 
vii.  2.5);  and  twenty-four  days  intervened  between 
one  plague  and  the  next.  The  ten  plagues  lasted 
nearly  twelve  months  (Eduy.  ii.  10;  eomp.  Ex.  R. 
ix.  12).  The  order  and  nature  of  the  plagues  are 
described  by  R.  Levi  b.  Zaduiriah  in  the  name  of  R. 
Berechiah.  who  says:  "God  used  military  tactics 
against  the  Egyptians.  First,  lie  stopped  their 
water-supply  (the  water  turned  to  blood).  Second, 
He  brought  a  shouting  army  (frogs).  Third,  He  shot 
arrows  at  them  (lice).  Fourth,  He  directed  Ilis  le- 
gions against  them  (wild  animals).  Fifth.  He  caused 
an  epidemic  (murrain).  Sixth.  He  poured  naphtha 
on  them  (blains).  Seventh,  He  hurled  at  them  stones 
from  a  catjipult  (hail).  Eighth,  He  ordered  His 
storming  troops  (locusts)  against  them.  Ninth,  He 
put  them  tinder  the  torturing  slock  (liarkness). 
Tenth,  He  killed  all  their  leaders  (first -born)  "  (Yalk., 
Ex.   182:    Pesik.  R.  xvii.  [ed.  Friedmaun,  89bJ). 

Ten  other  plagues  were  inllicted  on  the  Egyptians 

in  the  Red  Sea  (Ab.  v.  C;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxxiii.  ;  comp. 

ed.  Seliechter,  2d  version,  xxxvi.),  in 

Plagues  in   the  various  ways  in  which  Pharaoh 

the  and  his  hosts  were  lirowned.     R  Jose 

Red  Sea.  the  Galilean  says:  "The  Egyptians 
in  the  Red  Sea  suffered  fifty  plagues. 
In  Egypt  the  'finger 'of  God  was  recognized  by  the 
ten  plagues;  but  at  the  Red  Sea  God's  powerful 
'  hand  '  was  visible  [Ex.  xiv.  31,  Hebr.],  which  being 
multiplied  by  five  fingers  makes  fifty  plagues,"  R. 
Eliezer  multiplied  these  by  4,  making  200  plagues: 
and  R.  Akiba  multiplied  them  by  .">.  making  250 
plagues.     Each  adduced   his  multiplier  from  the 


verse:  "He  cast  upon  tliem  (1)  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  (2)  wrath,  (3)  and  indignation,  (4)aud  trouble, 
(5)  by  sending  evil  angels  among  them  "  (Ps,  Ixxviii. 
49).  R,  Elie/.er  does  not  count  "  fierceness  of  his 
anger"  (Mek.,  Ex.  vi. ;  comp.  Ex.  R.  xxiii.  10;  see 
also  the  Pas.sover  Haggadah). 

The  order  of  the  plagues  in  the  Psalms  differs 
from  that  in  Exodus.  R.  Jiidah  indicated  the  hitler 
order  by  the  mnemonic  cond)ination  3nS3  L'lV  "|yi. 
consisting  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Icji  plagues 
as  follows;  naiX  T13  i'HL"  '131  3Tiy  D'J3  jmCV  DT 
nmaa  (n3D)TJ'n  =  (l)  water  turning  to  blood,  (2) 
frogs,  (3)  lice,  (4)  swarms  of  beasts,  (5)  nuinain,  (6) 
blains,  {7)  hail,  (8)  locusts,  (9)  darkness,  (10)  slaying 
of  the  firstborn.  The  ten  plagues  are  further- 
more diviiled  thus:  three  performed  through  Moses, 
three  through  Aaron,  three  directly  by  God,  and 
one,  the  sixth,  through  Jloses  and  Aaron  together 
(Ex.  vii.  17-x.  21;  "Shibbole  ha-Lelfet,"  ed.  Ruber, 
p.  97b). 

E.  c.  J.   I).  E. 

Critical  'View:   In  the  majority  of  cases  the 

plague  is  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  a  divine  visita- 
tion, a  penally  intlicled  ui)on  the  individual,  family, 
or  nation  bccjiuse  of  sin.  Even  the  common  disease 
of  leprosy  is  said  to  be  "  put  in  a  house  "  by  God 
(Lev.  xiv.  34).  The  exact  nature  of  the  fatal  sickness 
which  attacked  the  people  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  wilderness  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  bubonic  plague 
which  destroyed  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  v.  6-12). 

The  calamities  infiicted  upon  the  Egyptians  be- 
cause of  Pharaoh's  refusal  to  let  the  people  of  Israel 
goinlo  the  wilderness  to  observe  a  feast 
Plagues  of  to  'i'liwit  are  designated  "plagues" 

Egypt.  (Ex.  ix.  14,  xi.  1).  The  narrative  in 
Exodus  tells  of  ten  such  visitations. 
According  to  the  critical  analysis  of  th(^  sources  of 
this  narrative  it  ajipears  that  one,  probably  the  ear- 
liest, story  (J)  tells  of  seven  of  the  ten  plagues(viz., 
1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  10);  another  (E),  of  four,  or  possibly 
six  (viz..  1,  3  [?],7,  8,  9,  10  ['?]);  and  the  third  (P), 
of  six  (viz.,  1,  2,  3,  5,  G,  10).  Psalm  Ixxviii.  recalls 
seven,  and  Psalm  cv.  eight,  of  these.  It  is  po.ssible 
that  one  or  more  of  the  jiljigues  may  be  duplicated 
in  the  narrative  as  it  now  stands. 

The  first  ])lague  was  the  defilement  of  the  river. 
"All  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river  were  turned 
to  blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died  " 
(Ex.  vii.  21).  The  Egyptians  regarded  the  Nile  as 
a  god  (sccMaspero,  "Dawn  of  Civilization."  pp.  36- 
42),  and  no  doubt,  to  the  Hebrew  writer,  this  visita- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  water  of 
the  Nile  regularly  becomes  discolored  from  minute 
organisms  or  from  decaying  vegetaljle  matter  and 
mud  carried  down  by  the  floods  which  reach  Egypt  in 
June.  The  color  is  sjiid  to  varj-  from  gray -blue  to 
dark  red.  A  cause  of  this  plague  might  therefore 
be  found  in  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  such  impurities,  making  the  water 
]iutri(l.  The  second  plague  was  a 
Details  of   multitude   of   frogs.     The  third  and 

Plagues,     fourth  consisted  of  swarms  of  insect 

pests,  psobably  stinging  flics  or  gnats. 

The  fifth  was  a  murrain,  or  cattle-plague,  probably 

anthrax  or  rinderpest.     Pruner  ("Krauklieiteu  dea 
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Orients,"  Erlaiigcn.  1847)  describes  an  outbreak  of 
the  last-named  in  Egypt  in  1843. 

Tliesixtliplagne  wasoneof  boils  which  Pliilo("  De 
Vita  Moysis")  describes  as  a  red  eruption  in  which 
the  spots  became  swollen  and  piislidar,  and  in  whicli 
"tlie  pustules,  confluent  into  a  mass,  were  spread 
over  the  liody  and  limbs."  This  description,  if  cor- 
rect, would  point  to  smallpox.  The  seventh  plague 
was  a  great  storm  of  hail;  the  eighth,  a  swarm  of 
locusts  destroying  the  crops  and  even  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  trees.  The  ninth  was  a  "  thick  dark- 
ness "  continuing  for  three  days.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  such  a  darkness  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  south  or  southwest  wind,  which  blows  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  bearing  clouds  of 
s;in(l  and  fine  dust  thai  darken  the  air  (see 
Denon,  "Voyage  dans  I'Kgypte,"  p.  2S6,  Paris, 
1803);  this  wind  blows  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time.  The  tenth  and  last  plague  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first  born,  when  Vnwii  "gave  their  life 
over  to  the  i)estilence  and  smote  all  the  first-born  of 
Egypt"  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  50-51). 

BiBMOiiRAPHV :  Dlllmann-nvsspl,  K.rorfu.«  iind  Lirilirus, 
l,<'l|isU',  1NI7  :  Vraner,  Kninkluitc  It  i(»x  OrifiiN,  Krliinuen. 
1847 ;  A.  Miicull.ster,  Midicinc  aud  Plague.  In  Hustliitrs, 
Did.  Bililc. 

E.  c.  J.  F.  McL. 

PLANTS.— In  the  Bible  :  The  following  names 
of  plains  and  jiUinl  materials  are  found  in  the  Old 
Testament: 

[The  plant-namos  in  this  tablp  follow  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  but  are  transliterated  according  to  the  system  adopted 
by  Thk  Jkwism  E.veveLOPEniA.] 


Hebrew  Name. 


Ebeh  

Aba((ltilm  (plu- 

ral). 

Ablyyonali 

Kiroz 

Atnun,  aemon.. 
Ahalim,    alialot 

(pl->. 


Botanical  Name. 


Popular  Name. 


Cvpenis  Papynis.  Linn.  (?)....  Papyrus  <?). 
CItrulIus  vulKarls,  Schrad Watermelon. 


Orot 

Ezob 

Atiu.  Rome 

Atad 

Elah  (see?or1).. 

Allah,  nllon 

AlKummim,  al- 

muRidm  (pi.). 

Erez 


fruit  of  Capparls  spinosa.  Linn. 

Jutflans  rt-pia.  Linn 

Jnn<-us.  Arundo,  I'hraj^niites. . 
AfpiilarlM     .\pallni'lia,     Il(i.\b. 

((iildfuieisit-r  and  lIofTniann, 

"  l>ie  Arthcri.scluMi  Oele,"  p. 

f.l.'i,  net.-). 

Enira  sat iva.  Lam.  (?) 

Oripininn  Maru,  Linn 

CypiTMs  l'ai)\Tus.  Linn 

Lyrium  europjeutn,  Linn 

I'istaria  Terelilnthus,  var.  Pal- 

lestlna,  EnKl. 
Quercus 


CedrusLibani.. 


Oren.. 
E.shel., 


Thorny  caper. 
Walnut. 
Hush.  reed. 
Alocs-wood. 

i 
I 
JEnica. 

Wild  marjoram. 

Papyrus. 

Hii.\-tlinrn. 
Terebinth. 

'oak. 
Sandalwood  (?). 

Cedar  of  Leba- 
non. 
Pine  <ir  fir. 


a  conifer,  Pinus  or  Abies, 
Taniarix  Syrlaca,  Hols.s..orTa-  Taniarlsk 
niarl.x  arliculata,  Vahl.  1 


Bo'shah  . 
BtHlolah . 


llotnim  (pi. I. 
Beka'lm 


Bezallm  (pi.).. 

Barkanim 

Benish,  Iwrot.. 
Bortt 


Hasam.  iMtsem.. 
Beter 


Gad. 


Stinkweed  (?). 

gum  of  tbe  Balsamodendron 
Mukul.  Hooker. 

fruit  of  Pistacia  vera,  Linn 'Pistachio. 

mulberry In  the  Mishnah 

a  sort  of  fruit. 


Onion. 
Phawpappus. 
Cillcian  spruce. 


Allium  Cepa,  Linn 

E'h;eopappus  scoparius,  Sleb, 
Abies  Clllclca.  AnI.  and  Ky  . 
vetretable  lye  of  Mescmbryan- 

themum,  Salicomia,  Alzoon 

etc. 
Balsamodendron    Opobalsa 

mum,  Kunth. 
not  a  plant,   but   erroneously 

Identlllcd  by  Wcllhauscn  and 

Kautzscb  with  Malabathrum. 


Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn Coriander. 


Hebrew  Name. 


Galgal . 


Gome  (secalju). 

(iefen 

Gefensadehtsee 

pakku*ot). 
Gofer' 


Ruda'lm  (pi.). 

Dohan  

Dardar. 


Hohnlm 
Hadas  .. 


Zaylt. 


Habazzelet 


Hedek  . 
Hoali!. . 


Hlttah.... 
Helbenah . 

Hallamut . 

Hazir 

Harul 

Ylzhar.... 


Kammon.. 
Kussemet . 

Kofer 

Karkom... 

s 

Llbneh  ... 
Lebonah  .. 


Botanical  Name. 


Popular  Name. 


(prototype)  Plantairo  Cretlca,  rolling  balls  of 

Linn.,  Gundella  Tournefor-|  dry  weeds, 

III,  Linn.,  Centaurea  niyrlo-!  "wIlch-balLs." 

ccphala,  Schrad..  and  others  as    explalntMl 

(Fonck.  "StrelfzilKe,"  elc.  by     Bar     He- 

p.  ST ;  Kerncr,  "  PUanzenle-  bneus  on  Ps. 

ben,"  11.  TS").  Ixxxill.  14. 


Vitis  vlnlfera,  Linn. 
Cupressus 


Grape-vine. 
Cypress. 


Mandra^rora  onicinanim.  Linn.  Mandrake. 
Andropopon  Surghum.  Linn..  .Brearl,  durra, 
a  thistle,  especially  Centaurea  Star-thistle. 
Calcltrapa,  Linn.,  and  others. 


Myrtus  communis,  Linn . 


Olea  Europira,  Linn  . 


Colchlcinn,    especially  Colchl- 

cum  Steveni,  Kunlh. 

Solanum  coagulans,  Korsk 

probably    Ecliinops    viscosus, 

DC:  perhaps  Acanthus  Syrl- 

acus,  Linn. 

Tritlcum  vulgare,  Linn 


resin    of    Ferula   galbaniHua, 

Boiss.  and  Buhse. 
.\nchusa,  Linn 


Allium  Porrum,  Linn. 

l.,athyrus.  Linn 

Hgurative  for  "  zaylt " 


Cumlnum  Cymlnum,  Linn....  Cumin. 

Triticum  Spelta.  Linn Sp<'lt. 

Lawsonia  alba.  Lain Henna. 


Ebony. 
.Myrtle. 


Meadow- 
saffron. 
Nightshade. 
Ac<*"r»ling      to 

tradition,   a 

fodder  for 

camels. 
Cultivated 

wheat. 


Bugloss  or  alka- 

net. 
1-eek. 
Vetchllng. 
Olive. 


Luz  (see  sha 

ked). 
Lot 


La*anah . 


Malluah. 
Mor. . . : . 


root  of  Cureuma  longa,  Linn 
(eic). 


Populus  alba,  Linn 

from  Boswellla  Carterla,  Bird- 
wood,  and  others. 


mastic  {sie)  of  Pistacia   Len- 

liscuR,  Linn. 
Artemisia  monosperma,  Dellle, 

Artemisia  Judatea,  Linn. 


Nabalollm  (pi.). 

Nahal    (see    ta- 
niar). 

Nataf 

NeJEot 


Na'azuz. 
Nerd .... 


Suf.. 

Sir.. 


Slllon  (pi.  sallo- 

nlm). 
Seneh 


Atriple-v  Ilallmus.  Linn 

pspeeialiy  froiri  Commiphora 
Ahyssinica,  Kngl.,  and  Com- 
miphora Schlinperi,  Engl, 
(acconiing  to  Holmes,  per- 
haps Cominijibnra  Kataf, 
Engl..  Halsanioiiendron  Ka- 
fal.  Kiiiitli ;  see  (iildeinelster 
and  lloiTiiiiiiin.  I.r.  p.  Ii:i9 
Schwetiifurlli.  "  Herirhteder 
Dcnlsel)en  IMiarinaeolngiseh- 
en  lo'sejlsehufi."  111.  :i:iT, 
cited  by  (Jildemeister  and 
Iliillmann,  I.e.  p.  (SJT). 

according  to  Saadia,  Prosopis 
St<>phaniana,  Wllld. 


resin  of  Styraxofllcinalls, Linn 
tragacanth  of  Astragalus  gum- 

iiiifer,  Lablll.,  and  others. 
a  prickly  plant,  which  can  not 

be  Identlfled  with  certainty. 
Nardostacbys  Jatamansl,  DC. 


Juncus 

Poterlum  splnosum,  Linn  (?) . 


Rubus  aanctus,  Scbreb. 


Turmeric. 


White  poplar. 

Frankincense. 


Absinth. 


orach. 
Myrrh. 


storax. 

Varieties  of  as- 
tragalus. 
AlhagK?). 

Spikenard. 


Bush. 

Thorny  bumet; 
perhaps,  also, 
other  thorn- 
bushes. 

Thorn,  thorn- 
bush. 

Blackberry. 
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Hebrew  Name. 


Botanical  Name. 


Sirpad . 


"Adashim  (pi.) 
'£z  sbemen 


'Arabah 

'Arot,  consld 
ered  by  the 
LXX.  as  iden 
tical  with 
••  ahu." 

'Armon 

'Ar'ar 


Pol.. 


Pannapr 

Pakku'oKpl.). 

Pisbtah 


Ze'elim 

Zinnim  (pi.  ze- 
niniiii). 

Zafzaf ah  

Zori  (see  elah). 


5  i  d  rt  a  h ,  k  e  - 

'  zi*ah. 

Kiiz 


according  to  Ibn  Janah,  Atra- 
phaxiii  spinosa,  Linn.;  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  Urtica, 
Linn. 

Lens  esculenta.  Much 


Popular  Name. 


Kli£aguus  horteusis.  M.  Bieb. 

(?),  Plnus  Halepensis,  Mill. 

(•/). 
Populus  Euphratica,  Oliv. . . 


Platauus  orientalis.  Linn 

Juniperus  oxycedrus,  Linn.. . . 

rioia  faba,  Linn.,  probably  also 
Vitrua  f^iui-nsis,  var.  sesqui- 
pciliilis.  Linn. 

Patil'um  niiliaceura,  Linn.(?). 

Citrullus  folocyntnis  (Liun.), 
Schrad. 

Linum  usitatis.^imum,  Linn... 

Zizyphus  spina-Chrlsti,  Linn... 


Salix  safsaf,  Forsk 

resin  of  Pistacia  Tei^binthus, 
var.  Paltestina,  Engl.,  but. 
according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, resin  of  Commiphora 
Kafaf,  Engl.  (Balsamoden- 
drnn  Kafal.  Kunth). 

varieties  of  Cinnamomum  CaS' 
sia,  Bl. 


Atraphaxis, 
uettle. 


Lentil. 


^ikayon Ricinus  communis,  Linn. . 


^immos. 
kaneh. .. 


Keneh      bosem 

'  and  kaneh  ha- 

tob.  ■ 

Kinnamon  .. 


^ezah 

Kis'hs'hu'im  (pi.) 


Rosh. 


Eimmon . 
Rotem  . . . 


Sorah  (same  as 
diihan  [?]). 

Siah 

Sikkira(pl.) 

Se"ora 

Shum 

Shoshannah, 
shushan. 

Shittah 

Shayit  (?). 

Shamir 

Shaljed,  luz  . . . . 


Shikmah 

n 

Te'enah 

Te'ashshur 
Tidhar 


Tamar,  and  p 
sibly  also  i 
hal. 

Tappuah 

Tirzah 


Urtica,  Linn  (?) 

Arundo    Donax,    Linn.,    and 

Phragmites  communis,  Trin 

Acorus  Calamus,  Linn 


Cinnamomum       Zeylanicum, 

Breyne. 

Nigelia  sativa,  Linn 

Cucuniis  Chate,  Linn.,  and  Cu- 

cumis  sativus,  Linn, 
according   to    Post,    Citrullus 

Colocynthus  (Linn.),  Schrad 

(see  pakku'ot),  but  this  is 

very  doiilitful). 

Punica  Granatum,  Linn 

Retama  RiEtam  (Forsk.),  Web. 


Artemisia,  Linn  . 


Hordeum,  Linn 

Allium  sativum,  Liun... 
Lilium  candidum,  Linn. 

Acacia  Nilolica,DeI. 
others. 


Paliurus  aculeatus,  Linck  (?) 
Prunus     Aniygdalus,     Stokes 

(Aniygdalus    communis 

Linn.). 
Ficus  Sycomoms,  Linn 


Ficus  Carica,  Linn 

Cupressus  sempervirens,  Linn 
according  to  the  Targ.,  Cornns 

mas,Linn.,  orCornus  Austra- 

lis.  Cam. 
Pha?uix  dactylifera,  Linn 


Mains  communis,  Desf 

(1)  according  to  Saadia  and 
Ibn  Janah,  Pinus  Halepensis. 
Mill.;  (2j  according  to  the 
Vulgate.  Ilex,  either  Quercus 
Ilex,  Linn.,  or  Quercus  coc- 
cifera,  Linn. 


Pine. 


Euphrates   pop- 
lar. 


Plane-tree. 
Juniper. 

Horse-be  an, 
bean. 

Millet. 

Bitter     cucum- 
ber. 
Flax. 

Christ's-thom. 
Thorn-hedge, 

thorns. 
Willow. 
Terebinth. 


Cassia. 

Thom-bush. 
Common  castor- 
oil  plant. 
Nettle. 
Reed. 


Calamus  (Gilde- 
meister  and 
Hoffmann,  i.e. 
p.  384). 

Cinuamon- 
bush. 

Nutmeg-flower. 

Cucumber. 


Pomegranate. 
Juniper-bush. 


Wormwood. 

Brambles. 

Barley. 

Garlic. 

Lily. 

Acacia. 


Garland-thorn. 
Almond. 


Fig. 

Cypress. 
Cornel,  d  o  g- 
wood. 

Palm. 


Apple. 

(U  Pine;  (2)  oak. 


In  the  Apocrypha  :   In  the  Apocryphal  books 

the  following  plants  and  plant-products  are  men- 
tioned: vine,  palm,  fig,  olive-tree,  mulberry-tree 
(pomegranate),  wheat,  barley,  pumpkin,  rush,  reed, 
grass,  cedar,  cypress,  terebinth,  mastic,  holm-oak, 
rose,  lily,  ivy,  hedge-thorn,  spices,  cinnamon,  aspal- 
athus,  myrrh,  galbanum,  stactc,  and  incense.  The 
rose  and  ivy  are  mentioned  in  the  Mislinah  also; 
but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  rose-plant  of  Jericho,  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
(Sirach)  xxiv.  14,  has  been  identified,  through  over- 
hasty  speculation,  with  Anastatica  Ilierochuntica, 
which,  however,  is  not  found  in  that  district.  This 
Anastatica  is  frequently  used  Ijy  the  Christians  as  a 
symbol,  while  the  modern  Jews  have  frequently 
mentioned  it  in  their  poetry.  The  Asteriscus  pyrj- 
mmts,  Coss.,  which  grows  at  Jericho,  also  has  been 
regarded  as  the  rose  of  Jericho.  The  branches  of 
the  Anastatica  bend  inward  when  the  fruit  becomes 
ripe,  so  that  the  numerous  closed,  pear-shaped  pods, 
found  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  seem  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  lattice.  In  the  case  of  the  Asteriscus, 
on  the  other  hand,  after  the  time  of  ripening  it  is 
not  the  branches,  but  the  top  leaves,  grouped  in 
rosettes,  which  close  over  the  fruit  (Robinson, 
"Paliistina,"  ii.  539;  Sepp,  "Jerusalem  und  das 
Heilige  Land,"  i.  610;  Post,  " Flora  of  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Sinai,"  p.  67;  Kernor,  "Pflanzenleben," 
ii.  783). 

In  Philo  and  Josephus  :  Philo  gives  no  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  knowledge  of  bot- 
any possessed  by  the  Jews  in  anliiiuity.  It  is  true 
that  he  made  allegorical  use  of  grass  and  flowers, 
wild  trees  and  those  that  bear  fruit,  the  oak,  the 
palm,  and  the  pomegranate,  incense,  and  the  tree  of 
life  (Siegfried,  "Philo  von  Alexandria,"  pp.  185 
etseq.,  Jena,  187,5),  but  he  wrote  neither  on  botany 
nor  on  agriculture  (Meyer,  "Gesch.  der  Botanik,"  ii. 
80).  Josephus,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves  special 
mention,  since  he  was  the  only  author  in  Jewish  an- 
tiquity who  attempted  to  describe  a  plant  in  exact 
detail.  He  says,  in  his  di.scussion  of  the  head-dress 
of  the  high  priest  ("  Ant."  iii.  7,  §  6) :  "  Out  of  which 
[the  golden  crown]  arose  a  cup  of  gold  like  the  herb 
that  we  call  'saccharus,'  but  which  is  termed 
'  hyoscyamus' by  the  Greeks."  The  form  ooKxnpov 
is  the  Greek  transliteration  of  the  Aramaic  "shak- 
runa,"  which  is  not  mentioned  again  until  it  is  named 
in  the  medical  work  ascribed  to  AsArn  ben  Bf.ue- 
ciHAH.  The  next  description  of  the  plant  is  given 
in  Hebrew  by  Azariah  del  Kossi  ("Me'or  'Enayim," 
ch.  xlix.).  Josephus  describes  it  from  personal 
observation  and  shows  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  plant.  In  describing  it  he  men- 
tions the  /j'/iiuv,  or  poppy,  for  the  first  time  in  Jew- 
ish literature,  as  well  as  the  plants  ei^u/iov  (rocket), 
flmwla^,  and  mdi/plrig.  He  is  likewise  the  first  to  refer 
to  the  chick-pea  in  'epelSivBuv  oimitC'B.  J."  v.  13, 
§  2),  the  vetch  ("  karshinna  " ;  Vicia  Errilia,  Linn. ; 
6pa/3of,  ib.  V.  10,  §  3),  the  fenugreek  (Trigonella 
Fanum-Gneciim,  Linn. ;  Ti/h(,  ib.  iii.  7,  §  29),  the 
amomum  ("Ant."  xx.  2,  §  3)  growing  near  CarrhiC, 
and  the  laurel-wreaths  of  the  Romans  (<!a(»v)7,  "B.  J." 
vii.  5.  S  4). 

The  second  specifically  botanical  reference  is  to 
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the  TT^avoi;  a  rue  of  cxtnwmiiuary  size  growing  in 
the  precincts  of  tlic  palace  at  Jlacliivrus.     The  rue  is 

inentiimed  by  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  vii,  6, 

Plants       g  3)  for  the  first  time  among  Jcwisli 

First   Men-  writers,  tliough  it  occurs  also  in  Luke 

tioned   by    xi.  42.     Later  the  Greek  name  apiuars 

Josephus.    nsa  foreign  word  in  the  Mishnah.    The 

rue  at  Macliivrus  was  equal  to  any  fig- 
tree  in  height  and  breadth,  and  according  to  tradition 
it  had  been  stjinding  since  the  time  of  Herod;  tlie 
Jews  cut  it  down  wiien  they  occupied  this  fortress. 
Tlic  valley  boumliiig  the  city  on  the  north,  Josephus 
continues"  is  called  Baarah  (mW;  Epstein,  "Mi- 
JCadnioniyyot,"  p.  108),  and  produces  a  marvelous 
root  of  the  same  name.  "It  is  a  flaming  red,  and 
shines  at  night."  Then  follows  the  popular  de- 
scription of  a  magic  root  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  earth  only  by  a  dog.  which  loses  its  life  thereby. 
yElian  (r.  180)  repeats  the  tale;  but  a  picture  in  the 
Vienna  manuscript  of  Dioscorides,  made  in  the  fifth 
century,  is  the  eiirliesl  proof  that  this  mysterious 
root  w-as  supposed  to  be  the  niandiagora  or  man- 
drake (Ferdinand  Cohn,  in  "  .lahresbericht  der 
Schlesischen  Gesellsclmft  fOr  Vaterlilndische  Cul- 
tur."  botanical  section,  1887,  27,  x. ;  "  Verhandlungen 
der  Berliner  Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft,"  17,  x. 
[1891]  730;  19,  xii.  749.  Instead  of  a  dog,  an  ass 
pulls  out  the  root  according  to  Midr.  Agada,  cd. 
Buber,  on  Gen.  xlix.  14.  On  the  human  form  of  the 
mandrake  see  Ibn  Ezra  on  Cant.  vii.  14;  Salfeld, 
"Ilohelied,"  p.  72.  The  popular  belief  regarding 
the  mandragora  is  given  in  full  by  Judah  Hadassi 
[1148]  in  "Eshkol  ha-Kofer,"  152c;  Mainionides, 
"Moreh,"  French  tninsl.  by  Munk,  iii.  235;  GUde- 
mann,"  Gesch."iii.  129;  Griinbaum,  "JUdisch-Deut- 
sche  Chrestomathie,"  p.  176). 

Josephus  was  also  the  first  to  mention  the  so-called 
Sodom-apple,  Calntropis  jirorera,  Willd.  (Post,  I.e. 
p.  526),  describing  it  as  a  fruit  exactly  resembling 
edible  apples  in  color,  but  composed  only  of  ashes, 

and  crumbling   in   the  hand   to  dust 

The  ("B.  J."  iv.  8, 1  4).    He  speaks  highly 

Sodom-      also  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Palestine, 

Apple.       mentioning    particularly    the    palms 

("Ant."  iv.  6,  §  1;  "B."j."i.  6,  S  6; 
iii.  10,  g  8;  iv.  8,  g§  2,  3,  4)  and  balsam  at  Jericho 
C  Ant."  xiv.  4,  g  1 ;  xv.  4,  g  2)  and  Engedi  ((i.  ix.  1, 
§  2).  as  well  as  the  palmsat  Phasaelis,  Archelais  (ib. 
xviii.  2,  §  2).  and  Peraa  ("B.  J."  iii.  3,  g  3).  The 
balsam-tree  was  introduced  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
and  was  afterward  planted  ("Ant."  viii.  6,  g  6)  and 
tapped  ("B.  J."  i.  6,  §  6).  At  Jericho  the  cypress 
(ki  T/)of,  ib.  iv.  8,  §  3)  and  the  iivpo3d?.avoc  {ib.  iv.  8, 
fc:  3)  also  grew.  In  Penta,  furthermore,  there  were 
fruitful  places  where  olive-trees,  vines,  and  palms 
flourished  (/i.  iii.  3,  §  3),  but  the  fruits  of  Gcnnesaret 
surpassed  all  {ib.  iii.  10,  §  8,  a  statement  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  Talmud). 

Naturally  every  recapitulation  of  Biblical  history 
contains  refiTences  to  all  the  Biblical  plants;  and  in 
Josephus  references  are  found  to  Adam's  fig-leaves 
("Ant."i.  1,^4):  theolive-lcaf  of  Noah'sdove(!7«.  i. 
3,  §  5) ;  Noah's  vine  {ib.  i.  6,  §  3) ;  Ishmael's  fir-tree  {ib. 
i.  12,  g  3,  i'/.drt/,  as  LXX.  and  Josephus  render  D'n'BTI 
by  anidogy  with  NmCK);  Abraham's  oak,  Ot/yyen 
(ib.  i.  10,  §  3);  the  terebinth  standing  near  Hebron 


since  the  creation  of  the  world  ("B.  J."  iv.  9,  §  7); 

Esau's  lentil  pottage  ("  Ant."  ii.   1,  g  1);  Reuben's 

mandrakes(i4.  i.  19,  g8);  the  wheat-sheaf  in  Josciih's 

dream  (ib.  ii.  2,  g  2)  and  the  grapts  in 

Biblical      the  visions  of  the  two  Egyptians  (ii. 

Names  ii.  5,  g  2) ;  Moses'  ark  of  bulrushes  (ib. 
Kecapitu-    ii.  9,  §  4),  and  the  burning  bush  (lidro^, 

lated  by  ib.  ii.  12);  the  manna  that  was  like 
Josephus.  bdellium  and  coriander  (ib.  iii.  1,  §  6); 
tlie  blossoming  almond-rod  {ib.  iv.  4,  § 
2);  the  seventy  palms  ((6.  iii.  1,  g  3);  Rahab's  stalks 
of  flax  (('6.  v.  1,§  2);  the  trcesin  Jotlmm's  parable  (iTi. 
v.  7,  §  2) ;  the  cypress  and  thistle  of  the  parable  in  II 
Kings  xiv.  9  {ib.  ix.  9,  g  2);  Hiram's  cedar-trees  (ib. 
vii.  3,  §2;  viii.  2,  g7;  5,  g  3;  "B.  J."  v.  5,  g  2);  the 
pine-trees,  which  Josephus  says  were  like  the  wood 
of  fig-trees  (T^eiiuva,  "Ant."  viii.  7,  g  1);  the  lilies 
and  pomegranates  on  the  pillars  of  the  Temple 
{ib.  viii.  3,  g  4)  and  on  the  golden  candUstiek  (iii. 
6,  g  7). 

Solomon  "spoke  a  parable  on  every  sort  of  tree, 
from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar"  (ib.  viii.  2,  g  5)  and 
built  the  ^fivfi^v  (ib.  viii.  6,  g  5;  comp.  ipv/idi,  "oak- 
coppice,"  ii.  xiv.  13,  g  3;  "B.  J."  i.  13,  g  2;  Boett- 
ger,  "Topographisch-IIistorisehes  Lexicon  zu  den 
Schriften  des  Flavins  Josephus."  p.  103). 

Josephus,  as  well  as  the  Biblical  narrative,  men- 
tions apples  eaten  by  Herod  ("  Ant."xvii.  7;  "B.  J." 
i.  33,  g  7);  fig-trees  ("Ant."  viii.  7,  §  1 ;  "B.J. "vii. 
6,  g  3);  pomegranates  ("Ant."  iii.  7,  g  C);  cages  of 
sedge (iJ.  ii.  10,  g  2);  wheat (<*.  xvii.  13,  g 3;  "B.  J." 
V.  13,  g  7);  wheat  and  barley  ("Ant."  ix.  11,  g2; 
"B.  J."  V.  10,  g  2);  barley  alo"ne  ("Ant."  iii.  10,  g  6; 
V.  6,  g  4);  and  herbs  {'/.axavem,  "B.  J."  iv.  9,  g  8). 

In  describing  the  legal  code,  Josephus  recapitu- 
lates the  following  Biblical  plants:  hyssop  at  vari- 
ous sacrifices  ("Ant,"ii.  14,  g  0;  iv. 

Plants  4,  g6);  flax  in  the  priestly  robes  (t J. 
Named  in  iii.  7,  g  7);  pomegranates,  signifying 
the  Legal  lightning,  on  the  high  priest's  gar- 
Code,  ments  (" B.  J."  v.  5,  g  7);  lilies  and 
pomegranates  on  the  golden  candle- 
sticks ("Ant."  iii.  6.  g7);  cinnamon,  myrrh,  cala- 
mus, and  iris  ("  kiddah  ")  in  the  oil  of  purification  (ib. 
iii.  8,  §  3;  AVhislon:  "cassia');  cinnamon  and  cassia 
("B.  J."  vi.  8,  §  3):  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley 
("Ant."  iii.  10,  g5);he  likewise  cites  the  precept 
against  sowing  a  diversitj'  of  plants  in  the  vineyard 
(ib.  iv.  8,  g  20).  In  like  manner  the  Biblical  meta- 
phor of  the  broken  reed  (ib.  x.  1,  g  2)  is  repeated. 

Josephus  is  of  course  acquainted  with  the  citron- 
apple,  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah  and  foiming  part 
of  the  festival-bush  together  with  the  palm-branch, 
willow,  and  myrtle,  although  he  calls  it  vaguely  the 
"  Persian  apple  "  {uif/.av  rf;r  Jlcpatac),  not  the  "  Metliau  " 
("Ant."  iii.  10,  §  4).  He  is  more  accurate  in  desig- 
nating the  fruit  itself  {mrpia,  ib.  xiii.  13,  g  1).  The 
golden  vine  of  the  Temple  is  mentioned  twice  (ib. 
xiv.  3,  S  1;  "B.  J."  V.  5,  g  4). 

The  "Yosippon"  (ed.  Gagnier,  ii.  10,  g  70)  men- 
tions among  the  wonders  seen  by 
The  Alexander  on  his  waj-  to  India  a  tree, 

"Yosippon."  ptJpiaO'X.  which  grew  until  noon, 
and  then  disappeared  into  the  earth. 
In  the  same  work  (ii.  11,  g77)  the  trees  of  the  sun  and 
moon  forewarn  Alexander  of  his  carlv  death. 
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In  the  New  Testament :  The  following  names 

of  plants  may  be  cited  from  the  New  Testament; 


Kew  Testament 
Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Popular  Name. 

a-ypie'Aaio^      (op- 
posed  to   KOA- 
Aie'Aotos). 

Olea  Eiiropaea,  Linn.,  var.  syl- 
vestris. 

Wild     olive     of 
northern  Syria. 

Aquilaria  Agallocha,  Roxb. . . 

Aloe. 

«/ji7r€Ao5  (o-To^u- 
A»jl. 

Vine. 

Anethum  graveolens.  Linn... 

Dill. 

JSOTO? 

Rubus  Linn 

Blackberry, 
olive. 

Olea  Europiea,  Linn 

^i^aviov 

rjivoatiov 

flvtios.     deriva- 
livt'from  Bvia. 

icoAa/u.09 

K€pa.TlOV 

Lolium  temulentum.  Linn 

Mentha 

Tbuja  articulata,  Vahl 

Arundo    Donax,    Linn.,    and 
Phragmitis        commu- 
nis, Trin. 

Ceratonia  Siliqua.  Linn 

Bearded  darnel. 

Mint. 

Arbor-vitiB. 

Reed. 

Saint-John's- 
bread,  carob. 
Cinnamon. 

Barley. 

Lily. 

Cuminum  Cyminum,  Linn  ... 

Cumin. 

Linum  usitatissimum,  Linn.. 

Ehrenberp,  and  Alba0  Mau- 
ronim.  DC. 

metaphorically 
for  wick    and 
for  linen  gar- 
ments). 
Manna. 

irii-yai-of 

Mustard. 

<7tT0S,   CTTa^l'S.  . . 

Wheat,  grain. 
Mvrrh. 

Morus  ni^ra,  Linn 

Mulberry. 

irvKouopaia 

<rvKT] ,   avKov, 
oAi'i'flos. 

Tpt^oAos  

v<r<rt^TTos 

^oii'if,  pdiov 

Ficus  Sycomorus.  Linn 

Sycamore. 
Fig. 

Land-caltrop. 
Wild  marjoram. 
Palm. 

Tribulus  terrestris.  Linn 

Origanum  Mani.  Linn 

Phoenix  dactylifera,  Linn 

More  general  terms  are  ai-Sos  (BoveT) ,  fiorivri  (berbage),  5eV. 
£pov  (tree),  K\riixa  (branch).  Aaj^at-of  (vegetable).  <j)pvyavob' 
(brushwood),  "^ivreta  (plant).  \Acup6s  (green),  xop^o^  (grass). 

The  following  names  of  plants  are  found  in  proper 
names  in  the  New  Testament:  the  palm  (Thamar), 
the  lil_v  (Susanna),  the  fig  (Beth-phage),  the  narcis- 
sus (as  the  name  of  the  Roman  Narcissus) ;  the  name 
of  the  date  has  been  conjectured  to  form  part  of  the 
name  of  Bethany  (Bet-hine).  The  crown  of  thorns 
placed  on  Jesus  may  have  been  composed  of  the 
garland-thorn,  Paliurus  aculeattis.  Lam.,  of  the  ju- 
jube, Zizypli'is  vulgaris.  Lam.,  or  of  a  variety  of 
hawthorn,  the  Cratiegns  AzafoluSihinn.,  or  the  Cra- 
iayiis  monofij/na,  Willd. 

• In  the  Pseudepigrapha :  There  are  few  ref- 
erences to  plants  in  the  pseudepigrapha,  so  far  as 
the  latterare included  in  Kautzsch's collection  ("Die 
Apoki-yphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments," Freiburg-im-Breisgau  and  Leipsic,  1900, 
cited  here  as  K.).  In  these  references  Biblical  figures 
and  concepts  prevail  tor  the  most  part.  The  fertilitv 
("shebah  ha-arez  ")  which  was  the  glory  of  Pales- 
tine (Deut.  viii.  8)  is  lauded  by  Aristeas  (g  113;  K. 
ii.  1.1),  who  praises  the  agriculture  there.  ''The 
land,"  he  says,  "is  thickly  planted  with  olive-trees, 
cereals,  and  pulse,  and  is  rich  in  vines,  honey,  fruits, 
and  dates."  "When  Abraham  entered  Palestine  he 
saw  there  vines,  figs,  pomegranates,  the  "  balan  " 
and  the   "ders"  (two  varieties  of  oak,  /JaAai'of  and 


fpii),  terebinths,  olive-trees,  cedars,  cypress-trees, 
frankincense-trees  (/.(/Smof),  and  every  tree  of  the 
field  (Book  of  Jubilees,  -xiii.  6;  K.  ii.  63). 

According  to  the  later  (Christian)  version  of  the 
Greek  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (iv. ;  K.  ii.  4.51),  Noah 
planted  the  vine  only  because  the  wine  was  destined 
to  become  the  blood  of  Jesus;  otlierwise,  the  vine 
from  which  Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  would 
have  fallen  under  a  curse.  Noah  is  saved  like  one 
grape  of  a  whole  cluster,  or  one  sprig  in  an  entire 
forest  (II  Esd.  ix.  21 ;  K.  ii.  384).  The  vine  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Sibylline  Books  (iv.  17;  K.  ii.  201), 
the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (x.  10;  K.  ii.  41.5), 
and  in  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs 
(Levi,  2 ;  K.  ii.  466),  where  the  Lord  becomes  to 
Levi  his  farm,  vine,  fruits,  gold,  and  silver.  When 
the  Messiah  shall  come  the  earth  will  bring  forth 
its  fruit  ten  thousandfold;  and  on  each  vine  there 
will  be  1.000  branches;  on  each  branch,  1.000  clus- 
ters; and  on  each  cluster,  1,000  grapes;  and  each 
grape  will  yield  a  "cor"  of  wine  (Syriac  Apoc. 
Baruch,  xxix.  5;  K.  ii.  423).  The  Syriac  Apoc- 
alypse of  Baruch  (xxxvi.  3  et  »eq. ;  K.  ii.  424  et  seq.) 
contains  also  a  vision  of  a  forest,  a  vine,  and  a  cedar, 
and  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (xiii.  26;  K.  ii.  6.5)  men- 
tions tithes  of  seed,  wine,  and  oil. 

Fig-leaves  are  said  to  grow  in  paradise,  a  belief 
based  upon  the  Biblical  account  (Apoc.  Mosis, 
g  21 ;  K.  ii.  .522),  while,  according  to  the  Ethiopic 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the  figs  which  Ebed-melech 
carries  remain  fresh  and  uuwithered  during  his  sleep 
of  sixty -six  years  and  are  taken  to  Babylon  by  an 
eagle  (p.  402). 

Among  other  trees  and  fruits  mentioned  in  the 
pseudepigrapha  are:  the  olive-tree  (Sibyllines,  iv. 
17;  K.  ii.  201;  Test.  Pa tr.,  Levi,  8.  p.  46"";  instead  of 
"siah  "  [Gen.  xxi.  15].  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  svii.  10; 
K.  ii.  70,  reads  "olive-tree"),  palms  (Enoch,  xxiv.  4; 
K.  ii.  2.54),  dates  of  the  valley  (Jubilees,  xxix.  15; 
K.  ii.  90),  nut-tree  (Enoch,  xxix.  2:  K.  ii.  256;  not 
the  almond-tree,  which  is  mentioned  shortly  after- 
ward, ib.  XXX.  8).  almonds  and  terebinth-nuts  (Jubi- 
lees, xlii.  20;  K.  ii.  109,  following  Gen.  xliii.  11), 
aloe-tree  (Enoch,  xxxi.  2;  K.  ii.  2.56).  cedar  (Test. 
Patr. ,  Simeon,  6 ;  K.  ii.  464).  A  book  sprinkled  with 
oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  it  is  described  in  the  As- 
sumption of  Moses (i.  17;  K.  ii.  320):  the  locust-tree 
(Enoch,  xxxii.  4;  K.  ii.  256).  and.  especially,  oaks 
also  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  Syriac  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  (Ixxvii.  18 ;  K.  ii.  441) ;  they  are  said  to  grow 
at  Hebron  (Enoch,  vi.  ;  K.  ii.  414).  at  Mamre  (Jubilees, 
xi  V,  10 ;  K.  ii.  65).  and  in  the  land  of  Sichem  (Jubilees, 
xxxi.  2;  K.  ii.  92) :  the  oak  is  likewise  mentioned 
in  the  lament  over  Deborah  (Jubilees,  xxxii.  80:  K. 
ii.  96). 

Of  all  the  information  regarding  trees  the  most 
interesting  is  the  list  of  evergreens  given  in  Jubilees 
(xxi.  12;  K.  ii.  76),  while  this  class  of  trees  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Enoch  (iii.  ;  K.  ii.  237)  and  in  the 
Testament  of  Levi  (ix. ;  K.  ii.  468;  Low,  p.  59). 
Similar  catalogues  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  Jlisli- 
nali,  and  in  the  Greek  writings  on  agriculture.  The 
Book  of  Jubilees  mentions  the  following  as  appro- 
priate for  the  altar:  cypress,  juniper,  almond-tree 
(for  which,  following  Dillmann,  "acacia"  has  been 
suggested  as  an  emendation),  Scotch  pine,  pine, 
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cedar,  C'iliciiin  spnicr.  pnlm  (?),  olive-tree,  myrtlf, 
liiiirel,  citron  (Cilriig  medirn,  Hisso),  juniper  (V  Etlii- 
opic  "arbot,"  for  whieli  Dillnianu  conjectures  "ur- 
kot,"  aitKrvOof),  and  Imlsani. 

On  account  of  their  beauty  the  following  flowers 
are  inentioncil  in  tlie  pseudepigraplia:  lily  (Test. 
Patr..  Joseph.  18;  K.  ii.  502).  rose  (Test.  Patr., 
Simeon.  6;  K,  ii.  404;  p:noch.  Ixx.xii.  16;  K.  ii.  287; 
cvi.  2.  10 :  K.  ii.  308  et  «•?. :  "  rubra  sieut  rosa  "  and 
"rubrior  rosa":  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, Mishnah,  Targum,  and  LXX.),  and  the  rose- 
laurel.  The  oleander  seems  to  be  intended  by  "the 
field  of  Ardaf  "  in  II  Ksd.  (ix.  26;  K.  ii.  385)  (the  last 
letter  with  the  variants  ".s,"  "d."  "t,"  and  "b"). 
"Harduf"  ("hinluf,"  "Imrdufni")  is  a  borrowed 
word  even  in  tlie  .Mislinah,  and  shows,  together  with 
the  Arabic  "  diflah,"  that  the  ]\'crinm  Okander,  Linn., 
came  from  Europe,  or,  more  exactly  (according  to 
().  Scbnider,  in  Helm,  "Kulturptlanzen,"  6th  ed.,  p. 
405),  from  tlie  Spanish  west.  The  plant  bad  reached 
Greece  before  the  time  of  Dioscoridesand  I'liny  ;  and 
it  may  have  grown  wild  in  Palestine  by  the  end  of 
the  first  century  just  as  it  does  at  present;  it  is 
always  found  in  water-courses,  and  flourishes  from 
the  level  of  tlie  Gbor  to  an  altitude  of  3,280  feet  in 
the  mountains  (Post,  I.e.  p.  .522).  To  such  a  region 
the  seer  of  II  Esdras  was  bidden  to  go.  there  to  sus- 
tain himself  on  the  flowers  of  the  field.  In  Sibyl- 
lines  (v.  40;  K.  ii.  200,  a  passage  originally  heathen) 
the  flower  of  Nemea,  ai/.nw  (parsley),  is  mentioned. 

As  in  the  Hible  narrative,  thorns  and  thistles  ap- 
peared after  the  fall  of  man  (Apoc.  Mosis,  §  24;  K. 
ii.  522),  while  thorns  and  prickly  briers  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Sibyllines  (Preface.  24  ft  seij. ;  K.  ii. 
184).  The  Riblical  "duda'im."  mentioned  in  the 
Testament  of  Issiiehar(i.  ;  K.  ii.  478).  arc  mandrakes, 
which  grow  in  the  land  of  Aram,  on  an  elevation,  be- 
low a  ravine.  Tithes  of  the  seed  are  mentioned  (Jubi- 
lees, xiii.  26;  K.  ii.  65);  while  according  to  Aiis- 
teas  (§  145;  K.  ii.  17),  the  clean  birds  eat  wheat 
and  pulse.  Egypt  is  mentioned  (Sibyllines.  iv.  72; 
K.  ii.  202)  as  producing  wheat;  and  the  marrow  of 
wheat,  like  the  Hiblical  "  kilyot  hittah"  ("  kidneys  of 
wheat,"  Deut.  xxxii.  14),  is  spoken  of  in  Enoch  (xcvi. 
5;  K.  ii.  302),  while  II  Esdras  (ix.  17;  K.  ii.  384)  de- 
clares (P.  v.):  "Like  as  the  field  is,  so  is  also  the 
seed ;  and  as  the  flowers  be,  such  are  the  colors  also. " 
In  the  same  book  (iv.  31  ct  neq.  [R.  V.];  K.  ii.  3.57) 
occurs  also  an  argument  "de  minore  ad  mains," 
found  in  the  Bible  likewi.sc:  "Ponder  now  by  thy- 
self, how  great  fruit  of  wickedness  a  grain  of  evil 
seed  liath  brought  forth.  When  the  ears  which  are 
without  number  shall  be  sown,  how  great  a  floor 
shall  they  fill!"  (comp.  the  "kal  wa-homer"  in  II 
Esd.  iv.  10.  end;  K.  ii.  355;  and  see  Schwarz,  "Der 
Hermeneutische  Syllogismus,"  p.  82.  Vienna,  1901). 
Loiium  (si^ai'iov)  is  mentioned  in  Apoc.  Mosis,  fc$  16 
(K.  ii.  520).  Among  the  spices  and  condiments,  cin- 
namon is  described  as  obtained  from  the  excrement 
of  the  worm  which  comes  from  the  dung  of  the 
phenix  (Greek  Apoc.  Baruch,  vi. ;  K.  ii.  453),  and  is 
also  mentioned  in  Enoch,  XXX.  3,  xxxii.  1;  K.  ii.  256; 
Apoc.  Mosis,  §  20;  K.  ii.  524;  Vita  AdjE  et  Eva;,  S 
43;  K.  ii.  .520.  Pepper,  spoken  of  in  Enoch  (xxxii. 
1 ;  K.  ii.  256),  is  new,  although  it  is  met  with  as 
early  as  the  Mishnah. 


Among  other  plants  mentioned  in  the  pscudepig- 
rapha  are:  aloe-trees  (Enoch,  xxxi.  ;  K.  ii.  256); 
balsam  (i'4.  xxx.  2);  gallianura  (ih.  ;  Jubilees,  iii. 
27,  xvi.  24;  K.  ii.  45.  69);  sweet-calamus  and  salTron 
(Apoc.  Mosis,  I.e. ;  Vita  Ada' etEviu,  I.e.);  costusroot 
(Jubilees,  xvi.  24;  K.  ii.  69);  ladanum,  and  similar 
almonds  (Enoch,  xxxi.  2;  K.  ii.  250);  gum-niastic 
(Enoch,  xxxii.  1.  xxx.  1;  K.  ii.  2.56;  myrrh  (Enoch, 
xxix.  2;  K.  ii.  256;  Jubilees,  xvi.  24';  K.  ii.  09); 
nard  (Jubilees,  iii.  27,  xvi.  24;  K.  ii.  45,  69; 
Enoch,  xxxii.  1;  K.  ii.  2.50;  Apoc.  Mosis,  tj  29; 
K.  ii.  524);  nectar,  called  also  balsam  and  galbanuin 
(Enoch,  xxxi.  1;  K.  ii.  250);  storax  (Jubilees,  iii.  27, 
xvi.  24;  K.  ii.  45,  69);  incense  (Enoch,  xxix.  2;  K. 
ii.  2.50;  Jubilees,  iii.  27,  xvi.  24;  K.  ii.  45,  69;  Test. 
Patr.,  Levi,  8;  K.  ii.  407). 

Aristeas  (^  63;  K.  ii.  10)  describes  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  plants  as  decorations  on  state  furniture, 
including  garlands  of  fruit,  grapes,  ears  of  corn, 
dates,  apples,  olives,  pomegranates,  etc.  He  speaks 
also  (55  68,  p.  11)  of  tlie  legs  of  a  table  which  were 
topped  with  lilies,  and  (^  70;  K.  ii.  11)  of  ivy,  acan- 
thus, and  vines,  as  well  as  of  lilies  (s^  75;  K.  ii.  11),  and 
of  vine-branches,  laurel,  luyrtle,  and  olives  (;;  79;  K. 
ii.  12).  Plant-metaphois  taken  from  the  Bible  and 
applied  to  Israel  and  Palestine  are:  vines  and  lilies 
(II  Esd.  V.  23  ,t  serj.;  K.  ii.  301)  and  the  vineyard 
(Greek  Apoc.  Baruch,  i.  -,  K.  ii.  448). 

In  poetic  and  haggadic  interpretations  wood  shall 
bleed  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world  (II  Esd.  v.  5;  K.  ii.  3.59;  Barnabas,  xii.  1), 
and  the  trees  shall  war  against  the  sea  (II  Esd.  iv,  13 
et  seq.  ;  K.  ii.  3.50).  At  the  last  day  many  nf  man- 
kind must  perish,  even  as  the  seed  sown  by  the  hus- 
bandman ripens  only  in  part  (ih.  viii.  41 ;  K.  ii.  381), 
although  every  fruit  brings  honor  and  glory  to 
God  (Enoch,  v.  2;  K.  ii.  237).  In  the  Greek  Apoca- 
lypse of  Baruch  (xii. ;  K.  ii.  450)  angels  bear  baskets 
of  flowers  which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  right- 
eous. In  the  sacred  rites,  palm-branches,  fruits  of 
trees  (citrons),  and  osier-twigs  are  mentioned  (Jubi- 
lees, xvi.  31 ;  K.  ii.  70). 

At  the  coinmandment  of  God  on  the  third  day  of 
Creation,  "immediately  there  came  forth  great  and 
innumerable  fruits,  and  manifold  pleasures  for  the 
taste,  and  flowers  of  inimitable  color,  and  odors  of 
most  exquisite  smell  "  (II  Esd.  vi.  44,  H.  V.  ;  K.  ii. 
307);  and  the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  paradise  is  also 
emphasized  (ib.  vi.  3;  K,  ii.  304).  The  tree  of 
knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  fancy  of  the  pseudepigraphic  writers.  The 
former,  from  which  Adam  ate.  is  supposed,  on  the 
basis  of  other  Jewish  traditions,  to  have  been  either 
the  vine(Grcek  Apoc.  Baruch,  iv.  ;  K.  ii.  451)  or  the 
fig  (Apoc.  miosis.  §  21 ;  K.  ii.  522).  The  Book  of 
Enoch  (xxxii.  3  tt  seq. ;  K.  ii.  2.56)  describes  the  tree 
of  knowledge  thus:  "Its  shape  is  like  the  pine-tree; 
its  foliage  like  the  locust-tree;  its  fruit  like  the. 
grape."  The  tree  of  life  is  planted  for  the  pious  (II 
Esd.  viii.  52;  K.  ii.  382).  and  is  described  in  Enoch 
(xxiv.  3  et  seq.  ;  K.  ii.  2.54)  as  fragrant  and  with  un- 
fading leaves  and  blossoms  and  imperishable  wood, 
while  as  in  the  accounts  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  its  fruit,  which  is  like  that  of  the  palm, 
gives  eternal  life  (Enoch;  II  Esd.  I.e.;  Test.  Patr.. 
Levi,  18 ;  K.  ii.  471,  reads  "  tree  "  Instead  of  "  wood  "). 
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It  is  the  tree  of  paradise,  and  from  it  flows  the  heal- 
ing oil,  the  oil  of  life,  the  oil  of  mercy  (Vita  Ada  et 
Ev.-v,  gs  36,  41 :  Apoc.  Mosis,  S  9;  K.  ii.  518,  520). 

In  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  :  The  Mishnah 

has  preserved  only  about  230  names  of  plants,  of 
which  about  180  are  old  Hebrew  and  forty  are  de- 
rived from  Greek  terms.  In  the  Talmudic  literature 
of  the  post-Mishnaic  period  100  names  of  plants  are 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  175  in  the  Bab}'- 
lonian;  about  twenty  of  these  names  are  of  Greek 
origin.  In  the  Mishnah,  Talmud,  Midrash,  and 
Targum  the  following  plants  are  mentioned  as  in- 
digenous to  Palestine  and  Babylon : 

[Abbreviations  :  B.  =  Babylonian  Talmud ;  Y.  =  Jerusalem 
Talmud ;  M.  =  Mishnah ;  Midr.  =  Mldrasb ;  T.  =  Targum.  In 
the  following  table  the  name  of  the  botanical  family  is  printed 
In  small  capitals.] 


Name  in  Misbnah, 
Talmud,  etc. 

Botanical  Name. 

Popular  Name. 

ALISMACEi:. 

Allsma  Plantago  aqua- 

Water  -  plan- 

tica, Linn. 

tain. 

Amabtllidace^. 

Linn.,  Narcissus    Ta- 

zetta,  Linn.,  and  vari- 

eties. 

AMPELIDACE.1:. 

IBJ,    Bible,    M.;    NJDU. 

Vitis  vinifera,  Linn 

Grape-vine. 

JU-»,  M.,  Y.,  B. 

ANACARDIACEJE. 

Rhus  Coriaria,  Linn 

Pistacia      Terebinthus, 

n'7!<,  Bible,  M.;  NMO, 

Terebinth. 

T..  Y.,  B. 

var.  Pala?stina,  Engl. 

Pistacia  vera,  Linn 

Pistacia  vera,  Linn 

resin  of  '3'Bdc,  M.,  Pis- 

T']t"^D^O   M 

Pistachio. 

BOiS,  M.;  cioSM.,  T... 

Mastic. 

tacia  Lentiscus,  Linn. 

APOCT.NACE.E. 

inin,  B.;  'Jisnn,  M... 

Nerium  Oleander,  Linn. 

ARALIACE.E. 

Oleander. 

D1D<p,  M.,  Y 

Hedera  Helix.  Linn 

Aroide.!:. 

Ivy. 

t\^\  M 

nown  li'',  M 

Arum      Palaestinum, 
Boiss. 

Op'^lp,  M.,  Y 

Colocasia    antiquorum, 
Schott. 

ArRANTIACE.E. 

J11PN,  M.;  Njnas,  T., 

Citrus  medica,  Reiss 

Citron. 

Y.,  B. 

Berberidacej:. 

jSwN.M.;  nn.nnxNC?), 

Leontice      Leontopeta- 

Lion's-leaf. 

Y. 

lum,  Linn. 

BORAGI.NACEi:. 

psu,   M.;    n;£!1j   iS-c, 

Cordia  Myxa,  Linu 

Cordia. 

rojir.  B. 

n'cSn,  Bible,  M 

Anchusa     officinalis. 
Linn. 

Capparidace^. 

Bugloss. 

nflsj,i''s,  M.;  smD,  B. 

Capparis  spinosa,  Linn., 

Thorny  caper. 

(D'lap,   bud;    Nn-is, 

and  varieties. 

B.,  blossom ;  n:vaN, 

Bible,  M.;  n.t-j'.j,  b.. 

fruit). 

CHE.NOPODIACEi:. 

n3i',M.,  Y 

Blitum  virgatum,  Linn. 

Blite. 

Chenopodium,  Linn 

Beta  vulgaris,  Linn 

jnir,  M.;  NpS'O,  B.... 

Beet. 

O'JiyV,    M.;    j1jdSiO-\|1. 

Atriplex    Tataricum, 

Orach. 

I'Myc.  Y. 

Linn.,  Atriplex  Hali- 

H'SipT  Np->\  B 

mus.  Linn. 

Salicomia        herbacea. 

Glasswort  (see 

Linn. 

also    under 

Snx.M.,  B 

Ficoidege). 

Salsola,  Linn 

Saltwort. 

Name  in  Mishnab, 
Talmud,  etc. 


n:''iS,  B.. 


t'D<D,  B. 


NISIIS-,  B 

njyS,  Bible:   I'Pj'OSN. 
Y.,  B.;  N-iu,  T. 

NDI'n,  M.,  T.,  B 


D-irp,  M.,  Y.,  B.,  Midr.; 

1JJ3,  B.  (not  PV1J2, 
despite  Kohut, "  A  ruch 
Completum,"       s.v.) 

nojy,  M.,  T.,  Midr.... 


Ti-n,  Bible,  M.,  T., 
Midr.:  Nii'n,  B. 

y\n,  nsip,  M.;  Np'-M- 
T.,  Y.;  'mm'2,N-nn, 
B. 

NSDIjp 


pcSiy.   M.;    pi'Dpn: 

}'2M2:x  (■■'n-D'?),  Y, 
•i-ij-n,  B. 

mis'  'tf  Siy,  M.;  p.-iSiy.Y. 
(inc,  M.)  Knmn,  B.. 


nim,  M.;  NDn,  Y.,  B., 

Midr. 
D'Sj  mm,  M 


Nj'jivi',  T.,  B.;  N,T:iin 

i'/).  B. 
1'^'31->B0'N,    M.;     N1>S 

NtIN,  B. 

tcr  vy,  Bible.  M.;  C3'', 

M.:  i-jn.  Y. 
nN,  Bible.  M.  ,B.;  KiiN, 

V>Z^\1,  NJ'''3t,  Di-np- 
Dnpp,  B. 
tt'iii.  .111D,  Bible,  M., 
T.,  Y.,  B.:  Nnis-N,  B.; 
I'oSn,  Midr. 

niM,  M.,  B.;  NDO,  B... 


pic,  T.,  Midr. , 


ro^,  M.,  B.;   'tSjiu 

NPS^,  B. 

3113,  M.,  Y.,  B 

V-nn,M.,B 

IDS?,  M 


-ii."2nn,  M.;  n-p-^  aii3, 

TJ-IJ   (IBN  ^If    J),  M., 
B. 

a-^'na',  M.:    "hnr,  B.; 

fDi^n.-.  Y. 
n::r,  M.;  NnjDP,  B.: 

fTJJJ,  Y. 


Botanical  Name. 


ClSTACE^. 
Cistus   cretlcus,    Linn., 
Cistua       ladaoiferus, 
Linn.,  and  others. 

COMPOSITiE. 

Matricaria  Chamomllla, 

Linn.,  and  Matricaria 

aurea. 
Artemisia  vulgaris, 

Linn. 
Artemisia  monosperma, 

Del.,   and    Artemisia 

Judaica,  Linn. 
Echinops  spinosus. 

Linn.,    or     Echinops 

\1scosus,  DC. 
Cynaia  Scolymus,  Linn. 


Cynara  Syrica,  Bolss., 
and  Cynara  Cardun- 
culus.  Linn. 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa, 
Linn. 


Popular  Name. 


Ladanum- 
bush,  rock- 
rose. 


Feverfew. 

Wormwood. 
Wormwood. 

Echinops  (?). 

Artichoke. 

Cardoon. 


Seed  of 

salBower. 


Carthamus  tinctorius,  Safflower,  saf- 
Linn.  [    fron. 

Cichorium  Endlvla,|chicory. 
Linn. 


Cichorium    divarlca-  Chicory. 

turn,  Schousb. 
Plcris  Sprengeriana  PicrLs  or 

( Linn. ) .  Poir.,  or        dandelion, 

Taraxacum,  Juss. 
Lactuca   Scariola,   var.  Lettuce. 

sativa  (Linn.),  Boiss. 
Lactuca  saligna,  Linn. 

(V). 


Willow-let- 
tuce. 


CONIFERS. 
Cupressus       sempervl- 

rens,  Linn, 
fruit   of    Pinus   pinea, 

Linn. 
Pinus  Ualepensis,  Mill. 


Cedrus  Libani. 


Cypress. 

Pine. 

Aleppo  pine. 

Cedar  of  Leba- 
non. 


Abies  Cillcica,  Ant.  and 
Ky. 

CO.NTOLTULACEjE. 
Cuscuta,  Linn 


COR.NACEf. 

Comus  mas,  Linn.,  and 
Cornus  Australis, 
Cam. 

CRrCIFER.£. 

Brassica  Rapa,  Linn 

Brassica  oleracea,  Linn. 

Sinapis  alba.  Linn.,  and 
Sinapis  juncea,  Linn. 

Brasisica  nigra  (Linn. I. 
Koch,  or  Sinapis  ar- 
vensis,  Linn.;  Sinapis 
arvensis.  var.  turglda 
(  Del.).  Asch.  and 
Schweinf.,  and  var. 
Alllonii  (Jacqu.), 
Asch.  and  Schweinf. 

Brassica  oleracea,  var. 
botrjtis.  Linn. 

Eruca  sativa.  Lam... 


Cilician 


spruce. 


Lepidium  sativum, 
Linn. 

Lepidium  Chalepense, 
Linn.,  or  Erucaria 
Aleppica,  Gaertn.  (?) 


Dodder. 


Cornel,  dog- 
wood. 


Turnip. 

Cabbage. 
.Mustard. 

Wild  mustaitt 


Cauliflower. 

Eruca.  wild 
and  culti- 
vated. 

Pepperwort 
(■/). 

Pepperwort. 
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Name  In  MUhnali, 
Talmud,  etc. 


Sin.  ''i;-,  M... 


D'CO'N.  D'^O,  M 

pjJ.DlOJ.  M-;  N^JIC.  Y. 
B.;  Kcn,  B. 

fiDiae*     (yiaja).    M.: 

013B3.  Y. 
nJ^J^,  M 

Mirj,  B 

iirv,  M.:  n3'-W'SiB,  Y, 


Bntanlral  Name.        Popular  Name. 


I'laiiT.  M..  T 

DVIC.  M 

tMn,B 


Iberfs   (Ilicrls  JonlanI,  Candytuft. 

IhiLss..  llH'ilsTuuri™, 

IK'.,   Ilnris    odorata, 

l.lnn.). 

Isiitis  llnclorin,  l.lnn.  ..^Dycr's-woad. 
Raiilmnu.ssjitlvii.s,  l.lnn.  Kaillsh      (two 
varieties). 

CRVrTOOAMIA. 

Equisetuni,  Unn 

Ceti-nirli      oOlflnarum, 

WIIUI. 
Ptcrlii aqulllnn,  Linn... 

Ailliintiini    Caplllus-Ve. 
niTls,  I.luii. 


.-i<-ii:d    (pl.).    M.,    Y.: 

N-V2-C,  B. 
D'n:;3,  ypTcc,  M.: 

kStij',  Y.:  K"n,s,  B. 

ri2',i,  Bible,  M.;   N-a,-' 
(pl.),T.;t<rso,Nii-'B. 

nuDl'":,  M.,  T.,  Y.,  B., 

.Mldr. 
n-B3N,  Bible,  M 


Seolopendrlum  vulgare, 

Sin. 
Rocoella  tincturia, 

Afliar. 
Leinnoni    or     Sphivro- 

tlialllai'Sculenta.Nees. 
Fundus 


Scourlng-rusb, 

tioreetall. 
Miltwaiite  (?). 

linike. 

M  n  I  d  e  n  b  a  I  r 
(b  u  t  se  e 
Mt'ntba     I'li- 

1  (•  (I    I    U    111  , 

l.lnn.,  piMiny- 
rovKl,    uniler 
I.iiblaliv). 
Harl's-tongue. 

Litmus. 

Manna-llcben. 

Fiinjnis. 


Tuber Truffle. 


CLXIRBITACEjE. 

Cucuinls  Chate,  Linn., 
and  Curuiiils  satlviis, 
Linn. 

Cui'umls  Melo,  Linn 


Cucumber. 


Musknielon. 


."ippD.  Bible,  M 

ry^-'.  s-11,"',  M.:  mv. 

nyp,  B. 
J'^-l^ip,  M.,  Y 


CItrullus  vulgar ls,iWatermeIon. 

s<'lmid.  I 

ICIInillus       Colocjntlus  Colooynlh. 

(Linn.),  S<'lirad.  I 

Lapenarla  vulgaris,  Ser.  Gourd. 


lien  ppi-\< 


p-iD^-N,  M.;  pijic,  Y.. 

B1^3,  T..  Y.,  I!.;  a-:-'0 
(pl.).  Mldr.  (Biblical 
proper  name  a^T,;'). 

Il'^N,  M.:  NSOV,  B.; 
d':i=Sn  (?),  M. 


Lullacyllndrica  (l.lnn.), 
Uociii.,  or  l.uffa 
.t:i.'ypllaca,  .Mill.  (V). 

Ecbaliluni  Elalerluin, 
Klch. 

Cl'PCLIFER.E. 

Corylus  Avellana,  Linn. 


KSJ,    Bible;     < 
piiN.  M.,  T., 


lyD,    Y. 
Mldr.). 


(Palestinian 


iSj-O  (pl.),T.,  B.,  Mldr. 


yniU'N,  M.,  T.,  B. 
C::"i'c.M.V);|iropis, 
Y.,  Mldr. 

P'|1.  yi-l^N,  M.;  N3*'7l''!(, 
B. 


r<-ii3,  Bible,  M.;  N.i'l. 
B.;  .njyi",  M.  (?). 


D'J->5  (pi.),  M.;  J3B  (?). 

Bible. 

niN,  M..  Y.,  B 

inn,  Bible,  M.  (.Tiil>  ?, 

Bible.  Y.>. 
KS'T  No—n,  B 


ICE',  M.. 


Quercusoooclfeni.Linn.. 
and  varieties  tjuercus 
Lusltanica,  Lam.. 
Quercus  Cerris,  Linn., 
etc. 

Ctpkrace-k. 

Cyp<"nis  Papyrus,  Linn., 
and  others. 

Cyperus  esculenlus. 
Linn,  (and  ("yperus 
limKiis,  Linn.,  Cypenis 
capllatus.  Vent.). 

Cyperus  rotundus,  Linn. 

EUPHORBIACE^. 

Buxus  lODRlfolia,  Bolss. 


Rlclnus  communis. 
Linn. 

FicoinK.fi. 
.Mesembryanihemum. 
Linn.,  or  A  izoon. 
Linn,   (y  comp.  Sail- 
comla,  Linn.). 

(iRAMI.VACE.E. 

Panlcum       millaceum. 

Linn. 

Oryza  saliva,  Linn 

Andnipocon    Sonrhum 

Linn. 
.\nilr<>poi;on  Schoenan 

thus,  Linn. 
Avena 


Washlns- 

gourd. 

Squirting     cu- 
cumber. 


Hazel. 
Acorn. 


Turkey     oak, 
etc. 


Papyrus. 
Ualingale. 

Ualingalc. 
Box. 


Castor- 
plant. 


Fie -marigold, 
ice-plant. 


Panic. 

Rice. 

Uurra,  eulnea- 

gniss. 
Beard-grass. 

OuLs. 


Name  in  MIsbnah, 
Talmud,  etc. 


P'''3\  M.:  N-a',  B. 
(Identical  with  3i5n, 
M.,  Y  .  11.,  Mldr.  V). 

n:p,  Bible,  .M.;  ,vjp,  Y., 
B.;  DJil.%  T. 


I^n. 


'•n,  M. 


J'Jil,  M.,  Mldr. 


njn,  Bible,  M.,  T.,  Y.. 
B.,  Mldr. 

.•'CD;,  Bible ;  pcDir,  M.; 
NPjlj,  T.,  B.;  N3'?1J, 
Y-      ,  , 

^yvi-  r'^oc  M.:  '^'ac 

N^yp,  NiC'n,  B. 
niiys',    Bible,    M.; 
N.-- lyo,  T.,  Y. 


Botanical  Name.       iPopular.Name. 


CynodonDactylon.Bermuda- 

Llnn.  I    grass,  scntch- 

gnus.*j. 
Anindonona.\,Llnn.,or  Persian  reed. 

Phragmites  com-! 

munis,  Trin. 
F.ragroslls  cynosuroldesi 

(Ketz.),    Koein.    and 

Scb. 
Lolluin  temuientuin.  Bearded     ilar- 

Llnn.  I     nel.  tares. 

Trltlcuni  vulgare,  Linn.  Wbeat. 

Tritleum  Spelts,  Linn..  Spelt. 


.£gllops,  Linn.  (?).. 


Goat-grass. 


Hordeum        distychum  Barley, 
and  Hordeum  vulgare. 
Linn. 
■^|i,  M.:  N.'^'jX'w*.  B. Hordeum    bulbosum, 
Linn.  (■;). 


GRANAT*. 

PunlcaGranatum,  Linn. 


Pomegranate. 


J1C1,  Bible,  M.;  Njiii. 
T.,  B.,  Mldr.;  INJ,  B. 

HVPKRlCINE.e. 

?sin,  B.  (?) Hypericum,  Linn jst.  Job  n"s- 

wort. 

iRIPACEf. 

Di-'-N,  M.,  Y Iris   Palip,stlna,    Baker,'lrls. 

I     Iris  pseudacorus, 
Linn.,  an^l  withers. 

01312,  M.,»Y.,  B.;  Njicyr,  Crocus  satlvus,  Linn Crocus. 

T. 


J<=D>,  B. 


IIJN,  Bible,  M.;  NIIJN,  B. 


JASMI.NACE.K.  [ 

Jasmlnum  offlclnale.  Jasmine. 
Linn.  I 

Jrr.LANDACE.E. 

Juglans  regla,  Linn Walnut. 

Jr.NCACK.K. 

Juncus  or  Cyperus Reed  or  sedge. 


p-n  C'N).  M..  B.;  JJI, 
M.;  xr2s.  B.;  .-is'tt'n 
(ns>r,  M.). 

LABIAT.E. 

p'3tN,  M Lavandula    Stoechas,  Lavender  (?). 

Linn. 
nyjj.yjyj,  M.;  srj-:;  (?).  .Mentha sylvestrls,Llnn.,  Mint. 

Y.  aud  others. 

ityi",  M.;  pjriE,  B Mentha    Puleglum,  Pennyroyal. 

Linn. 
2itN,   Bible,  M.;    Nnc,  Origanum  Maru,  Linn..  Marjoram. 

tinoic.  pi;:";iu'.  B. 
nN'D,  M.;  '-irs.  Y.,  B.;  Thymus,  Linn.,  aud  Sa-  Savory. 

*N-'n.  ,s,"i3N,  B.         I    turela,  Linn. 
.n<j-iip,  M.,  Y.,  B Calamintba,  Moencb....  Caiundnt. 

I  Lacrace^. 

pis,  Bible,  M.  ?  ;   'iy,  Launis  nobllis,  Linn.  i>)  Laurel,    bay- 
NJE"",  B.  I  tree. 

LEGrMINOS,fc 

Oiriir,  M.,  Y.,  B.,  MIdr.iLupinus  Tennis,  Forsk.  Lupine. 

r^OOy,  M Lupinus   Paliesllnus. 

Hoiss.,   and    Lupinus 
pilMSus.  Linn. 

NS.T1,  T.  (ari,  Bible).  Re  tain  a        Kietam  .  Juniper-bush. 
(Forsk.).  Web. 
Trigone  11a    Fienum 

gra'cum,  Linn. 
;  MelUotus,  Tourn 


jnSr,    M.:     N.-iS'Sas'. 

Non,  B. 
niijiJ-iJ    (pi.),   M.; 

<pip-i:n,  Y.,  B,;  S'S; 

NsSc,  B. 

•N-13  >pipijn  (?) 

S.-DBDN,  B 

NIMCB 


njn,  M.;  ttryrt.  T.,  B. 
(Bible,  vivyj,  ?). 

noN,  M.:  •'S';<n,  B 

N'P'3.  M.,  Y 


Fenugreek. 

Sweet    clover, 
honey-lotus. 


Melllotus  (?),  Mcdicago 

(?),Trlgonella  (?), 

Trifollum  (?i. 
Medlcago  saliva,  Linn., 

or  Trifollum,  Linn.  (?). 
Ulycyrrhlza    glabra. 

Lion. 
Alhagl  Maurorum,  DC. 

Cicer  arieilnum,  Linn.. 
Vlcla  salivm  Linn 


Medic,  or 
ilover,  trefoU. 
Licorice. 

Albagl. 

Chick-pea. 
Vetch. 
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Plants 


Name  in  Mishnah, 
Talmud,  etc. 


nj<B'i3,  M.;  N-irn,  B... 
nc-i>.    M.    (Bible): 
,   NnDl'-t3,  T.,  B. 
Sis,  Bible,  M.,  T.,  Y.... 

ta^'n    ''ic,  M.;  njiisno 

(f),T. 
j'jiScjn   p''iD,  S'>So'r, 

p,j,,j..^,_    j(  .     x'^'DB, 

Y.:  •:;jij,  n.-'^-dd. 

Dl'-Dl'-B.  ."'jl:'-'.  r'^'pS"' 
(?),  M.:  p-iin'2'. 
n^lCD  (variants 
npiciB,  noicns). 


Botanical  Name.       [Popular  Name. 


TBD,  SI.;  ^!Jl;^"B,  Y.... 

N-'nin  (^nn,  Bible)  — 
r.Din,  M.;  Nri'"::,  Y... 
ppnic.  M.;  n:i3?'J,  Y.. 


Nssn,  B... 


ann,  M.,  Y.  B 

D-D''?3(7) 


Vlcla  Ervilia,  Linn Vetch. 

Lens  esculenta,  Moench.  Lentil. 

V'ijma  Sinensis  (Linn.).  Bean. 
Etutl.  (not  Pbaseolus' 
vulgaris,  Linn.;.  | 

Vitia  Faba,  Linn.  (Faba  Straight  bean, 
vulgaris,  Moench.). 

Four  indeter- 
minate varie- 
ties of  beans. 

Three  indeter- 
minate varie- 
ties of  pulse, 
probably 
=  S  y  r  i  a  c 
a  p  0  ^  a.  a 
variety  of 
lupine. 

Phaseolus Mungn,  Linn.  Hairy-  podded 
kidney-bean. 

Vetchling. 

Vetchling. 

Everlasting 

I    pea. 

tLablab. 

Aleppo  senna, 
or  senna. 


nn'c;  Bible,  from  which 
comes  Nn'cn  NPJ'n, 
B. 

K^i'pX,  B 


Lathyrus,  Linn 

Lalhyrus  Clcera,  Linn.. 
Lathyrus  sativus,  Linn. 

Dolichos  Lablab,  Linn.. 
Cassia  obovata,  Collad. 

or   Cassia    acutifolia, 

Del.  (?) 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Linn. 

I 

Prosopis       Stephaniana 
I     (Willd.),  Spreng. 
Two  varieties  of  Acacia, 
Willd. 


Saint -John's - 
bread, carob. 
(see  below). 


sap  of  Acacia  Nilotica,  Acacia. 
Del. 


D'C.T  'J3  ^yr  nplT,  M.; 

'in   I.T^,  Y.  (NilDJlN 

NDnxi,  B.  ?). 

il''!',  M.;  Ni^.s,  B.;  'IiSn, 

•^53,  Bible,  M.;  N^-c,  B. 
B-D-1D.T  C-^SD,  M.  in.. 


D'Jl!!"pn  a'^S3,  M 

Sis^Ka,  M.:  n'^u'^ib,  y. 
n2"-i3,  M.  (Tsn,  Bible): 

Ol^Bp,  M,,  T.,  Y.,  B.: 

'.-- \^  T.,  Y.,  B. 

mi'  'i;-.i3,  M 'Allium    curium,  Boiss, 

and  Gain.  (?). 


Le.m.\ace.e. 
Lemna  minor,  Linn.. 


LiLIACEi:. 

Aloe  vera,  Linn... 


Allium  Cepa,  Linn 

Allium  Ascalonicum, 
Linn. 


Allium  Cepa,  Linn 

Allium  Porrum,  Linn.. 


AlUum  sativum,  Linn. . . 


Dir,  Bible,  M.;  ri'jcv.:', 
M.;  n::ip.  Nn-jsi.-^,  Y. 

a'-nn  !•),  M 

l"3''n,  M Ornithogalum,  Linn. . . 

njrv:',   Bible,    M.,   T.:;Liliumcandidum,  Linn. 
Jinp,  Y-. 

Trn  ryyrz:  M Fritillaria,  Linn 


Duckweed, 
duckmeat. 


Aloe. 

Onion. 
Shallot. 

Summeron- 

ions. 
Onion. 
Leek. 


Garlic. 

Onion. 

Star -of -Beth- 
lehem. 
Lily. 

FritiUary  (?). 


Li.nej:. 
JPtt'fl.  M.;  Nj.TB,  T.,  Y.,  Linum      usltatissimum, 
Linn. 


B. 


NJijin,   n']    Nji:-in 
[N.-i'cn  Nru'm. 


1B3,  Bible,    M.;    njijn' 
(?),  M. 


KJNI.x,  NJN^.^,  B.. 


LORANTHACE.E. 

Loranthus  Acaciae, 
Zucc. 

Lythrace.*:. 
Lawsonia  alba,  Linn — 

MALTACE.E. 

.  Malva     rotundifolia. 


IBJ  -i^s,  M.,  03Pp  (?).  Gossvpium  herbaceum. 
M.:  NOflU  iny,  Y.,  B.;     Linn. 
Nip,  B. 

Mtrtace^. 
Din, Bible,  M.;  ndn,  T.,  M  vrl  us  communis, 
B.  I     Linn. 


Henna. 


Common  mal- 
low and 
others. 

Cotton-plant. 


Myrtle. 


Name  in  Mishnah, 
Talmud,  etc. 


Botanical  Name. 


NYMPHjEACE^. 

'*iscn    SiB,,   M.:    N^iB'Nelumblum  speclosum, 
f<"iS0,''3l\Y.Qlin?)     Willd. 


OLEACE.E. 

r\-?^T:.  M 

n>t,  Bible,   M.,  T.,  Y., 
B.,  Mldr. 

Fraxlnus  Onius,  Linn.. 
Olea  Europcea,  Linn 

Palmace.e. 

-iCP,  Bible,  M.;  Spi,  M., 

,T.,  Y.,  B. 
N?S,-' 

Phoenix   dactylifera, 
Linn. 

3'JS,  M.:  NP"JS,  B 


NP'j'^J,  B. 
JVBIN,  Y.. 


■'3'^J,  M. 


tiDir,  Bible :  .sain,  T., 
Y.,  B. 


ny^1 3UN,  M.:  H'-itaDin. 
N'yii  Niain,  B. 


niJiSjSn,    nSj'-i.     M. 
N:<nsiB,  Y.,  B. 


NBB-I,  M.. 


nN'n   {rf'''P,  n'P),   M.; 
Npniji  Nip'j',  B. 

nsp,  Bible 


Papaterace^. 

Papaver   lih^as,  Linn. 

opium  from  Papaver 
somniferum,  Linn., 
var.  glabrum.  Boiss. 

Glaucium  corniculatum, 
Linn. 

Pi.ataxace^. 
Platanus    orientalis, 
Linn. 

POLTOO-NACE^. 

Polygonum  aviculare, 
Linn.,  or  Polygonum 
equisetiforme,  Sibth. 
and  Sra. 

Portulacacej:. 
Portulaca   oleracea. 
Linn. 

PRIMULACE-E. 

Cyclamen  Coum,  Mill., 
and  Cyclamen  lati- 
folium,  S.  et  S.  (?) 

UAXCNCULACEi. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus. 
Linn.,  and  other  spe- 
cies. 

Nlgella  sativa,  Linn 


P'C"2'''(U').M.  (?). 


I'C'-i  (pi.),M.:  N-i:;,  B. 
l'flt'2',  M.,  Y.:  -nD-r,  B, 


IPS',  tiK  Bible,  M.,  T.; 

ttir-^\  B. 

pD1B[N],  M.,  Y 

pv:pD3-\n,   M.:   pyjB. 

M.   (?);    pr jinN,   Y.; 

Tw'3.  B.  (?). 
n;D,   Bible,   M.:    s>jD 

vSJDN,  T.,  Y.,  B. 

Till,  M.,  T.,  Y.,  B 

DJN,  r'^'^icDnp,  M.... 

D"B3,  M.  (V.) 

niBP,  Bible,  M.;  PUP. 
T.,  Midr.:  C'ln,  'in), 
D"i'2iy,  M.;  Ncnn. 
B.  , 

t'»"Pfl,    n''''::>?'2,   M.: 

l^'^JPBD'N,  Y. 
NrClPD,   B 

PPtn  ClN),  M.  [PVriTP, 

pvs"cn!]. 
ppiiy,  M.;    ti'^XA  B — 


n.xiE,  M.;  NPIE,  B 


aj'B.    M.:    NS'ca   (?). 
.n:j'c,  b. 


RESEDA(E.E. 

Luteola  tinctoria,  Web.. 
Reseda  luteola,  Linn- 

RHAM.VACEjE. 

Zizyphus    lotus.    Lam.. 

and    Zizyphus    spiua- 

Chrisii,  Linn. 
Zizyphus  vulgaris.  Lam. 

Rosacea:. 
Amygdalus   communis. 

Linn. 
Persica  vulgaris.  Mill. .. 
Prunus  domestica,  Linn. 


Rubus  sanctus,  Schreh., 
or  Rubus  discolor, 
Willd.  and  Xees. 

Rosa,  Linn 

Pyrus  communis,  Linn. 

Pyrus  Syriaca.  Boiss.  IV) 

Malus  communis,  Desf.. 


Popular  Name. 


Lotus. 


Asb. 
Olive. 


Date-palm. 

Young  palms. 
A    variety    of 
palm. 

Corn-poppy. 
Common  pop- 
py- 

Hom-poppy. 


Oriental  plane- 
tree. 


Knot-grass. 


Round  -  leaved 
cyclamen. 


Crowfoot,  but- 
tercup. 


Nutmeg  -  flow- 


Cydouia  vulgaris,  Willd. 


Sorbus,  Linn 

Mespilus      Germanica. 

Linu. 
Cratspgus   Azarolus, 

Linn. 

RCBIACE^. 

Rubia  tinctorura,  Linn., 

RCTACE.E. 

Ruta  graveolens,  Linn., 
and  Ruta  ChalepensLs, 
Linn.,  and  variety 
bracteosa,  Boiss. 


Dyer's- 

weed  (?). 


Jujube,  and 
Christ's- 
tborn. 

Common  Ju- 
jube. 

Almond. 

Peach. 
Plum. 


Blackberry. 


Rose. 
Pear. 


Apple. 


Quince. 

Service-tree. 
Medlar. 

Hawthorn. 


Madder. 


Rue,  and  Alep- 
po rue. 
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Name  In  Mlshnitli, 
Tuliiuid.  t'lo. 


naicn  r^'Po.  M.,  Iden 
UcalwUhK-OE',  B.(V). 


nescx.  Bible,  M. 


KPD^n.  H^'i  KO^"n.  B. 
n3-if,  BIMe,  M.;  N.-31N 
NjiinN.  B. 


OiPcif.  M.:  Nitt'iK'.T. 
B. 


p-in,  Bible.  M.(T.,Y..B.) 

n'^n.-  '^n'.  B 

■iKN.  Bible,  NOON,  T.... 

O'Nin,   Bible;    Nnna\ 
T.;  P0-3D,  B. 


(Se-n,  Bible)  Nr3,  B.. 


'P<j:^=.Y 

nranin,  M 

13013,  Mm  Y.,  B.;  ij, 
Bible. 

n-ir'3 

0'"\n3S"3 

00-13,  M,.  Y..  B 

nnnj3C'     13013,     M. ; 

H:'^'Diio-D,  Y. 
nrriBn  ('n),M.;  n-j-j,  B 


K'113,  B.;  D3->r',  M.  (?). 
pou,    M.;    N-isitt',    y.; 

O-OIS".  M.  (?). 
"iNn\  M.;   DiiDy.  NI10, 

B.  Co. 
rSK',  M 


ButsDlcol  Same. 


Peranum  Uarmala, 
Linn. 


SALirACK.*:. 

SbIIx    Safsaf,    Korsk., 

orSallxalba,  Unn.... 

Snllx  fnlKrlcans,  Fries.?) 
Piipulus    Kuphratlca, 
Ollv. 


SCROPnCLARIACEX. 
Verboscum,  LIdd 


Popular  Name. 


Harmel,  Syr- 
Inn  rue  (ir 
a  V  ti  r  1  e  t  y 
of  III  u  1 1  e  I  n 
(Serophu- 
larlacete). 

Willow,  or 
white  wil- 
low. 

Black  willow. 

Euphrates 
{Kiplur  (s>w', 
osier,  aceortl- 
liiR  to  llul 
Uaon,  i<allx 
Tlmlnalls, 
Linn.  L?]). 

Mullein  (see 
P  e  If  11  n  u  ni 
H  anna  I  a, 
Unn.,  under 
Rutaoea;), 

Sesame. 


SESAMACtS. 

,S  e  s  ft  ni  u  in  I  n  d  1  c  u  m 

LIUQ. 

SOI.ANArK.«. 

Solanum    coagulans, 

Forsk. 
Solanum  nicniin,  Linn 
Lyeluin  Euroini'Uin.  I!o.\-thorn 

Unn. 
MandraKoraofflclna-  Mandrake. 

ruin,  I. Inn. 

TAMAKISriSE.K. 

Tamarix     arlteiilata. 
VaUl,  and  others. 

TlLIACE.«. 

fiber  of  Corchorus. 
Linn. 

i;mb>:lufer.«. 
Erynglum    Cretlcum, 

Lam. 
Corlandrum  sativum 

Linn. 
Blf"nitestleuluta,Dr.(?) 
Corlnnilrum      tordyllol. 

des,  Bdlss.  (V) 
Apiuin  graveolens, 

Linn. 
Petrosellnum    sativum, 

HolTm. 
Amni  i  ma  )u.s,  Linn., 

A  Ml  mi     euptiruin. 

Linn.,  mid  Ainmi  \'is- 

nuffa,  Linn. 

Carum  Carul  Linn 

Fu>niculum     olBcinale, 

All. 
A  variety  of  Ferula. 


.N'lehtsbade. 

NlRht-stiadel?). 


Tamarisk. 


Ccrchorus. 


Button  snake- 
root. 
Coriander. 


Celery. 
Parsley. 

Bullwort,  bish- 
o  p '  8-w  e  e  d , 
Spanish 
toothplek. 

Caraway. 

Fennel. 

Fennel. 


Name  In  Mishnab, 
Talmud,  etc. 


I'jiDOON,  M..  Y 

)1D3,  Bible,  M.,T.,B... 


r"C,  M.,  MIdr 

nn.  M.,  Y.,  B 

njiNT,     Bible,    M.; 

Nrj-NP,  T.,  Y.,  B. 
ncp-r.  Bible,  M.,  MIdr.: 

H-r'«',  T. 
I<3inn,  M.;  j'sv,  y.... 


013 J|l,   M 

H3iiiri,  T,.. 


Anethum  (traveolens,  Dill. 

Linn.  I 

Daucus  Carota,  Linn.. .  I  Carrot. 
Cuminum    Cymlnum,  Cumin. 

Linn. 

URTICACE.E. 

Celtis  australls,  Linn . . . 


Morus  nlfn^,  Linn.. 
Flcus  Carica,  Linn.. 


Flcus  Sycomorus,  Linn . 

Caprifldis,  wild  varie- 
ties of  Flcus  Carica, 
Linn.,  variety  of  Fl- 
cus Kenuina,  Bolss., 
of  Flcus  rupeslrls, 
Haussk.,  etc. 
Cannabis  saliva,  Linn., 
Urtlca  urcns,  Lliui, 


Soutbem  back- 
berry. 

Black  m  u 1 - 
berry. 

Fig. 

Sycamore, 
fig 


Hemp. 

Nettle  (?)  (see 
Tribulus  ter- 
resti-is,  un- 
der Zyito- 
pbyllacea; 


NCJKT  'Dill-' 


K3ixiri,  corrupted 
N^lDip.  T.  (V). 


Botanical  Name. 


Verbknace.e. 
Avicennia  ofllcinallB. 
Linn.  (■/). 

Zv(;oiMivl.i.ArE.E. 
Tniiulus      terrestris, 
Linn.,  or  Crlica  urcns, 
Linn. 


Popular  Name. 


Avicennia  (?), 


Land  -  caltrop, 
or  nettle. 


The  foreign  plants  meiilimuil  in  the  Tulmiiil  in- 
clude the  following,  although  the  lionirdlia  was 
cultivated  in  Palestine  in  antiquity: 


Hebrew  Name. 

Botanical  Name. 

Popular  Name. 

Di:'3    ^:?,    Bible;    'jp 

Acorus  Calamus,  Linn. . 

Sweet-Hug,  cal- 

n:di3,  T. 

anius-niul. 

o-n  M                  

Amomum,  Linn 

AllloIUUUl. 

rpiBP0,M.;'i1,i|-i,Y.,  B. 

A  momum  Cardamo- 

muiii 

Saussurea  Lappa,  Clarke 

Cardamom. 

oiyiPCna'is),  M.;  n,-itj"3 

Costus. 

(?). 

(Aucklandia     Cnstlls. 
Falccmer;   (iildciiiels- 
ter    anil     liollmann, 
hr.  p.  IKIli. 

11-,  Bible,  T.,  B.,  Mldr. 

guni-resin    of    Com-ul- 
phora  Abyssinica, 
Engl.,  ((ininiiphora 
Schiiiiperi,  Enpl.,  and 
others. 

riOii,     M.     (pSD-iBN. 

Baisamodendron     Opo- 

Balsam. 

p;dS3);  01^3,  Bible. 

bnlsainulli.  Klinlh., 
Cfinimiphora  opobal- 
saiiium  (LInn.i,  Eiutl. 

^J13^  Bible,  M.,  T.,  B. 

frankincense     of     Bos- 
wellia  serrata,  lloxb., 
and  others. 

resin  of  Ibe  ilragon-tree. 
Calamus  Draco,  Willd. 

D  ragon'a- 

blood. 

IDraciena    Uraco, 

Linn.,  etc.). 

prjp,    Bible,    M.,    Y., 

Cinnamomum   Zeylanl- 

Cinnamon. 

Mldr.;  NOJip,  r*"'"'.  B. 

cuni,  Nees. 

noiS'ii,  M 

bark    of    Cinnamomum 
Zeylanlcum,  Nees. 

Cinnamon. 

DC'Di:,  I).  (readoD'O).. 

Dalberpla  SIssno,  iioxb. 

SiSSOO-WO(Ki. 

DIospyros  Elienuni, 
Retz. 

Ceylon  ebony. 

nj3'^n,  Bible,  M.,  T.,  B. 

Cialhanum  from  Ferula 
gallianlllua.  Bois.s.und 
liilhsc. 

(ialbanuiu. 

D'i:i£'3    'l^N-l 

Mvrlstica     fraerans. 

\    species    of 

Houtt.,  and  others. 

nutmeg  and 
mace   from 
llie  nutmeg- 
In'e. 

nij  .n''i3i:',  M.,  Bible; 

Nardostachys  Jataman- 

Spikenard. 

NS3ir.  T. 

sl,  DC. 

''o''D.  M..  Y.,  B 

Piper  nlpmim,  Linn 

Black  pepper. 

Di'^N,  M.;  NJ1JN,  T..  B.; 

Scoroilosinu  (Ferula) 

Asafetida. 

from  this,  n».-''>n. 

Asafo-tuia  (Linn.). 
Benth.  and  IkKik. 

NJNK',     B.;    from    this. 

Tectona  grandls,  Linn.. 

Teak. 

Du''03N. 

N""3JJI 

Zingiber  oHlclnale. 

Ginger, 

Rose. 

The  following  are  names  of  briers  not  yet  identi- 
fied :  "sain,  mn,  Nnv.  N313.  n':nvy.  x\\).  Tradi- 
tion, comparative  ])liiloloi;y,  and  liotany  idikc  fail 
to  furnish  any  aid  in  the  idcntitication  of  the  follow- 
ing names  of  plants,  which  appear,  for  the  most 
part,  only  once : 

pN,  M.  (N.-'jTj\  Y.);  n-jtN.  M.  (not  lichens);  n«i'n,  Y.; 
NPotiN,  B.  (not  St.-John's-wort);  yin,  M.:  pni'-n'^n  (j-'ri'm), 
M.;  Nr>-icn,  Y.;  l''3,  M.  (not  blossoms  of  the  «c'<r(rapot); 
n'^'S,  M.  (not  the  oak  or  the  ash);  i-i:c,  B. ;  n'-no-:,  Y.; 
\vy  n^;3.    M. ;   n<Bni3   (piomc).  M. :   n.^'BIC,  Y,  ;  ."'TJf 
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Plants 


(n'l'y).  (not  Verhaecum, munein);  dok'  nxy,  M.;  n'lSiSj  (not 
^fhiaao^ivWoi',  balm):  p^  niD  and  varieties;  NjQ'tffl  and 
varieties;  nj^S  nnp  (aot  Costiis  Arahicus.hiDu.). 

AVlK-re  tradition  is  lacking  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to   identify  the   plant-names   recorded  in  tlie 
Mishnah  and  Talmud,  though  inferences  may  occa- 
sionally be  drawn   from   the   plants  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  problematical  term.     An  instance 
of  this  is  the  D'D'^3,  mentioned  together  with  the 
ynn,  carob,  St.-John's-bread  (Ter.  ii.  4;   Tosef.  v. 
::J3=Yer.  'Orlah    ii.  62a:    Yer.   Bik. 
XJnidenti-    iii.  65,  13c:  'Vk.  i.  6).  and  which  oc- 
fied  curs  by  itself(n'D'i'33:;'l'nn':  Tosef., 

Names.  Ter.  vii.  37:  Yer.  Ter.  viii.  45,  68b; 
Sitra,  Shemot,  57a;  Hul.  G7a).  Tliis 
was  traditionally  explained  as  a  variety  of  bean 
("Halakot  Gcdolot,"  ed.  Ilildesheimer,  .547,  4,  where 
tlic  correct  reading  is  '^p3  =  TaSHBaZ,  iii.  11, 
'^pX3).  but  later  was  regarded  as  an  acorn.  The 
pru.ximity  of  the  carob  suggested  Cercis  iSiliijuan- 
trum,  Linn.  (Leunis,  "Synopsis,"  §  437,  14),  the 
Judas-tree,  on  which  Judas  Iscariot  is  said  to  have 
banged  liimself.  altliough  according  to' other  tradi- 
tions he  died  on  an  elder  or  a  jujube.  Pulse  is  called 
"false  carob,"  aypia  ^v'/.nKcimria  (Lenz,  "Botanik  dcr 
Griechen  und  Rijmer."  p.  733;  Fraas,  "Synopsis," 
p.  65;  Post,  I.e.  p.  397).  It  is,  however,  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Prosopis  Stephaiiiana  (Willd.),  Spreng., 
which  belongs  to  the  same  family.  This  is  in  ac- 
corilauce  with  the  view  of  Ascherson,  w-ho  was  sur- 
prised, while  in  the  oases,  by  the  similarity  of  the 
sweet,  well-flavored  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
with  that  of  the  St.-John's-bread  (ib.  p.  298). 

In    the     Geonic    Literature :     The    geonic 

period,  which  came  to  an  eml  in  1040  (see  G.\ON), 
saw  a  development  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  as  is  evident  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Geonim  and  the  first  great  post-Tal- 
mudic-halakic  work,  the  "Halakot  Gedolot  "  (cited 
hereafter  as  "H.  G.").  The  chief  cultivated  plant 
that  is  mentioned  in  tliis  work  for  the  first  time  in 
Hebrew  literature  is  the  sugar-cane.  Other  im- 
portant trees,  plants,  and  fruits  mentioned  are  the 
following:  tree  and  fruit  of  the  Miisn  snpientium, 
Linn.,  the  banana,  perliaps  also  a  variety  of  the 
Musd  paradisiaat,  the  plantain,  under  tlie  Arabic 
name  "mauz,"  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ("H.  G." 
56,  19:  57,  5;  "Responsader  Geonim,"  ed.  Lyck,  No. 
45,  p.  18;  "Toratanshel  Rishonim,"  ii.  56;  "Shibbolc 
ha-Leket."  12b:  RaDBaZ,  ed.  Furth,  No.  531,  s.r. 
"Hai";  "Bet  Yosef,"  Orah  Hayyim,  203;  Law, 
"Aramaische  Pflanzennamen,"  p.  336);  Dniiciis 
Carotii,  Linn.,  carrot,  ItJ  (also  in  Arabic  and  Syriac, 
"H.  G."  ed.  Ilildesheinier,  Ol),  19;  ed.  Venice,  8,  1)4; 
"Eshkol,"i.  68,  10;  Post,  i.e.  p.  372;  Low,  ?.f.  p.  86); 
'13J1p,  t^innpis  arrensis,  Linn.,  a  variety  of  mustard, 
put  in  brine  in  Roman  fasliion  ("H.  G."  ed.  Hildes- 
heimer,  72;  read  tlius  instead  of  "■)3J1D;  Post,  I.e. 
p.  76;  Low,  I.e.  p.  178);  plums,  under  the  name  of 
'nxn,  like  the  Syrian  "  haha  "  ("  H.  G. " 
The  ed.  Venice,  7,  cl5;   Low,  I.e.  p.  149); 

"Halakot    •<yo  ("H.  G."  ed.  Venice,  8,  b23;  lack- 

Gedolot."     ing  in  ed.  Hildesheimer.  58,  28;  "Esh- 
kol,"  i.  68.  »3lo.  as  in  Syriac),  a  vari- 
ety of  bean  (in  this  same  passage  and  in  "H.  G."ed. 
Hildesheimer,  .547,  5,  also  •''7^p2.  Arabic  "bakilta"); 
X.— 6 


another  variety  of  bean  (LOw,  I.e.  p.  245);  ''p'y^n 
("H.  G."  58,  4-5),  myrobalan,  as  in  Syriac,  from  the 
Arabic  "halilaj,"  not  mentioned  again  until  the  lime 
of  Asaph  ben  Berechiah,  but  used  later  in  all  the 
works  on  medicine  (Steinschneider,  "  Heilmittelna- 
mender  Araber,"  No.  1997;  LOw,  I.e.  p.  129);  Nn'3B' 
("H.  G."ed.  Venice,  8b,  21-22),  the  Aramaic  form  of 
the  niishnaic  713!?,  a  Persian  loan-word,  appearing 
again  in  Asiiph  (Low,  I.e.  p.  373) ;  mjlj  ( ?),  marginal 
glo.ss  in  "H.  G."  (ed.  Hildesheimer,  57,  6),  a  ground- 
fruit.  In  "H.  G."  70,  last  line  =  "Eshkol,"i.  68.  the 
Arabic  "  hinnah  "  is  used  for  the  Biblical  "  henna  " 
(Liiw,  I.e.  p.  212). 

Other  Arabic  and  Persian  names  of  plants  which 
are  mentioned  in  works  of  the  Geonim  are:  JJiriB', 
hemp-seed  ("H.  G."  56,  20;  "Eshkol,"  i.  68,  with 
"rcsh."  but  in  ed.  Venice,  7b,  rightly  with  "dalet  "; 
RaDBaZ,  ed.  Fiirth,  531,  s.v.  "Hai";  Liiw,  I.e.  i)p. 
211,  248);  J3D3,  Polypodium  ("  H.  G."  Ill,  5;  Low, 
I.e.    p.    268);    Uih^.    BmsHieii    Uupa, 

Persian  Linn.,  turnip("H.  G. "72,21 ;  Misjinah, 
and  Arabic  Talmud,  ns^;  Low,  I.e.  p.  241):  riNt^ 

Names.  D1SDX  ("H.  G."  ed.  Venice,  8c),  (Jen- 
mum  basilicum,  Linn.,  basil;  n313V. 
pine-nuts  (ib.  ed.  Hildesheimer,  57,  8;  ed.  Venice, 
7d;  "Eshkol."  i.  67);  NT'313  ("  H.  G."  57,  end;  Hai, 
in  "  Responsa  der  Geonim,  Kehillat  Shelomoh,"  ed. 
Wertheimer,  No.  9;  Harkavy,  "  Hesponsen  der  Geo- 
nim," p.  28  :  L5w.  I.e.  p.  286);  JDID,  the  Arabic 
e(iuivaleut  of  DVOVH  DJC'IK'.  lily  ("H-  G."  70,  end); 
Xsiri  ('*■  546,  10).  A  number  of  Arabic  names 
of  plants  may  be  foimd  in  the  marginal  glosses  of 
the  Vatican  nianuscript  of  the  "  Halakot  Gedolot," 
as  "hasak,"  thorn,  gloss  on  'J'n  ('''.  160,  No.  36): 
JDDJ  (read  JDaJ3),  violet,  on  '^J'D  (''*■  'i'O,  No.  102; 
"Eshkol,"  i.  68;  RaDBaZ,  i.  44  =  n^iK'l,  "Keneset 
ha-Gedolah,"  Orah  Hayyim,  204;  D^'IN'I.  responsa, 
"Debar  Shemuel,"  No.  3;  ci'lK"!.  Lebush,  Orah 
Hayyim,  216,  8) ;  p^XDn.  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
"sil,"  on  pin  ("H.  G."  93,  No.  29;  Harkavy,  I.e. 
p.  209). 

The  Geonim,  especially  Hai  Gaon  (see  Hai  ben 
Sileriua),  prefer  to  give  their  explanations  in  Ara- 
bic. In  the  responsa  the  Harkavy  edition,  for  exam- 
ple, has  " abnus,"  " shauhat,"  "  sasam "(p.  135 ;  Krauss, 
"Lehnworter,"  ii,  46),  "abhul"  (p.  33:  "Responsa 
der  Geonim,"  ed.  Cassel,  p.  42a),  "anjudan"  (p.  23), 
"babunaj"((A.  p.209),"sunbulal-nardin"  (p. 29), and 
"kurnub"(ii.  p.  208).  In  his  commentary  on  the 
Mishnah  (Toharot)  Hai  Gaon  gives,  as  a  rule,  the 
Arabic  names  of  the  plants  side  by  side  with  the 
Aramaic  terms,  as,  for  example:  "isfunj,"  "asal," 
"thayyil"  (Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  22),  "jauz  buwa," 
"juliban,"  "l.iarshaf,"  "hulbah"  (ib.  p.  23), 
"hiltith,"  "haifa,"  "khiyar,"  "khayzurau,"  "dar 
sini,"  "rajlaii,"  "ruinman,"  "za'faran,"  "sadhab," 
"safarjal,"  "silk,"  "shuniz,"  "sliaytaraj,"  "futr," 
"kitha'  al-himar,"  "kirtim,"  "kar'ah,"  "kasab  al- 
bardi,"  "kummathra,"  "mal.iruth,"  "na'na'." 

The  Arabic  names  of  plants  in  the  "  'Aruk  "  are 
drawn    almost    without    exception    from    geonic 
sources.    The  list  is  as  follows  (in  the  order  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet) : 
AJam,  3JN  (tills  and  'uyun  al-       Akaklya,  N-fr'H.  ^ 

bakar,  si.v.  I'pDon).  Unbub  al-ra'a,  'asa   al-raa, 

fOS<  =  NTON.  'IP"'  313N. 
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Slmstm,  srsir. 
Slinjar  maryam,  noji. 
Sliuh,  'niS'K. 
^iflilr  nl-oithnab,  S'JCV- 
^nauhnr.  jrS'  vy- 

'At*.  NSEN. 

•rkrulran.  s'laipp. 
«liiil>alni',  'C*Sian-Mp. 
Fuji,  pjl. 

Fiirfaliln,  riii'"Ji'"^. 
FiisUik.  |TD>B  ("i".  130). 
Fukka",  pv>aD  <«••'■  I't;). 
Faljan.  5J'C. 
Fiiwwah,  riNic. 
Kakulliili.  'yioyo  (II.  2«b). 
Karnablt.  iraiP. 
Karanfui,  •^Bl^ 
(iiUnlyya,  rvjj,-'. 
IJulkas,  DPV  (not  rii'-). 
Kaliar     (klfar),     T'S.    Kn-\B 

(vlll.  2«). 
Karnitb,  n;"-ir. 
Kanifs,  0B">3. 
Kuzhurab,  -i30>3,  IJ. 
Kusbiit,  PVi'D. 
Kaiiiah,  ]*n::3. 
Labsan.  ;DD^. 
Na'na'.  SPJ":. 
Nil,  DUOS. 
HIndaba,  "Dijri. 


IlaVlab,  .-iji'>ji''n  (IU.89Ga). 

Ilakl^am.  nc;->. 

Ballu).  DSi^. 

BumluV.  (•'■"JiC. 

Jlllauz.  K«i3  fiJD. 

Juininalz,  r**CJ. 

Jullnn.  ^ic.  new. 

IJabb almuluk,  rvj3-i3i. 

Harmal.  Ki3I'. 

I.liillwb.  I.-''P. 

Haifa,  n'-n. 

I.II111111I;,  D'JICN. 

IJanilaku|i,  rrjiJ-'J. 

I.lanzal.  -ijj;. 

Khirna',  N3'''i-S.  ynjK, 

KbiLihkbasb,  pj-\E. 

Dar   ?lnl,    I'lJii.   0:n.   J-J-n 

(111.  181b,  4»<b). 
Dar  kisah,  nct'^-p. 
Rajlab,    n'-ji.  ."unji'^n  (II. 

341b). 
/anbab  al-khlyar.    ^:'   ry^:i 

Zarffbun,  (DJ  '"-'  J'l:". 
Za'riir,  i-iiv. 
Zawan,  |':ii. 
Sa(arjal,  IT'IB. 
uilk,  B'jiyK  (■'^o  (1.79b). 
Suiiiinak,    jiN    (also  s.u,  ."-a 
y3SN,  No.  2  In  Paris  MS.). 

For  a  jiroppr  umicrstaniling  of  Iho  Talmiidic 
writiugs  constant  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
traditions  of  tlie  Babylonian  scliools,  preserved  in 
the  decisions,  commentaries,  and  compeiidiums  of 
the  Geonini  and  their  pupils.  Most 
Hai  Gaon.  .Jewish  statements  about  plants  like- 
wise rest  on  such  traditions,  of  wliich 
the  greatest  number  is  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
llai  Gaon.  Hehasalsokeptanumberof  old  Aramaic 
words  in  his  explanations,  such  as  ND'n,  radish; 
Ni>31p,  camomile  ;  SJS3^>n  (N^Jn^an  [  •']  ;  L''>w,  I.e.  pp. 
140.  309,  ;i20;  Harkavy,  l.r.  p.  209).  H.  IIaxankei. 
iiKX  IIisiiiKi,  preserved  a  considerable  amount  of 
botanical  information  from  geonic  sources,  and  this 
was  made  more  generally  known  by  the"'Aruk." 
For  example,  he  strikingly  describes  sago  as  "a 
substance  like  meal,  found  between  the  fibers  of  the 
palm"  (Kohut,  "  Arucli  Completum,"  vi.  C.'Ja);  co- 
conuts as  coming  from  India  (il).  vi.  10a) ;  arum  (,f\\?) 
as  a  plant  whose  roots  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable  with 
meat,  and  which  has  leaves  measuring  two  spans 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth  (ih.  v.  29a);  and  reeds 
as  growing  after  their  tops  have  been  cut  off  (ib.  iii. 
420b).  Mention  is  made  of  a  prickly  food  for  camels 
(ib.  ii.  130b),  as  well  as  of  castor-oil  and  its  use  (ib. 
vii.  19b).  Lupines  and  a  certain  other 
Hananeel  pulse,  he  declares,  do  not  grow  in 
b,  Hushiel.  Babylon  (I'i.  vi.  229b).  He  is  unable  to 
describe /"(.r/'/n'/w  Iliirtniihi,  Linn.,  ac- 
curately, but  says  it  is  one  of  the  plants  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  while  its  small,  blackish  seed, 
which  has  a  strong  and  unpleasjint  sn)ell,  is  very  hot 
(ib.  viii.  19b),  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  Greek 
medical  writers;  it  is  mentioned  here  for  the  first 
time  in  rabbinical  literature  (Meyer,  "Gesch.  der 
Botanik,"  ii.  192;  conip.  Galen,  xii.  82:  "It  is  hot 
in  the  third  degree").  According  to  Sherira  Gaon, 
all  seeds  are  liot,  and  therefore  the  seed-bearing 
onioD-stalk  also  is  hot  (Kohut,  /.<•.  v.  330a;  these 
are  the  first  traces  of  Greek  medicine  in  rabbinical 


literature).   Cedar-wood  becomes  moist  in  water,  but 

fig-wood   remains  dry  ("Da'at   Zckenim.  Hukkat," 

beginning),  according  toSiiailia  Gaon, 

Saadia.  whose  translation  of  the  Bibh'  is  the 
chief  so\irce  of  many  identifications 
of  Biblical  plants,  since,  where  definite  tniditiong 
were  lacking,  he  introduced  definite  Arabic  terms 
to  make  his  translation  readable  (Bacher,  "Die 
Bibelc.xegese,"  p.  6). 

In  conclusion,  a  few  more  botanical  details  from  the 
writings  of  the  Geonim  may  be  mentioned  :  the  ac. 
curate  dilTerentiation  of  capers,  their  buds,  blos-somg, 
fruit,  and  parts;  the  correct  explanation  of  "aspara- 
gus" as  the  tender  roots  of  cabbage,  not  asparagus 
(Harkavy,  /.<•.  p.  19G);  and  an  accurate  definition  of 
n'DIp  ('*.  p.  179).  Hai  Gaon  clearly  descril)es  the 
Cuscuta(i*.  p.  215;  LOw,  I.e.  p.  231)  and  the  heiulsof 
camomile,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  NL"f;n3 
=  Arabic  "  gliubaira' "  (Harkavy,  I.e.  ]>.  2M;  •■  Ke. 
liillat  Sbclomoh,"  cd.  Wertbeitner,  No.  9).  The  iirtl- 
elioke  is  also  well  characterized  by  Sheiira  and  llai 
when  they  say  that  the  spines  are  tjikeii  olT.  ami  the 
inside  of  the  plant  is  eaten  (Ab\i  al  Walid,  |)ietioii:iry, 
11."),  17;  392,  4  [ed.  Bacher] ;  D.  Kimhi,  "  Miklol,"«.'r. 
"iVIJf).  One  geonic  writer,  probably  Hai,  identifies 
niyipD  with  (lie  eggplant,  but  for  historical  reasons 
this  can  not  be  accepted. 

In  the  geonic  period  Eld.vd  hkx  M.mii.i  ii.\-I).\.m 
invented  his  "darmush"  for  pepper,  and  also  dc. 
clarcd  that  neither  thorns  nor  thistles  grow  in  the 
lands  of  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  (P.   H.  Mllllcr,   "Die 
Hecensionen  und  Versionon  des  KIdad 
Eldad        ha-Dani,"  pp.   18,  G8,  Vienna.    ls92), 
ha-Dani.      which  devote  themselves  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  (ill.  p.  1).     To  the  same 
period  belongs  the  medical  work  of  As.m-ii  iikn  Bkue- 
ciii.Mi,  which  is  based  ui)on  theSyriac  translation  nf 
Dioscorides,  and  has  thus   preserved    niuny   .Syriac 
names  of  plants.     Shortly  after  Asaph  came  Sliiib- 
bethai  Donnoi.o  (94G),  wlio  was  primarily  a  writer 
on  medicine.     In  the  "Sefer  ha-Yakar,"  ch.  iii.-iv., 
however,  he  enumerates  the  plants  that  improve  or 
injure  the  quality  of  honey. 

The  list  of  thirty  varieties  of  fruit  given  by 
pseudo-Ben  Sira  is  noteworthy,  even  though  it  is 
borrowed  fiom  Greek  sources.  The  passjige  is  dig- 
cussed  by  Low  (I.e.  pp.  2  ct  seq.)  with  reference  to 
JIas'udi  \ib.  p.  4;  sec  also  Briill,  ".lahrb."  i.  20.5). 
Even  before  Liiw,  Noldeke  had  suggested  that 
there  were  Arabic  recensions  of  the  pa.ssage  (Li'iw, 
I.e.  p.  417);  and  their  existence  is  evident  not  only 
from  Mas'udi  l)Ut  also  fromTabari  ("  H.  E.  .1."  xxix. 
201).  According  to  Steinschneider  ("  Ilebr.  Bibl." 
18H2,  p.  .5.')).  the  thirty  varieties  of  fniitare  mentioned 
as  Palestinian  also  by  Hayyim  Vital  in  Xatan  Spira's 
"Sha'are  Ycrusjialayim,"  vi.  fi.  en<l. 

In   the   Post-Geonic   Period:     Iiifoniialion 

concerning  the  knowledge  of  jjlants  in  the  post- 
geonic  period  must  be  sought  in  the  translations  of 
the  Bible,  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  Tal- 
mud, and  the  lexicons.  Here  it  will  be  sufilcicnt 
to  mention  some  of  the  .statements  of  R.  Gershom, 
the  'Aruk,  Rashi.  and  a  few  other  writers. 

In  the  commentaries  which  are  probabh- correctly 
ascribed  to  him  R.  GF.nsiio.M  ben  Jtn.Mi  has  the 
oldest  foreign  words  (KOnigsberger,  "  Fremdsprach- 
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liclic  Glossen,  I. — R.  Gerscliom  b.  Jeliuda,"  1896; 
Brandin,  "Les  Loazim  dn  R.  Gerslioiii,"  in  "Piibl. 
Eeole  Nationale  dcs  Charles, "  pp.  15  tt  se'/..  Tou- 
loiisp.  1898;  "R.E.J."  Nos.  83.84,85,  Brandin 
consulted  tlie  manuscripts  also;  but,  strangely 
enough,  he  has  not  the  gloss  t3'D7S.  B.  B.  2b,  and 
this  is  also  lacking  in  Low's  alpliabetical  list  of  Ger- 
shom's  foreign  words).  Brandin  transcribes  the 
following  foreign  plant-names:  "aveine,"  wild  bar- 
ley; "bayes,"  fruits  of  the  laurel;  "boso  "  (Italian), 
"bois,''  bo.xwood;  "'cro,"  "crocu  orientel,"  saffron  ; 
"homlon,"  hop;  "kniel"  ("chmiel,"  Slavonic); 
"kos,"  "kost,"costmary  ;"lasre"  (Italian,  "lasero"), 
laserwort ;  "lesche,"  sedge;  "lor,"  laurel;  "niolse," 
moss;     "ortyes,"     nettles;     "pores," 

B.  Ger-       leek;    "sape,"   fir-tree;    "sigle,"  rye; 

shorn.        "spicu,"     ear     of     corn,     spikenard; 

"tel,"  linden-tree;  "ternure,"  ternage; 

"tora,"  torus  (Menahem  b.  Solomon,   rm);    "  wa- 

ranzc,"  madder-root;   and  yep  (ou  pc'  ]']},  Tamid 

29b). 

The  linden  is  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time  in 
Jewish  literature.  Later,  ruH  is  translatc<l  "  linden  " 
in  Germany  (Griinbaum,  I.e.  p.  27),  and  Baruch 
Lindau(1788)  renders  mB>N  by  "linden."  Theonly 
linden  that  Post  {I.e.  p.  8)  knows  in  Palestine  is  the 
Tilia  ((rr/eided,  Desf.,  the  Oriental  silver  linden, 
which  grows  in  the  region  of  the  Amana.  No  linden 
is  mentioned  as  coming  from  Egypt  (Ascherson  and 
Schweinfurth,  "Flore  d'Egypte,"  p.  53).  Xor  did 
the  Syrians  know  liow  to  translate  (pt/.i-pa,  the  name 
of  silver  linden  ;  the  Arabic  rendering  by  Berggren 
(in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Deutsche  Jlorgeu- 
landische  Gesellschaft)  is  "zihr  al-mahlab."  The 
word  "thore,"  mentioned  above,  also  is  of  interest, 
as  R.  Gershora  ben  Judah  is  the  oldest  source  for 
tlie  word. 

According  to  Gustav  Schlessinger,  Rashi  has  the 
following  French  names  of  plants: 


French  Name. 


English 
Name. 


Aloes  (aloine)... 
Aloi^ne,  aluisne. 
Amandelier. 
Amerfoille. 

Anetii 

Apje 

Aristohx-lie  (?) .. 

Arnica  IV) 

Asperelle 


Aloes. 
Wormwood. 


Dill. 


Asperge  

Avcne 

Bale 

Balsme 

BiPt 

Billet 

Broce 

Buis 

Caprler 

Cep 

Cerfuel,  cerfoil.. 

Cerise 

(Vrqiip 

Chanlon 

Chastaigne. 
chastaignier. 

Chesne 

Chiche 

Cipoule,  clboHle. 

Coinz 

Coldre 

Concoinlire 

Comie,  Cormier . 

Colon 


Sniallage. 
Birthwort. 
Arnica. 
Horsetail, 
shave-grass. 
Asparagus. 
Oats. 
Berry. 
Balsam. 
Wild  blite. 
Boletus. 
Shrubs. 
Boxwood. 
Caper-bush, 
vine-stock. 
Chervil. 
Cherry. 
Oak. 
Thistle. 
Chestnut. 

Oak. 

Chii-kpea. 
Shallot,  clbol. 
Quince. 
Hazelnut. 
Cucumber. 
Sorb,  service- 
tree. 
Cotton. 


French  Name. 


Cresson  

Croc.  groc. 

Eglantier 

Eliandre 

Erbe  felchiere  . . 
Erbe  sabonaire.. 
Erugue. 

F.speltre 

Espic.  spic 

Espine 

Fasele.  faseole.. 
Fenode,  fenoil.. 
Fenugrec,   fene- 

gre. 

Galle 

Galvan 

Geneivre,   genl- 

evre. 

Glrode 

Gland 

Grespignolo. 

crespigno  (?). 
Guesde.  waisde . 
Homlon. 
lerre.  ere,  edre. . 

Jole,  jotte 

June,  lone 

Laitugue 

Lanbruis 

Lasre 

Lesche 

t,or 

Lupine 

Maro 

Malve 


English 
Name. 


Cress. 

Eglantine. 
Oleander. 
Fern. 
Soapwort. 

[spelt,     [nard. 
Nard,     spike- 
Thorn. 
Kidney-bean. 
Fennel. 
Fenugreek. 

Oak-apple. 
Galbanum. 
J  u  n  i  p  e  r  • 

berry. 
Clove. 
Acorn. 


Woad. 

Ivy. 

Beet. 

Rush. 

Lettuce. 

Wild  vine. 

Laserwort. 

Sedge. 

I.aurel. 

Lupine. 

Poppy. 

Mallow. 


French  Name. 


Marrubje 

Melon 

.Mente 

Meurier,  mou- 
rier. 

Mil 

Molse 

.Nispie,  neple  . . . 
Mele 


Dime 

Orlle 

Osellle 

t)sre,  osier 

Faille,  polle  fo- 
arre  (V). 

Panis,  peniz 

Pasteque 

Perseche,  pre- 
seche. 

Peuplier,  pou- 
plier. 

Pin 

Plamjon  (?) 

Pomel. 

Porchaille,  por- 
chilague. 

Port',  porele  .... 

Poulieul.pouliol, 
pijliol. 

Provain 

Prune,  prunler.. 

Pulpiet,  pour- 
pier. 


English 
Name. 


Hoarhound. 

Melon. 

Mint. 

M  u  I  b  e  r  r  y  ■ 
tree. 

Millet. 

Mfss. 

Medlar. 

II  o  s  e  -  c  a  m  • 
pion.  mul- 
lein-pink. 

Elm. 

Nettle. 

Sorrel. 

Osier. 

Straw. 

Panic-grass. 
Watennelon. 
Peach. 

Poplar. 

Pine-tree. 
Sapling. 

Purslane. 

Pore. 


Slip. 

Plum-tree. 

Purslane. 


French  Name. 


Pyrfethre 

Rafne 

Ronce 

Rose 

liosell,  roseau... 

Ruile 

Sadree. 

Salce 

Salvee,  selrte. 

Sambuc. 

Sap. 

Selgle 

Sevel 

S*->rbier,  comiier. 

Souche 

Tan 

Thore 

Til.  teil.  tel 

Treille 

Tremble 

Troche 

Tudel,  pecce 

Vedllle 

Verance,    va- 
rance. 

Verdure 

Vice,  vece. 

Viole,  viole 

ZInzibre 


English 
Name. 


Spanish  catno- 
mile,  fever- 
few. 

Radish. 

Black berry- 
busb. 

Rose. 

Reed. 

Rue. 

Willow. 


Rye. 
Hedge. 
Senice  -  tree, 

sfirb. 
Slump. 
Tan. 

Crowfoot. 
Linden-liarl, 
Vine-arbor. 
Aspen. 
Cluster   of 

Bowers   or 

fruit. 
Halm. 
Tendril. 


Verdure. 
Velch. 
Violet. 
Ginger. 


ilost  of  the  "  loazim  "  of  the  Mahzor  Vitry,  ad- 
mirably discussed  by  Gustav  Schlessinger,  come 
from  Rashi.     Among  the  names  of  plants  are: 


Amerfoille 

Apje 

Aspic 

Cerfeuil 

Chanve 

Chardon 

Cresson 

Crispigno 


Croc 
Cumin 
Eliandre   (for 

coriandre) 
Erbe  felchiere 
Erbe  sabonaire 
Erugue 
Glanz 


Gome 

Homlon 

Jonc 

Laitugue 

.Marrubje 

Mire  (myrrhe) 

Niele 

Pels  (pols) 


Pore 

Poulplet 

Pnin 

Rafne 

Resine 

Rude  (rue) 

Safran 


The  .\rabic  names  of  plants  found  in  the  "  'Aruk" 

of  R.  Nathan  b.  Jchiel  have  already'  been  given,  since 

they  are  derived  for  the  most  part. 

The  though  not  exclusively,  from  gconic 

'Aruk.       sources.      His   vernacular   glosses,  in 

part  taken  from  Gcrshom,  are  better 

preserved   than   Rashi's   foreign   words,    of  which 

twelve  are  lacking  in  Kohut's  Italian  index. 

[In  the  following  list  the  references,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  to  Kohut,  "Aruch  Completum."] 


Albatro  (vi.  I85a). 

Aloed.  2.59b). 

Aneto  (viii.  34a). 

Applo  (iv.  341a;  "R.  E.  J." 
xxvii.  241). 

.Armoraecio  (vii.  28b). 

Aspanigo  (iv.  138a). 

Assafetida  (error  for  "la- 
sero"). 

Atreplce  (v.  49b). 

Avpllana  (11.  42a):  nocella  (vi. 
3ii7b ;  Menahem  b.  Solomon, 
"SekelTob,"  p.  xii.). 

Avena  (see  segale). 

Balsamo  (vii.  84b). 

Baiiilmgia  (vii.  2rib). 

Bas-silico  (iv.  2:itb). 

Bicta,  liliti  (I.  79h,  13Sb;  Sl- 
ponto  [hereafter  cited  as 
Sip.l  on  Kll.  1.  3;  not  "bie- 
tola"). 

Bosso.  busso  (1. 314a,  vl.  328a). 


Brasile    (vij.   277b;    Sip.   on 

Kll.  ii. .')). 
Camilla  (vii.  131a:  Sip.  on  Kll. 

V.  8:  "R.  E.J."  xxvii.  246). 
Canella  (ill.  IHlb). 
Cappero  (v.  374b,  yi.  421a,  vii. 

21a:  Sip.    on   Pern.    I.  1; 

Ma 'as.  Iv.  0). 
Cardi  domeslicl  (vi.  90b ;  Sip. 

on  Sheb.  Ix.  5;   comp.  car- 

datore,  vi.  144). 
Cardo  Ivl.   196a:  "R.  E.  J." 

xxvii.  248). 
Caretio,    not   corteccia    (lit. 

408a). 
Cerasa  (ill.  5b). 
Clcerchia,  cicercia   (III.  431b, 

vi.aoia,  b:  Sip.  on  Kll.  1. 1). 
Oceri  (I.  2»a;   Sip.  on  KIL 

111.2;  Peah  ill.  3). 
Clnnamomo  ilil.3t6a). 
Colix-asla  (v.  29a). 


Plants 
Fleteea 
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Corlaudro,  culliindro  (ii.  230a. 

241b,  Iv.   iT2a:    Mi'imbi-m, 

"Seki'l  Toh."  p.  xll.;   Sip. 

on    Kll.  i.  2;   Shcb.   Ix.  1; 

"R.  E.  J."xxvH.  S+'j.  note). 
Conne  (Frencb)  salvatlco  (iv. 

SSIal. 
Costo  (vll.  64a,  223b:  Sip.  on 

Kll.  1.8). 
Culoifnii  (III.  a»3a:  "R.  E.  J." 

xxvll.  248:  Sip.  on  Kll.  1. 1). 
Cnwplmi  Hi.  2liia :  "  R.  E.  J." 

xxvll.  246:    Menabem,  l.c. 

p.  XL). 
Croco  orlenUile  (vl.  329b,  vll. 

3IUb). 
Dattllp.  (Tliiss  (vl.  32b). 
Ellolropio  (vl.  252b). 
Ellera.   I'dera    (III.  4?2a,  vll. 

]4»b:"R.  E.  J."xxvU.  247; 

Sip.  on  Kll.  V.  8). 
Erbinrliiudii  (II.  2yub). 
FaRluoli).  fusolo  (vl.  ailb :  Sip. 

on  Kll.  1.2). 
Fava,  (aba.  faba   blanch  (vl. 

301b:  sip.  on  Kll.  1. 1). 
Ferula  ivill.  I'Jb). 
Finofchlo.  fomulo  (Iv.  158a, 

vlll.  Ula:  "R.  E.  J."  xxvll. 

aij;  Sip.  (in  Sheb.  Ix.  1). 
Forracclo  (I.  190a). 
FunRO  (III.  14b,  vl.  318b:  "R. 

E.J."  xxvll.  at8). 
Gallii  (ill.  431b). 
Ganifuiio.    jiirdllo   (Iv.    301b: 

"U.  K.J."  xxvll.  242). 
Gelso  (il.  129b:  B^-M  on  'aSiS 

."I'^Nn;   Sip.  on  Sheb.  vll.  5; 

<D''<X.  Ma'a.s.  1.2). 
Glande  (v.:!(Ja.393a:  vl.  lIMb). 
Goniina  (II.  :iT8b.  vll.  122a). 
Indiiiii.  Indlcum  (1.172a;  Sip. 

on  Kll.  li.  5). 
Indlvia    (error    for    "sena- 

zione"). 
Isopo  Ivl.  2b:  Sip.  on  Sbeb. 

vlll.  1). 
Lambrusco  (II.  339b). 
Lasero  pdzzolenio  or  purulen- 

to  (McnaluMU.  I.e..  YCIK^^B), 

not  la.serpitium  (iii.  421a). 
LaUURa  (III.  ;!64b  :  "  R.  E.  J." 


xxvll.    24.3,     NJia 


,r-U. 


NflttS; 


Menabem,  l.c. :  Sip.  on  Kll. 

I.  21. 
Laudano  (error  for  "  ladano  ") 

(V.  18b). 
Lauro  (vl.  256b;  "R.  E.  J." 

xxvll.  24.1). 
Letrume  (vll.  83a ;  Sip.  on  Qal. 

1.4). 
♦LLst-a  (vl.  75a). 
Lupino  (false  reading,  U.  362a, 

Iv.  SISia). 
Malva  (111.  210h.  404b :  vl. 391a; 

Sip.  on  Kll.  1.  8). 
Marrobblo  (v.  .Mb.  vlll.  24.5a: 

"R.  E.  J."  xxvll.  244:  Men- 
abem, I.e.). 
Menta  (I.  131a ;  v.  181a,  349b ; 

"K.  E.  J."  xxvll.  243). 
Mora  (vlll.  291a). 
•.Nervolo   (?.  vl.  30b;  '^inD. 

Sip.  on    Kll.    I.   1;   1^13->J. 

Caleb  Afendo|)olo,  Kll.  IBb  ; 

KobuU     "  Ariich     Comple- 

tum,"  crvolo  [?). 
Nigella   (vll.  17.51),   111.  306b: 

not  glogllo,  logllo,  but  nl- 

Kella,    comH-'amplon,    con- 
fused with  darnel). 
N(K'ella  (seeavellana). 
Origano  (vl.  2b ;  Sip.  on  Sbeb. 

vlll.  1). 


Orzolvll.  2.TCb). 

rupavero  (vl.  410). 

I'lutllnaca  (v.  34«b). 

rera    (I.   25a;    Sip.   on    Kll. 

1.4). 
Perelea  (1.242a). 
Plgna  (vl.  23yb). 
Pllatro  (III.  243b.  441b). 
I'l.^il  (pisello ;  vl.  301b;  Sip.  on 

Kll.  I.  1). 
Polio  (III.  248b  :vl.  31.5b,  2b; 

Sip.  on  Sheb.  vlll.  1). 
Porri  (Iv.  »42b:    "  U.  E.  J." 

xxvll.  245;    Sip.   on   Sbeb. 

vll.  1:  Kll.  1.2). 
PriH-ai-chla,    poriacchia    (III. 

39.>a,  iv.  2t):iii,  vll.  :a3a ;  Sip. 

on  Sheb.  Ix.  1). 
PruKua  (ill.  155a,  Iv.  3.51b.  vl. 

291a:  "R.E.  J."  xxvll.  248): 

Nn>0  P•;'l"^3 (■(')=  NT1D  'vl. 

412!i :  Musiiallii,  Jujubi-t,  ac- 
cording to  Iiuxtorf),'|i-)S"'iD, 

<|-ns''iO     (vlll.    281a:    Ben 

Sira. "  Pflanzennamen."  3; 

Caleb    Alendopiilo,      twice 

with   "  r."     Kohut,  i.e.  iv. 

2tSJa,  Is  Incorrect). 
Radlce  (v.  364b ;  Sip.  on  Kll. 

1.5). 
Raimilacolo  (see  armoraccio). 
RobWa    (vll.   lT5b;    Sip.    on 

Sheb.  V.  4,  N-n). 
cv^n  (vi.  ISKia;  neither  ra- 

muccio  nor  riisco). 
Rosmarino  (ill.  41Ua:  "R.  E. 

J."  xxvll.  246). 
Ni<n,  N-)'i.  iT-i  (ill.  a82a). 
Ruohetta    oruga  (I.  3(l.5a,  Iv. 

34.5a    ("Ruca   di    Petro  "; 

Sip.  on  Sheb.  i.  1). 
Ruta  (vi.  291h;    "R.   E.  J." 

xxvii.  246;  Sip.  on  Kll.  1.8; 

Sheb.  ix.  1). 
Salvatlco.  selvatico  (vl.  355b). 
Sanguine  (ill.  241b). 
Saturela    (Hi.    511a;  v.  349b; 

vl.  2b,  17;ia). 
Segale  (s— ip'D.  Sip.  on  Kll.  1. 1), 

variant  reading,  avena  (viii. 

13b:  Nj'il,  Menabem,  he.). 
Senazlone   (111.    222a;    Caleb 

Afendopolo,      Kll.      17a, 

>J1XJ"S),  domestlchi^  and  fo- 

restlche  (vi.  210a),  not  sonco 

(romp.  "R.    E.  J."    xxvii. 

241). 
Sesamo  (vlll.  109b). 
SIslmbrio  (1.  297a,  vl.  2b;  Sip. 

on  Sheb.  viii.  1). 
Sorbo  (vi.  18.5a :    see  "  alba- 

tro,"  "R.  E.  J."  xxvll,  248; 

Sip.  on  Dem.  I.  1). 
Sorgo  (vlll.  144a). 
Spelda,     espelta     (111.     168a: 

Ns'^'DK",  Menahem,  i.e.;  Sip. 

onKil.  i.  1). 
Splcanardl  (v.  331b.  vlll.  13a; 

"R.  E.  J."  xxvll.  242). 
Tartufo.  tJtrtufolo   (vi.  318b; 

"R.  E.J."  xxvll.  248). 
Veccia  (ill.  2211).  Iv.  343b,  vl. 

:i01b;  Sip.  on  Kll.  1.  1). 
Zenzero  (111.  3ft5a  ;  "R.  E.  J." 

xxvll.  247;  »^3t■'r,Slp.onOr- 

lah  11.10). 
Zenzevero,    zenzlberl     (11. 

:il(ih). 
Zlzzanla(li.  233)  is  wrong,  even 

If  the  word  were  Italian ;  it 

Is  Aramaic,  however. 
Zlzzlba  (>)  nil.  321b). 
Zucchero   (111.  47;ia)   Is  i;iD, 

and  is  not  Italian. 


Cooco 

Espino 

RIso 

Costola 

Fenugreco 

Rosa 

(11  cavolo 

Lupluo 

Salvia 

Cucumerl 

Men  porcaroll 

Senapc 

Endlvia 

Mlgllo 

Sicomorl 

Espica  vtilpl 

Mlrtllll 

Timo 

In  tlie  twflfth  ccnUiry  H.  Isaac  ben  Mei.chize- 
DEK  OK  SiPONTo  took  ovcT  from  the  "  'Aruk  "  forty- 
cue  Ituliau  names  of  pluiits  ami  a  few 
R.  Isaac     Arabic  ones,  wliile  the  Greek  terms, 
Siponto.      such  as  Of/'/'c  and  fv^.o/iiyjnrn,  and  the 
following  Italian  words  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  his  work: 

Agllo 
Amandota 
Carruba 
Carvl 

Clcerl  llmpldl 
Clcorea 
Clpolla 

A  large  number  of  his  i)lant-name8  still  await  iden- 
tification. .\sparagus  proper,  which  has  erroneously 
been  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
(Kniuss,  "  LehnwOrter."  ii.  U3),  seems  to  occur  liist  in 
Isiwc'sconiineiitary  on  Sheb.  i.\.  I  as;'t13"l'="^DD"K, 
"spiiiiiirio  "  (cited  in  "  K.iftor  wa-Fenih,"  107b,  Ber- 
lin; J1SDN.  correspondini;  to  the  Ai'abic  "hilyaun" 
=  "  asparagus  "  ;  see  Aldabi,  "  Shebile  Emunah,"  p. 
7oa;  Tol)ias  Cohen,  lola:  D'Olt'  or  ]V^Ti  is  wild 
asparagus;  l'T13T.  tlu'  cultivated  kind).  Isaac  is 
also  the  first  pust-Talmudic  author  to  mention  the 
cornel  or  dogwood  (corniolo ;  Kpavia),  in  the  passages 
Peah  i.  '>,  Mu'as.  i.  2,  where  he  rejects  the  view  that 
it  is  identical  with  Jix,  sumac. 

Maimonides  gives  I  lie  names  of  plants  exclusively 
in  Arabic  in  his  commentary  on  theMishnah;  and 
these  terms  have  been  discussed  by  Low  in  his 
"  Aramiiisehe  PHanzennamen,"  on  the  basis  of  the 
Berlin  manuscripts  of  this  gloss.  In  his  medical  wri- 
tings likewise  Maimonides  follows  the  Arabic  phar- 
macology ;  for  instance,  ninety -one  vegetable  reme- 
dies are  mentioned  in  his  "  Dietetics  "  ;  but  these  be- 
long rather  to  the  history  of  medicine.  From  his 
"  Moreh  "  mention  may  be  made  of  the  story  of  the 
Nabatiean  cultivation  of  the  mandrake  and  althea 
("Moreh,"  French  transl.  by  Muuk,  iii.  335),  the 
reference  to  indigo  {('!>.  i.  392),  and  the  expression 
"like  a  locust-bean,"  meaning  "practically  worth- 
less "  (ih.  i.  1.57).  Maimonides  has  won  a  lasting 
name  in  the  history  of  botany.  Even  after  Sprengel 
("Gescli.  der  Botanik,"  i.  178)  had  tried  to  identify 
the  plants  mentioned  in  tlic  mishnaie  tractate  Kila- 
yim,  basing  his  investigation  on  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  commentary  of  Maimonides  in  tlic edition 

of  the  Mishnah  by  Surenhuis,  Jlayer 

Mai-         ("Gesch.  der  Botanik,"  iii.  220),  alln- 

monides.      ding  to  the  plants  mentioned  in  "  'L'k- 

zin,"  declared  that  Maimonides  had 
given  his  interpretations  with  discrimination  and 
had  disjilayed  an  unmistakable  knowledge  of  bot- 
any ;  but  that,  though  he  had  a  wide  actiuaintance 
with  plants,  his  explanations  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  school  traditions,  and  were  not  the  result  of 
independent  investigation.  Proceeding  on  the  an- 
thropocentric  theory  of  the  universe,  Maimonides 
declares  in  his  introduction  to  the  Mishnah  tliat  trees 
and  plants  wei'e  created  for  the  nourishment  or  heal- 
ing of  man,  even  though  in  some  cases  he  fails  to 
recognize  this,  or  has  never  known  it;  and  although 
the  uses  of  all  the  plants  on  the  earth  may  not  yet 
be  understood,  each  successive  generation  will  be- 
come acquainted  with  new  herbs  and  fruits  which 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  it. 
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Of  the  later  halakic  writers  the  only  one  to  be 
meutioned  here  is  Estori  Farhi  ((lourished  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries), 
Sstori       who  made  a  careful  geographical  and 
Farhi.       scientific    exploration    of    Palestine. 
His  remarks  on  plants  in  his  "  Kaftor 
wa-Ferah  "  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  third  index  of 
Luncz's  edition  of  that  work,  for  which  Low  ar- 
ranged the  data  in  their  proper  order.     The  com- 
ments in  Wiesner's  Hungarian  biography  of  Farhi 
(p.  31,  Budapest,  1896)  on  certain  botanical  notes  of 
the  liulakist  are  very  inadequate.  Farhi 's  statements 
regarding  shallots  and   onions  in   Syria  are  note- 
worthy, as  are  also  his  identification  of  Conlia  Myxa, 
his  accounts  of  Musa  and  Budingan.  and  the  collo- 
quial Arabic  name  for  Pyrus  Syriacii  (Boiss.),  equiva- 
lent to  'OOTsi'N.  which  e.xplains  the  Syriac  NO'DIS 
(Low.  I.e.  p.  20S). 

According  to  Buber("Sekcl  Tob."  Introduction, 
p.  xi.),  Menahem  b.  Solomon  (1139)  has  the  follow- 
ing names  of  plants  in  addition  to  the 
Menahem    list  alread}'  quoted  from  the  "  'Aruk  "  : 
b.  Solomon,  'jmia   XTi:  on    X3Dn ;    'J'VIIB  mj 
on  prj-in:  mn  on  n"n  (probably  de- 
noting R.  Gershom's  "thora");  m^  on  D^JDl;   its 
resin  IDJl^;   ""l"11p'V,   chicory   (see   Isaac   Siponto 
above);  'onjn  on   p^mn;  iprtiB'  on  Dli>. 

In  order  to  define  the  heterogeneous  plants  more  ac- 
curately, the  Karaite  Caleb  Afendopolo  of  Adria- 
nople  (end  of  the  15th  cent.)  arranged  an  alphabetical 
list  of  about  sixty  plant-names,  and,  following  Jlai- 
monides  in  the  main,  tried  to  identify  the  plants  and 
explained  them  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  modern  Greek, 
and  Rumanian.  Of  this  list,  which  appeared  in  the 
appendix  to  "Adderet  Eliyahu,"  the 
Caleb  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of 
Afendo-  botanical  importance:  D'cnn  he  re- 
polo,  gards  as  medlars,  called  also  nVC'On 
(Low,  I.e.  p.  114;  "R.  E.  J.  "xviii. 
112,  on  "nespole";  Joseph  Perles,  "Beitrage  zur 
Gesch.  der  Hebraischen  und  Aramiiischen  Studien," 
pp.  135  et  ieg.),  because  they  have  five  seeds.  He 
relates  that  the  banana,  T1XD,  was  described  by 
Japhcth  ha-Levi  (g.-jg)  as  a  cross  between  the  date- 
palm  and  the  colocasia;  while  he  (Afendopolo) 
learned  from  the  Karaite  Joseph  ha-Kohen  that  it 
was  a  cross  between  the  date-palm  and  the  sugar- 
cane, .loseph  told  him  also  that  the  colocasia  had  a 
rootstock  as  large  as  an  ox-head,  and  tlmt  it  was  the 
daily  food  in  Egypt,  where  one  head  often  brought 
as  much  as  900  dirhems.  He  describes  the  cucum- 
ber {Cucumis  Chate,  Linn.),  which  was  widely  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt,  as  very  long  and  as  thick  as  the 
finger  (ih.  vii.  17b).  The  "nabk"  (Zi^yphus  spiiia- 
C/iriati,  Linn.),  Christ's-thorn,  he  describes  as  sweet, 
and  as  large  as  a  hazelnut  (see  Po.st,  I.e.  p.  201), 
while  its  shell  was  half  red  and  half  green,  and  its 
kernel  was  like  that  of  an  olive  or  conmion  jujube. 
In  his  time,  as  at  present,  the  tree  was  very  common 
in  Egypt  (Ascherson  and  Schweinfurth,  I.e.  p.  .59). 
Why  Afendopolo  ("Adderet  Eliyahu,"  Appendix,  p. 
16c)  uses  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  NVn  (Low,  I.e.  p. 
225)  for  "  parsley  "  is  not  clear. 

In  connection  with  Afendopolo  two  older  Karaite 
lexicographers  may  be  mentioned,  David  b.  Abua- 


HA.\i(Al-Fasi)and  Ali  b.  Sulaiman,  in  whose  works, 

according  to  Pinsker's  extracts  ("  Likkute  Kadmo- 

niyyot,"  pp.  200  et  seq.),  the  following 

David       names  of  plants  are  mentioned :  "san- 

Al-Fasi      dal,"  D'^JHS,  sandalwood ; "  ma'atar "  or 

and  Ali  b.    "  za'atar, "  ai|x ;  "  sasam  "  or  "  abnus, " 

Sulaiman.    D'DJ^X,  ebony  ;  "  kama,"nnx,  fungus; 

"kazbarah,"lj,  coriander;  "saj,''nBij; 

"khatmiyah,"  niD^n;  "za'arur"  or  '"ansal,"  jnvp:; 

"wars"  or  "nilufar,"  "nj;   "sa'atar"  (='•' za'atar"). 

na-lD;  "dulb,"pD-|j;:  "hanzal,"niypa;  •'karfah"or 

"ki.st,"  nnp;  "karnafal,"pDjp;  "kazah,"  "shuniz." 

nsplPinsker,  erroneously,  D'^ivn  Vlt);   "salikhah," 

n^nt;';  "sant,"  O'Ot;';  •' jummalz,"  nDpy;  "sharhin," 

"abhal,"  "saj,"  or  "shimashar,"  inin.     "Henna" 

in  Pinsker,  I.e.  p.  212,  note  2,  is  an  error. 

BiBLiOGRAPnT  :  GeoFRe  E.  Post,  Flora  of  Syria.  Palestine, 
and  Sinai  f mm  Vie  Taurux  to  Rax  Muliammail,  and  from 
the  Meditenanrim  Sea  to  th,  Syrion  Dexerl,  Di-init,  IKWi; 
J.  BomniQller.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Keiiiilrii!<.i  iter  Hurn  roii 
Syrien  und  Palii.-<tina  (in  Virlianillinnioi  dir  %oolnfii.<ih- 
Botanisehen  Gc^'cllochaft  in  Wien.  ISJSi;  Lf.i|K)lil  fimck. 
Streifzlhje  Durili  ilie  Bihlische  Flora.  Fri'lburc-lin-Bri-is- 
gau,  I'M),  witb  a  complete  bibliography,  pp.  xl.  t(  »f</. 
E.  0.  11.  I.   Lo. 

PLATON  (PLAT YON)  OF  ROME  :  Scholar  of 

the  second  century  c.E.  Like  Todos  (Theodorus)  the 
Roman,  his  probable  contemporary,  Platon  sought 
to  inspire  his  persecuted  coreligionists  with  resigna- 
tion and  steadfastness,  reminding  them  that  others 
had  suffered  before  them  for  their  faith  and  had  been 
ultimately  delivered.  "Hananiali,  Mishacl,  and 
Azariah,"  said  he,  "derived  courage  to  resist  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, at  the  risk  of  being  burned"  (Dan.  iii. 
13),  from  the  Scriptural  assurance  (Deut.  iv.  29), 
"If  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  "  (.\Iidr.  Teh.  xxviii.  I). 
Platon  construes  literally  the  Scriptural  saying 
(Deut.  iv.  11),  "  Ye  came  and  stood  under  the  moun- 
tain." According  to  him,  Sinai  was  detached  from 
the  earth  and  suspended  in  the  air,  while  the  Israel- 
ites stood  under  it  (Cant.  R.  viii.  5;  comp.  Abdimi 
B.  Hamar). 

BiBi.iOGRAPHT:  Vogelstein  and  Rleger,  Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,  1.  lOy  et  sea..  176. 
E.  c.  S.   M. 

PLEDGES  :  The  law  against  taking  pledges  for 
debt  is  drawn  from  the  following  passages:  "No 
man  shall  take  the  mill  or  the  upper  millstone  to 
pledge:  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge  "  (Deut. 
xxiv.  6,  R.  v.).  "nor  [shall  he]  take  the  widow's 
raiment  to  pledge"  (('*.  xxiv.  17,  R.  V.);  "And  if 
he  be  a  poor  man,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his 
pledge:  thou  shalt  surely  restore  to  him,"  etc.  (ili. 
xxiv.  1-2-13.  R.  v.):  and  "Ex.  xxii.  26  to  like  effect. 
The  "taking  to  pledge"  in  these  passages  is  under- 
stood as  meaning  a  seizure  to  secure  an  overdue 
debt,  not  the  taking  of  a  pledge  by  consent  at  the 
time  of  a  loan. 

The  oral  law  goes  in  its  interpretation  far  beyond 
the  letter  of  Scripture.     The  Mishnah  says  (B.  M. 
ix.  13) :  "  He  who  takes  a  mill  to  pledge 
In  the       breaks  a  negative  command,   and  is 
Mishnah.     guilty  for  each  of  two  implements,  the 
lower  and  the  upper  millstone  [refer- 
ring to  Deut.  xxiv.  6];  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
a  mill,  but  to  any  implement  wherewith  life-giving 
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food  is  iiiiidc,  for  it  is  said,  "  lie  tukctli  man's  life  to 
pledge.'"  "One  does  not  distrain  llie  goods  of  a 
widow,  whether  slie  bo  poor  or  rieh  "  (referring  to 
I'A.  xxiv.  17).  "He  must  return  the  pillow  for  the 
night,  and  the  jilow  for  the  day;  hut  if  the  debtor 
dies,  they  need  not  be  relumed  to  the  heirs."  The 
seizure  in  this  way  is  of  use  to  the  creditor  only  to 
preserve  his  lien  and  to  prevent  the  debt  from  run- 
ning out  in  the  year  of  release.  Elsewhere  (Ar. 
vi.  3),  on  the  occasion  of  an  execution  on  behalf  of 
the  Sanctuary,  but  as  a  rule  applicable  to  all  debts, 
the  .Mishiiah  reserves  tothe  delil()r(l)  food  fortliirty 
days;  (2)  clothing  for  a  year,  bed  and  brdiling,  san- 
dals, and  ])hylacteries;  (3)  to  a  mechanic  his  tools, 
such  as  adzes  and  saws,  two  of  each  kind,  and,  ac- 
cording to  K.  Eliczer  also,  to  a  farmer  his  yoke  of 
bea.sts  f<ir  the  plow,  and  to  a  carrier  his  ass.  But  ac- 
cording tothe  prevailing  opinion  (Ar.  23b),  oxen  and 
asses  arc  not  regarded  as  tools  and  are  not  exempt. 

There  is  a  discussion  in  the  Talmud  (Sliab.  128a) 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  man 
heavily  in  debt  and  clothed  in  a  robe  worth  2.500 
shekels.  Should  it  be  taken  from  him  and  clothing 
suited  to  his  position  given  him?  H.  Ishmael  an- 
swers, "All  Israelites  are  the  sons  of  kings,  and  no 
garment  is  above  their  rank."  From  these  passages 
in  Hishnah  and  Talmud  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  draws 
the  following  rules  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  97): 

The  oflicer  of  the  court  can  not  seize  a  hand-mill, 
but  a  water  mill  is  landed  estate,  and,  without  being 
actually  seized,  is  treated  like  latuls  (see  Ai'I'U.visk- 
ment).     Hut  if  the  creditor  undertakes  to  remove 
parts  of  a  water-mill,  they  become  personalty  and  ex- 
empt.   Pans  and  pots  for  cooking,  a  knife  for  slaugh- 
tering, and  the  like,  are  "implemenls  for  life-giving 
food."      If    such  things  are  taken  to  pledge,  the 
creditor  nuist  return  them.     Accord- 
Further      ing  to  H.  Moses  Isserles,  such  tools  as 
Develop-     barber's  scissors  arc  not  exempt,  nor 
ment.         arc  beasts  of  the  plow.     Scissors  for 
cutting  grass  are  clearly  exempt,  the 
grass  being  food.     If  a  man  has  five  hand-mills  in 
use,  none  of  them  can  be  seized;  but  if  only  one  is 
in  use,  the  others  arc  subject  to  seizure.     Food  itself 
is  subject  after  the  lawful  allowance  is  set  aside. 

The  officer  can  not  seize  a  garment  which  the 
debtor  has  on  his  body,  nor  the  vessel  from  which 
he  is  eating,  and  he  must  leave  a  couch  or  bench  to 
sit  upon,  and  a  bed  and  mattress  to  sleep  upon. 
Though  seizing  all  the  rest,  he  must  return  bed- 
clothes for  the  night,  and  tools  for  the  daytime.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  household  goods  are  not 
sold,  but  simply  held  as  security;  other  goods  are 
sold  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  days.  The  obligation 
to  return  household  goods  holds  even  when  the 
debtor  is  rich  in  landed  estate. 

The  officers  who  arrange  satisfaction  .saj'  to  the 
debtor:    "Bring  all   your    movable   ))roperty,    not 
keeping  back  as  much  as  one  needle." 
Exemp-      From  the  whoU'  they  set  aside  for  him 
tions  from   provisions  for  thirty  days  (as  a  "mid- 
Pledge,      dling   man,"  says  R.   Mo.ses  Isserles, 
though  he  had  lived  like  a  poor  man 
before)  and  clothes  for  twelve  months,  excepting, 
however,    silken   garments  or  a   gold-embroidered 
turban;  these  things  they  take  from  him,  and  give 


him  a  sufficient  supply  of  clothing  better  suited  to 
his  condition  (contrary  to  ]{.  Ishmael's  view).  Tliev 
set  aside  also  bed,  nmltress,  and  bedclothes,  i)ul  these 
things  are  not  set  aside  asexempl  if  they  are  the  prop 
erty  of  the  wife  and  children,  who  simply  keep  what 
they  have;  for  it  is  the  husband's  duty  to  support 
them.  Sandalsand  phylacteries  are  exempt.  A  nie 
chanic  is  allowed  a  double  set  of  tools  (as  in  the 
Mishnah);  farm-  or  draft-animals  arc  not  set  aside, 
nor  lh('  skipper's  ship  or  boat,  nor  the  professional 
scholar's  books.  The  creditor  has  ]uiority  over  the 
wife's  right  of  maintenance,  but  he  can  not  seize  her  or 
her  children's  clothing,  nor  the  cloth  which  has  been 
dyed  for  their  use,  nor  the  shoes  bought  for  them,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  worn,  nor  books  bought 
for  the  children's  education.  According  to  .mmie 
opinions,  the  liner  clothes  for  the  wife's  wear  on  Sab- 
baths and  festivalsare  not  exempt,  and  certaiidy  gar- 
ments containing  gold  or  silver  dasjis,  if  bought  hy 
the  husband  for  the  wife,  are  subject  to  his  debts. 
AVhere,  however,  they  form  jiart  of  her  dowry  they 
are  exempt. 

The  allowances  named  above  are  to  be  set  aside 
from  either  land  or  ])ersonalty.  There  is  some  dis- 
pute as  to  whether  the  allowance  ("siddur")  is  to 
be  .set  aside  where  the  debt  has  been  incurred  for 
wages  or  for  the  hire  of  beasts,  an<l  not  for  money 
or  property;  also  as  to  how  far  the  debtor  can  waive 
the  allowance  when  contracting  a  loan.  But  the 
debtor  can  not  waive  the  exemption  of  "implements 
for  life-giving  food," as  no  stipulations  can  be  made 
contrary  to  th(^  provisions  of  the  Torah.  However, 
the  Hoshen  Mishpat  clo.ses  the  subject  with  n 
clause  which  might  defeat  all  these  humane  jirovi- 
sions;  if  the  debtor  has  sworn  that  he  will  pay  the 
debt,  he  must  give  up  even  his  last  shirt — a  clause 
which  allows  tlu;  parties  to  supersede  by  private 
arrangement  the  words  of  the  Law. 

Maimonides,    who   treats   of  exemptions  in    the 

"  Yad,"  Mai  well,  iii.,  .says  nothing  about  the  debtor's 

oath  as  a  means  of  nullifying  clauses, 

■Waiving  either  in  written  or  in  oral  law,  made  in 
of  Rights,  favor  of  poor  debtors — an  oath  which 
the  creditor  might  have  forced  from 
him  as  a  condition  of  the  loan.  In  fact,  the  creditor 
may  not  be  allowed  to  accept  such  a  suicidal  fultil- 
ment  of  the  oath,  for  all  standards  acknowledge  the 
Scriptural  commandment  "thou  shalt  not  exact  of 
tliy  brother  "(Deut.  xv.  3,  Hebr.)as  forbidding  such 
harsh  measures  as  well  as  such  pressure  as  would 
drive  the  debtor  to  encroach  on  his  wife's  jiroperty. 

The  standards  agree  on  the  treatment  of  widow 
debtors.  5Iaimonides(?.r.)  says:  "  Whethera  widow 
be  rich  or  poor  you  can  not  take  her  goods  in  jilcdge, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  loan  or  by  way  of  execu- 
tion." This  leaves  really  no  way  of  enforcing  a  de- 
mand against  a  widow,  unless  she  have  real  estate 
or  outstanding  loans,  and  the  rule,  if  fully  enforced, 
would  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  widow  traders. 

The  Mishnah  gives  the  measure  of  a  debtor's  ex- 
emptions in  dealing  with  the  demands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Sanctuary,  as  shown  tinder  Estim.xtk. 
Here  the  exemption  is  based  on  Lev.  xxvii.  8 
(Hebr.):  "If  thy  brother  has  come  down  "  (become 
poor),  etc.  (see  'Ar.  24a). 

B.  8.  L.  N.  D. 
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loan  was  an  act  of  charity.  Therefore,  if  the  cred- 
itor had  taken  a  garment  as  a  pledge  he  had  to  return 
it  before  nightfall,  whether  he  had  received  pay- 
ment or  not  (Ex.  xxii.  26-3T;  Deut.  xxiv.  13-14). 
The  Talmud  (B.  M.  14b)  explains  this  to  include 
every  article  which  can  not  be  spared,  so  that  the 
garment  needed  during  the  day  must  be  returned 
before  morning,  and  the  garment  needed  at  night 
must  be  returned  before  nightfall.  Similarly,  the  law 
which  prohibits  the  taking  of  a  millstone  as  a  pledge 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6)  is  explained  as  applicable  to  every  ar- 
ticle which  is  as  necessary  as  a  millstone  (Sif  re,  I.e.  [ed . 
Friedmann,  p.  123a]).  Therefore  the  creditor  should 
not  make  any  use  of  the  pledge  ;  and  he  is  responsible 
for  its  safety,  just  as  every  depositary  is  responsible 
for  things  held  in  trust  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  72). 

The  development  of  money-lending  among  the 

Jews  as  their  almost  exclusive  occupation,  which 

began  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  iu 

Medieval  all  likelihood  the  consequence  of  the 
Times.  persecutions  during  the  First  Crusade 
(Honiger,  ''Zur  Gesch.  der  Juden  ira 
Fruhcrn  Mittelalter,"  in  "Zeitschrift  ftir  Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Deutschland,"  i.  65-97,  136-151);  and  the 
lawsofpawubrokingbccame  more  and  more  detailed. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  charter  granted 
by  Henrj'  IV.  to  the  Jews  of  Speyer  and  Worms 
(1084-90)  does  not  mention  money-lending  as  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  Jews  at  all,  while  the  charter  of 
Frederick  II.  of  Austria  (1244)  devotes  nine  of  its 
thirty  sections  to  the  regulation  of  pawnbroking. 
This  negative  evidence  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  ninth  century  the  anti-Jewish  writers 
AGOii.\RD  and  AsiULO,  who  were  so  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciation of  the  Jews,  are  silent  on  this  point.  It 
remains  evident,  therefore,  that  loaning  money  on 
pledges,  as  money-lending  in  general,  has  been  the 
occupation  of  the  Jews  only  since  the  twelfth  century, 
when  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  condemned  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  saying  that  where  there  were 
no  Jews,  Christian  usurers  acted  much  worse 
(Jligne,  "Patrologia."  clxxxii.  567;  Aronius,  "  Re- 
gesten."  p.  112;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  vi.  166;  Stobbe, 
"Die  Juden  iu  Deutschland,"  p.  107). 

The  law  of  Frederick  II.  of  Austria  expressly 
permits  Jews  to  take  any  article  as  a  pledge,  without 
inquiring  into  the  right  of  possession  of  the  bor- 
rower; the  exception  to  this  is  that  bloody  or  wet 
garments  may  not  be  accepted,  for  in  such  a  case 
suspicion  of  robbery  is  reasonable.  On  the  "  Privile- 
gium  Fridericianum"  were  based  such  later  laws  as 
that  issued  by  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia  in  12.54,  the 
laws  of  Bela  IV.  of  Hungary,  of  the  dukes  of  Silesia 
and  Poland,  and  a  prohibition  against  lending  money 
on  sacred  objects  —  Pope  Gregory  I.  (590-604)  and 
Charlemagne  (806)  had  already  declared  that  such 
objects  should  not  be  sold  to  Jews.  A  similar  pro- 
hibition is  found  in  a  law  issued  by  Philip  August 
of  France  (1206).  The  rabbinical  synods  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  adopted  the  same 
law,  evidently  because  of  the  excuse  which  the  dis- 
covery of  church  articles  in  a  Jewish  house  would 
give  for  riots  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  vi.  199).  This  prin- 
ciple is  often  repeated  in  legislations  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries. 


In  general,  legislation  concerning  the  Jews  recog- 
nized the  rabbinical  law,  even  in  dealings  between 

Jews  and  Christians ;  so  a  Jew  who  had 

Rabbinical   advanced  money  on  a  stolen  article  was 

Law.         entitled  to  recover  the  amount  he  had 

loaned  on  it,  including  interest,  if  he 
could  swear  that  he  did  not  know  it  had  been  stolen. 
The  same  held  good  with  regard  to  stolen  property 
which  had  been  bought.  This  law  is  explained  by 
the  Talmud  as  necessitated  by  the  needs  of  business 
life  (picn  njpn  ;  B.  K.  115a;  Hoshen  Mishpat,  357, 
1).  Various  German  laws  demanded  that  the  goods 
must  have  been  delivered  in  daytime  and  without 
any  secrecy  ("unverhohlen  und  unverstohlcn "). 
This  recognition  of  the  rabbinical  law  was  fiercely 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities — e.g.,  by 
the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  and  by  various 
diocesan  synods— as  favoring  the  Jews  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Christians,  who  were  compelled  by  law 
to  return  stolen  property  which  they  had  bought,  but 
without  any  prospect  of  indemnity.  The  "  Privi- 
legium  Fridericianum "  (§  7),  and  a  great  manj' 
other  laws,  freed  the  Jewish  pawnbroker  from  re- 
sponsibility in  case  of  the  loss  of  the  pledge  by  fire 
or  robbery,  or  in  any  other  way.  The  manner  and 
fact  of  loss,  however,  had  to  be  established  by  oath 
or  through  witnesses.  This  legal  enactment  is  in 
conflict  with  the  rabbinical  law  which  considers  the 
pawnbroker  as  a  depositary  (nae;  ^D1{}').  '•«■.  re- 
sponsible in  case  of  death  or  theft  (Hoshen  Mishpat, 
72,  2). 

While  the  state  law  in  this  case  is  more  favorable 
to  the  pawnbroker  than  is  the  rabbinical  law,  in  re- 
gard to  the  unredeemed  pledge  it  is  more  favorable 
to  the  debtor.  The  rabbinical  law  declares  that  the 
pledge  is  forfeited  if  it  is  not  redeemed  on  the  daj- 
the  payment  falls  due  (Hoshen  Mishpat,  73,  13), 
though  some  authorities  demand  that  the  pledge 
shall  not  be  sold  until  thirty  days  after  payment  falls 
due  {ib.  3,  14).  The  "Privilegium  Fridericianum" 
(S  27),  however,  demanded  that  the  pledge  should 
be  kept  onej'earandone  day.  This  stipulation  was 
adopted  in  many  places  up  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  privilege  of  lending  money  on  pledges  carried 
with  it  a  certain  obligation.     Thus  the  Augsburg 

law  declares  that  every  Jewish  money- 
Special  lender  is  bound  to  advance  money  on 
Reg-u-  a  pledge  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
lations.      its  value;  whilethecity  of  Winterthur 

found  it  necessarj'  to  declare,  in  a 
charter  of  1340,  that  a  Jew  is  not  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  is  unable  to  lend  a  Christian  the  sum  de- 
manded (Stobbe,  "Die  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  pp. 
WAet  seq.).  The  Strasburg  law  of  1375makesit  the 
duty  of  the  Jews  to  lend  money  on  pledges  to  any 
citizen. 

In  the  frequent  anti-Jewish  riots  which  occurred 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  mob 
sacking  the  houses  of  the  Jews  often  took  the 
pledges,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  king  issued  quitclaim's 
after  he  had  received  part  of  the  plunder.  This 
was  done  very  frequently  by  Charles  IV.,  after 
the  Black  Death  (1348-51).  A  typical  instance  is 
that  of  NdKDi.iNGEN.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jewish  law  at  that 
period  dealt  with  the  Christian  debtor  as  with  an 
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enemy  in  war.  Thus  medieval  rabbis  decided  tlitit 
if  u  nou-Jew  loaned  to  u  Jew  mciney  on  a  iiledf;e, 
and  then  K)st  the  pledfie,  and  a  Jew  found  it.  the 
latter  should  return  it  to  the  Jewish  debtor  (I.loshen 
Mishpat,  73,  38).  Similarly,  the  law  permits  a  Jew- 
isli  creditor  to  keep  the  pledge  after  the  <leath  of 
the  Christian  debtor,  even  where  its  value  much  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  the  debt  (ilj.  72,  40). 

The  Jewish  concern  with  pledges  is  especially 
connected  with  the  Italian  "niontedi  picta,"  pawn- 
shops established  by  I  lie  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  money- 
lenders and  for  charitable  purposes.  The  name  is 
found  also  in  French  ("monl  dc  piete")and  in  Latin 
("mons  iiietalis";  lit.  "mountain  of  charity");  it 
is  su|)posed  to  have  originated  from  the  u.se  of  the 
■word  "monte"  in  the  sense  of  "store"  or  "stock  of 
goo<ls,"and  especially  with  regard  to  banking,  in 
the  sense  of  a  "  pile  of  coin." 

The  great  change  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  connection  with  the  troubles  in 
the  Church  created  among  the  mendicant  orders  an 
eager  desire  to  bring  themselves  into  prominence. 
The  Franciscans  were  especially  active  in  promoting 
schemes  for  economic  improvement. 

Monte  Barnabas  of  Terni  began  preacliing 
di  Pieta..  against  mone}'-lend(!rs  in  Perugia,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  a  company  of 
citizens  who  furnished  money  for  a  loan-bank  whicli 
would  lend  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  tliat 
charged  by  the  Jews.  This  lirst  "mountain  of 
piety"  was  founded  in  140!i,  and  others  followed 
very  soon  in  variiuis  cities  of  Italy;  that  in  Orvieto, 
1464.  was  sanctioned  by  Pope  Si.vtus  IV.  Esp('- 
cially  active  was  the  Franciscan  Hkhnahuinis  ok 
Fki.thk,  who  worked  for  the  ]iromotion  of  the  pop- 
ular iiawnshops,  ehietly  in  order  to  create  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  tlie  Jews.  The  Dominicans,  jeal- 
ous of  the  success  of  the  Franciscans,  opposed  this 
movement,  claiming  that  the  exaction  of  even  a  low 
rate  of  interest  was  contrary  to  the  Christian  law; 
while  the  Lateran  Council  (1512-17)and  the  Council 
of  Trent  (l,'54.5-63),  as  well  as  various  popes,  declared 
for  the  Franciscans. 

But  in  Home,  which  was  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  the  pope,  such  institutions  were  not  organ- 
ized. While  the  operations  of  the  loan-banks  inter- 
fered with  the  business  of  the  Jews,  they  were  not 
able  to  drive  the  Jews  to  abandon  money-lending 
altogether;  and  therefore  a  sjieeial  law  was  passed 
by  the  "signoria"  of  Venice,  in  l.')47,  prohibiting 
money-lending  by  Jews  in  I'adua.  In  Istkia,  Jews 
who  had  lost  their  business  opportunities  elsewhere 
were  privileged  to  conduct  loan-banks.  So  in 
Pirano.  in  1484,  where  a  bank  was  founded  by  Moses 
Bacerdole  and  three  others;  it  continued  its  opera- 
tions until  1634,  when  a  monte  di  pietil  was  esttib- 
lished  and  their  privilege  was  withdrawn.  In  Capo 
d'Istria,  Jewish  moneylenders  were  called  upon 
when  the  monte  di  iiietil  had  become  bankrupt.  In 
1611  France  introduced  the  system,  but  there  it  had 
no  anti-Jewish  purpose.  Sinei'  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  restrictions  against  Jewish 
money-lenders  in  Italy  have  been  removed. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  business  of  the  Jews 
consisted  chiefly  in  pawnbroking,  as  Israel  Isserlein 


states("Terumatha-Deshen,"  parti.,  No.  309).  They 

dealt  with  all  classes  of  peojde,  even  with  princes 

and  kings.     King  Uupert  (1403)  iniwned  his  silver 

to  Jews   (Stobbe,   I.e.  p.   240);    the  empress  Maria, 

widow  of  Maximilian  II.,  pawned  her 

In  silver   to  Monleeai    INlei.sel   {ITmH)  for 

Germany.    2,000tlorins  ("Zeil.  fUr  Oescli.  der  Ju- 

den  in  Deuts(hlan<l,"  ii.   175).     From 

the  fifteenth  century  on,  however,  the  restriction  of 

money-lending  by  Jews  became  the  rule.     In  bWO 

and   1544  respectively,  the  l{eichstags  of  Augsburg 

and  Speyer  issued  strict  regulations  in  regard  to  ex- 

ces,sive  rates  of  interest  and  other  abuses  (see  Josel 

OK  Hosnici.M).     The   Landesordnung  for   Bohemia, 

1570.  restricted  the  money-lc^nding  of  \\u-  Jews  to 

pawnbroking  in  order  to  exclude  them  from  banking 

on  a  larger  .scale  ("Zeit.   fi'ir  Gesch.  der  Judin  in 

Deutschland,"  ii.  173). 

Tlie  Judenstilttigkeit  of  Frankfort-on-the-.Main, 
1014,  limited  the  rateof  interest  for  loans  on  i)ledges 
to  8  i)er  cent ;  the  same  was  ilone  for  Fulda  in  1615 
{ill.  iii.  178).  How  jirecarious  this  bu.siness  was 
even  then  is  proved  by  GUlckel  von  Ilanieln,  who 
tells  in  her  memoirs  of  an  attempt  to  take  a  jiledge 
from  her  father's  shoii  by  force.  The  danger  in 
dealing  with  creditors  of  this  class  evidently  induced 
some  medieval  rabbis  to  permit  a  pawnbroker  to 
redeem  a  pledge  for  a  creditor  on  the  Sabbath  (Or.il.i 
Hayyim,  325,  3). 

With  the  development  of  the  banking  business 
through  the  court  Jews  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  gradual  concession  of  economic  freedom, 
jiawnbroking  among  the  Jews  became  rare,  and,  in 
fact,  in  recent  times,  disreputable  (see  also  Bank- 
ing). 

nini.inORAPnT:  .Sfm/Jioii  ^Arult,  ITmhfn  3/f>r?i))nf,  72-".); 
y.ritxchrift  fllr  (Irsrh.  (irr  .Iiifirn  'in  Prnt.'ichJnyirl,  i.  G.')-{»7, 
]:M;  I,M;  Slohlii-.  Iti,  .liiiliji  ill  Tliiil.'^ililtniil  Il'iV/in  M((  (/(•» 
.Villi  litlUi-K.  pp.  lia  i:tl,  liniiiswlck,  IHtti;  SrhcriT.  Die 
lifrhtsvi  rliiill  iii.-<si  ill  r  .liiiliii  ill  ill  11  Iiiulsih-tiintirvi-ivh- 
ii'i-hiil  Liliiiliin.vv.  l!«i -IB'.  ~'ll--.'lii.  l..-lpsii-.  l!«ll:  (■(TflM. 
Sliirit  ill  Mmili  ili  I'ii-lii.  I'liilim,  17"i:.';  Clsiatn.  (Hi  Klirel 
ill  I'ailiivii.  pp.  4.H-()7.  2-l.'>-247,  I'uillia,  I'.KIl  ;  Xiiiii'U  /■.'iiciclo- 
pi:iHii  ItaHana,  s.v.  Mimic  di  Pwtd  (wlierefurttier  literature 

Isipinlfdl. 

D. 

PLEIADES  :  The  word  "  Kimah,"  which  occurs 
in  three  i)ass;iges  in  the  Bible  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii. 
31,  and  Amos  v.  8),  each  time  in  connection  with 
OiaoN,  is  translated  by  the  Septmigint  once  by 
n?.t:iiii^a  (Job  xxxviii.  31);  and  A(iuila,  who  repre- 
.sents  the  tradition  of  the  scribes,  gives  the  same 
rendering  in  Amos  v.  8,  being  followed  therein  by 
Synunacbus  and  Theodotion.  The  word  is  retained 
in  the  Targum,  which  indicates  that  it  was  then 
u.sed  in  the  vernacular;  so  that  the  meaning  given 
the  term  in  the  Talmud  and  by  Aquila  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  Although  the  etymology  is  not 
altogether  certain,  it  may  be  assumed  that  "  Kimah" 
is  connected  either  with  the  Hebrew  D13  =  "to 
heap  up,"  or  with  the  Assyrian  "kamu"  =  "he 
bound"  (Delitzsch,  in  "  Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch." 
xii.  185). 

According  to  the  Talnuid  (Ber.  .58b),  this  cluster 
is  called  "Kimah"  because  it  consists  of  about  100 
stars  (nD'3  =  nXD3).  The  constellation  is  in  the 
northern  sky,  with  its  tail  to  the  west  of  the  Milky 
Way  (rt. ;  comp.  Pes.  94b).  For  the  most  impor- 
tant reference  to  the  Pleiades,  which  have  always 
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attracted  attention  on  account  of  their  brilliat ->.•'•! "\c- 
number,  see  Orion  (corap.  also  Jew.  Encyc.  ii.  24tfb, 

S.V.  AsTIiONOMY), 

Bibliography:  Schiaparelli,  V Astrnnomia  neW  Anlico  Te»- 
tamento,  p.  79,  Milan,  1903  ;    Hastings,  Diet.  Bible,  lil.  89G ; 
Hamburser,  B.  B.  T.  ii.  W). 
K.  L.  B. 

PLESSNER,  ElilAS  :  German  rabbi ;  son  of 
Solomon  Plessnek;  born  Feb.  19,  1841,  at  Berlin; 
died  at  Ostrowo  March  30,  1898.  He  studied  at  tlie 
University  of  Berlin,  and  received  his  degree  as 
Ph.]).  from  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1870).  In 
1871  he  was  appointed  "Stiftsrabbiuer  "  at  Hanover, 
and  was  called  April  20,  1873,  to  the  old  community 
of  Rogasen  as  successor  to  Moses  Feilchenfeld.  In 
Sept.,  1885,  he  was  called  to  Ostrowo  as  successor  to 
the  late  I.  M.  Freimann,  remaining  there  until  his 
death. 

Plessner  rendered  great  services  to  homiletic  liter- 
ature by  publishing  the  following  works  by  his 
father;  "Sabbathpredigten,"  "Festreden,"  and 
"Nachgelassene  Schriften  "  (Frankfort,  1884).  His 
own  works  include;  In  German:  "Stellung  und 
Bedeutungder  Israelitischen  Frau  bei  den  Hebraern  " 
(Ostrowo) ;  "  Der  Grabstein  in  Seiner  Hoheren  Bedeu- 
tung";  "Ezechiel  Landau  und  Moses  Mendelssohn." 
In  Hebrew;  "  Matbea'  shel  Berakot  "  ;  " 'Asarah 
Ma'amarot";  "  Dibre  Tamrurim  we-Tanhumim," 
Po.sen,  1871 ;  "She'elah  u-Tesliubah  be-'Inyan  Belli- 
rah,"  Berlin,  1889;  "Hitmannut  Kohen  Gadol,"  Ber- 
lin, 1895. 

s.  I.  Bro. 

PLESSNER,  SOLOMON :  German  preacher 
anil  liililc  commentator;  burn  at  Breslau  April  23, 
1797;  died  at  Posen  Aug.  28,  1883.  Having  lost  his 
fatlier  when  very  young,  Plessner  had  to  support 
his  mother  and  himself.  He  engaged  in  business, 
but  found  time  to  study  Hebrew,  rabbinics,  and 
German,  under  VVessely's  influence.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Plessner  began  to  study  Wessely's  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  resolving  to  con- 
tinue the  translation  himself.  He  indeed  published 
at  Breslau  in  1819  his  Hebrew  translation  of  the 
Apocryphal  additions  to  the  Book  of 

Becomes      Esther,  under   the   title  "Hosafah  li- 

Eminent     Megillat  Ester,"  with  a  literary-histor- 

as  a  ical  introduction.     At  the  same  time 

Preacher,     he    became    known    as    an   eloquent 

preacher.     Many  of  his  sermons  were 

published,  among  them  his  funeral  oration  on  the 

death  of  Abraham  Tiktin,  bearing  the  Hebrew  title 

"ZekerZaddik  li-Berakah"  (Breslau,  1821). 

Plessner  thi-ough  his  sermons  was  recognized  as  a 
warm  defender  of  Orthodox  Judaism,  and  on  this 
account  was  congratulated  by  Akilia  Eger,  rabbi  of 
Posen.  Soon  the  conflict  aro.se  between  the  Ortho- 
do.\  and  Reform  Jews  concerning  the  introduction 
of  the  organ  into  tlie  .synagogal  services.  Plessner 
naturall}' fought  against  the  Reform  leaders;  and  as 
they  were  the  more  powerful  and  began  to  perse- 
cute him,  forbidding  him  through  the  police  to  de- 
liver any  sermon,  he  in  1823  settled  at  Festenberg, 
a  small  town  in  Silesia.  In  1825,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Posen  having  i.ssued  a  decree  for- 
bidding Talmudic  instruction  in  schools,  Plessner, 
at  Eger's  request,  sununed  up  all  the  observations 


and  opinions  of  Christian  scholars,  beginning  with 
Jerome,   on  the   Talmud.      Tliis   document,    pub- 
lished the  same  year  at  Breslau  un- 
His  Mem-   der   the    title  "Ein  Wort  zu   Seiner 
oir  on  the    Zeit  oder  die  Autoritat  der  Jfidischen 
Talmud.      Traditionslehre,"   with  a  part  of  it  in 
Hebrew   entitled   " 'Edut  le-Yisrael," 
was  in  1826  presented  to  the  Posen  government. 
Accompanied  with  a  petition  signed  by  the  presi- 
dents of  several  communities,  it  proved  eflicacious; 
and  the  anti-Talmudic  decree  was  revoked. 

In  1830  Plessner  removed  to  Berlin,  wliere  for  a 
short  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  normal  school. 
Although  possessing  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  an  Orthodo.x  rabbi,  lie  persistently  declined 
rabbinical  office,  preferring  freedom  of  speech.  He 
earned  a  livelihood  by  preaching  every  other  Satur- 
day in  tlie  Berlin  bet  ha-midiash,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  his  study  of  the  Apocrypha.  In  1832  his 
"Nozelim  Min  Lebanon  "  was  published  in  Berlin. 
This  work  consisted  of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  a 
part  of  tlie  Apocrypha,  with  an  appendix,  entitled 
"Duda'im,"  containing  exegetical  notes,  verses  in 
Hebrew  and  German,  and  sermons  (see  Geiger, 
"Wiss.  Zeit.  Jud.  Theol."  i.  204  et  seq.).  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  invited  to  dedicate  the  new 
synagogue  at  Bromberg,  for  which  occasion  he  com- 
posed poems  in  Hebrew  and  in  German,  which  were 
published  under  the  title  "Shirim  la-Hanukkat  Bet 
ha-Tefillah  "  (Berlin,  1834).  In  his  sermons  Plessner 
adopted  the  expressions  of  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tian preachers,  interspersing  his  sen- 
Removes  fences  with  verses  of  Schiller  and 
to  Goethe,  and  rejecting  the  derasliic  or 

Berlin.       homiletic  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
In  1834  he  began  to  publish  his  ser- 
mons in  yearly  volumes  under  the  general  title  "Bc- 
lehrungen  und  Erbauungen  "  (2d  ed.   Berlin,  1840, 
under    the    title  "Religiose  Vortrage").     In   1838 
Plessner  published  his  "  Dat  Mosheh  wi-Yehudit."  a 
catechism  in  twelve  parts,  preceded  by  an  introduc- 
tion, on  the  nature  and  history  of  Jewish  religious 
instruction.     His  oratorical  talent  is  particularly  ex- 
hibited in  his  "Mikra'e  Kodesh"  (Berlin,  1841),  a  col- 
lection of  holy-day  sermons  for  the  years  1835  to  1839. 
A  powerful  party  of  antagonists  worrying  Plessner 
beyond  endurance  on  account  of  his  outspokenness, 
he  left  Berlin  and  settled  at  Posen  (1843),  where  he 
was  active  as  a  preacher  for  forty  years.     In  Posen 
Plessner  preached  chiefly  at  the  Neuschul.     During 
his  residence  in  that  city  he  published  the  following 
works:  "  Shay  la-Mora  "  (Posen,  184()),  poem  in  honor 
of  Moses  Montefiore ;  "  Shire  Zirarah"  (Berlin,  1859), 
poems  composed   on  the  occasion   of 
Settles  in    the  completion  of  the  publication  of 
Posen.        the  Talmud   by  the   Talmud   .society 
Hebrat    Slias;    "Shire   Zimrah "    (I'A. 
1865),  Hebrew  poems  composed  for  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  societv  of  mohelim. 

After  Ple.ssner's  death  two  collections  of  his  ser- 
mons were  published  at  Frankfort-on-t  lie-Main;  "Sab- 
bathpredigten "  (1884)  and  "  Festpredigten  "  (1890). 

BIBLIOORAPIIV:  Fiirst,  7?iW.  Jud.  fii.  Itl7;  H.  tHnsolifi-ld,  in 
Ellas  Plessner,  liitiUsches  und  Itahhiiiisdiis  iiii.i  gnlnmon 
Plcssiiers  Nachlmse :  Zeitlln,  Bibl.  Po8t-Mciulel.i.  p.  271. 
s.  M.  Sel. 
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PLETSCH,  SOLOMON  :  Gtrman  physiciiin  of 
the  fourUiiilli  an. I  lill.riith  centuries;  u  niilive  of 
Regeusbiirg.  I'lelseli  was  in  13114  appointed  city 
surgeon  of  Frankfort-ontlieMain  with  a  salary  of 
36  gulden  per  year.  Besides,  tlie  city  furnished  him 
with  six  ells  of  cloth  for  his  uniform,  which  was  of 
the  sjinic  color  and  quality  as  that  of  the  Christian 
offlcials.  Thus  the  oidy  (iilTerence  between  Pletsch 
and  his  Christian  predecessors  and  successors  was 
in  the  form  of  the  oath,  the  former  taking  it  Jlore 
Judaico.  In  the  letter  of  commission,  Pletsch 
bound  himself  to  treat  gratuitously  all  the  members 
of  the  council  with  their  servants  and  all  the  sick 
Jews  who  might  be  received  at  the  hospital,  and  to 
take  moderate  fees  from  the  citizens. 

BlBLlor.RAPiiT  ;  M.  Ilon)vltz,  JU<lu<rhf  Aci-zte  i)i  Franhfurt- 
am-yiaiii.   J).    «.    Krankfnrt-on-tlie-Miiln,    l»8fi;     Landau, 
Oench.  dcr  JUdinchcn  Aerztc,  p.  103,  Berlin,  ISfti. 
n.  M.  Sel. 

PLOCK  (PLOTZK)  :  Government  in  Russian 
Poland,  with  a  .leuisli  population  (1897)  of  50,473 
(in  a  total  i)opulation  of  5.53.094),  which  is  the 
smallest  Jewish  population  of  any  government  in 
the  Pale  of  Settlement. 

The  most  important  of  the  district  towns  in  the 
goverinneut  of  Plock  are: 

Mlawa,  which  has  5,123  Jews  in  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  11,211  (1897).  R.  Jehiel  Michael  Sagalo- 
vicli  (born  1802)  became  the  rabbi  of  the  community 
in  1S94. 

Plock,  the  capital  of  the  government,  which  had 
only  about  6,000  iidiabitants  in  1816  (when  it  came 
under  Russian  domination,  after  having  been  held  by 
Prussia  under  the  provisions  of  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  in  1793).  had  a  total  population  of  27,073 
in  1897.  Of  this  number  more  than  lO.OOOare  Jews. 
In  tlie  city  there  are  several  synagogues,  a  Talmud 
Torah  (founded  1868),  a  Gemilut  Hasadim  (founded 
1873),  and  a  well-c(iuipped  hospital.  It  has  also  a 
Jewish  boys'  school  attended  by  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  Instruction  in  the  Hebrew  faith  is  im- 
parted to  Jewish  students  attending  the  local  gym- 
nasiinn  by  A.  J.  Papierno,  a  prominent  Maskil  who 
has  resided  in  Plock  since  1870,  and  who  established 
a  library  there  in  1900. 

Owing  to  the  intluence  of  the  Ilasidim  the  Jewish 
community  of  Plock  frequently  changed  its  rabbis 
during  tlie  nineteenth  century,  and  the  term  of  sev- 
enteen years  during  which  R.  Azriel  Aryeh  Rakovski 
held  that  position,  which  he  resigned  in  1880,  was  con- 
sidered an  extremely  long  one.  Aryeh  Lob  Zunz  or 
Zuenz  also  was  rabbi  of  Plock  and  later  of  Praga,  but 
removed  to  Warsaw,  where  he  died  April  22,  1833. 
Since  1897  R.  Ezekiel  Libshitz  (liorn  in  Rossienny, 
in  the  province  of  Kovno,  in  1804),  son  of  R.  Hillel 
Libshitz  of  Lublin,  anil  who,  like  his  fatlur,  is  a  Tal- 
mudist  and  aide  scholar,  has  been  the  rabbi  of  Plock. 
Przasnysz,  \yilh  4,500  Jews  among  its  8,586  in- 
habitants; il  has  two  synagogues. 

Sierpce,  with  about  flOO  Jewish  families  among 
its  8,51)0  inhabitants.  The  Jews  of  Sierpce  arc  bur- 
dened with  a  ta.\  of  68  rubles  which  they  have  to 
pay  annually  to  the  owner  of  the  town  on  account 
of  a  debt  said  to  have  been  contracted  by  a  certain 
David,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known  ("Ila- 
Meliz,"  1883,  No.  105). 


BiBHOORAPHT:  Bmokhaus-Efron,  EntzikUipedhhei^ki  Slo- 
r(ir,8.v.:  Ha-Milii,  1H78,  No.  H;  ISW,  No.  It) ;  1H!«I,  N,,.  SKI; 
lla-Zetirah,  IHTC,  N».  4  :  liKIO.  No.  44  :  Yevnlii,  Xdhntiil  'OI,t- 
mim.  pp.  14-15.  Warsaw,  1883;  Walden,  SItcm  /lu-f.'idolim 
hc-Hadiinh,  p,80,  Wareaw,  1883. 
II.  U.  P.  Wl. 

PLOTKE,  JULIUS  :  German  lawyer  and  com- 
munal woiker;  born  at  Burek,  ])rovince  of  Poseu, 
Oct.  5,  1857:  died  at  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main  Sept. 
27,  1903.  Having  finished  his  studies  at  the  gymna- 
sium at  Krotoschin  and  the  University  of  Uerlin,  he 
practised  law  in  Rockenheim  from  1885  to  1888, 
when  he  entered  into  partnershij)  with  Councilor  of 
Justice  S.  Fuld  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Plotke 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Frankfort 
congregation,  and  jiarticipated  in  all  movements  for 
the  relief  of  his  oppressed  coreligionists,  being  a 
trustee  of  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association,  of 
the  Alliance  Israelite  l'niver.selle,  of  the  Ililfsverein 
der  Deutschen  Juden,  and  similar  organizations, 
lie  wrote  various  pamphlets  and  articles  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  of  Russia  aud  Rumania. 

Bibliography:  Jlhii.ielir   Prixac.  1903,  pp.  441-442;  nester- 
reichische  Wocheimchrnt.  ISKtS,  pp.  n4mH9;  Jcic.   (Viroii. 
Oct.  2, 1903,  p.  33 :  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1903,  pp.  484-48.5. 
B.  D. 

PLOWING  :  No  description  of  the  plow  ("  nialia- 
reslict  ")  is  found  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
with  certainty  that  the  implement  resembled,  on  the 
whole,  the  very  simple  plow  which  is  still  used  by 
the  fellahs  of  Palestine.  It  consists  of  a  long  polo 
with  a  wooden  crosspiece  at  the  lower  end,  and  a 
handle  parallel  to  the  latter  at  the  upper  end,  by 
means  of  which  the  plow  is  guided.  The  wooden 
foot  ends  in  an  iron  share,  slightly  convex  above,  be- 
ing 34  cm.  long  and  18  cm.  wide  at  the  back.  This 
point  has  to  be  sharpened  occasionally  (comp.  I  Sam. 
xiii.  20).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  "et  "  mentioned 
in  the  passage  just  cited  is  a  different  kind  of  plow 
from  that  described  above;  Fr.  Delitzsch  takes 
"cf'to  be  the  plowshare,  which  cuts  the  furrows, 
while  the  plow  itself  casts  up  the  earth.  As  the 
fellahs  generally  do  not  remove  the  stones  from  the 
fields,  thinking  that  the  soil  thereby  reljiins  the 
moisture  for  a  longer  jieriod,  that  kind  of  plow  is 
not  wholly  impractical,  since  it  may  readily  be 
drawn  thiough  the  stony  soil.  Moreover,  this  plow 
is  easily  tiscd,  being  light  enough  to  be  lifte<l  out  of 
the  furrow  with  one  hand  and  to  be  replaced  in  the 
same  way.  Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  does  not  plow 
deeply  enough — only  about  8  to  10  cm.  —  the  land 
being  therefore  neither  sulliciently  utilized  nor  prop- 
erly freed  from  weeds.  Asa  consequence  the  latter 
grow  raukly,  and  the  grain  requires  additional  han- 
dling before  it  can  be  used  or  brought  to  market. 

The  plow  was  drawn,  as  it  commonly  still  is  to- 
day, by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  on  light  soil  by  an  ass 
(Isa.  XXX.  24,  xxxii.  20);  but  the  yoking  together  of 
ox  and  ass,  which  is  not  seldom  seen  to-day,  was 
forbidden,  at  least  at  the  time  of  the  Deuteronomist 
(comp,  Deut.  xxii.  10).  The  ox  walks  in  front  of 
the  plow,  usually  in  the  yoke  which  is  attached  to 
the  beam.  To-day  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  the  neck 
of  the  animal  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  blocks  of 
wood  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  neck  from 
the  yoke  downward  may  be  fastened  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  rope  and  the  ox's  neck  be  enclosed  in  a 
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frame.  The  plower  liolds  in  his  right  hand  the 
plow-handle  and  the  guiding-rope,  and  in  his  left 
the  ox-goad  ("malmad";  Judges  iii.  31;  I  Sam. 
xiii.  21):  To  one  end  of  the  latter  is  attaelied  an  iron 
point,  with  which  the  oxen  are  goaded  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and  to  the  other  end  is  fastened  a  small 
iron  shovel  which  is  used  to  remove  the  earth  cling- 
ing to  the  plowshare. 

In  ancient  times,  as  to-day,  it  was  doubtless  hardly 
sufficient  to  plow  the  fallow  land  once  only,  but  it 
had  to  be  gone  over  three  times.  The  first  plowing 
(in  the  winter)  was  followed  by  a  second  (in  the 
spring),  and  a  third  (in  the  summer);  the  careful 
husbandman  even  plowed  a  fourth  time  (late  in  the 
summer).  After  the  plow  had  turned  the  soil  over,  the 
latter  was  made  smooth  by  a  harrow,  which  perhaps 
consisted  merely  of  a  strong  board  or  a  roller  (Hos. 
X.  11 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  4). 

Bibliography  :  Z.  D.  P.  V.  ix.  21  et  seq. 

E.  G.  II.  W.  N. 

PLUM.     See  Peach. 

PLXJNGIAN  :  Old  town  in  the  government  of 
Kovno.  district  of  Telshi,  Russia.  Among  the  ear- 
lier rabbis  of  Plungian  were  Jacob  b.  Zebi,  a  resi- 
dent of  Grodno,  who  gave  his  approbation  to  his 
younger  brother's  work,  "Ohole  Yehudah  "  (Jess- 
nitz,  1719),  and  Dob  Bitr,  who  in  1736  addressed  a 
halakic  question  to  R.  Ezekiel  Katzenellenbogen  of 
Altona  (responsa  "  Keneset  Yehezkel,"  No.  7,  Al- 
tona,  1733).  Its  most  prominent  rabbi  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  Jehiel  Heller,  who  died  there 
in  1861.  Ilillel  Libschitz  (b.  1844),  formerly  of  Su- 
walki  and  now  (190.5)  rabbi  of  Lublin,  officiated  at 
Plungian  from  1878  to  1880.  Its  rabbi  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  was  Zebulon  Loeb 
Barit  (see  "Ha-Zefirah,"1897,  Nos.  40,  36),  who  died 
in  1903. 

Other  prominent  men  who  came  from  or  were 
active  in  Plungian  were:  Zechariah  Plungian  or 
Simner  (d.  1715),  author  of  "Sefer  Zekirah  "  (1st  ed. 
Hamburg,  1709),  on  religious  ethics  and  folk-medi- 
cine, which  passed  through  many  editions;  Morde- 
cai  b.  Joseph  (great-grandson  of  Mordecai  Jaffe 
["  Lebush  "]),  and  his  son  Joseph,  "  rosh  mediuah  "  of 
Phingiau  in  the  eighteenth  century  (see  J.\ffe 
family).  Mordecai  Plungian  (originally  Plungian- 
ski),  also  a  descendant  of  the  Jaffe  familj-,  and  one 
of  the  most  prominent  Maskilim  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Plungian  in  1814. 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  before  R.  Dob  Bar 
Jaffe,  dayyan  of  Plungian,  and  of  the  decisions  ren- 
dered by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library.  Its  earliest  entry  is  dated  18.56,  and  the 
latest  1881. 

The  population  of  Plungian,  which  is  mostly  Jew- 
ish, numbered  3,.593  in  1873,  and  3,583  in  1897. 

BiBLiocRAPHT  :  Brockhaus-Efron.  EntziMopedichc^lsi Slomr ; 
Eisenstadt-Wieaer,  Da'at  Kcdoshim,  pp.  34,  35,  St.  Peters- 
burg, lb97-98. 
n.  I!-.  P.  Wr. 

PLUNGIAN  (PLUNGIANSKI),  MORDE- 
CAI (MARCUS):  Russian  Hebraist  and  author; 
born  at  Plungian,  in  the  government  of  Wilna, 
1814;  died  at  Wilna  Nov.  28,  1883.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Mordecai  JafTe,  author  of  the  "Lebu- 


shini."  While  still  young  Plungian  became  a  Tal- 
mudist  of  high  repute.  After  a  couple  of  years 
of  an  unhappy  married  life  he  left  his  native  town 
and  settled  at  Troki,  where  lie  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  rabbinical  studies.  Soon,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  that  place,  having  displeased 
the  ultra-conservatives  by  his  more  or  less  advanced 
ideas.  He  then  went  to  Wilna,  where  he  earned  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  delivering  rabbinical  lectures, 
which  were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Talnuidists 
of  that  place.  In  the  meanwhile  Plungian  devoted 
him.self  to  secular  studies  also,  and  acquired,  in 
a  relatively  short  time,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
several  European  languages  and  literatures.  This 
acquisition  procured  for  him  first  the  position  of 
teacher  in  a  high  school,  and  in  1867  that  of  instruc- 
tor in  Talmud  and  religious  codes  in  the  rabbinical 
seminary  at  Wilna. 

Plungian  was  very  unhappy  in  his  old  age.  The 
rabbinical  seminary  was  closed  in  1873,  and  he 
had  no  other  position  than  that  of  corrector  in  the 
printing-oflice  of  Romin.  which  he  had  held  since 
1869.  In  his  literary  career  he  had  thi;  misfortune 
to  displease  both  the  Orthodox,  who  accused  liiin  of 
heresy,  and  the  liberals,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
conservative;  hence  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
former  and  repudiated  by  the  latter. 

Plungian  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Talpiyyot"  (Wilna,  1849),  on  the  hermeneutic 
rule  "(3ezerah  Shawah  "  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
explaining  the  logical  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based  and  criticizing  the  views  expressed  on  the 
subject  by  Rashi  and  the  tosafists;  "  Kercm  li- 
Shelomoh"  (ib.  18.51),  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
published  together  with  the  text;  "Ben  Porat  "  {ib. 
1838),  biography  of  Manasseh  ben  Porat,  with  ex- 
egetic  and  philological  dissertations;  "Shebet  Elo- 
ah  "  {ib.  1862),  episode  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  arguments  against  the  blood  accusation ;  "Or 
Boker"  {ib.  1868),  three  critical  treatises  on  the 
Masorah  as  interpreted  in  the  Talmud ;  "  Kercm 
li-Shelomoh  "  {ib.  1877),  commentary  on  Canticles, 
published  together  with  the  text. 

Plungian  left  several  works  in  manuscript, 
among  them  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  verbs  of  four 
letters,  partly  published  in  "  Kerem  Hemed  "  (ix.); 
and  "  JIa'amar  Mordekai."  a  commentary  on  all  the 
haggadot  found  in  "'En  Ya'akob."  In  addition 
Plungian  contributed  to  nearly  all  the  Hebrew  peri- 
odicals. 

Bibliography:    Ha-S:iuihiir.  xi.  635;  N.  Nathansoii,  Scfat 
Emet.  Warsaw,  18S7:  Zeitlin,  BiliL  Pi)st-Mniilil:<.  p.  :.'7x'; 
Kerem  Hemed,  ix.  136;  Ha-ileliz,  1883,  Nos.  8il,  31. 
II.  R.  I.    Br. 

PLYMOUTH :  Seaport  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
England;  oneof  the  principal  portsof  thatcountry. 
A  few  Jewish  families  were  living  there  in  1740. 
Among  the  synagogue  deeds  is  a  lease  of  a  garden, 
dated  1732,  the  signature  to  which  is  witnessed  by 
one  Jac.  Myer  Sherrenbek;  it  evidently  refers  to  the 
old  burial-ground  near  the  Citadel.  In  1763  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  leased  to  Samuel  Chapman 
a  plot  of  ground  for  ninety-nine  yeare;  and  one 
Chapman  executed  a  deed  of  trust  reciting  that  the 
lease  had  been  acquired  by  him  at  the  sole  expense 
"  of  the  said  J.  J.  Sherrenbek  and  Gumpert  Michael 
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EindoD,  ciders  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews."  In 
the  siimo  year  £"300  was  raised  on  mortgage  "to 
complete  the  ImiUlings,  cdifiees,  und  erections  now 
building  thereon,  and  which  is  designed  for  a  Jew- 
ish synagogue  or  place  of  worship  for  those  profess- 
ing tlic  Jewish  religion."  In  1786  this  lease  was 
surrendered,  and  a  new  one  was  entered  into  with 
five  leading  Protestant  citizeii.s,  who  held  the  sanui 
in  trust  for  one  A.  Joseph.  Eleven  years  later  an- 
other lease  was  granted  to  the  following  three 
Jewish  holders:  Henry  Hart.  Joseph  Joseph,  and 
Samuel  Hart;  and  in  1834  the  freehold  of  the  syna- 
gogue was  transferre<l  to  other  trustees.  In  1868  a 
new  burial-ground,  adjoining  the  Christian  ceme- 
tery, was  acquired;  and  in  1873  the  congregation 
purchased  the  ground  on  which  the  synagogue 
house  now  stands. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  Plymouth  Jews 
was  the  late  Jacob  Nathan,  who  left  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  Jewish  and  Christian  local  chari- 
ties. Among  his  bequests  was  one  of  £13.000 
(S65,000)  to  found  and  maintain  a  Jewish  school 
for  the  poor.  This  school  was  established  in  18C9, 
and  has  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen  scholars. 
Solomon  Alexander  Hart,  H.A.,  a  native  of  Plym- 
outh, bequeathed  .£1,000  to  the  congregation,  and 
one  of  his  masterpieces,  "The  E.xecution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  to  the  corporation.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  adornments  of  the  municipal  chamber. 

The  synagogue  in  Catlieriue  street  retains  its  an- 
cient features— a  latticed  women's  gallery,  a  beauti- 
fully carved  wooden  Ark.  antique  silver  sets  of 
bells,  and  old  brasswork.  It  lias  a  membership  of  70. 
There  are,  besides  the  Jacob  Nathan  \)tiy  School, 
two  Jewish  charities,  the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Kenevo- 
lent  Society  and  theSick  Visiting  Society.  Thereare 
also  several  Jewish  social  institutions.  The  Jews  of 
Plymiiulh  number  about  300in  a  total  population  of 
107, .500.  E.xcept  for  two  families,  the  present  (1905) 
Jewish  community  comprises  recent  settlers. 


BiBUOGRiPHV:  Jcievih  Tear  Boofc,  1904. 
.r. 
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POCHOWITZER  (PUCHOWITZER),  JTJ- 
DAH  L,5B  BEN  JOSEPH :  Hussian  i-abbi  and 
preacher ;  liuunslied  at  Pinsk  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  died  in  Palestine,  whither  he 
went  before  1681.  He  was  the  author  of :  "Keneh 
Hokmah"  (Frankfort-onthe  Oder.  1681),  a  work 
consisting  of  seventeen  "  derashot "  on  penitence ; 
"Derek  Hokmah"  (il>.  1683),  a  treatise  in  thirty  two 
sections  on  morals;  "Dibre  Hakaniim  "  (Hamburg, 
1602),  a  work  in  two  parts:  the  tirst,  entitled  "  Da'at 
Hokmah,"  being  a  treatise  in  four  sections  on  morals 
and  asceticism;  the  second,  "  Mekor  Hokmah,"  con- 
taining notes  to  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, ' 
up  to  No.  240.  At  the  end  of  this  work  is  a  pam- 
pldet  entitled  "Solet  Belulah,"  containing  novelhe 
on  the  Talm\id.  Thirty-two  treatises  taken  from 
the  above-mentioned  works  were  published  in  one 
volume  by  Solomon  Pinkerle  under  the  title  "Kebod 
Uakamim  "  (Venice,  1700). 

BiBUOGRAPnT:  Furst,Bi7ii.  J»(J.  lll.inS:  Nepi-Ghlrondl,  Tolo- 
rlnt  fledole  Yinratl.v.  189;  Steinschnelder,  Cat.  liixH.  cols. 
13(i6-1367. 
K.  M.    Sf.I,. 


]PO0OCK,  ED'WABD:  English  Christian  Ori- 
enttillst  and  theologian ;  born  at  O.xford  Nov.  8. 
1604;  died  there  Sept.  Vi.  1691.  He  studied  Orien- 
tal languages  at  O.xford  and  elsewhere;  was  chap- 
lain of  the  English  "Turkey  Merchants"  in  Aleppo 
from  1630  to  1636;  and  became  professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford  in  1636.  He  spent  the  period  from  1687 
to  1640  in  Constantinople,  and  on  returning  to  Eng- 
land in  1647  resumed  liis  professorship  of  Arabic  at 
Oxford;  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew,  also,  in 
1649,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  al- 
though frequently  attacked  for  political  leasons. 
During  his  stay  in  the  East  he  collected  many  valu- 
able manuscripts,  among  them  one  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch. 

Among  Pocock's  works  may  be  mentioned 
"PorUi  Mosis"  (Oxford,  165.5),  a  translation  of  six 
sections  of  Maimonides'  commentary  on  the  Mi.sh- 
nali  (.Vrabic  text  in  Hebrew  characters,  with  Latin 
translation).  This  was  the  lirst  book  printed  iu 
Hebrew  characters  in  Oxford.  In  16.57  was  pub- 
lished Walton's  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible,  for 
which  Pocock  collated  manuscripts  of  the  Arabic 
Pentateuch  and  furnished  notes  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent Arabic  versions. 

Pocock  was  the  author  of  the  following  commen- 
taries: on  Micah  and  Malachi  (Oxford,  1677);  on 
Hosea  (tl>.  1685);  and  on  Joel  (/*.  1691).  These 
commentaries  evidence  the  wide  extent  of  Pocock's 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  language  and  science,  rab- 
binical and  .sacred. 

BiBLiooR.iPMV :  Twells.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Eclieard  Pncneh. 
Lonilnn.  174(1;  Allllxine.  Diet,  of  British  and  American 
Authiir.t;   Mrriint<x-k   and   Strong,   Cue:    Dictionary  of 

Natiiintil  liiiinrciyihy. 

T.  F.  T.  H. 

PODIEBRAD,  DAVID:  Austrian  writer;  bom 
in  1816;  died  Aug.  2,  1882.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  ye.shibah  of  Prague  and  by  private  tui- 
tion. He  was  especially  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Prague,  where  for  thirty  years  he 
occupied  the  position  of  .secretary  of  the  hebra 
kaddisha.  He  collected  many  manuscripts  and  me- 
morials concerning  the  Jews  of  Prague.  He  pub- 
lished Benedict  Foges'  work,  "  Altertumerdcr  Prager 
Josefstadt,"  Prague,  1870,  which  was  based  mainly 
on  documents  collected  by  Podiebrad. 

s  A.  Ki. 

PODIVIN.     See  Kostel. 

PODOLIA  :  Government  in  southwestern  Rus- 
sia, on  the  .V\istrian  frontier  (Galicia).  It  is  a  center 
of  many  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews.  Polish  and  Russian  documents  of  1.5.50 
mention  Jewish  communities  in  Podolia,  but  from 
tombstones  discovered  in  some  towns  of  the  govern- 
ment it  is  evident  that  Jews  had  lived  there  much 
earlier.  (For  the  earlier  history  see  LiTntAXi.\  and 
Russia;  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  see  Cossacks'  Uprisino; 
for  the  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians  against  the  Jews  of 
Podolia  in  the  eighteenth  century  see  Haidamacks.) 
Ruined  by  persecutions  lasting  for  centuries,  Podolia 
became  the  breeding-place  of  superstition  and  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  flourished  there  more  than 
in  any  other  place  within  the  Pale.  Owing  to  the 
extremel}' impoverished  condition  of  its  Jews,  Shab- 
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bethai  Zebi,  the  Frankists,  and  the  Hasidim  found 
in  Podolia  a  most  fertile  soil  for  the  spread  of  their 
doctrines  (see  Ba'al  SnE>r-ToB;  Frank,  Jacob; 
Hasidim).  Podolia  was  anne.xed  to  Russia  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Podolia  in  1887  was  32o.907— about  12  per 
cent  of  the  general  population  ;  the  Jews  still  live 
mostly  in  small  towns  and  villages.  The  capital  of 
Podolia  is  Kamenetz-Podolsk. 

Bibliography  :  Orshanskl.  Yevrei  v  Rosgil ;  BershadskM.  Li- 
tnvfkitie  Ya-rci;   hitiosiiU  Kurnt  ha-Ychurlim  he~P>i<liilia 
(unreliable);  Vufhhod,  1897;  Hannover,  Yewett  Me-ulah. 
H.  R.  S.    Hu. 


Podolia:  Population  (C 

ENSUS  OF 

1897). 

District. 

Total 
Population. 

Jewish 
Population. 

Per- 
centage. 

390,976 
341,949 
248,380 
266.306 
184,3.51 
210,3.5(5 
227.651 
2S4..523 
22.5,.59<5 
223.478 

266,247 

.5.3,07.5 

■i».rA7 
22,048 
37,486 
24.:i«» 
24.018 
3.3.119 
32.6.315 
27,401 
25,346 
30,670 
27,792 

13..57 

Bratzlav  (Braslavl) 

Gaisin 

11.80 
8.88 

14  06 

13.20 

11.47 

Moehilet 

14.55 

11.47 

Prokurov  

12  15 

Ushilza 

ll.:i4 

12.35 

Taaip<;»l 

10.44 

Total  in  Government. 

3,018,351 

306,.597 

10.18 

n.  H.  V.  R. 

POETRY.— Biblical  :  The  question  whether 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  includes  por- 
tions that  may  be  called  poetry  is  answered  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  tliemselves.  A  distinction  be- 
tween different  classes  of  writings  is  evident  in  such 
a  fact  as  that  the  section  II  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7  is 
designated  in  the  (later)  heading  as  "the  last  words 
of  David,"  although  other  utterances  of  this  king 
are  reported  as  late  as  I  Kings  ii.  9 ;  it  is  not  known, 
however,  whether  tlie  words  of  David  cited  in 
II  Sam.  I.e.  are  called  his  "last  words"  on  account 
of  their  substance  or  of  their  form.  Again,  the  au- 
thor of  Ps.  xlv.  has  designated  it  as  a  "ma'aseh," 
i.e.,  "a  product":  and  this  expression  corresponds  in 
a  remarkable  degree  with  the  Greek  Tzuh/aii,  although 
he  may  have  applied  that  term  to  the  psalm  only  on 
account  of  its  contents.  But  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews perceived  there  were  poetical  portions  in  their 
literature  is  shown  by  their  entitling  songs  or  chants 
such  passages  as  Ex.  xv.  1  et  seg.  and  Num.  xxi.  17  et 
seq. :  and  a  song  or  chant  ("  shir  ")  is,  according  to  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  term,  poetrj-.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  these  songs  of  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  con.sidered  if  the  (jualities  tliat  distinguish 
the  poetical  products  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  from 
their  ordinary  mode  of  literary  presentation  are  to  be 
determined. 

Characteristics  of  Ancient  Hebrew  Poetry :  (1)  An- 
cient Hebrew  ])iietry  contains  no  rime.  Although 
the  first  song  mentioned  above  (Ex.  xv.  1  et  seg.) 
contains  assonance  at  the  ends  of  the  lines,  as  in 
"anwchu"  and  "aromemenhu"  {ib.  verse  2),  such 
consonance  of  "hu"  (=  "him")  can  not  well  be 
avoided  in  Hebrew,  because  many  pronouns  are 
affixed  to  words.  Furthermore,  rime  occurs  only 
as  sporadically  in  Hebrew  poems  as  in  Shakespeare; 
e.g.,  in  "  thing  "  and  "  king  "  at  the  end  of  the  second 


act  of  "  Hamlet. "  There  is  no  poem  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  a  final  rime  in  every  line;  although 
Bellermann  ("  Versuch  uberdie  MetrikderHebraer," 
1813,  p.  310)  alludes  to  an  exception,  meaning  prob- 
ably Ps.  cxxxvi.,  the  rime  throughout  which  poem 
consists  only  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
"hasdo."  H.  Grimme  has  stated  in  his  article 
"  Durchgereimte  Gedichte  im  A.  T."  (in  Bardcu- 
hewer's  "Bibl.  Studien,"  1901,  vi.  1,  2)  that  such 
poems  are  represented  by  Ps.  xlv.,  liv.,  and  Sirach 
(Ecclus.)  xliv.  1-14;  but  he  regards  the  consonance 
of  final  consonants  as  rime,  e.y.,  "ozne^"  and  "abit" 
(Ps.  xlv.  11),  while  rime  proper  demands  at  least  the 
assonance  of  the  preceding  vowel. 

(2)  The  employment  of  unusual  forms  of  lan- 
guage can  not  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry.  In  the  sentencesof  Noah,  e.g.,  (Gen. 
ix.  35-27)  the  form  "lamo"  occurs.    But  this  form, 

which  represents  partly  "lahem  "  and 

TTnusual     partly  "  lo,"  has  many  counterparts  in 

Forms.       Hebrew   grammar,   as,  for  example, 

"  kemo  "  instead  of  "ke"  (Ex.  xv.  5, 
8) ;  or  "  emo  "  =  "  them  "  (ib.  verses  9, 15) ;  or  "  emo  " 
=  "their"  (Ps.  ii.  3);  or  "elemo"  =  "to  them" 
{ib.  verse  5) — forms  found  in  passages  for  which  no 
claim  to  poetical  expressions  is  made.  Then  there 
are  found  "hayeto"  =  "beast"  (Gen.  i.  24),  "osri" 
=  "tying"  (ib.  xlix.  11),  and  "yeshu'atah"  = 
"salvation"  (Ps.  iii.  3) — three  forms  that  probably 
retain  remnants  of  the  old  endings  of  Ihe  nomina- 
tive, genitive,  and  accusative:  "u(n),"  "i(n)," 
"a(n)."  Again,  in  Lamech's  words,  "Adah  and 
Zillah,  hear  my  voice;  ye  wives  of  Lamech, 
harken  unto  my  speech  "  (Gen.  iv.  23),  the  two 
words  "he'ezin  "  and  "imrah  "  attract  attention,  be- 
cause they  occur  for  the  first  time  in  this  passage, 
although  there  had  been  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
using  them.  "  He'ezin  "  =  "  to  harken  "  could  have 
been  used  just  as  well  as  its  synonym  "shama"" 
=  "  to  hear  "  in  Gen.  iii.  8,  10  et  seg.,  but  its  earliest 
employment  is  in  the  above-cited  pas.sage  Gen. 
iv.  33.  It  occurs  also  in  Ex.  xv.  26;  Num.  xxiii. 
18  (a  sentence  of  Balaam);  Deut.  i.  45,  xxxii,  1; 
Judges  v.  3:  Isa.  i.  2,  10;  viii.  9;  xxviii.  23;  xxxii. 
9;  xlii.  23;  Ii.  4;  Ixiv.  3;  Jer.  xiii.  15;  IIos.  v.  1; 
Joel  i.  2;  Neh.  ix.  30  (in  a  prayer):  and  in  II  Chron. 
xxiv.  19  (probably  an  imitation  of  Isii.  Ixiv.  3). 
Furthermore,  "imrah"  =  "speech"  might  have  been 
used  instead  of  the  essentially  identical  "  dal)ar  "  in 
Gen.  xi.  1  et  seg.,  but  its  earliest  use  is,  as  stated 
above,  in  Gen.  iv.  23.  It  is  found  also  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  2,  xxxiii.  9;  II  Sam.  xxii.  31;  Isa.  v.  34, 
xxviii.  23,  xxix.  4,  xxxii.  9;  Ps.  xii.  7,  etc.  ;  Prov. 
XXX.  5;  and  Lam.  ii.  17.  In  place  of  "adam"  = 
"man"  (Gen.  i.  26  et  seg.)  "enosh"  is  emi)loyed  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  26;  Isa.  viii.  1;  xiii.  7,  12;  xxiv.  6; 
xxxiii.  8;  Ii.  7,  12;  Ivi.  2;  Jer.  xx.  10:  Ps.  viii.  5, 
ix.  20,  X.  18,  Iv.  14,  Ivi.  2,  Ixvi.  13,  Ixxiii.  5,  xc. 
3,  ciii.  15,  civ.  15.  cxliv.  3;  Job  iv.  17;  v.  17;  vii. 
1,  17;  ix.  2;  x.  4;  xiii.  9;  xiv.  19;  xv.  14;  xxv.  4, 
6;  xxviii.  4,  13;  xxxii.  8;  xxxiii.  12,  36;  xxxvi.  25; 
II  Chron.  xiv.  10  (comp.  the  Aramaic  "enash"  in 
Dan.  ii.  10;  Ezra  iv.  11,  vi.  11).  For  a  systematic 
review  of  similar  unusual  forms  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar and  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  see  E.  KOnig,  "Stilis- 
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tik," etc.,  pp.  277-288.  Siuli  forms  liave  been  failed 
"diiili'ctiis  poetica"  since  the  publication  of  Hobert 
Lowtli's  '•  Pra'lectioiics  de  Sacra  Poesi  Ilebra'orum." 
iii.  (1703);  but  this  designation  is  ambiguous  and 
can  be  accepted  only  in  agreement  with  the  rule  "a 
parte  potiori  lit  denominatio";  for  some  of  these 
unusual  forms  and  words  are  found  elsewhere  than 
in  the  ".songs"  of  the  Old  Testament,  as,  e.g.,  the 
"hayeto"  of  Gen.  i.  24  mentioned  above,  which  was 
probal>ly  preferred  as  an  archaic  form  in  the  solemn 
utterance  of  God,  while  in  the  following  sentences 
of  the  narrator (ver.se  2"))  theordinary  form  "hayyat  " 
is  used. 

Again,  these  unusual  forms  and  expressions  do 
not  occur  in  all  songs  (comj).  Num.  xxi.  17  tt  serj. 
and  II  Sam.  iii.  33  H  sfq.),  and  there  are  several  of 
the  Psalms  that  liave  none  of  these  peculiarities,  as, 
for  instance,  Ps.  cxlix..  although  the  ojiportuuily 
to  use  them  existed.  The  present  writer  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  use  of  these  pei'uliar  forms  of  expres- 
sion is  connected  more  with  the  tastes  of  a  certain 
(earlier)  period,  when  unusual,  archaic,  and  dialectic 
forms  were  chosen  to  embellish  the  diction.  The  fact 
that  "he'eziu"  occurs  also  in  II  Chron.  xxiv. 
19  is  explainable  likewise  on  the  theory  that 
poeticorhctorical  expressions  later  became  compo- 
nent itarls  of  common  speech,  as,  for  example, 
"  luimmah  ■'  =  "glowing  one,"  a  rare  expression  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  for  the  sun  (Isa.  xxiv.  23,  etc.),  b>it 
one  which  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Jlishnah  (I5er.  i.  2;  iii.  .5,  etc.). 

(3)  Not  even  the  "  parallelismus  membrorum  "  is 
an  absolutely  certain  indication  of  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry.  This  "  parallelism  "  is  a  phenomenon  no- 
ticed in  the  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
arc  at  the  ssimc  time  marked  fre- 
Parallel-  quently  by  the  so-called  "dialectus 
ism.  poetica" ;   it  consists  in  a  remarkable 

correspondence  in  the  ideas  expressed 
in  two  successive  verses:  for  example,  the  above- 
cited  words  of  Lamech,  "Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my 
voice;  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  barken  unto  my  speech  " 
(Gen.  iv.  23),  in  which  arc  found  "lie'ezin"  and 
"imrah,"  show  a  remarkable  repetition  of  the  same 
thought.     See  Parallelism  in  Hkbuew  Poetry. 

But  this  ideal  eurythmy  is  not  always  present  in 
the  songs  of  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  P.salter, 
as  the  following  passages  will  show:  "The  Lord  is 
my  strength  and  song,  and  he  is  become  my  s;ilva- 
tioii  "  (Ex.  XV.  2).  "  Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved 
and  tli(!  lovely,  in  life  and  in  death  they  were  not 
divided"  (H.  P.  Smith,  in  "  International  Commen- 
tary," on  II  Sam.  i.  23).  "Ye  daughters  of  Israel, 
weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you  in  scarlet,  and  line 
linen"  (i/i.  24).  "  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season"  (Ps.  i.  3;  comp.  ib.  ii.  12);  "I  laid  me 
down  and  slept;  I  awaked  ;  for  the  Lord  sustained 
me.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousaiulsof  people, 
that  have  set  themselves  against  me  round  about" 
{ih.  iii.  6-7  [A.  V.  5-6] :  see  also  ib.  iv.  7  el  scf/. ,  ix.  4 
et  seq.).  Julius  Ley  ("Leitfaden  der  Hebrili.schen 
Metrik,"  1.S87,  p.  10)  says  therefore  correctly  that 
"the  poets  did  not  consider  themselves  bound  by 
parallelism  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  set  it  aside 
when   the   thought  required  it."     This  restriction 


must  be  made  to  James  Robertson's  view  ("The 
Poetry  of  the  Psalms,"  1898,  p.  160):  "The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  ...  is  the 
rhythmical  balancing  of  parts,  or  parallelism  of 
thought." 

(4)  The  poetry  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  rhythm  based  on  iiuantity, 

ftuantita-  though  in  view  of  Greek  and  Honiau 
tive  poetry  it  was  natural  to  seek  such  a 

Bhythm.  rhythm  in  thesongsand  Psalms  of  the 
Olil  Testament,  William  Jones,  for 
I'xamplc  ("Poeseos  Asiatieai  Commentarii,"  eh.  ii., 
London, 1774),  attempteil  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
definite  sequence  of  long  and  short  syllables  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  poems;  but  be  could  supi)ort  this 
thesis  only  by  changing  the  punctuation  in  many 
ways,  and  by  allowing  great  license  to  the  Hebrew 
jioets.  However,  on  reading  the  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  marked  by  the  so-called  "dialectus 
poetica"  or  by  parallelism  (e.p..  Gen.  iv.  23  ft  seq.) 
no  such  sequence  of  long  and  short  syllables  can 
be  discovered;  and  Sicvers  ("Wetrische  Untersuch- 
ungen,"  1901,  tj  53)  says:  "Hebrew  prosody  is  not 
based  on  quantity  as  classical  prosody  is." 

(5)  llelirew  poetic  form  is  based  on  accent.  Al- 
though Hubert  Grimiue  recognizes  this  fact,  he  is  in 
danger  of  recurring  to  tlie  view  that  quantitative 
meter  may  be  found  in  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  hav- 
ing recently  formulated  his  rules  in  his  "Mt^tres  et 
Strophes"  (1901,  pp.  3  cl  wg.  )and  in  "  Psalmenpro- 
bleme  "  (1002.  pp.  4  tt  acq.).  Nivard  Schloegl  ("Ec- 
clesiasticus."  1901.  p.  xxi.)  also  adopts  this  view. 
Although  both  admit  that  the  Hebrew  poet  regarded 
the  accented  .syllables  as  the  chief  syllables  of  the 
line,  they  hold  tiiat  these  syllables  contained  a 
certain  number  of  inor.T.  only  a  certain  number  of 
which  could  occur  between  two  accented  syllables. 
This  view  is  too  mechanical,  in  the  present  wiiter's 
opinion;  and  Sicvers  also  says  {I.e.  ^81):  "Grimme's 
inoriE  are  more  than  (iu<stiouable. " 

Gustav  Bickell  holds  that  the  poetical  rhythm  of 
the  Hebrews  consisted  in  the  regular  succession  of 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  saying  distinctly : 
"The  metri<'al  accent  falls  regularly  upon  every  al- 
ternate syllable"  ("Z.  D.  M.  G."  1881,  pp.  415,  418 

et  neq.).      This   statement,    however, 

BickelPs     does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  He- 

Becon-       brew  jtoetry  as  it  actually  exists,  as  has 

struction.     nowhere  else  been  more  clearly  jiroved 

than  in  Jacob  Ecker's  "Professor 
Bickell's  '  Carmina  Veteris  Tesfamenti  Jletriee, '  das 
Neueste  Denkmal  auf  dem  Kirchhof  der  Hebrit- 
ischen  Jletrik  "  (1883).  Ecker  shows  in  this  jiani- 
phlet  that  Bickell  removed  or  added  about  2,600  syl- 
lables in  the  P.salms  in  order  to  obtain  the  ''regular 
succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables." 
As  illustrating  the  shortcomings  of  BickclTs  view  it 
may  bo  pointed  out  that  he  holds  that  the;  jioetic 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Job  are  composed  in  cata- 
lectic  iambic  tetrameters;  hence  he  transcribes  Job 
xxxii.  6  as  follows:  "Ca'ir  ani  lejamim,  V'attem 
sabim  jcshishim;  'Al-kcn  zachalt  vaira',  Mechav- 
vot  de'i  et'khem" — i.e.,  he  adds  the  word  "zabim," 
and  suppresses  the  afTormative  "i  "  of  "zahalti,"  al- 
thougli  the  "1 "  distinguishes  this  form  from  that  of 
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tlie  second  person  singular  feminine:  hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Sievers  says  (I.e.  %  55):  "I  can  do 
nothing  further  with  IJickell's  system." 

Most  scholars  now  hold  tliat  the  Hebrew  poet  con- 
sidered only  tlie  syllables  receiving  the  main  accent, 
and  did  not  count  the  intervening  ones.  Examples 
contrar}'  to  this  are  not  found  in  passages  where 
forms  of  the  so-called  "dialectus  poetica  "  are  used, 
as  Ley  holds  in  his  "Grundzijge  des  Rhj-thmug, 
des  Vers-  und  Strophenbaues  in  der  Hebraischen 
Poesie,"  pp.  99,  116;  and  the  present  writer  has 
proved  (in  his  "Stilistik,"  etc.,  p.  333,  for  example) 
that  tlie  choice  of  "  lamo  "  instead  of  "  lahcm  "  favors 
in  only  a  few  passages  the  opinion  that  the  poet  in- 
tended to  cause  an  accented  syllable  to  be  followed 
by  an  unaccented  one.  Such  passages  are:  Gen. 
i.x.  26 ;  Ps.  xliv.  4,  l.\  vi.  7 ;  Job  xxiv.  17, 
Accentual  xxxix.  4:  and  Lam.  i.  19.  Ley  has  not 
Rhythm,  noted  that  the  choice  of  "lamo"  dis- 
turbs the  mechanical  succession  of  un- 
accented and  accented  syllables  in  the  following  pas- 
sages: Deut.  xxxii.  32,  35;  xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  ii.4;  xxviii. 
8;  xliv.  11;  xlix.l4;  Iv.  20;  Ivi.  8;  Iviii.  5,  8;  lix.  9; 
Ixiv.  6:  Ixxiii.  6,  10,  18;  Ixxviii.  24,  66;  Ixxx.  7; 
Ixxxviii.  9;  xcix.  7;  cxix.165;  Prov.  xxiii.  20;  Job 
iii.  14;  vi.  19;  xiv.  21;  xv.  28;  xxii.  17,  19;  xxiv. 
16:  XXX.  13;  Lam.  i.  22;  iv.  10,  15  (for  other  exam- 
ples see  Konig,  I.e.  pp.  333  et  seg.).  Hence  most 
scholars  now  hold  that  the  rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry 
is  .similar  to  that  of  the  German  "  Nibelungenlied  " 
— a  view  that  is  strongly  supported  b)^  the  nature 
of  the  songs  sung  to-day  by  the  populace  of  modern 
Palestine.  These  songs  have  been  described  by  L. 
Schneller  in  his"Kennst  Du  das  Land?"  (section 
".\Iusik")in  the  following  words:  "The  rhythms 
are  manifold;  there  may  be  eight  accents  in  one 
line,  and  three  syllables  are  often  inserted  between 
two  accents,  the  symmetry  and  variation  being  de- 
termined by  emotion  and  sentiment."  Not  less 
interesting  are  G.  Dalman's  recent  observations  in 
Palestine.  He  says :  "  Lines  with  two,  three,  four, 
and  live  accented  syllaWes  maj'  be  distinguished, 
between  which  one  to  three,  and  even  four,  unac- 
cented .syllables  may  be  inserted,  the  poet  being 
bound  by  no  definite  number  in  his  poem.  Occa- 
sionally two  accented  syllables  are  joined  "  ("Palas- 
tinisc'her  Diwan,"  1901,  p.  xxiii.). 

Such  free  rhythms  are,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  found  also  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Under  the  stress  of  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings the  poets  of  Israel  souglit  to  achieve  merely  the 
material,  not  the  formal  symmetry  of  correspond- 
ing lines.  This  may  be  observed,  for  example, 
in  the  following  lines  of  Ps.  ii. :  "Serve  the  Lord 
with  fear"  (" 'Ibdu  et-Ynwii  be-yir'ah,"  verse  11). 
"  rejoice  with  trembling  "  ("'  we-gilu  bi-re'adah,"  ib.). 
This  is  shown  more  in  detail  by  Kijnig,  I.e.  p.  334; 
and  Cornill  has  confirmed  this  view  ("  Die  Metrischen 
Stlicke  des  Buches  Jeremia,"  1901,  p.  viii.)  by  say- 
ing: "Equal  length  of  the  several  stichoi  was  not 
the  basic  formal  law  of  Jeremiah's  metric  construc- 
tion." Sievers  is  inclined  to  restrict  Hebrew  rhythm 
by  various  rules,  as  he  attacks  {I.e.  §§  52,  88)  Budde's 
correct  view,  that  "a  foot  which  is  lacking  in  one- 
half  of  a  verse  may  find  a  substitute  in  the  more 
ample  thought  of  this  shorter  line  "  ("  Handkommen- 


tar  zu  Hiob,"  p.  xlvii,).  Furtliermcre,  the  verse  of 
the  Old  Testament  poetry  is  naturally  iambic  or 
anapestic,  as  the  words  are  accented  on  one  of  the 
final  syllables. 

A  special  kind  of  rhythm  may  be  observed  in  the 
dirges,  called  by  the  Hebrews  "kinot."  A  whole 
book  of  these  elegies  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  first  of  them  beginning  thus:  "  IIow  doth 
the  citysit  solitary— that  was  full  of  people— how 
is  she  become  as  a  widow — she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations— and  princess  among  the  prov- 
inces—how is  she  become  tributary  !  "   (Lam.  i.  1). 

The  rhythm  of  such  lines  lies  in  the 

The  fact  that  a  longer  line  is  always  fol- 

Dirges.      lowed  by  a  shorter  one.     As  in  the 

hexameter  and  pentameter  of  Latin 
poetry,  this  change  was  intended  to  symbolize  the 
idea  that  a  strenuous  advance  in  life  is  followed 
by  fatigue  or  reaction.  This  rhythm,  wliich  may 
be  designated  "elegiac  measure."  occurs  also  in 
Amos  V.  2.  expressly  designated  as  a  kinah.  The 
sad  import  of  his  prophecies  induced  Jeremiah  also 
to  employ  the  rhythm  of  the  dirges  several  times  in 
his  utterances  (Jer.  ix.  20,  xiii.  18  et  seq.).  He  refers 
here  expressly  to  the  "mekonenot "  (the  mourning 
women)  who  in  the  East  still  chant  the  death-song 
to  the  trembling  tone  of  the  pipe  (ib.  xlviii.  36  et 
seq.).  "Kinot "  are  found  also  in  Ezek.  xix.  1 ;  xxvi. 
17;  xxvii.  2;  xxxii.  2  et  neq..  16,  19  et  seq.  This 
elegiac  measure,  being  naturally  a  well-known 
one,  was  used  also  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  in 
Ps.  xix.  8-10.  The  rhythm  of  the  kinah  has  been 
analyzed  especially  by  Budde  (in  Stade's  "Zeit- 
schrift,"  1883,  pp.  299  etseq.).  Similar  funeral  songs 
of  the  modern  Arabs  are  quoted  by  Wetzstein  (in 
"Zeitschrift  filr  Ethnologie,"  v.  298  et  seq.),  as,  e.g. : 
"O,  if  he  only  could  be  ransomed!  truU',  I  would 
pay  the  ransom!  "  (.see  Kfjnig,  I.e.  pp.  315  et  seq.). 

A  special  kind  of  rhythm  was  produced  by  the 
frequent  employment  of  the  so-called  anadiplosis,  a 
mode  of  speech  in  whiclj/the  phrase  at  the  end  of 
one  sentence  is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passages  "  they  came  not 

to  the  help  of  the  Lord  [i.e.,  to  protect 

Ana-         Ynwn's  people],  to  the  help  of  the 

diplosis.     Lord  against    the  mighty "   (Judges 

v.  23;  comp.  "zidkot"  [ib.  11a]  and 
"  nilhamu  "  [ib.  19a-20a,  b]),  and  "  From  whence  shall 
my  help  come?  5Iy  help  cometh  from  the  Lord" 
(Ps.  cxxi.  lb-2a,  R.  V.).  Many  similar  passages 
occur  in  fifteen  of  the  Psalms,  cxx.-cxxxiv..  wliich 
also  contain  an  unusual  number  of  epanalepses,  or 
catch-words,  for  which  the  present  writer  has  pro- 
posed the  name  "  Leittone."  Thus  there  is  the  repe- 
tition of  "shakan"in  Ps.  cxx.  5,6;  of  "shalom" 
in  verses  6  and  7  of  the  same  chapter;  and  the  catch- 
word "yishmor"  in  Ps.  cxxi.  7,  8  (all  the  cases  are 
enumerated  in  KSnig,  I.e.  p.  302).  As  the  employ- 
ment of  such  repetitious  is  somewhat  suggestive  of 
the  mounting  of  stairs,  the  superscription  "shir 
ha-ma'alot,"  found  at  the  beginning  of  these  fifteen 
psalms,  may  have  a  double  meaning :  it  may  indicate 
not  only  the  purpose  of  these  songs,  to  be  sung  on  the 
pilgrimages  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  songs,  by  which 
the  reciter  is  led  from  one  step  of  the  inner  life  to 
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tlif  next.  Such  graduated  rhythm  may  be  observed 
elsewhere;  for  the  peasants  in  modern  Syria  accom- 
pany tlieir  national  dance  by  a  song  tlie  verses  of 
which  are  connected  like  the  links  of  a  chain,  each 
verse  beginning  with  the  tinal  words  of  the  prece- 
ding one  (Wet/.stein,  I.e.  v.  292). 

Alphabetical  acrostics  are  used  as  an  external  em- 
bellishment of  a  few  poems.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  generally  in  their  ordinary  sequence,  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  smaller  or  larger  sections  of  Ps. 
i.v.-.\.  (probably),  x.w.,  xxxiv..  xxxvil,,  cxi.,  cxii., 
cxix.,cxlv. :  Prov.  xxxi.  10-31;  Lam. 

Acrostics,  i.-iv. ;  and  also  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.)  li. 
13-29,  as  the  newly  discovered  He- 
brew text  of  this  book  has  shown  (see  Acrostics, 
and,  on  Ps.  xxv.  and  xxxiv.  especially,  Ilirsch  in 
"Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  1902,  pp.  167-173).  Al- 
phabetical and  other  acrostics  occur  frequently  in 
Neo-IIebraic  poetry  (Winter  and  WUnsche,  "Die 
Jildisclie  Liteniturseit  Abschlussdes  Kanons,"  1894- 
1896.  iii.  10).  Tlie  existence  of  acrostics  in  Baby- 
lonian literature  has  been  deljnitely  proved  (H. 
Zimmern,  in  "Zcitschrift  fUr  Keilschriftforschung," 
1895,  J).  15);  and  ali)lial)etical  poems  are  found  also 
among  the  Samaritans,  Syrians,  and  Arabs.  Cicero 
says  ("De  Divinatione,"  II.,  liv.)  that  the  verse  of 
the  sibyl  was  in  acrostics;  and  the  so-called  "Orac- 
ula  Sibvllina  "  contain  an  acrostic  in  book  8,  lines 
217-250. 

A  merely  secondarj-  phenomenon,  which  distin- 
guishes a  part  of  the  poems  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  other  parts,  is  the  so-called  "acceutuatio 
poetica  " ;  yet  it  calls  for  some  mention,  because  it 
has  been  much  slighted  recentlj'  (Sievers.  I.e.  t;  248, 
p.  37.')).  Although  not  all  the  poetical  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  marked  by  a  special  accentu- 
ation, it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Book  of  Job  in  iii. 
3-xlii.  6  and  the  books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
throughout  have  received  unusual  accents.  This 
point  will  be  further  discus.sed  later  on. 

Correct  insight  into  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry  of 

the  Old  Testament  did  not  die  out  entirely  in  Jew- 

ish  tnulition;    for  Judah  ha-Levi  says  (in  his"Cu- 

zari,"  ed.  in  Aral)ic  and  German  by  H. 

Survivals    Ilirschfeld,  188.5-87,  ii.,  §§  69  ct  seq.): 
of  "  '  Hodu  le-Yinvii  ki-tob  '  [Ps.  cxxxvi. 

Rhythm.  1]  maybe  recited  'emi)tyand  full' 
in  the  modulation  of  '  le'oseh  nifla- 
'ot  gedolot  lebaddo '  "  (verse  4),  meaning  that  an 
"empty  "  line  of  the  poem  may  be  modulated  in  the 
same  way  as  a  "  full  "  line,  the  rhythm  consequently 
not  being  dependent  on  a  mechanical  correspondence 
of  the  number  of  syllables.  It  is  true  that  Josephus 
says  that  Moses  composed  the  song  in  Ex.  xv.  2 
ct  ge(f.  ev  cia/iirpu  TcJru  ("  Ant."  ii.  16,  g  4),  but  he 
probably  found  mere  superficial  resemblances  to 
hexameters  in  the  rhythm  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
same  holds  good  of  the  statements  of  Jerome  and 
other  Christian  wrilirs  (Kiinig,  I.e.  pp.  341  el  nrq.). 

Division  of  the  Poetical  Portions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment According  to  Their  Contents:  (n)  First  may  be 
mentioned  poems  that  deal  principally  with  events, 
being  epic-lyric  in  character:  the  triumphal  song 
of  Israel  delivered  from  Egypt,  or  the  Sea  song 
(Ex.  XV.  1-18);  the  mocking  song  on  the  burning 
of  Heshbon  (Num.  xxi.  27-30) ;  the  so-called  Swan 


song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43);  the  song  of  Deb- 
orah (Judges  v.);  the  derisive  song  of  victory  of 
the  Ismelitish  women  ("Saul  hath  slain,"  etc. ;  I  Sam. 
xviii.  7);  Hannah's  song  of  praise  (ib.  ii.  1-10); 
David's  song  of  praise  on  being  saved  from  his  ene- 
mies (II  Sam.  xxii.);  Hezekiah's  song  of  prai.se  on 
his  recovery  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9-20);  Jonah's  song  of 
praise  (Jonah  ii.  3-10) ;  and  many  of  the  Psjilms, 
e.g.,  those  on  the  creation  of  the  world  (viii.,  civ.), 
and  on  the  election  of  Israel  (xcix.,  c,  cv.).  A  sub- 
division is  formed  by  poems  that  deal  more  with  de- 
scription and  praise:  the  so-called  Well  song  (N'uni. 
xxi.  17  et  seq.);  the  song  of  praise  on  the  uniqueness 
of  the  God  of  Israel  (Ps.  xcv.,  xcvii.);  and  those 
on  His  eternity  (ib.  xc);  His  omnipresence  and 
omniscience  (ib.  cxxxix.);  and  His  omnipotence 
(ib.  cxv.). 

(b)  Poems  appealing  more  to  reason,  being  essen- 
tially didactic  in  character.  These  include:  fables, 
like  that  of  Jotham  (Judges  ix.  7-15,  although  in 
prose);  parables,  like  those  of  Nathan  and  others (H 
Sam.  xii.  1-4,  xiv.  4-9;  I  Kings  xx.  39  et  seq.,  all 
three  in  prose),  or  in  the  form  of  a  song  (Isa.  v. 
1-6);  riddles  (Judges  xiv.  \i  et  seq. ;  Prov.  xxx.  11 
et  seq.);  maxims,  as,  for  instance,  in  I  Sam.  xv.  22, 
xxiv.  14,  and  the  greater  part  of  Proverbs;  the 
monologues  and  dialogues  in  Job  iii.  3  et  seq.  ;  com- 
pare also  the  reflections  in  monologue 

Didactic     in    Ecclesiastes.     A   number  of    the 

Poems.  Psalms  also  are  didactic  in  character. 
A  series  of  them  impresses  the  fact 
that  Yhwii's  law  teaches  one  to  abhor  sin  (Ps.  v., 
Iviii.),  and  inculcatesa  true  love  for  the  Temple  and 
the  fea.stsof  Yiiwii(Ps.  xv.,  Ixxxi.,  xcii.).  Another 
series  of  P.salms  shows  that  God  is  just,  although  it 
may  at  times  seem  different  to  a  shortsighted  ob- 
server of  the  world  and  of  historj'  ("  theodicics": 
Ps.  xlix.,  Ixxiii. ;  comp.  ib.  xvi.,  Ivi.,  Ix.). 

(e)  Poems  that  portray  feelings  based  on  individ- 
ual experience.  Many  of  these  lyrics  express  joy, 
as,  e.g.,  Lameeh's  so-called  song  of  the  Sword  (Gen. 
iv.  23  et  seq.);  David's  "last  words"(lI  Sam.  xxiii. 
1-7);  the  words  of  praise  of  liberated  Israel  (Isa. 
xii.  1-6);  songs  of  praise  like  Ps.  xviii.,  xxiv., 
cxxvi.,  etc.  Other  lyrics  express  mourning.  First 
among  these  are  the  dirges  proper  for  the  dead,  as 
the  kinah  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 

Lyrics.  Jonathan  (II  Sam.  i.  19-27);  that  on 
Abner's  death  (ib.  iii.  33  et  seq.);  and 
all  psalms  of  mourning,  as,  e.g.,  the  expressions  of 
soiTOW  of  sufferers  (Ps.  xvi.,  xxii.,  xxvii.,  xxxix.), 
and  the  expressions  of  penitence  of  sinners  (i'6.  vi., 
xxxii..  xxxviii.,  Ii.,  cvi.,  cxxx.,  cxliii.). 

(d)  Finally,  a  large  group  of  poems  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  urge  action  and  are  exhortatory. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  .sections;  (1)  The  poet 
wishes  something  for  himself,  as  in  the  so-called 
"signal  words"  (Xum.  x.  ii'tetseq..  "Arise,  Ynwii," 
etc.);  at  the  beginning  of  the  Well  song  (ib.  xxi.  l~et 
seq.,  "ali  be'er");  in  the  daring  request,  "Sun,  stand 
thou  still"  (Josh.  X.  12);  in  Habakkuk's  prayer 
("tefillah";Hab.  iii.  1-19);  orin  psalms  of  request  for 
help  in  time  of  war(xliv.,  Ix.,  etc.)  or  for  liberation 
from  prison  (cxxii.,  cxxxvii.,  etc.).  (2)  Thepoetpro- 
uounces  blessings  upon  others,  endeavoring  to  move 
God  to  grant  these  wishes.     To  this  group  belong 
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the  blessing  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  23-27),  of  Isaac  {ib. 
xxix.  28c<*f9.),and  of  Jacob(i6.  xlix.  3-27);  Jethro's 
cougratiilation  of  Israel  (Ex.  xviii.  10);  the  blessing 
of  Aaron  (Num.  vi.  24-26)  and  of  Balaam  {ib.  xxiii. 
7-10,  l«-24 ;  xxiv.  .5-9, 17-24) ;  Moses'  farewell (Deut. 
sxxiii.  XHseq.):  the  psalms  that  begin  with"  Ashre" 
=  "Ble.ssed  is,"  etc.,  or  contain  this  phrase,  as  Ps.  i., 
xli.,  Ixxxiv.  5ctseg.,  13,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxxviii. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  drama,  which  is  in- 
tended to  portraj'  a  whole  series  of  external  and  in- 
ternal events,  several  of  the  foregoing  kinds  of  poems 
should  be  combined.  This  combination  occurs  in 
Canticles,  which,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  is 
most  correctly  characterized  as  a  kind  of  drama. 

The  peculiar  sublimity  of  the  poems  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  due  partly  to  the  high  development 
of  monotheism  which  finds  expression  therein  and 
partly  to  the  beauty  of  the  moral  ideals  which 
they  exalt.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  in  a 
masterly  waj'  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  in  the  preface  to  his 
Arabic  grammar,  2d  ed.,  pp.  xxix.  et  seq.,  and  by 
Kautzsch  in  "  Die  Poesie  und  die  Poetisehen  Bucher 
desA.  T."(1902). 

The  more  recent  comparative  study  of  the  hlstorj' 
■of  literature  has  brought  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  poetic  portions  of  the  several  literatures 
■date  from  an  earlier  time  than  the  prose  portions. 
This  fact  was  even  recognized  by  the  Romans,  as  is 
shown  bj'  .several  sentences  by  Strabo  and  Varro 
that  have  been  collected  by  E.  Norden  in  his  work 
■"Antike  Kunstprosa,"  1898,  p.  32.  It  therefore  cor- 
responds to  the  general  analog}-  of  the 
Relative  historj'  of  literature  that  the  poetic 
Age  narrative  of  the  battle  of  the  Israelites 
of  Poetry,  against  the  northern  Cauaanites.  which 
is  usually  called  the  song  of  Deborah 
^Judges  V.  1  et  serj.),  is  held  by  modern  scholars  to 
be  an  earlier  account  of  this  historic  event  than  the 
prose  narrative  of  the  battle  (found  ib.  iv.  14  et  seq.). 
Uodern  scholars  generally  agree  on  this  point  in  ref- 
erence to  the  relative  antiquity  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Wellhausen  says  expressly :  "We  know  that  songs 
like  Josh.  x.  12  et  seq.,  Judges  v.,  II  Sam.  i.  IQet  seq., 
iii.  33  et  seq.,  are  the  earliest  historical  monuments" 
("Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,"  viii.  2). 

But  now  a  new  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  pro.se  and  poetry  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  calls  for  brief  discussion  in  the  final  section 
of  this  article. 

How  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  included 
under  poetry "?  This  is  the  most  recent  question  re- 
garding the  Old  Testament  poetry;  and  several  schol- 
ars arc  inclined  to  answer  that  the  entire  Hebrew 
Bible  is  poetry.  Hence  the  following  points  call  for 
examination :  («)  Can  the  prophetic  books  be  con- 
sidered as  poetry?  Setting  aside  the  many  modern 
exegetes  of  the  Old  Testament  who  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  discuss  the  meters  and  verse  of  the  several 
prophets,  it  may  be  noted  here  merely 
Extent  of   that    Sievers    says   {I.e.   p.  374)  that 

Poetry  the  prophecies,  aside  from  a  few  ex- 
in  the  Old  ceptions  to  be  mentioned,  are  eo  ipso 
Testament,  poetic,  i.e.,  in  verse.  But  the  fact 
must  be  noted,  which  no  one  has  so 
far  brought  forward,  namelj',  that  every  single  ut- 
terance of  Balaam  is  called  a  sentence  ("  mashal " ; 
X.— 7 


Num.  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  20,  23),  wliile  in  the 
prophetic  books  this  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
prophecies.  There  "  mashal "  is  used  only  in  the 
Book  of  Ezckiel,  and  in  an  entirely  different  sense, 
namely,  that  of  figurative  speecli  or  allegory  (Ezek. 
xvii.  2,  xxi.  5,  xxiv.  3).  This  fact  seems  to  show 
that  in  earlier  times  prophecies  were  uttered  more 
often  in  shorter  sentences,  while  subsequently,  in 
keeping  with  the  development  of  Hebrew  literature, 
they  were  uttered  more  in  detail,  and  the  sentence 
was  naturally  amplified  into  the  discourse.  This 
view  is  supported  by  Isa.  i.,  the  first  prophecy 
being  as  follows:  "Banim  giddalti  we-romamti," 
etc.  There  is  here  certainly  such  a  symmetry  in 
the  single  sentences  that  the  rhytlim  which  has  been 
designated  above  as  the  poetic  rhythm  must  be 
ascribed  to  them.  But  in  the  ssime  chapter  there 
occur  also  sentences  like  the  following:  "Arzckem 
shemamah  'arekem  serufot-esh;  admatekem  le-neg- 
dekem  zarimokelim  otah  "  (verse  7),  or  this,  "When 
ye  come  to  appear  before  me,  who  hath  required 
this  at  your  hand,  to  tread  my  courts'? "  (verse  12). 
In  the  last  pair  of  lines  even  the  translation  sulfi- 
ciently  shows  that  each  line  does  not  contain  three 
stresses  merely,  as  does  each  line  of  the  words  of 
God  (verses  2b,  3a,  b).  Hence  the  present  writer 
concludes  as  follows;  Although  the  prophets  of 
Israel  inserted  poems  in  their  prophecies  (Isa.  v.  1 
«•<  se?.),  or  adopted  occasionally  the  rhythm  of  the 
dirge,  which  was  well  known  to  their  readers  (Amos 
V.  2  et  seq. ;  see  above),  their  utterances,  aside 
from  the  exceptions  to  be  noted,  were  in  the  freer 
rh3'thm  of  prose.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  sen- 
tence of  Jerome  that  deserves  attention.  He  says  in 
his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Isaiah :  "  Let  no  one 
think  that  the  prophets  among  the  Hebrews  were 
bound  by  meter  similar  to  that  of  the  Psiilms." 
Finally,  the  present  writer  thinks  that  he  has  proved 
in  his  pamphlet  "Neueste  Prinzipien  der  Alttesta- 
mentlichen  Kritik,"  1902,  pp.  31  e(  seq.,  that  even 
the  latest  attempts  to  find  strophes  in  Amos  i.  2  et 
seq.  are  unsuccessful. 

(J)  Some  scholars  have  endeavored  to  include  in 
poetry  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
also.  Sievers  includes,  besides,  the  prologue  and 
the  epilogue  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  first  line  is  as 
follows :  "  There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose 
name  was  Job,"  the  Hebrew  text  of  which  has,  ac- 
cording to  Sievers,  six  stresses;  the  next  line,  which 
may  be  translated  "and  that  man  was  perfect  and 
upright,  and  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil," 
contains,  according  to  the  same  writer,  eight  stresses. 
The  next  line  has  also  six  stresses,  but  then  follow 
lines  with  4  -f  3,  3  -f  3,  3,  4,  6,  4  4-  3,  4  -f  3  stresses. 
However,  the  form  of  these  lines  is  not  such  as  to 
justify  one  in  removing  the  barrier  that  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  differences  in  the  very  contents  of  the 
prologue,  the  epilogue,  and  the  dialogues  of  the 
book,  between  i.  let  seq.,  xlii.  7<'/.«'?.,and  iii.  3-xlii.  6. 
This  view  is  furthermore  confirmed  by  the  remark- 
able circumstance,  alluded  to  above,  that  not  the 
entire  Book  of  Job,  but  only  the  section  iii.  3-xlii. 
6,  has  the  special  accentuation  that  was  given  to  the 
entire  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs.  Further- 
more, Jerome,  who  knew  something  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition, says  explicitly  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  writ- 
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U'li  in  prose  from  tlic  beginning  to  iii.  3,  and  that 
prose  is  again  employed  in  xlii.  7-17. 

Sievers.  fiually.  has  made  the  attempt  (I.e.  pp.  382 
e(  neq.)  to  show  tliat  other  narrative  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  in  poetry.  The  first  object  of 
Ills  experiments  is  the  section  Gen.  ii.  4b  et  seq.,  "In 
the  day  that  the  I.iord  God  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,"  etc.  He  thinks  that  the 
Sievors'  Hebrew  text  has  lines  of  four  stresses 
Views.  each  :  but.  in  order  to  prove  this  state- 
ment, even  at  the  beginning  of  verse 
4b.  lie  is  forced  to  regard  the  expression  "beyom" 
as  an  extra  syllable  prefixed  to  "  'asot."  He  is  also 
obliged  to  strike  out  the  word  "  ba-arez ''  at  the  end  of 
verse  5a.  although  it  has  just  as  nuieli  meaning  as  has 
the  word  "  'al  haarez  "  at  the  end  of  verse  .'jc.  Then 
lie  must  delete  the  words  "but  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground"  (ver.se  0).  which  contains  not  four,  but  six 
stresses.  He  adds  in  explanation:  "They  do  not  fit 
into  the  context,  as  has  long  since  been  recognized." 
This  refers  to  the  view  (llolzingcr,  in  "  K.  H.  C." 
1898,  ad  loc.)  that  "ed"  in  Gen.  ii.  6  can  not  mean 
"mist,"  because  this  "ed"  is  said  to  "water,"  while 
mist  merely  dampens  the  ground.  But  the  meta- 
phorical expression  "to  water"  is  used  instead  of 
"  to  dampen  "  just  as  "ed  "  is  used  in  .lob  xxxvi,  27. 
and  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  assertion  that  the 
statement  made  in  verse  6  docs  "not  fit  into  the 
context."  On  the  contrary,  ver.ses  iJa  and  6  corre- 
spond in  the  same  way  as  do  .5b  and  7.  Sievers 
attempts  similarly  to  construct  other  lines  of  four 
stresses  each  in  Gen.  ii.  4b  et  seq. ;  but  perhajis 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  his  experiments 
do  not  seem  natural,  and  can  not  extend  the 
boundaries  of  poetry  bej-ond  those  recognized  here- 
tofore. 

BlBl.ioORAPHV :  For  tlie  hlWlnirrFiphy  of  ttip  earllor  works  deal- 
inif  wlttulie  varioii.s  <|iH'stioris  in  conntTitnii  witli  Old  'IVsta- 
nipnt  poetry,  Ed.  Kiliiii;.  Sliliatili.  Ithitmih.  /'oi  (i7t,  ll««i.  pp. 
3(V>  f t  J**'*/.;  K.  Sievers.  ^/tt/i.T/ic  Vutitstirlnnnifii:  l.Slu- 
dUn  zur  llcltritifichcn  AUtrik,  11X)1  ;  .N'ivjii'l  Srhloepl.  F-rrlf- 
diVi.'ilicH.v  Urrix.  K'-rlix.  10)  (hic  ArlisMrlrira-  in  Fonnain 
Oriiiiimlcm  licdiwtui'.  1901 ;  Canticum  Cantktirum  }lthni- 
icc,  \W&:  Hulierl  Grimme,  Psaltntnprobleme,  1902.  pp.  1-19. 
E.  G.  II.  E.    K. 

Didactic  :   The  oldest  form  of  didactic  poetrj- 

is  mnemonic  verse,  which  was  often  used  in  post- 
Biblical  Hebrew  even  after  the  didactic  poem  was 
fully  developed.  Among  the  oldest  examples  of 
didactic  poetry  arc  mnemoinc  strophes  on  calendric 
topics  and  Alasoretic  rules.  Soon,  however,  the 
circle  widens  and  all  poetry  is  absorbed  in  the 
didactic  poem.  In  a  general  view  there  are  first  to 
be  considered  calendric  calculation  and  everything 
connected  with  it. 

On  conjunction  and  the  leap-year  there  are  works 
— sometimes  mnemonic  strophes,  .sometimes  longer 

poems — by    the    following     authors: 

Calendric    Jose  al-Naharwani  ("  Kerem  Hemed," 

Verses.       ix.  41-42;   comii.  Harkavy,  "Studien 

und  Jlitteilungcn,"  v.  l"l6),  Saadia 
Gaon  (sec  Steinschneider.  "Cat.  Bodl."  cols.  2170 
etseq.:  Berliner,  in  supplement  to  "Mafteah,"  ]). 
15),  Sinison  of  Sens  and  Elijah  b.  Nathan  (Stein- 
schneider, "Cat.  Berlin,"  section  ii.,  p.  73),  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (Kobak's  " Jescliurun,"  iv.  222).  Profiat 
Duran  ("JIa'aseh  Efod,"  notes,  p.  44),  Moses  b. 


Shem-Tob  b.  Jeshuah,  David  Vital  (Steinschneider, 
"Jewish  Literature,"  p.  244),  and  Eliab  b.  Matti- 
thiah  (Benjacob.  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  578.  No. 
567).  Two  anonymous  authors  (Steinschneider, 
"Cat.  Berlin,"  section  ii.,  p.  72;  Profiat  Duran,  I.e. 
notes,  p.  45)  wrote  about  the  quarter  day  ;  and  Elia- 
kim  ha-Levi  wrote  verses  on  the  determination  of 
the  feast-days  (Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Berlin,"  seetioa 
ii.,  p.  73). 

Philology  and  the  sciences  related  to  it  ocoipy  a 
large  space  in  the  history  of  didactic  poetry.  Gram- 
mar was  treated  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  in  a  didactic 
poem  of  4(10  metrical  lines,  but  only  a  jiart  of  it, 
ninety-eight  lines,  has  been  preserved  (the  latest, 
critical  edition  is  that  of  Egcrs  in  the  "Ziinz  Juhel- 
sehrifl").  Ibn  Gabirol  was  followed  by  many 
others,  as  Elijah  Levita  ("Pirlje  Eliyahu,''  first 
printed  in  1520),  Moses  Provencal  ("Be  Shem  Kad- 
mon,"  Venice,  1.597),  A.  JI.  Greiding  ("Shirnli  Ila- 
dasliah,"  first  ed..  Zolkiev,  1764),  Abraham  Gciiiilla 
Atorgo  (date  uncertain;  see  Steinschneider,  "Cat. 
Munich,"  Nos,  241-242).  The  col- 
Grammar:  lection  of  words  with  the  "left  sin" 
Mne-  (".sin  scmolit  "),  which  jierhaps  Joseph 
monic  b.  Solomon  was  the  first  to  make, 
Verses.  was  worked  over  by  Hayyim  Caleb 
(Benjacob,  I.e.  p.  ,578,  No".  569),  by 
Aaron  Hamon  (in  Isaac  Tshelebi's  "Semol  Yisrael," 
Constantinople,  172:!),  and  by  Moses  Pisa  ("Shirali 
Hadashah  "  and  "  Hamza'ah  Hadashah."  first  ])rinted 
in  "Shir  Emunim,"  Amsterdam,  1793).  The  enig- 
matic poem  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  on  the  letters 
'  ,1  ,n  ,K  is  well  known;  around  it  has  collected  a 
whole  literature  of  conunentaries  in  rime  and  in 
prose.  A  didactic  poem  on  pro.sody  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  has  been  published  l)_v  Goldblum  ("Mi- 
Ginze  Yisrael,"  i.  51).  Of  Masoretic  didactic  poems, 
the  well-known  one  on  the  number  of  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  Biblical  books  is  Ijy  some  attributed 
to  Saadia  Gaon;  by  others,  to  Saadia  b.  Joseph 
Bekor  Slior  (see  Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
2225).  A  didactic  poem  on  the  accents  was  written 
by  Jacob  b.  Meir  Tarn  (Kobak's  "Jescliurun,"  vol. 
v.),  and,  later,  one  by  Joseph  b.  Kalonymus,  who 
devoted  a  special  poem  to  the  accents  in  the  books 
no  X  t-e.,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job  (see  "Ta'anie 
Emet,"  ed.  Berliner,  Berlin,  1886). 

The  halakic  sciences,  religious  law.  and  Talmudic 
jurisprudence  have  employed  the  juiels  even  more 
than  has  the  linguistic  sciences.     Hai  Gaon  treated 
in  metrical  verse  of  jiroperty  and  oaths  according 
to    Talmudic    law   ("Sha'are    Dine  Alamonot  wc- 
Sha'are    Shebu'ot,"    cd.    Halberstam,    in    Kobak's 
"Ginze  Nistarot,"  iii.  30  et  seq.).     An  anonymous 
w'riter  produced  the  whole  of  Hoshen  ,"Mislip:il  in 
verse  ("'En    Mishpat."    1620);    Mordecai  1).   Ilillel 
("Ililkot  Shel.iitah    u-Bedikah,"   commentated    by 
Joliunan  Treves,  Venice,  e.  154.5-.52), 
Halakic      Israel  Najara  ("  Shohate  ha-Yeladin," 
Poems.       Constantinople,     1718).    David    Vital 
(supplement  to  "Seder  Berakah,"  Am- 
sterdam, 1687),  and  many  others  versified  the  regu- 
lations concerning  sheliitah  and  bedikah;  an  anony- 
mous writer  (jierhaps  Mordecai  b.  Hillel)  versified 
the  whole  complex   system  of  dietary  regulations 
(Benjacob,  I.e.  p.  45,  No.  877);  another  anonymous 
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author  worked  over  the  treatise  Hullin  (Moses  Ha- 
bib,  "Darke  No'am,"  Venice,  1546;  Steiaschneider, 
"Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2538,  s.v.  "Shem-Tob  ibn  Fala- 
qucra");  and  Isaac  b.  Abraliam  Hayj-ot,  the  whole 
"Yoreh  De'ah "  ("Penc  Yizhak,"  Cracow,  1591). 
Saul  b.  David  elaborated  the  thirty-nine  principal 
kinds  of  work  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  (■'Tal 
Orot,"  Prague,  1615);  Elijah  b.  Moses  Loanz,  the 
Sabbath  regulations  in  general  (in  "Zeniirot  u-Tush- 
bahot,"  Basel,  1599);  and  Abraham  Samuel,  the 
whole  Mishnah  treatise  on  the  Sabbath  ("Shirat 
Dodi."  Venice,  1719).  The  Shulhan  'Aruk  in  its 
entirety  found  a  reviser  in  Isaac  b.  Noah  ha-Kohen 
("SeferhaZikkaron,"  n.d.,  n.p.). 

Here  belong  also  a  large  portion  of  the  halakic 
piyyutim  (see  Dukes,  "Zur  Kenntniss  der  Neuhe- 
briiischen  Religiosen  Poesie,"  pp.  42  et  aeq.)  and  the 
general  and  special  Azh.\rot.  In  this  connection, 
too,  should  be  mentioned  the  didactic  poems  on  the 
Mishnah  treatises  of  the  Talmud.  Of  these,  per- 
haps the  first  was  composed  by  Sa'id  al-Damrari 
(Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Berlin,"  section  ii.,  p.  8);  the 
same  material  was  treated  of  by  Isaac  Samora; 
while  Saadia  b.  Danan  in  his  didactic  poem  on  this 
subject  brings  in  the  separate  sections  of  the  trea- 
tises (in  Gavison,  "'Omer  ha-Shikhah,"  pp.  123  et 
seq. ). 

The  philosophical  didactic  poem  is  also  very  well 
represented.     Levi  b.  Abraham  b.  Hayyim  wrote 
1,846  lines  ("Batte  lia-Nefesh  weha-Lehashim  " ;  see 
Benjacob,  I.e.  p.  90,  No.  693)  on  the  "seven  kinds 
of  wisdom"  ("sheba'  hakamot");    Solomon  b.  Im- 
manuel  da  Piera  translated  Musa  b.  Tubi's  philo- 
sophical   didactic    poem   in  metrical 
Philosophic  verse  ("Batte  ha-Nefesh,"  ed.  Hirscli- 
Poems.       feld,    Ramsgate,  1894);    Abraham   b. 
Meshullam  of  Modeua  wrote  in  rime 
a  commentary   on   philosophy   (see   Michael,    "Or 
ha-Hayyim,"  No.  187;    "Bi'ur  le-Hokmat  ha-Pilo- 
sofia    ba-Haruzim ") ;     Anatoli    (Seraiah    ha-Levi) 
wrote  on  the  ten  categories;  another  poem  on  the 
same  subject  is  printed  in  "Kobez  'al  Yad"   (ii., 
"Haggahot,"    p.    10);    Shabbethai    b.  Malkiel    in- 
cluded the  four  forms  of  syllogism  in   four  lines 
(Steinschneider,  "Cat.   Leyden,"   p.    218);   and  the 
"thirteen   articles    of     faith"    e.xist    in    countless 
ada])tations.     Mattithiah  Kartin  versified  the  "Mo- 
reh  Nebukim  "  (Steinschneider.  "Hebr.  Ucbers."  p. 
428);  Mordecai  Lowenstamm,  the  "Behinat  '01am" 
("Shire  ha-Behinah,"  Breslau,  1832).     The  Cabala, 
too,  received  attention,  as  witness  the  adaptations 
of  the  ten  Sefirot.     Of  other  sciences  only  medicine 
need  be  mentioned.     A  didactic  poem  on  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  twelve  months  is  attributed 
to  Maimonides  (Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Berlin."  sec- 
tion i,,  p.  39);  Solomon  ibn  Ayyub  translated  Avi- 
cenna's  didactic  poem  on  medicine  in  metrical  verse 
(Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Uebers."  p.  700);  Al-Harizi 
was  the  author  of  a  metrical  dietetic 
Poems  on    thesis  ("Refu'ot  ha-Gewiyah,"lirst  in 
History      "Likkute   ha-Pardes."  Venice,  1519). 
and  Dietetic-ethical   mnemonic   verses  by 

Medicine.    Shem-Tob    ibn    Falaquera    likewise 
are  well  known  ("Iggeret  Hanhagat 
ha-Guf  weha-Nefesh " ;    see  Steinschneider,    "Cat. 
Munich,"  No.  49). 


History  also  was  frequently  the  subject  of  didac- 
tic poems.     The  historical  piyyutim  should  hardly 
be    mentioned   here;   at   an   early   date,    however, 
a  certain   Saadia,  about  wliom  nothing  definite  is 
known,  composed  a  learned  history  in  rime  (Zunz, 
"Z.  G."p.71);  Falaquera  was  the  author  of  a"  Megil- 
lat  ha-Zikkaron,"  of  which  only  the  title  is  known; 
to  Simon  b.  Zemah  Duran  is  attributed  the  author- 
ship of  a  didactic  poem  on  the  chain  of  tradition 
(Steinschneider,  "Cat.  Bodl."  col.  2602);  and  Mo.ses 
Rieti's  masterpiece  "Mikdash  Me'at "  may  also  be 
mentioned,  although   it  is  not  strictly  a  didactic 
poem.     Poets  wrote  about  games  also,  especially  on 
chess,  e.g..  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (see  Steinscliheider, 
"Schach  bei  den  Juden,"  Berlin,  1873);  and  there 
have  not  been  wanting  those  who  versified  all  the 
books  of  the  Bible.     This  was  not  done,  however, 
for  didactic  purposes;  and  such  productions  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  poetry  of  which  this  article 
treats. 
See,  also.  Fable;  Polemics;  Proverbs 
J-  H.  B. 
Lyric :  Lyric  poetry  being  essentially  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  emotion,  it  is  natural  that  in 
Hebrew  literature  it  should  be,  in  the  main,  devo- 
tional in  character.     Post-Biblical  lyrics  are  confined 
within  a  small  scale  of  human  feeling.    Love  for  God 
and  devotion  to  Zion  are  the  predominant  notes.   The 
medieval  Hebrew  poet  sang  less  frequently  of  wine, 
woman,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  not  because  the 
Hebrew  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  these  topics, 
but  becau.se  such  ideas  were  for  many  centuries  in- 
congruous with  Jewish  life.     Yet  there  is  no  form 
of  lyric  poetry  which  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Hebrew  poet.     Ode  and  sonnet,  elegy  and  song  are 
fairly  represented,  and  there  is  even  an  adequate 
number  of  wine-songs. 

Secular  poetry  in  Hebrew  literature  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  In 
the  time  of  Samuel  ha-Nagid  (d.  1055)  it  liad  already 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  find,  in  that  early  period,  lyric  poetry  which  is 
not  devotional,  or  non-devotional  poetry  which  is 
not  didactic  or  gnomic  in  character.  Perhaps  the 
earliest  secular  lyric  poem  is  the  wine- 
In  Spain,  song  ascribed  to  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol 
(1021-70).  said  to  have  been  written 
against  a  niggardly  host  who  placed  water  instead 
of  wine  before  his  guests.  The  first  great  poet  to 
give  prominence  to  non-devotional  lyric  poetry  was 
Moses  ibn  Ezra  (1070-1139),  who  devoted  several 
chapters  of  his  "  Tarshisb  "  to  the  praise  of  wine  and 
music,  friendship  and  love.  The  secular  lyrics  of 
his  more  famous  contemporary  Judah  ba-Levi 
(1086-1142)  are  mostlj-  occa.sional  poems,  such  as 
wedding-songs,  panegyrics,  and  the  like.  Abraham 
ibn  Ezra  (1092-1167)  wrote  a  number  of  beautiful 
poems  of  a  personal  character,  but  the}'  belong  to  the 
epigrammatic  rather  than  to  the  lyric  class  of  litera- 
ture. Judah  al-Harizi  (1165-1230),  though  the  first 
poet  of  note  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  secular 
poetrj-,  is  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  lyrist.  Of  the 
fifty  chapters  of  which  his  "Tahkemoni"  consists 
the  twenty-seventh  is  the  only  one  which  sings  the 
praise  of  wine.  The  rest  are  satires,  didactic  or 
gnomic  in  character. 
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The  true  riiij;  of  iioiidcvotinnal  lyric  poetry, 
however,  ia  not  to  be  foiiixl  in  Hebrew  literature 
until  the  time  of  Immaiiuel  of  Home  (1205-1330). 
lie  united  in  himself  the  warm  imagination  of  the 
Orient  and  the  erotic  .spirit  of  Italy. 
Immanuel  In  a  style  more  Hexiblceven  than  that 
of  Rome,  of  I.Iaii/i  ho  gives  utterance  to  pas- 
sionate love  with  such  freedom  of 
cxpres.sion  that  the  Rabbis  thought  it  justifiable 
to  forbid  the  reading  of  his  "Mahberot"  on  the 
Sabl)alh. 

From  Inunanuel  there  is  a  stretch  of  almost  three 
centuries  bel'on- another  great  lyric  poet  is  met  with. 
Israel  b.  Moses  N.\.i.\i!A  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  in  Isra<'l.  He  is, 
however,  more  of  a  devotional  jioet,  and  his  right  to 
be  included  here  conies  from  the  fact  that  he  sings 
of  God  and  Israel  in  terms  of  love  and  iiassion.  In 
fact,  he  is  so  anthropomorphic  in  his  expressions 
that  Menahem  di  Lonzano  condemned  him  for  it. 
Nevertheless  the  latter,  tliough  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind,  indulged  in  lighter  compositions  when  the 
occasion  presented  itself.  His  poem  for  Purim 
("'Abodat  Mikdash,"  folio  74,  Constantinople)  is 
one  of  the  best  wine-songs  in  Hebrew  literature. 

From  Najara  two  centuries  pass  before  true  lyric 
poetry  is  again  met  with.  Tliis  isa  period  of  transi- 
tion in  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Hebrew  bard  had  just 
begun  to  come  under  the  inlluencc  of  European  lit- 
erature, and  as  yet  had  had  no  time  to  assimilate 
what  he  had  absorbed  and  strike  out  in  a  way  of  his 
own.  The  drama  is  introduced  into  Hebrew  litera- 
tun-  in  the  works  of  Solomon  Usque,  .Joseph  Pcnso, 
and  Moses  Zacuto.  Yet,  though  the  form  in  which 
these  poets  threw  their  compositions  is  dramatic, 
the  temperament  is  lyric  in  all  of  them.  For  the 
same  reason  ]Moses  Hayyim  Ltizzatto  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  success  which  AVessely's  "Songs  of  Glory" 
("Shire  Tif'eret")  met  gave  rise  to  a  great  number 
of  imitators,  and  almost  every'  one 
Wessely.  who  covdd  write  verse  essayed  the  epic. 
But  soon  this  German  .school  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  Russian  lyric  school,  of  which 
Abraham  Dob  Rilr  Lebcnsolm  and  his  son  Micah 
were  the  acknowledged  leaders.  From  that  day 
until  now  the  palm  has  been  held  by  the  Russian 
poets.  With  the  exception  of  .Joseph  Almanzi  and 
Samuel  David  Luz/.atto  of  Italy,  and  M<ir  Jjctteris 
and  Niiphtali  Ilerz  Iinber  of  Galicia,  all  the  more 
eminent  modern  Hebrew  poets  belong  to  Russia. 

.Judah  JX)b  Gordon,  though  decidedly  a  greater 
master  of  Hebrew  than  his  preceptor  .Micah  Lebcn- 
sohn,  can  not  be  assigned  to  an  exalted  position  as  a 
lyric  poet.  As  a  satirist  lie  is  supreme;  as  a  lyrist 
lie  is  not  much  above  the  older  and  is  far  below  the 
younger  Jjebensolin.  The  most  liery  of  all  modern 
lyrists  is  undoubtedly  Aba  K.  Schaiura.  Z.  H. 
Mane  is  sweeter,  M.  M.  Dolitzky  is  more  melodious, 
D.  Frischman  is  more  brilliant,  and  N.  H.  Imber 
soiuids  more  elemental ;  but  Scliapira  has  that  power 
which,  in  the  language  of  Heine,  makes  his  poetry 
•'a  fiery  pyrann'd  of  song,  leading  Israel's  caravan 
of  affliction  in  the  wilderness  of  exile."  Of  living 
poets  the  nearest  to  approach  liim  is  H.  N.  Bialik 


and  A.  Libushitzky,  though  neither  has  yet  arrived 
at  maturity.     See  I)u.\.M.\,  Heuuew  ;  EpicPoktuy; 

PlYVlT;   S.VTIRK. 

Bini.iOGRAPllv:  Ilelltzsch,  Zur  (IckIi.  dcrJlhliachcn  Pocsie; 
Stelnschnelder,  Jewifh  Lilcratuic. 
.1.  I.   D. 

POGGETTI,  JACOB  (JOSEPH)  B.  MOR- 
DECAI  (called  also  Pavieti) :  Italian  'rulniudist 
and  writer  on  religious  ethics;  born  at  Asti,  Pied- 
ntont;  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  and  .seventeenth 
centuries.  His  only  known  work  is  "  Kizzur  Reshit 
Hokmah "  (Venice,  IBOO;  Cracow,  1007;  Amster- 
dam, 1725;  Zolkiev,  \>*Wt),  an  abridgment  of  the 
"  Reshit  Hokmah  "  of  Elijah  de  Vidas.  It  is  in- 
tended to  teach  an  ascetic  and  ethical  life. 

22-23;  Beiijacob,  Ofar 
S.   O. 


Brni.ioc.RAPnY :  Furet.  BihI.  Ju<I. 
ha-Sefarim^  p.  542,  No.  42. 


POGORELSKY,  MESSOLA  :  Russian  physi- 
cian and  writer;  born  at  Bobruisk  Jlarch  7,  1802; 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town  :  stud- 
ied medicine  at  the  University  of  St.  Vladimir  in 
Kiev,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1890.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  government  rabbi  at  Kher- 
son, a  position  which  he  hel<l  until  1893.  Pogorel- 
sky  is  a  prolitic  writer  on  medical  and  on  Jewish 
subjects.  Among  his  treatises  of  interest  to  Jewish 
readers  are:  "Circumcisio  Ritualis  lIebra;orum" 
(written  in  German  and  ptiblished  at  St.  Pcterslnu'g, 
1888);  "Yevreiskiya  Imcna,  Sobslveniiyya,"  on 
Jewish  names  in  Bible  and  Talmud,  jiublished  in 
the  "Voskhod"  and  in  book-form  (il>.  1893);  "0 
Sitilisye  po  Biblii"  (Zara'ath),  on  syphilis  according 
to  the  Bible  (ih.  19()0);  "Ob  Okkiiltismye,"  occult 
science  according  to  Bible  and  Talmud  (ilj.  1900). 

His  medical  essays  have  appeared  in  "St.  Peters- 
burger  Jlcdicinisclie  Wochenschrift,"  "  Russkaya 
Meditzina."  and  other  Russian  periodicals. 

n.  It.  J.  L.  La. 

POGROMY.     See  Russia. 

POIMANNIKI.     See  Russia. 

POITIERS  :  French  city;  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienue.  In  1236  the  Jews  of  Poitiers  and 
the  adjacent  country  were  harried  by  the  Crusaders, 
although  Pope  Gregory  IX. ,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop, 
strongly  condemned  their  excesses.  Four  years 
later  (1340)  Nathan  ben  Joseph  engaged  in  a  <lel)ate 
with  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  Alphonse  de  Poitiers, 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants, ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
city  (1249)  and  the  cancelation  of  all  debts  due  tliein 
from  the  Christians.  He  was  notdisdainful  of  tlicir 
knowledge  of  medicine,  however;  for  when  he  was 
attacked,  in  12.52,  with  a  serious  affection  of  the 
eyes  be  called  in  a  celebrated  Jewish  physician  of 
Aragon,  named  Ibrahim.  In  1209  he  compelled  all 
Jews  remaining  in  his  dominions  to  wear  the  badge 
of  the  wheel  on  their  garments.  In  12T3  the  coun- 
cil of  Poitiers  forbade  landed  proprietors  to  make 
any  contracts  with  the  Jewish  tisurers,  and  ordered 
Christians  generally  not  to  lend  money  to  the  Jews 
or  to  borrow  from  them,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.  In  129G  all  Jews  were  expelled  from  the 
city  by  Philip  the  Fair. 
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BlBi-iOGRAPiiv :  Bnutarie.  Sl.-Lnnig  tf  Aliiliniise  Oe  I'lntirrs, 
p.  W;  Dfpl'inf-'.  Lf  Jiiif.-  ilmis  Ic  Mmn  u  A<ir.  pp.  12K-130; 
Oross,  GoUiii  .Jminiin.  p.  liS ;  Saisre,  L'sJiiits  :lu  Lnmnir- 
dnc.  pp.  22.  -'6 ;  Ibn  Verga,  Sliehet  Ychudali,  p.  lU ;  R.  E.  J. 
i.  230,  iii.  21B,  vi.  83. 
G.  S.    K. 

POITOU  :  Ancient  province  of  France.  Several 
Jewish  communities  were  founded  tliere  in  tlie 
twclflli  centuiy,  notably  those  of  Niort,  Bressuire, 
and  Tliouars  (department  of  Deux-Sevres),  Chatel- 
lerault  (Vienne),  and  Mortagne  and  Tyfauges  (La 
Vendee).  About  the  year  1166  the  scholars  of  the 
province  took  part  in  the  synod  convened  at  Troyes 
under  the  auspices  of  R.  Tarn  and  RaSIIBaM.  In 
1236  Pope  Gregory  IX.  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews  of  Poitou,  then  persecuted  b}'  the  Crusaders. 
Alphonse  de  Poitiers  displayed  great  severity  in  all 
his  dealings  -with  the  Jews.  In  1249  he  e.\pelled 
them  from  Poitiers,  Niort,  St.  -  Jean  -  d'Angely, 
Saintes,  St.-Mai.\cnt,  and  Rochelle,  and  five  years 
later  he  released  tlie  Christians  from  all  interest  due 
to  Jews.  In  1267  Jews  were  forbidden  to  take  part 
in  public  functions  or  to  build  new  synagogues.  A 
poll-tax  was  imposed  on  them  in  12G8,  and  they  were 
obliged,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  declare  the 
exact  value  of  their  possessions,  whether  personal 
property  or  real  estate.  Alphonse  exacted  with  the 
utmost  rigor  the  payment  of  the  taxes  he  imposed 
on  them,  and  disregarded  the  measures  taken  in  their 
behalf  by  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  In  1269  he  com- 
pelled them  to  wear  the  badge;  but  in  1270  he  ex- 
empted the  Jew  Mosset  of  St.-Jean-d'Augely  and 
his  two  sons,  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  monej', 
from  the  obligation  of  wearing  this  badge  before 
All  Saints'  day.  In  the  same  year  he  appointed  the 
Dominican  prior  of  Poitiers  and  a  secular  priest 
chosen  by  the  royal  councilors  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  usury  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Poitiers.  lie 
ordered  that  every  Christian  sluir.ld  be  believed  upon 
oath  in  regard  to  any  sum  less  than  six  sols;  the  in- 
quisitors were  to  pronounce  upon  cases  not  involving 
more  than  one  hundred  sols,  while  cases  involving 
greater  amounts  were  to  be  referred  to  the  decision 
of  the  sovereign.  In  1296  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Poitou,  Philip  the  Fair  exacting  in  return  from 
the  Christians,  who  benefited  by  the  expul.sion,  a 
"fuage"  (hearth-tax)  of  3,300  pounds.  In  1307  a 
question  was  raised  regarding  the  rent  of  a  house 
and  lands  situated  at  Chatillon-sur-Indre,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jew  Croissant  Castellon, 
called  the  "Poitovin,"  the  son  of  Bonfil  de  Saint- 
Savin. 

The  Jews  of  Poitou  were  persecuted  in  1320  by 
the  Pastoureaux,  and  in  1321  were  accused  of  having 
poisoned  the  springs  and  wells.  Only  one  scholar 
of  Poitou  is  known — R.  Isaac,  mentioned  as  a  com- 
mentator on  the  Bible  (Zunz,  "Z.  G."  p.  89). 

BiBi.inr.RAPUT  :  Depping,  Les  .Tuifa  dnns  Ic  JInycn  Age,  pp. 
8H.  129;  Dom  Vaissete.  Hixtoire  GeniraU.  de  Lnnitucdnc,  iii. 
510,513;  (iuillaurae  de  Nan^s,  Continuatio,!;).!^:  Malvezin, 
Hi»(.  des  Jidfs  de.  Burdenu.r.  pp.  45-46;  R.  E.  J.  ii.  44  :  iii. 
216;  vi.  83:  ix^  1.38;  XV.  237,  244  ;  Saise,  Lt'.-i  Juifsdu  Lamrue- 
d(K\  pp.  20,  26 ;  Gross,  Gallia  judaica,  pp.  431  et  sci- 
G.  S.    K. 

POLA.     See  Istri.\. 

POLACCO,  VITTORIO :  Italian  jurist  of  Po- 
lish descent;  born  at  Padua  May  10,  1859.  Since 
1884  he  has  been  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Padua.  His  chief  works  are:  "  Delia  Divi- 
sioneOperata  da  Ascendenti  Fra  Discendenti,"  Pad- 
ua, 1884;  "Delia  Dazione  in  Pagamento,"  vol.  i., 
ib.  1888;  "Contro  il  Divorzio,"  i/j.  1892;  "  Li»  Ques- 
tione  del  Divorzio  e  gli  Israeliti  in  Italia,"  iO.  1894; 
"Le  Obbligazioni  nel  Diritto  Civile  Italiano,"  ib. 
1898.  He  has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  on 
legal  topics  to  the  "  Archivio  Giuridico,"  the  "Atti 
della  R.  Accademia  di  Scienze,  Letteie  ed  Arti "  of 
Padua,  the  "Atti  del  R.  Istituto  Veneto,"  and  other 
publications, 
s.  R.  II.  K. 

POLAK,  GABRIEL  JACOB  :  Talmudist  and 
bibliogiapher;  born  June  3,  1803;  died  May  14,  1869, 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  principal  of  a  school. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  all  pub- 
lished in  Amsterdam :  "Bikkure  ha-Shanah  "  (1844), 
a  Dutcli  and  Hebrew  almanac  for  the  year  .5604 ;  "  Di- 
bre  Kodesh"  (184.5),  a  Dutch-Hebrew  dictionary; 
"HaliUot  Kedem"  (1847),  a  collection  of  Hebrew 
poems;  "Ben  Gorni  "  (1851),  a  collection  of  essays; 
"Sha'ar  Ta'ame  Sifre  Emet"  (18.58),  an  introduction 
to  a  treatise  on  the  accents  in  the  books  of  Job  and 
the  Psalms;  a  valuable  edition  of  Bedersi's  work 
on  Hebrew  synonyms,  "Hotem  Toknit"  (1865);  a 
biography  of  the  poet  David  Franco  Mendes  and  his 
contemporaries,  in  "Ha-Maggid."  xii. ;  and  "  Meir 
'Enayim,"  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  libmries  of 
Jacobsohn  and  Jleir  Rubens,  a  work  of  great  bib- 
liographical value. 

Polak's  editions  of  the  rituals  are  noted  for  their 
accuracy. 

BiBt,ioGK.\PHT :  Ffirst,  Bihl.  Jud.  Hi.  109 :  Roest.  Cat.  Rosen- 
thal. Bihl.  pp.  940-943;  Zeitlin,  Kiniat  Sefer.  11.  273. 
s.  M.  L.  B. 

POLAK,  HENRI:  Dutch  labor-leaderand  poli- 
tician ;  born  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  22,  1868.  Till  his 
thirteenth  }-ear  he  attended  the  school  conducted  by 
Halberstadt,  a  well-known  teacher  of  Jewish  mid- 
dle-class boys,  and  afterward  learned  from  his  uncle 
the  trade  of  diamond-cutting.  In  1887  and  1888and 
again  in  1889  and  1890  he  lived  in  London,  where 
he  became  interested  in  socialism.  Returning  to 
Holland,  he  became  attached  to  the  Soci.'ial  Demo- 
cratische  Bond,  which  he  left  in  1893  on  account  of 
its  anarchistic  principles.  With  Troelstra  and  Van 
der  Goes  he  founded  the  periodical  "De  Kieuwe 
Tijd."  In  1894  he  became  one  of  the  twelve  found- 
ers of  the  Sociaal  Democratische  Arbeiders  Partij 
(S.  D.  A.  P.);  in  1898  he  became  a  member  of  its 
committee;  and  since  1900  he  has  been  its  chairman. 

On  Nov.  7,  1894,  on  the  occasion  of  a  strike  in 
the  Dutch  navy -yards,  a  confederation  was  formed 
of  different  parties,  with  a  central  committee  of 
which  Polak  was  chosen  chairman.  In  Jan..  1895, 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Algemeene  Neder- 
landsche  Diamautbewerkcrs  Bond  (A.  N.  D.  B.), 
which  union  had  its  origin  in  that  strike.  Since 
then  he  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Weekblad." 
Polak  gave  up  his  trade  of  diamond-cutting  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  organization  of  the  A.  N.  D.  B.. 
which  is  considered  the  greatest  and  best-organized 
union  in  the  Netherlands.  Besides  many  minor 
strikes  Polak  has  directed  seven  important  ones,  and 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining;  (1)  the  abolition  of  the 
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truck  system ;  (3)  iin  lulvance  of  Hie  rale  of  wages 
from  50  to  2U0  per  cent;  ami  (I!)  the  shortening'  of 
the  workiiig-ilay  from  twelve  to  nine  hours.  The 
A.  N.  D.  15.  strives  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual 
status  of  its  members  hy  arranging  lecture  courses 
anil  by  maintaining  a  library.  It  includes  nine  sec- 
tions of  the  (lianionil  industry,  with  a  nienibership  of 
7,r,00— 4,300  .lews  and  3.000  Christians.  It  is  with- 
out any  political  tendency ;  and  since  1!)00  it  has  had 
a  building  of  its  own,  and  its  own  iiriuting-otlice 
with  t  weiity-livc  employees. 

Polak  is  a  mend)er  of  the  committee  for  statistics 
(since  1900),  chairman  of  the  Kanicr  van  Arbeid 
(since  1900),  member  of  the  municipality  (since 
1902).  and  chairman  of  the  Alliance  Univer.selle  dcs 
Ouvriers  Diamautaires  (since  1903).  He  has  a  great 
predilection  for  history.  liesides  some  brochures 
for  socialistic  proiiaganda  Polak  has  translated  S. 
and  I?.  Webb's  "History  of  Trade  Union"  ("Ge- 
schiedenis  van  liel  Hritsche  Verccnigingsleveu," 
Amsterdam.  1000)  and  "Theorie  en  I'raUli jk  van  lict 
Britsche  Vereeiiigingsleven,"  rt.  1902.  He  is  corre- 
spondent of  the  "Clarion,"  "Neue  Zcit,"  "Mouve- 
nienl  Socialiste,"  and  other  papers. 

8.  E.  Sl. 

POLAK,  HERMAN  JOSEF  :  Dutch  philolo- 
gist;  born  Sept.  1,1'^41.  ut  Leyden  ;  educated  at  the 
university  of  that  city  (Ph.D.  18()9).  From  1866  to 
1869  he  taught  classics  at  the  gymnasium  of  Leydeu  ; 
from  1873  he  taught  history  at  that  of  Holterdam ; 
and  from  1882  he  was  courector  and  teacher  of  clas- 
sics there.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Groningen  University. 

Polak  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Mmitschappij  voor  Letterktmde 
of  Leyden.  Besides  his  doctor's  dis.sertation  "  Ob- 
servatioues  ad  Scholia  in  Ilomeri  Odysseam  "  (1869), 
Polak  has  published  tiie  following  works:  "  Bloem- 
lezing  van  Gricksche  Dichters"  (187.');  2d  ed.  1892); 
"Ad  Odysseam  Ejus(|ue  Scholiastas  Cuiw  Se- 
cundic"  (Briel,  1881-82);  and  "StudiOn"  (1888). 
He  has  also  contributed  a  great  number  of  essays 
to  "Mnemosyne."  "Hermes,"  "Museum,"  "T}d- 
spiegel,"  "Gids,"  "Elsevier,"  and  other  journals. 

Bibliography:  Janrhnek  GriiiUntinrhc  f7)iuTrKi((iM8fl4-9.'j; 
Onze  Uoooleernaren.p.  110;  Kii  Halve  Ei:im\  11. 27, 2TI). 275. 

8.  E.  Si.. 

POLAK,  JAKOB  EDTTARD  :  Austrian  physi- 
cian ;  born  ISIS  :it  (Jross-Morzin,  Bohemia;  died 
Oct.  7,  1S91 ;  studied  at  Prague  and  Vienna  (AI.D.). 
About  18.ll,  when  an  envoy  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment went  to  Vienna  to  engage  teachers  for  the  mil- 
itary school  at  Teheran,  then  about  to  be  organized, 
Polak  iiresented  himself  as  acandidate.  He  arrived 
in  the  Persian  capital  in  18.^1,  much  impaired  in 
health  by  the  long  voyage;  and.  ]iendingtlie  organ- 
ization of  the  school,  studied  the  language  of  the 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  which  he  encoun- 
tered— particularly  the  defective  state  of  medical 
science,  which  was  not  then  taught  in  class,  and  the 
Islamic  prohibition  against  the  dissection  of  bodies 
— Polak  soon  achieved  a  reputation  in  Persia,  and 
enjoyed  the  especial  confidence  of  Shah  Nasir-ed- 
Din.     At  first  he  lectured  in  French,  with  the  aid  of 


an  interpreter;  but  after  a  year  he  was  able  to 
lecture  in  Persian,  and  later  published  in  Persian  a 
work  on  anatomy.  He  compiled  also  a  medi<al 
dictionary  in  Persian,  Arabic,  ami  Latin,  in  order 
to  i)rovide  a  system  of  terminology.  Finally  ho 
fouiiiled  a  state  surgical  clinic  containing  si.\ly  beds. 
A  .serious  illness  in  18.').')  obliged  Jiini  to  give  >ip  his 
professional  work;  but  he  continued  his  literary 
activity. 

As  physician  to  the  shah,  Polak  occupied  a  high 
position.  About  1861  he  returned  to  Vieiuia,  and 
whenever  the  shah  visited  Austria  Polak  greeted 
him  at  the  frontier.  His  "Persien.  <las  Land  niul 
Seine  Bewohner;  Etlinograpische  Schilderungeu," 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  186.'). 
BiuLiOGiiAruv :  Drascbe,  In  Xcuc  Freic  PrcnK,  Oct.  14,  1891. 

8.  E.   J. 

POLAND.     See  Rissi.\. 

POLEMICS  AND  POLEMICAL  LITERA- 
TURE :  Altliougli  pagan  nations  as  a  rule  were  not 
picnic  111  intolerance  in  matters  of  religion,  they 
were  so  with  regard  to  .ludaism.  They  were  highly 
incensed  against  the  people  which  treated  so  con- 
temptuously all  pagan  divinities  and  reviled  all  that 
was  .sacred  in  pagan  eyes.  Especially  cmbillercd 
against  the  Jews  were  the  Egyptians  when,  through 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  they  were  informed  of 
the  pitiful  role  ascribed  to  their  ancestors  at  the 
birth  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  Egypt,  therefore, 
originated  the  anti-Jewish  writings,  and  the  ajiolo- 
gctic  and  polemical  works  in  defense 
First  Ap-  of  Judaism  against  i)aganisni.  As 
pearance  in  earlj' as  the  middle  of  the  third  pre- 

Egypt.  Christian  century  a  Tluban  priest 
named  ;\Ianetho,  in  his  history  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties,  written  in  Greek,  violently  at- 
tacked the  Jews,  inventing  all  kinds  of  fables  con- 
cerning their  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  their  e.xodiis 
therefrom.  The  substance  of  his  fables  is  that  a 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  leprosj'  had  been 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Egyptian  king 
Amenophis(or  Boccho'ris,  as  he  is  sometimes  called), 
and  sent  to  the  quarries  or  into  the  wildcrni'ss.  It 
happened  that  among  them  was  a  jiriest  of  Heliopo- 
lis  of  the  name  of  Osarsiph  (Moses).  This  priest 
persuaded  his  companions  to  abandon  the  worship 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  adopt  a  new  religion 
which  h(^  had  elaborated.  Under  his  leadersliip  the 
lepers  left  Egypt,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  and 
the  •iierpetratioii  of  numerous  crimes  they  reached 
the  district  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  subdued. 

These  fables,  together  with  those  invented  by 
,Vntio(!hus  Epiplianes  in  connection  with  his  alleged 
experiences  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  were  re- 
peated and  greatly  amplified  by  Posidonius  in  his 
history  of  Persia.  The  accusations  thus  brought 
against  the  Jews  were  that  they  worshiped  an  ass  in 
tlieir  Temple,  that  they  sacrificed  aimually  on  their 
altar  a  specially  fattened  Greek,  and  that  they  were 
filled  with  hatred  toward  every  other  nationality, 
particularly  the  Greeks.  All  these  malevolent  fic- 
tions found  embodiment  in  the  polemical  treatises 
against  the  Jews  by  Apollonius  Molon,  Clneremon, 
Lysimachus,  Apion,  and  others  (see  Eusel)iu9, 
"  Pneparatio  Evangelica,"x.  19;  Josephus,  "Contra 
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Ap."  ii.  7,  §  15),  and  were  taken  up  and  retailed,  with 
suiulry  alterations  and  additions,  by  tlie  Roman  liis- 
torian  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  especially  by  Tacitus, 
who,  in  this  respect,  displayed  such  ingenuity  as  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  greatest  casuists  among  the 
rabbis. 

To  the  various  incidents  which,  according  to 
Manetho,  accompanied  the  Exodus,  Tacitus  traces 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews.  Abstinence  from  the  use  of  swine's  flesh  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  swine  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  itch  and  therefore  to  that  very  disease 
on  account  of  which  the  Jews  were  once  so  severely 
maltreated.  Frequent  fasting  is  alleged  by  him  to 
have  been  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  star- 
vation from  which  they  had  escaped  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Their  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  their  finding  a  resting- 
place  on  tlieseventli  day  (Tacitus,  "Hist."  V.  2etser/.). 
it  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that,  thus  represented, 
the  Jewisli  religion  was  looked  upon  by  the  major- 
ity of  educated  people  as  a"barbara  superstitio" 
<Cicero,  "Pro  Flacco,"  xxviii.),  and  that  the  Jcwisli 
nation  was  made  the  butt  of  the  wit  of  the  Roman 
satirists  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  JIartial. 

To  defend  the  Jewish  religion  and  the  Jewish  race 
against  the  slanderous  attacks  of  the  heathen  there 
appeared,  at  various  intervals,  from  about  the  sec- 
ond pre-Christian  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  c.E.,  apologetical  and 
The  polemical  works  emphasizing  the  su- 

Hellenists.  periority  of  Judaism  over  paganism. 
To  works  of  this  kind  belong  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Mosaic  law  by  Aristobulus  of 
Paneas,  the  Oracula  Sibyllina,  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  apocalpyses,  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  wri- 
tings of  Alexandria  (sec  Hellenism),  especially 
those  of  Philo,  and  lastly  Josephus'  "Contra  Apio- 
nem."  The  aim  of  all  tliese  works  was  the  same, 
namely,  severe  criticism  of  idolatry  and  vigorous  ar- 
raignment of  the  demoralization  of  the  pagan  world. 

A  new  polemical  element  was  introduced  liy 
Christianity — that  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bib- 
lical text.  Having  received  from  Judaism  its  ethical 
principles,  the  new  religion,  in  order  to  justify  its  dis- 
tinctive existence,  asserted  that  it  had  been  founded 
to  fulfil  the  mission  of  Judaism,  and  endeavored 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  allegation  from 
the  Bible,  the  very  book  upon  which  Judaism  is 
founded.  Aside  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  first  Christian  polemical  work 
against  the  Jews  was  the  account  of  the  dialogue 
between  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Jew  Tryphon,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  the  Bar  Kokba  war  against 
the  Romans.  The  Church  father  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  I\Ies- 
siah  apjilied  to  Jesus,  while  the  Jew  met  his  argu- 
ments with  the  traditional  interpretation.  Justin 
displayed  great  bitterness  against  the  Jews,  whom 
he  charged  with  immorality  and  with  having  ex- 
punged from  their  Bibles  much  tliat  was  favorable 
to  Christianity  ("Dial,  cum  Tryph."  t^g  72,  73,  114). 
These  charges  were  repeated  by  the  succeeding 
Christian  polemists;  while  that  of  having  falsified 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  interests  was  later  made 
against  both  Christians  and  Jews  by  the  Mohammed- 


an.s.  A  remarkable  feature  in  Justin's  dialogue  is 
the  politeness  with  which  the  disputants  speak  of 
each  other;  at  the  close  of  the  debate  Jew  and 
Christian  confess  that  they  have  learned  much  from 
each  other  and  part  with  expressions  of  mutual  good- 
will. 

More  bitter  in  tone  is  the  dialogue,  belonging  to  the 
same  period,  written  by  the  converted  Jew  Ariston 
of  Pella,  and  in  which  a  Christian  named  Jason  and 
a  Jew  named  Papiscusare  alleged  to  have  discussed 
the  nature  of  Jesus.  Among otiier  polemical  works 
directed  against  the  Jews  tln^  most  noteworthy  are: 
"The  Canon  of  the  Church,"  or  "Against  the  Juda- 
izers,"  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (sec  Eusebius, 
"Hist.  Eccl."  vi.  13);  "Contra  Celsum,"  l)y  Origen; 
Tlpof    'lov6niov(,    by    Clau<iius    Apol- 

Church.  linarius;  "  Adversus  Judiuos,"  by  Ter- 
Attacks.  tullian;  "  Adversus Juda;os"  and  "Tes- 
timonia,"  by  Cyprian;  " Demonstratio 
Evangelica,"  by  Eusebius;  "  De  Inearnatione  Dei 
Verbi,"  by  Athana.sius  of  Alexandria;  tlie  "Homi- 
lies" of  John  Chrysostom;  the  "Hynms"  of  Eplira- 
em  Syrus;  "  Adversus  Ha;re.ses"  and  "Ancyrotus," 
by  Epiphanius;  "Dialogus  Christiani  et  Juda'i  de 
St.  Trinitate,"  by  Jerome.  The  main  points  dis- 
cussed in  these  works  are  the  dogma  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  especially 
the  Messianic  mission  of  Jesus,  wliicli  Christians  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  of  the  Church  Fathers  emphasized  their  argu- 
ments with  curses  and  revilings.  They  rejiroached 
the  Jews  for  stiff-neckednessand  hatred  of  Christians; 
they  were  especially  bitter  against  them  for  persist- 
ing in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  one  of  Ephraem  Syrus'  "hynuis"  against 
the  Jews  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  polemical 
attitude  of  the  Church  Fathers;  "Jacob  blessed 
Judah,  saying,  'The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come  '  [Gen.  xlix.  10].  In  this  passage  the 
Jews  that  perceive  not  search  if  tliere  be  a  scepter 
or  an  interpreter  between  his  [Judah  s]  feet,  for  the 
things  that  are  written  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
neither  have  they  so  far  met  with  accomplishment. 
But  if  the  scepter  be  banislied  and  the  prophet 
silenced,  let  the  people  of  the  Jews  be  put  to  shame, 
however  hardened  in  impudence  they  be." 

The  Jews  did  not  remain  silent,  but  answered 
their  antagonists  in  the  same  tone.  This  at  least  is 
the  assertion  of  Jerome  in  the  preface  to  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  where  he  says  that  in  his 
time  discussions  between  the  Churcii  and  the  Syna- 
gogue were  very  frequent.  He  further  asserts  that 
it  was  considered  a  great  undertaking  to  enter  into 
polemics  with  the  Jews— a  proof  that  contests  often 
ended  in  favor  of  the  latter.  However,  in  spite  of 
the  frequency  of  discussions,  no  particular  Jewish 
polemical  work  of  that  period  has  survived;  the 
only  source  of  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
these  discussions  is  a  number  of  dialogues  recorded 
in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.  These  dialogues,  like 
others  between  Jews  and  pagans  found  in  the  sjime 
sources,  were  more  in  the  nature  of  good-humored 
raillery  than  of  serious  debate.  The  rabbis  who 
excelled  in  these  friendly  passages  of  arms  with 
pagans,   Christians,   and    Christian  Gnostics  were 
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Johauan  ben  Ziikkni.  Gamaliel  II.,.Iosliua  ben  Han- 

auiab,  and  Akibu.     Jolianan   ben  Zakkai  answcreil 

several  (luestions  of  an  aggressive  na- 

Discus-  lure  put  by  a  Kouiau  commander  as 
sions  in  the  to  tlie  contradietions  existing  between 

Talmud.  Num.  iii.  22,  38.  34  and  the  39th  verse 
of  the  same  cliapter  (Bck.  5b)  and 
between  Ex.  x.x.wiii.  26,  27  and  Geu.  i.  20,  ii.  19 
(Hul.  27b);  also  as  to  the  regulation  in  Ex.  xxi.  29 
(Yer.  Sauh.  19h)  and  the  law  concerning  the  red 
heifer  (Pesilj.  40a). 

Interesting  are  the  accounts  of  the  debates  which 
Gamaliel.  Eleazar.  .loshua  ben  Ilananiah,  and  Akiba 
held  with  unbelievers  at  Home  (see  Hacher,  "Ag. 
Tan."  i.  85).  It  is  notewortliy  that  even  in  the 
time  of  Gamaliel  the  Christians  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  Judaism  the  misfortunes  that  had  be- 
fallen Israel.  In  discussing  with  Gamaliel,  a  "miu" 
quoted  Ilosea  v.  G  to  demonstrate  that  God  had 
completely  forsaken  Israel  (Yeb.  103b;  Midr.  Teli. 
to  Ps.  X.).  A  similar  argument  was  used,  not  in 
words  but  in  gesture,  by  another  min  against  Joshua 
ben  Hananiah,  who  answered  by  a  sign  that  God's 
protecting  hand  was  still  stretched  over  I.srael  (Hag. 
5b).  This  took  place  in  the  palace  of  Hadrian, 
who  questioned  Joshua  as  to  how  God  created 
the  world  (Gen.  R.  x.);  concerning  the  angels 
(Gen.  R.  Ixxviii. ;  Lam,  R.  iii.  21);  as  to  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body  (Gen.  R,  xxviii. ;  Eccl. 
R.  xii.  5);  and  in  regard  to  the  Decalogue  (Pesik. 
R.  21). 

But  rabbinical  polemics  assumed  a  more  violent 
character  when  the  Church,  having  accjuired  polit- 
ical power,  threw  aside  all  reserve,  and  invective 
and  abuse  became  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  assail- 
ants of  Judaism.  A  direct  attack  upon  Christianity 
was  made  by  the  Palestinian  amora  H.  Simlai.  His 
attacks  were  especially  directed  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (Gen.  R.  viii. ;  Yer.  Her.  ix.  lid,  12a). 
A  later  Palestinian  amora,  R.  Abbahu.  refuted  all 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity  (Yalk., 
Gen.  47;  Gen.  R.  xxv. ;  Shab.  1.52b).  With  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Abbahu  says: 
"A  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  may  have  a  father,  a 
brother,  or  a  son  to  share  in  or  dispute  his  sover- 
eignty, but  the  Lord  said,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God! 
I  am  the  first ' — that  is,  I  have  no  father — '  and  be- 
sides nie  there  is  no  God  ' — that  is,  I  have  no  son  " 
(see  Isa.  xliv.  0;  Ex.  R.  xxix.).  Commenting  upon 
Num.  xxiii.  19,  Abbahu  says,  "God  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent;  if  a  man  say,  'lam  God,' 
he  lieth ;  and  if  he  say,  "  I  am  the  son  of  man  '  [Mes- 
siah], he  shall  repent;  and  if  he  say,  '  I  shall  go  up 
to  heaven  ' — he  mav  sav  it,  but  he  can  not  perform 
it"  (Yer.  Ta'an.  i.  1). 

The  Church  Fathers  who  lived  after  Jerome  knew 
less  and  less  of  Judaism,  and  merelj'  repeated  the 
arguments  that  had  been  used  by  their  predecessors, 
supplemented  by  more  or  less  slanderous  attacks 
borrowed  from  pagan  anti  Jewish  writings.  Spain 
became  from  the  sixth  century  a  hotbed  of  Chris- 
tian polemics  against  Judaism.  Among  the  numer- 
ous works  written  there,  the  oldest  and  the  most 
important  was  that  of  Isidor\is  Ilispalensis.  In  a 
book  entitled  "Contra  Jud.Tos,"  the  .Vrchbishop  of 
Seville  grouped  all  the  Biblical  passages  that  had 


been  employed  by  the  Fathers  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  Whether  learned  Spanish 
Jews  took  up  the  controversy  and  re- 
Polemics  plied  to  Isidorus'  arguments  by  coun- 
with  ter-trealisesin  Latin,  as  Gratz  believes 

Christians.  ("Gcsch."  v.  75  et  seg.),  is  doubtful. 
In  Spain,  as  everywhere  else  in  that 
period,  the  Jews  paid  littleatlention  to  attacks  writ- 
ten in  Latin  or  Greek,  which  languages  were  not 
understood  by  the  masses.  Jloreover,  the  Christian 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  etc.,  seemed 
to  them  to  stand  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
the5'  deemed  it  superfluous  to  refute  them. 

The  expansion  of  Karaism  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  awakened  in  the  Jews  the  polemical 
spirit.  Alive  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  tradi- 
tional Judaism  through  the  new  sect,  which,  owing 
to  the  inertness  of  the  Geonim  of  tlie  Babylonian 
academies,  was  rajiidly  growing,  several  rabbinical 
scholars  took  up  the  study  of  both  Biblical  and  sec- 
ular sciences,  which  enabled  them  to  advance  against 
the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Karaites  a  systematic 
defense  of  Jewish  beliefs.  The  first  known  polemist 
of  that  period  was  David  ilin  Merwan  al-Mukara- 
mas,  who  <levoted  the  eighth  and  tenlh  chapters  of 
his  ""Ishrun  al-Makalat"  to  the  refutation  of  Chris- 
tian dogmas.  He  was  followed  by  Saadia  Gaon, 
who,  both  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  and  in 
the  second  chapter  of  his  philosophical  "  Emimol 
weDe'ot,"  assailed  the  arguments  of  the  Church. 
He  maintained  that  the  Jewish  religious  system, 
which  allowed  man  to  approach  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible to  perfection,  would  always  exist,  and  would 
not  be  replaced  by  any  other,  least  of  all  by  the 
Christian,  which  transmuted  mere  abstractions  into 
divine  personalities. 

More  aggressive  was  Saadia's  contemporary,  the 
Karaite  Al-Kirkisani.  In  the  third  treatise  of  his 
"Kitab  al-Anwar  wal-^Iarakib  "  (eh.  xvi.)  he  says 
that  "  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  as  practised  at 
present,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.  It  originated  with  Paul,  who  ascribed 
divinity  to  Jesus  and  proi)helic  inspiration  to  him- 
self. It  was  Paul  that  denied  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing the  commandments  and  taught  that  religion 
consisted  in  humility  ;  and  it  was  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil which  adopted  precejits  that  occur  neither  in  the 
Law  nor  in  the  Gospels  nor  in  the  Acts  of  Peter 
and  Paul."  Equally  violent  in  their  attacks  upon 
Christianity  were  the  Karaite  writers  Japheth  hen 
Ali  and  Hadassi — the  former  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  Bible,  and  the  latter  in  his  "Eshkol  ha- 
Kofer,"  in  which  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity are  harshly  criticized.  The  assertion  of  the 
Christians  that  God  was  born  of  a  woman  and  as- 
sumed a  human  form  in  the  person  of  Jestis  is  con- 
sidered by  Hadassi  to  be  blasphemous.  Sloreover, 
the  reason  given  by  the  Church  that  God  willed  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  in  order  to  free  the  world  from 
its  thraldom  to  Satan,  is  declared  by  him  to  be 
absurd ;  for.  he  asks,  has  the  world  grown  any  bet- 
ter as  a  result  of  this  incarnation?  are  there  fewer 
murderers,  adulterers,  etc.,  among  the  Christians 
than  there  were  among  the  pagans? 

The  first  works  wholly  devoted  to  the  refutation 
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of  Christianity  appeared  iii  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  Spain— the  preeminently  fertile 
source  of  anti-Jewish  writings  between  the  sixth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  the  outgrowth 
of  therestlessaggressivenessof  the  Christian  clergy, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  irruption  of  fanati- 
cism marking  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  planned 
the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Jews  through  the 
medium  of  polemical  works  written  by  converts 
from  Judaism.  The.se  converts,  instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  usual  arguments  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament,  claimed  to  demonstrate  from  the 
Haggadah  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — from  the 
very  part  of  rabbinical  literature  which  they  mo.st 
derided  and  abused!  This  new  method  of  war- 
fare was  inaugurated  in  Spain  by 
Petrus  Al-  Petrus  Alphonsi  (whose  name  before 
phonsi  and  baptism  was  Moses  Sephardi)  in  his 
Jacob  ben  series  of  dialogues  against  the  Jews, 
Reuben.  the  disputants  being  himself  before 
and  himself  after  conversion  (Cologne, 
1536;  later  in  "  Bibliotheca  Patrura,"  ed.  Migne,  civil. 
53o).  To  arm  themselves  against  these  attacks 
learned  Spanish  Jews  began  to  compose  manuals 
of  polemics.  About  a  quarter  of  a.  century  after  the 
composition  of  Judah  ha-Levi's  famous  apologetical 
work,  the  "Cuzari,"  in  which  Judaism  wasdefended 
against  the  attacks  of  Christians,  Karaites,  and 
philosophers,  Jacob  ben  Reuben  wrote  the  "Sefcr 
Milhamot  Adonai."  This  is  divided  into  twelve 
chapters,  and  contains,  besides  refutations  of  the 
Christian  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  thorough  criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  ho  points  out  many 
contradictions. 

About  the  same  time  Joseph  Kimhi,  also  a  native 
of  Spain,  wrote  the  "Sefer  ha-Berit,"  a  dialogue  be- 
tween a  believer  and  an  apostate.      The   believer 
■  maintains  that  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
is  attested  by  the  morality  of  its  adherents.     The 
Ten  Commandments,  at  least,  are  observed  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness.     The  Jews  concede 
I     no  divine  honors  to  any  besides  God ;   they  do  not 
1     perjure   themselves,  nor  commit  murder,  nor  rob. 
.     Jewish  girls  remain  modestly  at  home,  while  Chris- 
I     tian  girls  are  careless  of  their  self-respect.    Even  their 
I     Christian  antagonists  admit  that  the  Jew  practises 
I     hospitalit)'  toward  his  brother  Jew,  ransoms  the 
prisoner,  clothes  the  naked,  and  feeds  the  hungry. 
The  accusation  that  the  Jews  exact  exorbitant  inter- 
est from  Christians  is  balanced  by  Kimhi's  state- 
ment that  Christians  also  take  usurious  interest, 
even  from  their  fellow  Christians,  while  wealthy 
Jews  lend   money   to   their   coreligionists  without 
charging  any  interest  whatever. 

Great  activity  in  the  field  of  polemics  was  dis- 
played by  both  Jews  and  Christians  in  Spain  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Among  the 
Christian  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most 
noteworthy  are  the  "Capistrum  Juda;orum"  and 
the  "  Pugio  Fidei "  (Paris,  1651 ;  Leipsic,  1667).  In 
the  latter  work,  Raymund  Martin  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  from  the  Talmud.  Midrash,  and  other 
sources  that  Jesus  is  announced  in  rabbinical  litera- 
ture as  the  Messiah  and  the  son  of  God ;  that  the 
Jewish  laws,  although  revealed  by  God,  were  abro- 


gated by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah;  that  the  Tal- 
mudistscorrupted  the  text  of  the  Bible,  as  is  indi- 
cated in  the  "Tikkun  Soferim."  Some 
Raymund  of  Martin's  arguments  were  used  by 
Martin  and  Pablo  Christiani  in  his  disputation  with 
Nah-         Nahmanidcs,   who  victoriously  com- 

manides.  bated  them  before  King  Janies  and 
many  eccle.siastical  dignitaries.  Both 
theargumentsandthcirrefutation  were  reproduced  in 
a  special  work  entitled  "  Wikkuah,"  written  by  Xah- 
manides  himself.  The  subjects  discussed  were:  (i) 
Has  the  Messiah  appeared?  (2)  Should  the  Messiah 
announced  by  the  Prophets  be  considered  as  a  god, 
or  as  a  man  born  of  human  parents?  (3)  Are  the 
Jews  or  the  Christians  the  possessors  of  the  true 
faith?  A  direct  refutation  of  Raymund  Martin's 
I' Pugio  Fidei"  was  written  by  Solomon  Adret,  who, 
in  view  of  the  misuse  of  the  Haggadah  by  converts 
to  Christianity,  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  that 
part  of  the  Jewish  literature. 

The  production  of  Jewish  polemical  works  in 
Spain  increased  with  the  frequency  of  the  attacks 
upon  Judaism,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, by  baptized  Jews.  Of  the  latter  the  most 
renowned  were:  Alfonso  of  Valladolid  (Abner  of 
Burgos),  author  of  the  anti-Jewish  w^orks  "  Jloreh  Ze- 
dek"  (Spanish  version,  "El  Mustador")  and  "Tesliu- 
bot  'al  Milhamot  Adonai "  (Spanish,  "Los  Batallos 
de  Dios");  Astruc  Raimuch  (Christian  name,  Dios 
Carne).  who  was  the  author  of  a  letter,  in  Hebrew, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  verify,  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  original 
sin,  redemption,  and  transubstantiation;  Pablo  de 
Santa  Maria  (Solomon  Levi  of  Burgos),  author  of  a 
satire  on  the  festival  of  Purim,  addressed  to  Me'i'r 
ben  Solomon  Alguades;  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe 
(Joshua  ben  Joseph  al-Lorqui),  who  wrote  the  anti- 
Jewish  "Tractatus  Contra  Perfidiam  Judaorum" 
and  "De  Juda?is  Erroribus  ex  Talmuth  "  (the  latter 
was  published,  under  the  title  '"Hebrajomastic,"  at 
Zurich,  ir)53;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1602;  Ham- 
burg, n.d.;  and  in  Bibliotheca  Magna  Veterum  Pa- 
truni.  Lyons  [vol.  xxvi.],  and  Cologne,  1618). 

Against  the  writings  of  these  converts,  the  two 
last-named  of  whom  organized  the  disputation  of 
Tortosa,  held  before  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  I-una) 
in  1413,  there  appeared  a  series  of  works  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  aggressiveness  of  their  tone. 
The  first  of  this  series  was  the  "'Ezer  ha-Dat"  of 
Ibn  Pulgar.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  ("sbe- 
'arira"),  the  last  of  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  the 
work  of  Alfonso  of  Valladolid.  To  the  letter  of 
Astruc  Raimuch  there  appeared  two  answers,  the 
more  interesting  of  which  is  that  of  Solomon  b"n 
Reuben  Bonfed,  in  rimed  prose.  Apologizing  for 
discussing  the  contents  of  a  letter  not  addressed  to 
him,  Bonfed  minutely  examines  the  Christian  dog- 
mas and  proceeds  to  show  how  irrational  and  unten- 
able they  are.    "  You  twist  and  distort 

Pablo  de  the  Biblical  text  to  establish  the  doc- 
Santa  Maria  trine  of  the  Trinity.  Had  you  a  qua- 
and  Joseph  ternity  to  prove,  you  would  demon- 
ibn  Vives.  strate  it  quite  as  strikingly  and  con- 
vincingly from  the  Old  Testament." 
An  answer  to  Pablo's  satire  was  written  by  Joseph 
ibn  Vives  al-Lorqui.    The  writer  expresses  his  aston- 
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ishmcnt  that  Pablo  should  have  rhansed  his  faith. 
Satirically  ho  canvasses  the  various  motives  wliich 
might  have  led  him  to  take  such  a  step— desire  for 
wealth  and  power,  the  gratilication  of  sensual  long- 
injjrs— and  naively  concludes  that  probably  Pablo 
liud  carefully  studied  Christianity  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  its  dogmas  were  well  founded. 
He  (.loseph),  therefore,  begged  Pablo  to  enlighten 
him  on  eight  specific  points  which  seemed  to  war- 
rant doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity:  (1)  The 
mission  of  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Prophets 
was  to  deliver  Israel.  Was  this  accomplished  by 
Jesus?  (2)  It  is  expressly  slated  by  the  Prophets 
that  the  Messiah  would  assemble  the  Jews,  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  and  lead  them  out  from 
exile.  How,  then,  can  this  be  applied  to  Jesus,  who 
came  when  the  Jews  still  jjossessed  their  land?  (3) 
It  is  predicted  that  after  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah, 
Palestine,  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  who 
would  have  at  their  head  David  for  king,  woidd  en- 
joy unbroken  prositerity.  J5ut  is  there  any  country 
more  desolate  than  that  land  is  now?  (4)  After  the 
arrival  of  the  Messiah,  God,  the  Prophets  foretold, 
would  be  recognized  by  the  Whole  universe.  Has 
this  been  fullilled  ?  ("))  Where  is  the  universal  peace 
predicted  for  the  Messianic  time  by  the  Prophets? 

(6)  Where  is  the  Temple,  with  its  divine  service  by 
the  priests  and  Levites,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  re- 
store, according  to  the  predictions  of  the  Pro]ihels? 

(7)  Great  miracles  are  foretold — the  worship  in  Jeru- 
.salem  of  God  by  all  nations;  the  war  between  Gog 
and  Magog ;  etc.  Did  these  take  place  at  the  time  of 
Jesus?  (8)  Did  any  prophet  predict  that  the  Messiah 
would  abrogate  the  Mosaic  law?  "These,"  says 
Joseph  ibn  Vives,  "are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
doubts  that  have  been  suggested  to  lue  by  the  words 
of  the  Prophets.  Much  more  difficult  to  allay  are 
my  doubts  concerning  the  birth,  death,  and  resur- 
reetiou  of  Jesus,  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
and  others,  his  miracles;  but  these  I  would  discuss 
orally,  and  not  in  writing." 

A  general  work  against  Christianity  was  written 
in  Sjianish,  under  the  title "Tratado"  ("  Bittul'Ikkere 
liaNo/.erim"  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Joseph 
ibn  Shem-T<>'j).  I'.V  the  philosopher  Ilasdai  Crescas. 
In  a  dispa.ssionate,  dignitied  manner  he  refutes  on 
philosophical  groimds  the  doctrines  of 

Hasdai       original  sin,  redemption,  the  Trinity, 

Crescas.  the  incarnation,  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, transnbstanliation,  liaptism, 
and  the  .Messianic  mission  of  Jesus,  and  attacks 
the  Gospels.  Another  general  anti-Christian  work. 
entitled  "Eben  Holian,"  and  modeled  upon  the 
"Milhamol  Adonai"  of  Jacol)  ben  Reuben,  was 
written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Shem-Tob  ben  I-saac  ibn  Shaprut,  who,  in  1376,  de- 
bated in  public  at  I'amplona  with  Cardinal  Pedro 
de  Luna,  afterward  I5ene<lict  XIII.,  on  the  dogmas 
of  original  sin  and  redemi)tion.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  lifteen  chapters,  the  last  being  devoted 
to  the  refutation  of  the  work  of  Alfonso  of  Vallailolid 
against  the  "  Milhamot  Adonai "  of  Jacob  ben  H<'iiben. 

Of  the  same  character  as  the  "Eben  Holian."  and 
of  about  the  same  date,  are  the  works  written  by 
Closes  Cohen  of  Tordcsillas  and  by  Ilayyim  ibn 
Musa,  entitled  respectively  "  'Ezer  lia-Emuuah"  and 


"Magcn  wa-l{oiuah."  A  masterpiece  of  satire  upon 
Christian  dogma  is  t  he  "Igger<'t  al-Tchi  ka-Aboteka," 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  rifteentli  century  by 
Proliat  Dnran  and  addressed  to  the  bapli/.ed  Jew 
David  Bonct  liongoron.  It  was  .so  skilfully  coin- 
posed  that  until  the  appearance  of  Josejih  ibn  Shein- 
Tob's commentary  tlieretm  Christian  authors  believed 
it  to  be  favorable  to  Christianity,  and  frei|ueutly 
quoted  it  imder  the  corrupted  title  "  Alteci  Hoteea"; 
but  when  they  perceived  the  real  character  of  the 
ejiistle  they  strove  to  destroy  all  the  cojiies  known. 
Associated  with  this  letter  is  Duran's  iioleniic  "  Keli- 
mat  ha-Goyim,"  a  criticism  of  Christian  dogma, 
written  in  13i)7  at  the  request  of  Hasdai  Crescas, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  much  used  by  his 
kinsman  Simon  ben  Zemah  Duran  in  his  attacks 
upon  Christianity,  especially  in  those  which  concern 
the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  are  made  in  his 
commentary  on  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers  (''  .Magen 
Abot,"  published  separately  under  the  title  "  Keslict 
u-Magen,"  Leghorn,  1785;  reedited  by  M.  Sleiu- 
schneider,  Berlin,  1881). 

The  earliest  anti-Jewish  writings  in  France  date 
from  the  lir.st  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Between 
82")  and  840  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote  three 
anti-Jewish  epistles,  among  which  was  one  entitled 
"  De  Insolentia  Juda'orum,"  and  one  "Concerning 
theSuiierstitionsof  the  Jews"  ("  Ago- 
In  bardi  Opera,"  ed.  Migne,  civ.).     The 

France.  author  endeavors,  in  the  latter  work, 
to  show  from  various  Biblical  pas- 
sages that  the  society  of  Jews  should  be  avoided 
even  more  than  association  with  pagans,  since  .lews  )■ 
are  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  He  recoimts  the  H 
iudgments  passed  by  the  Church  Fathers  upon  the 
Jews,  the  restrictive  measures  taken  against  them 
by  difTerent  councils,  their  superstitions,  and  their 
])ersistcnt  refusal  to  believe  in  .Jesus.  Agobard's 
successor  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  Bishoji  Amolo, 
al.so  wrote  against  the  Jews,  denouncing  their  .super- 
stitions, calling  attention  to  the  invidious  expres- 
sions tised  by  them  to  designate  the  Apostles  and 
the  Gospels,  and  exposing  the  Hctitions  character  of 
their  arguments  in  defense  of  their  Messianic  hopes 
("fVintra  Juda'os,"  ed.  Jligne,  cxvi.). 

However,  works  like  those  of  Agobard  and  Amolo 
were  very  rare  in  France  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  they  began  to  multiply  only  after  the 
Crusades,  when  every  priest  considered  himself 
charged  with  the  duty  of  saving  Jewish  .souls.  The 
many  anti-Jewish  works  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centin-ies  include:  "  De  Incarnatione,  Adver- 
sus  Jud«;os,"  by  Gnilbert;  "  Annulus  sen  Dialogus 
Christian!  ct  Judaii  de  Fidei  Sacramentis,"  by  Ru- 
pert; "Tractatus  Adversus  Juda-orum  Inveteratam 
Duritiem,"  bj'  Pierre  le  Venerable ;  "Contra  Juda;- 
orum  "  (anonymous);  "Liber  Contra  Perfidiam  Ju- 
da'orum," by  Pierre  of  Blois;  "Altercatio  Jnda;i 
de  Fide  Christiana,"  by  Gilbert  Crepin  ;  "  De  Mcssia 
Ej usque  Adveutu  PfiPterito,"  by  Nicolas  de  Lyra. 
From  the  thirteenth  century  polemical  works  in 
French  began  to  appear,  as,  for  instance,  "  De  la 
Disputation  de  la  Synagogueet  de  la  Sainte  Eglise" 
(.lubinal,  "  Mysti^res  du  XV'  Sif-cle,"  ii.  404-408); 
"La  Disputation  du  Juyf  et  du  Crestian "  ("  His- 
toire  Litteraire  de  France,"  xxiii.  217). 
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On  the  part  of  the  Jews  there  appeared  in  north- 
ern France  a  collection  of  replies  made  "  to  infidels 
and  Christians  "  by  several  members  of  the  Otlicial 
family,  especially  by  Joseph  the  Zealot  (who  is 
credited  with  the  redaction  of  the  Ilebi-ew  version, 
riititled  "Wikkuah,"  of  the  disputation  of  1240  be- 
tween Nicholas  Donin  and  four  representatives  of 
the  Jews),  Jehiel  of  Paris,  Judah  ben  David  of 
Melun,  Samuel  ben  Solomon,  and  Moses  de  Coucy. 
The  characteristic  features  of  these  controversies  are 
the  absence  of  fanaticism  in  the  clerical  disputants 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  who  do  not 
content  themselves  with  standing  upon  the  defen- 
sive, but  often  attack  their  opponents,  not  with  dia- 
lectics, but  with  clever  repartee.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  example:  Nathan  ben  Jleshullam 
was  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  exile,  while  that  of  Babylon,  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  the  worst 
of  crimes,  idolatry,  lasted  only  seventy  )'ears.  He 
answered:  "Because  in  the  time  of  the  First  Temple 
the  Jews  made  stone  images  of  Astarte  and  other 
statues  which  could  not  last  for  long;  while  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Temple  they  deified  one  of  them- 
selves, Jesus,  to  whom  thcv  applied  many  prophecies, 
thus  creating  a  durable  idol  which  attracted  manj- 
worshipers.  Thegravity  of  the  fault,  therefore,  called 
for  a  corresponding  severity  in  the  punishment." 

Regular  treatises  in  defense  of  Judaism  against 
the  attacks  of  Christianity  began  to  appear  in  south- 
ern France.  The  most  important  of  these  were:  the 
"Sefer  ha-Berit"   of  Joseph   Kindii    (see    above); 

the  "Mahazik  ha-Emunah  "  of  Mor- 

In  decai  ben  Josiphiah;   the  "Milhemet 

Provence.    Mizwah"  of  Mcir  ben  Simon  of  Nar- 

bonne;  and  three  works  by  Isaac  ben 
Nathan — a  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  the  epistle  of  the  fictitious  Samuel  of  Morocco 
(who  endeavored  to  demonstrate  from  the  Bible  the 
Messialiship  of  Jesus):  "Tokahat  Mat'eli."  against 
Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe;  and  "  Mibzar  Yizhak,"  a 
■general  attack  upon  Christianity.  An  interesting 
polemical  work  was  written  in  France  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Isaac  Lopez,  under  the 
ititle  "Kur  Mazref  ha-Eraunot  u-Mar'ch  lia-Emet." 
It  is  divided  into  twelve  chajiters  or  "gates,"  and 
contains,  besides  a  refutation  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  thorough 
criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  which  the  author  points  out  many  contra- 
dictions and  false  statements.  He  accuses  Paul  of 
hypocrisy  for  prohibiting  in  one  country  what  he 
allowed  in  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  who  clung  to  the  Mosaic  law,  he  did 
not  dare  to  recommend  the  abrogation  of  circumci- 
sion and  other  commandments:  "For  circumcision 
verily  profiteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law;  but  if  thou 
be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  made 
uncircumcision."  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the 
law"  (Hom.  ii.  2.5,  iii.  31).  Btit  to  the  Galatians  he 
said:  "Behold,  I  Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be 
circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  For 
I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is  circumcised,  he 
is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law  "  (Gal.  v.  2,  3).  "  If 
this  is  the  case,"  asks  Lopez,  "why  did  not  Paul, 


who  was  circumcised,  observe  the  Mosaic  law? 
Then,  again,  why  did  he  cause  his  disciple  Timothy 
to  lie  circumcised?"  To  the  Hebrews  Paul  said, 
"He  that  desi)ised  Moses'  law  died  without  mercy 
under  two  or  three  witnesses"  (Heb.  x.  28);  but  to 
his  di.sciple  Titus  he  wrote,  "But  avoid  foolish 
questions,  and  genealogies,  and  contentions,  and  stri- 
vings about  the  law  ;  for  they  are  unprofitable  and 
vain"  (Titus  iii.  9). 

Although  the  "  Disputatio  Christianorum  et  Judte- 
orum  dim  Romie  Habita  Coram  Imperatore  Con- 
stantino" (Mayence,  1544)  is  founded  on  a  fiction, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  religious  controversies  be- 
tween Christians  and  Jews  in  Italy  wore  held  as 
early  as  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IV.  (608-615). 

Alcuin  (73.'5-804)  relates  that  while  he 
In  Italy,     was  in  Pavia  a  disputation  took  place 

between  a  Jew  named  Julius  and 
Peter  of  Pisa.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  re- 
ligious controversies  anti-Jewish  writings  were  very 
rare  in  Italy  before  the  Crusades;  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  known  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  century 
was  that  of  Damiani,  entitled  "Antilogus  Contra 
Jud;eos, "  in  which  he  sought,  by  means  of  numer- 
ous passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  those 
relating  to  the  Creation,  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  the  triple  priestly  benediction,  the  thrice- 
repeated  "Holy,"  and  the  Messianic  passages,  to  es- 
tablish the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  (Migne,  "  Patrologia,"  2d  .series, 
18.53;  comp.  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  "Gesch.  der 
Juden  in  Rom,"  i.  26  et  serj.). 

But  from  the  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  anti-,Iewish  writings  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  be- 
gan to  multiply.  To  the  earlier  calumny  that  the 
Talmud  contained  blasphemies  against  Christianity, 
there  was  added,  after  the  twelfth  century,  the  accu- 
sation that  the  Jews  used  Christian  blood  for  ritual 
purposes.  About  the  same  time  also  there  appeared 
the  charge  that  the  Jews  pierce  the  consecrated  host 
until  blood  Hows.  The  first  Jewish  polemical  wri- 
ter in  Italy  seems  to  have  been  Closes  of  Salerno, 
who,  between  122.5  and  1240,  composed  "Ma'amar 
ha-Emunah  "  and  "Ta'anot,"  in  both  of  which  he 
attacked  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity. 
They  were  followed  by  other  polemics,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  "  Milhamot  Adonai  "  (or 
"She'elot  u-Teshubot,"  or  " 'Edut  Adonai  Ne'ema- 
nah  ").  by  Solomon  ben  Jekuthiel ;  the  "  Jlagen  Abra- 
ham" (or  "AVikkuah"),  by  Abraham  Farissol :  and 
the  "Hassagot  'al  Sifre  ha-Shilluhini,"  by  Brieli. 

The  shamefully  oppressive  economic  and  polit- 
ical conditions  under  which  the  Jews  labored  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria  during  the  Middle  Ages 
rendered  them  regardless  of  the  flood  of  anti-Jewish 
writings  with  which  those  countries  became  inun- 
dated. It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
polemical   w^ork   against   Christianity  appeared   in 

Austria.     This  was  written    by  Lip- 
In  niann  Miilhausen,  under  the  title  "Se- 
Germany     fer  ha-Nizzal.ion,"  and  it  consisted  of 
and          3.54  paragrapiis.  the  last  eight  of  which 
Austria,      contained  a  dispute  which  took  place 

between  the  author  and  a  convert 
named  Peter.  Lipmann  quotes  in  his  work  346 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  upon  which  Ills 
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argument  against  Cliristianity  is  bascil.  Very  cliar- 
actcristic  is  his  objection  to  tlie  divinity  of  Jesus. 
"If  really  God  liail  willed  to  descend  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  Me,  in  His  omnipotence,  would 
liave  found  means  to  do  so  without  degrading  Him- 
self to  bo  born  of  a  woman."  The  Gospel  itself,  ac- 
cording to  Lipmann,  speaks  against  the  assumption 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  since,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  David. 
it  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  raised  bj'  Lip- 
mann to  tlie  doctrineof  rcdempti(m,  mention  maybe 
made  of  the  following:  "Why,"  asks  he,  "did  God 
cau.se  Jesus  to  be  born  after  thousands  of  generations 
had  lived  and  died,  and  thus  allow  pious  men  to 
suffer  damnation  for  a  fault  which  they  had  not 
committed?  Was  it  necessary  that  Christ  should 
be  horn  of  >Iary  oidy,  and  were  not  Sarah,  Miriam, 
Abigail,  Hulda,  and  others  ccjually  worthy  of  this  fa- 
vor? Then,  again,  if  mankind  he  redeemed  through 
Christ,  and  the  original  sin  be  forgiven  through  his 
crucilixion,  why  is  the  earth  still  laboring  under  the 
Lord'scurse:  '  In  sorrow  thou  shall  bring  forth  chil- 
dren.' '  Thorns  al.so  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
to  thee'  [Gen.  iii.  16,  18j?  Were  there  invisible 
curses  which  have  been  removed,  while  the  visible 
were  allowed  to  remain?"  As  may  be  readily  sur- 
mised, the  "SeferhaXizzahon  "  called  forth  a  num- 
ber of  replies  from  Christians.  Of  these  there  were 
published  Wilhelm  Schickard's  "Triuniphiitor  Vap- 
ulans,  sive  Uefutatio  Blasphcmi  Libri  Hehraiei"  (Tu- 
bingen, 1629),  Stephen  Gerlow's  "Disputatio  Con- 
tra Lipmanni  Nizzachon  "  (Konigsberg,  1647),  and 
Christian  Schotan's  "  Anti-Lipmanniana"  (Franeker, 
1659).  In  1615  there  appeared  also  in  Germany  a 
polemical  work  in  Judieo-German  entitled  "  Der 
Jlldische  Tlieriak  " ;  it  was  composed  bj'  Solomon 
OfTenhau.son,  and  was  directed  against  the  anti-Jew- 
ish "  Schlangenbalg  "  of  the  convert  Samuel  Bronz. 

The  Jewish   work   which  more   than  any  other 

aroused  the  antagonism  of  Christian  writers  was  the 

"Hizzuk    Enuinah "  of    the   Karaite 

Isaac        Isaac  Troki,  which  was  written  in  Po- 

Troki's  land  and  translated  into  Latin,  Ger- 
"  Hizzuk  man,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  occu- 
Emunah."  pies  two  volumes  and  is  subdivided 
into  ninety-nine  chapters.  The  book 
begins  by  demonstrating  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
Messiah  predicted  by  the  Prophets.  "This,"  says 
the  author,  "is  evident  (1)  from  his  pedigree,  (2) 
from  his  acts,  (3)  from  the  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  (4)  from  the  fact  that  during  his  existence  the 
promises  that  related  to  the  advent  of  the  expected 
Messiah  were  not  fullilled."  His  argument  on 
these  points  is  as  follows:  (1)  Jesus' pedigree:  With- 
out discussing  the  question  of  the  relationsliip  of 
Joseph  to  David,  wluchis  very  doubtful,  one  may  ask 
what  has  Jesus  to  do  with  .Joseph,  who  was  not  his 
father?  (2)  Hisacts:  According  to  >[att.  .\.  34,  Jesus 
said,  "Think  not  that  I  come  to  make  peace  on  earth; 
I  come  not  to  send  peace  but  the  sword,  and  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law."  On  the  other  hand.  Holy 
Writ  attributes  to   the  true    and    expected   Mes- 


siah actions  contrary  to  those  of  Jesus.  (3)  The 
period  of  liis  existence:  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  did 
not  come  at  the  time  foretold  by  the  Prophets,  for 
they  predicted  the  advent  of  Messiah  at  the  latter 
days(Isa.  ii.  2).  (4)  The  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
promises:  All  the  Prophets  predicted  that  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah  peace  and  justice  would  reign  in 
the  world,  not  only  among  men  but  even  among  the 
animals;  yet  there  is  not  one  sincere  Christian  who 
would  claim  that  this  has  been  fullilled. 

Among  Isaac  Troki's  objections  to  the  divinity  of 
Jesiis  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  Chris- 
tian who  ojiposes .Judaism  must  believe  that  the  .Jews 
tormented  and  crucified  .Jesus  either  with  hiswillor 
against  his  will.  If  with  his  will,  then  the  .Jews 
had  ample  sanction  for  what  they  did.  Besides,  if 
Jesus  was  really  willing  to  meet  such  a  fate,  what 
cause  was  there  for  complaint  and  affliction?  And 
why  did  he  pray  in  the  manner  related  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  39?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  crucifixion  was  against  his  will,  how  then  can 
he  be  regarded  as  God — he,  who  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  power  of  those  who  brought  him  to  the 
cross?  How  could  one  who  had  not  the. power  to 
save  his  own  life  be  held  as  the  Savior  of  all  man- 
kind?  (ch.  xlvii.). 

In  the  last  chapter  Isaac  quotes  Kev.  xxii.  18.  and 
.asks  how  Christians  could  consistently  make  changes 
of  such  a  glaring  nature;  for  the  change  of  the  Sab- 
bath from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  not  authorized  by  Jesus  or  any  of  his  disciples; 
and  the  partaking  of  the  blood  and  flesh  of  a  stran- 
gled beast  is  a  palpable  infringement  of  the  dictates 
of  the  Apostles. 

A  series  of  apologetic  and  polemical  works,  writ- 
ten in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  .scholarly  refugees 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  Holland  and  in  some 
places  in  Italy.  Of  these  the  most  important  are: 
"  Sobre  el  Capitulo  53  de  Ezaya  c  au- 
By  tros  Tcxtosde  Sagrada  Escritura,"  hy 

Maranos.  Montalto;  "  Livro  Fayto  .  .  .  em  Que 
Mostraa  Vcrdad  de  Di versos  Textose 
Cazas,  Que  Alegflo  as  Gentilidades  para  Confirmar 
Suas  Seictas,"  by  the  same  author;  "  Tractado  de  la 
Verdad  de  la  Ley  "  (Hebrew  transl.  by  Isaac  Gomez 
de  Gora,  under  the  title  "Torat  Mosheh  "),  by  Saul 
Levi  Jlortcira;  "Tratado  da  Calumnia,"  by  Nal.i- 
mios  de  Castro;  "  Fuenta  Clara,  las  Excellencias  y 
Calumnias  de  los  Hebreos,"  by  Isaac  Cardoso; 
"  Prevenciones  Divinas  Contra  la  Vance  Idolafria  dc 
las  Gentes"  and  "Explicar;ao  Paraphrastica  Solirc  o 
Capitulo  53  de  Propheta  Isahias,"  by  Balthazar 
Orobio  de  Castro;  "Forfalazzo"  (Hebrew  transl.  by 
Marco  Luzzatto),  by  Abraham  Peregrino. 

Though  nuich  less  violent  than  the  Christian  anti- 
.lewisli  writings,  an  extensive  anti-Jewish  polemical 
literature  has  been  produced  by  Jlohammedan  schol- 
ars. The  subject-matter  of  this  literature  is  closely 
connected  with  Ihe  earlier  attacks  upon  Judaism 
found  in  the  ICoran  and  flic  traditiiui  ("hadith  "). 
the  most  debated  charge  Ijeing  that  of  having  falsi- 
fied certain  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
omitted  others.  Among  the  examjiles  of  fiilsifica- 
tion  is  the  Biblical  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abra- 
ham, in  which,  according  to  the  Jlohammedans,  the 
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name  of  Isaac  was  substituted  for  tliat  of  Ishmael. 
The  passages  omitted  contained  the  predictions  re- 
garding the  advent  of  Mohammed  and  his  mission 
to  all  nianliind.  A  common  point  for  controversj' 
also  was  the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the  divine 
laws — the  Sabbath  law,  the  dietary  laws,  and  other 
Biblical  commandments. 

On  the  Jewish  part  very  little  was  written  against 
Islam,  and  besides  occasional  attacks  scattered 
through  the  Biblical  commentaries  of  the  Rabbin- 
ites  and  Karaites,  and   the  philosophical  works  of 

Saadia,  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  Judah  ha- 
In  Islam.    Levi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  and  others, 

Jewish  literature  contains  but  two 
productions  of  any  extent  that  are  devoted  to  an 
attack  upon  Islam:  the  "Ma'amar  'al  Yishmacl"  of 
Solomon  ben  Adret,  refuting  the  attacks  upon  the 
Bible  by  Aim  Mohammed  ibn  Ilazm,  and  the 
"Keshet  u-Magen  "  of  Simon  Duran. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  printed 
polemical  works  in  Hebrew  and  Judseo-German: 

Tni3X3  'nn  Vx  mjN,  Proflat  Duran.    Published  with  the  anti- 
Christian  satire  of  Solomon  Bonfed 
and  the  disputation  of  Shem-Tob  ben 
Joseph    Falaquera.     Constantinople, 
1570-75;    Breslau,  1844,  in    the   col- 
lection a'niD'i  v^V-  with  a  German 
translation  by  Geiger. 
'p">l'?n  yc'iH'  '1  mjN,  Joseph  ibn  Vives' answer  to  Pablo  Chris- 
tian!.    Published    In    "Dibre    Haka- 
mira,"  Metz,  1M9. 
iji'^i'n  .TnN  (Dlsputatio  Leoni  Joseph!  Alfonsi  cum 
Rabbino  Judah  Mizrahi),  Isaac  Baer 
Levinsohn.    Leipsic,  18<>4. 
D'Djn  njiCN,  Hayvim  Viterbo.    Printed  in  "  Ta'an  Ze- 
kenim,"  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  18.'>5. 
n:CN  'D,  disputations  collected  from  the  Talmud 
and  Midrashim.    Isny,  1.542. 
D>m  DDX,  Levinsohn.    Ajrainst  the  accusation  of 
ritual  murder.   Odessa,  1864 ;  Warsaw, 
1879,  1881. 
JjijD"s-ij's  "i>'i  TI3,  Isaac  Jacob  ben  Saul  Ashkenazi.    Am- 
sterdam, 1696. 
D'^S1J^  npy  SvlJD,  Hasdai  Crescas.    Published  by  Ephraim 
Deinard,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  1.894. 
1DV  mi3  p,  Isaac  Onkeneira.    Constantinople,  1.577. 
man  'd,  Joseph  Kimhi.    Partly  published  with 
the  "  Milhemet  Hobah,"  Constantino- 
ple, 1710.' 
Din!3:T  DNi,  M.  Rosenschein.    London. 
PlDn '131,  Isaac  ha-Levl  Satanow.    Berlin,  1800? 
jn  Sj'J  ."Nlin,  Don  David  Nasi.    Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1866,  and  by  Ephraim  Deinard,  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  1894. 
Sn'O'  '-I  ni^'l.  In  Wagensell's  "  Tela  I^ea  Satanse," 
Freiburg,  1681. 
J3C"\n  niD'1.  In  Wageuseil's  "  Tela  Ignea  Satante," 
Freibiirp.  1681,  and  by  Steinschneider, 
Stettin,  1860. 
njBNj     >'pny    my\  Solomon  ben   Jekuthiel   (see   Jellinek, 
Cn  niinSc)         "B.  H."  li.  4.3). 

^33nt,  Levinsohn.  Odessa,  1864 ;  Warsaw,  1878. 
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A(ie.  Paris,  1888 ;  Israel  Levi,  in  R.  E.  J.  v.  2:S  et  neq.:  Gel- 
ger, Prnlien  JUdischer  Yertheidiciumj  Ucgen  ChriMenthum, 
in  Breslauer's  Jahrhuch.  i.,  ii.  (18.50-51 1. 

Mohammedan  Polemics:  Steinschneider.  Pnlrminche  lind 
Apoliigetische  Literatur  in  Aratiinclir r  sprnrhc  Zuiivhen 
Muislinien,  Chri<ten,  undjuden.in  Al'haiirlliiiitirn  fUr  die 
Kunde  dcs  Morgenlandes.  vi..  No.  3 :  (iolilzilier.  L'elier  Mu- 
hammedaniache  Pnlcmik  Gegen  AM  al-Kital).  in  Z.  D. 
M.  G.  xxxii.  341-.387:  Schrelner,  Zur  Gesch.  der  Pnlemik 
Zwifchen  Juden  und  Muhammedaneni.ib.  xlil.  .591-675. 
J.  I.  Br. 

POLEMON  II. :  King,  first  of  the  Pontus  and 
the  Bosporus,  then  of  the  Pontus  and  Cilicia,  and 
lastly  of  Cilicia  alone;  died  in  7-i  c.E.  Together 
with  other  neighboring  kings  and  princes,  Poleraon 
once  visited  King  Agrippa  I.  in  Tiberias  (.loseplnis, 
"Ant."xi.x.  8,  §  1).  The  Herodian  princess  Bere- 
nice, of  whom  it  was  reported  that  she  held  forbid- 
den relations  with  her  brother,  chose  Polemon  for  a 
husband,  in  order  to  mend  her  reputation,  she  being 
at  the  time  the  widow  of  Herod  of  Chalcis.  Pole- 
mon married  her  not  so  much  for  her  beauty  as  for 
her  riches ;  and  he  adopted  Judaism,  undergoing  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  His  wife  soon  left  him.  how- 
ever, and  Polemon  abandoned  his  Judaism  (ih.  x.v. 
7,  §  3).  According  to  the  Christian  Bartholomeus 
legend,  he  accepted  Christianity,  but  only  to  be- 
come a  pagan  again.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
story,  the  numerous  Jews  living  in  the  Bosporus 
kingdom  must  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  and  also  in  its  being  made 
known  in  the  mother  countrJ^ 

Bibliography  :  Gratz,  Gefich.  4th  ed.,  til.  360,  428 ;  Gutschmld, 
Klcine  .Sf'iri.fteH.  li.351,353;  Prosoj)o(7r(i;o/ii(i  ImiKrii  ilo- 
mani,  iii.  59,  No.  406. 
G.  S.  Kit. 

POLICE  LAWS  :  Laws  regulating  intercourse 
among  citizens,  and  embracing  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  peace,  health,  safety,  moral- 
ity, and  welfare.  The  prevention  of  crime  is  the 
main  object  of  the  police  laws,  although  there  are 
many  other  points  not  strictly  involved  in  the  po)!- 
ular  definition  of  crime,  but  materially  affecting  the 
security  and  convenience  of  the  public,  which  are 
recognized  as  lying  within  their  province. 

It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the  cities  of  Judea 
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liad  a  rc'gulateil  police  forre  duiiiiK  IJiblical  limes. 
Tlim-  are  iiuiny  terms  in  the  IJiUle  which  have  been 
traiishiliMl  to  denote  inasistnitcs  or  police  officers; 
but  tlie  correctness  of  the  translation  is  questioned 
in  almost  every  instance  hy  modern  scholars  (see 
GovEiiSMENT).  The  Deuteronomic 
In  Biblical  code  (Deul.  xvi.  18)  enjoins  the  ap- 
Times.  pointment  of  "shoterim"  (A.  V.  "olli- 
cers";  LXX.  ypaftiiarotica)u~,e'i(\  Tar- 
gum.  pjVnS:  and  almost  all  Jewish  commentators, 
"police  oflieers"  whose  duly  it  was  to  execute  the 
decisions  of  the  court;  eomp.  Hashi  and  Ibn  Ezra. 
Midr.  Tan.  and  Midr.  Lekah  Tob  ml  he.  ;  Pesik.  H. . 
cd.  Friedmann,  p.  149b;  Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Sanhe- 
drin,  i.  1,  and  "  Lcliem  Jlishnch  "  iid  Inc. ;  comp.  Prov. 
vi.  7)  alongside  the  "shofetim"  (judges)  iu  every 
town  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  25,  A.  V. ;  LXX.  ypau/iare'i^). 
As  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  IJiblical  records,  the 
duties  of  the  "  shoterim  "  were  to  make  proclamations 
to  the  people,  especially  in  time  of  war(Deut.  xx. 
5,  8,  9;  Josh.  i.  10,  iii.  2),  to  guard  the  king's  person 
(I  Chron.  xxvii.  1),  to  superintend  public  works  (II 
Chron.  xxxiv.  13;  comp.  Ex.  v.  6,  10,  14, 19,  where 
the  same  term  is  applied  to  Pharaoh's  taskmasters), 
and  other  similar  services.  The  frequent  mention 
of  the  shoterim  together  with  the  judges  (Dent. 
xvi.  18;  Josh.  viii.  38.  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1;  I  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29),  or  with  the  elders  of  the  commu- 
nity (Num.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xxix.  9,  xxxi.  28)  who 
acted  as  judges  in  earlier  times(.see  Ei.deu;  JidgeV 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  these  oUicials  were  at- 
tached to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  ofBciating 
judge.  Josephiis  relates  ("Ant."  iv.  8,  g  14)  that 
every  judge  had  at  liis  command  two  such  officers, 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  That  Levites  were  later 
preferred  for  this  oflice  is  evident  also  from  various 
passages  iu  Chronicles  (I  Chron.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29; 
II  Chron.  xxxiv.  13).  Besides  officers  of  the  town 
there  were  also  officers  for  every  trit)e,  similar,  prob- 
ably, to  the  modern  district  police  (Deut.  i.  lo;  Sifre, 
Deiit.  144;  Sanh.  16b).  The  chief  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment established  by  Jehoshaphat  seems  to  have 
had  also  chief  jurisdiction  over  tlic  police  (II  Chron. 
xix.  11 ;  comp.  ib.  xxvi.  11).  Jlention  is  also  made 
of  watchmen  who  patrolled  the  city  at  uight  and 
attacked  all  suspicious  persons  (Cant.  iii.  3,  v.  7). 

The  Temple  had  a  police  force  of  its  own,  most  of 
its  ofBcers  being  Levites.     These  were  the  gatekeep- 
ers ("sho'arim  ";  I  Chron.  ix.  17,  24- 
Temple      27;  xxvi.  12-18),  the  watchmen  that 
Police.        guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
mount,  and  those  that  had  charge  of 
the  cleaning  of  its  precincts  (Philo,  ed.  Cohn,  iii. 
210).     Levites  were  stationed  at  twenty- one  points 
in  the  Temple  coiut;  at  three  of  ihem  priests  kept 
watch  during  the  night.     A  captain  patrolled  with 
a  lantern,  to  see  that  the  watchmen  were  at  their 
posts;   and  if  one  was  found  sleeping,  the  captain 
had  the  right  to  beat  him  and  to  set  tire  to  his  gar- 
ments (Mid.  i.  1,  2).     The  opening  and  the  closing 
of  the  gates,  considered  to  be  a  very  difficult  task, 
and  re(|uiring.  according  to  .losephus  ("B.J."  vi.  5, 
S  3;  "Contra  Ap."  ii.  10),  the  services  of  at  least 
twenty  men.  was  also  one  of  the  watchmen's  duties; 
and  a  special  otlicer  was  appointed  to  superintend 


that  work  (Shelf,   v.   1;  comp.  SchUrer,   "Gesch.* 
Eng.  ed.,  division  ii.,  i.  264-268;  see  Temple). 

The  Mishnah  (Ket.  xiii.  1)  mentions  two  judges 
of  "gezerot"  (lit.  "prohibitions,"  "decrees";  see 
GEZf:n.\ii),  Admon  hen  G.\di).\i  and  Ilanan  ben 
Abishalom  (IIan.vn  the  E<iYi'Ti.\N),  who  were  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  com- 
monwealth, and  the  baraita  quoted  in  the  Gcmara 
(Ket.  105a)  adds  one  more,  named  Nahum  the  Jlede. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  "gezerot"  in  this  con- 
nection, and  the  significance  and  functions  of  these 
judges,  have  been  variously  explained  by  inodcrn 
scholars  (see  Fraukel,  "Darke  ha-Mishnah,"  p.  61; 
idem,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1852,  p.  247,  note  5; 
Weiss,  "Dor,"  i.  193;  Sidon,  "Eine  Magistratur  in 
Jerusalem."  in  Berliner's  "Magazin."  1890,  pp.  198 
etseq.;  Grllnwald,  jb.  1891,  p.  60);  but  it  is  Siife  to 
assume  that  the  functions  of  these  judges  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  modern  police  magistrates  (comp. 
Yer.  Ket.  xiii.  1),  although  they  may  have  had  also 
some  judicial  authority  in  petty  cases.  These,  un- 
like the  judges  of  courts  of  justice,  received  a  .stipu- 
hited  salary  from  the  Temple  treasury  ("Teruraat 
ha-Lishkah,"  Shelf,  iv.  2).  Each  of  them  was  al- 
lowed ninety-nine  manalis  per  annum,  which  sum, 
if  not  sufficient  for  his  support,  might  l)e  increased 
(Ket.  10.5a;  comp.  "Yad,"  Shekalim,  iv.  7,  where 
the  annual  salary  is  given  as  ninety  inanahs). 

^lention  is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  various  police 
oflicials  that  held  office  in  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Palestine  and  Babylon.  The  Greek  names  by 
which  most  of  them  were  known  indicate  that  they 
were  introduced  during  a  later  period,  after  Hellenic 
influence  liad  become  st  rong  among  the  Jews.  Most 
of  these  oflicials  received  their  authority  from  the 

local  courts,  and  were  apjiointed  by 

Local        them  as  adjuncts  to  the  communal 

Police        organization.    Officers  were  appointed 

OflBcials.     for  the  following  duties;  to  supervise 

I  he  correctness  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures (Q'DTiJX.  a  corruption  of  D'D1JTl3X='';<'P«i'<';iot; 
Sifra,  Kedoshim.  viii.  8;  B.  B.  89a);  to  regulate  the 
market  price  of  articles  (B.  B.  89a;  according  to  an- 
other oinniou,  it  was  unnecessary  to  appoint  offi- 
cials for  this  purpose,  since  competition  would  reg- 
ulate the  price;  in  Yer.  B.  B.  v.  11,  Rab  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  exil- 
arch);  to  allot  land  by  measurement,  and  to  see 
that  no  one  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  field  (B.  B. 
68a  and  KaSIIBail  ad  he. ;  iu  B.  M.  107b,  Adda,  the 
surveyor  [HNniB'O].  is  mentioned  as  holding  the 
office;  comp.  'Er.  56a).  Besides  these,  menticm  is 
made  of  watchmen  who  guarded  the  city  (B.  B.  f)8a, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  Maimouides  in  his 
Commentary  of  the  Mishnah,  and  of  R.  Ilananeel. 
quoted  iu  RaSIIBaM  ad  he. ;  comp.  Git.  80b;  Sanh. 
98b;  Yer.  Hag.  i.  7;  Sheb.  iv.  2,  end)  and  of  mounted 
and  armed  watebnicn  who  maintained  order  in  the 
suburbs  (B.  B.  8a;  comp.  Yeb.  1211)).  There  were 
also  officers  in  charge  of  the  dispensation  of  charity 
(B.  B.  8b).  Permission  was  given  to  the  authorities 
of  every  town  to  supervise  the  correctness  of  weights 
and  measures,  to  regulate  the  market  price  of 
articles  and  of  labor,  and  to  piunsh  those  who  did 
not  abide  by  the  regulations  (/i.).  The  salaries  of 
all  these  officers  were  drawn  from  the  town  treas- 
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ury,  to  ivliicli  all  the  inhabitants  had  to  contribute 
(sec  DoMiciL). 

The  police  laws  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Talmud 
are  very  numerous.  The  Biblical  commandment  to 
build  a  battlement  around  the  roof  of  a  house,  "  tliat 
thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  liouse,  if  any  man 
fall  from  thence  "  (Dent.  xxii.  S),  was  regarded  by 
the  Rabbis  as  a  general  principle,  from  which  were 
derived  many  regulations  the  object 

Special  of  which  was  to  insure  public  safety. 
Police  Thus,  it  was  forbidden  to  harbor  a 
Laws.  vicious  dog  or  to  keep  a  broken  lad- 
der on  one's  premises  (B.  K.  1.5b),  or 
lO  keep  a  pit  or  a  well  uncovered  or  unfenced 
iSifre,  Deut.  229;  "Yad,"  Rozeah,  xi.  4).  Dogs 
had  to  be  kept  chained ;  they  might  be  let  loose 
during  the  night  only  in  places  where  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  an  enemy  was  feared  (B.  K.  83a).  Untamed 
;aiimals,  especially  cats  that  might  injure  children, 
might  not  be  kept;  and  anj' one  was  permitted  to 
kill  such  an  animal  found  on  the  premises  of  a  Jew 
(Ih.  80b;  comp.  Hul.  7b).  A  ruined  wall  or  a  de- 
cayed tree  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  a  public 
place.  The  owner  was  given  thirty  days'  notice  to 
remove  it ;  but  if  the  danger  was  imminent  he  was 
compelled  to  remove  it  forthwith  (B.  51.  117b; 
"Yad,"  Nizke  JIamon,  xiii.  19;  Shulhan  'Aruk, 
Hoshen  Mishpat.  416.  1,  and  Isserles'  gloss).  No 
one  was  permitted  to  throw  stones  into  the  street 
(B.  K.  .50b)  or  to  build  a  tunnel  under  the  public 
thoroughfare  (B.  B.  60a).  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  city  authorities  and  under  their  super- 
vision (Hoshen  Jlishpat,  417,  1,  Isserles'  gloss,  and 
■•  Pithe  Teshubah  "  (td  loc).  Weapons  might  not  be 
sold  to  suspicious  per.sons  ('Ab.  Zarah  1.5b;  "Yad," 
Rozeah,  xii.  13,  14;  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah, 
15 1',  5)'. 

Another  set  of  police  regulations  was  based  on 
the  Biblical  expression  "Neither  shalt  thou  stand 
against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbor  "  (Lev.  xix.  16). 
The  Rabbis  made  it  obligatory  upon  any  man  who 
saw  one  drowning,  or  in  danger  of  an  attack  by 
robljers  or  by  a  wild  beast,  to  endeavor  to  save  him 
(Sifra  ad  loe. ;  Sanh.  73a).  The  court  was  obliged 
to  furnish  safe  passage  to  travelers  in  dangerous 
places;  so  that,  when  a  murdered  man  was  found, 
the  ciders  of  the  nearest  town  could  conscicntiousl3' 
say,  "Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood"  (Deut. 
xxi.  7;  Sifre  nd  loc;  Sotah  4.5b,  46a;  "Yad,"  I.e. 
ix.  3;  ib.  Ebel,  xiv.  8).  The  court  was  obliged  also 
to  provide  wide  avenues,  furnished  with  posts  and 
directions,  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge,  so  that  one 
who  had  committed  murder  unwittingly  might  have 
easy  access  to  them  in  his  escape  from  the  hands  of 
the  go'el  (B.  B.  90a;  Mak.  10a;  seeAsYLU.vi;  Aven- 
ger OF  nLOOD). 

Numerous  laws  were  instituted  by  the   Rabbis 
with  the  view-  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity (see  He.^lth  Laws).     The  laws  tending  to 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  dumb 
Sanitary     creatures,  and  to  the  considerate  care 
Laws.        of  them,  also  formed  a  large  portion 
of  rabbinic  legislation  (see  CiirELTY 
TO  Anim.\i,s).     The  care  of  the  poor  and  the  proper 
distribution  of  charit\'  were  also  regulated  by  law 
(see  Ch.\rity).     Many  provisions  are  found  in  the 


Talmud  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  guard  free 
commercial  intercourse.  Roads  leading  from  one 
town  to  another  had  to  be  at  least  eight  cubits 
wide;  so  that  two  wagons,  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, might  pass  without  difficulty.  Roads  leading 
to  commercial  centers  were  to  be  at  least  sixteen 
cubits  wide  (B.  B.  100a,  b;  RaSHBaM  ad  Im.). 
Balconies  or  other  extensions  of  houses  projecting 
to  the  public  thoroughfare  and  trees  in  tlie  puldic 
streets  whose  branches  might  obstruct  the  jiassage 
of  a  rider  mounted  on  his  camel  were  also  prohibited 
(B.  B.  27b,  60a).  Trees  growing  near  tlie  bank  of 
a  river,  if  they  impeded  freight-laborers  in  their 
work,  might  be  cut  down  with  impunity  (B.  M. 
107b).  Building-materials  might  not  be  prepared  in 
the  public  street.  Stones  and  bricks  Iirought  for 
immediate  use  in  a  building  might  be  deposited  in 
the  street;  but  the  owner  was  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  caused  thereby  (ih.  118b).  One  who 
broke  a  vessel  left  in  the  public  street  was  not  re- 
quired to  pay  any  damages;  but  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  was  held  responsible  for  any  injury  caused 
by  it,  or  even  by  its  sherds,  if  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  them  (B.  K.  2Sa;  see  B.\b.*.  K.vmm.v).  Dur- 
ing the  summer  mouths  no  water  might  be  poured 
into  the  street;  and  even  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
this  was  permitted,  the  one  who  poured  the  water 
was  held  responsible  for  any  injury  resulting  from 
it  (B.  K.  6a,  30a).  The  pious  used  to  burj'  their 
potsherds  and  broken  glass  three  "tefahim  "  (fists) 
deep  in  the  iield  in  order  that  they  might  cause  no 
injury  to  any  one  nor  impede  the  plowshare  in  its 
course;  others  burned  them;  and  others,  again, 
threw  them  into  the  river  (ih.  30a).  Among  the  ten 
ordinances  that  applied  especially  to  Jerusalem  were 
the  prohibitions  against  any  projections  from  jiri- 
vnte  houses  to  the  street,  against  the  establishment 
of  potteries,  against  the  planting  of  gardens  (except 
rose-gardens  that  were  supposed  to  have  existed 
since  the  times  of  the  early  prophets),  against  keep- 
ing chickens,  and  again.st  dunghills  within  the  city 
limits  (B.  K.  82h). 

Provisions  were  also  made  by  the  Rabbis  with 
the  view  of  guarding  the  personal  liberty  and  honor 
of  the  members  of  the  community.     Stealing  a  per- 
son and  selling  him  into  slavery  was 
Laws  Re-    punishable  by  death,  according  to  the 
lating' to     Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxi.  16).     "They  are 
Liberty.     Jly  [God's]  servants,  but  not  servants 
to   servants."   was  a   principle  often 
enunciated  by  the  Rabbis  (B.  M.   10a;   Kid.  22b, 
based  on  Lev.  xxv.  42).     Imprisonment  as  a  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  although  later 
it  was  employed  in  the  case  of  certain  transgressions 
(see  Imphisoxmest).     The  payment  of  damages  for 
the  infliction  of  a  personal  injury  included  also  a 
fine  for  the  shame  which  was  caused   by  such  an 
injury  (see  D.\maqe).     In  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  flagellation  no  more  than  the  prescribed  number  of 
stripes  might  be  given,  "lest,  if  he  should  exceed, 
and  beat  him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then 
thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee  "  (Deut.  xxv. 
3;  see  Corporal  Pixisiimext).     Posthumous  in- 
dignities at  the  public  execution  of  a  criminal  were 
prohibited;  and  when  hanging  after  execution  was 
enjoined,  the  body  was  not  allowed  to  remain  on 
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the  gallows  overnight  (Dent.  xxi.  23;  see  Capital 

Pf.NISllMENT). 

The  laws  of  morality  iiud  chnstity  were  elaborated 
by  the  Rabbis  iu  greatest  detail  (see  Chastity; 
Ethics).  The  gambler  was  regarded  as  an  outcast : 
his  testimouy  was  not  admitted  in  evi- 
Public  dence  (see  Evidence),  nor  was  bis 
Morality,  oath  believed  (see  Gambling;  Peu- 
juiiY).  The  Habbis  took  especial  care 
in  interpreting  and  elaborating  the  laws  touching 
upon  the  property  rights  of  individuals.  The  bound- 
aries of  lields  were  accurately  marked:  and  a  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  him  who  should  remove  his 
neighbor's  landmarks  (l)eut.  xi.x.  14,  xxvii.  17;  see 
BoLNDAUiES).  Special  ollicers  were,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed,  as  stated  above,  to  measure  the  fields  and 
to  determine  the  situation  and  limits  of  every  one's 
land.  It  was  forbidden  to  keep  animals  that  might 
injure  the  crops  of  another  (B.  K.  79b).  Dove-cots 
were  to  be  fifty  cubits  distant  from  a  neighbor's 
land,  iu  order  that  the  birds  might  cause  no  injury 
to  the  seeds  (B.  B.  23a).  Wells,  pits,  and  caves 
might  not  be  dug  iu  the  vicinity  of  a  neighbor's 
property  (ib.  17a).  Au  oven  might  not  be  con- 
structed in  one's  hou.se,  unless  it  was  so  built  as  to 
guard  against  any  danger  from  fire  {ib.  20b).  Win- 
dows and  doors  might  not  be  constnicted  so  as  to 
face  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  neighbor's  house 
(ih.  11a;  see  Easement;  Hazakaii). 

It  was  not  permissil)le  to  buy  stolen  goods  or  such 
as  might  be  suspected  of  having  been  stolen.  No 
milk,  wool,  lambs,  or  calves  might  be  bought  from 
a  shepherd  (B.  K.  118b),  nor  wood  or  fruit  from  a 
hired  gardener  (/i.  119a).  Nothing  might  be  bought 
from  women  who  had  no  personal  propertj',  nor 
from  minors  or  slaves,  except  such  objects  respect- 
ing which  there  could  be  no  suspicion  {ib.),  nor 
might  anything  be  taken  from  them  for  safc-kcep- 
iug  (B.  B.  51b). 

Not  only  was  cheating  in  business  forbidden  (Lev. 
XXV.  14,  17),  but  even  dissimulation  iu  speecli  and 
misleading  statements  were  prohibited  (B.  31.  5Sb), 
even  when  a  non-Jew  was  concerned  (Hul.  94a). 
Objects  might  not  be  "doctored"  or  ornamented 
with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  buyer,  nor  might 
the  finer  parts  of  an  article  be  prominently  displayed 
in  order  to  attract  the  eye  (B.  M.  6()a,  b).  If  water 
was  accidentally  mixed  with  wine,  the  wine  might 
not  be  sold  unless  the  buyer  was  notified  of  the  ac- 
ciiient  {ib.).  Special  ollicers  were  appointed  to  test 
the  quality  of  wine  in  order  to  guard  against  adul- 
teration (Tosef.,  Keliin,  B.  K.  vi.  10;  comp.  'Ab. 
Zarah  .58a.  and  Rashi,  s.  r.  "  Agardemiu  ").  After  an 
animal  had  been  slaughtered  a  butcher  might  not 
arrest  the  free  flow  of  the  blood  in  order  to  make 
the  meat  weigh  more  (I.Iul.  113a). 

The  prohibition  against  false  weights  and  meas- 
ures applied  not  only  to  their  use  (Lev.  xix.  35,  36), 
but   also   to  the  mere   presence  of  them  in   one's 
Jiouse  (Deut.  xxv.  13-16;  B.  B.  89b). 
■Weights      R.  Levi  declared  that  the  sin  of  using 
and  false  weightsand  measures  was  greater 

Measures,    than  that  of  the  bresich  of  the  laws  of 
chastity  ;  for  the  latter  could  be  atoned 
for  bj' repentance,  while  the  former  could  not,  unless 
the  transgressor  returned  to  each  one  whom  he  had 


deceived  the  amo\int  lost  by  the  deception,  which 
was  almost  impossible  (B.  B.  88b).  Weights  might 
not  be  made  of  lead,  iron,  or  any  other  metal  liable  to 
accumulate  rust,  but  only  of  stone  or  glass  {ib.  89b). 
They  might  not  be  left  in  salt;  for  this  might  in- 
crease their  weight  (ib.).  Ample  s]iace  was  to  be 
allowed  to  admit  of  the  scales  swinging  freely  {ib. 
89a).  The  measures  were  to  be  cleaned  at  least 
twice  every  week ;  the  weights,  at  least  once  every 
week;  and  the  scales,  after  every  time  that  they 
were  used  {ib.  88a).  The  measures  were  to  be 
so  graded  that  each  one,  whether  dry  or  liquid, 
should  be  one-half  of  that  preceding  it  {ib.  89b,  90a). 
The  seller  was  required  to  add  j^j  in  li((uid  and  ;fJ5 
in  dry  measures  to  the  actual  amount  required,  iu 
order  that  he  might  be  certain  that  the  measure  was 
correct  {ib.  88b).  In  places  where  the  custom  was 
to  sell  by  level  measures  one  was  forbidden  to  sell 
heaped  measures  and  raise  the  price  accordingly, 
and  vice  versa  {ib.  ;  see  AVeigiits  and  Mi;ASt:nEs). 
Raising  the  market  price  by  s])eculation  was  re- 
ganleil  with  disfavor  by  the  Rabbis;  and  lie  who 
practised  it  was  classed  together  with  the  usurer  and 
with  him  who  used  false  weights  and  measures,  to 
all  of  whom  they  applied  the  words  of  Amos  viii. 
4-8  (B.  B.  90b).  It  was  forbidden  to  export  from 
Palestine,  even  to  the  neighboring  land 
Market  of  Syria,  necessary  articles  of  food 
Laws.  {ib.).  In  times  of  famine  one  was  not 
permitted  to  store  up  necessary  arti- 
cles of  food,  even  the  products  of  his  own  field,  but 
was  required  to  put  them  on  the  market.  At  other 
times  the  storage  of  foodstuffs  was  permitted  to 
the  farmer,  but  not  to  the  speculator  ((/;.).  Middle- 
men were  not  tolerated,  unless  they  improved  the 
product  either  by  grinding  the  grain  into  flour  or 
by  baking  the  flour  into  bread  {ib.  91a;  comp. 
RaSlIBaM,  s.f.  -'En").  The  retail  storekeeper 
might  not  derive  for  himself  a  gain  larger  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  cost  of  the  article  ((*.  90a).  The  inhab- 
itants of  a  town  had  the  right  to  bar  outsiders  from 
its  market,  although  much  freedom  was  exercised 
by  the  town  authorities  when  the  question  of  allow- 
ing a  learned  man  to  sell  his  goods  was  brought  be- 
fore them  {ib.  21b,  22a).  Pedlers  might  not  be  de- 
barred from  selling  their  goods;  for  there  was  an 
ancient  tradition  that  Ezra  had  permitted  pedlcre 
to  sell  cosmetics  to  women  in  all  places  (B.  5- 
82a,  b);  they  might,  however,  be  prevented  from 
settling  in  a  town  (B.  B.  22a;  .see  IIawkeus  and 
Pedlers). 

The  property  of  a  person  unable  to  defend  himself 
was  protected  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  In  the  case 
of  minors,  the  court  appointed  a  guardian  (Ket.  18b, 
20a);  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  the  government 
took  charge  of  their  property  (Hag.  3b;  Yoreh 
De'ah,  i.  5);  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  al)sent  defendant, 
the  court  appointed  a  curator,  provided  he  had  left 
because  his  life  was  imperiled;  otherwise,  the  court 
intervened  only  if  he  had  died  during  his  absence 
and  his  property  was  about  to  be  divided  among  his 
relations  (B.  M."  38b,  39a). 

The  only  material  permissible  for  legal  documents 
was  material  of  a  kind  that  would  render  erasures 
or  changes  easily  recognizable  (Git.  23a;  Hoshen 
Mishpat,  42,  1). 
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E.  c.  J.  H.  G, 

POLIDO,  DAVID.     See  David  R.^phael  ben 

ABHAH.iM    POI.IDO. 

POLISHER  JXTDEL.     See  Periodicals. 

POLITZER,  ADAM  :  Austrian  aurist :  born  at 
Alberti-Irsa,  IIuDgary,  Oct.l,  1835 ;  studied  inediciue 
at  tlie  University  of  Vienna,  receiving  liis  diploma 
in  1^(59  and  becoming  assistant  at  the  university 
hospital.  Politzer  established  himself  as  a  physi- 
cian in  the  Austrian  capital ;  was  admitted  to  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  university  there  as  privat- 
doceut  in  aural  surgery  in  1861 ;  became  assistant 
professor  in  1870;  was  chief  of  the  aural  surgical 
clinic  in  1873,  and  professor  in  1895. 

Politzer  has  arranged  a  well-known  anatomical 
and  pathological  museum  for  the  aural-surgical 
•clinic.  He  has  written  manj'  essays  for  the  medical 
journals,  and  is  the  author  of;  "Die  Beleuch- 
tungsbilder  des  Trommelfells, "  Vienna,  1865 ;  "  Zehn 
Waudtafeln  zur  Anatomie  des  Gehororgans,"  ib. 
1873;  "Atlas  der  Beleuchtungsbilder  des  Trommel- 
fells  "  (containing  14  colored  tables  and  392  diagrams 
and  illustrations),  ib.  1876;  "Lehrbuch  der  Ohren- 
heilkunde,"  Stuttgart,  1878  {4th  ed.  1902);  "Die 
Anatomische  Zergliederung  des  Mensehlichen  Gehor- 
organs imNonnalenundKrankenZustande,"t6.  1889. 
Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Diog.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

POLKAR,  ISAAC  B.  JOSEPH.  See  Pulgar, 
Isaac  b.  .Josei'h. 

POLL-TAX :  The  custom  of  taxing  a  popula- 
tion at  a  certain  amount  per  head  dates  back  to  very 
ancient  times.  The  first  time  such  a  tax  is  men- 
tioned is  in  Ex.  xxx.  12-16,  where  it  is  stated  that 
«very  male  "  from  twenty  years  old  and  above " 
shall  give,  as  "a  ransom  for  his  soul,"  half  a  shekel 
for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  There  were  three 
other  annual  contributions  oliligatory  on  males,  the 
amounts  being  proportioned  according  to  their 
means  (comp.  Deut.  xvi.  16-17).  Although  the  con- 
tribution of  half  a  shekel  was  required  only  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
rabbinical  law  makes  it  an  annual  tax.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  Bible  traces  of  a  regular  poll-tax. 
Ezekiel,  remonstrating  against  exactions,  pointed 
out  that  the  shekel  was  twenty  gerahs  (Ezek.  xlv. 
9-12).  This  shows  that  in  Ezekiel's  time  the  princes 
imposed  a  greater  exchange  value  on  the  shekel  than 
the  prescribed  twenty  gerahs  (comp.  Ex.  I.e.). 

Nehemiah  reduced  the  contribution  from  half  a 
shekel  to  one-third  of  a  shekel,  which  was  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  and  for  the  purchase 
■of  the  sacj-ifices  (Xeh.  x.  33-34  [A.  V.  32-33]).  The 
Rabbis  also,  probably  on  the  basis  of  the  passage 
in  Nehemiah,  declared  that  the  pre- 

Shekel  scribed  half-shekel  contribution  should 
Tax.  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  all 
the  sacrifices  neces.sarj-  in  the  service 
of  the  Temple  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  (see  Shekel 
IK  Kabbixical  Literature).  Besides  this  con- 
tribution for  religious  purposes,  the  Jews  were  re- 
X.-8 


quired  at  various  times  to  pay  poll-taxes  of  unknown 
amotmts  to  their  rulers.  An  inscription  of  Sen- 
naclierib  shows  that  he  imposed  a  per  capita  tax  oa 
all  his  subjects;  the  Jews  paid  the  same  tax  when 
they  were  under  Syrian  control.  In  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Seleu- 
cidan  rulers,  apparently  exacted  a  capitation  tax 
from  the  Jews  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiii.  2,  g  3;  comp. 
I  JIacc.  X.  29);  Wilcken  ("Griechische  Ostraka,"  i. 
245  e<«<;9.),  however,  denies  that  the  capitation  tax 
existed  before  Augustus.  From  the  reign  of  the 
latter  the  Romans  exacted  from  the  Jews  among 
other  taxes  one  known  as  the  "tributum  capitis." 
The  Jews  rose  against  this  tax,  wliich  was  both 
ignominious  and  burdensome. 

The  historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  contribution 
per  capita  under  Herod,  against  whose  oppressive 
taxations  the  Jews  complained  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror ("Ant."  xvii.  11,  §  2).  Josephus  does  not 
mention  any  census  which  the  Romans  took  in  con- 
nection with  a  "tributum  capitis"  at  the  time  of 
Herod.  Still,  Wieseler  ("Synopse,"  pp.  100  et  »eg.) 
and  Zumpt  ("Geburtsjahr  Christi,"  pp.  196  ci  aeg.) 
maintain  that  such  a  census  was  taken  at  that  time, 
and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  sedition  stirred 
up  by  the  scribes  Judas,  son  of  Sariplieus,  and 
Matthias,  son  of  Margolothus  ("Ant."  xvii.  6,  §  2). 
According  to  these  two  historians,  while  tlie  other 
taxes  were  levied  by  Herod  himself  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  internal  administration  of  the  prov- 
ince the  capitation  tax  was  paid  into  the  Roman 
treasury. 

In  70  c.e.  Titus,  being  informed  that  the  Jews 
had  paid  half  a  shekel  per  capita  to  the  Temple,  de- 
clared that  it  should  thereafter  be  paid  mto  the  im- 
perial treasury.  This  practise  continued  up  to  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  Jews  ob- 
TJnder  the  tained  permission  to  apply  the  half- 
Romans,  shekel  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
patriarch  (comp.  Basnage,  "  Ilistoire 
des  Juifs,"  iv.,  ch.  iv.).  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
from  Appian  ("Syrian  War,"  §  50)  that  Hadrian 
imposed  on  all  the  Jews  of  his  empire  a  heavy  poll- 
tax.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  contribution  of  a 
half-shekel  continued  to  be  paid  to  the  Roman  em- 
peror, that  it  was  remitted  only  under  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  that  Theodosius  rcimposed  it.  This 
])oll-tax  existed  during  the  Middle  Ages  under  the 
name  of  "der  goldene  Opferpfennig."  In  the 
Orient  the  Jews  paid  the  half-shekel  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  exilarch,  and  PETnAUiAii  of  Regens- 
burg  relates  that  he  found  at  Mosul  six  thousand 
Jews,  each  of  whom  paid  annually  a  gold  piece,  one- 
half  of  which  was  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  rabbis,  while  the  other  half  was  paid  to  the 
emir  (Depping,  "  Juden  ijn  Mitlelalter,"  p.  138). 

The  age  at  which  the  Jews  became  liable  to  the 
poll  tax  varied  in  different  countries.  In  Germany 
every  Jew  and  Jewess  over  twelve  years  old  paid 
one  gulden.  In  Spain  and  England,  in  1273,  the  age 
was  ten  years.  The  amount  varied  in  different 
epochs.  In  Anjou  the  Jews  paid  ten  "sols  tour- 
nois "  as  a  poll-tax ;  on  certain  occasions  the  poor 
Jews  claimed  to  be  unable  to  pay  this  poll-tax  ;  in 
these  cases  its  collection  was  left  to  the  community, 
which  was  responsible  to  the  government  for  1,000 
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individuals,  even  when  the  number  of  Jews  m  the 
city  wiis  smaller,  in  Eughimi  the  tallage  forcrown 
revenue  occasionally  took  the  form  of  a  poll-tax. 
In  Italy,  according  to  Judah  Minz  (Hcspousa.  No. 
42)  a  poUta.x  was  imposed  on  the  coiumunity  by 
its  chiefs  to  the  amount  of  halt  the  communal  ex- 
penses, the  other  half  being  raised  by  assessment. 
In  Turkey,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Jews  were 
subject  to  a  light  pollta.x,  payable  only  by  males 
over  twelve  yeai-s  of  age.  To  defray  congrega- 
tional expenses,  the  Jewish  communities  until  re- 
cently assessed  equally  every  head  of  a  household 
("rosh  bavit")  in  addition  to  collecting  a  tax  on 
jiroperty  (Euacii).  A  similar  tax  was  demanded 
from  every  lamily  by  the  Austrian  government  (see 
Familianten  Gesetz). 

BiBMOGRAriiv :  ADrahams,  Jewwh  Life  in  the  Middle  Atie-^. 
ri  40,(Mg.:  Deppliig.  UxJinf>  dam  (e  iVn„c.,  .Ihc  Ger- 
niiin  tniiisl  pn  it,  a*.  1*.  IW :  •iri'tz,  Ocucli.  M  ed.,  ni.  9, 
am-  l.t.  M:  'Nubllnt'.  Jidlf  »i;<"i<:i"*"  *»  MMdaUa-n.  pp. 
XX.XV1.  el  m-q..  -m  it  .si-,.,  4:!.^.  ft  «■.;.;  RevnK'r,i,coH..imc 
P„liti<iu>  'I  lii'rah  d.x  Aral,tY,t  '';■■'  •/»;/»;  I'}'-  ^H  et'eil-. 
(ieni-vii,  IKiU;  Sdiurer,  Gcscli.  M  ed..  i.  229  et  sell..  529  U 

^^^'"•-  M.  Sel. 

POLLAK,  A.  M.,  BITTER  VON   KUDIN  : 

Austrian  manufaclurcr  and  iiliilinitliniiiist ;  l)orn  at 
Wescheraditz.  Bohemia,  in  1817;  died  at  Vienna  June 
1,  1884.  Pollak  was  trained  for  a  technical  career. 
In  183G  he  established  at  Prague  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  matches,  and  was  so  successful  that 
within  ten  years  he  was  able  to  export  his  goods. 
He  established  branch  oflices  at  London  in  1840, 
at  New  York  in  1847,  and  at  Sydney  in  1850,  and 
extended  his  trade  to  South  America  during  the 
years  that  followed.  In  18.58  he  began  to  trade  with 
•lapan,  established  a  branch  at  Yokohama  in  18.59, 
and  the  next  year  received  permission  lo  import  his 
goods  into  Russia.  Jlany  of  the  inventions  and 
improvements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
oriirinalcd  in  his  establishments,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  was  awarded  many  prizes  in  international 
expositions.  His  chief  factories  were  at  Prague. 
Budweis,  and  Vienna,  with  branches  at  Christians- 
berg,  Maderhausen,  and  Wodnitza. 

PoUak's  philanthropy  was  directed  principally  to 
popular  education  and  the  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific studies.  His  name  is  most  closely  associated  in 
this  connection  with  the  Rudolphinum  at  Vienna, 
founded  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria  and  dedicated 
Dee.  19,  1808.  In  this  establishment  7.5  students  at- 
tending the  Polytechnic  receive  board,  lodging,  and 
all  aids  to  study  free.  It  has  an  endowment  of  100.- 
000  florins,  while  the  interest  of  an  additional  5,000 
florins  is  devoted  to  prizes  for  proticiency  in  physics 
and  chemistry.  Pollak  also  founded  a  large  non- 
sectarian  kindergarten  at  Baden.  In  1809  he  was 
ennobled  by  the  emperor  with  the  title  "  Von  Rudin. " 
s.  E.  J. 

POLLAK,  JACOB  :  Founder  of  the  Polish 
method  of  halakic  and  Talmudie  study  known  as 
the  Pil^PUL;  born  about  1400 :  died  at  Lublin  1541. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  SIauooi.iotii  of  Nurem- 
berg, with  whose  son  Isaac  he  officiated  in  the  rab- 
binate of  Prague  about  1490;  but  he  first  became 
known  during  the  latter  part  of  the  activity  of  Judah 


Minz  (d.  1508),  who  opposed  him  in  1492  regarding 
a  (lueslion  of  divorce.  PoUak's  widowed  mother- 
in-law,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  woman,  who  was 
even  received  at  the  Boheinian  court,  had  married 
her  second  daughter,  who  was  still  a  minor,  to  the 
Talmudist  David  Zchncr,  Regretting  this  step,  she 
wished  to  have  the  marriage  annulled  ;  but  the  hus- 
band refused  to  permit  a  divorce,  and  the  mother, 
ou  PoUak's  advice,  sought  to  have  the  union  dis- 
solved by  means  of  the;  declaration  of  refusal 
("mi'un")on  the  part  of  the  wife,  permitted  by 
Talmudie  law.  Menahem  ok  MEUSEBlito,  a  recog- 
nized authority,  had  decided  half  a  century  previ- 
ously, however,  that  a  formal  letter  of  divorce  was 
indispensable  in  such  a  case,  although  his  opinion 
was  not  sustained  by  the  Oriental  rabbis.  When, 
therefore,  Pollak  declared  the  marriage  of  his  sister- 
in-law  null  and  void,  all  the  rabbis  of  Germany 
protested,  and  even  excommunicated  him  until 
he  should  submit  to  Menahem  s  <lecision.  Judah 
Jliiiz  of  Padua  also  dectided  against  Pollak,  who 
was  sustained  by  one  rabbi  only,  Jlei'r  PfelTerkorn, 
whom  circuinstiinces  compelled  to  approve  this 
course  (Judah  Minz,  Responsa,  No.  13;  Grittz, 
"Gesch."  2(1  ed.,  ix.  518). 

Pollak  had  a  further  bitter  controversy,  with 
]\[inz's  son  Abraham,  regarding  a  legal  decision,  in 
which  dispute  more  than  100  rabbis  are  said  to  have 
taken  part  (Ibn  Y'ahya,  "Shalshelet  ha-Kahbalah," 
ed.  Amsterdam,  p.  51a). 

After  the  accession  of  Sigisinund  I.,  in  1500,  many 
.lews  left  Bohemia  and  went  to  Poland,  fouiidiiig  a 
community  of  their  own  at  Cracow.     Pollak  fol- 
lowed them,  ofliciating  as  rabbi  and  organizing  a 
school  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  neglected  in  Po- 
Becomes      laud.     This  institution  tiained  young 
Kabbi       men   to  introduce   the  study  of  the 
of  Cracow.    Talmud    into    other    Polish    commu- 
nities.     Ill   1530  Pollak  went  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  ou  his  return  took  up  his  residence 
at  Lublin,  where  he  died  on  the  same  day  as  his 
opponent,  Abraham  Minz.     His  most  famous  pupils 
were  Shaehna  of  Lublin  and  Me'ir  of  Padua. 

Pollak,  ill  transferring  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
from  Germany,  where  it  had  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Poland,  ini- 
tialed a  movement  which  in  the  course  of  time  domi- 
nated the  Talmudie  schools  of  the  latter  country. 
The  sophistic  treatment  of  the  Talmud,  which  Pollak 
had  found  in  its  initial  stage  at  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg,  and    Ratisbon,   was  concerned 
Introduces  chietly  with  the  meiifnl  gymnastics  of 
Pilpul  into  tracing  relationships  between   things 
Poland.      widely  divergent  or  even  contradictory 
and  of  propounding    questions    aud 
solving  them  in  unexpected  ways. 

I'oUak's  contemporaries  were  unanimous  in  re- 
garding him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
although  the  exaggerations  to  which  his  method 
eventually  led  were  later  criticized  with  severity 
(comp.  Gans,  "Zemah  Dawid,"  ed.  Offenbach,  p. 
31a).  Pollak  himself,  however,  was  not  responsible 
for  tliese,  since  he  modestly  refrained  from  publish- 
ing the  decisions  at  which  he  arrived  by  his  system, 
not  wishing  to  be  regarded  as  a  casuist  whose  deci- 
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sioDS  were  to  be  implicitl}'  followed.  Only  a  few 
quotations  from  him  are  found  in  the  works  of  other 
authors. 

Bibliography  :  Jost.  Gesch.  des  Judenthums  und  Seiner 
Seliten.  lii.  210  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gcsch.  2d  ed.,  ix.  .58  ct  stq.; 
Zuiiz,  G.  S.  lii.  SI  ct  sec/.;  Brull's  Jahrh.  vii.  31  ct  seq.\  Dem- 
bitzer,  Kritische  Uricfc,  etc.,  p.  19,  Cracow,  KSl. 
S.  E.    N. 

POLLAK,  JOACHIM  (HAYYIM  JOSEPH) : 

Austrian  rabbi;  boru  in  Hungary  iu  ITOH;  died  at 
Trebitsfh,  Moravia,  Dec.  16,  1879,  where  he  officiated 
as  rabbi  from  18'.38  until  his  death.  He  wrote  a 
commentary,  entitled  "  Mekor  Hayyim  "  (Presburg, 
1849;  3d  ed.  Warsaw,  1885),  on  "R.  Isaac  Arama's 
philosophical  work  " 'Akcdat  Yizhak,"  and  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  same  scholar.  Pollak  was  also  the 
author  of  a  number  of  Hebrew  songs  in  the  annual 
"Bikkuie  ha-'Ittiin,"  and  of  a  scholarly  essay  on 
the  Talmudic  rules  of  the  Nnpoij  DX  t"  in  Stern's 
"Kebuzat  Hakaniim,"  besides  being  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  many  Hebrew  periodicals. 

Bibliohrapht:  Fuenn,  Kcncset  Yisrael,  p.  :3(!C;  Fiirst.  Tiihl. 
Jud.  iii.  Ill;  Neiucit.  1879,  pp. 402-412;  Ha-Magyid,  188(),  p. 
a,  Kiniat  Scfer,  ii.  277. 


21 ;  Zeitlin, 

s. 


M.  L.  B. 


POLLAK,  KAIiyi:  Hungarian  writer;  born  at 
Liptii-Szent-JIiklos  Oct.  6,  1835;  educated  in  the 
Talmud  at  his  native  city,  at  Presburg,  and  at 
Satoralja  Ujhelj'.  In  18.58  be  went  to  Prague,  where 
he  attended  Kapoport's  lectures,  and  then  tauglit 
successively  at  the  Jewish  schools  in  Szegz;ird,  Hod 
Mezij  V;is;irhel.y,  and  Alt-Ofen.  When,  in  1870,  the 
Jewish  school  of  the  last-named  community  was 
made  a  municipal  common  school,  Pollak  was  re- 
tained in  his  position,  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until  he  was  pensioned  in  1903. 

Pollak  has  been  a  prolitic  writer.  Besides  several 
te.xt-books,  one  of  which,  a  geometry  for  pulilic 
scliools,  has  passed  through  eight  editions  (1st  ed. 
1878),  he  has  published  the  following  works: 
"Heber. -Magyar  Teljes  Szotar"  (Budapest,  1880),  a 
complete  Helirew-Hungarian  dictionary;  "  Valoga- 
tott  Gyongyok  "  (i/j.  1886),  a  Hungarian  translation 
of  Gabirol's  "ilibl.iar  ha-Peninim  "  ;  "Megillat  An- 
I  tiochus"  (Drohobicz,  1886),  a  Hungarian  translation 
with  Hebrew  notes;  Gabirol's  "Tikkun  Middot 
1  ha-Nefesh"  (Budapest,  1895);  "Izrael  Ncpenek 
Multjabol"  ((•«.  1896);  Gabriel  Schlossberger's 
"Petah  Teshubah"  (Presburg,  1898);  ".losephini- 
sche  Aktenstiicke  uber  Alt-Ofen"  (Vienna,  1903); 
and  "Die  Erinnerung  an  die  Vorfahren  "  ((/).  1903), 
a  history  of  mourning  customs.  In  1883  and  1883 
Pollak  edited  the  religious  journal  "Jeschurun," 
directed  mainly  against  Rohling. 

s.  L.  V. 

POLLAK,  LEOPOLD  :  Genre-  and  portrait- 
painter;  born  at  Lodenitz,  Bohemia,  Nov.  8,  1806; 
died  at  Rome  Oct.  16,  1880.  He  studied  under  Berg- 
ler  at  the  Academy  of  Prague,  and  later  in  jMunicli 
and  (after  1833)  in  Rome.  He  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  Italj'. 

Of  Pollak 's  paintings,  several  of  which  were  en- 
graved by  Mandel  and  Straucher,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned;  "Shepherdess  with  Lamb"  (Ham- 
burger Knnsthalle);  "The  Shepherd  Boy"(Redern 
Gallery,  Berlin);   "Zuleika,"  from  Byron's   poem; 


and  "Maternal  Love."  He  painted  also  a  portrait 
of  Riedel,  which  is  owned  by  the  Neue  Piiiakothek 
in  Munich. 

Biblioorapiiy:   Bryan's  DMinnam  r,f  Painters  and  En- 
uniocrs.  London.  1904:  Hans  WoltiranK  Singer,  AUuemeiuct 
AUmtler-Leiicuti.  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  1898. 
*■  F.   C. 

POLLAK,  LUD-WIG:    Austrian   archcologist; 

born  in  Prague  Sept.  14,  1868  (Ph.D.  Vienna,  1893). 
In  1893  he  was  sent  for  a  year  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
eriiment  to  Italy  and  Greece;  anil  since  Ihattinie  he 
has  lived  in  Rome.  Besides  shorter  journeys  in 
1900  he  made  an  extensive  .scientific  tour  through 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Jlinor.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  German  Ar- 
cheological  Institutes. 

Pollak  has  published ;  "  Zwei  Vascn  aus  der  Werk- 
statt  Hierons,"  Leipsic,  1900 ;  and  "  Klassische  Antike 
Goldschmiedearbeiten  im  Bcsitzc  Seiner  E.xcellenz 
A.  T.  von  Nelidow,  Kaiserlich  Russischen  Botschaf- 
ters  in  Rom,"  ib.  1903.  s. 

POLLAK,  MORIZ,  RITTER  VON  BOR- 
KENAU  :  Austrian  financier;  boru  at  Vienna  Dec. 
34,  1S37;  died  there  Aug.  30,  1904.  After  leaving 
the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  wliolc- 
sale  leather  business,  and  soon  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing his  export  trade  to  France  and  Germany.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  to  the  municipal  council  "of  Vi- 
enna, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  relief  aiul  con- 
struction works  in  tlieycar  of  the  great  tlood  (1863). 
Soon  afterward  he  took  charge  of  the  l)udget  of  the 
city  of  Vienna,  acting  as  auditor  until  liis  resigna- 
tion iu  1885.  In  1867  lie  was  sent  by  the  city  of 
Vienna  as  one  of  the  delegates  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  King  of  Hungary  at  Budapest, 
and  in  1873  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Vienna  Exposition.  He  entered 
the  Niederosterreichische  Escomptebank  as  exam- 
iner, and  w-as  director-general  and  vice-president 
from  1885  to  1898,  also  officiating  as  deputy  of  the 
Vienna  chamber  of  commerce,  director  of  the  Wiener 
Kaufniannshalle,  and  examiner  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  bank. 

Pollak  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Jewish  community,  filling  various  offices,  in- 
cluding finally  that  of  president  from  May  4, 1884,  to 
Dec.  37,  1885.  Besides  many  other  decorations  lie 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878; 
five  years  before,  for  his  services  in  connection  with 
the  Exposition  of  Vienna,  he  bad  received  from  the 
Austrian  emperor  the  patent  of  nobility  with  the 
title  "Von  Borkenau." 

s.  E.  J. 

POLLITZER,  ADOLPH:  Violinist;  boru  at 
Budapest  July  33,  1833;  died  in  London  Nov.  14, 
1900.  In  1843  lie  left  Budapest  for  Vienna,  wlicre 
he  studied  the  violin  under  Bohm;  and  in  his  four- 
teenth year  he  took  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium.  After  a  concert  tour  in  Germany, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Alard.  In  1850 
he  crossed  the  Channel,  and  in  London  his  remark- 
able talents  as  a  violinist  were  speedily  recognized. 
He  became  leader  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  under 
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Sir  Michael  Costuand  also  led  the  new  Pliilliarmoiiic 
Orchestra  ami  the  Royal  Choral  Society. 

Pollitzer  stood  iireemiiienl  in  his  day  as  an  inter- 
preter of  classic  chaniberniiisic,  his  playing  attain- 
ing to  what  may  he  called  "  the  great  style."  As  a 
teacher  of  his  instrument  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eminent  of  his  lime  in  England,  and  many 
pupils  who  attained  distinction  liad  studied  under 
him.  In  1861,  on  the  estaldisliment  of  the  London 
Academy  of  -Music,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  violin.  This  post  he  held  till  1870,  in  which 
year  he  succeciled  I)t.  Wylde  as  principal  of  the 
Academy,  and  retained  this  position  until  his  death. 

BiBLIOCRAPUY  :  Jnr.  ihrim.  Nov.  33. 1900. 

J  O.   L. 

POLLONAIS,  AM^LIE  :  French  idiilanthro- 
pist ;  lidiii  at  Marseilles  in  183.J;  die<l  at  Cap  Ferral 
July  24,  18i)8;  daughter  (jf  Joseph  Jonas  Cohen,  and 
wife  of  Desire  Pollonais.  In  1808  she  published 
her  "  Reveries  MaterncUes,"  in  which  she  developed 
an  entire  system  of  education  for  eliildrcn,  and  the 
next  year  she  followed  this  with  her  "  Philosophic 
Enfantine,"  a  metho<l  of  self-instruction  for  chil- 
dren. For  her  devotion  to  the  wounded  in  the 
Franco  Prussian  war  she  received  the  medal  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society ;  and  her  subsequent  visits  to  the 
huts  of  the  peasantry  in  the  canton  of  Villefranche 
formed  the  basis  of  her  most  important  work,  "A 
Travers  les  Mansardeset  lesEcoles"  (1886). 

Amelie  Pollonais  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
"Gazette  des  Enfants,"and  after  1887  a  contributor 
to  the  "Foyer  Domestique."  In  1898  she  founded 
a  society  in  the  interest  of  itrisoners  and  released  con- 
victs, reporting  her  progress  in  "La  Femme."  She 
was  president  of  the  Societe  des  Beaux-Arts  of  Nice. 
Shortly  after  her  death  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
Marine  and  the  Roulevard  de  Saint-Jean,  at  Ville- 
franche, was  ehauEced  to  Amelie  Pollonais. 

s.  "  J.  K\. 

POLLONAIS,  GASTON:  French  journali.st; 
born  :it  Paris  .May  lil.  isti,");  son  of  Desire  Pollonais, 
mayor  of  Villetranche,  and  of  Amelie  Pollonais. 
About  1890  he  began  journalistic  work  as  the 
local  correspondent  of  the  "  Indcpendance  Beige," 
and  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  "  Le  Voltaire," 
"  Le  Figaro,"  and  "  Le  Gaulois."  He  then  succeeded 
Fernand  Xau  as  editor  of  "Le  Soir,"  but,  leaving 
that  paper,  returned  to  "Le  Gaidois,"  to  which  he 
lias  now  (1905)  been  a  contributor  for  live  years. 
During  the  Dreyfus  alTair  Pollonais  wa.s  an  enthu- 
siastic adherent  of  the  nationalist  i)arty.  In  1903 
he  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  his  godparents 
being  the  JIarquis  de  Dion  and  Francois  Coppee. 
Pollonais  is  known  also  as  a  dramatist,  having  pro- 
duced "Le  Jour  de  Divorce,"  "Celle  Qu'il  Faut 
Aimer,"  "Eve,"  and  "Le  Degel." 

s.  J.  Ka. 

POLNA  AFFAIR:  An  accusation  of  ritual 
murder  in  Pohui  nsnlting  from  the  murder  of 
Agnes  Hruza  March  29,  1899.  Polna,  a  city  in  the 
district  of  Deutschbrod,  Bohemia,  with  a  population 
of  .'i.OOO,  including  a  small  Jewish  settlement,  was 
shocked  by  a  cruel  murder.  Agnes  Hruza,  a  girl 
nineteen  years  old,  living  in  Klein  Veznic.  a  village 
two  miles  from  Polna,  and  going  every  day  to  the 


city  to  work  as  a  seamstress,  left  her  place  ot 
employment  on  the  afternoon  of  March  29,  1899,  and 
did  not  return  to  her  home.  Three  days  later 
(April  1)  her  body  was  found  in  a  forest,  her  throat 
having  been  cut  and  her  garments  torn.  Near  by 
were  a  pool  of  blood,  some  blood-stained  stones, 
parts  of  her  garments,  and  a  rope  with  which  she 
had  been  either  strangled  to  death  or  dragged,  after 
the  murder,  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  found. 
The  suspicion  of  the  sherilT  was  lirst  turned 
against  four  vagrants  who  had  been  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  forest  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  when  the  murder  was  supposed  to  have  been 
committed.  Among  them  was  Leo- 
Leopold  pold  Ililsner,  a  Jew,  twenlythreo 
Hilsner  years  old,  who  had  been  a  vagrant 
Accused,  all  his  life.  Suspicion  against  him 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
frequently  seen  strolling  in  the  forest  where  the  body 
was  found.  A  search  in  his  house  showed  nothing 
suspicious.  He  claimed  to  have  left  the  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  murder  long  before  it  could  have 
been  commil ted:  but  he  could  not  establish  a  jier- 
feet  alibi.  Ililsner  was  arrested  and  tried  at  Kut- 
tenberg  .Sept.  12-10,  1899.  lie  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  crime.  The  only  object  which  could  be  used 
as  evidence  against  him  was  a  pair  of  trousers  oa 
which  some  stains  were  found  that,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  chemical  experts,  might  have  been 
blood,  while  the  garment  was  wet  as  if  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  wash  it.  The  most  important 
witness  against  him  was  Peter  Peschak,  who  claimed 
to  have  seen  Ililsner,  at  a  distance  of  2,000  feet,  ia 
company  with  two  strange  Jews,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  murder  was  supposed  to  have  been  eonnnitted 
and  on  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found.  An- 
other witness  claimed  to  have  seen  him  come  from 
that  place  on  the  afternoon  of  March  29  and  to  have 
noticed  that  he  was  very  much  agitated.  Both  the 
state's  attorney  and  the  attorney  for  the  Hruza  fam- 
ily made  clear  suggestions  of  ritual  murder.  Testi- 
mony had  proved  that  Ililsner  was  too  weak  to  have 
committed  the  crime  by  himself.  Still  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  participation  in  the  murder,  while 
his  supposed  accomplices  were  undiscovered  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

On  the  ground  of  technicalities  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  supreme  court  (Cassationshof),  which 
ordered  a  new  trial,  to  be  held  at  Pisek  in  order  to 
avoid  intimidation  of  the  jury  by  the  mob,  and  that 
it  might  not  be  influenced  by  political  agitation. 
On  Sept.  20.  1899,  a  few  days  after  the  first  trial, 
Ililsner  was  frightened  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  who 
showed  him  some  carpenters  working  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  jail  and  told  him  that  they  were  con- 
structing a  gallows  for  him.  They  persuaded  him  to 
give  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  as 
The  "Con-  by  doing  so  he  would  obtain  a  commu- 
fession."  tation  fif  his  sentence.  Hilsner,  a  man 
of  little  intelligence,  fell  into  the  trap, 
and  implicated  Joshua  Erbmann  and  Solomon 
Wassermann  as  those  who  had  assisted  him.  Being 
brought  before  the  judge  on  Sept.  29,  he  declared 
that  this  charge  was  false.  On  Oct.  7,  however,  he 
reiterated  the  charge,  but  again  recanted  on  Nov. 
20.    Fortunately  for  those  be  had  accused,  they  were 
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able  to  prove  perfect  alibis,  one  of  tbem  having 
been  in  jail  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  while  the 
other  proved,  from  certificates  of  poorhouses  in 
Moravia  which  lie  had  visited  as  a  beggar,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  been  in  Polna  on  that  day. 

Jleantime  anti-Semitic  agitators  tried  their  best 

to  arouse  a  strong  sentiment  against  the  Jews  in 

general  and   against   Hilsner   in   particular.     The 

"Deutsches  Volksblatt "  of  Vienna  sent  a  special 

reporter  to   the   place  to  make  an    investigation. 

Hilsner's  brother  was  made  drunk  at 

Anti-        a  wine-shop  and  was  induced  to  tell 

Semitic      what  the  anti-Semites  wished  him  to 

Agitation,   say.     The   "Vaterland,"   the  leading 

organ  of  the  clericals,  reiterated  the 

blood  accusation  and  produced  evidence  that  the 

Church  had  confirmed  it.     In  various  places  where 

political  tension  was  very  strong,  as  in  Holleschau 

and  in  Nachod,   sanguinary  excesses  took   place. 

Keither  a  public  indignation  meeting  which  was 

tailed  by  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Vienna  (Oct.  7) 

nor  an  appeal  which  was  made  to  the  prime  minister 

had  any  tangible  effect. 

The  sentence  of  four  months  in  jail  imposed 
upon  August  Schreiber,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"Deutsches  Volksblatt,"  for  libeling  the  Jews  (Dec. 
11)  only  added  fuel  to  the  Are.  Violent  speeches 
against  the  Jews  were  delivered  in  the  Reichsrath 
(Dec.  12);  and  Dr.  Baxa.  the  attorney  for  the  Hruza 
family,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Bohemian  Diet 
(Dec.  28),  accused  the  government  of  partiality  to 
the  Jews. 

Meantime  Hilsner  was  accused  of  another  murder. 
Maria  Klima,  a  servant,  had  disappeared  Jul}-  17, 
1898,  and  a  female  body  found  Oct.  27  following 
in  the  same  forest  where  that  of  Agnes  Hruza  had 
been  discovered,  had,  with  great  [jrobability,  been 
identified  as  that  of  the  missing  girl.  Decomposition 
was,  however,  so  advanced  that  not  even  the  fact 
that  the  girl  had  been  murdered  could  be  estab- 
lislicd.  Hilsner,  charged  with  tliis  crime  also,  was 
tried  for  both  murders  in  Pisek  (Oct.  25-Xov.  14, 
1900).  The  witnesses  at  this  trial  became  more  defi- 
nite in  their  statements.  Tho.se  that  at  the  first  trial 
had  spoken  of  a  knife  which  they  had  seen  in  Hils- 
ner's possession,  now  asserted  distinctly  that  it  was 
such  a  knife  as  was  >i.sed  in  ritual  slaughtering.  The 
strange  Jews  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  seen 
in  companj'  with  Hilsner  were  more  and  more  par- 
ticularl)'  described.  When  witnesses  were  shown 
that  the  testimony  given  by  them  at  the  second  trial 
differed  from  that  given  at  the  first  trial,  they  said 
either  that  they  had  been  intimidated  by  the  judge 
or  that  their  statements  had  not  been  correctly 
recorded. 

A  special  sensation  was  created  by  Dr.  Baxa,  who 
claimed  that  the  garments  of  Agnes  Hruza  had  been 
saturated  with  blood  after  the  first  trial  in  order  to 
refute  the  supposition  that  the  blood  had  been  used 
for  ritual  purposes.  Tlie  anti-Semites  sent  agitators 
to  the  place  of  trial,  "L'Antijuif  "  of  Paris  being 
represented  by  a  special  reporter.  A  Bohemian  jour- 
nalist, Jaromir  Husek,  editor  of  "fesky  Zajmy," 
constantly  interrupted  the  trial  by  making  remarks 
which  were  intended  to  prejudice  the  jury  against 
the  defendant. 


The  verdict  pronounced  Hilsner  guilty  of  liaving 
murdered  both  Agnes  Hruza  and  Maria  Klima  and 
of  having  libeled  Joshua  Erbmann  and  Solomon 
Wasserraann.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  (Nov.  14, 
1900),  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  by  the  em- 
peror to  imprisonment  for  life.  Owing  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  anti-Semites,  various  attempts  to  prove 
Hilsner's  innocence  were  futile,  especially  that  made 
by  Professor  Masaryk  of  the  Bohemian"  University 
in  Prague,  a  Christian  who  proposed  the  theory  that 
Agnes  Hruza  was  not  killed  at  the  place  where  her 
body  was  found  and  that  she  was  most  likely  the 
victim  of  a  family  quarrel,  and  that  made  by  Dr. 
Bulowa,  a  Jewish  physician.  I). 

POLONNOYE  :  Town  in  the  district  of  Novo- 
grad,  Volhynia,  Russia.  It  was  a  fortified  place  iu 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  about 
12,000  Jews  found  there  a  refuge  from  the  neigh- 
boring townsat  the  time  of  the  Cossacks'  Ui'hisino. 

Polonnoye  had  two  well-known  rabbis  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Solomon  Harif  and  his  son 
Moses,  who  later  became  rabbi  of  Lemberg  (see 
Buber,  "Anshe  Shem,"  p.  160,  and  D.  Maggid, 
"Zur  Geschichte  und  Genealogie  der  Gunzburge," 
p.  221.  St.  Petersburg,  1899);  but  the  best-known 
occupant  of  the  rabbinate  was  undoubtedly  Jacob 
Joseph  ha-Kohen  (d.  1769),  whose  principal  work, 
"Toledo!  Ya'akob  Yosef  "  (Miedzyboz  and  Ivoretz, 
1780,  and  numerous  other  editions),  in  which  the 
teachings  of. R.  Israel  Ba'al  Shem  were  first  set 
forth  in  literary  form,  was  burned  in  the  syna- 
gogue-yard of  Wiina  when  the  war  against  Hasidisin 
was  commenced  there. 

Polonnoye  had  a  Hebrew  printing-office  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  earliest  work  which  is 
known  to  bear  the  imprint  of  that  town  is  the  re- 
spousa  collection  "Me'ir  Netibim''  (1791).  by  R.  MeVr 
b.  Zebi  jMargoliot:  and  the  latest  is  Hayyim  ibn 
'Attars  "  Rishon  le-Zivyon  "  (1809),  on  a  part  of  the 
Bibie. 

At  present  (1905)  the  population  of  Polonnoye  ex- 
ceeds 10,000,  about  50  per  cent  of  whom  are  Jews. 

Bibliography  :  Brockhaus-Kfron,  EutzihlfwetUclifshi  Sinvari 
Graetz.  Hist.  v.  11;  Hannover.  IVircti  Mcziilah.  pp.  :^  et 
seq.,  Cracow,  1896:  Walden,  Shem  ha-Gedolim  hc-Hada^h, 
p.  KB,  Warsaw,  1882. 
n.  H.  P.  Wi. 

POLOTSK  (POIiOTZK) :  District  town  in  the 
goveriuiient  of  Vitebsk.  Russia.  'I'lie  first  mention 
of  its  Jewish  community  occurs  in  1551,  when,  at  the 
Polish  Diet  held  at  Wilna,  Polotsk  is  expressly  named 
in  a  list  of  towns  whose  Jews  were  to  be  exempt 
from  the  special  tax  known  as  "Serebeshchizna" 
("  Akty  Yuzhnoi  i  Zapadnoi  Rossii,"  i.  133).  There 
are  indications,  however,  of  the  existence  of  Jews  at 
Polotsk  as  early  as  1490  ("  Sbornik  Iniperatorskavo 
Istoricheskavo  Obshchestva,"  xxxv.  41-43).  In  1509 
the  baptized  Jew  Abraham  Ezefovich,  a  non-resi- 
dent of  Polotsk,  is  spoken  of  as  farmer  of  its  rev- 
enues and  customs  ("Aktovya  Knigi  Mctriki  Litov- 
skoi  Zapisei,"  No.  8),  similar  positions  being  held 
about  1525  by  his  brother  Michael  (('4.  No.  14,  p. 
235),  and  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century  by 
another  Jew,  Felix  (ib.  No.  37,  p.  242). 

In  1563,  in  the  war  between  the  Russians  and  the 
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Poles  over  Sniolfiisk,  the  Muscovite  grand  duke 
Ivmi  the  Teirihle,  having  captur.'d  Polotsk,  ordered, 
iiccordinj;  to  the  testinmriy  of  an  eye-witness,  tliat 
all  the  .Jews  who  refused  to  adoi)t  Christianity— 
iil)o\it  3(K»  in  number— should  be  thrown  into  the 
r)Una(Saiiunov,  "Vitebskaya  StJirina,"  iv.  Hi),  18i), 
232).  In  lo^iO,  however,  a  Jewish  eoininnnily  is 
again  found  in  the  town;  but  the  letters  patent  of 
the  .so-called  "  Magdeburjr  Hights"  of  that  year 
contain  an  edict  against  the  Jews  of  Pololsk,  de- 
priving them  of  the  right  to  trade  and  to  build  or  buy 
houses  ("  Akty  Yuzhnoi  i  Zapadnoi  Rossii,"  iii.  L'.")5). 
About  seventy-tive  years  later  (l(i.^).5),  the  Russians, 
with  whom  the  Cossacks  under  Climielnicki  were 
allied,  again  overran  Lithuania,  and  the  Jewish 
community  at  Polotsk  met  the  fate  of  its  fellow 
communities  in  Poland  in  the  bloody  years  of  1648 
and  1649.  The  estates  of  the  slauglitered  Jews  seem 
to  have  been  distributed  among  the  army  ollicers 
and  the  nobility  ("  Vitebskaya  Siarina,"  iv,,  part  2, 
p.  77), 

In  the  si.xtecnlh  century  Polotsk  was  more  pros- 
perous than  Wilna,  It  had  a  total  population  of 
100,000,  and  )iresumably  its  Jewish  community  was 
well-to-do,  although  the  fact  that  its  ta.\es  were 
farmed  to  two  Jews  of  Wilna  (see  H.  Solomon  Luria, 
Hesponsa,  No.  4)  nught  be  adduced  as  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

Before  Polotsk  was  finally  amic.xed  to  Russia  (1772) 
it  had  lost  its  former  imjiortanee,  and  a  majority  of 

its  iidiabitanis  were  Jews.  The  town 
Under  the  was  at  first  incorporated  in  the  gov- 
Kussians.    crnmcnt  of   Pskov.      In  1777  it  was 

made  a  government  city,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such  in  the  letter  against  Ilasidism  which 
was  sent  out  by  Elijah  Gaon  of  Wilna  in  1796  (see 
Yazljan,  "Rabljcnu  Eliyahu  me-\Vilna,"  ]).  73, 
Warsaw,  1900,  where  "Guliernia  Plock  "  is  a  mis- 
print for  "  Polotsk  ").  In  1780  the  town  had  360 
wooden  houses,  of  which  100  belonged  to  Jew^s;  but 
the  number  of  Jewish  fandlies  amounted  to  478,  as 
against  437  Christian  families.  In  the  same  year 
Russia,  in  the  flush  of  exultation  over  the  lion's 
share  in  the  division  of  Poland  which  had  fallen 
to  her.  gave  the  Jewish  merchants  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Polotsk  equal  rights  with  other  merchants 
("Polnoye  Sobraniye  Zakonov."  x.x.,  No.  14,962). 
Fourteen  years  later,  however,  this  policy  was 
changed,  and  a  <louble  tax  was  imposed  in  Polotsk 
and  in  several  other  governments  upon  the  Jews 
who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  to 
become  recognized  burghers  or  merchants.  In  ease 
a  Jew  desired  to  leave  Russia  he  could  do  so  only 
after  having  paid  in  advance  the  double  tax  for 
three  years  (('A.  x.\iii..  No.  17.224).  In  1796  Polotsk 
became  i^art  of  the  government  of  WJiile  Russia; 
since  1802  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  government  of 
Vitebsk.  The  policy  of  discriminating  against  the 
Jews  was  manifested  again  in  1839,  when  all  the  mer- 
chants of  Polotsk  except  Jewish  ones  were  granted 
inimunitj'  from  gild-  and  poll-taxes  for  ten  years 
("Polnoye  Sobraniye  Zakonov  II."  xii..  No.  10.  8ol). 
Polotsk  lias  been  one  of  the  strongest  centers  of 
Ilasidism  in  Lithuania,  and  has  been  also  the  seat 
of  a  zaddik.  On  the  whole,  however.  Polotsk  has 
never   been    distinguished   as   a  center  of  Jewish 


learning,  and  the  names  of  but  very  few  of  its  ear- 
lier rabbis  or  scholars  have  been  preserved  in  Jew- 
ish literature.  Among  them  were  Zebi  Ilirsch  b. 
Isaac  Zack.  rabbi  of  Polotsk  and  Shkud  (1778), 
who  was  i)robably  succeeded  by  Judah  Lilb  b. 
Asher  M.viujoi.iotii  ;  Israel  PolotsUer,  one  of  the 
early  Hasidic  rabbis  (at  lirst  their  o|)])onent).  who 
went  to  Palestine  in  1777,  returned,  and  died  in  Po- 
land; and  |{.  Phinchas  b.  Ju<lah  Pololsk,  "  maggid  " 
of  Polotsk  for  eighteen  years  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  author  of  numerous  works. 
R.  Phinehas  b.  Judah  afterward  settled  in  Wilna; 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Elijah  Gaon.  and 
Rabbis  and  died  there  Jan.  l.'i,  1823.  Among  the 
Scholars,  later  rabbis  of  Pololsk  were  Seinor 
Solomon  Fradkin.  Jacob  David  Wi- 
lowsky,  Judah  Meshel  ha-Kohen  Zirkel.  and  Solo- 
mon Aksi^lrod  (b.  Nov.  1,  1855;  became  rabbi  of 
Polotsk  in  1901).  Senior  Solomon  Fradkin  was 
known  later  as  Reb  Zalmen  Lubliner  (b.  Liadi,  gov- 
ernment of  Jloghilef.  1830;  d.  Jerusalem  April  11, 
1902);  he  was  rabbi  of  Polotsk  from  1856  to  18(58. 
Jacob  David  Wilowsky,  later  rablii  of  Slutsk  and 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Orthodox  congregations  of  Chi- 
cago (1903-4),  was  rabbi  from  1883  to  1S87.  Judah 
Meshel  ha-Koheu  Zirkel  (b.  1838)  assumed  the  rab- 
binate in  1895,  and  occupied  it  until  his  death.  May 
26,  1899. 

The  Hasidini  of  Polot.sk  usually  maintain  their 
own  rabbinate;  in  the  latter  ]>art  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  held  by  Eliezer  Rirklian  (see  Efrali, 
"Dor  we-Dorslmw,"  p.  58,  Wilna,  1889).  The  en- 
graver and  author  Yom-Tob,  who  became  well 
known  in  England  under  the  nanu!  of  Solomon 
Brnnett,  was  born  in  Polotsk  about  1757,  and  lived 
there  until  about  1792  (see  "  lla-.Meliz,"  1868,  pp. 
85,  161-163). 

The  popidation  of  Polotsk  in  1897  was  over  20,000, 
of  which  more  than  half  are  Jews.  It  has  most  of 
the  institutions  usually  found  in  a  Russian  Jew- 
ish commimity,  including  a  government  school  for 
boys.  It  is  an  Orthodox  community,  and  the  sale,  by 
a  Jew,  of  anything  on  a  Sabbath  is  almost  an  nn- 
lieard-of  occurrence  there  ("Ha-Meliz,"  1897,  No.  89). 
The  district  of  Polotsk,  exclusive  of  the  city,  has 
only  3  Jewish  landowners  in  a  total  of  567. 

BlIii.iofiHAPnv  :  Griilz,  llrsrii.  Ilchrew  tninsl..  vll.  li'iS,  vlll.  l.V); 

I'Uilziht'ilntlirltislii  Sltn-at\  \xi\.  '.^)i>;  /it'i/cx/y.  i..  Nos.  ;i<l8, 

47:t,.")is  .-fc«p.  tKI.'.Kill;  HiTsliudskl.  Lil'imltltic  I'eerfj/i.  p..Wi; 

lilem.  ltiiKxhi>.y,i-irislu  Arkhiv.  I..  No.  iC;  II..  No.  1(1(1;  III.. 

Nos.  IK),  71,  S4:  li.  (I.  l.i'waiiilu.  .Shorn i/i  Zd/foiior,  Nos.Si.  43, 

:«);  Fuenn,  Kiriiiili  Ar'tinininh.  pp.  14.  :»").  VVIlna,  IHlin: 

(iiirland.  Iji-kmul   lin-drmcl   hr-Vismil.  Iv.  :i4 ;  Elsen- 

stadt-Wifner.  Ixi'at  l\(il(}.tliim,  p.  Hi,  St.  I'eterslairK.  lSiP7- 

ISIW;  Elsenstadt.  Itiili'lniiinw  u-ii-Siifrrntr.  Hi.  5-38,  Iv.  ai); 

Waldcn.  Shein  lin-didoliin  he-Hadds)u  1>.  7."i. 

u.  n.  A.  S.   W  —  P.  Wi. 

POLOTSK,  PHINEHAS  B.  JUDAH  :   Polish 

commeiilaloron  tlit^  Bible;  lived  at  Polotsk,  l'(]land, 

in  th('  eigliteenth  century.     He  wrote  commentaries 

on  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  follows: 

".'^hebet  mi-Yehudah  "  (Wilna,  1803),  on  Proverbs; 

"  Derek  ha-Melck  "  (Grodno,  1804),  on  Canticles;  a 

commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  (('J.  1804);  and  "Gibe'at 

Pinehas  "  (Wilna,  1808),  on  the  Book  of  Job.     Other 

works  l)y  him  are;    an   extract,   which  he  ettitled 

"Ki7.zur"Eben  Bohan "  ((7;.   1799).  from   the   great 

work   of    ICalonymus   b.    Kalonymus;    "  Rosh   lia- 

Gibe'ah''  {ib.  1820),  in  two  sections,  the  first  treat- 
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JDg  of  morals  aud  asceticism,  aud  the  second  con- 
taining sermons  on  tlie  Four  Parasliiyyot ;  and 
"Maggid  Zedek,"  on  tlie  613 commandments,  which 
work  is  still  unpublished. 

Ill;  Benjacob,  Ozarha- 

s.  o. 

POLTAVA:  Government  of  Little  Russia,  which 
came  under  Russian  domination  in  1764,  and  whose 
present  organization  was  established  in  1802.  It  has 
a  Jewish  population  of  111,417,  the  total  population 
being  2,780,427  (census  of  1897).  See  table  at  end  of 
article. 

Poltava :  Capital  of  the  above-named  govern- 
ment. It  had  a  small  Jewish  community,  almost 
entirely  Hasidic,  before  Jews  from  Lithuania,  Po- 
land, and  other 
parts  of  Ru.ssia 
began  to  arrive 
there  in  larger 
numbers  after 
the  great  "Ilyiu- 
skaya"  fair  had 
been  transferred 
to  that  city  from 
Romny  in  1853. 
A  Sabbath-  and 
Sunday-school 
for  Jewish  ap- 
prentices was  es- 
tablished there 
in  1861  ("Ha- 
Karmel,"  Rus- 
sian Supple- 
ment, 1861,  Nos. 
46-47).  Aaron 
Zeitlin  then  held 
the  position  of 
"  learned  Jew  " 
under  the  gov- 
ernor of  Poltava. 

Theanti-Hasi- 
dim,  or  Mitnag- 
gedim,  soon  in- 
creased in  num- 
bers, and  erected 
a  synagogue 
for     themselves 

about  1870.  In  1863  Aryeh  Lob  Seidener  (b.  1838 ; 
d.  in  Poltava  Feb.  24,  1886)  became  the  govern- 
ment rabbi,  and  during  the  twenty-three  years  in 
which  he  held  the  position  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  various  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions and  in  infusing  the  modern  spirit  into  the 
community.  lie  was  assisted  in  liis  efforts  by  the 
teachers  ]\Iichael  Zerikower,  Eliezer  Hayyim  Rosen- 
berg, Abraham  Nathansohn,  and  other  progressive 
men.  In  1890  Aarou  Gleizer,  son-in-law  of  Lazar 
Zweifel,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Seidener.  Eliezer 
AUibahRabinovich  (b.  Sbilel,  government  of  Kovno, 
May  13,  1862),  whose  project  of  holding  a  rabbinical 
conference  in  Grodno  in  1903  aroused  intense  oppo- 
sition, has  been  rabbi  of  Poltava  since  1893.  One  of 
the  assistant  rabbis,  Jacob  IMordecai  Bezpalov, 
founded  a  ycshibah  there.  Poltava  has  a  Talmud 
Torah  for  boys  (250  pupils),  with  a  trade-school  con- 


Synagogue  at  Poltava,  Russia. 

(From  a  phutogra)ib.) 


nected  with  it,  and  a  corresponding  institution  for 
girls.  It  has  a  Jewish  home  for  the  aged  (16  inmates 
in  1897),  a  Hebrew  literary  society,  and  several  chari- 
table and  Zionist  organizations.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  the  Maskilim  or  progressive  Hebrew 
scholars  wlio  have  resided  in  Poltava  was  Ezekiel  b. 
Joseph  Mandclstamm  (born  in  Zhagory,  government 
of  Kovno,  in  1812;  died  in  Poltava  April  13,  1891), 
an thor  of  the  Biblical  onomasticon"Ozarlia-Shemot" 
(Warsaw,  1889),  with  a  "Sefer  liajriiluMm,"  or  sup- 
plement, which  was  printed  posthumously  in  1894. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  JIa.x  Mandelst.v.m.m  of 
Kiev.  Michel  Gordon's  well-known  Yiddish  song 
beginning  "Ihr  seit  doch,  Reb  Yud,  in  I'oltava 
gewen  "  is  a  humorous  allusion  to  the  moral  jiitfalla 
in  the  way  of  pious  Jews  of  the  older  Polisli  com- 
munities wlio 
settled  in  the  lib- 
eral-minded Pol- 
tava. The  wri- 
ter Alexander 
SUsskind  Rabi- 
novich,  A.  M. 
Boruchov  (con- 
tributor to  "  Ha- 
Shiloah "),  and 
Bcnzion  Jlirkin 
(journalist)  are 
residents  of  Pol- 
tava. Among 
the  prominent 
Jews  (if  Poltava 
in  early  times 
were  the  fami- 
lies of  Zclcnski, 
Portugalov,  and 
Warsha  vski. 
The  city  has  a 
total  population 
of  53,060,  of 
whom  7,600  are 
Jews. 

K  r  e  m  e  n  - 
tchu^ :  City  in 
the  government 
of  Poltava,  on 
the  left  bank  of 
the  Dnieper.  It 
no  w  (1905)  includes  the  suburb  of  Kryidvov  on  t  he  op- 
posite bank,  and  has  the  largest  Jewish  eonununity  in 
the  government,  35,179— orabout  60  percent  of  the  to- 
tal population  of  the  city  (1897).  It  was  the  lirst  of 
the  important  cities  of  southwestern  Russia  to  which 
Jews  from  Litliuania  and  Poland  began  to  Hock 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  in 
the  calamitous  years  1881-82,  when  anti-Jewish  riots 
occurred  in  the  government  of  Poltava,  numer- 
ous Jews  from  other  places  went  to  Kremeutchug. 
where  the  local  Jewish  community  raised  for  them  a 
relief  fund  of  about  40,000  rubles. 

R.  Isaac  of  Krementchug,  who  died  there  Dec, 
1833,  was  among  the  earliest  Hasidim  of  that  city. 
Nextin  importance  wasAbraham  Fradkin  (to  whom 
Jacob  Lapin  addressed  a  letter  which  appears  in 
his  "Keset  ha-Sofer,"  pp.  11-12.  Hcrliu.  18.57). 
Other   prominent  men  in  tlic  Jewish  commumiy 
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were:  Lipavski,  Zlatopolski.  Miolidcl  Ladj-zlieiiski, 
Sergei  (Sliinere)  Uoseiitlial,  David  Sack  (son  of 
Hayyiiii  Sack  of  Zliagory),  and  Solomon,  Marcus, 
aud  Vasili  Hdsentlial. 

Ainoiig  those  wlio  went  to  Krenicntchug  in  1864 
was  Herman  Hosenllial.  who  established  a  printing- 
office  there  in  1809,  and  organized  a  circle  of  Maski- 
lini,  among  whom  were  Eliezer  Sciiui.mann,  J. 
S.  Oi.siiiwANc.  Ij.  and  51.  Jakobovich,  and  M.  Sil- 
berbcrg  (see  Zederbaum.  "  >Ias.sa  Ercz,''  in  "  Ha- 
Meliz,"  ISO!),  >'i).  1).  Uoscnlhal  published  the  first 
work  of -M.  >lorg(dison  the  Jewisli  question,  "So- 
braniye  St.itei  "  (1869),  the  first  almanac  of  Kreiuen- 
tchug,  and  many  other  works.  Ho  was  for  eight 
years  a  member  of  the  city  council  (1870-78),  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  Kcalnoye  Uclii- 
lishche  (Kealgymnasium)  was  built  in  1872.  The 
best-known  rabbi  of  Krenicntchug  was  Joseph  b. 
Elijah  Tumarkin,  who  died  there  in  1875.  After  his 
death  tlie  Mitnaggedim  elected  .Mei'r  Lob  JI.\i,ni.M  as 
rabbi,  but  he  died  while  on  his  way  to  assume  the 
position  (Sept.,  1879).  and  the  candidate  of  the  Hasi- 
(lim  of  Lubavicli,  Hirsch  Tumarkin,  the  brother  and 
sou-in-law  of  Jleir's  predecessor,  was  elected  to  the 
position.  The  government  rabbis  were  Freidiis 
(1865).  Jlochan  (1867-71),  a  son-in-law  of  Scidener 
of  Melitopol,  C'li.  Berliner,  and  Preidcnberg(who  was 
reelected  in  1899).  The  present  (190.5)  rabbi  is  Isaac 
Joel  l{a])halovich. 

Krementchug  has  numerous  .synagogues  and  the 
usual  cducalional  and  charitable  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  Talmud  Torah,  with  a  trade-school  in 
connection  with  it,  founded  by  Mendel  Seligman ; 
a  hospital,  with  a  home  for  aged  persons  ("Ha- 
Meliz."  1890,  No.  139);  the  society  Maskil  el  Dal 
(founded  1898) ;  and  several  Zionist  organizations. 
It  is  the  most  important  business  and  industrial 
center  in  the  government. 

About  a  dozen  other  cities  aud  towns  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltava  contain  Jewish  communities,  those 
of  Pereyaslavl  and  Romny  being  among  the  largest. 

BiB[,km;r.\P[(Y  :  Krtiexct  Yisrael,  i.  1124  :  Ha-Melif.  18S!,  No. 
SW;  l«io.  .N...  7:  //(j-.S(ia;i«r,  vl.21.V218.  Ix.  183i;(  »«/.;  Kisen- 
stailt-Wltiiir.  /»<i"(i(  Ktdiishim.p.iSO,  SI.  Petersbure,  1897-9S; 
]la-Zcliiali,  1S97,  No!  14. 

II.  K.  P.  Wr. 

Popi!LATiojj  OF  Poltava  Goveunment  in  1897. 


District. 

Total 
Population. 

Jewish 
Population. 

Per- 
centage. 

142.797 
174.72!) 

217.87(1 

2;i2.r>ti5 

242.482 
1.51.218 
1.3(i.lWB 
1.57.727 
18,5.389 
KM.  127 
227.814 
1!I2..5(»7 
18(i.482 
14(1.4.53 
227.(155 

3.233 
3,780 
.3,448 
1.938 

a5.179 
4.5(36 
4..T27 
3.(I4C 

10.079 
4,987 

11.895 
8,05.5 
7.145 
1.8:19 

7,700 

2.26 

2  16 

Kobelvakt 

1  .58 

0  81 

Kremen(elili^r 

Lokhvitza 

14.51 
3  02 

Lubnv 

3  31 

1  93 

5  44 

3  00 

Pfiltava 

Prihikl 

Romnv     

5.^ 
4.18 
3  83 

Zenknv 

1.31 

3.38 

Total  in  eoTemmeot. . 

2,780.427 

111.417 

4.02 

II.  It.  V.  n. 

POLYGAMY  :    The  fact  or  condition  of  having 
more  than  one  wife  or  husband  at  a  time;   usuall}', 


the  practise  of  having  a  plurality  of  wives.  While 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  polyiuidrous  state  in  prim- 
itive Jewish  society,  polygamy  seems  to  have  been 
a  well  established  institution,  dating  from  the  most 
ancient  times  and  extending  to  comparatively  mod- 
ern days.  The  Law  indeed  regulated  and  limited 
this  usage;  and  the  Proi)liets  and  the  scribes  looked 
upon  it  with  disfavor.  Still  all  had  to  recognize 
its  existence,  and  not  tinlil  late  was  it  completely 
abolished.  At  no  time,  however,  was  it  practised  so 
much  among  the  Israelites  as  among  other  nations; 
and  the  tendency  in  Jewish  social  life  was  always 
toward  Monogamy. 

That  the  ideal  state  of  human  society,  in  the  mind 
of  the  primitive  Israelite,  was  a  monogamous  one  is 
clearly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  first  man 
(Adam)  was  given  only  one  wife,  and  that  the  first 
instance  of  bigamy  occurred  in  the  family  of  the 
cursed  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  19).  Noah  and  his  sons  also 
are  recorded  as  having  only  one  wife  each  (ib. 
vi.  7,  13).  Abraham  h;id  only  one  wife;  and  lie 
was  persuaded  to  marry  his  slave  Hagar  (ih.  ,\vi.  2, 
3;  see  Pii.WiKsii)  oidy  at  the  urgent  reiiuest  of  his 
wife,  who  deemed  herself  barren.  Isaac  had  only 
one  wife.  Jacob  married  two  sisters,  because  he 
was  deceived  by  his  father-in-law,  Laban  (rt.  .\.\i.\. 
23-30).  He,  too,  married  his  wives'  slavesat  llie  re- 
quest of  his  wives,  who  wished  to  have  children  (('6. 
xx.x.  4,  0).  The  sons  of  J;icob  as  well  as  Moses  and 
Aaron  seem  to  have  lived  in  monogamy.  Among 
the  Judges,  however,  polygamy  was  practised,  as 
it  was  also  among  the  rich  and  the  nobility  (Judges 
viii.  30;  comi).  il/.  .\ii.  9.  14;  I  Chron.  ii.  26.  iv.  5, 
viii.  8).  Elkanah,  the  father  of  Samuel,  had  two 
wives,  probably  because  the  first  (Hannah)  was 
childless  (I  Sam.  i.  2).  The  tribe  of  Issaehar  was 
noted  for  its  i)ractise  of  polygaiuy  (I  Chron.  vii.  4). 
Caleb  had  two  concubines  {il>.  ii-.  46,  48).  David 
and  Solomon  had  many  wives  (II  Sam.  v.  13 ;  I  Kings 
xi.  1-3),  a  custom  which  was  probably  followed 
by  all  the  later  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  (coinp. 
I  Kings  XX.  3;  also  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
the  mothers  of  most  of  the  kings  are  menlioned). 
Jehoiada  gave  to  Joash  two  wives  only  (II  Chron. 
xxiv.  3). 

There  is  no  Biblical  evidence  that  any  of  the  Proph- 
ets live<l  in  polygamy.  Monogamous  marriage  was 
used  by  them  as  a  symbol  of  the  union 
Prophetic  of  God  with  Israel,  while  polygamy 
Attitude,  was  compared  to  pcilytheism  or  idola- 
trous worship  (IIos.  ii.  18;  Isa.  1.  1; 
Jcr.  ii.  2;  Ezek.  xvi.  8).  The  last  chapter  of  Prov- 
erbs, which  is  a  description  of  the  purity  of  home 
life,  points  to  a  state  of  monogamy.  The  marriage 
with  one  wife  thus  became  the  ideal  form  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  people;  and  in  post-exilic 
times  polygamy  formed  the  rare  exception  (Tobit  i. 
10;  Susanna  63;  JIatt.  xvii.  25,  xix.  9;  Luke  i.  5). 
Herod,  however,  is  recorded  as  having  had  nine 
wives  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xvii.  1.  §  3). 

The  Mosaic  law,  while  permitting  polygamy,  in- 
troduced many  provisions  which  tended  to  confine 
it  to  narrower  limits,  and  to  lessen  the  abuse  that 
might  arise  in  connection  with  it.  The  Israclitisli 
woman  slave  who  was  taken  as  a  wife  by  the  son  of 
her  master  was  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  matri- 
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moDj-  (see  Hcsbaxd  axd  'WrFE),  even  after  he  had 
taken  another  wife;  and  if  tliey  were  withheld  from 
her,  she  had  to  be  set  free  (Ex.  xxi,  9-U;  see 
Slaves).  One  who  lived  in  biganiy  might  not  show 
his  preference  for  the  children  of  the  more  favored 
wife  by  depriving  the  first-born  son  of  the  less 
favored  one  of  his  rights  of  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17;  see  Ixiieritaxce).  The  king  should  not 
"multiply  wives"  (i*.  xvii.  17;  comp.  Sauh.  21a, 
where  tlie  number  is  limited  to  18,  24,  or  48,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  interpretations  given  to  II  Sam. 
xii.  8);  and  the  high  priest  is,  according  to  the  rab- 
binic interpretation  of  Lev.  xxi.  13,  commanded  to 
take  one  wife  only  (Yeb.  59a;  comp.  Yoma  2a). 

The  same  feeling  against  polygamj-  existed  in 
later  Tahiiudic  times.  Of  all  the  rabbis  named  in 
the  Talmud  there  is  not  one  who  is  mentioned  as 

having  lived  in  polygamy.     The  gen- 
Rabbinic     eral  sentiment   against    polygamy   is 
Aversion     illustrated  in   a  story  related  of    the 
to  son  of   R.    Judah  ha-Xasi  (Ket.  62a). 

Polygamy.  A  peculiar   passage   in    the   Targum 

(Aramaic  paraphrase)  to  Ruth  iv.  6 
points  to  the  same  state  of  popular  feeling.  The 
kinsman  of  Elimelech,  being  requested  by  Boaz 
to  marry  Ruth,  said,  "I  can  not  redeem;  for  I 
have  a  wife  and  have  no  right  to  take  another  in 
addition  to  her,  lest  she  be  a  disturbance  in  my 
house  and  destroy  my  peace.  Redeem  thou ;  for 
thou  hast  no  wife."  Tiiis  is  corroborated  by  R. 
Isaac,  who  says  that  the  wife  of  Boaz  died  on  the 
day  when  Ruth  entered  Palestine  (B.  B.  91a).  Po- 
lygamy was,  however,  sanctioned  by  Jewish  law  and 
gave  rise  to  many  rabbinical  discussions.  While 
one  rabbi  sajs  that  a  man  niaj'  take  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  support  (Raba,  in  Yeb.  6oa),  it  was  recom- 
mended that  no  one  should  marry  more  than  four 
women  (ih.  44a).  R.  Ami  Tvas  of  the  opinion  that  a 
woman  had  a  right  to  claim  a  bill  of  divorce  if  her 
husband  took  another  wife  (ib.  65a).  The  institu- 
tion of  the  KExriiAH,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Rabbis,  still  further  discouraged  polygamy ;  and 
subsequent  enactments  of  the  Geonim  (see  Miiller's 
"Mafteah,"  p.  282,  Berlin,  1891)  tended  to  restrict 
this  usage. 

An  express  prohibition  against  polygamy  -was 
pronounced  by  R.  Gershom  b.  Judah,  "the  Light  of 

the  Exile  "  (960-1028),  which  was  soon 

Rabbi       accepted   in   all   the  communities  of 

Gershoni's    northern  France  and  of  Germany.    The 

Decree.       Jews  of  Spain  and  of  Italy  as  well  as 

those  of  the  Orient  continued  to  prac- 
tise polygamy  for  a  long  period  after  that  time,  al- 
though the  iutluence  of  the  prohibition  was  felt  even 
in  those  countries.  Some  authorities  suggested  that 
R.  Gershom's  decree  was  to  be  enforced  for  a  time 
only,  namely,  up  to  5000  a.m.  (1240  c.e.  ;  Joseph 
Colon,  Responsa,  No.  101 ;  see  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben 
ha-'Ezer.  i.  10,  Isserles'  gloss),  probably  believing 
that  the  Messiah  would  appear  before  that  time ;  but 
this  opinion  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  majority 
of  medieval  Jewish  rabbis.  Even  in  the  Orient  mon- 
ogamy soon  became  the  rule  and  polygamy  the  ex- 
ception; for  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  many  wives.  In  Africa,  where  Mohammedan 
influence  was  strongest,  the  custom  was  to  include 


in  the  marriage  contract  the  following  paragraph: 
"The  said  bridegroom  .  .  .  hereby  promises  that 
he  will  not  take  a  second  wife  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  said  bride  .  .  .  except  with  her  consent ;  and, 
if  he  transgresses  this  oath  and  takes  a  second  wife 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  said  bride  and  without  lier 
consent,  he  shall  give  her  every  tittle  of  what  is 
written  in  the  marriage  settlement,  together  with 
all  the  voluntary  additions  herein  detailed,  paying 
all  to  her  up  to  the  last  farthing,  and  he  shall  "free 
her  by  regular  divorce  instantly  and  with  fitting 
solemnity."  This  condition  was  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  rabbinic  authorities  (see  Abrahams,  "Jewish 
Life  in  tht  Middle  Ages,"  p.  120). 

The  Jews  of  Spain  practised  polygamy  as  late 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  only  requirement 
there  was  a  special  permit,  for  which  a  certain  sum 

was  probably   paid   into   the    king's 

Later        treasury  eacli   time  a  Jew   took  an 

Instances,    additional  wife  (.lacobs,  "Sources,"  p. 

XXV.,  No.  104,  London,  1894).  Such 
cases,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  The  Span- 
ish Jews,  as  well  as  their  brethren  in  Italy  and  in 
the  Orient,  soon  gave  up  tliese  practises;  and  to- 
day, although  the  Jews  of  the  East  live  under  Mo- 
hammedan rule,  but  few  cases  of  polygamy  are 
found  among  them. 

In  some  exceptional  cases  bigamy  was  permitted 
(see  BrOAMY);  but  this  was  in  very  rare  cases  only, 
and  the  consent  of  100  learned  men  of  three  dif- 
ferent states  was  required  (see  Ixsaxitv).  While 
in  the  case  of  the  'Aguxaii  one  witness  who  tes- 
tifies to  the  death  of  her  husband  is  sufficient  to 
permit  the  woman  to  remarry,  in  the  case  of  the 
woman's  disappearance  some  authorities  ("Bet 
Shemuel"  on  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  1.58,  1;  15,  20)  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  testimony  of  one  witness  is  not 
sufficient  to  permit  the  husband  to  remarry  (see 
Fassel,  "Mishpete  El;  Das  JIosaischRabbinisehe 
Civilrecht,"  gg  63,  112,  Nagy-Kanizsa,  1852).  Later 
authorities,  however,  permit  him  to  remarry  even 
when  there  is  only  one  witness  to  testify  to  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  even  when  that  w  itness  did 
not  know  her  personally,  providing  that  after  he  had 
described  the  deceased  woman  the  husband  recog- 
nized the  description  as  that  of  his  wife("Noda' 
Bihudah,"  series  ii.,  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  7,  8;  conip. 
"Hatam  Sofer"  on  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  responsum  2; 
"Pithe  Teshubah  "  on  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  1,  10). 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  polygamy  and 
of  the  general  acceptance  thereof,  the  Jewish  law 
still    retains    many   provisions    which  apply  only 

to  a  state  which  permits  poh-gamy. 

Survivals    The  marriage  of  a  married   man  is 

of  legally  valid  and  needs  the  formality 

Polygamy,  of  a  bill  of  divorce  for  its  dissolution, 

whilethe  marriage  of  a  married  woman 
is  void  and  has  no  binding  fon'e  (Eben  ha'Ezcr,  1, 
10;  comp.  "Pithe  Teshubah,"  §  20,  where  is  quoted 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  after  a  man  takes 
a  second  wife  he  is  not  compelled  to  divorce  lier). 
The  Reform  rabbis  in  conference  assembled  (Phila- 
delphia, 1869)  decided  that  "the  marriage  of  a  mar- 
ried man  to  a  second  woman  can  neither  take  place 
nor  claim  religious  validity,  just  as  little  as  the 
marriage  of  a  married  woman  to  another  man,  but, 
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like  this,  is  null  and  void  from  tlie  beginning."  Still, 
with  the  majority  of  Jews,  this  is  not  even  an  open 
question,  and  the  niarriajre  of  a  married  man  is  con- 
sidered just  as  valid  as  that  of  an  unmarried  man; 
it  not  only  requires  the  formality  of  divorce  in  the 
case  of  separation,  but  also  makes  him  subject  to  the 
laws  of  relationship;  so  that  he  can  not  afterward 
marry  the  wife's  sister  while  the  wife  is  living,  nor 
can  he  or  his  near  relatives,  according  to  the  laws 
of  consanguinity,  enter  into  matrimonial  relations 
with  any  of  her  near  relatives  (see  Makiiiage). 

Bibliography:  Hastlncrs.  Di<-(.  liihlc.  s.v.  Mnrriaqr:  Ham- 
burKtr.  /(.  II.  T..  s.v.  I'ii  lici  idi  ii  i ;  Kninki-I,  tlruniUlnii  n 
ilcn  Mmaisrh-Talniutlit'elf  It  KlicmMx.  Bri-shiu.  IHiKi;  Lirli- 
tensIPin.  l)u  K)if  luuli  Muxa  isrh-'rulmuilixcliir  A  iiUiintm  iiu, 
lb.  I^7H:  Kluiriiiiin.  SlrUuiniil'r  Fmu  im  Taliiiuil,  Vienna, 
1«IS:  Rabbiiiowjrz.  Miliii  lin-Talinud,  Hehr.  transl.,  p.  W, 
Wllna.l««:  lluctiliulz. /JiV  FniniUr.  lireslau,  1S«T:  Miclzlni-r. 
Till'  Jiivifh  Law  iif  Mnrrintjc  itnd  Div<iree,  Cincinnati,  IW) ; 
Duscliak,    JJiis   MuaaiMh-Talmudischc    Ehcrecht,   Vienna, 

E.  c.  J.  H.  G. 

POLYGLOT  BIBLE.     See  Bible  Editions. 

POMEGRANATE  (;iDT  :  Punka  Granatum): 
A  tree  of  the  myrtle  family.  The  pomegranate  was 
carried  into  Egypt  in  very  early  historic  times 
(comp.  Num.  .\.\.  5),  and  was  also  cultivated  in  Pal- 
estine, Assyria,  and  most  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean.  The  spies  brought  pomegran- 
ates, grapes,  and  figs  as  signs  of  the  fertility  of 
Canaan  (ib.  xiii.  23).  Several  Biblical  passages  in- 
dicate that  the  pomegranate  was  among  the  com- 
mon fruit-trees  of  the  country  (Deut.  viii.  8;  Joel  i. 
12;  Hag.  ii.  19).  A  famous  pomegranate-tree  grew 
at  Gibeah  in  the  time  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  2).  Pome- 
granate-groves, as  well  as  the  beautiful  flower  of  the 
tree,  are  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  the 
fruit  furnishes  .similes  (Cant.  iv.  3,  13;  vi.  7,  11 ;  vii. 
13).  The  pomegranate  was  used  in  art.  The  two 
pillars,  Jaehin  and  Boaz,  were  ornamented  with  a 
representation  of  it  (I  Kings  vii.  1>S);  and  pomegran- 
ates were  embroidered  on  the  garment  of  the  high 
priest  (E.x.  xxviii.  33). 

Throughout  the  East  the  pomegranate  is  the  sym- 
bol of  luxuriant  fertility  and  of  life.  Pomegranates 
are  eaten  raw,  their  acid  juice  being  most  refreshing 
(comp.  Cant.  iv.  3).  They  are  also  dried  (comp. 
Ma'as.  i.  6).  The  juice  mixed  with  water  is  to-day 
a  favorite  drink  in  the  East;  in  former  times  it  was 
also  prepared  as  a  kind  of  wine  (Cant.  viii.  2;  Pliny, 
"Hist.  Naturalis,"  xiv.  19). 

E.  G.  H.  I.   Be. 

POMIS,  DE  (D'nisnn  p)  :  An  old  Italian  Jew- 
ish family  which  claimed  descent  from  King  David. 
According  to  a  legend,  reproduced  by  De  Pomis  in 
the  introduction  to  his  lexicon  "Zemah  Dawid,"the 
Pomeria  family  was  one  of  the  four  families  brought 
from  .lerusalem  to  Rome  by  Titu.s.  The  family  is  a 
most  important  one,  being  related  to  that  of  Anaw. 
Members  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  lived  in  Rome 
until  about  1100,  when  they  emigrated,  scattering 
through  Italy.  Most  of  them  settled  at  Spoleto  in 
Umbria,  where,  according  to  the  account  of  David 
de  Pomis,  thej'  and  their  descendants  remained  for 
420  years;  but  when  Central  lUily  was  sacked  by 
the  army  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  in  1.527,  the  family 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  lost  its  entire 
property.     In  the  introduction   to  his   dictionary 


David  de  Pomis  incorporates  his  autobiography,  and 
traces  his  genealogy  back  to  the  martyr  Elijah  de 
I^)mis,  as  follows:  David  (b.  1.52.5),  Isaac,  Eleazar, 
Isaac,  Abraham,  Menahem,  Isaac,  Obadiah,  Isaac, 
and  Elijah.  This  would  set  the  date  of  Elijah  at 
approximately  12T0,  which  is  historically  correct. 
As  the  last-named  lived  at  Rome,  however,  the 
statement  that  the  family  left  that  city  about  1100 
can  not  be  correct.  Jloreover,  members  of  the 
family  did  not  live  420  years,  but  only  220  years, 
at  Spoleto. 

BiBi.iOGRAniT:  navid  dp  Pomis,  Zfmnft  Dau>i<i,Introdurtlon; 
Ncpi-Ghlrondl,  TnUilnt  ilrilnlc    I'idni.i,  p.  84;   Vogelstelo 
and  RieKer,  Gcscli.  di  r  Juikn  m  Hum.  i.  '£>!. 
O.  I.  E. 

David  ben  Isaac  de  Pomis  :  Italian  physician 
and  philosopher;  born  at  Spoleto,  Umbria,  in  1.525; 
died  after  1593.  When  David  was  born  his  father 
was  rich ;  but  soon  after,  he  lost  his  fortune  in  the 
following  manner:  When  the  Imperialists  plundered 
Rome,  Isaac,  fearing  that  they  would  attack  Spo- 
leto, sent  all  his  possessions  to  Camcrino  and  Civita. 
The  troops  of  Colonna  surprised  the  convoy  on  its 
way,  and  confiscated  all  of  Isaac's  goods.  He  then 
settled  at  Bevegna,  where  David  received  his  early 
education.  In  1532  Isaac  de  Pomis  settled  at  Todi 
and  confided  the  instruction  of  his  son  to  his  uncles 
Jehiel  Alatino  and  Moses  Alatino,  who  taught 
the  boy  the  rudiments  of  medicine  and  philos- 
ophy. 

David  was  graduated,  Nov,  27,  1.551,  as  "Artium 
et  Medicina;  Doctor"  at  the  University  of  Perugia. 
Later  he  settled  at  ^Magliano,  where  he  practised 
medicine,  holding  at  the  same  time  the  position  of 
rabbi.  The  anti-Jewish  laws  enacted  by  Paul  IV. 
deprived  David  of  his  possessions  and  likewi.so  of 
his  rabbinate ;  and  he  entered  the  service  of  Count 
Nicolo  Orsini,  and  live  years  later  that  of  the  Sforza 
family. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  the  Pontifical  States 
having  improved  on  the  accession  of  Pius  IV.,  David 
went  to  Rome,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  Latin  dis- 
course delivered  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  ob- 
tained permission  to  settle  at  Chiusi  and  to  practise 
his  profession  among  Christians.  Unfortunately, 
Pius  IV.  died  seven  days  later,  and  the  permission 
was  annulled  by  Pius  V.  David  then  went  to 
Venice,  where  a  new  permission  was  granted  to  him 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

De  Pomis  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
(1)  "Zemah  Dawid,"  a  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  dic- 
tionary dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  the  words 
being  explained  in  Latin  and  Italian,  Venice,  1.587. 
This  dictionary,  variously  estimated  by  the  lexicolo- 
gists (comp.  Richard  Simon  in  the  appendix  to 
"  De  Ceremoniis  Judicoruin  " ;  David  de  Lara  in  the 
introduction  to  "  'Ir  Dawid  "),  was  modeled  after 
Jehiel's  lexicographical  work,  '"Aruk."  (2)  "Ko- 
helet,"  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  translated  into  Ital- 
ian, with  explanatory  notes,  ib.  1571,  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Grimani.  (3)  "' Diseorsolntornoall'  Uinana 
Miseria,  e  Sopra  il  Modo  di  Fuggirla,"  published  as 
an  appendix  to  "Kohelet,"  ib.  1572.  and  dedicated 
to  Duchess  Margarete  of  Savoy  (David  also  trans- 
lated the  books  of  Job  and  Daniel ;  but  these  were 
never  published).     (4)  "Brevi  Discorsi  et  Eficacis- 
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simi  Ricordi  per  Liberare  Ogni  Citta  Oppressa  dal 
Mai  CoDtagioso,"  ib.  1577.  (5)  "  Euarratio  Brevis  de 
Senum  Affectibus  Pra'cavendis  Atque  Curandis" 
dedicated  to  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice,  ib.  1588. 
(6)  A  work  on  tlie  divine  clmracter  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  which  he  cites  in  liis  "Enarratio  Brevis," 
but  which  has  not  been  preserved.  (7)  "  De  Medico 
Hebra'O  Enarratio  Apologiea,"  ih.  1588.  Thisapolo- 
getical  work,  which  defends  not  onlj'  Jewish  pb)-- 
siciaus,  but  Jews  in  general  (see  some  extracts  trans- 
lated in  Winter  and  Wiinsche,  "Die  Jiidische 
Litteratur,"  iii.  698  e<  »eq.),  earned  mucli  praise  from 
Roman  patricians,  such  as  Aldus  Manutius  the 
Younger,  whose  letter  of  commendation  is  prefixed 
to  the  book. 

BiBLiociRAPHY :  Wolf,  Bihl.  Hehr.  i.  311-313:  Jost,  AnnaUn, 
1S39. P.2-J3:  Gratz.  Gr.-r;i.ix..TU4;  11  Vessilhi I>iraelit ici>,lK7a. 
p.  17.5;  1876,  p.  319;  Berliner's  Magazin.  IW-i,  p.  48;  Stein- 
schneider,  Jeirish  Litrrnture,  p.  235;  iilem,  in  Mimats- 
schrift,  xliii.  32;  Dukes,  in  R.E.J,  i.  14.5-152;  Vopelstein 
and  Rleger,  Ursch.  ihr  Jtiden  in  Rum,  ii.  259-360;  Carmoly, 
Histoire  des  Midccins  JuifSy  i.  1.50-1.53. 
G.  I.  Br. 

Elijah,  de  Pomis  :  Rabbi  and  director  of  the 
community  of  Rome ;  died  as  a  martyr  Tammuz  30, 
5058  (=  July  1,  1298).  When  the  Roman  commu- 
nity was  assailed  under  Boniface  VIII.,  Elijah  was 
the  first  to  be  seized.  To  save  his  coreligionists  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  was  sentenced  to  trial  by  fire  and  water, 
perishing  in  the  former,  whereupon  the  confiscation 
of  bis  property,  the  principal  object  of  the  trial,  was 
carried  out.  Two  anonymous  elegies  were  com- 
posed on  his  death. 

BiBLlor.RAPHY:  Knbcz  'al  Tad,  iv.  30  et  seq.;  Berliner,  Oesch. 
di'r  Jiitlen  in  Rom',  ii.  57 ;  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  Geach. 
d€r  Jud€n  in  Rom,  i.  257. 

Moses  de   Pomis  and  Vitale  de  Pomis  were 
known  under  the  name  Alatino. 
G.  I.  E. 

POMPEY  THE  GREAT  (Latin,  Cneius 
Pompeius  Magnus)  :  Roman  general  who  sub- 
jected Judea  to  Rome.  In  the  year  65  n.c,  during 
his  victorious  campaign  through  Asia  Minor,  he  sent 
to  Syria  his  legate  Scaurus,  who  was  soon  obliged 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  two  brothers 
Aristobulus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.  When  Pompey 
himself  came  to  Syria,  two  years  later,  the  rivals, 
knowing  that  the  Romans  were  as  rapacious  as  they 
were  brave,  hastened  to  send  presents.  Pompey 
gradually  approached  Judea,  however;  and  in  the 
spring  of  63,  at  the  Lebanon,  he  subdued  the  petty 
rulers,  including  the  Jew  Silas  (Josephus,  "Ant." 
xiv.  3,  55  2)  and  a  certain  Bacchius  Judteus.  whose 
subjugation  is  represented  on  a  coin  (Reinach,  "Les 
Monnaies  Juives,"  p.  28).  Pompey  then  came  to 
Damascus,  where  the  claims  of  the  three  parties  to 
the  strife  were  presented  for  his  consideration — those 
of  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  in  person,  since  the 
haughty  Roman  thus  exacted  homage  from  the  Ju- 
dean  princes,  while  a  third  claimant  represented  the 
people,  who  desired  not  a  ruler  but  a  theocratic  re- 
public (Josephus,  §  2;  Diodorus,  xl.  2).  Pompey, 
however,  deferred  his  decision  until  he  should  have 
subdued  the  Nabatsans. 

The  warlike  Aristobulus,  who  suspected  the  de- 
aignsof  the  Romans,  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
AKDKiuM  and  resolved  tooSerarmed  resistance;  but 


at  the  demand  of  Pompey  he  surrendered  the  for- 
tress and  went  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  continue 
his  opposition  there  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.  3,  g  4; 
idem,  "B.  J."  i.  6,  g§  4,  5).  Pompey  followed  iiim 
bj'  way  of  Jerielio.  and  as  Aristobulus  again  deemed 
it  advisable  to  surrender  to  the  Romans,  Pompey 
sent  his  legate  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

This  lieutenant  found,  however,  that  there  were 
other  defenders  there  besides  Aristobulus,  where- 
upon Pompey  declared  Aristobulus  a  prisoner  and 
began  to  besiege  the  city.  Although  tlie  party 
of  Hyrcanus  opened  the  gates  to  the  Romans,  the 
Temple  mount,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  peo- 
ple's party,  had  to  be  taken  by  means  of  rams 
brought  from  Tyre;  and  it  was  stormed  only  after  a 
siege  of  three  months,  and  tlien  on  a  Sabl)ath,  when 
the  Jews  were  not  defending  the  walls.  .Josephus 
calls  the  day  of  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem  "  the  day  of 
the  fast"  {vi]nTF.ia^,)ficpa;  "Ant."  xiv.  4,  §  3);  but  in 
this  he  merely  followed  the  phraseology  of  his  Gen- 
tile sources,  which  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  a  fast- 
day,  according  to  the  current  Greco-Iioman  view. 
Dio  Cassius  says  (xxxvii.  16)  correctly  tliat  it  was 
on  a  "Cronos  day,"  this  term  likewise  denoting  the 
Sabbath. 

The  capture  of  the  Temple  mount  was  accom- 
panied by  great  slaughter.  The  priests  who  were 
officiating  despite  the  battle  were  massacred  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  many  committed  suicide ;  while 
13,000  people  besides  were  killed.  Pompey  himself 
entered  the  Temple,  but  he  was  so  awed  by  its  sanc- 
tity that  he  left  the  treasure  and  the  costly  vessels 
untouched  ("Ant."  xiv.  4,  §4;  "B.  J."  i.  7,  §  6; 
Cicero,  "  Pro  Flacco."  §  67).  The  leaders  of  the  war 
party  were  executed,  and  the  city  and  country  were 
laid  under  tribute.  A  deadly  blow  was  struck  at 
the  Jews  when  Pompey  separated  from  Judea  the 
coast  cities  from  Raphia  to  Dora,  as  well  as  all  the 
Hellenic  cities  in  the  east-Jordan  country,  and  the 
so-called  Decapolis,  besides  Scythopolis  and  Sa- 
maria, all  of  which  were  incorporated  in  the  new 
province  of  Syria.  These  cities,  without  exception, 
became  autonomous,  and  dated  their  coins  from  the 
era  of  their  "  liberation  "  by  Pompey.  The  small 
territory  of  Judea  he  assigned  to  Hyrcanus,  with 
the  title  of  "ethnarch"  ("  Ant."  i.f. ;"  "B.  J."/.c. ; 
comp.  "Ant."  xx.  10,  §4).  Aristobulus,  together 
with  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters,  was  carried  captive  to  Rome  to 
march  in  Pompey 's  triumph,  while  many  other  Jew- 
ish prisoners  were  taken  to  the  same  city,  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  having  muoh  to  do  with  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Roman  conmiuuity. 
Pompey 's  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  form  the  historical  background  of  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon. 

Bibliography:  Moniinsen.  Romische  Gcsc/iiWitc.  oth  ed..  III. 
11:5-1.54:  liratz.  Ciaih.  41li  eil.,  iii.  1.57,  1?2:  Sohurer,  Gesch. 
3cl  ed..  i.  2!i4-;ffll;  Berliner.  Gtsch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom.  I.  5, 
Fninkfort-on-the-Main.  1«H  (whodenies  that  the  Jewish  com- 
niimitT  of  Rome  was  founded  b.v  Pompe.v,  asserting  that  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  merely  iiicreaseil  its  numtwrs ;  couip.  \  ogel- 
stein  and  Rleger,  Gesch.  dcr  Judcn  in  Rom,  i.  o,  Berlin, 

'1*^'-  S.  Kr. 

PONIEWICZ  (PONEVYEZH) :  District  city 
in  the  government  of  Kovno,  Russia.     In  1780  Count 
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Nikolai  Tyszkiewicz  by  cutting  down  a  forest  tiiat 
lay  betwfi'n  New  anil  Old  Pouiewitz  helped  mate- 
rially in  enlarging  the  city  to  its  present  size  and 
in  founding  the  suburb  Nikolayev.  Poniewicz  came 
tinder  Hussian  dominion  after  the  last  partition  of 
Poland,  and  it  became  a  part  of  the  government  of 
Kovno  ill  1H42.  More  than  li.ilf  the  population  of 
the  citv  consistsof  Jews,  and  there  is  also  a  small  Ka- 
raite community.  In  180")  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  8,071,  of  whom  3,048  were  Jews  including 
70  Karaites.  By  1884  the  population  had  increased 
to  lo.030.  including  7,899  Jews,  but  in  1897  the  total 
population  is  given  as  13,044.  Poniewicz  has  one 
synagogue  built  of  brick  and  seven  built  of  wood. 
The  karifite  conununity  also  maintains  a  synagogue. 
Of  other  institutions  in  the  city  there  are  a  govern- 
ment school  for  Jewish  boys,  one  for  girls,  a  hospi- 
tal (opened  1886),  and  a  Talmud  Torah.  There  are 
in  addition  numerous  other  communal  institutions 
and  societies. 

U.  Isjtac  b.  Joseph  (il.  before  1841),  whose  name 
is  signed  to  an  approbation  in  the  " 'Ateret  Hosh  " 
(Wilna,  1841),  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  rabbis  of 
Poniewicz.    I{.  Moses  Isaac,  of  Libau, 
Babbis  and  Plungian,  and   Taurogen,  was  jiroli- 
Scholars.     ably   his  successor,  and    was  himself 
succeeded  by  H.  Hillil  MileiUovsUi  or 
Salanter.      P.  Klijah    David   Rabinovich-Te'oniim 
succeeded  H.  Ilillel.     lie  was  born  in  Pikeln.  gov- 
ernment of  Kovno,  June  11,  184."),  and  now  (1904)  is 
rabbi  at  Jerusalem.     Pabinovich  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  rabbi  of  Poniewicz  from  1873  to  1893,  when 
lie  went  to  Jlir  as  the  successor  of  R.  Yom-Tob  Lip- 
man  B0SI,.\NSKI. 

The  i)oet  Leon  Gordon  commenced  his  career  as 
a  teacher  in  the  government  school  of  Poniewicz. 
where  he  remained  until  1860  and  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  one  of  its  former  prominent  citizens, 
Tanl.ium  Ahioiistam  (died  Nov.  10,  18.58;  see  "  Ha- 
Maggid,''ii.,Xo.  ."iO.  and  Gordon's  letters,  Xos.  1-36). 
Isaac  Lipkin,  son  of  R.  Israel  LipUin  (Salanter),  was 
also  a  resident  in  the  city  until  his  death.  The  ear- 
liest known  "maggid"  or  preacher  of  Poniewicz 
was  Menalicm  Mendel,  author  of  "Tamim  Yalidaw  " 
(Wilna.  1808). 

The  district  of  Poniewicz,  which  contains  twenty- 
three  small  towns  and  villages,  had  in  ]86.i  7,410 
Jews  (including  3.51  Karaites),  of  whom  .59  were  agri- 
culturists. In  1884  it  had  34,000  .lews  in  a  total 
population  of  200,687,  and  in  1897  43,600  Jews  in  a 
total  population  of  210,458. 

BiBiiocRAI-nv:  Alenltzln.  Statintichenki  Vremnmik.  etc., 
siTics  III..  .Nil.  2,  St.  Peti-rshunt.  Ism  :  Brookliaus-KfrDn.  Eiil- 
zikhii>eilichfshi  .Storor.  s.v.;  JHdii<cllf:i<  Viilk.sltUttt,  St.  Po- 
terstmrff,  ls.s6.No.33;  s^Miienov.  litissiou  ileo^traiihiciil  Dir- 
lintiani.  S.V.:  Elsenstadt,  JDo)'  Habbanaw  i(<;-*'<i/i:rai(',  11. 
2!>.  4!.  .52;  iv.  21.  :i4. 
II.  K  P.    Wl. 

PONTE,  LORENZO  DA  (JEREMIAH 
CONEGLIANO):  Italian-American  man  of  letters, 
coiiiiiii^(  r,  ami  teacher;  born  at  C'eneda,  Italy,  1749; 
died  1837.  lie  belonged  to  a  well  known  Jewish 
family,  which  had  produced  the  distinguished  Ital- 
ian-Turkish diplomatist  Or.  Israel  Conkgi,i.\no. 
AVith  his  parents  and  brothers.  Da  Ponte,  for  ma- 
terial reasons,  was  baptized  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  the  new  name  which  be  was  destined  to  make 


Lorenzo  da  Ponte. 


famous  was  adopted  in  honor  of  a  Catholic  bishop 
who  was  his  protector. 

At  an  early  age  he  became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Trevi.so,  later  at  Venice,  and  published  va- 
rious poems,  including  a  political  satire,  which  led  to 
his  e.xile.  Da  Ponte  went  to  Austria,  where  he  soon 
won  the  favor  of  tlie  emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  ap- 
pointed "poet "  to  the  imperial  theaters  in  Vienna, 
and  in  that  capacity  met  Mozart.  He  composed  for 
the  great  musician  the 
libretti  to  his  famous 
operas  "  Mariage  de 
Figaro"  and  "Don 
Juan,"  and  became  an 
important  figure  in 
court,  literary,  and  mu- 
sical circles.  On  the 
death  of  Joseph  II.  he 
lost  favor,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes,  in- 
cluding several  years 
of  service  as  dramatist 
and  secretary  to  the 
Italian  Opera  Company 
in  London,  he  emi- 
grated to  America 
early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Again  un- 
fortunate, he  was  compelled  to  earn  a  subsistence 
by  teaching  Italian.  He  wrote  various  plays,  son- 
nets, and  critical  essays,  made  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  and  inanagid  Italian  operatic  performances. 
From  18;30  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  llicltjd- 
ian  language  and  literature  at  Columbia  College.  He 
encouraged  the  .study  and  developed  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Dante  in  America,  and  won  consiiieiablc 
influence  over  many  iiupils.  He  became  involved  in 
a  controversy  with  Prescott.  the  historian,  concern- 
ing Italian  literature.  Prescott 's  rejoinder  to  him 
being  preserved  in  the  historian's  "Miscellaneous 
and  Critical  Essays." 

Da  Ponte  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Garcia 
Opera  Company  to  the  United  States,  the  fir.st  to 
play  there.  He  himself  became  manager  of  a  simi- 
lar company  in  New  York  in  1833,  by  which  an 
opera  composed  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighty  was 
presented,  his  niece  being  introduced  in  it  as  the 
prima  donna.  His  best-known  work  is  his  ex- 
tremely interesting  "Memoirs,"  which  Tuckerman 
has  compared  to  Franklin's  autobiography,  and 
which  appeared  in  various  Italian  editions,  in  a 
French  translation  (1860),  with  an  introduction  by 
Lamartine,  and  also  in  German  form.  A  notice- 
able revival  of  interest  in  Da  Ponte's  career,  which 
had  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  was  called  forth  re- 
cently by  the  publication  in  Italy,  in  1900,  of  his 
works,  together  with  his  biography,  in  an  elaborate 
edition  of  500  pages,  and  of  various  popular  es.says 
dealing  with  his  career.  His  Jewish  antecedents 
were  commented  upon  in  various  biographies,  and 
were  emphasized  by  contemporaries  for  the  jiurpose 
of  injuring  his  position.  His  "Memoirs"  indicate 
that  even  in  his  youth  he  was  proficient  in  H<brew, 
and  the  impress  of  his  ancestry  and  of  his  early 
Jewish  studies  has  been  discerned  by  critics  of  his 
works  and  views. 
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BIBLIOGKAPHT :  Marchesan.  Delia  Vila  e  drlle  Opera  ili  Lo- 
renzo da  Pimtc.  Trcvis.),  19IJ0;  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  .Vioic  ami 
Manners:  Henry  Tuckerman.  in  Putnam's  Magazine.  l>^i. 
111.  5?7  (reprinted  in  DiilA in  L'nirersity  Magazinr.  txxx. 
215):  j€irfeh  Oimmcnt,  Aug.  9,  19U(J;  see  also  Krehbiel's  re- 
view ol  Prcjf.  Marchesan's  work  in  tbe  Tribune,  New  Yorls 
Sept.  9, 191X1. 
A.  M.  .J.  K. 

PONTOISE  :  French  town ;  capital  of  an  arron- 
disseineut  iu  the  department  of  Stine-et-Oise.  It 
coutained  a  Jewish  community  as  earl}'  as  the  elev- 
enth century.  In  1179  (according  to  some  authori- 
ties, in  1166  or  1171)  the  Jews  of  Pontoise  were  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  a  Christian  child  named 
Richard,  whose  body  was  taken  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  at  Paris  and  there  venerated  as  that 
of  a  martyr.  A  document  of  1394  lelates  that  the 
abbe  of  Saint  Denis  bought  a  house  at  Pontoise  be- 
longing to  a  Christian  heavily  indebted  to  the  .Jews 
there,  who  were  paid  the  purchase-monej-  through 
the  provost  Robert  de  Baan.  The  .Jewish  names 
which  appear  in  this  document  are  those  of  ilagis- 
ter  Sanson,  Meuns  de  Sezana,  and  Abraham  de  Xovo 
Castello.  In  1296  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  gift  to  his 
brother  Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  of  Joce  or  Joucet, 
a  Jew  of  Pontoise,  and  his  children,  David,  Aroin, 
Haginot,  Beleuce,  Hanee,  and  Sarin.  In  the  same 
year  Joucet  of  Pontoise  was  appointed  financial 
agent  between  the  crown  and  his  coreligionists  of 
Amiens,  Senlis.  and  Champagne,  and  in  1297  Philip 
the  Fair  made  him  arbiter  in  a  litigation  which  had 
arisen  between  himself  and  his  brother  Charles  re- 
garding forty-three  Jews  whom  the  latter  claimed  as 
natives  either  of  his  county  of  Alencon  or  of  his 
lands  in  Bonmoulins  and  Chateauneufen-Thymerais. 
The  principal  .Jewish  scholars  of  Pontoise  were: 
Jacob  de  Pontoise  ("Minhat  Yehudah,"  pp.  4b, 
24b),  Moses  ben  Abraham  (Tosef.,  Pes.  67b;  Hag. 
19b;  Yoma  6b.  64a:  Yeb.  61a),  and  Abraham  de 
Pontoise  ("Kol  Bo,"  Xo.  103). 

Bibliography:  Depping,  Les  Juifs dann  le  MouenAge.pp. 
93.  14ti :  Dom  Bouquet.  Historiens  de  France,  xxv.  768;  Du- 
bois, HiMoria  Ecclesia  Pari^iensis.u.  US;  ilor^ri.Dictimi- 
naire  Historiquc,  s.v.  Richard;  R.  E.J.U.  2i,  ix.  63,  xv. 
23t,  2.50;  Gross,  Gallia  Juilaica,  pp.  M2-44.5. 
G.  S.  K. 

PONTREMOLI,  BENJAMIN  :  Turkish  rab- 
binical writer;  lived  at  Smyrna  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Shebet  Binyamin"  (Salonica,  1824),  on 
drawing  np  commercial  papers.  He  had  two  sons, 
Hayyim  Isaiah  and  Hiyya. 

Bibliography:  Hazan.  Ba-ila'ahit  li-Sliclomnh,  pp.  31.  93: 
Franco,  Hintoirc  des  Israelites  de  I'Empirc  Ottoman,  p.  26«. 
s.  31.  Fr. 

PONTREMOLI,  ESDBA  :  Italian  rabbi,  poet, 
and  educationist;  born  at  Ivrea  1818;  died  in  1888; 
son  of  Eliseo  Pontremoli,  rabbi  of  Xizza,  where 
a  street  was  named  after  him.  In  1844  Esdra  Pon- 
tremoli became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Collcgio 
Foa  at  Vercelli.  He  was  for  fifteen  years  associate 
editor  of  "Educatore  Israelita."  He  translated  Luz- 
zatto's  "Derek  Eiez  "  into  verse  under  tlic  title  "11 
Falso  Progresso  "  (Padua,  1879). 

BiBLiOGnAPHY :  n  Vessillo  Israelittco,  1888. 

S. 
PONTREMOLI,  HIYYA  :  Turkish  rabbinical 
author;  died  at  Smyrna  in  1832;   son  of  Benjamin 


Pontremoli.  Hiyya  Pontremoli  wrote,  among  other 
works,  the  '-Zappihit  bi-Debash,"  a  collection  of 
responsa  on  Orah  Hayyim. 

BiBLIOGEAPIiv:  Hazan,  Ha-Ma'alot  li-Shelomoh,m.  .31  8.5- 
Franco,  UieUnre  dcs  Israelites  de  VEmpire  vttoman,   p. 

®  M.  Fb. 

POOR,  RELIEF  OF.     See  Chakitv. 

POOR  LAWS.     See  Charity. 

POPES,  THE:  The  Roman  Church  does  not 
claim  any  jurisdiction  over  persons  wlio  have  not 
been  baptized;  therefore  the  relations  of  the  popes, 
as  the  heads  of  the  Church,  to  the  Jews  have  been 
limited  to  rules  regarding  the  political,  commercial, 
and  social  conditions  under  which  Jews  might  reside 
in  Christian  states.  As  sovereigns  of  the  Papal  States 
the  popes  further  had  the  right  to  legislate  on  the 
status  of  their  Jewish  subjects.  Finally,  voluntary 
action  was  occasionally  taken  by  the  popes  on  be- 
half of  the  .Jews  who  invoked  (heir  aid  in  times  of 
persecution,  seeking  their  mediation  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Tlie  general  principles 
governing  the  popes  in  their  treatment 
General  of  the  Jews  are  practically  identical 
Principles,  with  those  laid  down  in  the  Justinian 
Code:  (1)  to  separate  them  from  social 
intercourse  with  Christians  as  far  as  possible ;  (2)  to 
prevent  them  from  e.xerci.sing  any  authority  over 
Christians,  either  in  a  public  (as  officials)  or"  a  pri- 
vate capacity  (as  masteis  or  employers);  (3)  to  ar- 
range that  the  e.xercise  of  the  Jewish  religion  should 
not  assume  the  character  of  a  public  function.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  popes  have  always 
condemned,  theoretically  at  least,  (1)  acts  of  violence 
against  the  Jews,  and  (2)  forcible  baptism. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  the  popes 
and  the  Jews  begins  with  Gregory  I.  (590-60-1),  who 
may  be  called  the  first  pope,  inasmuch  as  his  author- 
ity was  recognized  by  the  whole  Western  Church. 
The  fact  that  from  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards 
(568)  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Byzantine  troops 
the  Roman  population  was  without  a  visible  head  of 
government  made  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  who  happened  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  Roman  noble,  the  natural  protector  of 
the  Roman  population,  to  which  the  .Jews  also  be- 
longed. Still,  even  before  this  time.  Pope  Gelasius 
is  mentioned  as  having  recommended  a  Jew,  Tele- 
sinus,  to  one  of  his  relatives  as  a  very  reliable  man, 
and  as  having  given  a  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
Jew  against  a  slave  who  claimed  to  have  been  a 
Christian  and  to  have  been  circumcised  by  his  mas- 
ter against  his  will  (Mansi.  "'Concilia,"  viii.  131; 
Migne,  "Pafrologia  Grteco  Latina,"  li.\.  146:  Vogel- 
stein  and  Rieger,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom,"  i. 
127-128).  In  the  former  instance  the  pope  acted 
merely  as  a  private  citizen;  iu  the  latter  he  was 
most  likely  called  upon  as  an  ecclesiastical  expert  to 
give  a  decision  in  a  local  affair.  The  legend  may 
also  be  quoted  which  makes  of  the  apostle  Peter 
an  enthusiastic  Jew  who  merely  pretended  zeal 
for  Christianity  in  order  to  assist  his  persecuted 
coreligionists  (.Jellinek,  "B.  H."  v.  60-62,  vi.  9-10; 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  I.e.  i.  165-168;  "Allg.  Zeit. 
des''jud."  1903). 
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Nevertheless,  the  liistory  proper  of  the  popes  in 
their  relution  to  the  .lews  begins,  iis  siiid  aliove,  with 
Gregory  I.     He  often   proleeteil  the  Jews  against 

violence  and  unjvist  treatment  on  tlie 

Gregory      part  of  odicials,  and  condemned  forced 

the  Great,    haplism,  bnl  lie  advised  at  the  same 

time  the  winning  of  the  Jews  over  to 
Christianity  by  offering  material  advantages.  Very 
often  he  condemned  the  holding  of  Christian  slaves 
by  Jews(Grilt7.,  "Gesch."v.  43;  Vogelstein  and  Hic- 
ger,  l.c.i.  132-135).  A  very  obscnre  ordi'r  is  contained 
in  a  letter  of  Pope  Nieholiis  I.  to  Bishop  Arsenius  of 
Orta,  to  whom  lie  prohibits  the  use  of  Jewish  gar- 
ments. Leo  VII.  answered  the  Arclibisliop  of  Ma- 
yence,  who  asked  whether  it  was  right  to  force  the 
Jews  to  accept  baptism,  that  he  might  give  them 
the  alternative  of  accepting  Christianity  or  of  emi- 
grating (Aronins,  "  Regesten  "  ;  comp.  Vogelstein 
and  Hieger,  I.e.  i.  139).  Anacletus  II.  (antipoiie), 
whose  claim  to  the  papal  throne  was  always  con- 
tested, was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  tliis  fact  was  nsed 
by  his  opponents  in  tlieir  attacks  upon  him.  Bene- 
dict VIII.  had  a  number  of  Jews  put  to  death  on 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  blasphemy  against  Jesus 
which  was  supjiosed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  de- 
structive cyclone  and  earthquake  (c.  1030;  Vogel- 
stein and  Rieger,  I.e.  i.  213). 

In  the  bitter  tight  between  Gregoiy  VII.  and  the 
German  emperor  Henry  IV.  the  pope  charged  the 
emperor  with  favoritism  to  the  Jews,  and  at  a. synod 
held  at  Home  in  10"!^  he  renewed  the  canonical  laws 
which  prohibited  giving  Jews  power  over  Chris- 
tians; tliis  necessarily  meant  that  Jews  might  not  be 
emplo.ved  as  tax-farmers  or  mint-masters.  Calixlus 
II.  (1 1 19-24)  issued  a  bull  in  which  he  strongly  con- 
demned forced  baptism,  acts  of  violence  against  the 
lives  and  the  properly  of  the  Jews,  and  the  desecra- 
tion of  their  synagogues  and  cemeteries  (c.  1120). 
In  spile  of  the  strict  canonical  prohibition  against 
the  eniiiloyment  of  Jews  in  jiublic  cai)acitics.  .some 
pojies  eugageil  their  services  as  tinanciers  and  phy- 
sicians. Thus  Pope  Alexander  III.  employed  Jehiel, 
a  descendant  of  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  as  his  .secretary 
of  treasury  (Vogelstein  and  Hieger,  l.r.  i.  22.'5). 

The  extreme  in  the  hostile  enactments  of  the 
popes  against  the  Jews  was  reached  under  Inno- 
cent III.  (1198-121G),  who  was  the  most  pow('rfiiI 
of    the   medieval    popes,   and    who    convened    the 

Fourth  Lateral!   Council  (121.5);    this 
Innocent     council  renewed  the  old  canonical  pro- 
Ill,  hibitions   against   trusting   the  Jews 

with  public  ollices  and  introduced  the 
law  demanding  that  Jews  should  wear  a  distinctive 
sign  on  their  garments  (see  B.\dge).  The  theolog- 
ical principle  of  tlie  pope  was  t  hat  the  Jews  should,  as 
though  so  many  Cains,  be  held  up  as  warning  exam- 
ples to  Chiistians.  Nevertheless  he  protected  them 
against  the  fury  of  the  French  Crusaders  (Griltz, 
I.e.  vii.  5;  Vogelstein  and  Hieger,  I.e.  i.  228-230). 
Gregory  IX.,  who  in  various  oOicial  documents  in- 
sisted on  the  strict  execution  of  the  canonical  laws 
against  the  Jews,  was  humane  enough  to  issue  the 
bull  "Etsi  Jud;eoruni  "  (1233;  repeated  in  123.5),  in 
which  he  demanded  that  the  Jews  in  Christian  coun- 
tries should  be  treated  with  the  same  humanity  as  tliat 
with  which  Ciiristians  desire  to  be  treated  in  heathen 


lands.  Ilis successor,  Innocent  IV.,  ordered  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Talmud  in  Paris  (1244);  but  Jewish  his- 
tory ]ireservesa  grateful  memory  of  him  on  account 
of  his  bull  declaring  the  Jews  innoeeiitof  tliecharge 
of  using  Christian  blood  for  ritvial  purposes  (see 
Bi.ooi)  Acrt's.vTiox).  This  bull  was  evidently  the 
result  of  the  affaiiof  Fulda  (1238).  concerning  which 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  also  issued  a  warning.  The 
defense  of  the  Jews  against  the  same  charge  was 
undertaken  bv  Gregory  X.,  in  his  bull  "Sicut  Ju- 
dieis"  (Oct.  7,"l272;  Stern.  "Urkundliche  Beitrage," 
i.  .5). 

The  relations  of  the  popes  to  the  Jews  in  the  sub- 
sequent two  centuries  present  a  rather  monotonous 
aspect.  They  issued  occasional  warnings  against  vio- 
lence, threatened  the  princes  who  allowed  the  .lews 
to  disregard  the  canonical  laws  concerning  badges  or 
concerning  the  emi)loyraent  of  Christian  servants, 
l)Ut  conferred  minor  favors  on  certain  Jews.  As  a 
t3'pical  instance,  it  may  be  noted  that  Boniface  VIII., 
when  the  Jews  did  him  homage,  insulted  them  by 
returning  behind  his  back  the  copy  of  the  Torah 
presented  to  him,  after  making  the  oft-repeated 
remark  about  reverence  for  the  Law  but  condemna- 
tion of  its  misrepresentation. 

The  excitement  of  the  Church  during  the  IIu.s.site 
movement  rendered  the  Jews  apprehensive,  and 
through  Emperor  Sigi.smund.  who  was  heavily  in- 
debted to  them,  tlicy  obtained  from  Pope  Martin  V. 
(1417-31;  elected  by  the  Council  of  Constance  after 
the  Great  Schism)  various  bulls  (1418  and  1422)  in 
which  their  former  privileges  were  confirmed  and  in 
which  he  exhorted  the  friars  to  use  moderate  lan- 
guage. In  the  last  years  of  his  pon- 
Martin  V.  titicate,  however,  he  repealed  several 
of  his  ordinances,  charging  that  they 
had  been  obtained  under  false  pretenses  (Stern,  I.e. 
i.  21-43).  Eugene  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  returned  to 
the  policy  of  moderation,  especially  in  advising  the 
friars  against  inciting  mobs  to  acts  of  violence. 
Sixtus  IV.,  while  sanctioning  the  Spanish  Inqi'ISI- 
TION,  repeatedly  endeavored  (1482  and  1483)  to  check 
its  fanatic  zeal  and  prohibited  the  worship  of  the 
child  Si.MON  OK  Tkent.  whom  the  Jews  of  Trent  were 
falsely  accused  of  having  murdered  (1474).  He  also 
employed  several  Jews  as  his  physicians. 

Alexander  VI.  (Borgia),  known  in  history  as  the 
most  profligate  of  all  the  jjopes,  was  rather  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  the  Jews.  It  is  especially  note- 
worthy that  he  allowed  the  exiles  from  Spain  to  set- 
tle in  his  states,  and  that  he  fined  the  Jewish  coin- 
inunit_y  of  Home  for  its  objection  to  the  settlement  in 
its  midst  of  these  unfortunates.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  ordered  the  imprisonment  of  Maranos;  and 
on  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  pope's  leniency  was 
prompted  by  his  greed.  Leo  X.  also,  the  humanist 
on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  was  in  general  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  Jews,  whom  he  employed  not 
oidy  as  physicians,  but  also  as  artists  and  in  other 
positions  at  his  court.  The  beginning  of  the  Rek- 
oi!.\i.\TiON  influenced  his  action  in  the  controversy 
between  Reuchlin  and  Pfefferkoun,  which  he 
settled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  demanded  reforms  in  the  Church, 

Clement  VII.  (1.523-34)  is  known  in  Jewish  history 
for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  case  of  the  Mes- 
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sianic  i)retender  David  Reubeni,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion which  he  granted  to  Solomon  Molko,  who,  as 
an  apostate,  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  also  issued  au  order  to  protect  the  Maranos 
in  Portugal  against  the  Inquisition  (1533  and  1534). 

Tlie  Reformation  and  the  consequent  strictness  in 

enforcing  the  censorship  of  books  reacted  on  the 

condition  of  the  Jews  in  so  far  as  con- 

The  Ref-  verts  from  Judaism  eagerly  displaj'ed 
ormation.  their  zeal  for  their  new  faith  by  de- 
nouncing rabbinical  literature,  and  es- 
pecially the  Talmud,  as  hostile  to  Christianity.  Con- 
sequently Pope  Julius  HI.  issued  an  edict  which 
demanded  the  burning  of  the  Talmud  (1553)  and 
prohibited  the  printing  of  it  by  Christians.  In 
Rome  a  great  muny  copies  were  publicly  burned 
(Sept.  9,  1553).  The  worst  was  yet  to  come.  Paul 
IV.  (155.5-59),  in  his  bull  "Cum  nimis  absurdum  " 
(July  12,  1555),  not  only  renewed  all  canonical  re- 
strictions against  the  Jews — as  those  prohibiting 
their  practising  medicine  among  Christians,  em- 
ploying Christian  servants,  and  the  like — but  he 
also  restricted  them  in  their  commercial  activity, 
forbade  them  to  have  more  than  one  synagogue  in 
any  city,  enfoiced  the  wearing  of  the  yellow  hat, 
refused  to  permit  a  Jew  to  be  addressed  as  "signor," 
and  finally  decreed  that  thej- should  live  in  a  ghetto. 
The  last  measure  was  carried  out  in  Rome  with  un- 
relenting cruelty. 

After  a  short  period  of  respite  under  Paul  IV. 's 
successor,  Pius  IV.  (15.59-66),  who  introduced  some 
alleviations  in  his  predecessor's  legal  enactments, 
Pius  V.  (1566-72)  repealed  all  the  concessions  of  his 
predecessor,  and  not  only  renewed  the  laws  of  Paul 
IV.,  hut  added  some  new  restrictions, 'as  the  pro- 
hibition to  serve  Jews  by  kindling  their  fires  on  the 
Sabbath ;    he  excluded  them  from  a 

Pius  V.  great  number  of  commercial  pursuits, 
and  went  so  far  in  his  display  of 
hatred  that  he  would  not  permit  them  to  do  homage, 
although  that  ceremony  was  rather  a  humiliation 
than  a  distinction  (1566).  Three  years  later  (Feb. 
26, 1.569)  the  pope  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  his  territory  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  edict,  and  while  the 
Jews  of  Rome  and  Ancona  were  permitted  to  re- 
main, those  of  the  other  cities  were  expelled.  They 
were  permitted  to  return  by  the  next  pope,  Gregory 
XIII.  (1572-8.5),  who,  while  he  showed  an  occasional 
leniencj',  introduced  a  large  number  of  severe  re- 
strictions. Thus,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
driving  through  the  streets  of  the  cit_v,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  send  every  week  at  least  1.50  of  their 
number  to  listen  to  the  sermons  of  a  convcrsion- 
ist  preacher  (1.58-1).  The  terrible  custom  of  keep- 
ing Jews  in  prison  for  a  certain  time  each  year,  and 
of  fattening  them  and  forcing  them,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  mob,  to  race  during  the  carnival,  when 
mud  was  thrown  at  them,  is  mentioned  (1574)  as 
"an  old  custom  "  for  the  first  time  during  Gregory's 
pontificate. 

Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  again,  was  more  favorable  to 
the  Jews.  Aside  from  some  measures  of  relief  in 
individual  instances,  he  allowed  the  printing  of  the 
Talmud  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  censorship 
(1586).     The  policy  of  succeeding  popes  continued 


to  vary.  Clement  VIII.  (159'2-1604)  again  issued  an 
edict  of  expulsion  (1.593),  which  was  subsequently 
repealed,  and  in  the  same  year  prohibited  the  prin^ 
ing  of  the  Talmud.  Under  Clement  X.  (1670-76) 
a  papal  order  suspended  the  Inquisition  in  Portu- 
gal (1674);  but  an  attempt  to  interest  the  pope  in 
the  lot  of  the  Jews  of  Vienna,  who  were  expelled 
in  1670,  failed.  The  worst  feature  of  the  numer- 
ous disabilities  of  the  Jews  under  papal  domin- 
ion was  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  Roman 
ghetto  during  tlie  night.  Severe  penalties  awaited 
a  Jew  leaving  the  ghetto  after  dark,  or  a  Christian 
entering  it. 

Pius  VI.  (1775-1800)  issued  an  edict  which  re- 
newed all  the  restrictions  enacted  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  censorship  of  books  was 
Pius  VI.  strictly  enforced;  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted any  tombstones  in  their  grave- 
yards ;  they  were  forbidden  to  remodel  or  enlarge 
their  synagogues;  Jews  might  not  have  any  inter- 
course with  converts  to  Christianity;  they  were  re- 
quired to  wear  the  yellow  badge  on  their  hats  both 
within  and  without  the  ghetto ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  shops  outside  the  ghetto,  or  engage 
Christian  nurses  for  their  infants;  they  might  not 
drive  through  the  city  of  Rome;  and  their  attend- 
ance at  conversionist  .sermons  was  enforced.  When 
under  Pius  VI. 's  successors  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  caused  the  authorities  to  become  negligent 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  these  rules  were 
often  reenforced  with  extreme  rigor ;  such  was  the 
case  under  Leo  XII.  (1826). 

Pius  IX.  (1846-78),  during  the  first  two  years  of 
his  pontificate,  was  evidently  inclined  to  adopt  a 
liberal  attitude,  but  after  his  return  from  exile  he 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  Jews  the  .same  policy 
as  he  pursued  in  general.  He  condemned  as  abom- 
inable laws  all  measures  which  gave  political  free- 
dom to  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  abduction  of 
the  child  Mortaka  (1858),  whom  a  servant-girl 
pretended  to  have  baptized,  as  well  as  in  the  sim- 
ilar case  of  the  boy  Fortunato  Coen  (1864),  showed 
his  approval  of  the  medieval  laws  as  enacted  by 
Innocent  III.  He  maintained  the  ghetto  in  Rome 
until  it  was  abolished  by  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Rome  (1870). 

His  successor,  Leo  XIH.  (1878-1903),  was  the  first 
pope  who  exercised  no  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  Jews.  His  influence,  nevertheless,  was  preju- 
dicial to  them.  He  encouraged  anti-Semitism  by 
bestowing  distinctions  on  leading  anti-Semitic  poli- 
ticians and  authors,  as  Luegcr  and  Drumont;  he  re- 
fused to  interfere  in  behalf  of  Captain  DitEVFrs  or 
to  issue  a  statement  against  the  blood  accusation. 
In  an  official  document  he  denounced  Jews,  free- 
masons, and  anarchists  as  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Pius  X.  (elected  1903)  is  not  sufliciently  known  to 
permit  a  judgment  in  regard  to  his  attitude  toward 
the  Jews.  He  received  Hekzl  and  some  other  Jews 
in  audience,  but  in  his  diocese  of  .Mantua,  before  he 
became  pope,  he  had  prohibited  the  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mass  on  the  king's  birthday  because  the  city 
council  which  asked  for  it  had  attended  a  celebra- 
tion in  the  synagogue. 

Bibliography:  BerUner.  Gesch.  tier  J tidiii  in  Kom,  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1893;  Vogelstein  aud  Itleger,  Ue^h.  der 
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Jiid.M  in  Rom,  Berlin,  IStk",:  Stern,  L  rkundhehi  lln  nije 
iU}er  dif  SUUuiio  <l(r  Fiii>ftt  zu  <Uii  ■/"*';•  ^'fl-  m<-^'>-> . 
Pastor. Ueech.derFapste :  Muusl, Concilia. Uullanum Mau- 
num.  r^ 

The  following  is  a  partial  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant bulls  issued  by  popes  with  reference  to  the 
Jews  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century: 

liai  Callitus  II.  Issues  bull  beginning  "Slcut  Judselsnon"  and 
enuineratlnir  privileges  of  tlie  Jews  (Vogelsteln  and 
niiri'f,  "(iestli.  der  Juden  In  Eom,"  1.219  [hereafter 
cited  as  V.  R.jl. 

1115.  Eugenlus  III.,  orderinc  Jews  to  remit  Interest  on  debts  of 
Crusaders  while  absent  lltaronlus,  "Annales  "). 

1191.  Clement  111.  ronllrms  the  bull  "SiiutJudaels  non"  (Klos, 
••  Hi.sl."  11.  4ti'J  thereafter  cited  a.s  Rios]). 

1199  (Sept.  l."i).  Innocent  III.  conllrms  "Siciit  JiidiEis  non." 

1307  (Jan.).  Innocent  III.,  cprdering  Jewsof  Spain  to  pay  tithes 
on  possessions  obtained  fn.in  Christians  {Rios,  I.  3&^). 

1216  (Nov.  0) .  Honorius  III.  in  favor  of  Oerman  Jews,  coiidrm- 
Ing  the  "Slcut  Judaels  non"  of  Clement  III.  (V.  R. 
1.9). 

1219.  Honorius  III..  permittinK  the  Kind  of  Castile  to  susiicnd 
the  wearing  i)t  the  badse  lArunius,  "Kegesten,"  I.  :«•_'). 

1228  (Oct.  21).  (iregory  IX.,  remltlinK  interest  on  Crusaders' 
debts  to  Jews  and  grantlug  a  "  moratorium  "  for  repay- 
ment (V.R.I.  233). 

1233  (April  (!).  lii-egdry  IX.  Issues  the  bull  "  Etsl  JudiEorum." 

demanding  same  treatment  for  Jews  in  Christian  lands 
as  Christians  receive  in  heathen  lands  (V.  U.  i.  2:!4). 
1233.  Gregory  IX.,  ill  bull  "Sufflceie  debuerat,"  forbids  Chris- 
tians to  dispute  on  matters  of  faith  with  Jews  ("  Bulla- 
rium  Roiiianuiii,"  ill.  470). 

1234  (June.')).    (iregi>ry  IX.  to  Tliibaut  of  Navarre,  enforcing 

the  badge  (Jacobs,  "Sources"  N'os.  1227, 1388). 
1235.  Gregory  I.\.  conlliins  "  Slcut  Judieis  non." 
1239  (June  20).  Gregory  IX.,  coullscuting  all  copies  of  Talmud 

(V.  n.  1.  237). 
1240.  Gregory  IX., ordering  all  Jewish  txioks  in  Castile  to  be 

seized  on  (Irst  Saturday  in  Lent  while  Jews  were   in 

synagogue  (llios,  i.  303). 
1244  (March  9).  Bull  "  Impla  gens"  of  Innocent  IV.,  ordering 

Tnlniud  to  be  burned  (Zunz,  "  S.  P."  p.  ;!0). 

1246  (Oct.  21).    Innocent  IV.  conflrms  "Slcut  Judiris  nnn." 

1247  (May  28).    Innocent  IV.  issues  the  "  Divina  Justitia  nequa- 

quani,"  against  blood  accusation. 
1247  (July  .')).    Innocent  IV.  issues  the  "  Lacrymabllem  Judseo- 

ruin  Aleiuaniije."  against  blood  accusation  (Baronius. 

"  Annales,"    1247,    No.  84 ;    Stobbe,    "  Die   Juden    in 

l)eut,schland,"  p.  18.5;  Anmius,  "  Begesten,"  No.  243). 
12.50  (April  1.')).    Innocent  IV.,  refusing  permission  to  Jews  of 

Cordova  to  build  a  new  synagogue  ( Aronlus, "  Regesten," 

p.  3ti'J) . 
1233  (July  2:!).   Innocent  IV.,  expelling  Jews  from  Vienne  (Ray- 

naldus,  "Annales":  V.  R.  i.  2:19). 
1253  (Sept.  25).    Innocent  IV.  conOrms  "  Slcut  Judaels  non." 
1267  (July  26).    Clement  IV.  Issues  the  "  Tiirbato  eorde  "  calling 

uiMin  Inquisition  to  deal  not  only  with  renegades,  but 

also  with  tlie  Jews  who  seduce  them  from  the  faith 

("  Bullarium  Romanuiu,"  ill.  7(<U ;  V.R.I.  24:!) . 

1273.  Gregory  X.  conllrms  the  "Slcut  Juda'is  non"  (V.R.  1.24.5, 

with  edition  of  a  denial  of  blood  accu.sation :  Stem, 
'■  Urkundllche  Beitrage  uber  die  Stellung  der  Piipste  zu 
den  Juden,"  p.  3). 
1272  (July  7).    (iregory  X.,  against  blood  accusation  (Scherer, 
"  Rechlsverhiiltnisse  der  Juden."  p.  431). 

1274.  Gregory  X.  conllrms  "  Sicut  Judiels  non." 

1278  (Aug.  4).  Nicholas  III.  Issues  the  "  VIneam  sorce,"  order- 
ing conversion  sermons  to  Jews  ("Bullarium  Roma- 
num."  Iv.  45). 

1286  (Nov.  30).  Bull  of  Honorius  IV.  to  Archbishop  of  York 
and  of  Canterbury,  against  Talmud  (Raynaldus,  "An- 
nales"; Scherer,  " Rechtsverhallnisse,"  p.  48). 

1291  (Jan.  30).  Nicholas  IV.  Issues  the  "Oral  mater  eccle.sla" 
to  protect  the  Roman  Jews  from  oppression  (Thelner. 
"Codex  Dlplomatlcus,"  1.315;  V.  R.I.  252). 

1299  (June  13).  Boniface  VIII.  Issues  bull  "E.\hiblta  nobis," 
declaring  Jews  to  be  Included  among  powerful  persons 
who  might  be  ilenounced  to  the  Inquisition  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser  being  revealed  (V.  R.  I.  251). 

1317.  John  XXII. orders  Jewsto  wear  badge  on  breast,and  Issues 
bull  against  ex-Jews  (Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  37). 


1330  (June  28).  John  XXII.,  onlering  that  converts  shall  n'laln 
their  property  ("Bullarium  Koiuanuiii,"  111.,  it.  181; 
Ersiii  and  Gruber,  "  Encyc."  section  11.,  part  27,  p.  149; 
V.  K.  1.  :Ki5). 

1320  (Sept.  4).  John  XXII.  Issues  to  French  bishops  bull  against 
Talmud. 

1337  (Aug.  29).  Benedict  XII.  Issues  the  bull  "  Ex  zelo  ndel." 
promising  Inquiry  Into  host-tnigedy  of  Pulka  (Raynal- 
dus, "Annales"  ;  Scherer,  "Uechtsverhaltnlsse,"p.  308). 

1315  (July  5).    Clement  VI.,  against  forcible  baptism. 

1348  (July  4).    Clement  VI.  conlirins  "Slcut  Judiels  non." 

1348  (Sept.  26).  Clement  VI.,  ordering  that  Jews  be  not  forced 
Into  baptism  :  that  llieir  Sabbalh.s,  festivals,  synagogues, 
and  cemeteries  be  respected;  that  no  new  exactions  be  Ira- 
posed  (Aronlus,  "Regesten,"  ll.am;  V.R.  1.313;  Raynal- 
dus, "  Annales,"  VM.  No.  33;  (irStz,  "  Gesch."  vlU.  Xi.>. 

13G5  (July  7).    ITrban  V.  conllrms  "Sicut  Judiels  non." 

13.S9  (July  2).    Boniface  IX.  conllrms  "Sicul  Juda-is  non." 

1390  (July  17).  John  of  Portugal  orders  bull  of  Boniface  IX.  of 
July  2,  i:i89,  to  be  published  In  all  Portuguese  towns 
(Kayserling,  "Ge.sch.  der  Juden  in  Portugal,"  p.  39). 

1397  (April  ii).  Boniface  IX.  conDniis  by  bull  grant  of  Roman 
citizenship  to  the  Jewish  physician  Slanuele  and  his  soa 
Angelo  (V.  R.  1.317). 

1402  (April  15).  Boniface  IX.,  granting  special  privileges  to 
Roman  Jews— reducing  their  taxes,  ordering  their 
Sabliath  to  be  protected,  placing  them  under  tin;  juris- 
diction of  the  Curia,  protecting  them  from  oppres.^lon 
by  oinclals  :  all  Jews  and  Jewesses  dwelling  in  the  city 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  Roman  citizens  (V.  R.  1. 
318-319). 

1415  (May  11).  Benedict  XIII.,  "Etsl  doctoribus  gentium." 
against  Talmud  or  any  other  Jewish  b(K»k  attacking 
Christianity  (Rios,  11.  (l2(>-<K;i;  see  years  1434  and  1442, 
below). 

1417.  Bull  against  Talmud  (Jost.  "Gesch.  der  Isracliten,"vll.  60). 

1418  (Jan.  31).  Martin  V.,  forbidding  the  forcible  baptism  of 
Jews  or  the  disturbance  of  their  synagogues  (Ray- 
naldus, "  Annales"  ;  V.  U.  1.  4). 

1420  (Nov.  25).  Martin  V.  Issues  to  German  Jews  bull  "Con- 
cessum  Juda-is,"  conllrming  tlii'ir  privileges  (V.  R.  I.  5). 
No  Jew  undertwelve  to  be  baptized  without  his  own  and 
his  parents*  consent  (Scherer,  "  RechtsverhUltnisse,"  p. 
414). 

1420  (Dec.  23).    Martin  V.  Issues  "  Licet  Juda.>orum  omnium," 

In  favor  of  Austrian  Jews. 

1421  (Feb.  23).    Martin  V.,  in  favor  of  Jews  and  against  anti- 

Jewish  sennons ;  permits  Jewish  physicians  to  practise 
(V.  R.  1.  5). 
1423  (Feb.  30).    Martin  V.  conBrms  "Sicut  Jud»ls  non." 
1433  (June  3).    Manin  V.  Issues  bull   "Sedes  aixistoUca,"  re- 
newing the  law  regarding  badge  (V.  R.  i.  8). 

1428  (Feb.  14).    Martin  V.  issues  bull  against  Jews  (Zunz,  "S. 

P."  p.  48). 

1429  (Feb.  1.5).    Martin  V.  issues  the"  Quamquamjuda?l,"  which 

places  Human  Jews  under  thi'  general  civic  law,  protects 
tliem  from  forcible  baptism,  and  permits  them  ^)  teach 
in  the  school  (Rodocachi,  "  II  Ghetto  Romano,"  p. 
147;  V.R.  1.8). 

1432  (Feb.  8).  Eugenlus  IV.  Lssues  a  bull  of  protection  for  Jews, 
renewing  ordinances  against  fort'ibie  baptism  and  dis- 
turbance of  synagogues  and  graveyards  (V.  R.  1.  lUi. 

14.^  (Feb.  20).  Eugenius  IV.,  prohibiting  anti-Jewish  sennons 
(V.  R.  1.  11). 

1442.  Bull  of  Benedict  XIII.  published  at  Toledo  (Rios,  ill.  44). 

1442  (Aug.  8).  Eugenius  I\'.  issues  a  bull  against  Talmud  (shortly 
after  withdrawn;  Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  4'J).  The  Jews 
were  ordered  to  conOne  their  reading  of  Scripture  to  the 
Pentateuch ;  haiulwork  was  forbidden  to  them ;  no 
Jews  were  pennitted  to  be  judges  (Kieger,  1 1). 

1447  (Nov.  2).    Nicholas  V.  confirms  "Sicut  Judieis  non." 

1451  (Feb.  25).  Bull  of  Nicholas  V.  prohibiting  social  Inter- 
course with  Jews  and  Saracens  ("  Vita  Nlcolal,"  v.  91; 
V.R.  1.496). 

1451  (May  **).  Bull  of  Nicholas  V.,  .similar  to  that  of  Aug.  8, 
1443,  to  extend  to  Spain  and  Italy;  the  proceeds  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Turkish  war  (V.  R.  I.  IB). 

1451  (Sept.  31).  Nlchola-s  V.  Issues  the  "  Bomanus  pontifex,"  re- 
lieving the  dukes  of  Austria  from  ecclesiastical  censure 
for  permitting  Jews  to  dwell  there  (Scherer,  "  Rechts- 
verhiiltnisse,"  pp.  423-425). 

1472  (Feb.  21).  Sixtus  IV.,  ordering  taxation  of  Roman  .lews  at 
a  tithe  during  the  Turkish  war,  a  twentieth  otherwise 
(compounded  for  1,01  B  gulden  in  1488),  and  a  carnival 
tax  of  I,1UU  gulden  (V.  R.  i.  136). 
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1481(ApnI3).    Sixtus  IV.,  ordering  all  Christian    princes  to 

restore  all  fugitives  to  Inquisition  of  Spain  (Rios,  iii. 

379;  V.  R.  i.  21). 
1481  (Oct.  1").    Bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  appointing  Tomasde  Torque- 

mada  inquisiti^r -general  of   Avignon,   Valencia,  and 

Catjilonia  (Rios.  iii.  ~.'i6). 
1500  (June  1).    Alexander  VI.,  demanding  tor  three  years  for 

the  Turkish  war  one-twentieth  (see  14T2)  of  Jewish 

property  throughout  the  world  (V.  R.  i.  28,  126). 
1524  (April  7).    Clement  VII.  Lssues  bull  In  favor  of  Maranos 

(V.  R.  1.  .">9). 
l.'vSl  (Dec.  17).    Bull  introducing  Inquisition  into  Portugal  at 

Evora,  Coimbra,  and  Lisbon  (Griitz,  "  Gesch."  ii.  2(i6). 
1540.  Paul  III.,  granting  Neo-Christians  family  property  except 

that  gained  by  usury,  also  municipal  rights,  but  must 

not  marry  among  themselves  or  be  buried  among  Jews 

(V.  R.  1.  (i.3). 
1540  (May  12).    Paul  III.  Issues  "Licet  JudEel,"  against  blood 

accusation. 

1554  (Aug.  31).  Julius  III.,  in  bull  "Pastoris  £eterni  vices," 
imposes  tax  of  ten  gold  ducats  on  two  out  of  the  115 
synagogues  in  the  Papal  States  (Rodocachl,  "  II  Ghetto 
Romano,"  p.  228:  V.  R.  i.  145). 

1555  (March  23).  Paul  IV.,  claiming  ten  ducats  for  each  syna- 
gogue destroyed  under  bull  of  Jiily  12,  15.')5  (V.  R.  i.  15.5). 

1556  (July  12).  Paul  IV.  issues  the  "Cum  nimis  absurdum  "  for 
Jews  of  Rome,  which  renews  most  of  the  Church  laws, 
including  the  order  to  wear  the  yellow  hat  and  veil,  not 
to  hold  any  real  property  (to  be  sold  within  six  months i, 
not  to  trade  except  in  second-hand  clothing,  not  to  count 
fragments  of  month  in  reckoning  interest;  to  se'.l 
pledges  only  eighteen  months  after  loan  and  to  repay 
surplus,  to  keep  business  books  in  Italian  in  Latin  script, 
to  live  only  In  specified  quarters  with  only  two  gates, 
not  Xo  be  called  "  Signor,"  to  maintain  only  one  syna- 
gogue (V.R.I.  1.52-1.5:3). 

1555  (Aug.  8).  Bull  of  Paul  IV.:  Jews  may  dispense  with  yellow 
hat  on  journeys;  dwell  outside  ghettos  when  the  latter 
are  crowded  ;  acquire  property  outside  ghettos  to  extent 
of  1,.5(-KI  gold  dui-ats;  Jews  of  Rome  are  releaseil  from 
unpaid  taxes  ou  payment  of  1,.500  scuti;  Jews  may  have 
shops  outside  ghetto ;  rents  In  ghettos  may  not  be  raised 
(V.  R.  i.  161-162). 

1567  (Jan.  19).    Bull  of  Pius  V.,  "  Cum  nos  nuper,"  orders  Jews 

to  sell  all  property  in  Papal  States  (V.  R.  1.  164). 

(Feb.  26).    Bull  of  Pius  V.,  "  Hebrteorum  gens,"  expels 

Jews  from  the  Papal  States,  except  Rome  and  Ancona,  in 

punishment  for  their  crimes  and  "magic"  iV.  R.  i.  168i. 

1581  (March  :iO).  Bull  "  Multos  adhuc  ex  Christlanis"  renews 
Church  law  against  Jewish  physicians  (V.  R.  i.  174). 

1581  (June  1).  Gregory  XIII.  issues  the"Antiqua  Judaeorum 
improbitas,"  giving  jurisdiction  over  Jews  of  Rome  to 
Inquisition  in  cases  of  blasphemy,  protection  of  heretics, 
possession  of  forbidden  works,  employment  of  Christian 
servants  (V.  R.  i.  174). 

1581  (Sept.  1).  Bull  "Sancta  mater  ecclesia"  orders  1.50  Jews 
(101)  Jews,  .50  Jewesses)  to  attend  weekly  conversionist 
sermcjos  (Zunz,  "S.  P."  p.  339;  Jost,  "Gesch.  der  Is- 
raeliten,"  iii.  210;  V.  R.  1. 173). 

■1586  (Oct.  22).  Bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  favorable  to  Jews  (Gratz, 
"Gesch."  Ix.  482). 

.587  (June  4i.  Sixtus  v.,  granting  Magino  di  Gabriel  of  Venice 
the  monopoly  of  silk-manufacture  in  Papal  States  for 
sixty  years,  and  ordering  Ave  mulberry-trees  to  be 
planted  in  every  rubbio  of  land  (V.  R.  1. 181). 
593  (Feb.  28).  Bull  of  Clement  VIII.,  "Cum  sifipe  accidere," 
forbidding  Jews  to  deal  In  new  commodities  (V.  R.  i. 
184). 
593  (March  8).    Bull  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  favor  of  Turkish 

Jews  (Griitz,  "Gesch."  ix.  486). 
604  (Aug.  23).    Bull  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  favor  of  Portuguese 

Maranos  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  ix.  .5(X)). 
lilO  (Aug.  7).    Paul  v.,  "Exponi  nobis  nuper  fecistis,"  regu- 
lates dowries  of  Roman  Jews  (V.  R.  1.  196). 
658  (Nov.  15).    AlexanderVII.,  in  bull  "Ad  ea  per  qua?,"  orders 
Roman  Jews  to  pay  rent  even  for  unoccupied  houses 
in  ghetto,  because  Jews  would  not  hire  houses  from 
which  Jews  had  been  evicted  (V.  R.  i.  21.5). 
174  (Oct.  31.    Clement  X.,  suspending  operations  of  Portuguese 
Inquisiti(m  against  Maranos  (Gratz,  "Gesch."  x.  276 ; 
V.  R.  1.  323). 
679  (May  27).    Innocent  XI.  suspends  grand  inquisitor  of  Por- 
tugal on  account  of  his  treatment  of  Maranos  (Gratz, 
"Gesch."  X.  279). 
X.— 9 


1747  (Feb.  28).  Bull  "Postremo  mense  superioris  anni  "  of 
Benedict  XIV.  confirms  decision  of  Roman  Curia  of  Oct. 
23, 1,597,  that  a  Jewish  child,  once  baptized,  even  against 
canonical  law,  must  be  brought  up  under  Christian  in- 
fluences (V.  R.  i.  342-245;  Jost,  "Gesi-h."  xl.  256  n.) 

J. 
POPP^A  SABINA:  Mistress  and,  after  62 
C.E.,  secoiiil  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero ;  dieil  (!").  Slie 
had  a  certain  predilectiou  for  .Iiidaisni,  and  is  char- 
acteiized  by  Josephtis  ("Ant."  x.\.  8,  §  11  ;  "Vita," 
§  3)  as  »£0(Tf,3//(;  ("religious").  Some  Jews,  siieh  as 
the  actor  Alityros,  were  well  received  at  court, 
and  Poppoea  was  always  ready  to  second  Jewish  pe- 
titions before  the  empei'or.  In  64  Josephus  went  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  some  priests  related 
to  him  who  had  been  taken  captive  to  that  city  for 
some  minor  offense.  With  the  help  of  Alityros,  Jo- 
sephus succeeded  in  gaining  the  intercession  of  the 
empress,  and  returned  home  with  his  friends,  bear- 
ing rich  gifts  with  him. 

When  King  Agiippa  added  a  tower  to  the  ancient 
palaee  of  the  Hasmoneans,  at  Jerusalem,  that  he 
might  overlook  the  city  and  the  Temple  and  watch 
the  ceremonial  in  the  sanctuary,  the  priests  cut  off 
his  view  by  a  high  wall.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
procurator  Festus,  but  a  Jewish  delegation  sent  to 
Home  succeeded  through  Popp.a-a's  intercession  in 
having  the  case  decided  in  favor  of  the  priests.  The 
last  procurator.  Gessius  Florus  (64-66),  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  empress,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
wife  Cleopatra. 

Biblioc.rapht:  Gratz,  Gesch.  2d  ed.,  iii,  331  ct  seq.:  Fried- 
lander.  DarKteUnnuen  mixder  fUttenaifchivhte  Korax,  i.348: 
Hertzberg.  Hesrh.  lUs  Rntnisrlu  n  Kai.-<t'rrtir}it.'<,  pp.  3:17  et 
.•teg.;  Schiller,  <Vc.sr?(.  ilfs  lii"nitist}u}i  Knistrniffus  Vutrr 
A'ero,  p. -528 ;  Vogeistein  and  Ricger,  f;c.s(7j.  dir  Jtttlcu  in 
Rom,  i.  31,  74,  101 ;  Schurer,  Gesch.  i.  57,  489,  494  cl  scg.:  ii. 
510. 

K.  E.  N. 

POPPER,  DAVID:  Austrian  violoncellist: 
born  at  Prague  June  18,  1845;  a  pupil  of  Golter- 
mann  at  the  Conservatorium  in  that  city.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  and 
was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
cellists  of  his  time.  On  his  return  Popper,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Hans  von  Billow,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  Prince  von  Hecbingen's  orchistra  at 
Lowenburg.  He  made  frequent  tours  thnnigh  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England,  every- 
where winning  enthusiastic  applause;  and  in  Vienna 
he  received  an  appointment  as  solo  violoncellist  in 
the  court  orcliestra.  He  later  became  prominently 
known  as  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Ilell- 
mesberger  Quartet.  In  1872  he  mai-ried  Sophie 
Menter,  the  pianist,  from  whom  he  was  divorceil  in 
1886. 

Since  1873  Popper  has  traveled  considerably,  re- 
siding in  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  He  is  now  (1905)  professor  at  the  Landes- 
musikakademie  in  Budapest.  Among  his  composi- 
tions for  the  cello,  most  of  which  enjoy  great  pop- 
ularity, the  following  may  be  meiilioned  as  the 
most  noteworthy:  "Romance,"  op.  5;  "Serenade 
Oiientale,"  op.  18;  "Nocturne,"  op.  22;  "Gavotte." 
op.  23  (arranged  for  violin  by  L.  Auer):  "Second 
Nocturne,"  op.  32(aiTangcd  for  violin  by  E.  Sauret); 
"Tarantellc."  op.  33;  "Elfenlanz."  op.  39(arranged 
for  violin  by  C.  Halir);   "Spanisclie  Tanze,"  op.  54; 
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"Spiiiulica."  op.  55;   "  Reiiiik-iii,"  op.   66;  "  Uugii- 

risilif  Hlmpsoilii',"  up.  68. 

Bllii.iixjn.vpiiv:  MuKiholmlicH  U'nclicuhlatt,  Leipsic,  vl.335: 

llli'iiiuiin.  Mii^ih-Lirikmi. 

^  J.   ho. 

POPPEK,  JOSEF  :  Aiistimn  cnginciT  and  au- 
thor; boru  Fib.  22,  lt<38.  at  ICoiin,  l5oliciiiia.  Besides 
essays  on  niaehinciy  piil>lislie(l  in  llie  "Silznngs- 
beiichle  der  Kaiserlielien  Akailcniie  der  Wissen- 
seliaften,"  and  in  several  teclinieal  journals,  he  lias 
written:  "DasHeclit  zu  Ubin  un<l  die  Pllielit  zu 
Sterben  "  (1878);  "Die  Pliysikaliselien  GruudsUtze 
der  Elektrischen  Kraftnbertrivsung  "  (1884);  "Fiirst 
Bisinarek  uud  der  Antiseniitismus"  (1880);  "Die 
Teeliniselun  Fortscliritte  nach  Hirer  Aesllietisclun 
und  Kulturellen  15edeutung  "  (1889) ;  "  Flu^Hechnik  " 
(1889);  "Pliautasieen  eines  Healisten  "  (1S9!)). 

Popper  was  tlie  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the 
transmission  of  electrical  jiower;  and  lie  explained 
it  in  1862  in  a  comiuunication  to  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Vienna,  which  published  the  same 
in  1882.  g 

POPPER,  SIEGFRIED:  Austrian  naval  con 
structor;  born  at  Prague  1848.  Educated  at  the 
polytechnic  high  schools  of  Prague  ami  C'arisndie, 
he  worked  for  two  years  in  machine-shops  and  then 
entered  (1869)  the  Austrian  navy  as  assistant  con- 
structor. In  1903  he  was  appointed  director  of 
naval  construction.  In  1904  he  was  made  naval 
constructor-general  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Popper  has  supervised  the  building  of  several 
Austrian  men-of-war.  among  them  the  cruisers 
"Panther,"  "Leopard."  "Tiger,"  the  armored  cruis- 
ers "Maria  Tlieresia."  "Kaiser  Karl  VI.,"  "St. 
Georg,"  and  the  armored  battleships  "Vienna," 
"Monarch."  "Budapest,"  "Ilabsburg,"  "Arpad," 
"Babenberg,"  "Erzlierzog  Karl,"  and  "  Erzherzog 
Friedrich."  The  nine  last  named  were  built  after 
his  designs. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

POPPER,  "WILLIAM:  American  Orientalist ; 
born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Oct.  29,  1874;  educated  at 
the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  X.  V..  the  College 
of  tlie  City  of  New  York,  Columbia  College  (A.  15. 
1896),  and  Columbia  University  (A.M.  1897;  Ph.D. 
1899).  In  1899  he  went  abroad  and  took  postgrad- 
uate courses  at  the  universiliesof  Berlin,  Strasburg, 
and  Paris.  The  year  1901-2  lie  spent  in  traveling 
through  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Ilauran,  the  north 
Syrian  desert,  and  Mesopotamia. 

Returning  in  1902  to  Xew  York  city.  Popper  be- 
came connected  with  TiiK  Ji-.wisii  ENCVCi.oi'i;ni.\ 
as  associate  revising  editor  and  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  translation.  In  1903,  and  again  in  1904,  he  was 
appointed  Gustav  Goltheil  lecturer  in  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  Columbia  I'niver.sity. 

Popper  is  the  author  of  "The  Censorship  of  He- 
brew Books"  (N'ew  York.  1899). 

A.  F.  T.   H, 

POPPER,  WILMA:  Hungarian  authoress;  born 
at  ]t;iul).  Hungary,  ilay  11,  18.'j7;  educated  in  her 
native  town.  She  commenced  to  write  at  an  early 
age.  Besides  contributing  numerous  essays  to  the 
German  periodicals,  she  has  publisheil  the  following 
volumes  of  stories  and  sketches;  "  Milrclien  und  Ge- 


schichten."  Leipsic,  1891;  "Allmodische  Leute," 
Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1894 ;  "  Miniaturen,"  rt.  1897; 
"  Neue  Miiiehen  un<l  (Jeschiehten,"  ih.  1898;  "Sou- 
derlinge,"(A.  1899;  "Nieten," //..  1900;  "Gegen<len 
.Strom." /4.  1902;  "DieFahne  Hoch,"  rt.  1902;  "  Fm- 
tres  Siimus,"  ilj.  1903;  "FUnfe  uus  Einer  Hftlse." 
Vienna,  1903. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

POPPERS,  JACOB  BEN  BENJAMIN 
COHEN:  German  rulilii,  bom  at  Prague  in  the 
inidillc  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  died  at  Fiank- 
fort-oM-the-Main  in  1740.  His  father,  who  was  a 
distinguished  Talmudist,  instructeil  him  in  rabbin- 
ical literature,  in  which  he  acipiircd  great  pro- 
ficiency. He  was  successively  rabbi  at  Coblenz, 
Treves,  Halberstadt,  and  in  1718  he  was  called  to 
the  rabbinate  of  Fraiikfort-on-tlie-Main. 

Poppers  was  the  author  of  two  works:  "Shah 
Yaakob,"  containing  responsa  divided  into  twovol- 
umis  (Frankfort-on-the-M.'iin,  1742),  and  "Hiddu- 
sliim,"  Talinudical  novclUc  inserted  by  Shabbctliai 
ben  Jloses  in  his  "Minhat  Kohen  "  (Fiirtli,  1741). 

liiHLiOfiRAPIIV:  A7.u]a\.  Slirm  lia-Gcdnlitn.  i.  itt;  f'arniiilv.  In 
Jii  rui:  (iricniah,  ii.  -'47  ;  Slelusi  hncliler.  C^l.  liwll.  rui.  lllB. 
i;.  f.  1.   Bit, 

POPPERS.  MEJiR  BEN  JUDAH  LOB  HA- 
KOHEN  ASHKENAZI  :  BohcMiiaii  nilihi  and 
cabalist ;  born  at  I'laguc;  died  at  Jerusalem  in  Feb. 
or  March,  1663.  He  studied  the  Cabala  under  Israel 
Ashkenazi  and  Jacob  Zemal.i,  and  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works,  all  in  the  spirit  of  Isaac  Luria; 
thirty-nine  of  them  have  "Or"  as  the  beginning  of 
their  titles,  in  reference  to  his  name  "Meir,"  His 
works  which  have  been  published  are:  "Or  Zail- 
dildm"  (Hamburg,  1690),  a  mystical  methodology, 
or  exhortation  to  asceticism,  based  upon  Isaac 
Luria's  writings,  the  Zoliar,  and  other  moral  works 
(an  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  i)nblislied 
later  under  the  title  "  Or  ha-Yasliar  "  [Fiirth,  1754]); 
"Or  Pene  Jlelek,"  a  treatise  on  the  mysteries  of  the 
prayers  and  commandments,  condensed  and  piih- 
lished  under  the  title  "Sefer  Kavvwanot  Tefillot  ii- 
Mizwol"  (Hamburg,  1690);  "Mc'ore  Or,"  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  cabalistic  .sacred  names 
found  in  Isaac  Luria's  "Sefer  ha-Kawwanot."  piih- 
lished  by  Elijah  b.  Azriel,  with  the  commentary 
"  Ya'irXatib"  of  Nathan  Mannheimer  ami  Ja<ob  h. 
Benjamin  Wolf,  under  the  title  "Me'orot  Natan " 
(Fraid<fort-on-the-Maiii,  1709);  "Mesillot  Hiikniali" 
(Sliklov,  1785),  regulations  and  rules  for  the  study 
of  the  Cabala. 

Among  his  unpublished  works  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  "Or  Hab."  a  C(mimentary  on  the 
Zoliar;  "Or  ha-Abukah,"  a  treatise  on  the  Cahala: 
"Or  Zarvni',"  a  commentary  on  Hayyim  Vital's 
"Derek 'Ez  lia-IIayyim":  "OrNer,"on  the  tnuis- 
migralion  <if  .souls;  "Or  ZaI.i,"on  the  order  in  wliicli 
souls  are  linked  together;  "Derushim  'al  ha-Torali." 
homilies  on  the  Pentateuch;  "Matok  ha-Or,"  a  caba- 
listic commentary  on  the  haggadah  of  the  Talininl 
and  Midrash  Rabbah. 

BiBLiooRAPHY  :  Azulal,  Shew  ha-Geilnlim.  1. 13);  FQrst.  Bild. 
Jud.  ill.  ll;i-lU;  SteinsflineiUer,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  ITO!). 
K.  M.   SEt,. 
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PORCUPINE :  Rendering  adopted  by  many 
connneutatiiis  for  the  Hebrew  "kippod,"  for  wliicli 
tlie  English  versions  liave  correctly  Bittern.  The 
porcupine  {Ili/strU-  cn'staUi)  is,  however,  very  com- 
mon in  Palestine.  It  is  considered  by  the  natives  as 
a  larger  species  of  hedgehog.  Thus  the  Arabic 
•'kunfod  "  (hedgehog)  is  often  applied  to  the  porcu- 
pine also. 

In  the  Talm\id  the  porcupine  is  assumed  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  terms  np:X  (Hul.  122a),  "  kippod  " 
or  "kippor"  (Kil.  viii.  5),  and  i^s"  (B.  B.  4a).  In 
the  last-cited  passage  it  is  related  that  Herod  put 
out  the  eyes  of  Baba  b.  Zuta  bj-  binding  porcupine 
skin  around  them.  The  skin  of  the  porcupine  was 
also  wrapjied  around  the  udders  of  the  cow  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  sucked  l)y  animals  (Shab.  54b). 

BlBi.iOGRAPMV  :  Tristram,  Xat.  Hist.  p.  125;  Lewysuhn,  Z.  T. 
p.  KKI. 
E.  G.  II.  I.    M.    C. 

FORGES  (PORJES),  AARON  B.  BENJA- 
MIN: Rabbi  in  Prague  in  the  .seventeenth  century. 
Under  the  title  "Zikron  Aharon  "  he  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  the  "Kizzur  Ma'abar  Yabbok,"  concern- 
ing the  ancient  Jewish  customs  relating  to  death 
and  the  dead,  and  containing  also  counsel' for  per- 
sons suffering  from  venereal  disease.  This  work, 
published  tirst  at  Prague  in  1682,  has  been  often 
reprinted. 

DIBI.IOGRAPHT  ;  Furst,  UiM.  Jud.  i.  23:  Benjacoh,  Ctzar  ha- 
Sefarim,  p.  157  ;  Steinschneitler,  Cat.  Bodl.  col.  718. 
E.  c.  S.    O. 

PORGES,  MOSES  BEN  ISRAEL  NAPH- 
TALI  HIRSOH:  Rabbinical  author;  lived  at 
Jerusalem  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  "  Darke  Ziyyon  "  (Am- 
sterdam, 10.50),  written,  in  Jud;?o-German,  after  he 
liad  removed  to  Prague.  The  work  is  in  four  parts 
and  is  illustrated.  Part  1  deals  witli  the  return  to 
Palestine;  part  3  with  pra\er;  part  o  with  teaching; 
and  part  4  with  the  comniemoralion  of  the  dead. 

BiBLiottRAPHY :   Steinsihneitler.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  1827 :  Fiirst, 
Bdil.  Jud.  u.  ;i98;  W.ilf.  Bilil.  Hehr.  ill.  71)4  :  Ben.1aeot),  Ozar 
iia-.^efariui,  p.  121,  No.  518;  Luncz,  Jcrusahtt),  ill..  No.  44. 
E.  C.  S.   J.    L. 

PORGES,  NATHAN:  German  rabbi:  born  at 
Prossnitz,  Moravia.  Dec.  21,  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  his  native  town,  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Olnu'itz,  and  at  the  University  (Ph.D.  1869)  and  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminaiy  (rabbi  1869)  of  Breslau. 
He  became  successively  rabbi  at  Xakel  (1875), 
Mannheim  (1879).  Pilsena880),  Carlsbad  (1882),  and 
Leipsic;  he  has  officiated  in  the  last-mentioned  city 
since  1888. 

Porges  has  written  many  articles,  essays,  and 
critiques  for  the  periodicals,  especially  for  the 
"Revue  des  Etudes  Juives,"  the  "Monatsschrift  fi'ir 
Gescli.  und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,"  "Zeit- 
schiift  filr  Heljiiiische  Bibliographic,"  and  the  "  C'en- 
tralblatt  fl'ir  Bibliothekswesen,"  and  is  the  author  of 
"  Uelier  die  Verlialstammluldung  in  den  Semitischen 
Spraclien,"  Vienna,  1875;  "  Bilielkuude  und  Babel- 
fundc,"  Leipsic.  1903. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

PORGES  VON  PORTHEIM:  Promi- 
nent Bohemian  family  of  which  the  following  mem- 
bers won  particular  distinction: 


Joseph  Porges,  Edler  von  Portheim:  Aus- 
trian manufacturer  and  art  jiatron  ;  born  at  Prague 
1817;  <lied  there  Sept.  -.i,  1904;  son  of  Moses  Pouges 
vox  PoKTiiELM.  On  completing  liis  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  lie  entered  his  father's  cotton-mills; 
there  he  occupied  various  positions  until  1873, 
when  the  business  was  converted  into  a  stock  com- 
pany, of  whose  board  of  directors  ho  was  president 
for  several  years.  His  leisure  time  was  devoted  to 
literature  and  music,  and  he  was  well  known  as  a 
violoncello  virtuoso.  Porges  founded  the  Prague 
Kammermusikvereins,  and  was  also  interested  in  the 
Deutsches  Theater  of  that  city.  His  philanlhropy 
was  extensive,  the  JosefstUdter  Kinderbewahran- 
.stalt,  founded  by  his  father,  being  an  especial  ob- 
ject of  his  benevolence. 

Leopold  Judah  Porges  von  Portheim :  Bo- 
hemian manufacturer,  alderman,  and  director  of  the 
Jewish  community  of  Prague;  born  April  4,  1784; 
died  at  Prague  Jan.  10,  1869. 

Moses  Porges,  Edler  von  Portheim  :  Manu- 
facturer and  vice-burgomaster  of  Prague-.Sniiehow ; 
knight  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Joseph;  born  Dec. 
13,  1781 ;  died  at  Prague  May  21, 1870.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  Austria,  and  was  very  closely 
as.sociated  with  his  younger  brother,  Leopold  Judah. 
Moses  and  Leopold,  the  sons  of  the  highly  respected 
but  poor  Gabriel  Porges  of  the  Spiia  family,  ex- 
perienced adventures  in  Die  camp  of  the  sectarian 
Joseph  Frank  at  OlTenburg  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Grittz  in  liis  "Frank  und  die  F'rankisten" 
(Breslau,  1868)  and  his  "Gesch."  x.  (last  note),  and 
in  greater  detail  by  Dr.  S.  Back  in  "  Monatsschrift" 
(1877,  pp.  \dO  et  seq.).  Disillusioned,  they  returned 
to  Prague,  and  began  a  small  linen  business,  and  in 
1808  commenced,  with  a  single  cotton-printing  press 
and  in  a  dark  shop  on  the  Moldau,  an  industrial 
activity  which  was  destined  later  to  reach  great 
dimensions. 

In  1830  the  rapidly  growing  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  suburb  of  Smichow,  where  it  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  in  1841  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand conferred  upon  the  brothers  the  patent  of  hered- 
itary nobility  with  the  title  "von  Portheim,"  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  cotton- 
manufacturers  to  employ  steam  in  their  works. 
When  this  patent  had  been  ofTercd  Closes  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  he  asked  the  Oberstburggraf  G.  v.Chotek 
for  a  decree  of  emancipation  of  the  Jev.s  instead,  but 
this  request  was  not  granted.  Moses  later  purchased 
and  operated  the  porcelain-factory  at  Chodau  to- 
gether with  the  mines  beliuiging  to  it.  and  after  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  laws  of  18(51  he  and  his  brother  en- 
tered politics,  the  latter  being  elected  to  the  diet, 
while  the  former  officiated  for  several  years  as  vice- 
burgomaster  of  Prague-Smichow.  The  most  note- 
worthy among  the  numerous  benefactions  of  Jloses 
Porges  is  the  still  existing  creche,  which,  without 
distinction  of  creed  or  nationality,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year,  receives  and  cares  for  150  children  daily 
while  their  parents  are  at  work. 
Bibliography:   H.  I.  Landau.  Prager  Nckrolngr.  .Prapue. 

1883:  Il.iticmia.  May23,  1870;  Oratz.  in  Mouatswlm.lt AVTi, 

pp.  190  et  seq. 
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PORGING  (llt'bifw.  lip'3.  lil.  "imisiou " ; 
Jiiilii'<)-(iciiimii.  "tivibcrn"):  The  cuUiiig  away  of 
fiirbiddcii  fat  and  veins  from  kasluT  meat.  The 
Mosiiic  law  emphatically  forbids  the  eating  of  the 
fat  and  blood  of  cattle  or  poidtry,  the  fat  and 
blood  of  iH'ace-olTerings  being  appropriated  as  sac- 
riticcs  to  God.  The  prohibition  is  "a  peritetual 
statute"  in  all  generations  every  where  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
vii.  25-27).  What  constitutes  "heleb"(=  "forbid- 
den fat")  is  deduced  from  the  description  of  the  heleb 
appropriated  for  sacrilice,  namely,  the  "fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards  "  (intestines)  and  "the  fat  on 
the  kidneys  by  the  flanks  and  the  caul  [lobe]  above 
the  liver"  (/i.  iii.  3.  4).  All  other  fat  is  regarded 
i  by  the  strict  Mosaic  law  as  "shumau  "  (=  "  permit- 
ted fat "),  though  the  Habbis  have  made  the  pro- 
Iiibition  more  extensive  (see  F.\T).  The  .^[osaically 
forbidden  blood-vessels  in  animals  comprise  the 
main  arteries  and  the  iiervus  ischiudicus  ("gid  ha- 
nasheh";  Gen.  .\.\xii.  32).  The  Ifabbis,  however, 
liave  e.vlen<led  the  prohibition  to  the  jirincipal  veins 
that  connect  with  the  arteries  and  tendons. 

To  guard  against  an  infringement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  eating  blood,  the  kasher  meat  is  salted  to 
extract  the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  meat.  The 
salted  meat  is  then  placed  in  a  perforated  vessel  or 
OH  a  jjlank  in  a  slanting  position  to  allow  the  ex- 
tracted blood  to  drain  off  for  half  an  hour,  after 
which  the  meat  is  thoroughly  cleansed  with  water; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  salt  can  not  extract  the  blood 
from  the  closed  veins,  the  latter  must  first  be  ex- 
cised or  severed  by  porging. 

The  resiionsibilily  of  the  porger("menakker")isas 
great  as  that  of  the  shohet.  In  former  times  the  pro- 
fessional i)orger  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  butcher,  as 
it  was  apprehended  that  self-interest  might  interfere 
with  the  proper  performance  of  his  duty;  but  to 
save  the  expense  of  hiring  a  special  porger  a  butcher 
who  has  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  ability  is  now 
])ermitted  to  perform  the  porging. 

Preparatory  to  the  porging,  twelve  ribs  of  the  ani- 
iiial  are  cut  open  from  the  chest  downward.  The 
following  order  of  the  vario\is  operations  in  porging 
is  arranged  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
authorities: 

(1)  Cuttinjj  the  lioad  of  tlio  animal  Into  two  parts  ancl  roinov- 
inp  ttie  eyi^s  therefrom;  cleaving?  the  skull  and  removlnp  froiri 
till*  l)raln  the  upper  memhrane,  a.s  well  as  the  lower  membrane 
atlheriii^r  to  Ihe  bone;  e-xtraetltiK  the  red  veins  from  ttie  brain  ; 
<~)  exInu'tlnR  veins  fnim  the  tiaek  of  the  ears:  C.t)  inoisinjr  tlie 
lower  jaws  and  exlnictlnR  a  vein  on  eai'h  side  close  to  the 
tonKue ;  (4)  cutting  away  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  extracting 
a  lil(x>d-vessel ;  ('il  extracting  two  veins,  one  red  and  one  white, 
on  eacti  side  of  the  neck  opposite  the  '*.shehitah"  Incision; 
(lil  cutting  around  each  side  of  the  breast  close  to  the  flesh  and 
extracting  two  veins,  one  red  and  one  white,  running  along 
eacli  side;  i')  severing  each  shoulder  with  its  fore  leg  from  tlie 
lM)dy;  cutting  into  the  shoulder  in  the  center  and  extracting  a 
thick  while  vein  ;  cutting  tlie  upper  )>art  of  the  fore  leg  length- 
wise and  extracting  a  vein  running  from  the  spine  to  the  hoof 
(to  eradicate  this  vein  reindres  a  deep  Incision) ;  (Hi  culling  the 
leg  anit  extracting  one  red  vein  at  the  lower  end  and  another 
vein  on  the  side  near  the  hone  (the  porger  then  turns  to  the 
portion  from  which  he  extracted  the  brea.st-vein) ;  (!l)  removing 

the  membrane  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  fat  un- 
Successive  derneath  them  (thi'  heails  of  the  forbidden  fat- 
Operations,    veins  then  become  visible  ;    there  are  to  the 

right  [as  the  porger  faces  the  front  of  the 
rarca.ss,  wtilch  is  suspended  with  the  head  up]  three  veins 
that  split  in  two,  and  to  tlie  left  two  veins  that  split  In  tliree: 
when  tile  body  is  warm  these  veins  may  be  extracted  easily)  ; 


(10)  separiLting   the    membnuie    from  the  lobe  of  the  liver; 

(11)  separating  and  removing  tlie  fat  from  tlie  loins  (ilieie 
are  on  the  end  of  the  thigh  near  the  Hank  two  streaks  of  fat 
wlilch  are  exposeti  within  the  aninuil  \\hen  it  Is  all\e.  but 
which  after  death  are  covere<i  by  the  shrunken  llesh  ;  this  Ilesli 
must  Ik-  cut  open  anil  Ihe  fat  removed  I;  (l-'i  drawing  the  lu- 
testlnes  from  their  position  and  removing  the  upper  etitr-ail :  ex- 
tracting  the  veins  from  the  ileum  (N"jr)  and  stripping  the  fat 
from  the  mesentery  (N.Tj:-iN-n);  the  fat  from  the  sbimach, 
belly,  R'ticuiuni  (.-loi^n  r'2).  and  anus  (DD"^);  also  that  ad- 
hering underneath  the  diaphnigui  na'iD)  and  that  on  the 
small  Intestines  (J'rn) ;  removing  the  fat  of  the  intestines  along 
one  arm's  length  (:i4  Indies)  from  the  root  (the  Intestines 
through  which  the  food  passes  do  not  contain  forblddeu  blood, 
veins):  ii:t)  separating  the  membrane  and  fat  from  the  spleen 
and  extracting  the  main  vein,  together  with  three  fat-veins;  (U) 
extracting  tlie  veins  of  the  lungs  and  bursting  the  bronchi 
(.iijio';D)  and  removing  the  appendix  (Nini);  (l.'i)  removing 
tllelobesof  the  hem  t  because  they  contain  too  many  blood-ves.sels 
for  removal;  cutting  tlie  heart  crosswise  to  extract  the  blood; 
removing  the  membnine  and  fourveins;  (l(i)  removing  tlie  gall 
and  Ihe  fat  attached  to  the  liver ;  culling  the  liver  hi  allow  the 
blood  to  run  from  It ;  ( IT)  removing  Ihe  fat  from  the  tlaiikswltb 
their  upper  ami  lower  meiiibnines,  scraping  olT  the  fat  under- 
neath, and  I'xtracting  a  vein  from  each:  'IHi  removing  the 
membrane  and  extracting  tlie  large  vein  of  the  testicles,  which 
must  be  cut  apart  before  salting;  (10)  removing  the  lower  en- 
trail  at  ttieend  of  the  rectum  (nPw*3")D):  takingthe  fat  from  the 
rectum;  CJll)  .severing  the  tail  and  extracting  a  vein  whii-h  divides 
Into  two  and  which  is  connected  with  tlie  Hanks;  cuiting  away  the 
extra  fatty  porlion  of  the  tall ;  CM)  disjoining  the  thigh  and  re- 
moving the  sex  genitals  ;  extracting  six  veins  from  ttie  hips  and 
scraping  olT  the  fat  around  tliem  ;  cutting  open  ttie  udder  and 
squeezing  out  the  milk  (the  llrst  vein  of  the  thigh  Is  the  nervus 
i.schladicus,  wliicli  lies  deep  near  the  bone  and  runs  through  the 
whole  thigh ;  the  second  vein  Is  near  the  lleshi;  extracting  the 
sinews  In  the  shape  of  tulies  (rijiiijii),  which  connect  with  the 
iiervi  ischiadici  of  the  two  thighs  (.see  Itui.  ii'Jl)-!i:ib),and  scra- 
ping oil  the  adjai-ent  fat;  (2"-'l  making  incisions  above  the 
lioofs;  pxtracting  the  cluster  of  sinews  (p-tun  rcis)  from  the 
lower  middle  Joint  of  tlie  hind  leg. 

Some  authorities  modify  this  order  and  omit  sev- 
eral items;  for  instance,  they  leave  the  fat  under- 
neath the  (liaphragtn,  or,  on  extracting  a  red  vein, 
leave  the  white  vein  which  is  alongside  it. 

The  porger  generally  u.ses  a  special  knife  for  the 
fat  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  veins.  If  he  uses  the 
same  knife  for  both  he  inust  wipe  it,  before  opera- 
ting on  the  veins,  with  a  cloth  which  is  suspended  for 
this  piupose  from  the  lower  part  of  the  animal. 

The  prineijial  operations  of  the  jiorger  are  per- 
formed in  the  lower  extremities  of  the  animal,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  competent  porgers 
many  Jewish  communities  in  Europe  have  since  the 
seventeenth  century  not  used  the  lower  piirt  or  sir- 
loin of  the  animal,  the  butcher  selling  that  part 
to  non-.Tewish  customers.  But  in  the  Orient  and  in 
several  cities  in  Russia,  such  as  Wilna  and  Kovno, 
where  non-Jewish  consumers  of  mi'at  are  few  in 
comparison  with  the  Jewish  population,  the  sirloiu 
is  iiorged  and  sold  to  Jews. 

The  porging  of  small  cattle  is  performed  with  a 
smaller  knife  or  with  the  hand.     Fowl  need  no  ex- 
tensive porging,   beyond  the  .severing  of  the  head 
and  the  extracting  of  one  vein  oiiposite  the  sliel.ii- 
tah  incision,  the  cutting  into    the    wings  and   the 
legs,  also  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  removal  of 
two  guts,  known  as  "terefah  wurst,"  and  the  gall. 
See  Bedik.\ii  ;  Bi.ooD ;  F.\T ;  SnKi.itT.Mi :  Ti;uiiKAii. 
BlBi.ior.RAPiiv  r   Maimonides,   Yd'l.  Mn'iiliiiliit   AKurnl.  vl.- 
vtii.;  Tin-  and  SliitUHin  •Aruk.  Ynirh  /)cVi/i,  «»  C").  6ii;  U-- 
Inish, '*^4fcrf ^    Znhdh,  order  Xihhny,  S  (t.'i.  end:   Isaac  ha- 
Kohen.  Zihihc   Kiihrii.  pp.  .'i!)-in'.   Leghorn.  WS;  Wiener. 
Jlhlisi-hr  S],iisriii-se.lzi'.  Sli  1,  It.  4.  Breslau.  Wm-.  .Jacob  Sor- 
zena.  Snlrr  hii-S'ikkiir.  and  abridgment  of  same  bv  Zebl  hen 
Isiuic  .Jacob,  Venice.'  l.ifti :  .Joshua  Segre,  iVifrraf  [!fur  (see 
lienjacob,  (_««(ir  fia-Seturim,  p.  403).  '  _ 
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PORK.     See  Swine. 

POBTALEONE  (n^wS  "IVL")  :  .lewisli  family  of 
northern  Italy,  which  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  quarter  of  Portaleoue,  situated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  ghetto  of  Rome.  lu  1.399  Elhanan  Por- 
taleone  was  dayyan  in  Lombardy.  The  family  in 
eludeil  many  physicians  also  among  its  mendiers, 
Gug-lielmo  (Benjamin)  Portaleone  acting  in  this 
capacity  for  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  and  subse- 
quently for  Galeazzo  Sforza  of  Milan,  after  whose 
death  he  settled  in  his  native  city  Mantua,  where 
he  practised  until  1.500.  He,  as  well  as  his  sons, 
gramlsons,  and  great-grandsons,  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  many  of  them  being 
physicians  to  the  members  of  that  house.  The 
following  members  of  the  Portaleoue  family  deserve 
special  notice: 

Abraham  Portaleone:  Physician  in  Mantua; 
(lied  .July  39,  1613;  gi-eat-grandsou  of  Guglielmo 
Portaleone  (scm  of  David,  son  of  Lazzaro,  son  of 
Guglielmo)  ;  pupil  of  Jacob  Fano.  Dukes  Gugli- 
elmo and  Vincenzo,  in  whose  service  he  was,  granted 
him  privileges  in  1.577  and  1.587  respectively;  and 
Pope  Gregorj'  XIV.  gave  him  a  dispensation  which 
enabled  him  to  attend  Christians.  At  the  request 
of  Duke  Guglielmo  he  wrote  two  medical  treatises 
in  Latin,  which  lie  dedicated  to  his  patron,  under 
the  titles  "Consilia  Medica  "  and  "Diahigi  Tres  de 
Auro  "  respectively  ;  the  latter  treatise  was  published 
in  1.584. 

Bavid  Portaleone  :  Ph3sician  in  Mantua  ;  died 
in  lfiri.5;  son  of  Aliraham  Portaleoue.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  his  position  as  physician  to  the  dukes 
of  Gonzaga. 

Guglielmo  (Benjamin)  Portaleone:  Physi- 
cian; son  of  David  Portaleone;  took  his  degree  at 
Sienna  in  1639,  and  was  licensed  in  Mantua.  After 
the  death  of  David  Portaleone,  Duke  Charles  II.  re- 
(piested  Po]ie  Innocent  X.  to  grant  Guglielmo  the 
same  privilege  as  had  been  bestowed  upon  his  father 
and  grandfather. 

To  a  different  branch  of  the  family  belongs  Leone 
Ebreo,  or  Leone  Sommo  (di  Sommi,  '0100)1  "ho 
was  otherwise  known  vmder  the  name  Judah  b. 
Isaac  Portaleone.   See  Jid.mi  Leone  ben  Is.\.\c 

SOMMO. 

BiBi.Tor.UAPHV  :  On  the  family  in  ppneral :  Wolf,  in  Alia.  ZtU. 
lies  Jmi.  18(i2,  p.  62.5;  Steinschneider,  Hrlir.  liihl.  vi.  4S  rt 
seq,^  XX.  47;  Moitara.  in  R.  E.  J.  xii.  112  et  xt'ii.;  idem,  ht- 
lUce,  p.  51.  On  Ahraham  Portaleone  :  Wolf,  in  Hehr.  liihl.  i. 
18:  Mortara,  in  li.  E.  J.  iii.  96,  xii.  11.5;  Reifmann,  Ha-Stta- 
/.irt/%  iii.;  Stelnschneitler,  in  Mnuats.scJirift,  xiii.  36;j.  on 
Leone  Ehreo  :  D'Ancona,  Orifihu  (hi  Teatrn  in  Italia,  ii.  401 
ft  ><eq.\  De.ioh,  in  R.  E.  J.  xxiii.  :iTS  ft  seq.:  Nenhaiier.  in 
hr.  LrtI,  rliiiiJr.  x.  113  et  seq.:  Perreau,  in  VrxKillo  [sraili- 
ticii,  IKs:).  pp.  :i7;)f(ser/.;  Peyron,  in  .4fti  ((f//n  R.  Airailrinin, 
xix.;  Steinschneider,  in  Isr.  Lettcrhnde,  xii.  711  (/  stq.;  iileni. 
In  Mnniitsschrifl,  xlii.  467  et  srij.;  VoRelstein  and  Rleger. 
tltxcti.  ih  r  .linirn  in  Rum,  ii.  l(i;i:  Zuiiz,  in  Keran  Hi-mriK 
V.  l.M;  (leizermdi,  (Jcscli.  dcs  Xcuiren  Dramas.  1901,  ii. 
2!I0,  4H9. 

1).  11.    V. 

PORTALIS,     COMTE     JOSEPH     MARIE. 

See  S.\NHK1)KIN-. 

PORTLAND.     See  OitEGON. 

PORTO  (OPORTO)  :  Capital  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Entre-Doui'o-e-Minho.  After  Lisbon  it 
possessed  in  former  times  the  largest  Jewish  congre- 
gation of  the  country,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  pio- 
vincial  rabbi  or  chief  judge.    As  everywhere  else,  the 


Jews  of  Porto  lived  in  their  "Juderia.''  By  com- 
mand of  King  John  I.,  Victoria  and  S.  Miguel 
streets,  near  the  present  location  of  the  Henedictine 
convent,  were  assigned  to  them  for  residence  in  1386. 
In  the  latter  street  was  the  synagogtie,  which  Im- 
manuel  Aboab  records  that  he  saw ;  and  the  stairs 
which  lead  from  Belmonte  to  the  old  Juderia  are 
still  known  as  the  "Escadasde  Esnoga"(=  "syna- 
gogue steps  "). 

Altliough  the  Porto  city  council  opposed  I  he  ad- 
mission of  Jewish  refugees  from  Spain,  apparently 
on  hygienic  grounds  (1487),  Porto  was  allotted  as  the 
place  and  S.  Miguel  as  the  street  of  residence  to  thirty 
Spanish  Jewish  families  which,  through  the  aged 
Rabbi  Isaac  Aboab,  negotiated  with  King  John  II. 
for  permission  to  settle  in  Portugal  in  1491.  The 
house  of  each  of  these  immigrants  was  marked  with 
the  letter  "P,"the  initial  of  the  name  of  the  city. 

The  Porto  Jews  paid  to  the  city  a  yearly  tax  of 
200  old  maravedis,  or  .5,400  sueldos,  for  the  square 
in  which  the  synagogue  stood ;  and  even  shortly 
before  the  expulsion  they  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax 
of  10,000  reis.  Many  of  them  left  the  city  after  the 
edict  of  expulsion ;  but  some  remained  behind  as 
secret  Jews.  The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
troduced into  Porto  in  1543  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  vi.  .599, 
«.)\  Inquisition). 

Isaac  Aboab  died  at  Porto  in  1493 ;  and  here  were 

born   Immanuel   Aboab,  author  of   "Noinologia"; 

Uriel  or  Gabriel  da  Costa,  the  physician   Diego  Jo- 

■scph,  Abraham  Ferrar,  etc.     At  present  (190.5)  Jewa 

are  again  living  in  Porto. 

Bibliography:  Aboab.  Ninniijodia  o  Disnirsns  Lrqalfs,  p^ 
2<.t9;  Kayserlingr.  Gt\^ch.ilrr  Jm1c}i  in  I'ln'tudat.  pp.  i;i,  49, 
108  et  seq.;  J.  Mendes  dos  Uemedios,  (As  Judeim  em  I'uftuuaU 
pp.  261,  360  et  seq. 

s.  :m.  k. 

PORTO.     See  Rome. 

PORTO  :  Italian  family  of  which  the  following 
members  are  noteworthy: 

Abraham  b.  Jehiel  ha-Kohen  Porto  :  Italian 
scholar;  flourished  about  1600.  After  living  in  Cre- 
mona and  Mantua,  he  resided  in  Verona,  where  in 
1594  he  edited  and  printed  the  "  .Minhah  Belnlah"' 
of  his  kinsman  Abraham  .Menahcm  Porto.  He  him- 
self wrote;  "Haww(jt  Ya'ir"  (Venice,  1628).  an 
alphabetical  collection  of  Hebrew  words,  with  their 
cabalistic  explanations;  "  Gat  Rimmon,"  a  collection 
of  [loems;  and  commentaries  ou  the  Pentateuch 
("  Shimmush  Abraham  ")  and  on  the  Psalms  ("  Hasde: 
Dawid  "),  none  of  which  has  been  published. 

BiBLiofiUAPHT:  Ffirst,  Ri/ii.  Jmi.  iii.  115  ft  seq.:  Nepi-Ghl- 
rondl,  Tiiiedot  fJeilnlc  Yisracl.  p.  35. 

Abraham  Menahem  Porto.  See  Rapa  (Por- 
to), ^IioN.MiKM  Ahh.\mam   i!i;n  J.\roB  ii.\-Koiikn. 

Emanuel  Porto  or  Menahem  Zion  Porto 
Cohen:  Italian  rabl)i;  born  at  Triest  towaul  tin; 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  died  at  Padna  about 
1660.  He  was  an  excellent  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer, and  his  works  were  highly  praised  by 
Andrea  Argoli  and  extolled  in  Italian  sonnets  by 
Tomaso  Ercaloni  and  Benedetto  Luzzatto.  In  1641 
Gaspard  ScUppius,  editor  of  the  "  Jlercurius  Quadra- 
linguis,"  rcconnnended  Porto,  in  terms  which  were 
veiT  complimentary  to  the  rabbi,  to  Joliannes  Biix- 
torf,  with  whom  Porto  later  carried  on  an  active  cor- 
respondence. 


Porto 
Portsmouth 
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Porto  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Breve  Istituzione  della  Goographia,"  I'aihia,  1040. 
(3)  "  Uiplonidlogia,  Qua  Duo  Scriptunv  Jlinuulii  do 
IJfgrissii  Soils  TfUipore  Hlskltu  et  Ejus  Iinnioliili- 
talu  Tempore  Josuie  Deolaniritur,"  il>.  1043.  This 
work,  ilecllcateil  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and 
written  originally  in  Italian,  was  translated  hy  the 
author  himself  into  Hebrew,  and  by  Lorenzo  Dal- 
naki  of  Transylvania  into  Latin.  (3)  "  Porto  Astrono- 
inie,)"  (ib.  1630),  divided  into  four  parts,  dedicated 
to  Count  Benvenuto  Petazzo,  Padua.  (4)  "'Obar 
le-Soher"  (Venice,  1627),  a  treatise  on  arithmetic  in 
twelve  chapters,  published  by  Porto's  disciple  Ger- 
slion  Ilefez. 

IluiMoiiKAPiiv  :  Dc  Rossi,  Dizwnarii),  li.  a) ;  Furst.  liilit.  Jtiii. 
111.  111!;  Striiischneidcr,  Cat.  Badl.  ool.  "23;  Nepi-(ililrondl, 
Toletliit  (iaiok-  Yismel.  ]■>.•£>»;  0?«r iV«hma((,iii.  132:  Ko.v- 
serlliip.  iu  li.  E.  J.  .xlll.  368  et  seq. 

O.  I.  Br. 

Iffoses  b.  Abraham  Porto:  Rabbi  in  Venice; 
died  iu  1024. 

Moses  b.  Jehiel  Porto  :  Rabbi  in  Bovigo  about 
■  lOlltl;  born  in  Venice;  brother  of  the  Veronese 
printer  Al)raham  Porto.  He  was  the  protagonist  in 
the  controversy  regarding  the  mikweh  in  Rovigo, 
in  which  no  less  than  seventy  rabbis  participated. 
On  this  subject  he  wrote  a  work  eulitled  "I'alge 
Jlayim,"  in  which  he  first  states  the  case  and  then 
ijuutes  twenty-eight  opinions  in  favor  of  his  deci- 
sinn.  This  portion  is  followed  by  another  entitled 
"  .Mish'an  Mayim."  which  is  a  criticism  of  the  lejoin- 
der  of  the  ojiposition,  the  "Mashbit  Milhamot,"  and 
by  an  examination  of  the  respon.sa  contained  in  it. 
Porto's  work  was  jjublished  in  Venice  in  1008,  ami 
is  very  rare. 
Bliii.uxiR.iiMiv  :  I'iirst,  llihl.  Jwl.  iii.  UH ;   Murtara,  IiuUvc. 

p.  r,L 

Zechariab  ben  Ephraim  Porto  :  Italian  scholar 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  noted  for  liis  learning 
and  still  more  for  his  virtues.  He  was  a  native  of 
I'ibino,  and  lived  at  Florence  and  Rome,  where  he 
ollicialed  as  rabbi,  although  he  modestly  refused  to 
assume  that  title.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Asaf 
ha-Mazkir,"  containing  a  list  of  all  the  explanations 
and  comments  found  in  the  "  "En  Ya'akob  "  and 
treating  of  the  haggadic  passages  of  the  Talmud. 
He  himself  would  not  publish  this  book;  it  was 
printed  after  his  death  by  the  Roman  community 
(Venice,  1688;  according  to  Zedner,  1075).  In  his 
will  Porto  made  many  communal  bequests  for  Tal- 
mud Torahs  and  for  dowries. 

BiHi.iOdRAi'iiv  :  Nepl-tiliirondi.  Tnh-diit  Gnluir  }'i.<jyri(,  p.  (HI; 
Kili-st,  iiiW.  Ji«/.  iii.  117;  /.eiliiei-,  Cat.  Ilchr.  Biuihx  lirit. 
Mus.  p.  7.SH. 

G-  I.    E. 

PORTO-RICHE,  GEORGE  DE  :  French  poet 
and  diaiualisl;  Ijum  cf  Italian  jiaientsat  Bordeaux 
in  1849.  He  euteivd  a  banking-house  at  an  early 
age,  but  was  discharged  on  account  of  his  poetic 
tendencies.  He  theu  studied  law,  but  soon  turned 
to  his  true  vocation. 

Porto-Biche  has  published  the  following  volumes 
of  i)oetry:  "Prima  Verba."  1872;  "Tout  N'est  pas 
Rose  "  1877;  "Vanina,"  1879;  and  "Bonheur  Jlan- 
que."  1889.  a  little  book  of  melancholy  verses  in 
which  the  author  relates  the  memories  of  his  lonely 
chikihood.      His   dramatic    works  are   as    follows: 


"Le  Vcrtige,"  1873,  a  play  in  one  act,  represented 
at  the  Od^on,  and  marking  the  commencement  of 
hisdiamatic  success;  and  "  L'n  Drame  sous  Philippe 
II.."  1875. 

Estranged  from  his  relatives  and  without  money, 
Porto-Riche  now  saw  several  of  his  works  rejected. 
The  Comedie  Francaise  refused  "  Les  Deux  Fautcs" 
(which,  however,  was  later  presented  at  the  Odeon  in 
1878),  "  Le  Calice,"  "  Lc  Comtc  ]Marcelli,"  and  "  L'ln- 
lidele,"  1891 ;  but  in  1888  "  La  Chancede  Francoise," 
a  one-act  piece  in  pro.sc,  presented  at  the  Theatre 
Libre,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  theater,  and  through  it  he  now  ranks 
as  the  leader  of  a  school.  He  has  written  also 
"Amourcuse,"  1891;  "Le  Passe,"  1897,  a  remark- 
able comedy  which  was  revived  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  in  1902;  and  "Thei'itre  d'Amour,"  1898. 
Porto-Riche  has  likewise  been  the  dramatic  critic 
of  the  "Eslafettc,"  succeeding  Armaiid  Silvestre, 
and  of  "  La  France  "  and  '"  La  Prcs.se." 

BiiiMiMiRAruv:   Xiiurrau   Liiriiuni'C   llhisin'-,   Lanson.  Hit- 
tiiirc  lie  la  Litlrratun  Fiaiiriihc,  I'arls,  UIII2;  (ialMer,  In 
Le  TcniiW,  May  18,  19(M. 
s.  J.   Ka. 

PORTSEA.     See  Poutsmoitii. 

PORTSMOUTH:  English  fc.rlified  seaport  on 
the  coast  of  Ilampshii-e.  The  Pcirlsinouth  (Port- 
sea)  congregation  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  English 
provinces,  having  been  founded  in  1747  with  a  rab- 
binate of  its  own.  During  the  Naiioleonic  wars  the 
commercial  activity  of  Portsmouth  as  a  garrison  anil 
n.ival  town  attracted  a  large  number  of  Jews;  and 
at  that  lime  there  were  two  synagogues.  After  the 
peace  of  1815,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  having  dimin- 
ished in  numlicrs.  the  newly  built  edifice  ceased  to 
be  used,  and  was  finally  transferred  to  a  dry-goods 
dealer.  The  present  synagogue  is  the  earlier  building, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  style  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, in  Didic's  place,  London.  At  one  lime  the 
entrance  to  theiilaceof  worship  was  gained  through 
the  slums  of  the  town.  More  than  fifty  years  ago 
this  entrance  fell  into  disuse,  and  a  hand.sonic  new 
approach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  .synagogue,  in 
Queen  street,  was  constructed.  Following  a  medi- 
eval Jewish  custom,  the  Portsmouth  synagogue 
had  at  one  time  its  hall  and  cooking-utensils  for  the 
celebration  of  Jewish  weddings. 

The  social  position  of  the  Portsmouth  Jews  at  the 
commenci'inent  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  he 
inferred  from  the  unfavorable  estimate  given  in 
Marryat's  novels;  and  there  was  formerly  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  the  local  places  of  amusement 
which  read  :  "Jews  and  dogs  not  admitted." 

The  Portsmouth  congregation  was  one  of  the  first 
in  connection  with  which  religious  classes  were  held 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  The  Hebrew 
I'enevolent  Institution  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jewish 
charities,  having  been  founded  100  years  ago. 
Portsmouth  has  other  Hebrew  charities,  but  its  most 
important  institution  is  an  educational  one.  In 
1855  the  late  Lewis  Aria,  a  native  of  Hampshire, 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  be  ap- 
plied, in  the  case  of  certain  eventualities,  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  support  and  edu- 
cation of  young  men  desirous  of  Iteing  trained  as 
Jewish  ministers.     The  college  was  to  be  established 


Interior   of   STXAGoarE  at  Portsmocth,  England. 

(From  a  paiDtiog  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Meodes.  New  York.) 


Portugral 
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at  Portsca,  and  its  advantages  were  to  be  restricted 
to  natives  of  Ilatnpsliirc.  Nearly  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  this  bequest  became  available.  In 
1874  tbe  Aria  College  was  established  at  Portsea 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  testator's  wishes:  but  the 
clause  restricting  its  benefits  to  natives  of  Hampshire 
not  being  found  practicable,  the  institution  was 
thrown  open  to  students  for  the  Jewish  ministry 
irresi>ective  of  birthplace.  Several  occupants  of 
ministerial  posts  in  England  and  America  have 
graduated  at  this  institution.  Tlie  college  has  had 
two  principals,  thclate  A.  F.  Ornslelnand  I.  S.  Mei- 
sels.  Istmc  Pliillips  has  ministere<i  to  the  Ports- 
mouth community  for  upward  of  thirty  years. 

At  one  time  Portsmouth  possessed  a  large  convict 
prison  which  contained  a  number  of  Jewish  prison 
ers;  and  Alderman  A.  L.  Emanuel  acted  as  honorary 
Jewish  prison-visitor.  Alderman  Emanuel  has  been 
twice  elected  mayor  of  Portsmouth.  The  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  estimated  at  000,  in  a 
total  population  of  189,11)0. 

BlBLiooRAPHT  :  Jtw.  Wnrhl.Dei:  2.  1887:  JeU'.C/iron.  March 
•£!.  28,  1872 :  Jcwtnh  Year  Bmik,  laO). 
.T.  I.   IT. 

PORTUGAL  (ancient  Lusitania) :  Kingdom  in 
thesdulhwest  of  Europe.  The  condition  of  itsjews, 
whose  residence  in  the  country  is  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  J(!ws  in  Spain,  while  in  general 
like  that  of  their  coreligionists  in  tbe  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Castile,  was  in  some  respects  different. 
The  intliiencc  of  the  canonical  law  was  felt  much 
later  here  than  in  Spain  and  not  so  violently.  Until 
the  expulsion  there  were  no  active  hostilities  against 
the  Jewsin  Portugal.  AtTonso  Henriques(  1139-85). 
the  conqueror  and  first  king  of  Portugal,  found 
Jews  already  settled  in  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Beja: 
and,  according  to  Ilerculano,  he  is  said  to  have  found 
villages  and  localities  which  were  wholly  ov  to  a 
great  e.\tent  inhabited  by  Jews.  lie  pursued  the 
tolerant  policy  of  his  grandfather  Alfonso  VI.  of 
Castile,  and  issued  letters  of  protection  to  the  Jews, 
as  also  to  the  Moors  of  Faro.  He,  moreover,  em- 
ployed Jews  in  his  service,  as,  for  instiince.  Dom 
Yahya  ibn  Ya'ish  (ancestor  of  the  widely  branching 
Yahya  family),  wlio  was  bis  receiver  of  customs 
("almoxarife"),  and  to  whom  he  gave  two  estates 
(Aldeas  dos  Negros)  which  had  belonged  to  tbe 
Moors  (c.  1150).  Alfonso  Ilenriques'  son  Sancho  I. 
(ll^O-lSll)  also  was  tolerant;  likewise  Sancho's  son 
Alfonso  II.  (1211-23),  who  employed  Jewsas  farmers 
of  theta.xcsand  as  tax-collectors,  although  under  him 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Church  began  to  be  felt. 
Affonso  confirmed  tbe  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cor- 
tes at  Coimbra  in  1211,  to  the  elTcct  that  a  Jew  who 

had  been  baptized  might  not  return  to 

In  the        Judaism,  and  that  no  Jew  might  pre- 

Thirteenth   vent    bis    children    from    embracing 

Century.      Christianity  or  disinherit  them  for  so 

doing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  opposed 
Ibepromidgation  of  thecanonsof  the  Lateran  Coun- 
cil ( 121."))  with  regard  to  tbe  Jews.  Affonso  II.  died 
under  a  ban.  and  his  son  Sancho  II.  (1223— J6)  con- 
tinued the  struggle  with  the  Church.  In  spite  of 
the  canonical  prohibition,  he  appointed  Jewsas  tax 
farmers.  Probably  it  was  he  who  appointed  I).  Jo- 
seph ibn  Yahya  as  almoxarife;   he  also  permitted 


him  to  build  a  magnificent  synagogue  in  Lisbon 
(Carmoly,  "Hiographie  der  Jachiaden,"  p.  2.  where 
nt'JJ  [5010=  1250]  should  probably  be  read  instead 
of  D'-iry  [5020]). 

In  conse(Hience  of  this  favor  shown  to  the  Jews, 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  sent  an  order  to  the  bishops  of 
Astorga  and  Lugo  to  protest  against  these  infringe- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  ordinances.  The  pai)al  threats 
had  little  effect  upon  Alfonso  III.  (1246-79),  son  of 
Sancho  II.,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  jiope. 
The  clergy  conii)lained  to  the  latter  in  1258  that  the 
king  gave  to  the  Jews  public  ollices  in  which  they 
assumed  authority  over  Christians,  and  that  he  did 
not  compel  them  to  wear  the  Jews'  badge  or  to  pay 
the  tithe  to  the  Church.  This  petition  seems  not  to 
have  had  the  desired  efTect  on  Affonso  HI.  lie 
commanded  that  .Moorish  slaves  when  bought  by 
Jews  should  not  obtain  freedom,  and  that  Christians 
.should  not  evade  payment  of  their  debts  by  selling 
goods  which  they  had  mortgaged  to  the  Jews 
(J.  Mcndesdos  Hemedios.  "  Os  Judeuseiu  Portugal." 
p.  427).  Further.  Alfonso  HI.  organized  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  Jews  of  his  kingdom,  to  whom 
AtTonso  I.  had  already  granted  autonomy  in  civil  as 
well  as  in  criminal  cases.  Above  all  he  issued  a 
decree  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  rahhi.s, 
which  was  revised  in  1403  under  John  I.  The 
"  rabbi  mor  "  (chief  rabbi)  stood  at  the  head  of  the 

Portuguese  Jews.  and.  like  the  "rab 

The  Rabbi   de  U  corte"  (court  rabbi)  in  Castile, 

Mor.  was  an  officer  of  the  crown  and  the 

most  prominent  person  in  the  entire 
Jewry.  He  had  his  own  .seal,  which  bore  the  Por- 
tugtu'se  coat  of  arms  and  the  h'geud  "ScUo  do 
Arrabbi  Morde  Portugal."  All  hisotlicial  documents 
began  with  the  following  words:  "N.  N.,  Arrabbi 
Mor,  pormeti  Senhor  El  Hey,  das  Communasdos  Ju- 
(leus  de  Portugal  e  do  Algarve"  {i.e.,  "  N.  N.,  chief 
rabbi,  through  my  lor<l  the  king,  of  the  communi- 
ties of  the  Jewsin  Portugal  and  Algarves").  On  the 
rabbi  mor  devolved  the  duty  of  visiting  all  the  com- 
munities of  Portugal  every  year.  He  supervised 
the  administration  of  legacies  and  funds  for  orphans, 
examined  all  accounts  rendered  to  him  by  the  direct- 
ors and  treasurers  concerning  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  communities,  and,  through  his"  por- 
teiro  "  (messenger),  compelled  tardy  t;ix  payers  to  pay. 
He  had  authority  to  compel  tbe  communities  to  ap- 
point local  rabbis  and  teachers  and  to  enforce  the 
latter  to  accept  the  positions  to  which  they  had  been 
elected.  The  local  rabbi  might  not  issue  writs  of 
protection  except  in  cases  where  the  royal  provin- 
cial authorities  were  permitted  to  grant  them.  He 
might  not.  moreover,  institute  a  general  contribution, 
nor  could  he  alienate  real  estate  of  the  community 
without  its  assent.  The  rabbi  mor  was  accompanied 
on  his  official  tours  by  an  "ouvidor"  (chief  justice), 
who  was  an  expert  in  Jewish  law  ;  by  a  "'  cbancellcr  " 
(chancellor),  under  whose  supervision  was  the  office 

of  the  seal ;  by  an  "escrivao''  (secre- 

His  tary).  who  received  and  drew  up  the 

Duties  and  protocols;  and  by  a  "  porteiro"  (mes- 

StafT.         scnger),  who  was  under  oath  and  took 

charge  of  the  occasional  seizures,  exe- 
cuted sentences  of  punishments,  etc.  The  rabbi  mor 
chose  the  chief  justices  for  the  seven  provinces  of 
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the  country,  who  were  statione<l  at  the  respective 
capitals— at  Oporto  (Porto)  for  Ilie  province  Entre- 
Douro-e^Iinho ;  at  5[oncorvo  for  Tras-os-Montes:  at 
Covilha  for  Beira-Alta;  at  Viseu  for  Beira-Baixa; 
at  Santarem  for  Estremadiira:  at  Evora  for  Alem 
tejo;  anfl  at  Faro  for  Algarve.  Each  provincial 
judge  carried  an  official  seal  bearing  the  Portuguese 
coat  of  arms  and  the  legend  "Sello  do  Ouvidordas 
Communas  de  .  .  .  ,"  and  had  a  chancellor  and 
secretary  who  might  he  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian. 
The  judge  decided  cases  which  were  brouglit  before 
him  on  appeal  or  on  complaint  of  the  local  rabbi. 
Each  place  in  which  a  certain  number  of  Jews  re- 
sided had  a  local  rabbi,  who  was  chosen  by  the  com- 
muuit}'  and  confirmed  in  office,  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  by  the  rabbi  mor,  to  wliom  he  was  subordinate. 
The  local  rabbi  had  civil  and  capital  jurisdiction 
over  the  Jews  of  his  district,  and  to  him  was  respon- 
sible the  butcher  ("degollador'')  appointed  for  the 
community.  The  butcher  had  to  make  a  consci- 
entious report  to  the  tax-collector  of  the  number 
of  cattle  and  fowl  killed  by  him. 

The  internal  afTairs  of  the  Jewish  communities 
were  regulated  by  directors  C'procuradores").  who 
were  assisted  on  special  occasions  by  confidential 
men  ("  homes  boos  das  communas  "  or 
Regulation  "tobe   ha-'ir").     In   each  community 
of  Jewish    was  a  notary  to  draw  up  written  con- 
Internal      tracts.     After  the  edict  of  John  I.  all 
Affairs.       documents  had  to  be  written  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  not  in 
Hebrew.    The  oaths  of  Jews  in  lawsuits  among  them- 
selves or  against  Christians  were  verj' simpleascom- 
parefl  with  those  of  Jews  in  Castile,  Aragon,  and 
Navarre.     The  Jew  swore  in  the  synagogue  with  a 
Torah  in  his  arm  and  in  the  presence  of  a  rabbi  and 
of  a  royal  officer  of  the  law.     On  Sabbath  and  feast- 
days  Jews  might  not  be  summoned  to  court,  nor 
could  any  legal  proceedings  be  taken  against  them. 
It  was  strictly   forbidden  to  cite  a  Jew   before  a 
Christian  judge.     Whoever  acted  contrary  to  this 
law  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000  gold  doubloons,  and 
the  rabbi  mor  was  required  to  keep  him  in  custody 
until  the  sum  should  be  paid. 

In  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  the  Jews  lived  in  sepa- 
rate ■'  Juderias, "  or  Jew  lanes.  The  capital  possessed 
the  largest  community,  and  Jews  resided  also  in 
Alca<;ar,  Alcoitini,  Aliez.ur,  Altcr-do-Chao,  Alvito, 
Alvor,  Barcellos,  Beja,  Braganr-a,  Cacilla,  Castro- 
Jlarim,  Chaves,  Coimbra,  Couto,  Covilha,  Elvas, 
Estremos,  Alanquer,  Evora,  Faro,  Gravao,  Guarda, 
Guimaraes,  Lamego,  Leiria,  Louie  (which  had  its 
own  .Jew  valley,  Val  de  Judeo).  ^lejanfrio,  Miranda, 
Moncorvo,  Montemor,  Oporto,  Peiiamacor,  Porches, 
Santarem  (where  the  oldest  synagogue  was  located), 
Silves,  Tavira,  Trancoso,  Villa-Marim,  Villa-Viciosa, 
and  Viseu.  The  Jews  of  Portugal  had  to  paj-  the 
following  taxes:  the  "Judercga"  or  "Judenga,"a 
poll-tax  of  30  dinheiros,  fixed  here,  as 
Taxation,  in  Castile,  in  remembrance  of  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  paid  to  Judas  Iscariot : 
a  personal  tax  of  o  maravedis  for  every  boy  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  2+  maravedis  for 
each  girl  from  seven  to  twelve,  1  maravedi  for  every 
unmarried  male  over  fourteen  living  in  the  home 
of  his  parents,  and  i  maravedi  for  every  unmarried 


female  over  twelve.  Married  people  paid  20  solidi. 
The  rabbinate  tax,  known  as  "  Arabiado,"  fell  to  the 
crown.  From  the  reign  of  King  Sanclio  II.,  who 
was  interested  in  the  development  of  the  navy,  the 
Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  a  navy  tax.  For  each 
ship  fitted  out  by  the  king  they  had  to  provide  an 
anchor  and  a  new  anchor-tow  sixty  ells  long,  or  in- 
stead to  make  a  money  payment"  of  60  livres.  A 
poll-tax  of  1  maravedi  was  levied  on  them  in  sttv- 
eral  places,  also  a  cu.stoms  and  a  road  tax.  from 
which  Christians  were  exempt.  The  Jews  paid 
King  AfTonso  IV.  (I32.5-.')7)  50,000  livres  annually  in 
direct  taxes.  All  that  a  Jew  bought  or  sold  was 
subject  to  a  special  tax— each  head  of  cattle  or 
fowl  which  he  killeil.  every  fish  and  every  measure 
of  wine  that  he  bought.  The  special  taxes,  as  in 
other  states,  were  based  on  the  principles  then  gener- 
ally recognized  with  regard  to  the  po.sition  of  the 
Jews,  but  restrictions  were  first  enacted  upon  recog- 
nition of  the  canonical  law  and  its  incorporation  into 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  Diniz  (12T9-132.!i),  the  son  and  successor  of 
AflfoDSO  III.,  the  Jews  remained  in  the  favorable  situ- 
ation they  had  enjoyed  up  to  that 
Favorable  time.  This  was  due  in  no  small  meas- 
Attitude  of  ure  to  the  influence  which  D.  Judah, 
Diniz.  chief  rabbi  at  that  time,  and  D.  Geda- 
liah,  his  son  and  successor,  who  were 
also  the  king's  treasurers,  had  with  the  king.  Geda- 
liah's  representations  as  to  the  partiality  of  the 
judges  was  not  without  effect.  The  favor  and  pro- 
tection, however,  granted  the  Jews  by  the  king  in- 
creased the  liatred  of  the  clergy  against  them.  They 
complained  that  Diniz  permitted  the  presence  of 
Jews  at  his  c<iurt  and  entrusted  them  with  official 
positions,  that  he  did  not  compel  them  to  wear 
badges,  and  that  he  allowed  them  the  free  exerci.se 
of  their  religion.  "'The  .Jews  are  becoming  proud 
and  conceited,"  they  reported  to  Rome;  "they  adorn 
their  horses  with  tassels,  and  indulge  in  a  luxury 
that  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country."  But  not  until  the  reign  of  Affonso  IV. 
(1325-.17),  who  was  unfavorably  disposed  to  the  Jews, 
did  the  clergy  accomplish  anything  with  their  com- 
plaints. Immediately  after  his  accession  the  law 
was  enforced  by  which  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  public  without  a  badge — the  six- 
pointed  yellow  star  in  the  hat  or  on  the  upper  gar- 
ment— and  were  forbidden  to  wear  gold  chains.  He 
limited  their  freedom  of  emigration,  declaring  that 
no  one  who  owned  property  of  the  value  of  500  livres 
might  leave  the  country  without  royal  permis.sion, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  property,  which,  to- 
gether with  that  of  those  who  went  with  him.  would 
fall  to  the  king.  They  had  also  to  suffer  from  the 
growing  hatred  of  tlie  populace,  incited  by  the 
clergy,  who  made  the  jews  responsible  for  the 
plague  which  raged  in  the  year  13.")0.  King  Pedro 
I.  (1357-67),  however,  who  was  a  model  of  justice, 
protected  them  against  the  violence  of  the  clergy  and 
nobles  (see  Pediio  I.),  and  under  his  benevolent  rule 
their  prosperity  increaised.  His  body-physician  was 
Rabbi  Jlor  D."  Moses  Xavarro,  who  together  with 
his  wife  established  a  large  cntjiil  near  Lisbon. 

Under  Ferdinand  I.  (1367-S3).  who  wasa  spendthrift 
and  who  employed  his  Jewish  treasurer  D.  Judab 
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iu  liis  tiuaDcial  operations,  anil  still  more  under  the 
regency  of  his  wife,  the  frivolmis  anil  highly  unpop- 
ular Leonora,  the  Jews  were  prominent 
Under        in  Portugal.     After  the  ileath  of  the 

Ferdinand    king,  Leonora  ilei)osed  D.  Judah  and 
I.  the  Jewish  collector  of  customs  at  Lis- 

bon on  the  representations  of  the  city 
deputies;  but  when  she  wished  to  have  her  daughter 
Beatrix  and  the  hitter's  husband,  John  I.  of  Castile, 
recognized  as  regents  of  the  country,  and  the  jieople 
rebelled,  killed  Leonora's  favorites,  and  proclaimed 
John  vice-regent  of  the  kingdom  (138.J),  Leonora  fled, 
accompanieil  by  her  conlidants,  the  above-mentioned 

I).  Judah  and  the  wealthy  D.  David  Negro- Yal.iya. 
Disputes  between  her  and  John  I.  of  Castile,  who 

waged  war  against  Fort  ugal,  ended  in  an  open  breach 
on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  to  the  head  rab- 
binate of  Castile.  Leonora  demanded  the  place  for 
her  favorite  D.  Judah,  but  the  king,  at  the  desire  of 
his  wile,  appointed  D.  David  Negro- Yal.iya.  Em- 
bittered by  this,  Leonora  plotted  against  the  life  of 
her  son-in-law ;  but  her  plan  was  frustrated  by  D. 
David  Negro,  and  Leonora  was  banished  to  a  convent 
in  Tordesillas;  the  life  of  D.  Judah  was  spared  on 
the  plea  of  D.  David  Negro.  The  possessions  of  I). 
Judah,  D.  David,  and  other  Jews  who  had  sided 
with  the  banished  queen  and  had  tied  from  Portu- 
gal, were  confiscated  and  given  to  the  bravest  knights 
by  D.  John,  who  became  king  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  King  of  Castile  (1411). 

John  L,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  favored  con- 
version and  granted  special  privileges  to  the  con- 
verted, was  a   friend   and    protector  of   the  Jews. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Habbi  Mor  D. 
John  I.       Jloses   Navarro,  thcj'   were    shielded 
a  Friend  to  from  the    severe  persecutions  which 

the  Jews,  their  coreligionists  in  Spain  expe- 
rienced in  1391,  and  also  from  the  zeal 
and  .sermons  of  conversion  of  Vicente  Ferrer.  John 
protected  the  Jews  who  had  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tions iu  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  he  enforced  the 
laws  comjielling  the  Jews  to  w-ear  the  badge  and 
prohibiting  tliem  from  entering  Christian  taverns  or 
holiling  ollicial  positions;  but  these  were  often  dis- 
regarded. Only  a  short  time  before  his  death  (14iJ3) 
he  was  accused  of  having  Jewish  physicians  at  the 
court  and  of  jiermitting  Jewish  ta.x-collectors  to  ex- 
ercise executive  authority.  His  son  Duarte  (1433- 
1431S)  tried  completely  to  sei)aratc  the  Jews  from  the 
Christian  population,  in  spile  of  the  influence  ex- 
erted over  him  by  his  body-]ihysician  and  astrologer 
Mestre  Guedelha(Gedaliali)  il)n  Solomon  ibn  Yal.iya- 
Negro.  When  the  latter,  as  is  said,  advised  the 
king  to  iiostpone  the  ceremonies  of  coronation  and 
the  king  refused  to  do  so,  he  announced  to  him  that 
his  reigii  would  be  short  and  unfortunate.  Duarte 
was  indeed  unfortunate  iu  his  undertakings.  His 
brother  I).  Fernando,  who  borrowed  lar.i^e  sums  from 
D.  Judah  AbravancI  and  sent  the  king  a  Jewish 
surgeon,  Mestre  Joseph,  from  Fez,  in  1437,  died  in 
a  Moorish  prison;  and  Duarte  himself,  while  still  in 
the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  was  carried  off  by  the 
plague  after  a  short  reign.  Under  Duarte's  son,  the 
mild  and  gentle  Alfonso  V.  (1438-81),  "  who  exercised 
justice  and  kindness  toward  his  people,"  the  Jews 
again   enjoyed    freedom   and  prosperity.      It  was 


their  last  tranquil  jieriod  upon  the  Pyrenean  penin- 
sula. They  resided  outside  the  J uderias;  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  Christians  by  no  external 
tokens;  and  they  held  public  ollices.  Affonso  V. 
appointed  D.  Isaac  Abravanel  to  be  his  treasurer 
and  minister  of  linance,  and  several  members  of  the 
Yal.iya  family  were  received  at  court.  Jo.sepli  hen 
David  ilui  Yal.iya  stood  in  especial  favor  with  tlic 
king,  who  called  him  his  "  wise  Jew,"  and  who,  be- 
ing himself  fond  of  learning,  liked  to  di.seu.ss  scien- 
tific and  religious  questions  with  him  (Ibn  Yerga, 
"Shebet  Yehudali,"  pp.  61  et  set/..  108  et  kc'/.). 

The  favors  shown  to  the  Jews  and  the  luxury 
displayed  by  them,  which  even  the  king  with  all 
his  gentleness  reproved,  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
l)eople  more  and  more.     In  1449  for  the  first  time 
in  Portugal  this  feeling  broke  out  in 
Revolt  of    a  revolt  against  the  Jews  of  Lisbon; 
1449.        the  Juderia  was  stormed,  and  .several 
Jews   were  killed.     The   king  inter- 
vened, and  imposed   strict   penalties   on  the  ring- 
leaders, but  the  complaints  against  the  Jews  contin- 
ued.    At  the  assemblies  of  the  Cortes  in  Santarcni 
(14.")1),  Lisbon   (1455),  Coimbra   (1473),  and   Evora 
(1481)  restrictions  were  demanded.     "When  D.  Af- 
fonso died,"  says  Isaac  Abravanel,  "all  Israel  was 
filled  with  grief  and  mourning;  the  people  fasted 
and  wept." 

Affonso  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  II.  (1481- 
1495),  a  morose,  distrustful  person,  who  did  away 
with  the  powerful  lords  and  the  house  of  Hiagan(,a 
iu  order  to  create  an  absolute  kingdom,  and  seized 
their  possessions  for  the  crown.  He  showed  favor 
to  the  Jews,  and  as  often  as  it  was  for  his  advantage 
employed  them  in  his  service.  His  body-physicians 
were  D.  Leao  and  D.  Joseph  Vecinho,  the  latter  of 
whom,  together  with  D.  -Moses,  the  king's  mathema- 
tician, had  al.so  made  himself  useful  in  the  art  of 
navigating;  his  surgeon  was  a  D.  Antonio,  whom  he 
induced  to  accept  Christianity,  and  who  then  wrote 
a  slanderous  book  against  his  former  coreligionists. 
The  king  employed  the  Jews  Jo.seph  Capateiro  of 
Lamego  and  Abraham  of  Beja  to  transact  business 
for  him.  He  was  also  friendly  toward  those  Jews 
who,  exiled  from  Spain,  had  sought 
Under  refuge  in  Portugal ;  he  luomised  to 
John  II.  receive  them  for  eight  months  in  re- 
turn for  a  poll-tax  of  8  crusados  to 
be  paid  in  four  instalments,  and  to  provide  enough 
ships  for  them  to  continue  their  journey.  His  only 
purpose  in  granting  them  protection  was  to  replenish 
the  state  treasury.  He  appointed  Oporto  and  other 
cities  for  their  temporary  residence,  although  the  in- 
habitants protested.  The  nundjcr  of  iminigranls 
amounted  to  nearly  100,000.  From  Castile  alone 
more  than  3,000  persons  embarked  at  Benevenio  for 
Bragani;a ;  at  Zaniora,  more  than  30,000  for  Miranda; 
from  Ciudad-Hodrigo  for  Villar,  more  than  35,000; 
from  Alcantara  fen- Marvao,  more  than  15,000;  and 
from  Badajoz  for  Elvas,  more  than  10,000— in  all 
more  than  93,000  persons  (Bernaldez,  in  A.  ile  Castro, 
"Historia  do  los  .Judios  en  Espaiia,"  ]>.  143).  John 
II.  did  not  keep  his  promise.  Not  until  aftera  long 
delay  did  he  provide  ships  for  them.  The  suffering 
which  the  emigrants  were  obliged  to  endure  was 
terrible.     Women  and  girls  were  outraged  by  the 
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sliip  captains  and  sailors  in  the  presence  of  tlieir 
liusbamls  ami  parents,  and  were  tlien  thrown  into 
the  water.  The  Portuguese  chroniclers  agree  with 
Jewish  historians  in  the  deseri]itiou  of  these  fiendish 
acts.  Those  wlio  tarried  in  the  country  after  the 
prescrihcd  period  were  made  slaves  and  given  away. 
John  went  even  further  in  Ids  cruelty.  He  tore  the 
little  children  away  from  the  parents  wlio  remained 
behind,  and  sent  them  to  the  newly  discovered  island 
of  St.  Thomas;  most  of  them  died  on  the  ships  or  were 
devoured  on  their  arrival  by  wild  beasts;  those  who 
remained  alive  populated  the  island.  Often  brothers 
married  their  own  sisters  (Usque,  "C'onsolaf;am," 
etc.,  p.  197a;  Abraham  b.  Solomon.  " Sefer  ha-Kab- 
lialah,"  in  Neubauer.  "  M.  J.  C."  i.  112).  John  I'l.  is 
called  "the  Wicked"  by  Jewish  historians  and  once 
also  "the  Pious." 

After  John's  death  his  cousin  and  brother-in  law 
D.  JIanuel,  called  "the  Great,"  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  (149.5-1531).  At  first  he  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  tlie  Jews,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  Abraham  Zacuto,  his  much-esteemed 
astronomer;  he  restored  to  them  the  freedom  which 
John  had  taken  from  them  and  generously  declined 
a  present  of  money  which  tlie  Jews  offered  him  in 
token  of  their  gratitude.  Political  interests,  how- 
ever, brought  about  only  too  soon  a  change  in  his  atti- 
tude. Manuel  thought  to  unite  the  whole  peninsula 
under  his  scepter  by  marrying  a  Spanish  princess, 
Isabella,  the  young  widow  of  the  Infante  of  Portu- 
gal and  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabel- 
la of  Castile.  The  latter  couple,  who  had  driven  the 
Jews  out  of  their  own  land  (1492),  made  their  con- 
sent dependent  on  the  condition  that 

Under        Manuel  should  expel  all  the  Jews  from 
Manuel  the  his  country.     He  brought  the  matter 

Great.  before  his  state  council,  some  mem- 
bers of  which  warned  him  against  the 
expulsion  of  such  a  useful  and  diligent  people, 
who  would  settle  in  Africa,  where  they  would  add 
strength  to  the  Mohanmiedans  and  become  danger- 
ous to  Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  hos- 
tile to  the  Jews  referred  to  Spain  and  other  states 
in  which  Jews  were  not  tolerated.  The  king's 
course  was  decided  by  Isabella  herself,  who  wrote  to 
him  to  the  effect  that  she  would  not  enter  Portugal 
until  the  land  was  cleaned  of  Jews  (G.  Heine,  in 
Schmidt's  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichte,"  ix.  147). 
On  Nov.  30,  1496,  the  marriage  contract  between 
Manuel  and  Isal)ella  was  signed,  and  on  Dec.  4  of 
the  same  year  the  king  issued  an  order  at  Muja 
(Muga),  near  Santarem,  directing  that  all  Jews  and 
Jewesses,  irrespective  of  age,  should  leave  Portugal 
before  the  end  of  Oct.,  1497,  under  penally  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  their  property  ;  that  any  Christian 
found  concealing  a  Jew  after  the  expiration  of  the 
prescribed  period  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  prop- 
erty;  and  that  no  future  ruler  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever shoidd  ])erniit  Jews  to  reside  in  the  kingdom. 
The  king  granted  the  Jews  free  departure  with 
all  their  property,  and  promised  to  assist  them 
as  far  as  possible  (the  decree  of  banishment,  which, 
according  to  Zacuto,  "Yuhasin,"  p.  227  [where 
■13D"tn^T"3  should  be  read  instead  of  i"3],  was 
issued  Dec.  4,  is  found  in  the  "  Ordena(;oos  d'  el 
Key  D.  Manuel"  [Evora,  1556].  ii.  41,  and  in  Hios, 


"Hist."  iii.  614  el  seq.;  see  also  "R.  E.  J."  iii.  285 
et  «<•(/.). 

In  order  to  retain  the  Jews  in  the  country  as  con- 
verts Manuel  issued  Ihe  inhuman  decree  that  on  a 
certain  day  all  Jewish  children,  irrespective  of  sex, 
who  should  have  reached  their  fourth  year  and 
should  not  have  passed  their  twentieth  should  be 
torn  from  their  parents  and  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  He  did 
this  "for  reasons  which  compelled  him  to  it,"  ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  Abraham  b.  Solomon  of 
Torrutiel,  on  the  advice  of  the  converted  Levi  ben 
Shem-Tob  ("Sefer  ha-Kabbalaii,"  ed.  Neul)a<ier,  I.e. 
i.  114)  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  state 
council  assembled  at  Estremoz,  wdnch,  with  the 
noble  bishop  D.  Fernando  Coutinho  at  its  head,  em- 
phatically declared  against  this  enforced  baptism. 
The  Jews  in  Evora,  as  in  the  country  generally,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  intended  deed  on  Friday, 
March  17,  1497;  and  in  order  that  parents  might  not 
have  time  to  get  the  children  out  of  the  way,  the 
king  had  the  crime  committed  on  Sun- 
Forcible  day,  the  first  day  of  the  Passover, 
Baptism  of  .March  19  (not  early  in  April,  as  is 
Children,  usually  stated  ;  see  Zacuto,  l.r.  p.  227). 
According  to  Usque  (Lc.  p.  198),  Jews 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  ("  vintecinco 
annos";  not  fifteen,  asGratz,  "Gesch."  viii.  392,  de- 
clares) were  taken ;  according  to  Herculano  {I.e.  i. 
12.5),  the  age  limit  was  twenty  years  (see  also  Goes, 
"Chrou."  XX.  19).  Pathetic  scenes  occurred  on  this 
occasion.  Out  of  sympathy  and  compassion  many 
Christians  concealed  Jewish  children  that  they  might 
not  be  separated  from  their  parents.  Jhmy  parents 
smothered  their  children  in  the  last  farewell  em- 
brace or  threw  them  into  wells  and  rivers  and  tlien 
killed  themselves.  "I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,"  writes  the  noble  Coutinho,  "how  a  fatlier. 
his  head  covered,  with  pain  and  grief  accompanied 
his  son  to  the  baptismal  font  and  called  on  the  All- 
knowing  as  witness  that  they,  father  and  son, 
wished  to  die  together  as  confessors  of  the  Mosaic 
faith.  I  have  seen  many  more  terrible  things  that 
were  done  to  them."  Isaac  ibn  Zachin,  the  son  of 
an  Abraham  ibn  Zachin,  kille<l  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren because  he  wished  to  see  them 
Compul-  die  as  Jews.  As  the  last  date  for 
sory  Con-  the  departure  of  the  Jews  drew  near 
version  the  king  announced  after  long  hcsita- 
of  20,000  tion  that  they  must  all  go  to  Lisbon 
Jews.  and  embark  there.  About  20,000  per- 
sons flocked  together  to  the  capital 
and  were  driven  like  sheep  into  a  palace  with  a  sev- 
enteen-window  front,  destined  for  the  temporary  re- 
ception of  foreign  ambassadors.  On  its  site  lo-daj' 
stands  the  Donna  Maria  Theater.  Here  they  were 
told  that  the  time  allotted  for  their  departure  had 
elapsed,  that  they  were  now  the  king's  slaves,  and 
that  he  would  deal  with  them  according  to  his  will. 
Instead  of  food  and  drink  they  received  the  visits  of 
the  converted  Mestre  Kicohlo  (body-physician  to 
the  young  queen)  and  Pedro  de  Castro,  who  was  a 
churchman  and  brother  of  ISicolflo.  All  sorts  of 
promises  were  made  in  the  attempt  to  induce  the  Jews 
to  accept  Christianity.  Wlien  all  attempts  to  shake 
their  faith  had  failed  the  king  ordered  his  bailiffs  to 
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use  force.  Tlic  strongest  luul  Imndsomest  Jewish 
youriR  men  were  dniggeil  into  eliurch  bj'  the  hair 
uud  beiird  to  be  baptized. 

Only  seven  or  eight  heroie  eharacters, ''somentc 
sete  oil  vito  cafres  eontnniasses,"  as  Ui-reiilano  re- 
ports from  a  nianuseiipt.  otlVreil  an  obstinate  oppo- 
sition; and  tliese  the  Iving  caused  to  be  transported 
across  the  sea.  Among  them  were  probably  tlie 
physician  Abraham  Saba,  wliose  two  sons  were 
forcibly  baptized  and  thrown  into  prison:  Abraham 
Zacuto,  the  mathematician  and  astrologer  of  D. 
Manuel;  and  the  .scliolar  Isjiac  b.  Joseph  Caro,  who 
had  tied  to  Portugal  from  Toledo  and  liad  here  lost 
all  his  sons. 

Even  the  Portuguese  dignitaries,  and  especially 
Bishop  Osorius,  were  deeply  moved  by  this  cruel 
compulsory  conversion;  and  perhaps  it  was  due  to 
the  latter  that  Pope  Alexander  VI.  took  the  Jews 
under  his  protection.  Manuel,  perhaps  advised  by 
the  pope  to  do  so,  adopted  a  milder  policy.  On 
May  30,  1-197,  he  issued  a  law  for  the 
Protection  protectionof  the  con  verted  Jews,  called 
for  "Chvistaos   novos"   (Xeo-Cliristians), 

Maranos.  according  to  which  they  were  to  re- 
main undisturbed  for  twenty  years, 
the  authorities  to  have  during  that  time  no  right  to 
impeach  them  for  heresy.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  if  a  complaint  should  arise  as  to  adherence 
to  the  old  faith  only  a  civil  suit  was  to  be  brought 
against  them,  and  in  case  of  conviction  the  prop- 
erty of  the  condemned  was  to  pass  to  his  Christian 
heirs  and  not  into  the  fiscal  treasury.  The  posses- 
sion and  use  of  Hebrew  books  were  forhi<lden  ex<*pt 
to  converted  Jewish  physicians  and  surgeons,  who 
were  allowed  to  use  Hebrew  medical  works.  Fi- 
nally, a  general  amnesty  was  promised  to  all  Neo- 
Christians  (documents  in  Kayserling,  "  Geschichte 
der  Judcn  in  Portugal."  pp.  'Si"!  it  seij.). 

Those  Jews  who  were  living  as  pretended  Chris- 
tians took  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  the  country. 
Whoever  could  sold  his  property  and  emigrated. 
Large  numbers  of  secret  Jews  set  sail  lor  Italy. 
Africa,  and  Turkey.  Thereupon,  on  April  20  and 
21,  1499.  Manuel  prohibited  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness with  Neo-Christians  and  forbade  the  latter  to 
leave  Portugal  without  the  royal  permission.  They 
were  thus  obliged  to  remain  in  a  country  in  which 
a  fanatical  clergy  was  constantly  iiiciiing  against 
them  a  populace  that  already  hated  and  despised 
them.  In  April,  luOG,  a  savage  massjicre  occurred 
in  Lisbon.  On  April  19  and  the  following  days 
over  2,000  (according  to  some  over  4,000)  secret 
Jews  were  killed  in  a  most  terrible  fashion  and 
bume<l  on  pyres.  Manuel  inHicted  a  severe  pen- 
alty on  the  Dominican  friars  who  were  the  leaders 
in  the  riot ;  they  were  garroted  and  then  burned, 
while  the  friars  who  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt 
were  expelled  from  the  monastery.  The  king 
granted  new  privileges  to  the  secret  Jews  and  per- 
mitted them,  by  an  edict  of  March  1,  1507,  to  leave 
the  country  with  their  property.  To  show  them  his 
good-will  he  renewed  the  law  of  May  30.  1497,  and 
on  April  21,  l.")12,  prolonged  it  for  a  further  period 
of  twenty  years.  In  l.")21,  however,  he  again  issued 
a  law  forbidding  emigratitm  under  penalty  of  con- 
liscalion  of  property  and  loss  of  personal  freedom. 


So  long  as  Manuel  lived  the  Neo-Christians  or 

Maranos  were  not  disturbed,  but  under  his  son  and 

successor,  John  III.  (1521-07),  the  enmity  against 

them   broke  out  anew.     On  Dec.  17, 

Introduc-     1.531,   Poi)e  Clement  VII.  authorized 

tion  of  the    tlie  introduction  of  the  IiKpiisition  into 

Inquisition  Portugal,  after  the  Jlaranos  of  that 

(1531).       country    had    prevented   it    for    fifty 

years.     The  number  of  Maranos  who 

left  the  country  now  increased  steadily,  especially 

under  the  reign  of  King  Sebastian  (1557-78),  who 

permitted  them  free  departure,   in   return   for  the 

enormous  payment  of  250.000  ducats,  with  which 

sum    he   carried   on   his   unfortunate   war    against 

Africa. 

Brni.lOf^RAPiiY:  F.  Brandilo,  Mminrrliin  lAisilniin.  paji.sim; 
Iliiv  ill'  I'liia,  Chrnnica  (Ui  lirii  D.  Diiiiflr  ;  iileiii,  Clirmikfi 
<V  il  Ui'if  D.  Jinln  /.;  Idem,  ilinntirn  i/o  Sfnlmr  lit  u  IK  AU 
fntiKit;  lilein.  Chronica  tV  el  lieu  D.  Jttuo  11.  in  ('nlteeciin 
tlrif  /iKvdtfix  lie  HiKtnria  Piirtu(nteza:  f.  I^pi-z,  Chrnnica 
tV  rl  lie  II  D.  I'edrn,  in  Cnllcccrin,  iv.  17,  30;  .Sousa,  I'mran. 
ii.  20,  2.V);  iii.  .581.  628;  iv.  28;  DainiSo  de  Goes,  I'hrmiicti  dn 
Serenissimii  Scnhor  lici  D.  MnnueU  x.  I'-i  ct  seq.^  211;  Oso- 
rius, De  liehu-f  Emanuelis.  etc..  7a.  I2b  et  wi/.;  Garrla  de 
Itezenile.  tVirttnica  i/n.*  Valcrosos  e  Insignns  Feitim  del  He\f 
Dnni  Juflo  11,  pp.  f>8  et  «fQ..  flfi  et  iteq,,  i;i2  et  !*eq.;  t'sque, 
Cnns<ilne;eiin  <(.s  Trilnilacoenx  fie  l')trn«/,  pp.  IHK,  lit.5  i7  xci;.; 
Joaqiiiiii  .los.  Ferreira  (iordo.  Memoria  Sohreits  Jndeos  em 
Pm-lHital,  in  Memorias  da  Acndemia  Real  dan  ■sVicnciVw, 
iv.  2  (reprinted,  without  naiiiin^r  autlior  or  sourre.  in  lievi.-^ta 
Peninsular,  ii.  .5211  <■(  «i/..  Lisbon,  ItiW);  A.  Herriilano.  Hirln- 
ria  de  I'tirtiiaal,  11.  322  et  s(i(.;  iii.  107.  128.  i:i.s.  21.5;  iv.  210; 
idem.  Da  Cirinem  e  EKtalteleciinento  da  InqniKieOa  em  I'nr- 
tngid.  i.  8.5.  95  ft  nei/.,  \W  et  sci;.,  120  et  ncq..  1:18  f  (  sfi/..  Lis- 
bon. 18.54 ;  8.  rassel.  In  Ersoli  ami  Gniber,  knciic.  section  II., 
part  27,  pp.  228  et  acq.:  Klos.  Hift.  i.  266;  ii.  18.5,  26.5.  4.55;  Hi. 
I7»,  ;W;  KavserllnK,  (Si'.if/i.  ilir  J»i/i  II  in  /'ii)-(ii(/<)(.  Bfrlin, 
18«i7;  .1.  .Mi'niles  dos  WmmU^s.  Of  Jxident:  em  I'nrlxiqalA.. 
Coimbni.  tsstt;  (iriitz.  Ilefch.  vii.  Ih'J;  viil.  i'.\  ;j74  et  .leq.:  J. 
Q.  Ii.  1900.  XV.  251-274,  a2M-,5;)0. 
D.  M.    K. 

The  anticlerical  movement  instituted  by  Marquis 
Pombal,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  King  .Inscph 
I.  (1750-77),  lessened  the  rigor  of  the  Inqui-sition. 
As  early  as  May  2,  1768,  the  lists  containing  the 
namesof  the  Neo-Christians  were  ordered  to  be  sup- 
pressed; a  law  of  May  25,  1773  (the  year  when  the 
Jesuit  order  was  abolished),  decreed 
Reset-        that  all  disabilities  based  on  descent, 

tlement.  chiefiy  directed  against  the  Maranos, 
should  cease;  and  finally  the  Inquisi- 
tion, whose  powers  had  been  considerably  restricted 
bv  a  law  of  Sept.  1,  1774,  was  altogether  abolished 
oil  Match  31,  1821. 

The  first  Jew  to  settle  in  Portugal  after  the  ex- 
pulsioti  of  1497  was  Moses  Levy,  an  English  subject 
frotn  Gibraltar  <"  Jew.  Chron."" Oct.  21,  1904,  p.  10), 
allhough  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  by  which  Gib- 
raltar had  been  ceded  to  England,  had  expressly 
stipulated  (article  x.)  that  the  Jewish  subjects  of 
England  should  not  have  the  right  of  residence  in 
Portugal.  The  statement  of  Thiers  ("  Ilistoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  I'Einpire,"  xi.  71,  Paris,  1851)  that  the 
French  troops  iiiion  their  invasion  of  Portugal  in 
1807  were  hailed  by  20,000  Jews,  is  certainly  a  gro.ss 
exaggeration,  as  is  also  the  statement  ("  Revue  Ori- 
entiile,"  1841,  vi. ;  reprinted  in  "  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1841,  p.  681)  that  there  were  2.000  to  2,.50O  Jews  in 
Portugal  in  1825.  It  has  been  proved,  however, 
that  as  early  as  1801  the  Jews  of  LisnoN  bought  a 
plot  in  the  English  cemetery  of  that  city,  where  the 
oldest  tombstone  still  extant  bears  the  date  of  1804. 
A  formal  motion,  proposed  by  Joseph  FerrSo  in  the 
Cortes,  Feb.  26,  1821.  to  admit  the  Jews  info  the 
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•country,  was  defeated;  and  the  constitution  of  1836, 
while  declaring  Roman  Catholicism  to  be  the  state 
religion,  allowed  foreigners  freedom  of  worship, 
provided  they  conducted  it  in  places  not  bearing  the 
signs  of  a  public  house  of  worship. 

Outside  of  Lisl)on  there  is  only  one  congregation 
in  Portugal  possessing  a  house  of  worship  (erected 
1850),  naniel_v,  that  of  Faro;  it  numbers  about  fif- 
teen families  and  dates  from  1820.  A  few  Jews  are 
living  in  Evora,  Lagos,  and  Porto;  but  they  arc 
not  organized  into  congregations.  A  settlement, 
which  has  of  late  been  steadily  decreasing,  exists  in 
S.  Miguel  on  the  Azores;  but  it  is  so  small  that  its 
members  have  to  send  to  Gibraltar  every  year 
for  some  coreligionists  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
quired i[iXY.\x  for  the  services  of  the  great  holy 
days. 

The  Jewish  inhaliitants  of  Portugal  numbered  in 
1903  about  500 souls  in  a  total  population  of  5,428,591. 
Most  of  them  are  merchants  and  shipowners,  while 
a  few  are  professors,  among  them  being  Jacob 
Bensaudo.  who  holds  the  chair  of  English  at  Porto 
and  has  published  various  text-books.  James  Ana- 
hory  Alhias  is  an  officer  in  the  navy  ("Jew.  Chron." 
Jan.  31,  1902).  Lisbon  has  a  rabbi,  and  Faro  a 
liazzan.  The  rabbinical  office  in  Lisbon  was  occu- 
pied for  a  long  time  by  Jacob  Toledano  of  Tangier, 
who  died  in  1899;  the  present  (1905)  incumbent  is 
Isaac  J.  Woltinsohn.  Guido  Chayes,  Portuguese 
consul  in  Leghorn,  was  made  a  count  by  King  Carlos 
in  1904  (••Vossillo  Israelitico,"  1904,  p.  196).  Sir 
Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  was  created  Baron  of  Pal- 
meira  in  1845,  and  Sydney  James  Stern,  now  Lord 
Wandsworth,  was  created  a  viscount  in  1895. 

P. 

PORTUGALOV,  BENJAMIN  OSIPOVICH : 

Russian  physician  and  author;  born  at  Poltava  1835; 
died  at  Samara  1890.  After  studying  medicine  at 
the  universities  of  Kharkov  and  Kiev,  he  served  for 
a  time  as  arm}'  surgeon.  He  then  settled  in  the 
government  of  Perm,  where,  however,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  practise  medicine.  Portugalov  there- 
fore sought  occupation  in  the  field  of  literature. 
His  first  article  ("Sliadrinsk  i  Cherdyu  ")  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Arkhiv  Sudebnoi  Meditzinj-  "  ;  his  next 
contributions  were  to  the  "  Dyelo  "  and  "  Nedyelya," 
mainly  on  hygienic  subjects.  At  last  an  opportu- 
nity came  to  him  to  take  up  the  practise  of  medicine; 
he  was  appointed  city  physician  at  Krasnoufim.sk,  in 
the  government  of  Perm,  thereafter  becoming  suc- 
cessively sanitary  supervisor  of  two  mining  districts 
in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  district  physician  (1870- 
1880)  of  Kamyslilova,  Samara,  etc.  Portugalov 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  philanthropic  work, 
maintaining  an  especially  active  campaign  against 
drunkenness.  In  liis  last  years  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  New  Israel  movement  then  de- 
veloping in  Russia. 

Portugalov's  works  include :  "  Voprosy  Obshchest- 
vennoi  Gigiyeny  "  (1874);  "  Yevrei  Reformatory  " 
(St.  Petersburg,  1882);  "Znamenatelnyya  Dwizhcn- 
niya  v  Yevreistvye  "  (/*.  1884). 

BiBUOGRAPHT:  Entzihlopedicheski  Slovar,  xxlv.  634. 
H.  E.  A.   S.   W. 

POSEKIM.     See  Pesak. 


POSEN:  Province  of  Prussia;  formerly  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  it  was  annexed  bv  the 
former  country  after  the  partition  of  tlie  latter  in 
1772  and  1793.  In  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  Germans  crossed  tlie  frontier  and 
began  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  Posen.  a  large 
number  of  Jews  seem  to  liave  come  with  tliem. 
Even  before  that  time,  however,  Jews  were  living 
in  Great  Poland,  which  covered  a  simiewhat  larger 
area  than  the  modern  province  of  Posen.  Thus 
they  are  mentioned  as  residents  of  DeutscliKrone 
in  the  eleventh  century,  of  Gnesen  in  the  eleventh 
an<l  twelfth  centuries,  and  of  Mescrilz  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  dates  of  the  first  allusions  to 
Jews  in  the  principal  cities  of  Great  P(dand  are  as 
follows:  Kalisz,  1354;  Posen,  1379;  Peisern.  1386; 
Schmiegel,  1415;  Inowrazlaw  (Hohcnsalza),  1447; 
Schneidemilhl,  sixteenth  century;  Lenczyce,  1517; 
Schwerin-on-the-Warta,  1520;  Hromberg,  1525; 
Fraustadt,  1526;  Lowicz,  about  1.587;  Prime.  1.5.53; 
Brzeaz,  1.555;  Petrikau,  1.555;  Exin.  1559;  Schrimm, 
1573;  Lissa,  1.580  or  shortly  afterward;  Schwer- 
senz,  1590;  Neustadt,  1.595;  Griitz,  1.597;  Kempen. 
seventeenth  century,  shortly  after  the  founding  of 
the  city;  Wronke,  1607;  Warsaw.  1608;  Krotoschin, 
1617;  Wreschen,  1621;  Pakosch,  1624;  Samter. 
1636;  Kolo,  1629;  Fordon,  1633;  Jarotschin,  1637; 
Nakel,  1641;  Filehne,  1655;  Kobylin,  1656;  Roga- 
sen,  16,56;  Lask,  1685;  Wollstein,  1690;  Rawitsch, 
1692;  Obornik,  1696;  and  Goslin,  1698.  See  Po- 
i..\ND,  under  Russn. 

In  a  document  which  was  issue<l  by  Sigismund  I., 
dated  Aug.  6.  1527,  R.  Saiuuel  Margolioth  of  Posen 
was  confirmed  as  chief  rabbi  of  Great  Poland,  and 
was  vested  with  important  powersover  all  the  Jews 
of  that  district.  Tiie  synod  of  Great  Poland,  which 
had  at  its  disposal  a  stated  clerk  ("sofer  niedinah  "), 
tax-assessors  and  tax-collectors,  is  first  mentioned  in 
1597;  it  sat  in  that  year  and  in  1609  at  Posen.  several 
times  between  1635  and  1649  at  Gnes<'n.  in  1668  at 
Kalisz,  in  1681  at  Neustadt-ontheWarta.  in  1691  at 
Jarotschin.  and  in  1733  at  Kobylin.  Its  functions 
included  the  election  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  Great 
Poland,  the  adoption  of  measures  of  i)roteclion 
against  common  dangers  (especially  the  frequent 
charge  of  ritual  murder),  the  collection  of  the  poll- 
tax  and  of  sums  needed  for  the  general  welfare,  the 
negotiation  of  loans  for  communal  jiurjioses.  the 
subvention  of  works  of  Jewish  literature,  and  ap 
probations  for  printing  (see  Api'Uob.vtion). 

The  Jews  of  Great  Poland  were  not  exempt  from 

persecution,  which,  however,  generally  occurred  in 

times  of  war  or  economic  depressi<m.     An  outljioak 

against  them  took  place  on  the  German  frontier  in 

1349.   the   year  of  the  Black   Death. 

During'      when   10.000  Jews   were   killed,    the 
the  Black    commercial  retrogression  of  Great  Po- 
Death.       land  in  the  fourteenth  century  being 
ascribed   to   this  persecution.     Many 
Jews  were  martyred  during  the  war  between  Swe- 
den and  Poland  in  1656;  and  a  smaller  number  died 
in  the  Northern  war  in  1707  and  1716,     Social  op- 
pressions were  frequently  caused  by  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  by  the  German  merchants  for  religious 
and  commercial  rea,sons.     The  clergy  first  legislated 
concerning  the  Jews  of  Great  Poland  in  1267  at  the 
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Council  of  Biesluii,  in  acconlunce  witli  the  ciiiions  of 
tlic  Latcraii  Council.  The  right  to  give  jieniiissinn 
for  the  Imildiiig  of  new  syniigogues  was  reserved  to 
theArtlibishop  of  Gnesen  and  the  Bishop  of  Poscu. 
In  the  twelfth  ccniiiry  Jews  were  employed  at  Gne- 
sen as  farmers  of  the  mint  andascoiners,  a  few  under 
Boleslaw  I\'.  (ll4()-7:{).  anil  a  hirger  number  under 
Miec/.yslav  HI.  (1173-77,  119.-.-12U2).  The  inscrip 
tions  on  these  coins  are  partly  in  pure  Iletirew,  and 
partly  in  Polish  in  Hebrew  letters,  as  naiu  n3"13. 
n3iani3ia.  'po^ia  b-\p  XnC'OC'.f..  "Mieszko  krol 
I'olski"  [.Mieszko.  I'dlish  king]).  fjOV  XpL"0  ("I^I'i.v 
God  I  increase  Mieszko"),  and  pnV  13  Dn"l3N. 
Similar  coins  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Polish 
aristocracy,  the  Radziwills,  Sapielms,  and  others,  in 
the  Thomson  collection  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  the 
Pretorius  collection  at  Breslim. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
tlie"grod"or  county  courts  took  nj)  the  ca.scs  of 
Jewish  creditors  against  their  aristocratic  debtors; 
that  Jews  were  pcrmitteii  to  acquire  land,  a  privi- 
lege which  was  sub-seijucntly  repealed:  that  women 
as  well  asnien  engageil  in  money-lending ;  and  that  a 
case  set  for  a  Sabbath  was  postponed  to  another  day 
on  the  Jews' account.  Itajijiears  that  all  the  Jews  of 
Great  Poland  carried  their  cases  against  the  aristoc- 
racy to  the  "grod  "  of  Posen,  not  to  the  courts  of  the 
other  cities.  Although  their  condition  was  more 
favorable  than  in  later  cenluries,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  epithet  "  unbelieving  Jews,"  subse- 
quently current,  was  not  applied  to  tlicm  at  that 
time,  the  general  statutes  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Gnesen  decreed  that  they  shoidd  wear  a  piece  of 
blood-red  cloth  on  the'  breast.  In  general  they  were 
not  permitted  in  the  cities  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
prelates,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  expelled 
from  some  of  the  other  towns  also. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  Jews  were  subjected 
to  varying  treatment,  accoiding  as  the  cities  or  ter- 
ritories were  under  royal,  ecclesiastical,  or  aristo- 
cratic dominion.     The   words  of   R. 
Privileges    Moses  Isserles,  uttered  with  regard  to 
and  Little    Poland,  are   applicable   to  his 

Jurisdic-     coreligionists  of  Great  Poland  as  well : 
tion.  "Every  city  has  its  special  tax  and 

its  special  governor;  and  even  the 
king  [of  Poland]  does  not  rule  over  them,  but  oidy 
their  own  lord  of  the  manor."  These  lords  granted 
privileges  to  their  Jews,  acted  as  their  judges,  and 
even  sentenced  them  to  death,  while  from  them  the 
numerous  Jewish  gilds  received  their  statutes.  The 
Jews  followed  many  callings  at  this  time,  being  tai- 
lors, furriers,  bakers,  braiders,  butchers,  glaziers, 
tanners,  barbers,  goldsmiths,  gold-embroiderers, 
gold-retiners,  jewelers,  button-makers,  capmakers, 
seal-engnivers,  silk-dyers,  horn-workers,  cooks,  por- 
ters, musicians,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  centuries  numbers  of  German 
Jews  fled  to  Poland  from  the  hardships  which  they 
suffered  at  home;  in  1-174,  emigrants  went  from 
Bamberg  to  Posen;  in  l.'ilO.  from  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburg  to  Meseritz ;  after  1070,  from  Vienna 
to  .Schwersenz  ;  and  in  1700,  from  Fulda  to  Sch werin- 
on-the-Warta. 

The  ritual  of  Great  Poland  differed  in  various  points 
from  that  observed  elsewhere,  containing,  for  exam- 


l)le,  its  own  D*£N  TIN  /N  for  morning  worship  on 
Mondays  and  Thursday  s.     Hebrew  printing-presses 
existed  at  Lissa  and  Posen  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
although  no  extant  work  can  with  certainty  be  as- 
signed to  those  establishments.     Between  1772  and 
177.5  Frederick  the  Great  held  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  the  so-called  district  of  the  Xetze,  which 
contained  more  than  6,000  Jews.     It  was  contrary  to 
t  he  policy  of  Prussia  to  tolerate  such  a  large  nmnlier  of 
Jews  within  its  borders;  and  since  they  were  not  all 
engaged  in  profitable  employments,  Freilerick  de- 
cided to  .send  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  across  the 
Polish  boiuidary-line,  a  course  from  which  his  ollicials 
were  tinable  for  some  years  to  dissuade  him.     Jewish 
affairs  were  regulated  by  the  "  General-Juden-Regle- 
ment  "  of  Aug.  !),  1773,  which  deprive<l  the  Jews  of 
their  old  privileges,  their  treatment  being  dictated  by 
liscal  considerations.     When  the  southern  jiartof  the 
country  also  came  under  Prussian  nde,  in  1793,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population  consisted  of  Jews.     On 
the  day  on  which   homage  was   paid   to   the  new 
ruler  they  recited  a  prayer  in  Hebrew  and  one  in 
German,    the    latter  composed   by    Hart  wig   Wes- 
SKi.v.     The  stains  of  the  Jews  was  now  determined 
by    the    "GeneralJuden-IJeglement" 
"General-    of  April   17,    1797,    which  aimed  to 
Juden-       make  them,  as  mechanics  and  trades- 
Re-  men,    useful    members   of   the  state, 
glement."    Again  they  lost  their  old  privileges; 
nor   was   there   any  improvement  in 
their  condition  when,  ten  years  later,  the  country  was 
made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.     The  monstrous 
kasher-meat  tax  was  esi)eiially  burdensome  to  the 
Jews.     They  rejoiced  in  their  reunion  with  Prussia 
in  1815;  biu  they  did  not  obtain  their  promised  polit- 
ical  equality   until    the   enactmeiU,   of   the  "Jews' 
Law"  of  June  1,  1833,  which  conferred  citizenship 
upon  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes,  and  that  of 
July33,  1847,  which  put  the.Jewsona  par  with  their 
brethren   of   the   older   Prussian    provinces.      The 
censuses  of  the  Jews  in  the  province  are  as  follows: 
43,31.j  in  1797  and  1804 :  9,690  families  in  1S09 ;  6.5, 131 
Jews  in  1825;  77,102  in  1840;  76,757  in  1849;  62.438 
in  1875;   44.346  in   1890;  and  40,019  in  1900.     The 
decrease  is  due  to  emigration  to  the  west  of  Europe 
and  to  foreign  coiuitries. 

The  ghettos  of  Posen  have  produced  many  promi- 
nent men.  such  as  the  historians  Heinrich  Graetz  of 
Xions  and  Jidius  Fiirst  of  Zerkowo,  the  philosopher 
Moritz  Lazarus  of  Filehnc,  the  politician  Eduard 
Lasker  of  Jarotschin,  and  the  composer  Louis  Lc- 
wandowski  of  Wreschcn. 

The  City  of  Posen:  Posen,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  containing  (1903),  among  117,014  inhabit- 
ants, 5,810  Jews,  was  always  the  princijial  commu- 
nity of  Great  Poland,  except  in  the  last  two-thirds  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  temporarily  gave 
place  to  [j'ssa;  and  it  took  precedence  at  the  (,'otx- 
cii.  OF  FoiK  L.KNDS  whenever  that  body  assendjlccl  in 
Great  Poland.  The  earliest  Jewish  settlement  (proh- 
ably  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Wart;i)  in  the 
city  of  Posen,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king, 
not  of  the  municipality.  Subsequently  it  included 
the  Judenstrassc,  the  Schumacherstrasse,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Wrackerstrassc.  Jlost  of  the  hou.ses  were 
built  of    wood,   so  that  there   were  frequent  con- 
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flagrations,  witli  atteudant  robbery  and  murder; 
and  tlie  catastrophes  of  1590  are  commemorated 
in  the  elegies  of  two  liturgical  poets.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Jesuit  college  became  troublesome 
neighbors  in  1573;  and  they  were  restrained  from 
attacking  the  Jews  only  in  consideration  of  a 
money  payment.  lu  the  si.xteenth  century  com- 
merce was  restricted,  although  at  that  time  the 
Jews,  wlio  numbered  3,000,  formed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  population.  There  were  49  stone  houses 
in  the  Jews'  street  iu  the  early  part  of  the  si.vteentli 
century:  80  in  1.549;  75  iu  1590  before  the  fire  of 
that  year;  137  altogether  in  1641:  98  in  1710;  and 
109  in  1714.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  community,  in  spite  of  its  many  suffer- 
ings, numbered  2,300  persons;  but  this  number  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one-half. 

Tile  following  is  a  description  of  the  communal 
constitution  in  tlie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. At  the  liead  of  the  community  were  five 
"parnasim  "  (directors),  assisted  by  three  "tubim" 
and  five  councilmen,  this  board  of  thirteen  being 
called  a  Kah.a.l.  Seven  "memiinnim"  acted  as  a 
kind  of  police,  and  five  municipal  representatives 
("tube  ha-'ir")  decided  cases  involving  real  estate, 
while  seven  men  supervised  the  morals,  etc.,  of 
the  members,  and  the  "parnase  raedinah"  watched 
over  Jews  from  other  places  who  merely  sojourned 
in  Posen.  Each  synagogue  liad  its  directors;  and 
artisans,  working  men,  and  even  Jewish  servant- 
girls,  were  organized  in  unions  presided  over  b}- 
elected  officers.  There  were  several  civil  courts, 
in  which  the  associate  rabbis  as  well  as  the  chief 
rabbi  sat ;  and  there  was.  furthermore,  a  mi.xed 
court  in  which  Jewish  and  Christian  judges  decided 
cases  between  those  of  the  two  creeds.  All  these 
officials  were  under  oath  and.  with  the  exception  of 
the  chief  rabbi,  were  elected  annually  during  the 
intermediate  days  of  Passover  by  the  "kesherim" 
(trusty  men)  of  the  congregation. 

In  consequence  of  the  Swedish  war,  political  dis- 
orders, and  accusations  of  ritual  murder,  which  were 
especially  virident  in  1736.  the  population  dimin- 
ished,  wliile  the  debts  to  the  nobil- 
Increased     ity,  churches,  convents,  and  Catholic 
Taxation,    clergy   increased  rapidly,  amounting 
in  1774  to  the  enormous  sum  of  947.- 
546  gulden  19  groschen,  which  was  reduced  by  a 
state  commission  to  686,081  gulden   20   groschen. 
These  debts  had    not   been  entirely   paid   even   as 
late  as   1864.      The   community  began   to  flourish 
under  Prussian  rule;   and  up  to  about  1850  was  the 
largest  in  Prussia. 

Posen  has  produced  a  large  number  of  men  prom- 
inent iu  many  fields  of  activity.  The  first  Talmud- 
ists  of  the  city  are  mentioned  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  the  following  rabbis  have 
oRiciated  there: 

Pechno  imcntinnHd  ia?9-!>n):  Moses  Mariel  ic.  14-"i.")>; 
Moses  b.  Isaac  Minz  11474-1)  im:  Menahem  Mendel 
Frank  ;  Moses  il.'ilti);  Samuel  Marg-olioth  u-.  !.">:.':  .')!); 
Schachno  f\'M):  Solomon  b.  Judah  Lobisch  Lieber- 
mann  'r.  l.V)l-."i;i;  Aaron  il.V.Ti:  Eliezer  Asbkenazi 
(\asi\):  Solomon  b.  Judah  Lobisch  H.  ir.  l.Vsii;  Judah 
Lowb.  Bezaleel  (I.>~vt-S8.  1-W-i:  Mordecai  Jaffa  ii.  l.")99- 
161:.'i;  Aaron  Benjamin  b.  Hayyim  Morawczyk  if. 
1623-^!1);  Simon  Wolf  b.  David  Tebele  Auerbach  ic. 
1625-29);  Hayyim  b.  Isaac  ha-Kohen  KiiO  :i5i;  Moses 


b.  Isaiah  Menahem,  failwi  Moses  Rabbi  Mendels 
(ItEi-'H-lli:  Sheftelb.  Isaiah  Horowitz  |iv41-.1h,:  igaac 
b.  Abraham  UfK-^i;  Isaiah  b.  Sheftel  Horowitz 
iUiS8-89):  Naphtali  Kohen  (Iil'.«i-I7(i«,:  Jacob  b.  Isaac 
(1714-29);  Jacob  Mordecai  b.  Naphtali  Kohen  '17:f.'- 
173«i;  Raphael  Kohen  il774  7Bi;  Joseph  Zebi  Hirsch 
Janow  b.  Abraham  (177f^^77i;  Joseph  ha'-Zaddik,  b 
Phinehas  il7so-is(iii;  Moses  Samuel  b.  Phinehas 
(Wr-Mii:  Akiba  Eg-er  (lsi.7-:i7i:  Solomon  Eger  M.'<t'>-.-,2.; 
Moritz  Goldstein  i i>reaolier.  |h4.h  ."kt,;  Joseph  Perles  'ai 
the  BrQ<lHrpf-iiif-lniI(-.  IW2  71i:  Wolf  Feilchenfeld  (after 
1872);  and  Philipp  Bloch  (at  the  liru(Jirircnielinl<-  fnjiii  l.-*Tl 
to  the  present  time,  lS0.5i. 

Gnesen :  According  to  a  legendary  account  a  syn- 
agogue existed  at  Gnesen  as  early  as  905.  At  "the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  si.x- 
teenth century  the  Jews  of  Gne.sen  paid  large  ta.xes 
to  the  king.  In  1499  Cardinal-Archbishop  Frederick 
protected  them  against  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  Jewish  tax-collector;  in  1567  they  were  given 
two  royal  letters  of  protection,  one  relating  to  the 
woolen  trade,  and  the  other  regarding  ta.xes  unjust- 
ly collected  from  them ;  and  four  years  later  a  Jew 
was  placed  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
king. 

In  1582  the  Jews  made  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  synagogue,  and  in  1660,  on  the  oatli  of  one 
of  the  elders  of  the  comnuinity,  the  king  granted 
them  a  copy  of  their  earlier  privileges,  whidi  liad 
been  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  1637,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral confirmation  of  their  privileges.  In  1654  Jesuit 
students  plundered  the  Jews'  street :  and  two  years 
later  some  Jews  were  slain.  The  statute  concerning 
tailors  dates  from  1779.  Christian  merchants  being 
exempted  by  their  statutes  from  receiving  Jews  into 
their  gilds.  The  community  of  Posen  raised  a  relief 
fund  for  its  Gnesen  brethren  after  the  fire  of  1710. 
In  1819  the  archives  were  burned.  In  1744  there 
were  only  60  Jews  in  the  city;  but  in  1793,  when 
the  Prussians  took  po.sse.ssion,  there  were  685,  in- 
cluding 53  tailors,  10  butchers,  and  6  furriers.  By 
1800  the  Jewish  population  of  Gnesen  had  increased 
to  761,  and  by  1857  to  1,750;  but  in  1900  it  num- 
bered onl)'  1,179.     The  synagogue  was  built  in  1846. 

The  following  rabbis  have  olliciated  at  Gnesen: 

Benjamin,  (lirei-tdr  cf  a  Taltdudio  sehtnil  (I.Vilh;  Uri  Lip- 
mann  Hefez  b.  Israel  Seligmann  d.'V^'^i:  Abraham 
b.  Judah  ha-Levi  diKKi;  Samuel  (c.  Itvisi:  Enoch  b. 
Abraham  '1(>17. 1(156 1;  Mordecai  (<•.  17nI';  Joel  Heilpriu 
(c.  1S201;  Gebhardt  (1847-.i2':  M.S.  Zuckermandl  (l.'^;7i: 
M.  Horovitz  (18"5-V8);  N.  Ehrenfeld  ami  M.  Jacobson 
(since  18i«ii. 

The  community  has  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers liturgical  poets,  halakic  codifiers,  and  authors 
of  rcsponsa. 

Kempen :  The  Jews  of  Kempen  received  their 
privileges  in  1674  and  1780  from  the  lords  of  the 
manor;  and  in  1689  a  further  privilege  jjrotecting 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship  was  granted 
by  the  provost  imder  orders  from  the  assistant 
bishop  of  Breslau.  The  musicians  had  their  own 
gild  (this  still  numbered  26  members  in  1804).  In 
1690  the  hebra  kaddisha  was  founded;  and  in  1797 
the  synagogue  was  built,  after  a  conflagration  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews'  street.  At 
that  time  there  were  1,500  Jews  in  the  city,  constitu- 
ting one-half  of  the  population.  In  1840  there  were 
3.559  Jews  in  a  total  population  of  6.181 :  3.282  in 
1857;  and  1,059  in  1900.  In  1848  the  community 
was  ravaged  by  cholera. 
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The  following  rabbis  have  officiated  at  Koiniuii. 

Mosee  b.  HiUel  <"ha-D%",''^°'"„""'i' '  .^rnfr 
Vnnea  w  ITTiii'  Meshullam  Zalman  Kohen  U.  l.»4>, 
Joseph  MM.'. f^lH...  Israel  Jonah  Landau  am. 
1  "f;  h,s  s.,„  Joseph  Samuel  Landau  UL  is;!,  r.  I«n.H  s 
«,„.(„.|uw  Mordecai  Zeeb  Ashkenazi ;  Meir  Lobush 
ben  Jehiel  Michael  Malbim  ilstl  ■••;;;  Ja<=°b  Simhah 
Kehiisch  ;  .i.ul  L.  Munz.  tlir  |.r.-st..U  (HXl.)  incumbenl. 

AiiKiiii;  llic  Jews  of  Kfinpeii  have  been  transla- 
tors of  prayers,  authors  of  Talnuidic  novelUv,  poets, 
writers,  authors  of  responsu,  ami  preachers. 

Krotoschin  :  The  community  of  Krotoschiu  suf- 
fered .so  severely  bv  sword  and  famine  during  the 
Swedish  war  in   \iir>6  that  only   tifty   families   re- 
mained out  of  400.     It  quickly  revived,  however, 
and  after  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the   Jews   were   in   close   industrial   relations  with 
Silesia,  and  had  their  own  synagogue  at  Breslau, 
while  their  Talmud  Torali  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  country.     Krotoschiu,  like  Posen,  Lissa,  and 
Kalisz,  was  one  of  the  leading  communities  of  Great 
Polanci.  sending  representatives  to  the  general  synod 
of  Great  Poland  and  to  the  Council  of  Four  Lands. 
In  a  document  dated  1773  it  is  called  an  "important 
community,  with  many  sages  and  men  learned  in 
the  Law."     In  1710  it  suffered  from  a  contlagration, 
receiving  aid   from   Posen.     The   mutual  rights  of 
Jews  and  Christians  as  regards  liquor  licenses  were 
defined  in  1720  and  172S.  and  the  statutes  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  were  promulgated  in  the  latter  year 
and  in  1730.     In  173H  a  fee  for  every  corpse  taken 
to  Krotoschin  had  to  be  paid  to  the  pastor  of  each 
place  through  which  the  corti^'ge   passed;    and  in 
1828  the  recruits'  tax  was  levied  in  conse(iuencc  of 
a  contlagration.     The  synagogue,  which  was  de<li- 
cated   in   184.").   was  at  that   time  the  finest  in  the 
province.     In  1800  there  were  1,701  Jews  in  the  city, 
forming  the  third  largest  community  of  Posen.     In 
1837  tliere  were  3,213  Jews  at  Krotoschin;  2,098  in 
1857  ;  and  070  in  1900. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  rabbis: 

Hirsch  b.  Samson  ir.  IKlTi;  Menahem  Man  Ashke- 
nazi  (i-  liiisi;  Israel  Heilprin  ;  Menahem  Mendel  b. 
Meshullam  Auerbach  ili.;;i;  d.Hixyi:  Ezekiel  b.  Meir 
ha-Levi  ili»ll.  17(111);  Mordecai  OiHtn.i- in.'.j;  LobMunk; 
Menahem  Mendel  Jankau  (JenikauV)  ilTL'ti;;  Mena- 
hem Mendel  Auerbach  b.  Moses  '  lT;t'.  IT.vd;  Meshul- 
lam Zalman  Kohen  'i.  17i»>-;(li;  Aryeh  Lob  Caro  (c. 
ITT'.ii;  Benjamin  b.  Saul  Katzenelnbogen  a:s.-|.  ITltti: 
Zebi  Hirsch  b.  Raphael  ha-Kohen  ilSL'Si:  Raphael 
Zebi ;  Israel  b.  Judah  Lob  (ls44i;  Samuel  Mendel- 
sohn, an  Iml' chief  nibbi  (is.>(,  1H.>S);  David  Joel  11871,  IsKiil; 
Eduard  Baneth  (1S82-9.J);  and  H.  Berger,  tbe  luesent 
(Itttji  innniiluMii  (since  1895). 

In  1833  a  Hebrew  printing-press  was  founded, 
which  has  issued  a  large  number  of  works.  This 
oonununity  has  numbered  among  its  members  many 
prominent" scholars  and  writers,  authors  of  sermons 
and  of  halakic  and  haggadic  novella',  commentators 
on  the  IJible,  patrons  of  Jewish  science,  grammari- 
ans, bibliographers,  and  printers. 

Bini-iooRAPHV:  Lewln,  fli-nch.  dir  Jmhii  in  Linsa.  pp.  1  ct 
«■<;.,  3,  r-i.  tl  imxtim.  I'lnne,  l'.«M :  iileTii.  Die  Jtitlnii-erlnl- 
nuinini  iiii  Zireiten  Scliinilisrli-I'nhiii'rlifit  iinVyi.  pp.  ilr( 
««</..' Posen.  I'.Kll :  iVIfHi,  In  Hepimfr-HiTZlwre.  .Iw."  1  in/'Oi- 
(icnliiil  uiiiidcueiiimi-t  :hr.lii'l,i,  iiii:l  ihr  jmiinclieii  itr- 
viiiiiiliii  ill  tini  Fosnirr  Liiiiilni.  pp.  12.  lifl.  i..  !'<>.  HIS  it 
Mq  .  Kiwhiiiin.  19M:  iilnn.  in  ZrilKi-liiifl  ihr  HMormhiii 
(livelhi-liiifl  fill-  (lir  I'riiviiiz  I'lifin.  xv.  57  et  k«i.;  T'ni'fiifr 
Stiwlsinrhir  Inseniilium^  USi-lmr.  I.i97.  |i.  4tlb:  Znnz.  Ir 
ha-Zcitc!i.  p.ii.  Leinberg,ls74  ;  y.cilKvhriJt  ilcr  Histnrinchtn 


flesflUtc)iaft  fUrdic  Prnvinz  Pnsni.  1.  Ml  rt  ncq.,  ;t9.i:  Iv. 
1««  m  :ai  et  wii.:  v.  ais;  vl..p.  xxvl.;  xl.  ;$'!;  Wiirsdmuer. 
i;>  xlx   12.  14  (•(  M'j.:  lileiu,  JJii  Slildtm-litii  Arclin-r  oi  der 
/'roi'iiu  I'liMii.  pp.  i«  t(  « '(..  sii.  llii.  U'ipslc.  IHOl :  tbe 
nmnusiTlpt  "  kesht- rlin  "  b(»)li  iif  llif  ccimiiiunlty  of  Posen,  pp. 
Tb  14b  2111  22b  ;)7a.:Wb.  2iyb;  liniiin,  (/f«/i. ((<« /iiiMjiiiiidi 
ill'  S(-;i'ni:iiiciiili'il,  P-  8,  Bri-sluii.  1KH4  :  Iclcm.  in  Uriltz  .luM- 
thrift,   pp.  22U.  22i),  2:J1,  2«;-i.    ill.  ISs;  ;  kU-iii.   f;i«-)i    (/cr 
Judcii  ill  SMmieii.  .\ppen(llx  11..  ii.  xtx.;  H1fdber(?,  (.ikiJi. 
der  JlhliMhiii  T)iiifiuriil>lii''  '»  A'i;<i/.'0',  pp.  1|.  ( noli- :i2), 
21    {Tiicow.  IHOO:  Blixli.   In   /.rilsfhritt   dir   HiitnnMlKn 
(laidtKcluin  fill-  dir  I'rovim  I'ii«rii.  vl.  14;i.  liW:  idiMii.  /J«-r 
.S7r<i(  iiiiii'i-ii.Uoii)! '''".Wdiiiioiic'i-i  i"  .  .  .  /'iwii  i(iiii/fe 
Miltr  dix  10.  .Jillirll..lli  .WolKllnvr/lli/f.  I'.Kti.  pp.  IMrt  ».i).; 
Polkowskl.  Diroiirerlr  n  (llrhnlii,  pp.  :t  i', «';,.,.  »•  .:".  f  ■ 
411    41)    T"  </  »rii:   (.ncseii,    1870:    Kclnliold,   (  (ir»iii)(    ilis 
KreincK    uiiil    drr    Slndl     Hiriiluiuiii,    p.    1:12,    liimlmuiu, 
1S4:!-  (Jliitz  Gc.vifi.  Lsiti,  vll.  Kt-'il.vr;.:  Ciide.r  JJiithiiiiilluiiii 
Afni'iiri.i  I'Dluiiiiv.  No.  42:1,  I'osen.  1S77 ;  Leki-zyikl.  iJie  Ad- 
testnii;r<isK-I'i>liii'<thiii  (irndlilUliir.  1.,  I'rcfiice.pp.  xll.,  lo. 
24  1711  ■  11.,  Prefare,  p.  xll.,  Lclpslr,  1S.S7:  Pi-rles.  In  Mimaln. 
sclirifl.  xlll.  2«c(  p-i.s.'.iiii,  xiv.  Si)  it  /m.-i.vi»i  :  7rw(on«r/'f 
MiimttMUttcr  fllr  die  I'niriin  /'".•<.  11.  I.  Ili.ill.  IWi:  kaut- 
mann.  Die  Lrtzte  VerlreHnniii  dir  Jiulni  au.i  It  ifii  nml 
Mederl-ixterrcivU.pp.  121.221.  l!uda|»-st.  issil;  Ziiiiz.  ;(i(iw,p, 
-a-  lieririiiann.  Ziir  GeKch.  ilrr  KiilrriihiUum  Jiculmhir. 
Pnbiiselier.  und  JUiiifclirr   llrviillu  runu  in  dir  I'mnm 
Piisni.  pp,  44,  2yi.  TubhiKi-ii,  IS.":);  Uoimm- and  Simon,  />ii  ... 
yrrlimiiiiii.li-  derJiidrn  ■  .  ■  den  Prewsistlini  .■<tiinliK.  p.  2i, 
lireslau     l.s4;i;  We),'™er.  Der  fVirtseliiiillieln   hnmiil  der 
Deutneliell  mil  den  Pnlen  nin  die  /'loi-Oiz  i'o.i.  M.  li.-il!.  Po- 
Sfii    I'.Ht!;  Keilclienfeld,   Hie  Inline   Verfai-nniii  der  Jllili- 
seheii  (leniriiide  zn   I;,«eu  ini  17.  nnd  IS.  Jalirhnndert.m 
ZcilKClirift  der  Hi-storiKehen  (ienellM-liiitt  fUr  die  Pniciuz 
Pimn.  xi'.  122  et  sei).:  Itrull's  .liihrli.  vli.SicJ  sen.,  l'^-  Stern- 
beri;  (lescli.  der  Jiiden  in  /'o/rii.  p.  H.  Lelpsic.  ISiti;  Slrlsa, 
lleietiii  iliiiiiil  run    Slid-  nnd   yen-Osliireuxnen.  p.  WH.  di. 
17117;  Ib-ili.nn.  Seder  hn-Dmnt.  i.  24.H.  Hi.  4   \yana»w.  ISSl ; 
Wiener,  Dn-nl  Kednsliini.  pp.  10,  .V,  .,,  11.),  Hi.  12.).  l.H.  l«l, 
St.  IVlei-sbufK,  1897;  Herzliertr.  (le-^eli.  der  Jnden  >"  linim- 
lieni.  p.  70.  Fi-ankfort-on-tlie-.Main,  l!«i:);  Oemhitzer.  Kehlat 
I'lifi.  II.  .'ilib  (•(  .wi/..  Cracow.  ISM;  /.rilsehrifl  lUrGeMJi.  und 
Landenliunde  der  Prnvinz  /'own,  iii.:iii;  Der  Israe  i  ,  ll«r.. 
p.  18X:  I.Bwenstein.  Jildtter  (llr  Jlldiiehe  i.V.ic/iKliff  iiml 
Littemliir.  iii.  44  .•(  W7-.  M :  Iv.  1  Irt  el  neii.:  Pr,ivinzial--Bim- 
ter  flU- dux  i;rnx.-:herzi>iitlium  Pnxen.  I.  bl ;  Jc.^cfniruii.  p. 
107 '  Plesi-lien.  1'.)('2;  Meyer.  (leKeh.dex  Lnnde.i  Pnxen.  v.'.iin. 
Posen   I.SSI-  ;.<niWi(i»r/o,s  J-'rfiiifdfiiW'i/'.  .No.  411,  Haniburir. 
li»i:i-  Roest.  Cut.  Ilii.wnlliid.  Bilil.  pp.  2o.  ;ili).  378,  'lOi.  .Wl, 
ii:i-_',    iu:i.  (i8.-);   Kohen  Zedek.   Shein   u-She'erit.   pp.  l-i.  Ji. 

,,  L.  Li-.w. 

P6SING  iir  BOSING  (Hungarian,  Bazin) : 
Small  town  in  the  county  of  Presburg,  where  on 
May  27,  1529  (Friday,  Siwan  13),  thirty  Jews  were 
burned  to  death  on  "the  accusation  of  having  mur- 
dered a  Christian  child  for  ritual  i)urposes.  The 
charge  was  invented  by  the  lord  of  the  place,  Franz, 
Count  of  St.  Gcorgen  and  Posing,  who  wished  to 
rid  himself  of  the  debts  which  he  owed  to  the  Jews 
of  Marchegg  and  Posing.  Isaac  Mandel,  prefect 
of  the  Hungarian  Jews,  demanded  protection  ami 
justice  at  the  hand  of  King  Ferdinand  I.  for  the 
Jews  of  both  these  places:  but  the  feudal  lord  did 
not  heed  the  king's  warning.  The  memor-book  of 
the  Cracow  hebia  kaddisha  records  the  names  of 
those  who  suffered  ileath  at  this  time.  In  (mcUt  to 
witness  the  martyrdom  the  inhabitants  of  Xeisse, 
Olmiiiz,  and  Vienna,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  pouied  into  P5sing.  Among  th()sc 
who  suffered  was  Moses  b.  Jacob  Kohen,  who  with 
his  children  voluntarily  cast  himself  into  the  Haines, 
The  Jews  nf  Marchegg  were  saved,  as  in  the  mean- 
time the  missing  child  was  found  alive. 

For  centuries  after  thi.s  event  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  live  in  Posing,  nor  even  to  spend  a  niglit 
there.  When  a  Posing  senator  gave  shelter  to  the 
Jew  Lazar  Hirsch,  the  excited  jiopulacc  besought 
King  Leopold  I.  (1657-17U5)  to  confirm  their  old 
right  of  prohibiting  Jews  from  sojourning  there. 
The  king  decided  in  favor  of  the  town,  and  Lazar 
j  Hirsch  was  compelled  to  I'emove  to  the  estate  of  the 
I   counts  of  Paltly. 
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Bibliography  :  (i.  Wolf,  in  Leopold  Rosenberg.  Jahrhuch  fUr 
die  Israelitifiiien  (SuUiisg€im:i>nU:n  in  Vnyarn,  i.  :;6;}- 
27;i.  Arad,  1860;  Bafhlcr,  .1  Zxi,l,;i,  TCrtinclf  liudajKstiii. 
p.  i(H.  Budapest,  lytJl :  Kauftnatin,  in  Monatsscltrift,  IH'j-l 
pp.  436-439;  Sukolciw,  in  II, i-Asif.  \i.  VHi;  Ain  EiKclirink- 
enllch  Gejichicht,  etc.,  ed.  liiichlcr,  in  Magyar  Zaiilii 
Szemie,  xi.  90. 

D.  A.  Bij. 

POSNANSKI,  ADOLF:  Austrian  rabbi;  born 
at  Liibiunii-c.  near  Warsaw,  June  3,  1854;  educated 
at  the  gymnasium,  the  university,  and  the  rabbin- 
ical .seminary  at  Breslau,  wliere  be  worked  under 
Heinrieli  Graetz  and  JIanuel  Joel,  and  at  the  Sor- 
boune  in  Paris,  where  lie  was  reader  to  tlie  Oiicii- 
talist  Josepli  Derenbourg.  Wliilea  student  at  Bres- 
lau he  gave  religious  in.struction  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  that  city,  and  officiated  as  rabbi  at  Rei- 
cheiiberg,  Bohemia,  from  1888  to  1891,  when  be  was 
called  to  Pilseu.  Posnanski  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Gesellscbaft  zur  Forderung  der 
Wissenscbaft  des  Judenthums  at  Berlin. 

His  publications  are  as  follows:  "  Ueber  die  Keli- 
gionspliilosophischcn  Auschauungen  des  Flavius  Jo- 
seph us,"  Breslau,  1887;  "Shiloli:  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichteder  Jlessiaslehrc;  i.  Tbeil,  Die  Auslegung 
von  Genesis  c.  49,  v.  10  im  .\ltertum  bis  zu  Ende 
des  ^littelalters,"  Leipsic,  1904,  containing  also  quo- 
tations from  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manuscripts  to- 
gether with  rare  prints. 

s.  A.   Ki. 

POSNER,  CARL:  German  physician  and  med- 
ical writer;  bora  at  Berlin  Dec.  16,  1854;  son  of 
Louis  Posner;  eilucatedat  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Strasbiirg,  Leipsic  (Ph.D.  1875),  and  Giessen 
(.M.D.  1880).  From  1878  to  1880  he  was  assistant 
in  the  pathological  institute  at  Giesseu;  and  till 
1886  assistant  of  Furstenheim  in  Berlin,  where  he 
settled  as  a  physician.  lie  became  privat-docent  in 
1890,  and  received  the  title  of  professor  in  1895. 

Sineo  1889  Posner  has  been  editor  of  the  "Berliner 
Klinische  Wocbenscbrift,"  and  since  1894  of  Vir- 
chow's"  Jahresbericht  iiberdie  Leistungen  und  Fort- 
schiitte  in  der  Gesammteu  .Medizin."  Among  bis 
works  maybe  mentioned:  "  Diagnostik  der  Harn- 
kraiikheiteu,"  1893  (Sd  cd.  1896);  and  "  Therapie  der 
Harnkrankheiten,"  1895  (2d  ed.  1898). 

BuiLioniupiiv  :  Pagel,  Bini/.  Lrr. 

s.  F.    T.    II. 

POSNER,      DAVID      BEN      NAPHTALI 

HERZ  :    Polisli  Talmudic  compiler;    lived   about 

the  iiiiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Posen,  and 

later  in  Krotoscbin,     He  was  theautlior  of  "  Yalkut 

Pawid"  (Dyhernfurth,  1691),  homiletic  collectanea 

on  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Talmud,  the  Jlidrasbim, 

and   the   Ijost-Talniudic   authors.     The   work   was 

edited  by  his  father,  Naphtali  Ilerz  Spitz.    Fuenn's 

opinion  ("Keneset   Yisrael,"  p.  248)  that  David  is 

identical    with    David    Tebele    Posner,   author  of 

"Sha'are  Ziyyon,"  seems  to  be  erroneous. 

BiBLiooRAPHT:  Azulai,  Shem  ha-G£di}lim,ii.66:  Steinsclinei- 
der,  Cuf.  Bod!,  col.  mi:  Brann,  in  Monatsschrift,l>^6.  P- 
.534. 

E.  C.  1.    Bku. 

POSNER,  KARL  LUDWIG  VON  :  Hunga- 
rian manufacturer;  born  18'22;  died  1887  at  Buda- 
pest. In  1852  be  founded  the  largest  printing, 
lithographing,  and  bookbinding  establishment  in 
Hungary :  and  he  was  sent  by  his  government  as  a 
"X.— 10 


commissioner  to  the  expositions  of  London  (1871) 
Vienna  (1873),  and  Triest  (1882).     In  1884  he  was 
empowered  by  Trefoil .  the  minister  of  education, 
to  introduce  the  reproduction  of  maps  into  Hun- 
gary ;  and  that  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  him 
in  connection  with  the  graphic  arts  and  the  paper 
industry.     King  Francis  Joseph  I.  ennobled  him  in 
1873,  and  bestov.ed  upon  him  the  title  of  royal  coun- 
cilor in  1885.     His  work  js  successfully  carried  on 
liy  his  son  Alfred. 
Bibliography:  Pallax  Lex.  xlv. 
^  L.   V, 

POSNER,  MEIR  (called  also  Munk  or  Meir 
Pinner):  Prussian  rabbi;  born  1735;  died  at  Dan- 
zig Feb.  3,  1807.  He  was  rabbi  of  the  Scliottland 
congregation  in  Danzig  from  1782  till  his  death. 

Posner  was  the  author  of  "Bet  Meir"  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  1787;  Lemberg,  1836),  a  commentary 
on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Kben  lia-'Ezer,  and  novellie 
thereon,  entitled  "Zal'ot  ha-Bayit,"  published  to- 
gether with  the  former  work. 

Bibliography:  Furst,  BiW.  Jhi).  ill.  117  llS;  Benjacob,  Ozar 
ha-^efarim,  p.  74,  No.  .lin. 

"•  s.  o. 

POSNER,  SOLOMON  ZALMAN  :  Polish  rab- 
bi; born  at  Laudsbeig  about  177s  (?);  died  in  Los- 
lau  in  1863 ;  son  of  Joseph  Landsberg,  rabbi  of  Po- 
sen. At  Solomon's  wi.sli  his  sons  erected  a  wooden 
monument  over  his  grave  at  Loslaii. 

Posner  was  the  author  of  several  as  yet  unpub- 
lished works,  among  which  are:  "Zeniir 'Arizim," 
an  apologetic  work  written  against  young  pei'sons 
who  consider  the  study  of  the  Talmud  unneces.sary  ; 
"Gal  "Ed."  moral  and  instructive  letters  for  .sons 
when  leavingthc  paternal  house  to  attend  tlicyeshi- 
bah ;  "Nir  Rash,"  commentary  on  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, with  various  notes  on  Rashi ;  "  Dodo  Ycgalle- 
iiu,"  novella'  on  the  Talmud;  "Bet  ha-Nizoz,"  in- 
ti-oduction  to  the  Talmud;  "  Noter  ha-Keramim," 
advice  to  fiithers  concerning  the  support  of  their 
families  anil  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  1870  there  appeared  in  Krotoschin  a  book  enti- 
tled "To'ar  Pene  Slulomoh,"  which  contained,  be- 
sides Posner's  biography  after  his  marriage,  biog- 
raphies of  his  ancestors  as  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  together  with  much 
that  refers  to  the  history  of  civilization  at  that  time 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Scholars,  however, 
disagree  as  to  whether  the  "To'ar"  is  Posner's  own 
work  or  a  revisal  of  a  manuscript  of  his,  by  his 
eldest  son,  Sloses,  who  was  once  rabbi  of  Posen. 

BiiiLioGRAPHY  :  Tii'arPene  S/ic!«mo/i,  Krotoschin,  1870;  Ila- 
Mdiz.  April  17,  1887.  p.  !XI6. 
K.  c.  S.    O. 

POSaTJlfiRES(!.'-l"p"niD"i'nTpns:)orVATJ- 
VERT :  Town  in  the  de]iartmeiit  of  the  Gard, 
Fiance,  where  .Jews  are  known  to  have  lived  since 
the  twelfth  century.  When  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  the  city,  about  1165,  the  community  was 
composed  of  forty  members,  among  whom  he  men- 
tions Joseph  ben  ^Menahem,  Benveniste,  Benjamin, 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac  ben  iloses  ("Itinerary,"  i. 
5).  At  itshead  wasAiiUAiiA.M  hkn  David  (HABal) 
III);  his  school  was  attended  by  many  students 
from  distant  countries,  whom  be  welcomed  with 
much  hospitjility.     In  1 172  .Vbraham  suffered  a  short 
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imprisoniiK-nt,  ut  the  close  of  which  his  persecutor, 
El/.iiir,  the  scijjniiir  of  I'osciuiiits,  was  siimmmud 
to  C'lircassonno  hy  liis  suzerain,  Count  Uogcr  11.,  to 
explain  liis  eonilutt  toward  the  famous  opponent  of 
Jlaiinimides.  It  was  diiulilKss  after  tliis  event  tliat 
Aliraliani  (|uit  Posquieres,  to  reside  sometimes  at 
Lunel  and  sometimes  at  Montpellier,  but  eliiefly  at 
Nimes,  wliere  lie  lived  for  many  years,  thus  gaining 
the  surname  of  "Xeinsi"  (scholar  of  Nimes),  or 
"Masterof  the  City  of  the  Woods"  ("Habbi  mi-Kir- 
yat  Ye'arim  ").  Some  Jewish  natives  of  Posquieres 
are  mentioned  as  living  at  Carpeutras  in  1400  and  at 
Perpignan  in  1413  and  1414.  Among  the  scholars 
of  the  city  were:  Isaac  the  Blind  or  Isaac  of  Pos- 
(piifres,  "Father  of  the  Cabala  "  ;  his  nephew  Asher 
lien  David  ben  Abraham  ben  David:  and  the  I5ib- 
lieal  commentator  Menahcm  ben  Simeon. 

BiHi.lo(iR.»pnv:  Ciimiolv.  n/<if;iYip)iicdt«/s((l<'Ii(e,v(/f  Franer, 
p.  12U ;  ( ( ratz,  Gcfcli .  vi.  2i.i.  .m :  Idem,  Lcsjuifscn  Ks/i(((//ic. 
iniiisl.  liy  (ieortrt-s  Stenne,  p.  :ili'>:  (iross,  dull  in  .Juilnica.  pp. 
4411  4.J0;  ic/riii,  In-l/DmifwilinfMsr:)  71;  .I..M.pliShium, //m- 
liiiix  iliKjiiifsile  iViniM,  p.  i:);  Ki-iiaii-NiMihiiuM-,  Lin  llnli- 
I'iiis  Fmiicuif.  pp.  .ilS-Sa);  Shcliil  I'tyiiu/iifi,  pp.  Ttia,  7,Ha; 
Tcinim  J)c-im.  pp.  237-^48:  Zunz.  U.  S.  111.  U'-IM. 
<:.  S.    Iv. 

POSREDNIK.     See  Pehiodicai.s. 

POSSART,  ERNST  VON:  German  actor  and 
author.  III. m  III  linlin  .May  11.1841.  When  seven- 
teen years  old  he  was  appiiiiticed  to  the  Sehroeder- 
'sche  Bueh-  und  Kiinst-Haiulliing,  a  well-known 
liublishiiig-liouse  iu  lierlin,  where  he  became  ac- 
(piainted  with  the  actor  Kaiser,  whoolTered  to  teach 
him  elocution  without  compensation.  After  study- 
ing for  three  years, 
Pos.sart,  in  "iSGl, 
made  his  debut  at 
the  I'lania  amateur 
theater,  lierlin,  as 
Iticfiiut  iu  "  Miuna 
von  Barnhelni "  and 
lci(li>  iu  "Othello," 
and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  lie  was  en- 
gaged to  play  sec- 
ond character  roles 
at  the  city  theater 
of  Breslau.  There 
lie  stayed  till  1.SC2, 
when  he  accepted 
an  engagement  at 
a  Berlin  theater,  to 
Krnst  vim  I'lissiiii.  play  leading   parts. 

The  following  year 
he  was  in  llaiilburg,  impersonating  the  charac- 
ters formerly  undertaken  by  Giirner.  From  1864 
to  1887  he  was  connected  with  the  Aliinich  Koyal 
Theater,  plaving  the  Icadiug  roles,  and  becom- 
ing in  ISTS  chief  stage-manager  ("  Obcrregi.sseur  "). 
In  1878  he  received  the  titles  of  professor  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Theater.  During  his  vaca- 
tions he  accejited  engagements  at  the  principal  Ger- 
man thealers  in  Europe.  From  1880  he  produced 
plays  in  Munich,  with  all-star  casts.  During  the 
five  years  following  his  resignation  (1887-92)  he 
starred  at  the  leading  theaters,  visiting  America  in 
1888  and  1890.  In  1892  he  returned  to  the  Hoyal 
Theater  as  "  Generaldirektor."  becoming  "Intend 


nnt"  in  1895  and  being  knighted  by  the  crown  of 
Bavaria.     He  still  (190.5)  resides  in  .AIniiieli. 

His  talent  as  actor  and  manager  is  equally  great; 
his  judgment  of  the  capaliility  of  dilTerent  aelnrs 
is  remarkable,  always  recognizing  anil  assigning 
to  each  individual  the  part  most  suited  to  iiini;  and 
he  has  the  faculty  of  giving  life  anil  imixirtance  to 
minor  parts.  He  is  also  verj'  successful  as  an  in- 
structor, having  been  the  teacher  of  many  actora 
now  prominent. 

Possart  is  at  pn'.seiit  the  foremost  of  German 
actors.  His  repertoire  is  manifold.  He  has  ap- 
peared iu  Schiller's  dramas  as  Fnim  M(Mr.  Bur- 
lei'ili,  TtiWot,  L(inili-iii/t  Gcsuhi;  Kiiiu'r/  I'hiUpp,  and 
Ortiirio I'iceolomini ;  in  Lessing's,  i\^ Sathiin ikr'Wcim 
and  MiiriiiclU;  in  Goethe's,  as  Cnrlnn,  Mtphixto, 
Aiitoiilii,  Alliii,  and  Vhiikiii;  iu  Shakespeare's,  ua 
Ki)i;i  Jiilin,  liir/mnl  II..  Ilir/mrd  III..  Ilniiilrt,  l.fiir, 
Slijiliick.  and  /'/,'/</  ;  in  Byron's  "Manfred"  as  JA/h- 
frcd:  in  Bjiirnsou's  "Fallissement "  as  lirreiit;  in 
TOpfer's  "  Des  Ki'inigs  Befelil "  as  Fiii'cliirh  ikr 
Gronne;  and  in  Ileigel's  "Josephine  Bonaparle  "  as 
Sapdlfon.  Oiu^  of  his  greatest  characters  is  that  of 
the  Jew  in  "L' Ami  Fritz." 

Under  Possart's  directions  was  built  the  Piinz- 
regenten  Theater  at  Jliinich,  where  under  his  iiian- 
agemeiit  lli<;  great  works  of  Wagner  and  Mo/.art 
have  been  ably  reproduced. 

Possart  is  the  author  of:  "Konigliehe  Theater- 
scliule  Miiuclien,"  1877;  "  L'cber  die  Gesaminlanf- 
fiihrung  des  Goethe'schen  Faust,"  1895:  "Die  Neu- 
eiiistiidiening  und  NeiiaulTiihruiigdes  Jlozart'schcn 
Don  Giovanni,  iler  Zauberllote,  des  Wallensteiii"; 
"Das  IJecht  des  Ilerzens,"  drama,  1898;  "ImAns- 
siclitswageu,"  comedy,  1898:  "Aus  Meineii  Erin- 
nerungen,"  Munich,  1901  (first  appeared  in  the 
"Miinchner  Allgenieiue  Zeituug");  "  Feslvortrag  in 
tier  Dcutschen  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft  zu  Wei- 
mar," Weimar.  1901,  He  has  also  edited  Sliakc- 
sjieare's  "King  Lear"  (187')),  "The  Jlerchant  of 
Venice"  (1880),  "Coriolanus"  (1882),  and  "Peri- 
cles" (1884). 

Bibliography:  Mfmrj^KiinvcrmtmuA-LcxUnin  ;  Brockharts 
KiinvcrKationK-Lexikiin. 

s.  F.   T.   II. 

POSSART,  FELIX:  German  landscape  and 
genre  painter;  born  in  lierlin  March  7,  1837.  Heat 
first  intended  to  pursue  a  juridical  career,  and  held 
for  some  years  an  office  as  "  Amtsrichter "  in  liia 
native  town :  but  at  length  his  love  for  painting 
became  so  strong  that  hedeciiled  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  this  art.  He  studied  assiduously  under 
Eschke  and  Glide,  and  ilevoted  himself  especially  to 
liainting  scenes  and  landscapes  of  southern  Spain, 
which  country  he  visited  several  times,  lirst  in  1882, 
He  traveled  extensively  also  in  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Bavarian  highlands.  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

Of  his  paiulings  the  following  maybe  meiilioncd: 
"Interior  of  Alcazar,  Seville";  "Moorish  House  in 
Granada":  "The  Lion  Court  in  the  Alhambra"; 
"View  of  the  Alhambra  from  Darrotlial" ;  "The 
Interior  of  the  Cautiva  Tower  of  the  Alhambra"; 
"  Frigidarium  of  the  Moorish  Bath  in  the  Alhambra  " ; 
"'I'lie  Escorial":  "Landscape  of  Southern  Spain"; 
"Fnit    Alicante":     "In    the    Alhambra's    Myrtle- 
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Grove  " ;  "  View  of  Tangier  " ;  "  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem";  and  "The  Lord's  Supper." 

BinLlor.KAPHY  :    singer,    Alldfrncincx    KIlnMler  -  Lexicon, 
Krankftirt-i.n-the-JIain,  lb9S  ;    J/cycis  Konvenatiom-Lezi- 
knn.  BerliB,  ISST. 
S.  F.   C. 

POSVELLER,    ABRAHAM    ABELE.     See 

AliKAIIAM    AllKI.K    l;l-,N    AUHAUAM    Sol.OMOX. 

POTCHI,  MOSES:  Karaite  scliolar;  lived  at 
Coustautinople  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  belonged  to  the  Maruli  family,  the 
name  of  which  was  adopted  by  his  sou  Joseph. 
SImhah  Luzki  attributes  to  Potchi  the  unpublished 
work  "Shelemut  ha-Xefesh,"  which  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  existence  of  God.  and 
similar  subjects.  A  poem  by  Potchi,  eulogizing 
the  "Sha'ar  Yehudah "  (Constantinople,  1581)  of 
Judah  Poki,  is  prefixed  to  that  work. 

Bibliography:  Simhah  Luzki,  Orah  ZniI(Jikim,p.26a;  Fflrst, 
Ofsch.  d€s Knriicrt.iii.  '^i;  Neubauer.  AumkrPctershur- 
grr  BiftiioOick,  p.W;  UoMober,  Bihkurct  h-Tolalot  ha-Ka- 
ra'inu  p.  :i04. 
K.  L  Bii. 

POTIPHAR     (-I2<t213)    or    POTI-PHERAH 

(jn2 'i^li;)  :  Name  of  an  Egyptian  olBcer.  The  form 
"Potiphar"is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  "Poti- 
phera " ;  the  two  are  treated  as  identical  in  the 
Septuagiut,  and  are  rendered  Ucrpcpf/i:  or  nf7f(;>p^c. 
"  Potipheia  "  is  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian "P'-di-p'-R' "  =  "He  whom  Ka  [/.f.,  the  sun- 
god]  gave."  This  name  has  not  been  found  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions;  but  names  of  similar  form 
occur  as  early  as  the  twenty -second  dynasty. 

Potiphar  was  the  Egyptian  officer  to  whom  Jo- 
seph was  sold  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  1).  He  is 
described  as  a  "saris"  of  Pharaoh,  and  as  "captain 
of  the  guard "  (Hebr.  D'nacn  nC')-  The  term 
"saris"  is  commonly  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
eunuchs;  but  occasionally  it  seems  to  stand  in  a 
more  general  sense  for  "court  official."  and  some- 
times it  designates  a  military  officer  (II  Kings  xxv. 
19;  comp.  ib.  xviii.  17;  Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13).  The 
second  title,  "captain  of  the  guard,"  is  literally 
"chief  of  the  slaughterers,"  and  is  interpreted  by 
some  to  mean  "chief  of  the  cooks"  (comp.  I  Sam. 
ix.  "23,  24,  where  n3D  =  "cook").  The  former 
is  much  the  more  probable  meaniug  here,  and  is 
supported  by  the  closely  corresponding  title  (31 
D'nacn)  of  one  of  the  high  militarj-  officers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (II  Kings  xxv.  8.  10;  comp.  Dan. 
ii.  14).  Nothing,  however,  of  this  office  isdelinitely 
known  from  Eg3ptian  sources. 

Poti-pherah  was  a  priest  of  On  (Hcliopolis),  whose 
daughter  Asenath  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xli.  4."),  .50;  xlvi.  20).  See  also  Joseph. 

E.  G.  n.  J.  F.  McL. 

POTOCKI  (POTOTZKI),  COUNT  VALEN- 
TINE (ABRAHAM  B.  ABRAHAM)  :  Polish 
nobleman  and  convert  to  Judaism;  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Wihia  May  24,  1749.  There  are  several 
versions  of  the  remarkable  story  of  this  martyr, 
whose  memory  is  still  revered  among  the  .lews  of 
Russia  as  that  of  the  Ger  Zedek  (righteous  prose- 
lyte). A  Russian  translation,  from  the  Polish  of 
Kraszewski's  ""Wilna  od  Poczatkow  Jego  do  Roku 
1750,"  in  wliich  he  claims  to  have  followed  a 
Hebrew  original,  relates  that  young   Potocki  and 


his  friend  Zaremba,  who  went  from  Poland  to  study 
in  Paris,  became  interested  in  an  old  Jew  whom 
they  found  poring  over  a  large  volume  when  they 
entered  his  wine-shop.  His  teacliings  and  explana- 
tions of  Ihe  Old  Testament,  to  which  they,  as  Roman 
Catholics,  were  total  strangers,  so  impres.sed  them 
that  they  prevailed  uijon  him  to  instruct  them  in 
Hebrew.  In  six  months  they  acquired  proficiency  in 
the  Biblical  language  and  a  strong  inclination  toward 
Judaism.  They  resolved  to  go  to  Amsterdam,  wliicli 
was  one  of  the  few  iilaees  in  Europe  at  that  time 
where  a  Christian  could  openly  embrace  Judaism. 
But  Potocki  tirst  went  to  Rome,  whence,  after  con- 
vincing himself  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a 
Catholic,  he  went  to  Amsterdam  and  took  upon  him- 
self the  covenant  of  Abi-aham,  assuming  the  name 
of  Abraham  ben  Abraham. 

After  residing  a  short  time  in  Germany,  which 
country  he  disliked,  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  for 
a  time  lived  among  the  Jews  of  the  town  of  Ilye 
(government  of  AVilna),  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  his  identity.  While  in  the  synagogue  of 
Ilye  one  day  he  was  irritated  into  commenting  se- 
verely upon  the  conduct  of  a  boy  who  was  disturb- 
ing those  occupied  in  prayer  and  study.  The  boy's 
father  was  so  enraged  that  he  informed  the  authori- 
ties that  the  long-sought  "Ger  Zedek"  was  in  Ilye. 
Potocki  was  arrested  ;  the  entreaties  of  his  motlier 
and  friends  failed  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Chris- 
tianity; and  after  a  long  imprisonment  he  was 
burned  alive  in  Wilna,  on  the  second  day  of  Sha- 
bu'ot.  It  was  unsafe  for  a  Jew  to  witness  the  burn- 
ing; nevertheless  one  Jew,  Leiser  Zhiskes,  who  had 
no  beard,  went  among  the  crowd  and  succeeded  by 
briber)' in  securing  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  martyr, 
which  were  later  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery. 
A  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king  arrived  too  late 
to  save  the  victim. 

Potocki's  comrade  Zaremba  returned  to  Poland 
several  years  before  him,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
great  nobleman,  and  had  a  son.  He  remained  true 
to  the  promise  to  embrace  Judaism  and  took  his 
wife  and  child  to  Amsterdam,  where,  after  he  and 
his  sou  had  been  circumcised,  his  wife  also  became 
a  Jewess;  then  they  went  to  Palestine. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  teacher 
of  Potocki,  perhaps  the  one  who  induced  the  two 
young  noblemen  to  embrace  Judaism,  was  their 
own  countryman  Menahem  Man  ben  Aryeh  Lob  of 
Visun,  who  was  tortured  and  executed  in  Wilna  at 
the  age  of  seventy  (July  3,  1749).  Tradition  has 
brought  this  Jewish  martyr  into  close  connection 
with  the  "Ger  Zedek."  but  fear  of  the  censor  has  pre- 
vented writers  in  Russia  from  saying  anything  ex- 
plicit on  the  subject. 

BiBLIor.RAPHT  :  Fuenn.  Kin/ah  IWVmniinJi.  p.  130.  Wilna. 
\m):  Gersuni,  The  Convfrted  .Y"Wfni<i»,  in  Shdchi:-  «! 
Jfiiish  Life  ami  Hi-^t'ini.  pp.  1S7  S^4.  .NVw  York.  l>r.t:  Hur- 
witz,  •Aminuile  bet  Ychuilah.  p.  Ilia,  AiiisterTlani.  l.wi :  Krn.s- 
zewski,  I'drti/.-kaj/a  Uildinleka.  iii.  L-as-aS;  B.  .Mandel- 
stamni,  Maziiii  la-Mu'cd.  p.  13,  Viitina,  lt>4.. 
It.  u.    ■  P-  Wi. 

POTSDAM  :  City  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Bnuuknbuig.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  electors 
of  Braudenburs;  and  here  the  Great  Elector.  Fri'd- 
erick  William,  "ratitied  :^Iay  20.  1671.  the  agreement 
by  which  he  permitted  fifty  families  of  the  Vienna 
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exiles  (comp.  Jew.  Excyc.  ii.  329,  iii.  70)  to  setile  in 
his  doniiiiions.  David  Jliclicl  is  the  first  Potsdam 
Jew  of  wlidiii  there  is  record.  His  niiiiie  oeeurs  in  a 
tloeunientof  1090.  In  the  ciilalogue  of  tlie  visitors  to 
tlie  Leipsie  fair.  .lews  of  I'olsdani  an^  mentioned  in 
169a  and  1694.  The  foiinilalion  of  theeon^rregalion. 
however,  dates  from  the  lirst  lialf  of  tlic  eigliteenlh 
century,  when  David  Hirseli  (Prilger)  received  (1730) 
special  letters  of  protection  to  enahle  him  to  estnli- 
lisli  silli-  and  velvet- factories  in  Polschim.  Otlier 
Jewish  manufacturers,  similarly  privileged,  soon 
followed;  an<l  in  174:1  llie  congregation,  numbering 
ten  families,  aei|uired  a  cemetery.  In  17")4  it  en 
gaged  a  hazzan,  who  acted  as  se.\ton  also,  and  in 
1760arabl)i.  .lehiel  Michel,  from  Poland,  who  olli- 
tiated  imtil  1777.  In  1767  the  first  .synagogue  was 
dedicated  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  an<l  Princess 
of  Prussia.  The  report,  however,  that  King  Fred- 
erick the  Great  erected  this  synagogue  at  his  own 
expense  isalegend,  based  on  the  fact  that  he  granted 
the  congregation  a  loan. 

The  various  Jew  ta.xes,  to  which  in  1769  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  china  from  the  royal  porcelain- 
factory  (coniii.  Jkw.  Excyc.  v.  5021))  was  added. 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  the  mortgage  on  the  syna- 
gogue, brought  the  congregation  to  the  verge  of 
financial  ruin;  but  the  new  constitution,  pas.scd  in 
177C.  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  compelling  the  Jews 
to  buy  the  royal  china  restored  ordei'.  Holh  Fred- 
erick William  II.  and  Frederick  William  III.  showed 
their  iiiterest  in  congregational  affairs  by  granting 
subsidies  for  'the  remodeling  of  the  synagogue. 
The  congregation  showed  its  patriotism  by  giving 
up  tlie  silver  ornaments  of  the  synagogue  for  the 
war  fund  in  1813.  One  of  its  members,  !Marcus 
Liebermann.  was  killed  in  the  war  of  ISi;!.  and  thir- 
teen members  of  the  congregation  fought  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  war  (1870-71),  one  of  whcnn  was 
decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  displayed 
on  the  battle-field  of  Spichern. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1888;  and  the 
new  .synagogue,  built  at  a  cost  of  120,000  marks, 
was  dedicated  June  17, 1903.  In  Jan.,  190,"),  the  city 
council  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  Shehi- 
T.\ii  (•'  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Juii."  Jan.  13,  190.1). 

Of  the  rabbis  of  Potsdam  after  the  above-men- 
tioned Jehiel  Jlichel  the  following  are  known: 
David  Koppel  Peich,  who  was  bookkeejicr  in  one  of 
the  manufactories  and  ofliciated  temporarily  after 
Jeliiel  Michel's  death;  Samuel  .\piilant  (18,")l-,57); 
Tobias  Colin  (18.57-96);  Paul  liieger  (1896-1902); 
and  Holjert  Kaelter  (since  1902).  Of  the  pronnnent 
men  who  were  born  at  Potsdam  may  be  mentioned: 
the  engraver  Abraham  AnitMi.vMsox  ;  the  inventor 
of  galvanoplasty,  Jloritz  Hermann  von  Jacobi;  his 
brother,  the  mathematician  Karl  Gustav  Jakob 
Jacobi;  the  poet,  physician,  and  privy  councilor 
H.  Zeleiiziger;  and  the  medical  professors  Julius 
Ilirschberg.  Martin  liernhanlt.  and  Max  "VVollI. 

In  1900  the  Jews  of  Potsdam  numbered  442  in  a 
total  population  of  about  60,000. 

BSRi.ioGRAPHv:  Kaelter.  Geach.  (Ur  Jlhli.iche It  Gemeinde  zu 
I'olsiliim.  Potsdam.  19(13. 
D  R.  K.^. 

POTTERY.— Biblical  Data:  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Israelites  first  learned  the  art  of  ma- 


king pottery  on  Palestinian  soil.  The  nomad  in  his 
contininil  wanderings  can  not  use  the  breakable 
wares  of  the  potter;  ami  the  proper  vessels  for  the 
hitter's  use  are  the  leathern  bag  and  hollowed  fruits 
or  wooden  bowls.  Even  after  their  settlement  the 
Israelites  seem  to  have  maintained  for  some  time  a 
disinclination  to  tlie  use  of  earthen  vessels;  and 
mention  of  earthenware  occurs  in  only  one  jiassage 
in  early  literature  (II  Sam.  .wii.  28).  Naturally  the 
Canaanites  were  the  teachers  of  the  Israeliles;  but 
no  doubt  the  Canaanites  in  their  turn  learned  the 
potter's  art  from  the  Phenicians,  who  supplied  for- 
eign countries  with  iioltery.and  who,  perhaps,  even 
went  through  Palestine  peddling  their  wares.  The 
handicraft  does  not  appear  to  have  developed  until 
the  time  of  the  later  kings. 

Tli(!  jirocess  by  which  pottery  is  made  was  famil- 
iar to  the  Prophets  and  to  the  people.  They  under- 
stood the  kneading  of  the  potter's  clay  ("homer"), 
which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  (Isa.  xli.  2.5);  and 
.leremiah  mentions  the  potter's  disks  ("ohnayim"), 
which,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  two  in  numl)er, 
levolving  one  aliove  the  other.  The  lower  and 
larger  disk  was  set  spinning  by  the  feet,  while  the 
clay,  placed  on  the  upper  disk,  which  followed  the 
motion  of  the  lower  one,  but  could  be  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  also,  was  molded  with  the  hands 
into  the  desired  shape.  Tlie  jjioeess  of  burning  and 
glazing  vessels  is  not  mentioned  until  consiilerably 


Koyal  sunup  on  Jar-Handle. 

(In  th.-  i.oMcssi..ii  ..f  Ihe  I'ak'sliiii-  KAflcrati-'ii  Kiin.l.) 

later  (comp.  Prov.  x.wi.  23;  Sirach  [EccUis.]  xxviii, 
34);  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Canaan- 
ites, and  through  them  the  Israeliles,  learned  this 
part  of  the  craft  from  the  Phenicians  at  a  ratlier 
early  period.  In  Jeremiah's  time  a  potter's  work- 
shop was  probably  located  in  one  of  the  valleys  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Potters'  Gate  (comp.  Jer. 
xviii.  1  ct  aeq.,  xix.  1). 

The  custom  of  making  colored  drawings  on  the 
vessels  was  probably  also  of  Plienician  origin,  and 
was  known  at  an  early  period,  certainly  in  pre-exilic 
times.  Some  finds  at  .lerusalem.  showing  careful 
execution,  must,  from  their  location  in  the  lowest 
strata,  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  Kings.  Com- 
pared with  these  the  finds  at  Tell  al-Hasi  seem  veiy 
primitive.  Perhaps  the  former  are  of  Plienician 
workmanship  and  the  latter  are  domestic  imitations. 
The  ornaments  in  both  cases  are  purely  geometric. 

It  is  known  that  earthenware  was  frequently  used 
as  a  symbol  of  fragility  and  of  that  which  may  he 
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quickly  and  completely  destroyed  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  9; 
Isa-  xxii.  S4;  Jer.  xix.  11).  God.  ns  the  Creator, 
especially  as  the  Creator  of  man  and  as  the  Loril 
who  decides  the  fate  of  individuals  and  nations  ac- 
cording to  His  judgment,  is  often  likened  to  a  potter 
(Isa.  xxix.  10.  xlv.  9,  Ixiv.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  6.  xix.  11; 
Sirach  [Ecclus. )  .xxxiii.  13).  It  is  prohalile  that  the 
reference  in  Zech.  xi.  13  is  to  the  Temple  treasure 
{"ha-ozar")and  not  to  the  potter  ("yo?.er"). 
v..  .;.'  II.  W.  N. 

Early  Pre-Israelitic  Period:  This  period  be- 
gins with  the  earliest  knoHii  i)ottery  (probably  be- 
fore 1700  li.c).  and  ceases  with  the  appearance  of 
Phenician  and  Myceniean  influence  (about  ISOO  li.c). 
In  deteriorated  forms  some  of  the  types  continued 
later.  The  chief  characteristics  are  as 
Various  follows:  (1)  the  absence  of  wheel- 
Strata,  turned  ware,  except  possibly  late  in 
the  period ;  (3)  the  peculiar  ledge- 
handles  fixed  on  the  sides  of  jars,  found  also  in  the 
early  Egyptian  ware  which  connects  with  the  first- 
dynasly  pottery;  (3)  methods  of  heating  the  sur- 
face, such  as  .scraping  with  a  comb,  and  the  use  of 
burnished  lini'S  on  a  colored  face;  and  (4)  potters' 
marks,  companible  with  early  Egy|)tian  specimens. 
Late  Pre-Israelitic  Period :  The  beginning  of 
this  period  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
above-mentioned  foreign  influence  on  the  pottery  of 
Palestine,  about  1500  ii.c.  How  far  this  influence 
extended  into  the  Jewish  monarchy  is  yet  t^  be  de- 
termined ;  the  choice  of  the  name  therefore  was  sug- 
gested by  the  origin  of  the  types.  Among  the 
characteristics  of  the  jieriod  may  be  noted  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  almost  universal  use  of  the  wheel;  (2) 
<lirect  Cypriote  (or  I'henician)  and  Myceniean  im- 
|iortatinns;  (3)  local  imitations  of  these;  (4)  introduc- 
tion of  the  lamp  in  its  earliest  known  form  (an  open 
bowl  with  pinched  spout  and  rounded  bottom);  (")) 
small  leraphim  or  idols;  and  (O)  painted  ornamenta- 
tion, consisting  of  lines,  zigzags.  si)iials,  birds  and 
other  animals,  etc.  This  isi)crliaps  the  most  unique 
charaeteristic.  While  certain  resemblances  to  Pheni- 
cian, Mycenaau,  and  especially  CappaUocian  mo- 
tives may  be  traced,  the  differences  are  so  great  as 
to  permit  one  to  regard  this  form  of  decoration  as 
a  native  pmduction. 

Jewish  Period :  It  has  been  intimated  that  the 
\mc  of  dciuarcatiou  between  this  ])eriod  and  the 
preceding  one  is  not  distinct.  By  Jewish  pottery 
are  meant  those  types  in  which  the  foreign  influence 
is  almost  lost,  or  at  best  appears  in  deteriorated 
forms,  and  which  certainly  prevailed  during  the 
later  years  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  though  some  of 
them  also  survived  its  overthrow.  The  forms  are, 
as  a  rule,  rude  and  ungainly,  and  decoration,  except 
in  the  style  of  burnished  lines,  is  rare.  Some  of  the 
minute  flasks  are  hand-made;  but  the  pottery  is 
generally  wheel-turned.  Greek  importations  occur. 
The  most  interesting  features  of  this  period  are 
the  stamped  jar-handles,  falling  into  the  following 
two  groups:  (1)  Handles  stamped  with  the  Hebrew 
seal  of  the  potter  or  owner.  On  some  of  these  the 
Phenician  characters  are  exquisite.  Though  the 
Divine  Xame  (in'  or  n')  often  occurs  in  compounds, 
yet  in  the  same  stratum  with  these  handles  arc  often 
associated    heathen   teraphim  and   other   symbols. 


(2)  Hoyal  stamps.  The  oval  stamped  on  the  handles 
contains  one  of  two  symbols,  both  of  which  are  Egyp- 
tian in  origin.  The  first  re|)resinls  a 
Character-  scarabanis  with  four  extended  wings; 
istics  the  second,  a  winged  disk.  In  all 
of  Jewish    eases  are  found  two  lines  of  writing; 

Pottery,  above  the  symbol  occurs  the  word  1^0^ 
("to  the  king'');  below,  the  name  of 
a  town.  Although  these  handles  have  been  found 
at  seven  sites,  only  four  )dace-names  occur:  pan 
(Hebron),  C)'?  (Ziiih).  n31C'  (Shocho).  and  nL"D» 
(Memshath  '!).  The  first  three  are  Scriptural  names; 
the  last  appears  nowhere  in  the  Bibl(\  Bliss  regards 
the  place-names  as  indicating  the  sites  of  royal  pot- 
teries (see  the  obscure  reference  in  I  Chron.  iv.  23). 
Macalister  would  con.sider  them  to  be  the  centers  of 
districts  in  which  taxes  in  kind  destined  for  the  cap- 
ital were  collected  (comp.  I  Kings  iv.  7-19  with  II 
Chron.  xxxii.  2S).  According  to  the  first  sujiposi- 
tion,  the  inscription  would  represent  a  dedication  of 
the  jars  to  the  king  by  the  royal  potters;  according 
to  the  second,  a  dedication  of  their  contents  by  the 
taxed  districts.  The  jars  to  which  the  handles  were 
affixed  are  dated  tentatively  between  C.iO  and  500 
li.c,  though  they  may  be  earlier.  Thus  "  the  king" 
may  be  relegated  either  to  the  later  Jewish  mon- 
archy or  to  the  period  of  Persian  sovereignty.  The 
representation  of  the  scarabanis  and  winged  disk 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  period 
of  lieatlien  dinuiMation. 

Seleucidan  Period :  While  some  of  the  Jewish 
types  come  down  to  this  period,  it  is  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  Greek  inijiortations  and  imitations. 
Among  the  former  are  the  well-known  Hlmdian  am- 
phoric with  inscribed  handles. 

The  post-Seleucidan  jiottery  has  not  been  sys- 
tematically studied;  but  it  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  Konian.  Byzantine,  and  Arab.  Stamps  of  the 
tenth  legion  (Fretensis)  are  common  near  Jerusa- 
lem. Byzantine  times  show  lan.ps  with  Christian 
inscriptions.  The  geometrical  decoration  of  the 
Arab  period  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  pre-Israelitic  ornamentation,  to  which  it  bears  a 
superficial  resemblance. 

The  pottery  of  southern  Palestine  from  early  pre- 
Israelitic  times  to  the  close  of  the  Seleucidan  period 
has  been  systematically  studied  in  a  series  of  ex- 
cavations imdertaken  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.  Petrie  led  the  way  in  1S90.  in  a  reconnais- 
sance of  Tell  al-Hasi  (Laehish),  where  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  finding  the  steep  eastern  slope  .so  encroached 
upon  by  the  stream  that  the  various  strata  of  the 
mound  (60  feet  in  height)  were  practically  laid  bare. 
Both  Phenician  and  Greek  types  were  found,  serv- 
ing to  date  aiiiiroximately  the  local  types  with 
which  they  were  associated  or  which  they  overlaid. 
Bliss,  systematically  cutting  down  (1801-93)  one- 
third  of  the  mound,  was  able  not  only  to  verify  Pe- 
trie's  general  chronological  scale,  but  also  to  add  to 
the  material  available  for  study.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed nature  of  the  soil,  the  excavations  at  Jerusa- 
lem (conducted  by  Bliss  and  Dickie,  1894-97)  were 
of  little  help  in  the  systematization;  but  tlie  latter 
was  greativ  forwarded  bv  the  finds  in  the  four  strat- 
ifie<l  moun'ds  of  Tell  Zakariya.  Tell  al-Safi.  Tell  al- 
Judaidah.  and  Tell  Sandahannah.  excavated  by  Bliss 
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and  Macalister  in  1898  and  1900.  In  1902  Macalister 
began  the  excavation  of  Gezer,  wljcre  much  larly 
pottery  has  also  l)een  found.  On  the  Ijasis  of  tlicse 
discoveries  (prior  to  the  campaign  still  [190.J]  in 
prosTH'SS)  Bliss  and  Macali-ster  have  classified  the 
pre  Konian  jiottery  of  .southern  Palestine  under  the 
four  chronological  groups  mentioned  above:  (1) 
early  pre-Israelitic;  (2)  late  pre-Israelitic;  (3)  Jew- 
ish; and  (4)  Seleucidan. 

BinLintiRAPHY  :  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  TeU-cl-Hexii  (Lachiuli), 
London.  1.H91 :  F.  J.  Bliss,  A  Mnnncl  iif  Manti  Citiex,  or  Tell- 
d-Hi'."!/  Excavated,  lb.  1894;  iilcm  and  R.  A.  S.  Mai'alister, 
Kxiavatiims  in  Pale.-iine.  UnS-iawAh.  190.';  F.  B.  Welch. 
The  Iiitluence  of  the  .Eoeriu  rieilizntinn  <ni  Smithev}!  Pal- 
e.-line.  in  Pal.  Erphir.  Fund.  (Jimrtrrhi  Siateinent,  190(Xp. 
^2.  A  collection  of  Palestinian  pnttfrv.  arrantrt-d  and  classi- 
fied by  Bliss,  may  be  seen  in  the  guverument  iiiuseum  in  Jeru- 
salem. 
K.  o.  II.  F.  J.  B. 

POULTRY.— Biblical  Data:  The  rearing  of 
(loniistie  fuwl  for  v:irious  uses  became  a  part  of 
Palestinian  husbandry  only  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (see  Cock;  Hex);  but  from  Isa.  l.\.  8  it 
apiiears  that  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written  the  dove  was  to  a  certain  degree  domesti- 
cated (see  Dove).  The  "  fowls  "  ("  zipporim  ")  served 
ou  the  table  of  Nehemiali  (Xeh.  v.  18)  probably  in- 
cluded pigeons  and  other  small  birds.  Besides  there 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  u.sed  for  food  the  quail 
(E.x.  xvi.  13  and  parallels)  and  "fatted  fowr'("bar- 
burim  abusim";  I  Kings  v.  3  [A.  V.  iv.  23]). 

As  all  birds  not  named  in  the  catalogues  of  Lev. 
xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  were  clean,  they  and  their  eggs 
no  doubt  largely  entered  into  tlie  diet  of  the  He- 
brews from  early  times,  and  the  requisite  supply 
must  have  been  obtained  by  fowling.  The  numer- 
ous terms  for  the  instruments  of  fowling  and  hunt- 
ing, and  the  various  metaphors  derived 

Fowling^     from  them,  testify,  in  fact,  to  the  vogue 
and  of   these   practises  in   ancient  Israel. 

Hunting.  There  were  the  net  ("  reshet " ;  Prov. 
i.  17;  IIos.  vii.  12,  etc.),  and  the  trap 
and  snare  ("  pah  "  and  "  mokesh  "  ;  Amos  iii.  5,  etc.). 
Besides  there  are  mentioned  "liebel"  (Ps.  cxl.  6; 
l)roperly  "  rope  "  or  "  cord  "  ;  A.  V.  "  snare  "  ;  R.  V. 
"  noose  ■') :  "  zammim  "  (Job  xviii.  8-10 ;  A.  V.  "  rob- 
bers "  ;  R.  V.  "  snare  ") ;  and  "  sebakah  "  (ib. ;  A.  V. 
"snare";  R.  V.  "toils").  The  bow  and  sling 
('■  kela'  ")  were  possibly  also  employed  to  bring  down 
birds.  The  use  of  a  decoy  is  pei'liaps  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  v.  26  (conip.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xi.  30;  see  P.\K- 
TittDGE).  For  modern  methods  of  fowling  in  Pal- 
estine see  Tristram,  "Nat.  Hist."  p.  163. 

The  use  of  eggs  is  perhaps  indicated  in  Isa.  x.  14 
and  Job  vi.  6  (comp.  Jer.  xvii.  11).  The  law  of 
Deut.  xxii.  6,  in  order  to  forestall  blunting  of  the 
tender  feelings  as  well  as  the  externiination  of  cer- 
tain species  of  birds,  prohibits  the  taking  of  the 
molher  and  young  from  the  nest  at  one  and  the 
same  time  (known  in  later  rabbinical  literature  as 
the  ordinan<-e  of  "sliilluah  ha-kan  "). 
In  the  Talmud  :  The  Talmud  gives  the  num- 
ber of  unclean  birds  after  the  Pentateuch  lists  as 
twenty  four,  and  tlien  adds:  "the  clean  birds  are 
without  number  "  (Hul.  63b).  The  characteristics  of 
the  clean  birds  are  given  (rt.  6.5a)  as  follows :  (1)  they 
do  not  kill  or  eat  other  birds;  (2)  they  have  a  super- 
numerary toe  ("ezba'  yeterali"),  which   is    inter- 


preted to  mean  either  an  additional  toe  behind  the 
others,  or  an  elongation  of  the  middle  toe;  (3)  they 
are  supplied  with  a  ciop;  {i)  their  stomachs  have 
two  skins,  which  can  be  easily  separated ;  (.5)  they 
catch  food  thrown  to  them  in  the  air,  but  bring  it 
to  the  ground,  when  they  divide  it  with  their  bills 
before  eating  it,  while  the  unclean  birds  devour  it 
in  the  air,  or  press  it  with  one  foot  to  the  ground 
and  tear  it  witli  their  bills.  Many  birds  are  de- 
clared to  be  doubtful  {Hi.  62a,  b).  A  distinction  is 
made  ((*.  42a)  between  large  fowl  (-"of  ha-gas," 
geese,  hens)  and  small  (-"of  lia-dalj,"  doves,  spar- 
rows). "Zippor,"  denoting  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  sparrow  and  other  small  birds,  occurs  in  the 
Talmud  as  a  general  name  for  any  clean  bird  (ib. 
139b). 

The  fowl  mentioned  as  domesticated  are  the  dove, 
the  goose,  the  hen  (see  the  special  articles  thereon), 
and  the  duck  ("bar  aweza";  Bezah  32b;  B.  K.  92b; 
Hul.  62b).      The  flesh  of  fowl  was  es- 
Do-  pecially  the  food  of  the  aged  and  feeble 

masticated  (Yer.  Peah  viii.  21a);  otherwise  it  was 
Fowl.  considered  inferior  to  the  meat  of  cat- 
tle, so  that  after  bloodletting  the  lat- 
ter was  preferred  (Me'i.  20b).  City  residents,  being 
wealthy,  consumed  much  poultry  (Bek.  10a).  The 
art  of  fattening  fowl  is  described  in  Shab.  l."i.51). 
The  rearing  of  poultry  in  Jerusalem,  and  by  priests 
throughout  Palestine,  was  forbidden  on  account  of 
the  po.ssible  pollution  of  holy  things  (B.  K.  79b). 

Fowling  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  (comp. 
Pes.  23a:  Bezah  24a).  metaphorically  in  Ab.  iii. 
20.  In  addition  to  the  weapons  of  the  fowler  (and 
hunter)  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  there  are 
enumerated,  in  Kelim  xxiii.  4,  the  "  maddaf  "  (sloping 
board),  "palzur,"  "agon,"  "ratub."  and  "kelub" 
(basket).  The  "ncsheb"  was  especially  used  for 
catching  pigeons  (B.  K.  89b).  Birdlime  ("debek") 
and  the  rod  ("shafshef  ")  on  which  it  was  smeared 
are  mentioned  (Shab.  78b),  and  the  art  of  falconry  is 
referred  to  {ib.  94a).  The  ordinance  of  "sbilluah 
lia-kan  "  is  confined  bv  the  Talmud  to  clean  birds 
(Hul.  138b).     See,  also.  Bugs. 

Bibliography  :  Tristraui,  JVa(.  HUt.  p.  183 ;  Lewvsohn,  Z.  T. 
pp.  i.  T.  11,  1.5.  4.5.  160. 
E.  C.  I.    M.    C. 

POVERTY :  Condition  or  proportion  of  poor  in 
a  population.  Although  the  riches  of  the  Jews 
have  passed  into  a  proverb,  all  social  observers  are 
agreed  that  the  Jews  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
poor  than  any  of  the  European  nations  among  whom 
they  dwell.  In  1861  the  number  of  poor,  i.e..  to- 
tally dependent,  among  the  adult  workers  of  the 
Jewish  pojjulation  of  Prussia  was  6.46  per  cent,  as 
against  4. 19  per  cent  in  the  general  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  among  the  Jews  of  Italy 
in  1871  only  .09  per  cent  who  were  technically 
patipers,  as  compared  with  2.2  per  cent  in  the  gen- 
eral population.  In  1871  in  Budapest  24  2  per  cent 
of  the  21,071  adult  Jewish  workers  were  classified  as 
among  the  poor,  while  in  1883  there  were  in  London 
no  less  than  11,099  in  47,000,  or  23  per  cent,  who 
accepted  some  form  of  charity  (Jacobs,  "Studies  in 
Jewish  Statistics,  "p.  12).  In  1869  Jeittelesestimated 
that  43  per  cent  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Vienna 
lived  in  two  rooms  or  less.    In  Holland  the  propor 
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tion  .)f  p<...r  iunong  the  Jews  is  statistically  (leter- 
,„i,KMl  bv  the  census.  In  that  of  litOO  there  were 
fouud  tube  no  fewer  than  12.500  poor  >■>  Anistei-- 
(lam;  840  in  The  HaRiie;  l.ToO  in  Rotleiilan- ;  663 
iu  GrOningen;  and  849  in  Arnhem  CJoodsche  (on- 
rant  "  1003,  I>.  44).  or  10,108  (/.<;.,  22  per  cent)  m 
72  378  the  total  Jewish  population  of  these  cities, 

in  18'JS  iiuiuirv  was  made  by  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
zation Association  into  the  social  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  IJussia.  extendin,!;  over  territory  wliuh  in- 
cluded  709,248  Jewish   families,  of  which  132,85.) 
applied  for  firatuitous  mazzot  at  Passover.     The 
perceiitape  varied  throughout  the  country;   in  the 
coveinment  of  Poltava  it  was34..-.;  in  Lithuania  22; 
while  in  the  whole  Pale  of  Settlement  it  was  19.4. 
and  in  Poland  1G.9.     The  percentage  of  Jews  ac- 
cepting  this  form  of  charity  in  small  towns  was 
18  2;    in   middle-sized   towns.    19.4;    and   in  large 
towns  30.3,  the  poor  tending  to  crowd  into  the  larger 
centers      Tlie  number  of  Husso  Jewish  poor  has  in- 
creased iu  recent  years.     Whereas  in  1894  there  were 
85.183  families  which  could  be  classed 
Russian      under  this  head,  the  number  had  in- 
Statistics.    <Teased  to  10S,'J22in  1898.  forming  27.9 
per   cent  of  the  Jewish    population. 
The  same  tendency  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  free 
burials.     Thus  in  1901.  of  the  5,,'i23  funerals  in  War- 
saw, 2.401,  that  is.  43.5  per  cent,  were  free,  whereas 
in  1873  the  percentage  was  only  33.6.     (In  London 
in  1903  the  free  funerals  numbered  1,008  in  a  total 
of  2.049.  or  almost  iJO  per  cent.)     In  1899  in  Odessa 
1,8«0  funerals  in  2.980  were  free.     In  the  same  town 
during  the  winter  of    the  year  1003  no  less  than 
32.31  percent  of  the  Jewish  population,  or  48..500 
in  l.")0,000.  had  to  appeal  for  coal  and  inazzot   to 
the  benevolence  of   their  coreligionists  ("Jiidische 
Statistik."  p.  287).     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
since  the  best-paid  workers  among  them  received 
on   an  average  $2.75   a   week;    while   in    the  cork 
industries  girls  received  from  S3.25  to  §4  a  month. 
Tchubinsky  found  the  average  income  for  a  Jewish 
family  in  the  I'kraine  to  be  about  290  ruldes  (E. 
Uechis.  "Nouvelle  Geographic,"  v.  518).  and  hence 
was  not  surprised  to  find  20,000  mendicants  in  the 
eastern  part  of  that  territory  ((V>.).     Altogether  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  poor  among  Jews  lliroughout  Europe. 
The  Jewish  Colonization  Association  estimates  that 
7  per  cent  of  Kussian  Jews  are  absolutely  supported 
by  the  rest,  whereas  in  the  general  population  of 
England  only  2.4  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  only  3.4 
per  cent,  are  in  that  dependent  condition. 

In  the  Polish  provinces  the  maximum  of  tailors' 
earnings  is  under  6  rubles  a  week ;  that  of  shoe- 
makers is  even  less.  In  the  southwestern  provinces 
of  Hussia  tailors'  earnings  range  from  150  to  300 
rubles  a  year;  shoemakers'  from  100  to  300.  In  the 
southern  i>rovinces  over  80  per  cent  of  the  artisan 
Jewish  population  earn  less  than  400  rubles  per  an- 
num. Seamstresses  rarely  earn  more  than  1(10  rubles 
a  year;  and  instances  are  recorded  where  they  have 
been  paid  as  little  as  4  copecks  (2  cents)  for  making 
a  shirt  ("Jew.  Chron."  Nov.  4.  1904). 

It  is,  however,  in  Galicia  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  evidence  of  pauperism  among  Jews  is 
found.     The  "Juden-Elend  "  there  has  passed  into 


a  proverb.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  of  60,763 
Jews  and  Jewesses  wdio  migrated  from  Galicia  in 
1899  and  1900.  no  less  than  29,980  were  without  oc- 
cupation, though  Ibis  number,  it  should  be  added, 
included  wives  and  children. 

ItiBiU)iiK,\i"liv  ;  lamh»,  Kind irs  iu  Jeirifli  Slali«UcK.f.  :)! ; 
Jltiimh,'  St,ilistil:.w.X  ■■!^r^■.  fnlUetion  yf  mtrnalt  <m 
Ihi-  tUowimU  /■".■'i(i"ii  "I  Ihi  J'liahi  /I'liwiii,  SI.  IVltrs- 
bunr,  l'JU4.  , 


PO'WEB  OF  ATTORNEY.  See  ArnuiNKv. 
Pow  1  i;  UK 

POZNANSKI,  SAMUEL:  Aialiist.  Hebrew 
bibliograplier,  and  authority  on  modern  Karaism; 
rabbi 'and  i)reaeher  at  the  Polish  synagogue  in 
Warsaw;  born  at  Lubranice,  near  Warsaw,  Sept.  3. 
1864.  After  graduating  from  the  gymnasium  ()f 
Warsaw,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  university 
and  the  Ilochschule  filr  die  Wissenschaft  iles  Juden- 
tliumsin  IJerlin,  forming  an  intimate  friendship  with 
his  teacher  Moritz  Sleinschneider.  for  whose  eigliti 
cth  birthday  in  1896  he  edited  the  "  Festschrift." 

Poznanski  is  tlie  author  of  the  following  works: 
"Eine  Ilebiaische  Grammatik  des  Dreizelinten  Jalir 
hunderls"  (IVrlin.  1894);   "Mose  b.  Samuel  hu  Ko 
hen  ibn  Chiciuitilla  Nebst  den  Fragmenteii  Seiner 
Sehriften"    (Leipsic,    189.5);    "  Isak   b.    Klasar    ha- 
Levis  Einleilung  zu  Seineni  Sephath  Jetlier"  (Bres- 
lau.  1895);  "  Aboul  Farad]  Ilaroun  ben  al  Faradj  Ic 
Gnimmairien   de   JOrusalem  et  Son  Mouschtamil " 
(Paris,  1896);  "  DieGirgisaui-lIandschrirten  im  liril- 
ish  Museum"  (Berlin.  1896);  "  Karaite  Miscellanies" 
(London  1K96);  "  Mesroial  Okbari.  Clief  d'une  Secte 
Juive   du   Neuvieme   Siecle "   (Paris.  IHSIC);    "The 
Anti-Karaite  Writings  of  Saadjah  Gaon  "  (London, 
1897);   "Jacob   ben   Epliraim,    ein  Anti-Kiuilischer 
Polemiker    des    Zehnlen    Jahrluinderts "   (Breslaii, 
1900    in  "Kaufmann  Gedenkbuch ");   "  I'enish    K. 
Sa'ailyaGaon  le-l)ani'el  "  (Berdychev.  1900);  "Tan- 
houm  yeruschalmi  et  Son  Comnienlaire  sur  le  Livre 
de   Jonas"  (Paris,    1900);    "Miscellen   iilier  Saadja 
III.-    Die   Be.schreibung    des   Krlosungs-Jalires  in 
Emunoth  we-Deolh  eh.  8"  (Hreslau,  1901);  "Tehil- 
lah   le-Dawid"  (Kaufmann)  in    Hebn^w  (Warsaw, 
1902);   "Le  Conimentaire  sur  le  Livre  d'Osee  par 
Eliezer   (ou  Eleazar)  de  Beaugeney '"  (Berdychev, 
1902);    "Anan  et  Ses  Ecrits"  (Paris,  1902);    "Her 
Arabi'sche  Konunentar  zum  Buehe  Josua  von  Abfl 
Zakarja  Jahjalbn  15:d'am '' (Frankfort -cm-the-Main. 
1903);     "Eplirajiin    ben   Schemarja    de   Fostat   et 
I'Academie  Palestinienne  "  (Paris.   1904);  "Schech- 
ters   Saadyana  "    ( Frankfort  -  on  -  the  -  Main.    1904) ; 
"  Fragments  de  I'Exegese  Bibliciue  <le  Jlenaheni  bar 
Chelbo"    (War.SiiW.    1904);   "Ibn   Ilazm    iilnr   Ju- 
dische  Sekten  "  (London.  1904).     He  has  contributed 
also    numerous     articles    lo    the    "  Monatsschrift," 
Stade's    "Zeitsehrift."    "Ha-(Joren"     (Berdychev)^, 
"  Ha-Zefirah  "  (Warsaw),  "  Uevuedes Etudes  Jiiives," 
and  the  "Jewisli  (Quarterly  Review." 

M    u,  '^-  I^''- 

PBADO,  MOSES:  Christian  convert  to  Juda- 
ism; lived  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev<-nteenth  cen- 
turies, first  at  Marburg,  Germany,  and  later  at  Sa- 
lonica,  Turkey.  His  Christian  name  was  Conrad 
■Victor,  and  he  filled  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
classic   languages  at  the  University  of  Marburg. 
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Fimling  it  impossible  to  accept  the  dogma  of  tbe 
Trinity  ami  of  tlie  divinity  of  Jesus,  lie  went,  in 
160",  to  Salonica,  wlicre  he  embraced  Judaism,  as- 
suming tlie  name  of  Moses  Prado.  Aftera  residence 
of  seven  years  in  that  city  he  began  to  solicit  per- 
mission from  the  Duke  of  Hesse  to  return  to  Mar- 
burg, where  he  had  left  his  wife.  In  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  an  old  friend  at  3Iarburg 
named  Hartmanu,  Moses  justifies  himself  for  em- 
bracing Judaism.  The  trutii  of  Judaism,  he  declares, 
is  beyond  ([uestion,  since  both  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Christians  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  it. 
He  only  asks  the  Duke  of  Hesse  to  show  himself  as 
tolerant  as  the  sultan,  who  grants  freedom  of  con- 


himself  more  entirely  to  his  increasing  clerical 
duties.  Professor  Prag  numbered  many  Christian 
divines  among  his  pupils.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  and 
served  upon  its  council ;  he  tniiislated  some  Pheni- 
cian  inscriptions  said  to  have  been  found  in  Brazil, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  Moabite  Stone. 
BiBLioORAPHY:  Jcw.  Clirfm.  Dec.  31,  1S81;  Jew.  ir.,rW.  Jan 

ti.  \«k:. 

J-  G.  L. 

PB.AG,  JOSEPH :  English  communal  and 
Zionist  worker;  born  at  Liverpool  in  18.59;  educated 
at  the  Liverpool  Institute  and  at  Queen's  College. 
Liverpool.     Prag  has  long  been  a  leader  in  Zionist 


Pla.n  of  the  litv  of  Prague  i.v  1649.    Star  Shows  Position  of  the  Jewish  Qcarter. 

(From  a  contemporary  priot.) 


science  to  every  man.  The  desired  permission  was 
refused,  and  Moses  remained  at  Salonica  until  his 
death. 

Bibliography:  Schudl.  Citmpfudium  ITistorhr  Judairir,  p. 
494;  idem,  Ddickr  Philottiijicrv,  pp.  2;fit  ft  snir,  BiLsnape, 
Hii^tf/it'i  dc.'*  Ji/i/s,  xiv.&44;  IneffXihafii^Judasus  Ornvf-rsu!^, 
p.  141  ;  H.  L.  Benlhem,  De  Statu  Belyii  Ecclei<iastico  ct 
Srhnla.<tic<i,  ii,  2*lu;  Cerenius,  Animadvcrsii>ne}i  HiMoricn- 
Phihil'niirir,  viii.  L'ls  tf  seij. 
II  I.  Bu. 

PR^FECTUS  JUD^ORUM.     See  Menijel. 

PRAG,  JACOB:  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  rabbi 
at  Liverpool;  born  at  Danzig  1816;  died  at  Liver- 
pool Dec,  1881.  He  studied  a.t  the  rabbinical  school 
at  Libau  and  occupied  his  first  position  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  afterward  appointed  rabbi 
at  Slioenek,  Prussian  Poland.  He  later  was  called 
to  the  Old  Hebrew  Congregation  at  Liverpool  to 
fill  there  the  post  of  rabbi,  which  he  held  till  his 
death.  Shortly  after  he  had  settled  in  Liverpool  he 
was  elected  Hebrew  master  of  the  Congregational 
School ;  he  filled  also  the  chair  in  Hebrew  at  Queen's 
College,  Liverpool.  After  twelve  years'  service  he 
resigned  the  latter  appointment  in  order  to  devote 


circles,  but  does  not  follow  the  Herzl  movement, 
retaining  allegiance  to  the  Chovevei  Zion,  the  Eng- 
lish section  of  which  he  founded.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  reviews  articles  on  the  (|uestion  of 
the  colonization  of  Palestine.  Prag  is  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  A.ssociation  and 
acted  as  its  delegate  in  1901.  at  Berlin,  to  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Jews  of  liuniania.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  arranging  matters  after  the 
anti  Jewish  disturbances  in  Limerick. 
Bibliography:  JcuL-ih  I'car  Biiofc,  oBW  (19((Mi. 
.1  V.  E. 

PRAGER,   MOSES.     See  Moses   hex    JIena- 

PRAGUE  :  Capital  of  Bohemia;  tlie  fii-st  Bohe- 
mian <  ity  in  which  Jews  settled.  Reference  to  them 
is  found  as  early  as  906,  when  the  Jew 
Ilirahiin  ibn  Jacob  mentioned  them  as 
freiiuenting  the  slave  -  market.  Pc- 
thahiah  of  Rcgensburg  started  from 
Prague  on  his  journey  to  the  East 
(1187).  In  1254  Ottocar  issued  certain  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  Jews  of  Prague  (Celakowsky,  "  Codex 


Regula- 
tions 
of  Ottocar. 


Prague 
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Juris  ,AIuiii(ipii)iuiii,"  i.  5),  wliicli  wcresmiiiiicd  up. 

iu  12G9,  us  follows: 

(1)  The  Jews  iimv  take  Inten-st  nt  the  rale  of  5  pfenniK  In  tbe 
murk,  (!  pfeiiiiln  iu  the  iKmiid,  ami  I  pfenniK  In  :)l).  (2|  Wlien 
a  Jew  Is  plulntm  mrainst  a  Clinsliun.  he  must  produce  Christian 
as  well  as  Jewish  wllnesses,  and  vice  versa.  C!)  A  Jew  found 
with  an  iininarrle<l  Christian  woman  shull  be  sentencivl  to  death. 
4i  A  Jew  rmind  with  a  married  Christian  woman  shall  lie  Ini- 
paleil  at  the  cros.s.nia<ls.  (.'ii  lilood-stained  irarinenls  may  not 
l)e  taken  in  pledge.  Mil  A  Chrislian  killing  ii  Jew  shall  be  .sen- 
tenied  to  death.  \7)  A  Jew  taking  an  ecclesiastical  vessel  in 
pledge  shall  surrender  It  on  demanil  without  reimbursement. 
(S)  A  Jew  called  upon  to  lake  an  oath  in  a  lawsuit  concernlnR 
a  cbristlan  shall  swear  by  the  Pentateuch. 

John  "(ijiiu'  Land. "in  133G.  sentenced  .several  Jews 
to  be  burned  at  Prague  on  the  accusation  of  having 
parlalien  of  Chrislian  blood;  after  this  he  had  their 
synagogue  torn  down,  where  he  is  said  to  have  found 
much  money.  Charles  IV.  confirmed  (13")())  the 
regulations  of  Oltocar.     In  1361  he  ])ersonally  e.\- 


In  1393  KingWenceslaus  IV.  renewed  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  Oltocar;  in  1419  Ihe  Bohemian  Diet 
decreed  that  a  Jew  could  take  in  pledge  only  ob- 
jects that  hail  been  ollicially  inspected.  During  the 
Hussite  wars  the  Jews  of  Prague  sided  with  the  fol- 
lowiMS  of  lluss  and  aided  them  in  digging  the  moat 
at  the  Vyschiad.  When  this  was  captured  in  1421 
the  citizens  i)lundered  the  ghetlo.  It  was  again 
despoiled  ill  144S,  after  Podiebra<l  captured  Prague, 
and  in  14!S3.  At  Podi<'brad's  recjuest  King  Lailislans 
(1440-57)  issued  several  deerees  relative  to  the  Jews 
of  Prague,  which  were  based  upon  the  so-ealled  law 
of  Sobeslai,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Hussite  wars. 
During  the  king's  sojourn  at  Prague,  in  1497,  he 
granted  the  Jews  the  jjrivilege  of  lending  money  on 
landed  properly,  and  on  notes  of  the  burgraves  of 
the  city,  at  20  ]icr  ceiit  interest,  "so  as  to  enid)lc 
them  to  support  their  wives  and  children."  But  two 


I   »>MO.\    OK  JKWS   OF    I'liAGlK    I.N'    HONOR   OK   TjlK    niKTIIIi.iV    OK    AKemiLKK   LEOPOLD,  MAV    17,  KIO. 

(From  Schudl,  "  Jlidischc  Mt^rckwur.ligkeiltrii."  1T17.) 


amiued  the  notes  held  by  the  .lews  iigainst  citizens 
of  the  Altstadt  and  canceled  those  whieh  had  not 
been  paid;  five  years  later  he  transferred  the  house 
of  the  Jew  Lazarus,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  to  the  university.  Under  Weu- 
ceslaus  IV.  an  r.ttack  upon  the  ghetto  occurred. 
Some  children  had  thrown  stones  at  the  host  which 
the  clergy  were  carrying  in  procession  on  the  day 
after  Good  Friday,  whereuiion  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially Jesek  Ctyrliranny,  exhorted  fiom  the  pulpit 
.  the  people  to  take  vengeance.  The  pop- 

Massacre  ulace  thereupon  attacked  the  ghetto 
of  1389.  (April  18,  1389)  and  killed  about's.OOO 
Jews.  On  Easter  Monday  following, 
Huler,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains,  ordered  that 
the  Jews  should  be  legally  punished;  accordingly 
five  tons  of  silver  were  taken  fiom  them,  and  part 
of  the  ghetto  was  burned.  Abigedor  I^aua's  elegy 
nx^nn  ^3  ns.  which  is  recited  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, is  a  memorial  of  this  persecution. 


years  afterward  he    forbade  them   to  lend    money 
On  an_v  notes  whatever. 

The  council  of  the  Neustadt  determined,  in  1503, 
not  to  admit  any  more  Jews.  The  Jews  therefore 
sent  a  messenger  to  King  Ladislausll.  (1471-1516) 
at  Budapest ;  but  though  they  obtained  permission  to 

enter  the  city,  their  commercial  activity 

Persecu-     was  curtailed  in  that  they  were  perniit- 

tions.        ted  only  to  take  sinail  articles  in  pledge, 

and  as  interest  only  three  jifeunig  in  tbe 
"schock";  further,  they  were  permitted  to  barter 
only  in  the  market,  and  were  forbidden  to  peddle  sec- 
omi  hand  clothes.  In  1507  the  council  of  the  Altstadt 
commanded  the  Jews  to  close  their  synagogue  at 
once  and  leave  the  ghetto,  because  they  had  failed  to 
pay  punctually  the  yearly  dues  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Altstadt.  The  Jews  again  sent  a  messenger  to  King 
Ladislausll.,  who  permitted  them  to  remain  one  year 
longer  in  the  ghetto.  In  the  meaiitiine  two  Jews 
paid  the  interest  to  the  bailies  for  Mikulasz  llofic. 
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Ou  St.  Philip's  day,  iu  1514,  a  demented  Jew  killed 
a  Clii'istian  child  with  a  stone;  in  punishment  he 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows; 
only  a  heavy  storm  prevented  the  populace  from 
falling  upon  the  Jews. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Jews  of  the  Alt- 
stadt  were  sidjjects  of  the  king  or  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, which  had  been  iu  dispute  for  a  long  time,  was 
finally  decided  in  1515:  the  Jews  were  to  recognize 
the  suzerainty  of  the  king,  while  paying,  at  the 
same  time,  taxes  into  the  municipal  treasury.  It 
was  further  decreed,  in  the  same  year,  that  if  a  Jew 
had  made  a  loan  ou  a  mortgage,  and  the  debtor 
brought  the  matter  before  the  burgrave,  if  the  Jew 


whip ;  after  which  they  offered  him  100  ducats.  On 
this  occasion  the  king  assigned  all  the  ta.xes  of  the 
Jews  to  the  citizen  Lew  of  Prague,  wlio  in  return 
agreed  to  protect  thiTn;  and  the  king  repealed  tlie 
decree  of  expulsion  which  the  "  Kiirschner  Cardinal  " 
had  obtaiiKil  the  year  before  from  the  Bohemian 
Diet.  On  Feb.  5,  1527,  the  Jews,  by  command  of  the 
authorities,  went  to  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  to  meet 
King  Ferdinand,  the  "Jews'  flag"  being  carried  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  before  the  rabbi ;  the  king 
prnniiseii  to  protect  them  in  their  religion  and  tlieir 
rights.  In  1539the  Jewish  merchants  were  forbidden 
to  display  their  wares  in  Ladislaus  Hall,  ■which  was 
used  as  a  conference-room  by  the  Bohemian  flelegates 


<-lri„  ^ui)m|cl;>nntttu(?  i)cr5fa^£Pragitt^(mwreac^5p^-l  ■  I'-' 
%  i-^r^  J"c^reu£Iv,^a^-ungejJifn-,7c'ooo.5^ 
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>    (IF   JKWS    from    THAUI  K.  1745. 
(1-rom  a  contemporary  priiilj 


Still  insistcii  on  being  sitisfied  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city  immediately.  The  Jews  were 
not  allowed  to  take  interest  of  nujre  than  two  pfen- 
nig in  the  schock;  they  were  not  permitted  to  mix 
Silesian  coin  with  Kuttenberg  money;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  the  prescribed  mantle  and 
cap,  on  pain  of  a  line  of  two  groschen.  On  Jlarch 
11,  1518,  the  Jews  of  Prague  agreed  to  pay  tifty 
schock,  Bohemian  coin,  to  tlie  burgrave  in  return  for 
having  their  cemeterj-  and  bath  protected. 

When  Louis  II.,  the  last  Polish  king  of  Bohemia, 
entered  the  city  (1522)  the  Jews  met  him  in  solemn 
procession,  singing  p.salms,  while  the  rabbi  carried 
the  scrolls  of  the  Law  under  a  silken  canopy. 
When  the  Jews  requested  the  king  to  touch  the 
Torah,  he  complied,  not  with  his  hand,  but  with  bis 


to  the  Diet.  In  1540aJew  was  caught  smelting  silver, 
and  in  consequence  a  second  edict  of  expulsion  was 

proposed   and  passed  by  the  Diet  in 

Edict  of      1541.     Fifteen  Jewish    families  only 

Expulsion     were  permitted   to   remain,  down   to 

1541.        1548.  in  which  year  Ferdinand  renewed 

their  letters  of  convoy  and  issued 
fifteen  others.  In  1545  all  Jews  leaving  the  city  re- 
ceived letters  of  convoy,  at  the  re(|uest  of  the  queen 
and  of  Sigismund  of  Poland.  In  1557  seventy  houses 
were  burned  in  the  ghetto  of  Prague,  and  in  the  sjinie 
year  Ferdinand  swore  that  he  would  no  longer  suffer 
any  Jews  iu  Prague.  Jlordecai  ben  Zemal.i  Soscixo 
thereuiion  went  with  a  petition  from  the  Jews  to 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  released  the  king  from  liia 
oath. 
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Jewish  Uuti'luT  o(  rni)7U0, 
ElKliii-i>ntli  Century. 


Ill  IMU  the  Uiiij;  ilicrrcil  that  the  Jews  of  I'mgup 
sliDiilil  iiiKfa  wecknlti'tul  a  .Irstiil  scrnidii  in  tlif  Sal- 
valui-Kirclii',  luul  sliiiuKl  seuil  tluir  cliildrcii  tliilliiT. 
In  15G(i  .Ma.xiniiliiui  tli'- 
civid  that  tho  .Ii'WS 
sIkhiM  never  asiain  be 
expelled  from  I'rajiue. 
Wiun  tlieeniperiir  and 
empress  went  to  the 
city,  in  1571,  tbcy  vis- 
ited the  j;helto,  goinj; 
on  foot  through  many 
of  its  narrow  streets. 
the  Jews  meeting  tliem 
in  solemn  proeessioii. 
In  l.'i.S.")  the  Jews  of 
I'nigue  complained  of 
the  burgrave  and  the 
estates  to  Kmperor  Hu- 
ilolpli  II..  who  shortly 
after  ordered  the  bur- 
grave  to  cease  annoy- 
ing the  Jews.  The 
intermediaries  bet  ween 
the  king  and  the  Jews 
in  the  si.xteenth  cen- 
tury were  Jaeol)  IJ.^s- 

8EVI  VON  TUKUF.NliEItl! 

and  -Mordecai  .Marcus 
Meisei..  In  lOil  Wallcnstein  commamled  thai  no 
soldier  should  sell  anything  without  the  consent 
of  his  captain.  Shortly  after  (1603)  a  soldier  stole 
some  valuable  curtains  from  the  palace  of  Prince 
Liehtenstein,  selling  them  to  the  Jew  Jacob  ben  Jeku- 
thiel  Thein.  When  the  theft  was  announced  in  the 
synagogue  Thein  olTered  to  restore  the  goods:  but 
Wallenstein  insisted  on  having  the  Jew  punished,  and 
the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity had  great  trouble 
in  obtaining  his  relea.se. 
They  were  commanded 
to  carry  ten  ojien  bags 
of  silver  (11,000  florins) 
from  the  house  of  the 
citizen  Smificky  to  the 
town  hall  of  the.Vltstadt 
in  order  that  all  persons 
might  take  cognizance 
of  this  punishment. 
During  this  time  Thein, 
guariled  by  two  dogs, 
sat  under  the  gallows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moldau. 
before  the  bouse  of  the 
executioner.  The  money 
was  to  be  depositeil  in 
the  town  hall  in  jierpet- 
ual  n\emory  of  the  family 
of  Wallenstein,  the  in- 
terest to  be  appliiHl  to 
the  aid  of  Jewish  and 
Christian     young     men 

studying  Catliolic  theology  (see  Pr him  Fiuiiano). 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  Prague  became  worse 

under  Ferdinand  III.    New  poll-  and  war-taxes  were 

intrmluced  in  163)S,  and  in   1639  a  tax  for  the  main- 


(fild-Cup  of  the  Jewisb  Shm-- 
inakers  of  Prague.  Elelitpentti 
Century. 


tenance  of  the  army.     In  164.1  the  Jewsof  the  ghetto 

were  ordered  to  furnish  several  hundred  luiiforius 

for  the  soldiers,   but  the  latter  were 

Under        never   (imirtered   in   the   ghetto.     In 

Ferdinand    Itilx  Uie  Jews  contributed  1,500  gul- 

III.  lien  to  the  defense  of  the  city.     There 

were  in  all  "J, 000  Jews  in  the  ghetto  in 

16.V.),  Iml   their  ranks  were  considerably  thiiwied  liy 

the  great  plague  of  1680.     The  ghetto  was  distroyed 

l>y  tire  on  June  '21,  HWi);    French  incendiaries  lind 

started   the  lire  near   the  Valentirikirehe,  and    the 

flames   spread    over   the  entire  ghetto    within   two 

hours;    tlie    ten    massive   .synagogues   were    either 

burned  to  shells  or  reduced  to  ashes.     One  hundred 

Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  synagogue  near 

the  cemetery  were  caught  under  the  roof  as  it  fell 

in.     Some  cscapeil  with  a  part  of  their  pos,se.ssions 

to  the  banks  of  the  Moldau.  only  to  be  plundered 

by  ("hristians.     The  Jews  founil  shelter  among  the 

Christians  for  the  next  three  months;   but  the  arch- 
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lu-  Allueustljule,  Prague,  from  the  West. 

(Frufn  II  photof^spb.) 

bishop  finally  forbade  them  to  accept  such  hospital- 
ity, on  the  ground  that  they  derideil  the Christijjn  re- 
ligion; the  Jews  then  removed  to  a  place  behind  the 
Spitalthor.  By  order  of  the  emperor  the  houses  of 
the  Jews  were  rebuilt  of  stone,  this  work  being  coni- 
]ileteil  in  1702;  the  ghetto  was  then  separated  from 
the  Altstadt  by  a  wall  which  was  carried  down  to  the 
Moldau. 

In  1703  the  Jewry  received  a  new  constitution 
and  a  new  Jewish  magistracy.  The  year  1735  was 
marked  by  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  their  per- 
sonal tax  ("mekcs").  During  the  wars  between  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  the  Great, 
1740-44  and  1757,  Prague  was  besieged  by  the 
French.  After  its  capture  those  Jews  who  had 
been  among  the  defenders  were  obliged  to  pay  large 
sums  as  a  war  indemnity,  and  in  spite  of  their 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  invaders  they  were 
cruelly  treated.     A  Jewess  in  whose  shop  a  French 
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lady  liud  left  10  gulden  was  hanged  in  the  Xeu- 
stadt  in  1742  (•' Kohez  'al  Yad,"  viii.  13).  After 
ilie  departure  of  the  French  the  Jews  made  their 
I  ".ace  with  Maria  Theresa,  tliroiigli  the  intercession 
of  the  primator  Fraukel;  for  the  Jews  were  re- 
proached witli  having  assisted  officially  at  the  coro- 
nation (jf  the  Bavarian  elector  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
When  Fred('rick  forced  the  city  to  capitulate,  the 
jiopnlace  turned  against  the  .Jews,  and  a  massacre 
was  averted  oidy  by  the  appearance  of  General  Har- 
r.ich  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  But  the  Jews  did 
not  escape  the 
■  langer  entirely. 
For  wlien  Fred- 
r  rick  granted 
freedom  to  the 
I]  o  1j  i  1  i  t  y ,  the 
magistrates,  and 
the  university, 
lie  took  a  similar 
attitude  toward 
the  Jcfws,  even 
ordering  the 
-uldiers  to  re- 
store to  the  Jews 
iverj'thing  they 
had  taken  fiom 
tliem  ;  and  on  ae- 
I  iiunt  of  this  fa- 
vorable attitude 
the  citizens  of 
Prague  suspect- 
ed th(!  Jews  of 
treachery,  and 
after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  I'rus- 
-ians  tlie  ghetto 
uas  plundered. 
The  turmoil 
lasted  for  thirty 
hours,  and  the 
Jews  who  had 
saved  them- 
selves w  ere 
seized  and 
branded  under 
the  arm,  in  or- 
der t  o  m  a  k  e 
them  reveal 
their  hidden 
treasures. 

On    Dec.    18, 
1144,  Maria  Theresa  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that  all  Jews   in  Prague  and  the  rest  of  Bohemia 
should  leave  the  country  within  five  weeks.     This 

decree  was  promulgated  in  the  ghetto 
Edict  of     and  the  synagogues.     After  the   ex- 
Expulsion    pulsion   the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
by  Maria     return  to  Prague  by  day  for  the  pur- 
Thieresa.      pose   of   collecting  their  debts.     The 

primator  Frankel  was  held  to  be  chiefly 
responsible  for  this  decree,  because  at  the  time  of 
the  wars  he  had  won  the  good-will  of  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians  by  gifts  of  money.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ghetto,  who  numbered  at  that  time  10.000 
persons,  presented  a  petition  to  defer  the  date  of  the 


expulsion  on  account  of  the  .severity  of  tlie  winter 
weather.  As  the  stadthaltcr  Kolovrat  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  tliLs  petition,  the  date  was  set 
for  the  end  of  the  February  following,  and  was  sub- 
sequently postponed  another  month.  The  Jews  left 
the  ghetto  on  March  31.  and  they  were  not  permitted 
to  retvirn,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  foreign 
princes.  Evi'U  the  petition  submitted  by  the  stailt- 
halter  to  permit  300  Jewish  families  to  return  was 
refused. 
But  after  the  ghetto  had  become  deserted,  and 

the    people    be- 
gan to  tear  down 
and  carry  away 
portions  of  the 
houses,  301  fam- 
ilies   received 
permission       to 
live     there,    in- 
stead of  the  .TO 
who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  return 
as  a  result  of  a 
new    petition 
(Sept.,  174S).    A 
new  community 
was       founded : 
and     a    tax    of 
201.000    gulden 
was  imposed,  to 
be  increased   at 
the  rate  of  1,000 
gulden    a    year 
after  five  years. 
In  1T.54  a  large 
part  of  the  ghet- 
to was  destroyed 
by    tire;    but   it 
did  not   materi- 
ally   affect    the 
Jews,    and   sev- 
eral stone  houses 
were    built   ini- 
nieiliateiy  after. 
The  ghetto    re- 
ceived a  special 
magistrate  in 
1784.      In    1788 
two  Jews  grad- 
uated as  physi- 
cians   from    the 
University     of 
Prague — the  first  to  receive  this   distinction.     In 
1790  another  Jew    received   the  degree  of  doctor 
of    law.      The   old   cemetery   in    the  ghetto   was 
closed  in  1787.     Two   years   later  the   number  of 
Jewish    families    living   in    Prague  was   again  re- 
stricted, and  only  the  eldest  son  in  each  family  was 
permitted  to  marry.    No  foreign  Jew  wa-s  permitted 
to  move  into  the  city   until   a  vacancy  had  Ix'en 
created  by  death,  and  unless  he  pos- 
The  Jo-      sessed  at  least  20.000  gulden.     The 
sefstadt.     ghetto  was  called  Josefstadt,  in  honor 
of  Emperor  Joseph  II      But  in  1848- 
1849,  when  the  ecjuality  of  all  citi/ens.  irrespective  of 
creed, was  proclaimed,  the  Jewish  community,  which 
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tliiii  numbered  8.r)4'3  persons,  was  made  a  part 
of  llieeity;  in  1850  the  .losefstaril  ceased  to  be  a 
townsliip,  ami  sinee  tlien  tlie  Jewish  town  hall  has 
been  used  for  eongrejrational  otfices. 

The  age  of  the  Prague  cemetery  can  not  now  be 
delinitely  determiue<l,  as  the  oldest  tombstones  were 
destroyed  in  the  massacre  of  1389.  The  first  decree 
referring  to  tlie  cemetery  dates  from  the  year  1254, 
and  was  promulgated  by  Przemysl  II.,  who  decreed 
that  the  Jewish  cemetery  should  not  be  damaged 
or  desecrated.  Similar  decrees  referring  to  Prague 
were  issued  by  Charles  IV.,  AVeneeslaus  IV.,  and 
La<lislaus.  Ac- 
cording to  the 
historian  To- 
raekofPrague. 
the  greater 
part  of  the 
ground  cov 
ered  by  this 
cemetery  was 
in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tif 
teenth  century 
laid  out  in  gar- 
dens belonging 
to  Christians. 
Down  to  the 
time  of  the  . 
Hussite  wars 
the  Jews  are 
said  to  have 
had  another 
cemetery, 
called  the  Ju- 
dengarten,  be- 
hind the  walls 
of  the  Alt- 
stadt,  between 
Brenntcngasse 
and  Breiteu- 
gasse;  it  was 
destroyed  by 
Ladislaus  in 
1478.  Jews 
from  abroad 
seem  to  have 
been  buried 
in  the  hitter 
cemetery, 
and    Jews    of 

Prague  in  the  former,  according  to  a  decree  issued 
by  i'rzemysl  Ottocar  II.  (1254).  The  Prague  ceme- 
tery was  desecrated  in  138!),  and  again  in  1744  after 
the  departure  of  the  C'roatiaus. 

The  most  noteworthy  tombs  in  this  cemetery  are 
those  of  the  following:  Abigdor  b.  Issiac  Kara  (d. 
1439);  the  physician  Gedaliah  b.  Solomon  (d.  1486); 
Mordecai  b.  Zemah  ha  Kohcn  (d.  1591);  Jlordecai 
Meisel  (d.  1601);  Judah  Liiw  ben  Hczaleel  (d.  1609); 
Hendel.  daughter  of  Eberl  Gronim  and  wife  of  Jacob 
B.\ssKVi  (d.  1628;  this  tomb  is  of  white  marble, 
with  an  escutcheon — the  lion  of  Boliemia  and  three 
starsh  Joseph  Solomon  Debnedigo  (d.  16,55);  Simon 
Wolf  Frankel  Spira  (d.  1679).  Special  parts  of  the 
cemetery  were   reserved    for   the   several  gilds,  as 


luteriur  of  the  Allnensdiule,  Prague, 

(From  a  )ihotogr«i)h.) 


those    of    the    butchers,    tailors,    shoemakers,   and 
musicians. 

On  most  of  the  tombstones  there  arc  synd)olical 
signs:  two  hanils  with  spread  fingers  forakohen; 
a  ewer,  with  or  without  basin,  for  a  Levite:  a  grape 
for  an  ordinary  Israelite.  A  female  ligure  is  tlie 
symbol  for  a  virgin,  and  a  similar  figure,  with  arose 
in  the  raised  left  hand,  for  a  virgin  bride.  There 
are  also  figures  emlilemati(^  of  the  name  of  the  fam- 
ily to  which  the  tomb  belongs,  as  a  lion,  wolf,  or 
some  flower.  Czech  nam<^s  also  are  found  there,  as 
C'ech,  ^;erna,   Mara,   Vlk,  and   Sladka.     While  the 

cemetery     was 
in  use,  passing 
visitors  laid 
pi'ljbles     upon 
the   graves   of 
fanio\is  per- 
sons,   so    that 
g  r  a  dually 
moiuids     were 
formed;    visit- 
ors    also    left 
money  on   the 
graves  of  their 
relatives,  as 
alms     for    the 
poor  who  were 
loo    proud    to 
beg.      In     the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury buildings 
surroun<led  the 
cemetery  on  all 
sides  so  that  it 
eo\dd  notbeen- 
larged ;   in  tiie 
Josefstrasse    it 
has  reached  the 
level     of     the 
second    stories 
of  the  houses. 
In  1787  it  was 
closed  by  order 
of    Joseph   II. 
The  oldest 
eonstilution  of 
the  i.iebra  kad- 
dislia  is  of  the 
year  1562.  One 
of  the  abuses  it 
was  designed  to  remedy  was  the  blackmail  extorted 
by  the  hospital  watchmen,  who  kept  the  corpses  un- 
buried  till  their  claims  were  satislied.     A  fund  was 
established  to  which  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
contributed  according  to  their  means.     Any  biilance 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  the  cemetery, 
to  the  assistance  of  other  communities,  or  to  jirovi- 
diug  fuel  for  the  poor  at  Passover  and  Tabernacles. 
The  oldest  synagogue  is  the  Altneuschulc,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery.     It  is  dilli- 
The  Syna-   cult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  build- 
g-ogues.       ing,  since  its  builders  did  not  follow 
any   certain   style.     Nine   steps   lead 
from  the  street  into  a  dark  vestibule,  from  which 
doors  open   into   a   scjuare  nave,  with  black  walls 
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and  small  Gothic  windows.  In  the  center  of 
the  synagogue  there  are  two  rows  of  pillars  run- 
ning from  east  to  west,  hindering  the  view  of  the 
Ark.  Witliiu  the  synagogue  proper  tliere  is  no 
space  reserved  for  women;  they  have  access,  how- 
ever, to  an  outer  room.  The  framework  of  the  roof, 
the  gable,  and  tlie  party  wall  date  from  the  Middle 
Ages.  On  thealmemar  there  is  a  scarlet  flag  bearing 
a"  magen  Dawid  "  and  a  Swedish  hat,  the  latter  given 
as  an  escutcheon  by  Ferdinand  II.  in  recognition  of 
the  .services  of  the  Jews  in  the  defense  of  Prague 
against  the  Swedes.  The  flag  was  presented  to  the 
Jews  by  Charles  IV.  This  synagogue  was  the  only 
building  spared  when  the  ghetto  and  the  "Tandel- 
markt  "  were  plundered  (Xov.  27-29,  1744).  During 
the  conflagration  of  1754  the  flames  reached  the 
northern  side,  but  were  extinguislicd  by  tlie  Jews  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  name  "  Altneuscliule" 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  after  an  alteration  ef- 
fected between  1142  and  1171  by  Samuel  Jlizralu  (see 
"Ben  Chananja,"  18G1,  No.  11).  There  was  iu  this 
sj'nagogue  an  organ  which  was  used  on  Friday  eve- 
nings (Sehudt,  "  Jildische  ilerckwiirdigkeitcn,"  iv., 
Ch.  xiv.,  g  3;  vi.,  ch.  xxxiv.,  §  22). 

The  Altschule  is  situated  in  the  district  of  the 
Altstadt,  and  is  separated  from  the  former  ghetto 
by  a  row  of  houses  inhabited  by  Christians.  It 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  an  Oriental  congregation, 
and  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centurj',  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  elegy 
of  Abigdor  Kara.  In  1389  it  was  b\irned  by  the  popu- 
lace. Part  of  it  was  again  burned  iu  l-MG,  but  it 
was  completely  rebuilt  by  loSG  and  again  in  llii' 
It  was  closed  by  command  of  the  emperor  in  li.'.-. 
because  the  Jews  had  built  windows  iu  the  western 
wall,  which  faced  the  Geistkirche.  Permi-ssion  to  re- 
open it  was  given  oulj-  in  1703,  at  the  instance  of  the 
cardinal-bishop  and  the  director  Samuel  Taussig, 
after  tlie  windows  had  been  bricked  up.  It  was  de- 
molished by  the  Croatiansiu  Kov.,  1744,  and  was  re- 
built by  the  primator  Frankel  in  17.50.  It  was  again 
destroyed  by  tire  in  1754.  Down  to  1689  there  was 
kept  in  this  synagogue  a  curtain  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  H.  Mordccai  Speyer  of  Worms  in 
1227;  it  was  so  beautiful  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  King  Ladislaus. 

The  Pinkas  synagogue  was  built  probably  toward 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Phinehas  Horowitz,  and  en- 
larged and  rebuilt  by  his  descendant  Aaron  Mesliul- 
1am  in  1535.  It  escaped  the  conflagration  of  1754, 
and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1862.  Down  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  portable  organ  was  kept 
in  this  synagogue;  it  was  carried  at  the  head  of  pro- 
cessions and  played  on  festive  occasions — for  in- 
stance, at  the  birth  of  Joseph  II.  (1741).  The  .syn- 
agogue contained  also  relics  of  the  martyr  Solomon 
Molko — a  caftan  of  white  linen  with  an  embroidered 
border  of  white  silk,  and  a  small  red  damask  flag. 

The  Klauss  syuagogue,  the  finest  and  largest  in 
the  ghetto,  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
memory  of  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  by  Maxi- 
milian II.  and  his  wife  Maria  in  going  through  the 
ghetto  on  foot  in  1571.  It  was  partially  rebuilt  in 
1694.  In  1741  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons  demanded 
that  it  should  be  turned  into  a  granary,  and  the  di- 


rectors liad  to  ])ay  1.900 gulden  to  avert  the  desecra- 
tion. Other  synagogues  that  may  be  mentioned  are 
the  Gro.sserliof  synagogue  (so  called  after  tlie  large 
court  of  the  Treuenberg  house),  the  Zigeuner  syn- 
agogue (named  after  its  builder,  Salkind  Zigeuner), 
the  Meisel  .synagogue  and  the  Ilof  synagogue  (hotli 
built  by  the  primator  Meisel;  the  last  named  syna- 
gogue was  used  by  the  board  of  elders,  as  it  con- 
nected with  the  "Hathhaus"),  the  Popper  syna- 
gogue, and   the  Xeuschul  synagogue  (it   was   tlie 


latest  to  be  built  and  was  the  private  properly  of 
Gumprecht  Duschcnes,  or  Halfan,  down  to  1754;  it 
was  burned  down,  and  was  rebuilt  [date  not  known] 
by  David  b.  Low  Segal  Kuh). 

The  Jewish  "  Rathliaus"  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  by  Mordecai  Jleisel.     At  fli-st  it  served  chief- 
ly for  the  meetings  of  the  directors  of 
The  the  community  ;  subsequently  the  nib- 

"  Rath-      binieal  court  sat  there,  after   Fcrdi- 
haus."       nand  II.  had  granted  to  the  ghetto,  iu 
1627,  a  special  Jewish  magistrate  and 
its  own  jurisdiction  ;  before  this  time  court  was  held 
in  the  synagogue.     The  dial  of  the  large  clock  in  the 
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tower  is  marked  iu  bolli  Hebrew  aud  Arabic  figures. 
The  bell  was  recast  in  174").  The  "  Ratlihaus  "  now 
serves  as  a  general  eoniniiiiial  biiililing. 

The  following  is  a  listof  the  most  noteworthy  rab- 
bis of  Prague:  Abigilorb.  Isaac  Kara(-1439):  I'hine- 
has  b.  Jonathan  (-1490);  Lsaac  Eisig  Margolioth 
(-1525) ;  Jacob  Polak  (1525-30) ;  Abraham  b.  Ablgdor 
(-1542) ;  Judah  b.  Nathan  SeUeln  (-1550; ;  Isaac  Eisig 
b.  Isaiah  of  Jlelnik  (1553-83);  Low  ben  Bezalecl  (d. 


In  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  in  the  ghetto 

Jews  who  knew  no  other  language  than  liohenn'an ; 

and  there  were  al.so  Jews,  coming  from 

Social  Life    Spain,  who  did  not  know  Hohendan; 

and  Law.     thus  there  was  a  conununity  within 

the  community.     Dilliculties  arose  in 

spite  of  the  religious  freedom    which  the  Jews  of 

the  ghetto  enjoyed.      In   1.537  a  Jewish  couple  is 

said  to  have  poison<(l  at   the  Ilradschin  a  Jewish 


I.NTKRIOR  OF  THE  SYXAGOGUE    AT    KciSir.I.ICHE    WEI.NBEKGE,  NEAR    PRAGIK. 

(Friim  a  phi.ti.grajih.) 


1609) ;  Solomon  Ephraim  Lencyz  (1G04-19) ;  Isaiah  ha- 
Levi  Horowitz  (1619-21);  Moses  b.  Isaiah  Menahem 
Mendel  of  Poland  (1G21-27);  Lipmann  Yom-Tob  b. 
Nathan  Heller (1627-39):  Simon  Wolf  Aucrbach  (first 
Bohemian  "  Landesrabbiner"  ;  1630-31);  Joseph  b. 
Abraham  Kalmankcs  (1031-37);  Aaron  Simon  Spira 
(1610-79):  K.  Gabriel  Eschkeles  (1679-94);  David 
Oppenheim  (rablii  and  "Landesrabbiner,"  1702-36); 
Moseslsaac  b.  Jehiel  Miclu-1  Spira  ( "  Landesrabbiner," 
1736-49);  Ezekiel  b.  Judah  LC.b  Landau  (1754-93); 
Solomon  Liiw  Hapoport  (1840-67);  Dr.  Marcus 
llirsch(1880-89) ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  ElirenfekKsince  1890). 


youth  by  the  name  of  Jucliym  because  he  intended 
to  accept  baptism.  A  Jew  is  said  to  have  dese- 
crated the  stone  cross  on  the  bridge,  in  1690;  there- 
fore a  Jew  was  compelled  to  inscribe  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  upon  it  in  golden  letters,  to  prevent 
further  desecration.  On  Feb.  21,  1694,  a  Jew,  with 
the  aid  of  a  certain  Kurzliandcl,  killed  his  son. 
Simon  Aheles,  because  the  youth  desired  to  accept 
Christianity.  When  the  deed  became  known  the 
father  hanged  himself;  his  body  was  then'upou 
draggeil  through  the  city,  and  his  heart  was  torn 
out.     The  son  was  solemidv  buried,  while  the  bells 
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of  seventy  churches  were  rung.  In  order  to  make 
it  easier  for  Jews  to  accept  baptism,  a  law  was 
passed  to  the  etfect  that  converts  could  not  be  dis- 
inherited by  their  families. 

The  Jews  of  Prague  were  under  their  own  civil 
jurisdiction,  and  they  enjoyed  religious  libert}-;  the 
"jude.Y  JudiL'orum  "  was  not  always  a  Christian. 
Civil  cases  were  decided  by  the  "  Judenmeistergc- 
richt "  ;  the  president  of  this  court  generally  officiated 
as  primator  at  the  same  time.  The  "  Judenmeister" 
and  the  communal  councilors  were  elected  by  the 
Jews.     The  court  generally  sat  on  Sundays,  with 


The  "  Judenmeister  "  and  the  elders  bad  charge  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  ghetto  and  the  collection  of 
ta.xes  (on  account  of  whicli  a  riot  occurred  before  the 
council-house  in  1503).  A  "shammash,"  a  "schul- 
klopfer,"  a  secretary,  and  a  cantor  were  assigned  to 
the"Meisterschaftsgericht."  Kitual  questions  were 
decided  by  the  rabbi,  who.se  election  was  continued 
by  the  king  and  tin'  chamber,  and  who  supervised 
the  yeshibah,  the  Talmud  Torah,  and  printing;  the 
last-named  was  introduced  into  Prague  as  early  as 
the  si.xteenth  century,  the  first  press  being  estab- 
lished by  Gershon  liaKnhen  Soncino. 


open  doors.  In  cases  relating  to  money-lending  and 
pledges  a  certain  day  of  appearance  was  set,  on 
which  the  bell  of  the  council-house  was  rung.  If 
the  Christians  did  not  appear  on  time  they  forfeited 
their  pledges.  In  difficult  cases  the  Christians  were 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  and  appeal 
to  another  court. 

The  court  before  which  cases  between  Jews  were 
brought  was  called  the  "Meisterschaftsgericht." 
This  court  had  power  to  impose  the  following  sen- 
tences: the  minor  e.xconuiiunication (for 8 days):  the 
intermediate  excommunication  (for  4  months);  the 
major  excommunication  (for  a  longer  period);  im- 
prisonment in  the  "katzcl"  (Bohemian,  "kocecka"). 
X.— U 


In  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  Ferdinand  II.  the  court 
of  the  ghetto  was  divided  into  two  sections — the 
lower  and  the  higher  court.  The  lower  court,  sit- 
ting every  evening,  was  presided  over  by  the  rabbi ; 
only  minor  cases  were  brought  before  it ;  the  higher 
court,  over  which  the  "Landesrabbiner"  and  an  ab 
bet  din  presided,  sat  only  for  important  cases.  The 
highest  court  was  that  of  appeals.  The  magistracy 
was  composed  of  the  primator,  five  justices,  six 
elders,  and  twelve  associates.  Since  the  time  of 
Joseph  II.  the  rabbinate  has  been  composed  of  the 
chief  rabbi  and  four  associate  rabbis.  The  Jews' 
oath,  which  was  required  only  in  the  Christian  court, 
was  taken  with  special  ceremonies:    the  person  to 
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whom   it   was  a.lministcml   stooc    with  ba.e  foit 

clothed  only  in  a  shirt,  on  a  s wine-skin.  Willi  hisrifihl 

hancil  theUil.U>aml  his  Uft  on  his  hreast.  while 

a  second  .lew  calleiUlovvn  upon  him  all  the  curses 

of   the   ISible   if 

he  should  swear 

falsely. 
The  Jews  were 

almost    entirely 

excluded     from 

all  trades  of  the 
t  o  w  n  c  .v  c  e  p  t 
that  of  butcher- 
ing, and  they 
were  not  per- 
mitted to  belong 
to  any  regular 
gild,  although 
the  butchers  of 
the  ghetto  had 
a  gihl  of  their 
own,  their  coat 
of  arms  being 
the  lion  of  Bo- 
hemia with  the 
superscription 
neo  (■'  kasher  "). 
However,  the 
Jews  soon  began 
to   follow   other 

trades  in  secret,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  were  Jewish  wheelwriglits.  fur- 
riers,  hatters,   shoemakers,  tailors,  goldsmiths,  and 


(From  »  photojn-^i'ii  by  L*r.  ^^  ■  I'^l'l 


diamond-cutters.  The  shoemakers  of  the  ghetto  also 
had  a  gild  of  their  own,  and  a  gild-cup.  Retail  trade 
and  dealini;  in  spices,  velvet,  damask,  .silk,  nrribh.ms 
were  fiirbiildeii.     The  chief  source  of  income  of  the 

Jews,   therefore, 
was  money-lend- 
ing.   The  great- 
est     dishonesty 
prevailed  in  this 
occupation;  the 
Jews    often    re- 
fused  to  return 
the  pledges,  and 
till-      Christians, 
iifter  sending 
s<'rvantstopawn 
articles,  often 
dismissed    them 
and   endeavored 
to  recover  the  de- 
posited   objects 
without    pay- 
ment on  the  plea 
that  the  servants 
had  slolc'ti  them, 
riie    liandling 
of    coin    was   a 
special  source  of 
income,  and  the 
.lews  were  often 
accused  of  taking  good  coin  to  Poland  and  returning 
with  inferior  coin  to  Bohemia.    They  were  free  to  en- 
.'a"e  in  the  profession  of  niusic,  and  J(•wi^ih  musicians 
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often  jilaycd  at  banquets  in  the  palaces  of  tlie  no- 
bility. 

There  were  some  liquor-saloons  kept  bj*  Jews  in 
tlie  ghetto.  In  1650  a  tlecree  was  issued  in  which 
the  judges  were  enjoined  to  see  that  working  men 
did  not  spend  Sunday  mornings  in  tlie  saloons.  The 
Jews  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  call  them- 
selves citizens  of  Prague.  Within  the  ghetto  Jews, 
and  especially  Jewesses,  wore  tlie  most  costlj'  gar- 
ments,  but  outside  the   ghetto   they 

Costume,  were  required  to  wear  their  badges. 
They  had  to  wear  peaked  yellow  hats; 
and  if  they  wished  to  wear  round  hats,  a  peak  had 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  crown.  The  women  were 
obliged  to  wear  veils  fastened  above  the  forehead, 
and  were  not  peruntted  to  wear  collars.  In  1748 
and  17()0  it  was  decreed  that  the  men  should  allow 
the  beard  to  grow,  and  that  strips  of  yellow  cloth 
Should  be  worn  by  m<'n  upon  the  left  shoidder  and 
by  women  in  the  hair.  The  first  proclamation 
against  throwing  stones  at  the  Jews  is  dated  1077. 

The  Jews  of  the  ghetto  of  Prague  were  known 
far  and  wide  as  excellent  firemen.  At  every  siege 
the  so-called  "  ]{ohrkasten  "  was  put  in  charge  of 
400  Jews,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  fire;  so  at  all  festiv- 
ities, as.  for  instance,  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick 
v.,  of  the  Palatinate,  as  King  of  Hohemia  in  1619. 
Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  of  children. 

The  names  of  the  most  piomiiieut  Jewish  families 
of  Prague  are:  Eger,  Bondi,  Gans,  Ilorwitz,  Cliajes, 
Tausk.  JalTe,  Landau,  Meisel,  Epstein,  Posner, 
Kuranda,  and  Ivarpcles;  Hock,  Woll'y,  Wes.sely 
(first  Jewish  professor  in  Austria),  and  M.  1. 
Landau  deserve  particidar  mention.  The  popula- 
tion of  Prague  is  201. ,589,  of  whom  about  19,000 
are  Jews.  The  present  (191).'))  chief  rabl)i  is  Dr. 
X.  Ehrenfeld.  The  Neusynagoge,  the  Meiselsyna- 
goge,  and  the  Tcmpelgemeinde  have  their  own 
preachers. 

BliiLior.KAPnY:  S.  Kook,  Dii'  Familicn  Praf;s,  PrP,sbnrs,  1893; 
1!.  Kiel's,  AUerthllmer  dcv  I'rauir  .InxrfstO'll,  Pniguo,  18.S2 ; 
Itapiipiirt.  Hal  'Eii,  il).  l,sj"iil;  M.  Kricdliinrl^r,  Lrliiii  uiiil 
iro/iiii  <lcr  lIcrviirmgciiiMcn  /(nWdi/i.-i/i.  n  Aulnriliitcn 
/'niiK  Vienna,  1902;  'i'elper. /)(is  I'raiiir  i:hillii.  Pnitrnc, 
IWA;  Aronius,  J(<(;c,i(f  ii,  pp.  12."m.  137,  2ls;  Schiiflt.  Jli./i.sc/ic 
M(rckw[)r(U{]kiili:n.\>}\.i\.:  Zunz,.s'.  I'.;  HiJnipTanilstiTn. 
DftftJu'h  nsrliri  inshnrh(hi-Lnutxnzi}fai'rc.  ii.2;"),  4t),  Berlin, 
JS88:  Salfclil.  Marliii'tlonium.  pp.  15I.'3Kii.  :iii6,  BiTlin.  181)8; 
A.  Uriill,  l'iipiil<lr-Wi.tsi:iififhaflUrlie  Mniinl.ihli'ilter.  xiv. 
an,  Fiankforl-(in-thi'-Main;  A.  Kohn,  iJir  I'mijer  Judeii- 
iJctitriinU\  in  ]-k<ikn4lcr  imd  Jitlirli.  fl'o-  Iriiyittitrn  ^>C15, 
Vienna;  Srliobly,  i)rr  Fiifrliclif  .hiilnirtiifiun  zn  Ftau 
imjiihrc  mo.in  ni'ilimiivlir  Mnu'ifsuchrift  <ler  (iisdhflidft 
<li:s  Vdti.rUiiiili.-'clicn  Mrisnims,  Isuli;  G.  Wolf,  Auto  itn  /<'■ 
Jliiliycher  DUrlur  in  I'rau  J.'/'.,  in  Sti'lnselineliler, //iVir. 
mill.  vi.  3.5;  Ulum.Tiimtilt  Uitnn  ilir  .Imltii  in  I'riw.  in 
Xcil.  flir  (jlfitch.  ilrr  Jtnlin  in  Dcnl.-^elihnul,  v.  Uii;  idem, 
Fi)t  Fi'ifrlichn-  Jinliiiaufzno  in  Fni\i  ;:/';,  in  Jtir  Hi  (len- 
irart,  nciiinrr  M'lH-lieii.fcrift  fUr  Jllilisi-hi  Ainirhiii  nhci- 
tcn,  1S87,  i..  No.  41);  Wein,  J'n.tlihitiiinm  ilrr  Alii  n  Fraacr 
(Icmrinilr.  in  JUilisrIirs  ('rnlmlhlall.  v.  120;  .1.  I'erles,  Die 
Juilcnvirjm.iiinii  oiw  Frinj  !::,',.  lu  Mimalsschrift,  xv.  2;!1 ; 
A.  Klscb,  (iianileuril  Di'xmlinrr  lUi  (iinllii  ih;  Prague,  in 
,lrc/i.  I.ir.  xxix.  82;  FUrsl.  Kin  Ktaijiliiil  mirr  ilic  Pcsf  in 
I'raq  171!.,  in  (ieiprer's  U'i.w.  y.iil.  ./liif.  Tlnnl.  v.  :H7  ;  (i. 
K\cm\mi-r.  Das  ItiThliinnl  zii  Fran  /';".*- /iT'i,  in  llluxlrirtcr 
hriiilili.irliir  Viilks-Kalriider.  xxxil.W;  M.  (..nmwald.  vli7- 
tcttc  Slatuten  rirr  Frayir  7.<r(i</i(i.vlif  ii  Ikeriliduniinlnli- 
tli:rtrliajl.  in  JUili.-<r)ics  Cciilralhlatt,  viii.  :V.i:  G.  Freitap. 
nUiIrr  aus  ricr  Dfuti'flicn  ^'l  riianniiiheil,  iii.  393  <t  .ifq., 
Leipsic.  1879;  M.  Popper.  I.ix  .liiifx  ilr,  Fraime.  in  /{.  E..I. 
xxix.  127-141.  XXX.  79-9:t;  H(i-.V<i«i/i((,  xii.  ti ;  .\v.  4, 11;  Bir- 
kenthal.  In  Kokebe  I'izlutk.  xxlv.  83. 
D.  S.    O. 

PRAT  MAIMON.     See  Frat  Maimon. 

PRAYER.  -Biblical  Data  :    From  the  earliest 


epochs  recorded  in  the  Bible  piofound  distress  or 
joyous  exaltation  foun<l  expression  in  i)ra3-er.  How- 
ever primitive  the  mode  of  woiship,  the  individual 
is  comnioidy  depicted  as  jietitioning  orthankiiig  the 
Divinity  through  jirayer.  Apart  fi-om  the  I'saller, 
which  is  a  book  of  prayer  within  the  liilile,  the 
Pentiiteuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiogra|dia  are 
interspersed  with  |uayers.  At  least  one  jiniyer  is 
attributed  to  every  great  Biblical  chaiacter  from 
Hannah  (I  Sam.  i.  10,  ii.  1-10)  to  Hezekiah  {II 
Kings  xix.  1,5-19). 

These  individual  ju'ayers  arc  independent  of  ritual 
injunction  or  priestly  regulation.  They  are  voliui- 
tary  and  spontaneous.  Abi'aham  prays  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Sodotn  and  for  the  healing 
Individual   of  Abimelech  (Gen.   xviii.  !2:>-38,  xx. 

Prayers.  1  7);  Jacob,  for  deliverance  when  Esau 
is  approaching  (Gen.  xxxii.  9-12); 
Eliezcr,  that  God  may  prosper,  his  master's  mis- 
sion (Gen.  xxiv.  12-14):  Closes,  on  behalf  of  err- 
ing Isiael  (Ex.  xxxii.  31,  33);  Joshua,  in  the  de- 
spair that  follows  the  defeat  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  0-9): 
Samuel,  when  Israel  iiniiortunes  him  for  a  king  (I 
Sam.  xii.  23);  Daviil,  when  the  duty  of  building  the 
Temple  is  transmitted  to  his  son  (II  Sam.  vii.  18- 
29) ;  Jonah,  when  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fi.sh 
(Jonah  ii.  1-9);  Daniel,  for  Israel's  restoiation  from 
exile  (Dan.  ix.  3-19);  Ezra,  on  learning  of  his  pco- 
jde's  backsliding  (Ezra  ix.  6-1.5);  Xehemiah,  on 
hearing  of  their  conimunal  hardships  (Neh.  i.  4-11). 

The  building  of  the  Temple  naturally  invited 
pidjlic  pi'ayer.  Indeed,  thi^  prayer  asci'il)ed  to  Sol- 
omon iit  its  dedication  (I  Kings  viii.  12-53)  iii<ludes 
every  form  of  ])iayer-a<loration,  thanksgiving,  peti- 
tion, and  confession.  But  communal  [irayer — that  is, 
liturgy— is  hardly  found  prior  to  the  sejiaration  of 
Isiael  and  Judali.  Tlic  first  ritual  prayers  are  found 
in  Deuteronomy  (x.xvi.  ,5-10  and  1.3-15,  the  former 
to  be  recited  on  bringing  the  fiist- 
Communal    fruits  to  the  Temple,  the  latter  after 

Prayer.  giving  tithes).  In  connection  with 
the  Atonement-sacrifice,  Aaron  the 
priest  lays  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  and 
confesses  over  it  "all  the  iniquities  of  the  children 
of  Israel"  (Lev.  xvi.  21).  Some  words  of  piaycr 
prol)ably  accompanied  most  offerings  and  sacrifices, 
and,  perhaps,  the  building  of  altars  (Gen.  xii.  8, 
xiii.  4).  Again,  the  iujuucliou  imposed  njion  Aaion 
and  his  sons  to  bless  the  children  of  Isiael  occuis  in 
a  specified  prayer-formula— the  threefold  priestly 
blessing  (Num.  vi.  22-27). 

Many  poilionsof  the  Bible  liave  been  incorporated 
into  the  liturgy,  thoiigh  in  theiroriginal  jiLices  they 
aie  merely  portions  of  narratives  or  collections  of 
pi-ecepts.  The  most  notable  example  is  the  Shema' 
(I)eut.  vi.  4-9).  "Liturgy,"  then,  is  a  term  wider 
than  "prayer." 

It  maj'be  inferred  that  organized  service  w.as  suf- 
ficiently well  established  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  to  have  drifted 
into  conventionality  (comj).  Isa.  i.  15.  xxix.  13,  Iviii. 
•5).  That  Daniel  "kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  befoie 
his  God  "  "(vi.  10),  and  that  Ps.  Iv.  17  speaks  of 
prayer  "evening  and  morning,  and  at  noon,"  would 
indicate   the    institiitiou   of    triple    daily   .services, 


A  Corner  op  the  Old  Jetvish  Cemetert  at  Prague. 

(From  Jerabek,  ■*  Der  Altu  I'rager  Juden  Friidhof.") 
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thougli  I  Cliroii.  xxiii.  *»  spccilics  only  morning  and 
evening.  So,  too,  llie  nicMilion  of  graco  liL'Torf  and 
afU-r  meat  in  tlie  New  Toslaniint  (.Matt.  .\v.  36; 
Acts  .x.wii.  37)  leads  to  tlie  inference  tliut  such  a 
prayer  became  customary  before  the  close  of  the 
Old  Testament  cauou. 

As  to  the  manner  of  worship,  the  chant  is  prob- 
ably older  than  the  spoken  i)niyer  (E.\.  xv.),  even 
as   verse   is  older  than  prose.     Later,  the  musical 
embellishments  of  the  service  became 

Mode  of  very  elaborate.  The  signiticance  of 
Worship,  many  of  the  nuisical  terms  in  the 
Psahns  is  uncertain.  The  singers 
were  a  gild  dillerentialed  by  gradations  of  imjior- 
tance  (see  I  Chrou.  xvi.,  and  uotc  the  referene(!  to 
psaltery,  hari),  cymbal,  and  trumpet).  Among 
those  tiiat  returned  to  .leru.salem  the  "two  hundred 
singing  men  and  singing  women "  are  separately 
specilied  (Kzra  ii.  6.j).  It  was  customary  in  prayer 
to  turn  toward  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (I  Kings 
viii.  38:  II  (Jlirou.  vi.  31;  Dan.  vi.  11);  this  atti- 
tude may  even  have  been  considered  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  the  i)rayer.  Tlie  Israelites  prayed 
lioth  standing  and  kneeling.  Fasting  and  weeping 
were  not  unusual  accompaniments  of  petition  and 
confession,  and  occasiomilly,  in  times  of  great  dis- 
tress, sackcloth  and  ashes  were  added,  and  even 
rending  of  the  mantle  and  shaving  of  the  head  (Job 
i.  21)). 

The  belief  in  tlie  objeclive  efficacy  of  prayer  is 
never  questioned  in  tlu;  liible.  The  prayer  of  Mo.ses 
removes  tlie  plague  from  Egypt  (Ex.  viii.  29,  31) 
and  lieids  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  13,  14). 
Both  lOlijab  and  Elislia  restore  by  prayer  appar- 
ently lifeless  children  (I  Kings  xvii.  20;  II  Kingsiv. 
33);  and  )n-ayer  with  fasting  and  repentance  averts 
the  decri'i!  of  doom  against  Nineveh  (.Jonah  iii.). 
Similar  incidents  aboinid  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

A.  M.  II.  II. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature:  The  wnrd  "  iclil- 

lidi  "  is  delined  as  "tliouglil"  and  "hope"  (com|i. 
'ni'?S;  fen.  xlviii.  11),  us  representing  the  means  of 
reasoning  and  discriniinating  (com]i.  n?Sni;  Ex.  ix. 
4)  between  goo<l  and  evil.  .Vtelillah  consists  of  two 
parts:  (1)  Bknkijictions,  or  jiraises  of  God's  great- 
ness and  goodness,  and  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
benetits  received  ;  (2)  jietitions,  of  either  n  public  or 
private  character.  A  tetillah  is  calleil  a  "service  of 
the  heart."  "Ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God" 
<Ex.  xxiii.  2.">)  is  understood  as  "Y'e  shall  worship 
God  in  prayer."  The  Patriarchs  were  the  lirst  au- 
thors of  prayers,  and  are  credited  with  instituting 
those  for  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  (see 
Abudarham,  "Uibbur  Perush  ha-Berakot  welia- 
Tetillot,"p.  8a,  Venice,  1566).  Moses  was  the  author 
<if  the  phrase,  "ii  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  ter- 
rible" (Dent.  X.  17),  which  was  incorporated  into  tlie 
<ipeiniigof  the'Amidali(Yer.  Ber.  vii.  3;  YomaUDIi). 
David  and  Daniel  prayed  thrice  daily  (Ps.  Iv.  17; 
Dan.  vi.  10). 

Praying  was,  however,  of  a  devotional  characler 
and  entirely  voluntary  during  the  lime  of  the  First 
Temple.  The  Davidic  hymns  sung  by  the  Leviles 
and  the  vows  of  repentance  accompanying  the  sin- 
offerings  were  the  only  obligatory  exercises,  though, 
according  to  Maimouides,  at  least  one  prayer  a  day 


was  obligatory  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Ezra 
("Yad,"  Tclillah,  i.  3).  The  regular  daily  prayers 
commenced  after  tin?  destructiou  of  the  First  Teni- 
l)le,  when  they  replaced  the  sacrifices  (llos,  xiv. 
2;  "render  as  bullocks  the  offering  of  our  lips" 
[IJ.  V.  I).  It  appears,  however,  that  in  Talnmdic 
times  the  prayers  were  not  rec'ited  generally,  ex- 
c<'pt  among  the  miildle  classes.  U.  Gamaliel  ex- 
empted from  prayer  husbandmen  and  working  men, 
who  were  represented  by  the  readers  of  the  congre- 
gation (H.  II.  :J.")a).     The  higher  cla.ss. 

Prayer       that  is,  the  scholars,  would  not  Ik  dis- 

Substi-  turbeil  in  their  studies,  which  they 
tuted  for  considered  <if  superior  importance  to 
Sacrifice,  prayers.  B.  Judali  reeileil  hisjirayers 
only  once  in  thirty  days  ((7;.).  I{.  Jere- 
miah, studying  under  Ii.  Ze'era,  was  anxious  to 
leave  his  study  when  the  t  inie  for  jirayer  arrived  ;  and 
Ze'era  quoted,  "He  that  turnr'lh  away  his  ear  from 
lie;iring  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  b<'  alioniina- 
tion"  (Prov.  xxviii.  9;  Shab.  iOa). 

The  Talmudists  were  so  occupied  with  their  stud- 
ies that  they  could  not  conc<'ntrate  their  minds 
on  the  jirayers,  which  they  accordingly  <iften  read 
unconsciouslj'.  B.  Iliyyab.  Ashi  s;iid,  "Whosoever 
is  not  in  a  settled  state  of  mind  shall  not  pray." 
B.  Eliezerexern|iled  travelers  from  praying  forlliree 
days  after  returning  from  a  journey.  B.  Eleazar  b. 
Azariah  would  e xenqit  almost  an \'body,  on  the  novel 
plea  that  the  projihet  Isaiah  hail  called  exiled  Israel 
the  "afflicted  "and  "drunken,"  and  a  drunkard  must 
not  pray  (Isa.  Ii.  21 ;  'Er.  G"):i  i.  Baba,  who  observed 
B.  I  lamnuna  lingering  over  liis  prayers,  remarked, 
"They  put  aside  everlasting  life  [the  Law]  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  tein|)oral  life  [praying  for 
maintenance]  "  (Shab.  10a).  Prayers  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  set  task,  but  as  petitions  to  Omnipo- 
tence for  mercy  (.\bot  ii.  18). 

The  Jewish  monotheistic  theory  would  not  per- 
mit of  any  intermediary  between  God  and  the 
lirayers  of  devotees.  B.  Judali  said,  "  Anapjieal  to 
a  mortal  patron  for  relief  dejiends  on  his  servant's 
willingness  to  perndt  the  apjdicaiit  to 
Inter-        enter;   but  appeals  to    the  Almighty 

niediary      in  time  of  trouble  do  not  depend  on 

Angels:      the   angel   Michael   or    Gabriel;    one 

Cabalistic    need  only  call  upon  God. "     "  Wlioso- 

View.        evershallcall  on  the  nameof  the  Lord 

shall  be  delivered"  (Joel  iii.  S  [A.  V. 

ii.  32];    Yer.   Ber.   ix.   1).     The  cabalists,  however, 

acce]ited  the  symbolic  JlET.\TitoN  as  the  intermediary 

wlio  records  in  the  upper  heaven  man's  prayers  in 

order  that  they  niiiy  be  reviewed  by  tlic!  Almighty. 

In  another  versi<ii\  Sandelfon  (=  Swririf/.^Jor)  forms 

of  the  jtrayers  a  crown   for  the  Almighty  (Zohar, 

Wayakhel,"l67b). 

The  ciibalistsof  a  later  period  made  direct  appeals 
to  the  "  mal'ake  rahamim  "  (angels  of  mercy),  which 
|)ractise  was  criticized  as  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
faith.  Traces  of  mediation  are  found  in  tlio  Tal- 
mud: "Mountains  and  hills  ask  mercy  for  me! 
Heavens  and  earth  .  .  .  sun  and  moon  .  .  .  stars 
and  constellations,  pray  for  me"  ('Ab.  Zarali  17b); 
but  these  expressions  are  merely  (igures  of  speech. 

Preparations,  based  on  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God, 
O  Israel,"  were  made  before  prayers  (Amos  iv.  12). 
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The  pious  of  ancient  times  occupied  one  hour  in 
preparation  for  iirayer(Ber.  v.  1).     Ezra's  ordinance 
recpiired  scrupulous  washing  of  tlie  body  immedi- 
ately licfore  prayer  (Yer.  Her.  iii.  4).     One  must  be 
liropcrly  attired.     Kaba  b.  Huna  put  on  red  gaiters, 
another  rabbi  placed  a  mant  le  over  his  shoulders  and 
reverently  crossed  his  hands,  "like  a  servant  in  the 
presenceof  his  master"  (Shab.  lUa).     The  'Aniidah 
is   recited   standing   (whence  the  term)  and  facing 
the  Holy  Land  ("  pray  unto  thee  toward  their  land  " ; 
I    Kings   viii.    48).     Those   that   live   in   Palestine 
"shall  ]iray  unto  the  Lord  toward  the 
Prepara-     city  which  thou  hast  chosen";  at  Je- 
tion  and      rusaleni   the  worshiper  shall  "spread 
Posture.      forth  his  hands  toward. this  house"; 
at  the  Temple,  "before  thine  altar," 
the  Holy  of  Holies  (comp.  I  Kings  viii.  31,  38,  44). 
Thus  all  Israel,  at  prayer,  turn  the  face  in  the  same 
direction  (Yer.  Bcr.  iv.  .5). 

One  shall  not  mount  a  platform,  but  sliall  pray 
from  a  lowly  position,  for  "Out  of  the  depths  have 
I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord  "  (Ps.  cx.xx.  1).  R.  Elie- 
zer  b.  Jacob  said  the  worshiper  (at  'Amidah)  should 
keep  liis  feet  together,  "straight,"  as  do  the  angels 
(comp.  E/.ek.  i.  7;  Ber.  10b).  He  shall  spread  out 
and  raise  his  hands  toward  the  Holy  King  (Zohar, 
Balak.  lOob);  he  shall  direct  his  eyes  downward  and 
his  heart  upward  (Ycb.  lOob).  During  a  benedic- 
tion he  shall  bow  down,  and  then  arise  at  the  mention 
of  Ood's  name  (Ber.  13a).  Thehigheroue'srank  the 
more  lowly  should  one's  conduct  be.  Thus,  the 
ordinary  worshiper  bows  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  'Amidah  and  of  jModim;  the  high  priest  bows 
at  every  benediction;  but  the  king  remains  kneeling 
until  the  end  of  the  pr.ayer,  as  did  Solomon  (I  Kings 
viii.  .54;  Yer.  Ber.  i,  5).  At  the  end  of  the  'Amidah 
the  worshiper  steps  back  three  paces  and  bows  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  Abaye  and  Raba  stepped 
back  in  a  bowing  position  (Yomu53b).  This  resem- 
bles the  custom  followed  in  taking  leave  of  royalty 
in  ancient  times. 

H.  Judah  limited  the  time  during  which  the  morn- 
ing prayer  may  be  recited  to  the  first  four  hours  of 
the  day  (Ber.  iv.  1).     R.  Johauan  says  it  is  meritori- 
ous to  worsliip  at  dawn,  citing,  "They 
Time  and    .shall  fearwiththe  sunshine"  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
Place.        5.    Hebr.).      The    Wetikin    (ppTII  = 
"the ancient  ]iious,"  perhaps  identical 
■with  the  EssENEs)  watched  for  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  to  begin  the  'Amidah  (Ber.  9b,  29b).     There  are 
now  several  societies  of  Wetikin  in  Jerusalem  who 
worship  at  that  hour.     They  have  prepared  tables 
of  the  sunrise  for  the  year  round  from  special  ob- 
servations taken  from  Jlount  Olivet.     Raba  would 
n<it  order  prayer  for  a  fast-day  in  cloudy  weather: 
"Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  clotid  that  our 
praver  should  not  pass  through  "  (Lam.  iii.  44 ;  Ber. 
33b). 

R.  Huna  said  that  the  worshiper  shoidd  have  a 
regular  place  for  his  prayers,  like  Abraham,  who 
had  a  "place  where  he  stood  before  the  JAird  "  (Gen. 
xix.  27;  Ber.  6b).  In  the  .sj-nagogue  the  elders  sit 
in  the  front  row,  at  the  back  of  the  Ark.  and  facing 
the  people;  the  people  sit  in  rows  facing  the  Ark 
and  the  elders  ("Yad."  Tetillah,  xi.  4).  The  front 
row,  known  as  "  the  mizrah  "  (the  east),  thus  became 


distinguished  as  the  place  of  prayer  for  the  honored 
members  of  the  congregation.  The  rabbi  occupies 
the  tirst  scat  to  the  right  of  the  Ark,  the  dayyanim 
and  learned  men  sitting  next  to  him,  while  the  "  jiar- 
nas  "  (president)  occupies  the  seat  to  the  left  of  the 
Ark,  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  coming  next. 
The  prayers,  especially  the  'Amidah.  should  be  of- 
fered partly  in  solemn  silence  and  partly  in  a 
plaintive  voice  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  4).  One 
Solemnity  who  raises  his  voice  has  too  little 
and  faith    in  the  ellicaey  of  prayer  (Ber. 

Decorum.  241)).  1{.  Jonah  prayed  in  silence  at 
the  synagogue  and  aloud  at  home 
(Yer.  Ber.  iv.  1).  The  hazzan,  who  is  the  congre- 
gational representative  ("sheliah  zibbur  "),  repeats 
aloud  the  'Amidah  for  the  benclit  (jf  those  who  can 
not  read;  and  they  respond  "Amen  "  (see  Amkn). 

The  duration  of  prayer  is  discussed  in  the  Talmud; 
some  quote  Hannah,  who  "continui-d  praying"  (I 
Sam.  i.  12).  R.  Levi  deprecates  the  "talk  of  lijis"; 
other  rabliis  censure  one  who  i)rolongs  Ids  prayers 
and  praise  him  who  shortens  them.  R.  Akiba  short- 
ened Ills  prayers  in  public  and  prolonged  them  in 
private  (Yer.  Ber.  iv.  1;  Ber.  3a,  31a,  32b).  The 
regular  prayers  are  generally  conducted  in  a  con- 
gregation of  no  less  than  ten  adults;  and  it  is  highly 
commendable  to  pray  in  public  (Ta'an.  8a),  but 
where  it  is  inconvenient  to  join  the  congregation 
the  prayers  are  recited  in  private.  Women  as  well 
as  men  are  under  obligation  to  pray  (Ber.  iii.  3). 
Girls  are  discouraged  from  praying.  The  Talmud 
classes  among  useless  creatures  "a  praj'ing  girl,  a 
gossiping  widow,  and  a  truant  boy  "  (Sotah  3'2a). 

One  who  prays  for  others  will  be  answered  first, 
and  will  be  relieved  Iiimself  if  in  the  same  need, 
for  "the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when 
he  prayed  for  his  friends"  (Job  xlii.  10;  B.  K.  92a). 
Moses  is  credited  with  praying  for  sinners,  thatthey 
might  repent,  referring  to  he  "  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors"  (Isa.  liii.  12;  Sotah  14a).  In 
times  of  trouble,  when  a  fast-day  is  ordered,  the 
people  go  out  to  the  cemetery  to  seek  the  interces- 
sion of  the  dead  (Ta'an.  16a;  see  Death  in  R.\b- 
BiNic.\L  Liter ATf  re). 

The   etticacy   of  prayer  is  emjihasized  in  many 

ways.     When  Isaiah   went  to  Hezekiah  with   the 

message.  "Set  thy  house  in  order:  for 

Efficacy  thou  shalt  die  "  (Isa.  xxxviii.  1).  Heze- 
of  kiah  answered,  "Ben  Amoz,  finish  thy 

Prayer.  prophecy  and  go!  I  have  a  tradition 
of  my  forefather  [David]  that  even 
when  the  edge  of  the  sword  touches  the  neck  one 
shall  not  stop  praying  for  mercy  "  (Ber.  10a).  R. 
Hanina  b.  Dosa  was  celebrated  for  effecting  cures 
by  his  prayer;  hecoulil  tell  w'he  therh  is  ellorts  would 
prove  successfiU,  and  would  say,  "This  jiatient  will 
live,"  or  "This  patient  will  die."  He  judged  by 
"the  fruit  of  his  lips":  when  the  prayer  flowed 
freely  from  bis  mouth,  it  augured  success;  when 
otherwise,  it  meant  failure.  It  is  related  that  R. 
Johauan  1).  Zakkai  relied  more  on  R.  Hanina  than 
on  himself  when  prayers  were  needed  for  his  sick 
child,  assuring  his  wife,  "  Although  I  am  greater 
in  learning  than  Hanina,  he  is  more  erticacious  in 
])rayer;  I  am,  indeed,  the  prince,  but  he  is  the  stew- 
ard who  has  constant  access  to  the  king  "  (Ber.  34b). 
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Another  slory  concerns  R.  Gamaliel,  who  sent 
messengers  to  Hanina  requesting  him  to  pray  for 
his  son.  Hanina  ascended  to  the  garret,  prayed, 
and  came  down,  telling  the  messengers  that  the 
crisis  had  passed.  They  noted  the  time,  and  found 
that  at  that  hour  the  patient  had  recovered  and 
demanded  food  (Ver.  Ber.  v.  o). 

The  prayer  of  one  who  is  the  righteous  son  of 
one  who  is  righteous  is  more  efficacious  thau  tlie 
prayer  of  the  righteous  son  of  a  wicked  man.  R. 
Isaac  said,  "The  prayer  of  the  righteous  is  compa- 
rable to  a  pitchfork  [nnj/;  comp.  injJ'l  =  "en- 
treated";  Gen.  x.w.  21] ;  as  the  pitchfork  changes  the 
po.sition  of  the  wheat  so  the  prayer  changes  the  dis- 
po.sition  of  God  from  wrath  to  mercy  "  (Yeb.  64a). 
R.  Isaac  was  of  the  opinion  that  prayer  could  even 
reverse  the  high  judgment,  though  R.  Eleazardidnot 
think  it  could  reverse  a  judgment  already  decreed(R. 
H.  18a).  The  same  R.  Isaac  says  that  the  reading  of 
theShema'  before  retiring  is  like  a  two-edged  sword 
against  demons  (Ber.  5a;  Rashi  ad  loc).  R.  Judah 
says  that  prayer  can  change  the  sex  of  the  embryo 
as  if  it  were  "  clay  in  the  potter's  hands. "  Rab  saj-s 
Dinah  was  originally  a  male,  whose  sex  was  changed 
by  the  prayer  of  Rachel.  This,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted in  the  !Mishnah,  which  characterizes  any  ex 
post  facto  prayer  as  "  a  vain  eilort  "  (Ber.  ix.  3 ;  60a). 

Prayer  is  valued  higher  thau  sacrifice  (Ber.  32b). 
The  praj'er  of  the  poor  is  as  worthy  as  that  of  Moses 
and  even  more  efflcacious  (based  on  Ex.  xxii.  27  and 
Ps.  xxii.  24;  Zohar,  Wayishlah,  168b).  Prayer, 
when  offered  with  intensity,  is  as  tlame  to  coal  in 
uniting  the  higher  and  lower  worlds  (Zohar,  AVa- 
yakhel,  213b).  Prayer  is  a  part  of  Providence;  it  is  a 
panacea  for  all  ills;  it  must,  however, 
Sig--  be  harmonious  in  word  and  spirit,  like 

nificance  of  poetry  with  music  ("' •Ikkarim,"iv.  16, 

Prayer.  20,  23).  "  God  is  not  less  omniscient 
because  weare  taught  to  pray  to  Him, 
nor  is  He  less  good  because  He  awaits  our  humilia- 
tion before  He  grants  us  relief;  but  we  must  assure 
in  general  terms  that  the  expression  of  our  wants  in 
prayer  is  one  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  us,  in  com- 
mon with  all  others;  a  test  whether  we  are  obedient 
and  thereby  deserving  the  divine  favors,  or  whether 
we  are  obdurate  and  therefore  deserving  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  evil  which  afflicts  us,  as  a  just  rec- 
ompense for  our  transgressing  in  not  recognizing 
the  divine  Power,  in  whose  hand  alone  our  enlarge- 
ment is  placed"  (Leeser,  "Discourses,"  x.  30). 

The  authorship  aud  compilation  of  the  prayers,  at 
least  of  the  Slienia'  and  its  benedictions,  the  Shemo- 
nch  'Esreh,  and  the  Birkat  Sheba',  are  credited  to  120 
elders,  among  them  more  than  80  prophets  ( Yer.  Ber. 
ii.  4;  comp.  Meg.  13b).  Simeon  ha-Pakoli  arranged 
the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  in  the  presence  of  R.  Gamaliel 
at  .liilmeh ;  Samuel  ha-Katan  added  thereto  the  bene- 
diction, known  as  "  We-la-Malshinim,"  asainst  the 
Sadducces  (Ber.  28b)  and  for  the  extinction  of  what 
Were  con.sidered  anti-.Jewish  sects,  whom  the  Phari- 
sees feared  as  dangerous  to  Judaism.  The  'Amidah 
nevertheless  retained  the  original  name  of  Shemoneh 
'Esreh.  Various  explanations  are  advanced  for 
the  number  "eighteen"  (Yer.  Ber,  iv.  3).  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  prayers  were  originally  taught 
orally    or    were    committed    formally   to   writing; 


evidently  they  were  recited  by  the  people  from  mem- 
ory for  a  long  time,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  gconic 
period. 

The  first  benediction  in  the  Shemoneh  'Esreli  is 
called  "  Birkat  Abot " ;  the  second  relates  to  resur- 
rection; the  third  is  the  Kedushshah. 
Shemoneh    The    three    concluding    benedictions 

'Esreh.  are;  Rezeh  (on  the  restoration  of 
Zion);  Modim  (on  gratitude  to  God); 
and  Sim  Shalom  (a  prayer  for  peace).  The  inter- 
mediate thirteen  benedictions  are  solicitjitions  for 
public  and  personal  welfare.  The  abridgment  of 
the  thirteen  benedictions  is  known  as  "Habinenu." 
and  reads  as  follows:  (1)  "Grant  us,  O  Lord  our  God, 
wisdom  to  learn  Thy  ways;  (2)  subject  our  hearts 
to  Thy  fear;  (3)  forgive  our  sins;  (4)  redeem  us;  (.5) 
keep  us  from  suffering;  (6)  satisfy  \is  with  the  pro<l- 
ucts  of  Thy  earth  ;  (7)  gather  our  dispersed  from  all 
quarters;  (8)  judge  us  in  Thy  faith;  (9)  punish  the 
wicked;  (10)  reward  the  righteous;  (11)  rebuild 
Thy  city  aud  reconstruct  Thy  Temple;  (12)  let  the 
royalty  of  David  Thy  servant  flourish,  and  continue 
the  generations  of  Jesse's  son.  Thy  anointed;  (13) 
anticipate  our  call  by  Thj-  answer.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  barkens  to  prayer"  (Ber.  29a).  This  is 
the  epitome  of  the  nineteen  benedictions.  Accord- 
ing to  R.  Akiba,  if  one  is  pres.sed  for  time,  or  if  for 
other  reasons  one  is  unable  to  fully  recite  the  bene- 
dictions, one  may  use  this  abridgment  (Ber.  iv.  3,  4). 

Every  'Amidah  is  preceded  by  the  first  three,  and 
concluded  by  the  last  three  benedictions.  On  Sab- 
baths and  holy  daj-s  the  intermediary  thirteen  bene- 
dictions of  Shemoneh  'Esreh  areomitted  and  replaced 
by  one  benediction  bearing  on  the  special  occasion. 

R.  Johanan  says  one  may  pray  all  day.  Others 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  permissible  number  of 
prayers  is  limited  to  three,  and  on  a  fast-day  to  four, 
including  Ne'ilaii  (Ber.  21a,  31a).  R.  Samuel  b. 
Xahamani  says  the  three  prayers  are  for  the  three 
changes  in  the  day:  sunrise,  noon,  sunset  (Yer. 
Ber.  iv.  1).  It  is  advised  that  Shaharit,  Minhah, 
and  JIa'arib  should  be  recited  ;  never- 
Number  of  tlieless,  the  Ma'arib  prayer  is  not  ob- 

Prayers.  ligatory.  The  Zohar  distinctly  sjiys 
that  the  evening  is  not  opportune  for 
prayer  (Zohar,  Wayehi,  229b).  This,  however,  re- 
fers to  the  'Amidah  and  not  to  the  Shema'  and  its 
benedictions  (see  M.\'.\Rii!).  The  Shema'  of  the 
morning  is  preceded  by  two  benedictions  and  con- 
cluded by  one;  the  Shema'  of  the  evening  is  pre- 
ceded by  two  and  concluded  by  two,  making  al- 
together seven  benedictions,  fulfilling  the  verse, 
"  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  "  (Ps.  cxix.  164 : 
Ber.  lib).  The  Shema',  with  its  benedictions  be- 
ginning with  Baraku,  was  subsequently  joined  to 
the  'Amidah.  These  in  turn  were  preceded  by 
hymns  based  on  the  verse,  "Serve  the  Lord  with 
gladness:  come  before  his  presence  with  singing" 
(Ps.  c.  2).  These  hymns  are  called  "Pesulje  de- 
Zimra"  (verses  from  the  Psalms),  and  c<uisist  of 
excerpts  from  the  Scriptures,  principally  from  the 
Psalms.  On  Sabliaths  and  holy  days  more  hynuis 
were  added.  The  hymns  begin  with  Baruk  she- 
Amar  and  close  with  Yishtabbah.  This  conclu- 
sion contains  thirteen  categories  of  prayers :  song, 
praise,   hymn,   psalm,  majesty,  dominion,  victory, 
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grandeur,  iiiiglit,  ronown,  glory,  liolioess,  and  sov- 
ereiguly.  corresponding  to  the  thirti-eu  attributes  of 
God  (Zoliar,  Tcruniali.  132a). 

The  preliminary  Ijenedielions  were  later  added  to 
the  Shaharil  service.  Then  were  interpolated  read- 
ings from  the  Pentateuch,  Jli.slinah,  and  Gemara, 
based  on  the  Talmudic  saying:  "One  should  divide 
his  time  inti>  three  periods:  Scripture,  Mishnah,  and 
Talmud"  (Kid.  30a).  Still  later  many  other  ad- 
ditions, extensions,  and  enilKllishments  were  in- 
cluded, among  them  being  the  Aden  '01am  and  the 
'Alenu  (in  the  IGth  cent). 

The  Shemoneh  'Esreh  was  followed  by  Wehu 
Rahuni,  a  kind  of  selihah  (for  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
dayS),  and  by  Wa- Vomer  Dawid  (daily,  except  on 
semi-holy  days).  The  verse  "  Wa-Yomer  Dawid  " 
(II  Sam.  x.xiv.  14)  is  the  preface  to  the  "tahnun" 
beginning  with  Kahum  weHannun,  and  contain- 
ing Psalm  vi.  and  other  Scriptural  passages.  This 
tiihnun  is  a  "'silent  "  prayer,  and  is  said  in  a  muffled 
voice,  with  the  face  turned  downward  and  resting  on 
the  arm,  to  resemble  the  posture  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua  (Deut.  ix.  18.  25;  Josh.  vii.  6;  sec  Meg.  22b; 
B.  :Sl.  o9b).  This  is  followed  by  Ashre  (Ps.  cxlv.) 
and  Uba  le  Ziyyon,  'Alenu,  and  the  psjilm  of  the 
day,  as  they  were  recited  by  the  Levites  in  the  Tem- 
ple (Tamid  vii.  4).  The  Ani  Ma'amin,  or  the  thir- 
teen articles  of  faith  according  to  Maimonidcs,  is 
part  of  the  additions  at  the  close  of  the  Shaharit 
prayer.  See,  further,  Minh.vh  Pu.weu  and  M-\- 
'AKin. 

The  Sabbath  prayers  begin  on  Friday  evening 
with  Kabbalat  Shablmt,  composed  of  six  psalms — 
xcv.  t<)xcix.,and  xxix. — representing  the  six  week- 
days. Next  comes  the  piyyut  Lekah  Dodi.  This 
poem,  conipo,sed  by  Solomon  ha-Levi  Alkabiz  (1529), 
is  based  on  the  words  of  Hanina,  "  Come,  let  us 
go  out  to  meet  the  Queen  Sabbath"  (Shab.  119a):  it 
is  concluded  by  Ps.  xcii.  and  xciii.,  followed  by 
Ma'arib.     We-Shameru  (Ex.  xxx.  1(5, 

Sabbath      17)  is  recited  before  the 'Amidah.     The 

Prayers,  main  benediction  of  the  'Amidah  is 
the  Atta  Kiddashta,  etc.  The  haz- 
zan's  repetition  of  the 'Amidah  is  Magen  Abot,  a 
digest  of  the  seven  benedictions  (Shab.  24b;  Ka.shi 
(1(1  he.  ;  "Y'ad,"  Telillah,  ix.  1(1).  The  second  chap- 
ter of  Sliabbat,  Ba-.Meh  ]\Iadlikin.  is  read,  followed 
by  the  'Alenu.  Kiddush  is  recited  in  the  synagogue 
by  the  hazzan  for  the  benefit  of  strangers. 

Sabbath  morning  prayirs  commence  as  on  week- 
days. Of  the  hymns.  Ps.  c.  is  omitted,  its  place 
being  taken  by  Ps.  xix.,  xxxiv.,  xc,  xci.,  cxxxv., 
cxxxvi.,  xxxiii..  xcii.,  xciii.  Nishmat  is  a  rem- 
nant of  th(^  mishnaic  period  (Rer.  5!)b;  Ta'an.  Cb); 
also  El  Adon,  with  the  alphabet  as  the  initial  letters 
of  the  verses  (see  Zohar,  Wayakhel,  lO.lb). 

The  seventh  intermediary  benediction  of  the 
Shaharit  'Amidah  begins  with  Yisinah  Mosheli. 
Berik  Shemeh  (l)efore  taking  out  the  Scroll  from 
the  Ark)  is  from  the  Zohar,  and  contains  the  sen- 
tence: "We  dejiend  not  on  a  man  nor  do  we  trust 
in  a  Son-God,  but  in  the  God  of  heaven,  who  is  the 
true  God."  The  Yekum  Purkan,  composed  in  Baby- 
lon in  Aramaic,  is  similar  to  the  Mi  she-Berak.  a 
blessing  for  the  leaders  and  patrons  of  the  syna- 
gogue.    The  Scphardim  omit  much  of  the  Y'ekuni 


Purkan.  Ila-Noten  Teshu'ah  is  a  blessing  for  gov- 
ernment otticials. 

The  main  benediction  of  Musaf,  Tikkanta  Sliab- 
bat, is  composed  of  words  in  reversed  ali)habelical 
order.  When  the  New  Moon  falls  on  Sabbath,  Atta 
Y"a/,arta  is  substituted.  En  ke-Elohenu  follows, 
which  the  Sephardiiu  recite  every  day.  TheShir  ha- 
Yihud  and  Auim  Zemirot  are  credited  to  H.  Judah 
ha-Hasid  of  Ralisbon.  The  main  benediction  of  the 
Minhah  'Amidah  is  the  Atta  Ehad,  of  which  there 
were  two  versions  (see  Seder  of  Amram  Gaon,  p.  30a); 
the  three  verses  at  the  conclusion,  Ps.  cxix.  1,  Ixxi. 
19,  xxxvi.  7,  arc  references  to  the  deaths  of  Moses, 
Joseph,  and  David,  each  of  whom  died  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  (Zohar,  Terumah,  27H;  comp.  Seder 
Amram  Gaon,  I.e.).  Ibn  Yarhi  says  tliey  refer  to 
the  wicked  who  are  released  from  Gehinnom  on 
Sabbatli  and  return  thereto  in  the  evening  ("Ha- 
Maidiig,"  33b).  Since,  therefore,  these  verses  refer 
to  mourning  they  are  omitted  when  tahnun  is 
omitted  on  week-days. 

After  !Minhah,  during  the  winter  Sabbaths  (from 
Sukkot  to  Passover),  Bareki  Nafshi  (Ps.  civ.,  cxx.- 
cxxxiv.)  is  recited.  During  the  summer  Sabbaths 
(from  Passover  to  Bosh  ha-Shanah)  chapters  from 
the  Abot,  one  every  Sabbath  in  cyusecutive  order, 
are  recited  instead  of  Bareki  Nafshi.  The  week- 
day Ma'arib  is  reel  ted  on  Sabliath  evening,  concluding 
with  Wihi  No'am,  We-Yitten  Leka,  and  Habdalah. 

The  New  Moon  is  announced  with  a  blessing  on 
the  Sabbath  preceding  it.  YoM  Kirpru  K.\t.\n  is 
recited  on  the  day  before  New  Moon.  Y'a'aleh  we- 
Yabo  is  inserted  in  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  of  New 
Moon.  H.\LLEl,  is  given  after  the  'Amidah.  The 
Musaf  service  contains  the  main  benediction  of  Mi- 
Pene  Hata'enu  and  refers  to  the  New  Moon  ssicri- 
fices  in  the  Temple. 

The  services  for  the  three  festivals  of  Passover, 
Pentecost,  and  Sukkot  aie  alike,  except  the  special 
interpolated  references  and  readings  for  cacli  indi- 
vidual festival.  The  preliminaries  and  conehisions 
of  the  prayers  are  the  same  as  on  Sab- 
The  Three  bath.  The  'Amidah  contains  seven 
Festivals,  benedictions,  with  Attah  Behartanu 
as  the  main  one.  JIusaf  inchiiles  Mi- 
Pene  Hata'enu,  with  reference  to  the  sjieciiil  festi- 
val and  Temple  sacrifices  on  the  occasion.  The  sac- 
erdotal blessing  on  the  pulpit  or  platform  of  the  Ark 
("  Dukan  ")  is  pronounced  by  the  "  kohanim  "  after 
Rezeh  in  the  'Amidah.  On  week-days  and  Sabbath 
the  priestly  blessing  is  recited  by  the  hazzan  after 
Modim.  In  Palestine  the  Dukan  is  pronounced  by 
the  kohanim  every  day;  in  Egypt  it  is  pronounced 
every  Saturday. 

The  New-Year  service  begins  with  the  prelimi- 
nary prayers  for  Sabbath  and  holy  days.  There 
are  interpolations  in  the  'Amidah  referring  to  the 
New-Year's  blessings.  The  main  benediction  be- 
gins with  Ube-ken,  praying  for  the  recognition  of 
God's  power,  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  re- 
ward of  the  righteous  and  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  universal  theocracy.  The  prayers  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  are  similar  to  those  for  New-Year's 
Day,  but  with  special  references  to  the  significance 
of  the  day.  The  Widdui  (confession  of  sins),  begin- 
ning with   'Ashamnu  and   Al-Het,  is  repeated  in 
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t'veiy  '  Amidali  and.  in  an  abridged  form,  at  Ne'ilah. 
Tlie  .Mahzor  contains  man}-  extra  piyyutini  for  tlicse 
iioly  days,  the  best  known  being  Koi,  Nidue  (for 
the  eve  of  Yoin  Kippur)  and  the  'Abodali  (for  Mu- 
saf).  The  Talmud  declares  that  individual  wor- 
sliii)ers  may  sliorten  the  long  'Amidah  of  Kosh  ha- 
Shauahandof  Yom  Kip|)ur(Yer.  Ber.  i.  o;  K.  11.  3'yd). 

There  are  no  special  prayers  for  either  Ha.n fKK.Mi 
or  PiHiM.  except  those  connected  with  the  lighting 
of  tlie  Hanukkah  lamp  and  the  singing  of  JIa'oz  Znr 
and  Ilallel  after  Shahariton  the  Maccabean  festival, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scroll  of  Esther,  witli  some 
special  yozerot  in  Slial.iarit.  on  Purim.  There  are 
special  references  in  the  'Aiuidah  at  Jlodim  to  both 
Hanukkah  and  Purim.  Examples  of  private  devo- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  Baer's  "  ■  Abodat  Yisrael," 
p.  162.     See  Devotional  Literatiike. 

In   regard   to  the   language  of  the  prayers,  R. 

Jndah    preferred    the  vernacular  Aramaic    for   all 

petitions  concerning  personal   needs. 

Praying  R.  Johanan,  however,  preferred  He- 
in  the  Ver-  brew,  because  "the  attending  angels 

nacular.  pay  no  attention  to  Aramaic  "  (Sliab. 
13b).  Maimonidesa.sserts  that  the  use 
of  foreign  languages  by  Jews  exiled  in  Persia, 
Greece,  and  other  countries  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar caused  Ezra  and  his  synod  to  lormulate 
the  prayers  in  luire  Hebrew,  so  that  all  Israelites 
might  pray  in  unison  ("  Yad,"  Tetillah,  i.  4).  How- 
ever, private  prayers  in  Aramaic  were  later  in.serted 
in  1  he  prayer-b<iok  ;  and  SaadiaGaou  included  some  in 
Arabic.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the  prayer-book 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  languages. 

The  terminology  of  the  prayers  is  the  key  to  tlie 
investigation  of  their  antiquity.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  phrases  are  almost  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  New  Testament;  e.g.,  "Abinu  she-ba- 
shaniayim"  =  "Our  Father  in  heaven":  "May  His 
great  name  be  extolled  and  hallowed."  "may  He  es- 
tablish His  Kingdom  "  (in  the  Kaddish)  =  "  Hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  Kingdom  come  "  ;  "  We  will  sanc- 
tify Thy  name  in  the  world  as  they  sanctify  it  in  the 
highest  heaven  "(in  the  Kedushshah)  =  "Thy  will 
be  iloue  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  "  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  "  was  a  common  praj'er  among 
the  Talmudists.  See  Benedictions;  Lituugy; 
Maiizcii:;  Piyvut;  Sei.ihaii  ;  YozEit;  Zemikah. 

BrsLionRAPHT:  Maimnnl(lPS.F<i<7.  TefUtnh:  sniihhnh-  ha-T,r. 
kct,  8§  1-.54.  ed.  Buber,  Wilna,  18S8;  Ilm  Yarhi,  Bn-Mfinhhi. 
ed.  Goldberg,  Berlin.  18.5.5;  Shulhan  'Anik,  itrah  Hainiii'i. 
89-l:?l;  A\ho,  'Uiknrim;  '  Anima,  'Alteilnl  }'ij/i«fc.Vale  ."iS; 
Zunz.  G.  V.  pp.':jtj6  el  seq.:  Steinsi-liiieidiT.  Ji  liisli  Lilrni- 
tiirc.  U  li,  19,  Limdou,  IS-i"  ( Helir.  ed..  Si i  nit  Yisra,  /,  |i|i.  H2- 
90,  Warsaw,  1S97);  Isaac  l.epser,  i>i.-i(cii(rM.s.  pp.  :-'li  s:;.  iMiilu- 
delphia,  WiS;  D.  Opppiilii-iiii,  in  Allu.  Ziil.  ih  s  Jiul.  184.'). 
Nos.  3-4;  H.  Gui'dallali.  (ilisrrvatUiii.':  an  lite  .Inrisli  Ritual 
'if  the  Present  2'iiiii ,  I.undou.  188.5;  Kuliler.  Tin  I'saliim  and 
TItcir  Place  in  the  Liturini.  PUiladelpliia,  1897;  Elbogen, 
Ufxeh.ilcs  Achtzchnyctjctfi,  Breslau,  191););  F.  PerleSt  Dan 
Gehcl.  1904. 

E.  c.  J.  D.  E. 

PRATER-BOOKS  :  The  collection,  in  one  book, 
of  the  year's  pra_vers  for  week-days,  Sabl)aths,  holy 
days,  and  fast-days  is  generally  known  as  the 
"Seder  Tefillot,"  or  simply  the  "Siddnr."  The  first 
compilation  known  of  the  Jewish  book  of  common 
prayer  is  that  of  Amiam  Gaon,  principal  of  the 
yeshibah  of  JIatah  Jlehasya  in  Babylon  (846-804). 
This  prayer-book  was  extensively  used  and  referred 
to  by  the  early  authorities,  as  Rashi,  the  tosafists. 


Asheri,  and  Caro.  The  "Seder  Rab  Amram,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  prayer- 
books.  Azulai  thinks  that  the  disci- 
First         pies    of    Amram    wrote    this  siddur 

Prayer-  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  ii.  48a).  Inter- 
Book,  polations  were  made,  however,  not 
only  by  Ainram's  disciples  but  also 
by  others  in  hiter  periods.  Amram  is  quoted  (ih.  ii. 
26a);  so  arc  Saadia  Gaon  and  other  geonim  who 
lived  after  Amram 's  death.  The  language  of  some 
of  the  later  interpolations  is  not  in  the  geonic  style. 
Nevertheless,  the  siddur  as  a  whole  still  retainstlie 
original  system  r)f  Amram  Gaon. 

Amram's  siddur  is  interspersed  with  decisions 
from  the  Talmuil  and  with  notes  of  customs  pre- 
vailing in  the  yeshibot  of  Babylon.  The  text,  with 
the  exception  of  the  benedictions,  is  somewhat 
aliridged.  But  between  the  divisions  or  chapters 
there  are  many  midrashic  excerpts,  accompanied  by 
individual  kaddishim,  that  are  omitted  in  the  subse- 
quent ])iayer-book.s.  "  Seder  Rab  Amr  xm "  is  nearer 
the  Sephardic  than  the  Ashkenazie  minhag.  The 
contents  of  the  siddur  aie:  Shaharit  (morning 
prayer).  Ma'aniadot,  Minhali,  Maaiib  (omitting  the 
'Amidah),  the  Shema'  before  sleep,  selihot  for  Mon- 
days and  Thuisilays,  jirayers  for  Sabbath  and  close 
of  Sabbath,  New  Moon,  Blessing  of  New  Moon, 
fast-days,  Hanukkah,  Purim.  Passover,  llaggadah, 
Pentecost,  Ninth  of  Ab,  New-Year,  Yom  Kippur, 
Sukkot,  order  of  the  'erub,  circumcisions,  and  wed- 
dings, and  also  prayers  for  travelers,  occasional 
prayers,  and  mourners'  benedictions. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  collection  of  seli- 
hot by  later  authors,  divided  into  fifteen  ma'ania- 
dot" for  the  fifteen  nights  preceding  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah,  and  hymns  and  yozerot  (iiiyyutim)  for 
Rosh  ha-Slianah  and  Yom  Kippur.  Amram's  sid- 
dur, which  remained  in  manuscriptover  l.UOO  years, 
was  first  published  at  Warsaw  in  1865  from  a  He- 
bron manuscriijt  purchased  by  N.  N.  I'oronel. 

Saadia  Gaon,  piincipal  of  the  yeshibah  of  Sura 
(9'28-942),  was  the  compiler  of  another  prayer-book, 
ju-eserved  in  a  manu.script  found  at  his  birtiiplace, 
Al-Fayyum,  in  Egypt.  The  manuscript  includes 
two  prayers  composed  by  Saadia,  and  translated  into 
Arabic — one  by  Saadia  himself  and  one  by  Zemah 
b.  Joseph  (Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr".  MSS." 
cols.  1096.  2197,  2250). 

Moses  Maimonides  (113.5-1204)  gives  the  order  of 
praj'ers  for  the  whole  year  in  the  "Seder  Tetillot 
Kol  ha-Shanah."  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
the  "Yad."  It  is  ider.tical  with  the  Sephardic  min- 
hag. This  text,  with  a  German  translation,  was 
published  by  Leon  J.  JIandelstainm,  at  St.  Petcrs- 
liurg,  in  1851. 

The    most   important  early   comiiilation  of   the 

jirayers  is  the  "  Mahzor  Vitry,"  which  was  the  basis 

of  the  Ashkenazie  minhag  introdnccd  by  the  French 

rabbis  in  1208;   it  was  tirst  published 

"  Mahzor    by  the   Mekize   Nirdamim,  ami  was 

■Vitry."  edited  by  Simeon  Hurwitz  (Berlin. 
1893).  The  "  Mahzor  Vitry  "  is  ten 
times  as  voluminous  as  the  "Seder  Rab  Amram." 
which  is  frequently  referred  to.  Saadia  and  other 
sreonim  are  also  ([uoted.  As  in  the  earlier  compila- 
tions, the  decisions  of  the  Talmud  and  codes  are  em- 
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Iinrlicd  before  the  subject-divisions  of  the  text.  Here 
occur,  i)rob!ibly  for  tlie  first  time,  the  eompihition 
of  '•  hosh'auot""  (p.  447)  unci  of  "zeinirot"  (songs, 
liymiis)  for  various  occasions  (pp.  146,  177,  184),  a 
liiiroily  for  I'urim  (p.  5S3),  anil  a  valuable  collection 
of  "slielarot,"  Tlie  piyyiitini  are  listed  in  a  separate 
"liontres"  edited  by  lI.Brody  (Berlin,  im)4). 

Kal)bi  Elhanan  (13th  cent.)  is  credited  with  the 
compilation  of  "Seder  Til>kun  Tefdlah  "  (Tos.  Ber. 
60b).  Jacob  Asheri  (14th  cent.),  in  Tur  Orah  Hay- 
yim,  compares  Amram's,  the  Sephardic,  and  the 
Ashkenazic  siddurim  (=5  46).  Jacob  Landau,  in  his 
■■  Agur  "  (l.'ith  cent. ),  speaks  of  the  Italian,  Castilian, 
and  Spanisli  sidiUirim.  There  were  also  tlie  Homa- 
gna  siddur  and  the  ^Minhag  France,  the  latter,  very 
sinnlar  to  the  Ashkenazic  ritual,  being  used  in  Car- 
pentras,  Avignon,  Lisle,  and  Cologne.  The  prin- 
cipal diirerenccs  are  between  the  Ashkenazic  ritual 
and  the  Sepliardie  ritual.  The  Minhag  Ashkcnaz, 
in  tlie  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was 
used  throughout  Bolieniia,  Poland,  Moravia,  White 
Russia,  and  Lithuania  ;  the  Minhag  Sefarad  was  used 
in  Spain.   Portugal,   and  the  Orient; 

Various  the  Italian  rite  is  identical  with  the 
Minhagim.  Minliag  Komi,  to  which  the  Minhag 
Koniagna  likewise  is  very  similar. 
The  divergence  among  these  rituals  was  mainly  in 
the  piyyutimand  appended  iirayers.  The  traditional 
ju'ayers  and  benedictions  were  not  changed,  e.xcejit 
that  the  Sephardim  used  a  few  more  adjectives  and 
a  profusion  of  cabalistic  synonyms.  From  the  time 
of  the  Ashkenazic  cabalist  Luria,  the  Hasidim  used 
the  Minhag  Sefarad  in  many  sections  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, Galicia,  and  Rumania,  and  the  Karaite  siddur 
forms  a  special  division  in  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

The  first  printed  prayer-book  appears  to  t)e  the 
Minhag  Romo  of  Soncino  (1486),  called  "Sidurel- 
lo."  In  the  colophon  the  printer  says:  "Here  is 
completed  the  sacred  work  for  the  special  minhag 
of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  Rome,  according  to  the 
orderarranged  by  an  e.vpert "  ;  the  date 
First         given  is  the  2d  of  lyyar,  5246  ( =April 

Printed  7,  1486).  There  is  a  unique  copy  of 
Copy.  this  siddur  in  the  Sulzberger  collection 
at  the  Jewisli  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  with  the  addition  of  the  Haggadah. 

The  first  prayer-book  of  the  Minhag  Sefarad  is 
curiously  entitled  "Tennmot.  Tel.iinnot,  Tefillot" 
(Rellections,  Devotions,  and  Prayers);  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1.^24.  As  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  prayer-book  liad  become  too  bulky  to 
handle.  Inasiddurof  that  time  the  pid)lisher  apol- 
ogizes: "Observing  that  tlie  material  in  this  work 
is  constantly  increasing,  that  it  is  attaining  the  size 
of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  .  .  .  and  has  liecome  too 
cumbersome  to  be  carried  into  the  synagogue,  the 
present  piililislier,  witli  a  pure  heart,  decided  to 
print  the  siddur  in  two  volumes,  the  first  to  contain 
the  daily  prayers,  and  the  second  the  prayers  for 
the  holy  days.  This  arrangement  will  enable  one 
to  ])urchase  either  part,  as  he  may  desire"  (Roest, 
"Cat.  Rosenthal.  Bibl."  i.  7:54). 

The  Karaite  siddur  was  first  published  in  Venice 
in  the  si.vteenth  century,  in  four  volumes,  for  the 
use  of  the  congregations  in  Crimea,  Poland,  and 
Lithuania.     Two  centuries  later  it  appeared  at  Cliu- 


fut-Kale,  witli  additional  piyyutim,  one  for  every 
Sabbath,  suited  to  the  parashah  (liy  JudaU  Gibbor, 
in  3  vols.). 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  llie  pub- 
lishers became  careless  in  printing  the  prayer-books. 
JIany  printer's  errors  crept  in,  as  well  as  mistakes 
in  grammar,  more  especially  in  the  Ashkenazic  sid- 
durim. An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  and 
the  first  corrected  text  was  edited  by  Kahnian  Lie- 
baller  and  itulilished  at  Dyhernfurth  in  Ulill).  He 
was  followed  bj-  Azriel  and  his  son  Elijah  Wilna, 
in  the  1704  edition  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Solo- 
mon Ilanaii,  a  well-known  Hebrew  grammarian, 
made  some  radical  corrections  in  the  1725  edition  of 
Jessnitz.  Jlordccai  Di'isseldorf  made  more  moderate 
corrections  in  his  edition,  Prague,  1774,  and  criticized 
the  extreme  views  of  Ilanau.  Perhaps  the  best- 
corrected  text  was  in  the  edition  of  Isaac  Satanow, 
Berlin,  1798.  Thus  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
credited  with  the  efl'ort  to  correct  the  text  of  the 
prayer-book ;  this,  however,  was  not  fully  accom- 
plished until  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  editions 
of  Wolf  Heideiiheim  and  S.  Baer.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view,  Jacob  Eniden's  siddur  was  the  best 
produced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  first  translation  of  the  prayer-book,  the  Min- 
hag Ronii,  in  Italian  with  Hebrew  characters,  was 
published  at  Bologna  in  1538  (Spanish,  Fcriara, 
15.52;  Judseo-German,  by  Elijah  Levita,  Mantua, 
1.562).  The  author  explains  that  the  translation  is 
intended  for  the  women,  that  they  too  ma}'  under- 
stand the  prayers.  The  first  English  translation 
was  by  G.\M.\i.iKL  tsEN  PKD.vnztu  (a  pseudonym; 
London,  1738).  The  real  name  of  the  author  was 
concealed  from  tlie  leaders  of  the  Jewish  comnumity 
of  London,  who  would  not  sanction 

Transla-  the  English  translation.  The  priut- 
tions.  ing  in  England  of  the  second  English 
translation,  by  Isaac  Pinto,  was  simi- 
larly opposed,  and  the  translator  had  it  printed  by 
John  Holt  in  New  York,  in  1766.  The  first  French 
translation  was  iirinted  by  M.  Ventura,  at  Nice,  in 
1772-73,  and  the  first  Dutch  translation  at  The 
Hague,  in  1791-93.  To  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  prayer-book  it  was  issued  in  various  sizes  and 
forms,  from  folio  to  32mo,  and  in  varying  numbers 
of  volumes.  The  "Siddur  Magna,"  used  by  the 
hazzan,  is  known  as  "  Kol  Bo."  Occasional  prayers 
were  published  sepaiatel}'.  They  form  a  very  inter- 
esting collection,  from  both  the  religious  and  the 
historical  point  of  view.  One  prayer  is  entitled: 
"A  form  of  Prayer  .  .  .  on  the  day  appointed  for 
a  General  Fast  .  .  .  for  obtaining  Pardon  of  our 
Sins  and  for  imploring  .  .  .  God's  Blessing  and 
Assistiiuce  on  the  Arms  of  His  Majesty  .  .  .  To- 
gether with  a  Sermon  ])reaclied  on  the  same  day  by 
Moses  Cohen  d'Azevedo"  (Hebrew  and  Engli.sh, 
London,  1776).  This  appears  to  refer  to  George  III. 
and  the  American  Revolution. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  principal  prayer-books, 
first  editions,  in  chronological  order.  The  initial 
following  the  j-ear  of  publication  identifies  the  min- 
hag :  A  =  Ashkenazic  ;  S  —  Sephardic .  I  =  Italian ; 
R  =  Romagna;  F  =  French  ;  K  =  Karaite.  For 
the   terms  denoting  the  various  forms  of  prayers 

see  PlYYUT  ;   LlTUItGY. 
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14W.  (l)SUliirello.   Sonclno.    (steinschnelder. " Cat.  Bodl."  No. 

anil.) 

HflOy  (A)  Tciniiili  mi-Kol  lm-Slmn«h.     (Zedner.  "Cat.  Hebr. 
BiHiks  Brit.  Mus."  p.  459;  Stelnsclinelder,  I.e.  No. 

1495?  (A)  Tprilliili  ml-Kiil  lia-Slmnnh.    Sonclno?    (Zedner,  I.e.; 

Sti'liisfliiiclilcr,  I.e.  No.  Z!»7.) 
IS08.  (A)  Tfllllali  lui-Kol  lia-Shiuiati.     Pisaro.     (Zedner,  I.e.: 

Sti'insclini'ldiT,  l.i .  .No.  -'iWi.) 
1510.  (H)  Seder  Tflllliillm-Sliaiuili.    Constantinople.    (Berliner, 

••  Aus  Meiiier  Itililioihek,"  No.  1.1 
1512.  (A)  Tellllah  nii-K"l  liii-:-hnnali,  witb  Ilacpulah.     Pr.iKui: 

l.-itein.selineider,  I.e.  No.  »m.) 

1524.  (S)  Teirmnot,  Tehinnot,  Teflllot  Sefarad,  with  Piyyiit  and 

Plznion.    Venice.    (Zedner,  f.c  p.  4«.) 

1525.  (S)  Tetlllot,  includiiif.'  Aliot,  with  coniuienlary,  Ma'arlbot, 

Yozerot,elc.    Trino.     (stelnsihnelder,  i.e.  No.2UtiH; 

Berliner,  I.e.  p.  (>2.) 
lo28-2'J.  (K)  Seder  ha-I'ellllot  ke-MlnUag  ICehul  ha-Kara'lm,  In 

4  vols.    Venlie. 
l.")37.  (I)  Tellllali  ml-ReshIt  we-'Ad  Al.iarit  ha-Shanah.    BolORna. 
ISas!  (1)  Tellllot  Latino   (Italian,  in  Hebrew  characters).    Bo- 
logna. 
15.52.  (I)  I.lbro  de  Oracyones  de  Todo  el  AOo.    Ferrara. 
155.5.  (S)  Order  de  iiraciones  ile  iMe.s  Arreo  s.  sin  Boltar  de  l"na 

ft  .\lra  Parte.    Ferrara. 
1500.  (A)  Tellllot  nii-Kol  ha-Shanah,  deslRnated  as  a  new  work  ; 

with  calmlistic  commentary  hy  LIpman  Miihlhaii- 

sen,  and  the  "Shir  ha-Yll.uid"  of  Jiidah  ha-HasId 

of    Katisbon:    edited    by    NaphUdi    Ilerz    Trevo. 

Thienpen. 
1502.  (A)  Tellllot,  Willi  .Indivo-tJernian  translation,  and  Psalms 

with  translalion  by  Shalom  b.  Abraham.    Mantua. 
1571.  (A)  Tellllot,  with  Hagi-'adah,  llosha'iiot,  Yozerot,  Selinot, 

and  i-ommenlary  by  Zebi  b.  Knneh  Zundel  and  Mor- 

decai  Koppelmann.    Lidilin  (2d  ed.,  with  calendar 

forse\enly  years,  Crai'ow,  13SI2), 
1573-76.  (H)  Tellllot.    lieprint  of  the  Venice  edition  of  1.524,  by 

ordi-rof  Abraham  Yeriisbahnl.    Con.stantinople. 
1578.  (A)  Tellllot.    Willi    Parasbiyyot,  Yozerot,   the  "Shir  ha- 

Y'lhud,"  Psalms,  Ma'amaAit,  Kinot,  decisions,  and 

customs.    Cracow. 
1.579.  lA)  Tellllot.  with  I'arashlyyot,  Yozerot,  Selihot.    Basel. 
luai.  (K)  Tellllot  (known  also   as  " Hazanla  shel  Hoinana "). 

with  ilevotional  prayers,  Ineluding  a  prayer  entitled 

"  Bet  ha-LeWi "  by  Klijah  lia-I.evi.    \'enlce. 
1622.  (S)  Tellllot  (in  Hebrew  and  Spanish).    Venice. 
16U.  (S)  Tellllot ;  daily  prayers,  and  prayers  for  fast-days  and 

holy  days.    4  vols.    Amsterdam. 
164fl.    (I)  Tellllot.    Venma. 

1115(1.  (A)  Tellllot, with. Iiuhco-fiermantranslatiim.   Amsterdam. 
]t>5».  (S)  Teflllot;  edited  by  Benvenisle.    Amsterdam. 
1681.  (A)  Tetlllot,  with  Psalms,  Kimbi's  commentary,  .MinbaKlm 

of  Isaac  Tyrnan,  etc.    Amsterdam. 
ItW.  (A) 'Abodat  ba-linre ;  edited  by  Akiba  Baer.    ■\Vilhelms- 

dorf  (2d  iaiproved  ed.,  Sidzbach,  1707). 
IBflO.  (A)  Teflllot,  Willi   srrammaticid   corrections  by  Nahman 
I.ieballer.     Dvhernfnrlh. 

1605,  (S)    Order  <li'  las  oraciones  Cotidianas  .  .  .  Calendano. 

Amsterdam. 

1606,  (A)  Teflllah  le-Mosheh,  with  JndOBO-German  translation. 

Dessau. 

1609-1700.  (A)  Keter  Yosef.with  Psalms,  and  commentary  by  Is- 
niel  b.  Moses  Darshan.    Berlin. 

171KI.  (A)  Derek  hii-Ya»har.(text  without  vowels),  with  caba- 
listic annotations  by  .lacob  Naplitall.    Berlin. 

17011.  (A)  Tellllot.  with  Jtid:vo-(;erman  translation  ami  devotions 
for  women  byEliakim  Schatzof  Kamarno.  Amster- 
dam. 

1703.  (A)  Derek    Yesbarah,  with  Psalms,  and   .Iiidieo-German 

translation  entitled  "sha"ar  ha- Yir'ah."  Frankfort- 
on-lhe-(ider. 

1704.  (A)  Derek  Slab  ha-Sadeh,5'om  KippurKatan;  grammatical 

corrections  by  Azviel  and  his  son  Klljidi  of  Wilna, 
and  a  special  article.  "Ma'aneb  Eliyahu,"  on  the 
correct  Hebrew  iironunclation,  l'rankfort-<jn-tbe- 
Main. 

1700.  (A)  Or  ha-Yashar,  With  calialislii'  interpretations  and  in- 
troductiiin,  "'Ammiide  ha-'Abodah,"  by  Meir  Pa- 
piers.    .Amsterdam. 

1712.  (S)  Bet  Teflllah,  with  cabalistic  interpretations  by  Isaac 
Luria  and  traditiiMi  by  Moses  Zacuto.  Edited  by  M. 
U.  Otb>lenghi.    Amslerdam. 

1717.  (A)  Sha'are  Shamayim,  with  commentary  by  Isaiah  Hur- 
wltz.aullior  of  llie  "Shelah."    4  vols.    Amsterdam. 


1725.  (A)  IJorban  Minhah,  Ma'arllxit,  Psalins,etc.    3  vols.    Am- 

stertlam. 
172.5.  (A)  Bet  Tellllah,  with  appendix  entitled  "Sha'are  Telll- 
lah " ;  Krammatlcal  corrections  by  Solomon  Hanau. 

Jessnitz. 
1727.  (A)  Yad   Kol   Bo,  with    intruiluctions,  Mal.izor,    Selihut, 

and  readinirs  for  the  whole  year.     Kdlled  by  Imvld 

b.  Aryeli  Liib  of  LIda.     5  Vols.    Frunktort-on-the- 

Main. 
173-1.  (K)  Teflllot.    lieiiroriuction  of  the  Venice  edition  of  iri2R- 

l.'i2'.>,  with  piyyutlm  by  .ludah  Gibbor.    3  vols.    Chu- 

fut-Kale. 
1737.  (SI  Bet  Tellllah  and  Shabbat  Malketa,  appended  to  Mlsh- 

nayyot.    .\nisterdani. 
173S.  (A)  The  Book  of  Kelitrion ;  Ceremonies  and  Prayers  of  the 

Jews;  translated  by  Camallel  ben  Pedahzur.    Lon- 
don. 
1741.  (.\)  Bet  Ualiel  anil  Sha'ar  Hallel-Y'ah,  With  an  introduction 

by  Naplitall  Cohen,  rabbi  of  Posen.    Auisierdaiii. 
1744.  (S)  Tellllot,  with  cabalistic  iiiterpietatlon  (Lurla'siiietliodi 

and  cabalislii-  coinmeiilary  by  Itaphael    Kmamiel 

Iteccl.    Zolklev. 
1744-17.  (A)  Bet   Kl,  Perck  Shinih,  Hazot,  Sellhot,    Tlkkunhii, 

Psalms,  Willi  iiitroduelion  by  Jacob  Emden.   Altona. 
I7ii().  (A)  Teflllot,  with  Knglisli  translation  by  B.  Meyers  and  A. 

Alcvaniler.    London. 
17(14.  (S)  Hesed  le-Abraham,  Abut,  and  caliallslic  commentary 

bv  Abraham  b.  Tnhinna.    Smyrna. 
171)7.  (F)  Seder  ba-Tamtd  ;  edited  by  E.  Carmi.    Aviirnon. 

1771.  (S)  Teflllot.    Dally  prayers,  and  prayers  for  New- Year. 

Yom  Kippur,  lioly  days,  and  last-days.    5  vols.    Aiii- 
sterdaiii. 

1772.  (S)  OrderdelasOracionesCotidlanas,  by  I.  Nieto,  London. 
1772-73.  (SI  PrieresJournalieres,  by  iM.  Ventura.    4  vols.    Nice. 

1773.  (S)  Teflllot,  with   Knglish  translation  by  A.  Alexander. 

London. 

1774.  (A)  Teflllot;  revised  and  corrected  by  Mordecai  Diissel- 

dorf,  with  appi'iided  konlres  of  criticism  on  the  sld- 

dur  of  Soloiiioii  Hanau.     Prague. 
1781.  (S)  Teflllot.  with  cabalislic  annotations  from  Vltal's  " 'F.z 

Hayyim  "  ;  ediled  by  Aryeli  b.  Abraham.    Znlkiev. 
1784.  (A)  Teilllot;  edited  by  Wolf  Krankel,  David  Tausk,  and 

Siissmann  (iliino  ;    approbation  by  Itabbi  Ezekiel 

Landau.    Prapue. 
178.5.  (A)  VVa-Ye'tar  Yizl.iak;  edited  by  Isaac  Satanov.    Bi-illn. 
1786.  (A)  Uebete  derJiidcii,  with  abridged  Cennan  translalion 

in  Hebrew  characters   by  David  Friedlander,  and 

with  Abot.    Berlin. 
1788.  (S)  Teflllah,  with  Lurla"s cabalistic  Interpretations;  indited 

by  Aslicr  Margolloth.    Lembeig. 
1789-93.  (S)  teflllot,  with  English  translation  by  1).  Levi.    6 

vols.    Ixindon. 
1791-93.  (S)  Gelieden  der  Portugeesche  Jooden,  Door  een  Joods 

Gnootschap    nit   liet   Hebreeuwsch,     4  vols.    The 

Hague. 

1794.  (S)    'Abodat  ha-Tamid,  with    cabalistic   commentary  by 

Elisha  chavillo.    Leghorn. 

1795.  (A)  To'ome  Zebiyah  ;  revised  by  Isaac  Satanow ;  with  Ger- 

man translation  by  1).  Friedlander.    Berlin. 

BinuoGRAPnY:  Steinschnelder,  Cat.  TJod/.  cols.  29.5-.514;  Zed- 
ner, Cut.  Hehr.  lidnh.i  ISiit.  Mus.  s.v.  Litiuuid' :  Neiibaucr, 
Cal  Ilnill.  ]lclii:  .U.S.s'.  s.v.  [Jliivdiex;  Hih-aI.  Cut.  Uns,  ii- 
thal.llihl.s.v.Liliilvi'  :  Liiwy,  Ciilnhnjiir  ,,fll,hiaie,:  luid 
Jiiikiiea  ill  (/i<-  Lilimni  I'f  llii-  Corjiorolioii  of  the  t'iln"! 
Lmiiliiii,  s.v.  Litiiivie.<:  Berliner,  .liw  3/(  iiicr  Ilihliiilliel!, 
Iraiikfort-on-the-Main,  IfiOS;  Leiiren,  C(i((i/o(/,  pp.  187  dsf';.. 
Amsterdam,  1890. 

Many  of  the  old  eilitions  were  rcprintcfl  in  tlie 
course  of  tlie  nineteenth  century ;  tliese  usunlly  in- 
cluded additional  matter  witli  notes.  A  marked  iin- 
jirovemeiit  in  the  granimatieal  form  of  the  pniyer- 
book  was  achieved  in  the  "  iSafali  ]>enirali."ediU(l 
by  Wolf  Ileidenheini  (Kodelheim,  IHS:!).  whieli  be- 
came the  standard  text.  Ileidenheim  intended  to 
issue  a  special  edition  entitled  "Halakah  ISeriirali." 
with  a  German  translation  and  notes,  similar  to  his 
celebrated  Mahzor;  the  latter  work,  liowcver,  and 
other  literary  matters,  took  up  all  his  time.  Tlie 
siddur  "  Hegyon  Leb  "  by  L.  Landshuth,  and  11. 
Edelmann'scommcntary  "  Mekor  Berakali  "  (Kiiiiigs- 
berg,  1845)  were  the  first  attempts  at  scientific  iuves- 
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ti'^atimi  into  the  origin  of  llu^  prayers  in  tl'.p  siddiir. 
Scliirnmn  Hacr,  who  Imtl  iirriss  to  Ileidenlicim's 
ucUlitiouul  notes,  some  old  niauuseripts,  and  tlic  old 
editions  of  the  various  siddurim.  by 
Baer's  editing  tlio  "  '  Ahodat  Yisrael  "  (Rodel- 
"  '  Abodat  heim,  1^08)  gave  to  tlie  worhl  the 
Tisrael."  sicUlnr  par  exeellenee.  Tlieauthorin 
Ids  ijrcfaee  aeknowledged  the  assist- 
ance rendered  l)y  Leopold  Zunz  and  H.  Solomon 
Klein  through  various  suggestions  and  explanations. 

A  few  exanii)les  of  Baer's  emendations  will  give 
an  idea  of  his  method:  In  the  benediction  "  Shelo 
'Asani  Goi  "  he  changes  "  goi  "  to  "  nokri "  (=  "  non- 
Jew  "),  Ijeeause  in  Biblical  Hebrew  "goi  "  means  "a 
people"  (p.  40).  In  the  liiMiediction  "  We-la-Malshi- 
uini  "  of  the  'Amidah,  in  place  of  "  Kol  "oso  rish'ah  " 
(all  evil-doers)  ho  inserts  the  old  rendering  "ha- 
luinim,"  which  he  thinks  is  derived  from  "  ha-me'aii- 
nim  "  (refusers;  Jer.  xiii.  10) — Jews  who  refuse  to 
recognize  their  religion.  He  argues  against  the  ren- 
dering '• 'ose  rish'ah,"  because  nearly  all  men  do 
evil  sometimes.  The  author  does  not  dare  to  make 
any  change  in  ihd.  "Amidah,  so  he  gives  both  ver- 
sions, leaving  the  choice  between  them  to  the  read- 
er's discretion  (p.  93).  In  the  'Abodali,  from  the 
passage,  "They  bowed,  prostrated,  thanked,  and 
fell  on  their  faces,"  he  omits  the  word  "u-niodim" 
as  an  error,  and  shows  the  (uigin  of  this  error  in  the 
l.WO  Salonica  edition  of  the  Mahzor,  whose  editor 
followed  unconsciously  the  'Alenn.  The  conimeu- 
tary  is  entitled  "Yakim  Lashon,"  and  gives  ref- 
erences for  the  verses  and  (pujtalions,  compares  the 
variations,  and  adds  grammatical  corrections  as  to 
form,  vowels,  and  accents,  concise  explanations  of 
the  text,  and  a  digest  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
regarding  the  order  of  the  prayers.  The  sidihu- 
contains  the  iira.yers  for  the  whole  year,  the  pnra- 
shiyyot-rcadings  for  week-days  and  semiholy  days. 
miraina<lot,  Abot,  Perek  Shirah,  yozerot.  selihot; 
and  the  P.salms (special  part),  prefaced  by  an  explana- 
tion of  their  accents.  In  the  yozer  to  Shabu'ot,  Baer 
.shows  that  "keren  afelah"  (point  of  darkness)  is  a 
eu[ihennsin  f(u-  Clermont,  in  France,  and  refers  to 
the  Cru.sade  of  109.5  (p.  758).  The  siddur  contains 
804  quarto  pages,  besides  the  Psalms. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  siddur  " 'lyyun  Tetil- 
lah,"  by  Jacob  Zebi  Mecklenburg,  rabbi  of  Koiiigs- 
berg  (18,').5).  He  followed  the  method  of  his  own 
commentary,  "Ha-Ketab  wehaKal)balali,"  on  the 
PenlHleuch  (Leipsic,  1839).  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  tradition  was  contained  in 
the  text  of  the  Torah.  The  author's  lucid  style  and 
the  free  use  of  German  paraphrases  helped  to  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  the  conventional  terms  of  the 
Hebrew  prayers.  He  aimed  at  the  highest  devotional 
expression,  but  in  several  cases  the  result  is  too  far- 
fetched, as  in  the  instance  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  define  each  of  the  sixteen  synonyms  of  "  Emet 
wc-yazzib."  The  author's  "opening  words"  be- 
fore prayer  and  the  pouring  out  of  tlie  .sinful  soul 
before  Y'om  Kip])ur  (end  of  siddur)  are  tine  speci- 
mens of  his  Hebrew. 

The  .siddurim  "  Naliora  ha-.Slialem  "  (Wilna  and 
Grodno.  1827).  "Seder  Tefillat  Yisrael"  (with  "De- 
rek ha-Hayyim."  voluminous  notes  on  the  customs 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  various  seasons  of 


the  year  in  connection  with  the  praj-ers;  compiled 
and  edited  by  Jacob  Lissa,  Zolkiev.  1828),  and  the 
"Korban  Minhah  "  and  the  "Bet  Hahel"  were  in 
common  use  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
were  extensively  reprinted. 

All  these  were  of  the  Minliag  Ashkenaz.  The 
Sephardim.  save  for  the  English  translations  of  the 
old  text,  were  inactive.  A  new  Sephanlic  minhag, 
in  a  sense  a  mixture  of  hoth  the  Ashkenazic  and 
Sephardic,  was  edited  by  .lacoli  Kopel  LijischUlzof 
Jleseritz,  in  two  parts(Slnb>ita,  ISO-I).  This  edition 
was  used  by  the  H.asidim  in  Volliynia  and  I'kraiiie. 
There  were  no  less  than  six  versions  of  the  so-called 
"Siddur  Nusah  ha-Ari  "  (Euria)  when  Israel  l!<'ShT 
adopted  theoriginal  Sephardic  minhag  (see  Hodkin- 
son,  "Toledot  'Anunude  I.Iabad,"  p.  31,  Kiinigsherg, 
1876).  The  siddur  of  the  Jews  of  Southern  Arabia 
(Jerusalem,  1894,  1898)  also  forms  (larl  of  the 
Sephardic  "minhag"  (Bachcr,  in  "J.  Q.  B."  xiv. 
.'581-021). 

The  translations  of  the  prayer-book  into  various 
languages  multiplied.  In  addition  to  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Judao-German,  Gernnui,  English,  French,  and 
Dutch  translations  that  were  earlier  than  the  nine- 
teenth c<'ntury,  there  appeared  "Tetillot  Yisrael,"  a 
Hebrew  text  with  Hungarian  translation  edited  by 
M.  Bo.senlhal  and  M.  liloch  (Prcsburg,  1841);  a 
Heljrew  and  Danish  edition  was  jirepared  by  A.  A. 
WolIT  (Copenhagen.  1845);  Hebrew  and  P<ilish,  by 
Hirsch  Liel>kind  (Warsiiw,  184(1);  Ile- 

Transla-  luew  and  Bohendan  (Vienna,  1847). 
tions.  The  Form  of  Daily  Prayers  (Minhag 
Sefarad)  was  translated  into  Mahrati 
by  Solomon  Sanniel  and  Ilayyiin  Samuel,  with  a 
prayer,  iu  Hebrew  ver.so  and  Mahrali,  for  Queen 
Victoria  (Bondiay,  1859).  A  Kumatnau  edilion, 
"Rugaciunile  Israelitor,"  was  edited  by  N.  C.  Pop- 
per (Bucharest  and  Vienna,  1868).  A  Russian  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Joseph  Hurwilz,  rabbi  of  Grodno 
(Wilna,  1870;  a  l)etter  edition,  with  introduction, 
by  Asher  W.ahl,  Wilna,  1S80).  "  Izraeliticki  :\[olit- 
venik  "  is  a  Croatian  translation  by  Caro  Schwartz 
(Agram,  1002;  see  Bloch's  "  Wochen.schrift,"  1902, 
p.  167).  All  these  translations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mahrali,  are  of  the  Ashkenazic  minhag. 

The  Karaites  published  various  editions  of  their 
prayer-book  (3  vols.,  Chufut-Kale,  1806;  4  vols., 
Eupat(n-ia,  1836;  4v()ls..  Vienna,  1854).  Their  latest 
siddur  is  much  abridged  (in  one  volume);  it  was 
edited  by  Joshua  b.  JIosesBazon  .Sirgani,  for  the  Con- 
gregation nf  Karrdte  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  by  authority 
of  the  Karaite  bet-din  at  Eupatoiia  iii  1898  (ed. 
Budapest,  1903).  A  very  interesting  discovery  was 
the  "Seder  Tetillot  ha-Falashini,"  jirayers  of  the 
Falasha  J<'ws  of  Abyssim'a  (Ethiopia  text  with  He- 
brew translation  by  Joseph  Ilalevy,  Paris,  1877). 
The  text  was  procured  by  Zerul)babel  h.  Jacob;  the 
prayers  were  composed  orcompiled  by  AbbaSakwin 
(pipD)  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  book  contains 
a  jirayer  by  the  angels  and  a  prayer  at  sacritices. 
Another  old  liturgy  is  that  of  the  Samaritans,  trans- 
literated if'to  Hebrew  by  M.  Heideidieim  (Leipsic, 
1885;  comp.  "La  Liturgie  Samaritaine,  Office  dn 
Soir  des  Fetes,"  by  S.  Hajipoport,  Paris,  1900). 

In  America  the  "Seder  lia-Tefillot  "  of  the  Sephar- 
dim appeared  with  an  English  translation  by  S.  11. 
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Jackson  (New  York,  1826).  A  luuch  improved  Se- 
l)lninlic  siddur,  "Siflc  Ziiddikim,"  was  edited  by 
Isaac  Leeser  in  Pliiladclpliia  in  1837  (2d  ed.  1846). 
Tlie  A.slikcna/,inisatislied  themselves  witli  tlie  Euro- 
pean editions,  some  of  wliieli  tliey  republislietl  in 
New  York,  allliough  Leeser  published  also,  with  an 
English  translation,  the  daily  prayers  of  the  Ashke- 
uazie  rilnal. 

In  Eiiiiland  the  English  translation  of  tlie  prayer- 
book  received  various  improvements  during  the 
ninetceulli  century.  The  bestedition  of  the  Sejihar- 
dic  ritual  is  that  of  I).  A.  de  Sola,  revised  by  tlie 
haliani  Jloses  Gaster  (ed.  London,  191)1),  and  the 
best  edition  of  tlie  daily  prayers  of  the  Ashkenazim 
wasi)ublished  for  the  United  Hebrew  Congregations 
of  the  British  Empire,  authorized  by  Chief  Rabbi 
N.  M.  Adler  (2d  ed.,  London,  1891).  The  cost  of 
production  was  defrayed  by  Jlrs.  Nalhauiel  Monte- 
fiore,  and  the  book  sold  at  one  shilling.  The  te.xt 
was  corrected  from  the  naeredition;  the  translation 
is  by  S.  Singer.  The  low  price  of  the  siddiir  in- 
duced a  large  exportation  to  America.  JNIore  re- 
cently A.  Davis  and  IL  N.  Adler  have  begun  a 
Service-Book  for  the  Festivals,  with  an  English  ver- 
sion and  with  metrical  translations  of  the  piyyutim 
by  Israel  Zaugwill  and  others  (London,  1904). 
Reform  Kitual :  The  first  Ueform  prayer- 
book  for  public  divine  service  was  the  "Seder  ha- 
'Abodiih,  Jlinhag  Kehal  Bay  it  Hadash  "("Ordnung 
derOelfentlichen  Andachtfiir  die  Sabbath  und  Fest- 
tage  des  Ganzeu  Jahres,  uach  dem  Gebrauche  des 
Neuen  Tcmpel-Vercins"),  in  Hebrew  and  German, 
for  Sabbath  and  holy-daj'  services.  The  reading 
began  from  the  left  side  of  the  siddur,  and  the  He- 
brew was  pronounced  in  the  Sephardic  style.  The 
siddur  was  edited  by  S.  I.  Friinkeland  I.  M.  Bresse- 
lau  and  dedicated  to  Israel  Jacobsou  (Hamburg, 
1818).  Previous  to  this  edition  there  were  several 
prayer-books  in  more  or  less  abridged  form,  in  the 
vernacular,  but,  being  intended  for  pri- 
The  Ham-  vate  devotion,  tlicseai<iused  no  opposi- 
burg   New     tion  on  the  part  of  the  Ortliodox  Jews, 

Temple       as  did  the  "  Ilamburg-Tempel-Gebet- 
"Ge-         buch."     On   Oct.    26,   1818,   imniedi- 
betbuch."    ately  after  the  holy  days,  tlie  Ham- 
burg rabbinate,  consisting  of  Baruch 
b.  MeirOzers(ab  bet  din),  and  Moses  JaflCe  and  Jehiel 
]\Iicliel   Speier  (dayyaniiii),   protested   against   and 
dcncumced  it  in  all   the  synagogues  of  Hamburg. 
Their  objections  were   mainly  to:   (1)  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  text;  (2)  changes  in  the  text; 
(3)   substitution   of    translations   for   parts  of   the 
prayers;   (4)  abolition  of  the  silent  prayer;  (.5)  elim- 
ination of  various  references  to   the  restoration  of 
Palestine  and  to  the  Temple  sacrifice  of  the  future. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  references  to  the  res- 
urrection of  tile  dead;  the  changes  in  the  text  were 
mainly  directed  against  the  belief  in  the  Messiah  and 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  Tem- 
ple sacrifice.  Thus,  in  the  benediction  before 
Shema',  in  place  of  "O  bring  us  in  peace  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  make  us  go  up- 
right to  our  land,"  was  substituted,  "Have  mercy 
on  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  bring  us  blessing  and 
peace  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth."  In  the 
Musaf   prayer,  in    place   of  "and  Thou  hast  coni- 


nianded  us  to  bring  the  additional  olTering  of  the 
Sabbath.  May  it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  our  God,  to 
lead  us  up  iu  joy  into  our  land,  where  we  will 
prepare  unto  Thee  the  offerings  that  are  obligatory 
for  us,"  etc.,  the  following  occurs:  "'Tliou  hast 
commanded  Muses  on  Mount  Sinai  to  prepare  the 
additional  ofleringof  the  Sabbath.  Therefore,  may 
it  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  to  accept  in  mercy  the  ut- 
terings  of  our  lips  instead  of  our  obligatory  .sacri- 
fices." These  changes,  however,  were  inconsistent 
with  portions  of  the  text  left  intact,  such  as:  in  the 
'Amidali,  "  Let  our  eyes  behold  the  return  in  mercy 
to  Zion " ;  in  "Ya'aleh  we-Yabo,"  "The  reineni- 
brance  of  the  Messiah  the  son  of  David";  and  in 
the  Musaf  of  the  holy  days,  "On  account  of  our  sins 
were  exiled  from  our  land  .  .  .  Thou  mayest  again 
iu  mercy  upon  us  and  upon  Thy  Sanctuary  speedily 
rebuild  it  and  magnify  its  glury."  The  'Abodali, 
reciting  the  mode  of  sacrifice  in  the  Temple  by  the 
high  priest,  was  incluiled  in  the  JIusaf  of  Yoin 
Kippur.  These  contradictions,  perhaps,  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  desire  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment to  avoid  too  strong  an  opposition  to  apjjarent 
flaws  in  the  Jewish  ritual. 

The  iutertliction  of  the  Hamburg  rabbinate  con- 
lined  the  use  of  the  new  prayer-liook  to  a  very  nar- 
row circle,  even  among  the  members  of  the  Ueform 
party;  and  this  led  to  conservative  modilications  in 
the  second  edition,  entitled  "Gcbelbiich  fiir  die  Oef- 
fentliche  und  Hitusliche  Andacht  der  Israelilen" 
(Hamburg,  1841),  by  the  restoration  of  .some  of  the 
Hebrew  sections  and  the  week-day  prayers,  and  oniis- 
sion  of  the  benediction  "  We-la-Malshinim  "  of  the 
'Amidali.  But  these  modifications  were  insutticieut 
to  satisfy  the  Orthodox  party,  and  Isaac  Bernays,  the 
hakam-rabbi  of  Hamburg,  on  Oct.  11,  1841,  proninl- 
gated  an  anathema  against  the  use  of  the  Keforin 
prayer-book  aud  stigmatized  it  as  "  frivolous  "  and 
as  designed  to  deny  "the  religious  future  proini.sed 
to  Israel  "  (religiiis-verhcissene  Zukunft").  On  the 
other  hand,  Samuel  Holdheim  and  Abraham  Geigcr 
expressed  their  approval.  Geiger  even  wished  that 
the  Hamburg  Temple  prayer-book  contained  less 
Hebrew,  since  it  is  not  understood  by  the  wor- 
shipers. He  desired  more  radical  changes  in  the 
text,  l)ut  disa|iiirovcd  the  Se]iliardic  pronunciation. 
Zacharias  FranUel  approveil  the  changes  in  the  piy- 
yutim and  would  have  allowed  the  omission  of  sac- 
rifice references,  but  he  criticized  the  other  changes. 
Frankcl  opposed  the  omission  of  "  O  cause  a  new 
light  to  shine  upon  Zion  "  from  the  benediction  be- 
fore Sheiiiii',  notwithstanding  that  it  is  omitted  from 
the  siddur  of  Saadia  Gaon.  Frankel  argued  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  legality  hut  of  sentiment,  and 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  affecting  the  national  and 
historical  spirit  of  Judaism  by  changing  the  form  of 
a  prayer  which  is  recited  by  tlie  Jews  all  over  the 
world.  He  also  criticized  the  inconsistency  created 
by  eliminaling  "Restore  the  i)riests  to  their  service, 
the  Levitcs  to  their  song  and  psalmody,"  while  leav- 
ing the  references  to  the  prayer  for  the  rebuilding 
of  tlie  Temple. 

Evidently  Frankel's  criticism  took  effect.  At  any 
rate  Geiger's  view  regarding  the  Reform  prayer- 
book  occasioned  a  pronounced  reactimi,  Geiger's 
own  "  Seder  Tefillah  Debar  Yam  be-Yomo  "  ("  Israe- 
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litisches  Gebetbuch  fUr  den  Ocffcntlichcn  Gotles- 
dicnst  in  Ganzcn  Jalire."  Breslau,  1854)  is  certsiinly 
less  riuliciil  Ihan  t'ithir  edition  of  the  Hamburg 
Temple  i)niyer  book.  Geigei's  siddur  reads  from 
riglit  to  left  and  contains  almost  the 

Geig-er's      wbole   Hebrew   text  of   the  prayers. 

Siddur.  Indeed,  the  changes  are  so  few  and 
insignificant  that  it  could  easily  pass 
for  an  Orthodo.x  prayer-t)ook.  Tliere  are  even  the 
benedictions  for  zizit  and  phylacteries  in  the  week- 
day service,  including  Minliah  and  Ma'arib.  In 
the  benediction  "  We-la-Malshinim  "  "slanderers." 
"evil-doers."  and  "the  arrogant"  are  changed  to 
"slander,"  "evil,"  and  "arrogance."  Nearly  all 
the  references  to  the  Messiah  and  the  restoration 
remain  untouched.  The  iMusaf  for  Sabbatli  con- 
tains the  words  "and  the  additional  olTeriiig  of  the 
Sabbath-day  we  will  prepare  [omitting  "and  olfer 
up  "]  \mto  Thee  in  love,"  etc.  The  siddur  has  also 
the  prayers  for  the  close  of  Sabbath,  including  "  We- 
Yitten  Leka."  In  the  New-Year's  prayer  is  in- 
cluded the  Shofar  service,  and  the  Musaf  Yom  Kip- 
pur  lias  nearly  the  complete  list  of  the  "  Al-Het." 

The  licform  ritual  of  tlie  Hamburg  Temple  was 

carried  over  to  England,  when^  D.  ^V'.  JIarks  edited 

a  "Seder  ha-Tetillot,"on  Reform  lines,  for  the  West 

London  Synagogue  of  British  .Jews  (London,  1841). 

The  Orlhodo.x  .Jews,  more  especially  of  the  Sepliar- 

dic  branch,  condemned  tlie  innovation. 

In  Eng'land  and     Ilaliani    Hapliael    Meldola    and 

and  t'hirf  l{alil>i  Ilirschel  inddished  an  in- 

Araerica.     lerdict  against   the  new  i)iayer-book 

on  -May  10,  1841,  characterizing  it  "a 

great  evil,"  "an  abomination"  wliich  should  not  be 

brought  into  a  Jewish  home.     Bi'*\vhile  cliecked  in 

England.  Reform  developed  in  Germany,  the  second 

edition  of  the  "Gebetbuch  fiir  .Judische  Reformge- 

meinden"  ajipearing  at  Berlin  in  18.")2. 

Reform  prayer-books  in  America  were  published 
soon  after  18.50:  L.  Merzbachcr's  "  Seder  Tefillah  " 
(New  York,  1855;  2d  cd..  S.  Adler,  1863);  Wise's 
"Minhag  America"  (Hebrew  and  English,  and  He- 
brew and  German;  Cincinnati,  IH.^T);  Einliorn's 
"'Olat  Taniid  "  (Hebrew  and  German;  Baltimore, 
18.58);  Benjannn  S/old's  "  Kodesh  Ilillulim  "  (He- 
brew and  German;  ib.  1862).  The  authors  of  the 
American  prayer-books  were  extremely  radical  in 
the  abridgment  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  elim- 
inating all  references  to  a  personal  Messiah,  the 
restoration,  an<l  the  resurrection  of  tlie  dead,  and  in 
lilace  of  "resurrection,"  "immortality"  was  some- 
times substituted.  For  example,  in  the  'Amidali, 
instead  of  "  Go'el  "  (Redeemer)  was  substituted  "  ge- 
'ulah  "  (redemption) ;  and  for  "  meliayyeh  ha-metim  " 
(who  quickenest  tlie  dead)  was  substituted  "me- 
hayyeh  lia-kol"  (who  vivitiest  all  things  [Adlcr's 
ed.]),  or  "meliayyeh  nishmat  ha-metim  "  ( wliokeeji- 
eth  alive  the  souls  of  dying  mortals  ["  Jlinhag  Ameri- 
ca"]), or  "notea'  l.iayyc  'olani  tic-lokeuu  "  (who  hast 
implanted  within  us  immortal  life  |Einhoin  ver- 
.sion,  adopted  in  "The  I'nion  Frayer-Book  "]).  A 
ciiriouserror  occurs  in  the  English  translation  in  thi' 
"Minhag  America":  the  words  "zorea'  zedakot  " 
(He  sowcth  righteousness)  are  rendered  "  the  arm 
of  justice" — "zorea'  "  being  mistaken  for  "zeroa'  " 
(see  Ci'icinnati  Conference  revision,  1872). 


Marcus  Jastrow  collaborated  with  Benjamin  Szold 
in  tlie  revision  of  the  hitter's  prayer-book,  and  edited 
"  'Abodat  Yisrael  "  for  the  synagogue  and  "  Hegyon 
Leb"  for  the  home  (1870,  with  English  translation). 

David  Levy's  "'Abodat  iia-Kodesh,"  for  the  Con- 
gregation Beth  Elohim,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (1879), 
retains  the  phrase  "inehayyeb  ha-metim,"  which 
lie  renders  "  who  granted  eternal  life  to  the  dead." 
Isaac  S.  Moses' "Tetillah  le-Mosheli "  (^lihvaukee, 
1884)  is  largely  devoted  to  a  revision  of  the  trans- 
lation. Joseph  Kiauskoiif's  "Service  Ritual  "  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1888;  2d  ed.  1892)  claims  to  preserve  only 
the  "si)irit"  of  the  prayers;  he  omits  even  the 
Patriarchal  benediction.  The  book  consists  chietiy 
of  readings  and  choral  chants. 

Perliaps  the  most  radical  prayer-book  is  Joseph 
Leonard  Levy's  "Book  of  Prayer"  (Pittsburg,  11)02; 
see  D.  W.  Amram  in  "Reform  Advocate,"  1903,  |). 
544).  Einhorn's  "'Olat  ha-Tamid,"  with  emenda- 
tions and  Engli.sh  translation  by  E.  G.  Hirsch  (Chi- 
cago, 1896),  has  become  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  Reform  liturgy  of  America. 

The  standard  Reform  prayer-book  is  the  "Seder 
Tetillat  Yisrael  "  ("Tlie  Uiiicm  Prayer-Book  for  Jew- 
ish Worship";  edited  and  jiublished  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis;  2  vols..  Cincin- 
nati, 1895).  Part  i.  contains  prayers  for  the  Sab- 
bath, the  three  festivals,  and  the  week-days;  part 
ii.  contains  prayers  for  New-Year'.s  Day  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  This  prayer-book  has  more  Hebrew 
than  other  American  Reform  prayer-books.  The 
prayer  for  mourners  occupies  a  prominent  place,  as 
do  the  silent  devotions.  It  contains  also  "The 
Blessing  of  the  Light "  for  Hanukkah 
"The  (on  Salibath  eve),  readings  from  the 
Union        Torali    and    Haftarah    (translations). 

Prayer-      selections  from    the    Si'iiptures,  and 

Book."  recitations.  It  lias  no  Musaf  prayer. 
"Abinu  JIalkenu"  is  recited  on  Rosh 
lia-SIianah  and  Yom  Kippur.  "Our  Father,  our 
King!  inscribe  us  in  the  book  of  life,"  is  paraphrased 
".  .  .  help  us  to  lead  a  good  and  iiure  life."  "In- 
scribe us  in  the  book  of  redem]ition  and  salvation" 
does  not  occur,  though  the  Hebrew  ajijiears  there 
unchanged.  The  Yom  Kippur  service  is  divided 
into  five  parts:  Evening,  Jlorning,  Afternoon,  .Me- 
morial, and  Concluding  Prayers. 

By  1905,  ten  j-ears  after  its  publication,  "The 
Cnion  Prayer-Book"  had  been  adopted  by  183  Re- 
form congregatious,  and  G2.234  copies  had  lieeu 
issued. 

liiBI.iOfiRAi'HY  :  Fiirst.  In  Orient.  1M2,  pp.  2il-2;i:i  (I'luiniiTiitps 
fourteen  distinct  works  on  Itie  sut),iect  of  tlie  Itiiinliiir?  Ueforrii 
Frayer-Hoolil ;  Zcitunn  dts  Jwh  ntlniuis.  I.s42.  No.  H;  Ilolz- 
man,  'Emelf  liefa'im.  New  York.  lS(i."> ;  Etnannel  Sclirelber, 
lie  formed  J itddism,  pp.  131-1.J6,  Spokane,  1H92. 

A.  J.  D.  E. 

PRAYER-MOTIVES.    See  Music,  Svna- 

ooi;ai,. 

PREACHING.     See  Homii.etics. 

PRECEDENCE :  Priority  and  preference  given 

to  individuals  as  a  matter  of  established  rule  or  eti- 
(piette.  Tlie  superiority  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife  was  recognized  when  God  said  to  Eve,  "He 
[Adam]  shall  rule  over  thee."  The  male  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  female,  and  the  tirst-born  son  received 
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a  double  share  of  the  inlieiitance.  The  issue  of 
a  bondwoman  was  considered  of  a  lower  class 
(Gen,  xxi.  10).  Class  distinction  was  established  in 
Efiypt,  where  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  set  free 
from  bondage  (Ex.  R.  v.  20),  and  where  its  members 
preserved  records  of  their  pedigrees  (Num.  R.  xiii. 
111).  The  Levites  were  given  charge  of  the  Sanctuary 
(Num.  xviii.  1).  Aaron  headed  the  family  of  priests. 
Tims  three  classes  were  formed — the  Kohanim,  the 
Levites,  and  the  Israelites.  These  divisions  re- 
mained, nominally,  after  the  Temple 
Classes  was  destroyed.  Precedence  was  .still 
and  Banks,  given  to  the  Kohen,  after  whom  came 
the  Levite,  and  then  the  Israelite;  this 
order  was  observed  in  choosing  those  who  were  to 
read  in  the  synagogue  the  weekly  portion  of  tlie 
Pentateuch  (Git.  v.  8;  see  Law,  Reading  fho.utiik). 
The  Kohen  is  entitled  to  precedence  in  the  reading 
of  the  Torah  and  in  saying  grace,  and  he  receives 
tlie  best  portion  at  the  meal  (Git,  fiOb).  The  Israel- 
ites are  ranked  as  follows;  the  learned  men  who 
are  the  officers  of  the  community;  after  these, 
learned  men  who  deserve  to  hold  such  positions 
(candidates) ;  next,  the  leading  men  of  the  congrega- 
tions; then  the  common  people  (Git.  00a;  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  (Iral.i  Hayyim,  136).  Men  of  authority  who 
render  (h^cisions  precede  those  who  are  learned  in  pil- 
jndistic  argumentation  ("Be'er  Heteb,"  ad  lor.). 

Order  of  precedence  according  to  the  baraita  runs 
as  follows:  (1)  one  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil 
(king);  (2)  the  high  priest;  (8)  one  anointed  for  bat- 
tle (licld-commander);  (4)  the  substitute  high  priest; 
(5)  tlie  chief  of  the  guard  (of  the  Temple  "nia'a- 
mad  ") ;  (6)  the  chief  of  the  bet  din ;  (7)  tlie  trus- 
tee of  the  Temple;  (8)  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple; 
(9)  the  ordinaiy  priest;  (10)  tlie  Levite;  (11)  the 
Israelite;  (12)  the  bastard;  (13)  the  Nethiuite  (see 
Josh.  ix.  37);  (14)  the"  ger"  or  proselyte;  (15)  the  re- 
leased slave  (who  has  embraced  Judaism).  This 
order  holds  good  only  where  there  is  equality  in 
learning;  otherwise  the  learned  bastard  precedes  the 
ignorant  high  priest  (Tosef.,  Hor.  ii.  [ed.  Zucker- 
niandl,  p.  476];  comp.  Yer.  Hor.  iii.  5).  "The  ha- 
kam  jireccdes  the  unlearned  king  because  when  a 
hakam  dies  he  leaves  a  vacancy ;  but  when  a  king 
dies  anj-  Israelite  is  fit  to  succeed  liim.  .  .  .  The 
king  precedes  the  liigh  priest ;  the  high  priest  pre- 
cedes the  prophet "  (Hor.  13a). 

It  was  the  custom  tliat  the  younger  girl  should 
not  marry  before  her  elder  sister  (Gen.  xxix.  26). 
A  public  marriage  ceremony  has  precedence  over 
a  ])ul)lic  funeral,  and  a  reception  to  the  king  pre- 
cedes both.  King  Agrippa,  iiowever,  gave  way  to 
the  bridal  procession  at  the  crossing  of  the  highway 
(Ket.  17a).     In  the  synagogue,  if  there 

Marriage  lie  present  both  a  bridegroom  and  a 
Pre-         mourner,    the     bridegroom    and    the 

cedence.  wedding-parly  leave  first,  and  the 
mourner  with  the  consolers  afterward 
(Tos.  Ket.  iifl  Inc.).  Tlie  bridegroom  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  table  (SI.  \\.  28b),  and  has  iiriority  over  others 
in  the  honor  of  reading  tlie  Torah.  The  bridegroom 
wlio  marries  a  virgin  precedes  one  who  marries  a 
widow;  liut  one  who  marries  a  divorcee  ranks  after 
both  ("Be'er  Heteb"  to  Oral.)  Hayyim,  136,  1). 

The  ancient  custom  at  meals  was  to  recline  on 


couches.  The  liighest  in  rank  sits  at  the  head  of 
the  table ;  the  next  in  rank,  at  the  upper  end  ;  next, 
at  the  lower  end.  R.  Johanan  said,  "The  host, 
breaks  the  bread  and  the  guest  says  grace."  The 
washing  of  the  liands  before  meals  begins  with  the 
higliest  in  rank  and  ends  with  the  lowest.  The 
washing  of  the  fingers  after  meals  begins  with  the 
highest,  provided  there  are  no  more  than  live  [lersons 
present;  if  there  are  more,  the  washing  begins  with 
the  lowest  and  proceeds  upward,  until  tlie  tifth 
person  from  the  head  is  reached ;  then  tlie  iiighest 
in  rank  washes,  followed  by  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  tifth  (IJer.  4Ca,  b).  Brothers  sit  accord- 
ing to  age  (Gen.  xliii.  3,  Rashi). 

On  dangerous  roads  the  lowest  in  rank  goes  first. 
Thus  Jacob,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  Esau,  ar- 
ranged that  the  liandmaids  with  their  children 
should  precede  Leah  and  herchildren,  who  went  be- 
lm\:  Rachel  and  Joseph,  though  Jacob  himself  cou- 
rageously lieaded  all  (Gen.  xxxiii.  1-3).  The  man 
must  not  follow  the  w^iman.  "Rather  follow  a 
lion  than  a  woman."  R.  Nahman  called  Manoah  an 
"  'am  haarez  "  because  he  "  went  after  liis  wife  " 
(Judges  xiii.  11;  Ber.  61a).     Aaron  was  always  to 

the  right  of  Moses.     When  three  per- 

■When        sons  are  walking  together,  the  superior 

Traveling,    walks  in  the  middle;  the  next  in  rank 

on  his  right,  and  the  other  on  his  left 
(Er.  .54b).  Women  ride  behind  men,  as  is  evident 
from  the  ease  of  Reliekah,  who  followed  Eliezer 
(Gen.  xxiv.  61).  While  Rabbah  b.  Huna  and  Levi 
b.  Huna  b.  I.Iiyya  were  on  a  journey  the  latter's 
donkey  moved  in  front  of  the  former's.  Rabbah, 
being  higher  in  rank,  was  offended  by  the  apparent 
slight  until  H.  Levi  apologized  and  spoke  of  a  new 
subject  "in  order  to  brighten  him  up"  (Shah.  51b). 
When  two  camels  meet,  the  one  more  heavily  laden 
has  the  right  of  way  (J.  Briskin,  "Taw  Yehoshna'," 
p.  72,  Warsaw,  18!)o).  According  to  another  au- 
thority, no  order  of  precedence  should  be  observed 
on  the  road  or  on  a  bridge,  or  in  the  washing  of  un- 
clean hands  (Ber.  47a).  At  the  lavatory  the  one  who 
enters  has  precedence  over  the  one  who  comes  out ; 
at  the  bath-house  the  order  is  reversed  (J.  Briskin, 
I.e.  pp.  31,  32).  In  ascending  stairs  or  a  ladder  the 
highest  in  rank  ascends  first;  in  descending,  he  goes 
down  last.  On  entering  a  prison  tlie  lowest  in  rank 
enters  last.  The  host  enters  the  house  first  and  leaves 
last  (Derek  Erez,  iii.).  In  the  case  of  ransom  the 
order  runs:  the  mother,  oneself,  the  son.  the  father, 
the  religious  teacher  (Tosef.  ii.).     See  Etiquette; 

GUKKTIXO.   FOIt.MS  OF. 

E.  r  J.  D.  E. 

PRECENTOR.     See  Hazzan. 

PRECIOUS  STONES.     See  Ge.ms. 

PREDESTINATION  :  The  belief  that  the  des-  , 
tinvof  man  isdeleriiiiiuii  beforehand  by  God.  "Pre- 
destination "  in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  term  "  preordination,"  applied  to  the  moral 
agents  as  predetermining  either  election  to  eternal 
life  or  leproliation.  This  latter  view  of  predestina- 
tion, held  by  Christian  and  Mohammedan  theologians. 
is  foreign  to  Judaism,  which,  professing  the  prin- 
ciple of  Fkkk  Wii,i„  teaches  that  eternal  life  and 
reprobation  are  dependent  solely  upon  man's  good 
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or  evil  lutioiis.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  mateiiiU  life, 
as  to  whether  man  will  ex|)erieiice  good  fortune  or 
meet  adversity,  that  .Judaism  recognizes  a  divine 
decision.  Aeiording  to  .losephus,  who  desired  to 
jjresept  the  Jewish  parties  as  so  many  philosophical 
schools,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were 
divided  on  this  qneslion.  The  Pharisees  held  that 
notallthiugsarediviiiely  jiredeslined,  hut  that  some 
are  dependent  on  the  will  of  man;  the  .Sadducees 
denied  any  interference  of  God  in  human  affairs; 
while  the  Essenes  uscrihed  every  tiling  to  divine  pre- 
destination C'B.  J."  ii.  8.  g  14;  -'Ant."  xiii.  5,  §  9). 

In  this  controversy  the  real  point  at  issue  was 
the  question  of  divine  providence.  As  followers  of 
Epicurus,  the  Sadducees,  according  to  Josephus, 
held  that  all  the  phenomena  of  this  world  are  due 
to  chance  and  they  denied  the  existence  of  a  divine 
providence.  The  Essenes  attributed  everything  to 
the  will  of  God,  and,  exairgerating  the  conception 
of  divine  providence,  denied  to  man  any  initiative. 
The  Pliari.sees,  fully  aware  that  predestination  ine- 
eludes  free-will,  adopteil  a  middle  view,  declaring 
that  man  is  subject  to  predcstinalion  in  his  material 
life,  but  is  completely  free  in  his  spiritual  life.  This 
view  is  expressed  in  the  teaching  of  R.  Akiba(Abot 
iii.  1.^):  "All  is  foreseen,  yet  freedom  is  granted"; 
and  in  the  similar  saying  of  K.  Hauina,  "All  is  in 
the  power  of  Goil,  except  the  fear  of  (Jod  "  (Ber. 
:i3li;  N'iddah  Kib).  Another  saying  of  Hanina's  is, 
"  A  man  does  not  hurt  his  finger  in  this  world  unless 
it  has  been  decreed  above"  (Hul.  7b).  .Similarly  it 
is  said,  "The  plague  may  rage  for  seven  years,  and 
yet  no  man  will  die  before  the  appointed  hour" 
(Sanh.  29a;  Yeb.  114b). 

The  most  striking  example  of  predestinarian  be- 
lief found  in  the  Talnnnl  is  the  legend  concerning 
Elea/.ar  ben  Pedat.  This  amora.  being  in  strait<'ned 
<'ircnmstances,  asked  God  how  long  he  would  suffer 
from  his  poverty.  The  answer,  received  in  a  dream, 
was,  "  My  son.  wouldst  thou  have  Me  overthrow 
tlu^  world?"  (Ta'an.  2.ja);  the  meaning  being  th.at 
Elea/.ar's  poverty  could  not  be  helped,  he  having 
been  predestined  to  be  poor. 

.Some  later  doctors  of  the  Talmud  admittetl  an- 
other kind  of  predestination,  which  widely  differs 
from  the  old  doctrine;  this  is  the  Iwlief  that  every 
person  has  a  particular  star  with  which  his  destiny 
is  indissolul)l\'  bound.  Rabba  saiil. 
Connection  "Progeny,  duration  of  life,  and  sidi- 
with  sist<'nce  an^  dependent  upon  the  con- 

Astrology,  stellalions"  (M.  K.  28a).  This  astro- 
logical predestination  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  because  it  solved  the  ever-recurring 
<luestion.  "  Why  does  a  just  God  sooftcn  jx-rmit  the 
wicked  to  lead  happy  lives,  while  many  righteous 
are  miserable?"  However,  whether  man's  destiny 
be  regulated  by  a  providential  or  by  an  astrological 
predestination,  it  can  sometimes,  according  to  the 
liabbis.  be  changed  through  prayer  and  devotion. 

The  discussions  that  arose  between  the  Asii' ahiy.\, 
the  Islamic  jiartizans  of  predestination,  and  their 
opi)onents,  the  Jlotazilites,  found  an  echo  in  Jewish 
literature.  In  an  essay  entitled  "  Iggeret  ha-Geze- 
rah,"  Abner  of  Burgos  propounds  the  Ash'ariya 
doctrine  of  predestination,  according  to  which  every 
human  act,  both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual 


life,  is  predestined.  This  doctrine,  however,  was 
condiated  by  all  Jewish  thiidvcrs,  and  especially  by 
Maimonides.  who  pointed  out  all  the  absiu'dities  to 
which  the  Ash'ari\'a  were  compelled  to  hnvv  re- 
course in  order  to  sustain  their  views  ("Morcli  Ne- 
bukim,"  iii.,  ch.  xvii.). 

K  I.  Bk, 

PREEXISTENCE:  Existence  previous  to 
earthly  life  or  to  Cremation,  attributed  in  afiocryphul 
and  rabbinical  writings  to  persons  and  things  form- 
ing part  of  the  divine  plan  of  human  sjilvation  or 
the  world's  government. 

Preexistence  of  the  Souls  of  the  Righteous  : 
"licl'dre  God  created  the  world  He  held  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  .souls  of  the  righteous."  This  view, 
apparently,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Zend-Avesta, 
in  which  the  holy  "  fravashis"  (souls)  of  the  heroes  of 
Mazdaism  have  a  cosmic  character.  With  these  Ahu- 
ramazda  holds  coiuicil  before  creating  the  world 
("Bundahi.s,"  ii.  9;  "S.  B.  E."  v.  14;  eonip.  xxiii. 
17i)-2;iO;  Spiegel.  "Eranische  Altertluimskunde," 
ii.  91-9S).  Enoch  speaksof  an  assembly  of  the  holy 
anil  righteousones  in  heaven  uncU'r  the  wings  of  the 
Lord  of  the  spirits,  with  the  Elect  (the  Messiah)  in 
their  midst  (xxxix.  4-7,  xl.  .5,  Ixi.  12);  he  mentions 
especiall)'  the  "first  fathers  and  the  righteous  who 
have  dwelt  in  that  place  [paradise]  from  the  begin- 
ning" (Ixx.  4).  In  fact,  it  is  a  "congregation  of 
the  righteous  "  in  heaven  that  will  a]ip(;ar  in  the 
Messianic  time  (xxxviii.  3,  liii.  6,  Ixii.  8|,  and  "the 
Elect,  who  had  been  hidden,  will  be  revealed  with 
them"  (xlviii.  6,  Ixii.  7),  Likewise,  it  is  said  in 
IV  Esd.  vii.  28,  xiii.  .52,  xiv.  9  that  "the  hidden 
Messiah  will  be  revealed  together  with  all  those  that 
are  with  him."  Parsism  casts  light  on  the  origin 
and  siginficance  of  this  belief  also.  In  "  Bundahis" 
(xxix.  .5-6,  XXX.  17)  the  immortals  that  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Soshians  ("  the  Savior  ")  are  mentioned 
by  name,  and  the  number  of  the  righteous  men  and 
damsels  that  live  forever  is  specified  as  fifteen  each 
(Windischman,  "Zoroastrische  Studien,"  1863,  i)p. 
244-249;  comp.  "the  thirty  righteousones  that  stand 
before  God  all  day  preserving  the  world  "  :  Gen.  H. 
xxxvi.  ;  Ycr.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  40;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  v.; 
Suk.  45b has "  the  thiriy-six  righteous  ").  The  Sy riac 
Apoc.  Baruch  (xxx.  12)  speaks  of  "a  certain  number 
of  righteous  souls  that  will  come  forth  from  their 
retreats  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  "  (comp.  Yeb. 
62a:  "The  .son  of  David  will  not  come  until  all  the 
souls  have  left  the  cage  "  ["guf,"  "columbarium  "]). 

Of  the  preexistence  of  Moses  mention  is  made  in 
Assumptio  ilosis  (i.  14):  "He  designed  me  and  pre- 
pared me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  I 
should  be  the  mediator  of  the  Covenant";  similarly 
in  an  apocryphon  entitled  "Joseph's  Prayer,"  quoted 
by  Origen.in  Johaiuiem  xxv.,  opp.  iv.  84,  where 
Jacob  says,  "I  am  an  angel  of  God  and  a  primeval 
spirit,  thefirst-born  of  all  creatures,  and  like  me  were 
Abraham  and  Isaac  created  before  any  ol  her  work  of 
God.  I  am  invested  with  the  highest 
IVIoses  and  office  in  the  face  of  God  and  invoke 
the  Him  by  His  ineffable  name."     The  Pa- 

Patriarchs,  triarchs  are,  indeeil,  declared  to  have 
been  part  of  the  ^lerkabah  (Gen.  11. 
Ixxii.  7;  comp.  the  bridal  gown  of  AsEN.\Tn,  "pre- 
pared from  the  beginnings  of  the  world"). 
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An  iiiicieut  baraita  handed  down  in  different  ver- 
sions enumerates  six  or  seven  persons  or  tilings  cre- 
ated before  the  world  came  into  existence:  (1)  the 
Torah,  which  is  called  "the  firstling  of  His  way  " 
(Prov.  viii.  23.  Hebr.);  (2)  the  throne  of  glory,  which 
is  "established  of  old  "  (Ps.  xciii.  2);  (S)  the  sanc- 
tuary— "From  the  beginning  is  the  place  of  our 
sanctuary  "  (Jer.  xvii.  12j;  (4)  the  Patriarchs — "I  saw 
your  fathers  as  the  first  ripe  in  the  fig-tree  at  her 
tirstlime"(Hos.  ix.  10);  (5)  Israel— "Thy  congrega- 
tion, which  Thou  hast  created  from  the  beginning  " 
(Ps.  Ixxiv.  3,  Hebr.);  (6)  the  Jlessiah—" Before  the 
.sun  his  name  sprouts  forth  as  Yinnon,  '  the  Awa- 
kener ' "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17,  rabbinical  interpretation); 
also,  "  His  issue  is  from  the  beginning  "  (Micali  v. 
1;  Pirke  R.  El.  iii.);  (7)  repentance — "Before  the 
mountains  weie  brought  forth,  or  even  thou  hadst 
formed  theearth  and  the  world,"  Thou  saidst,  "Re- 
turn [to  God]  ye  children  of  men  "  (Ps.  xc.  2-3). 

To  these  seven  some  added:  (8)  Gan  'Eden — 
"Tlie  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  from  the 
beginning  "  (Gen.  ii.  8,  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
"mi  Kedem  ");  and (9)  Gehenna — "Tofetis  ordained 
of  old  "  (Isa.  XXX.  33).  There  is  also  a  tenth  men- 
tioned in  some  sources:  the  Holy  Land — "The  first 
of  the  dust  of  the  world"  (Prov.  viii.  20,  Hebr. ;  Pes. 
54a;  Ned.  39b;  Pirke  R.  El.  iii.  ;  Taima  debe  Eli- 
yahu  R.  xxxi.  ;  Tan.,  Naso,  ed.  Buber.  p.  19;  Midr. 
Teh.  Ps.  lx.\iv. ;  Ps.  cxiii. ;  Gen.  R.  i.  3;  Sifre, 
Deut.  37). 

Many  parallels  are  found  in  the  various  Apocry- 
phal books.  "The  throne  of  glory  was  the  first 
thing  created  by  God  "  (Slavonic  Enoch,  xxv.  4). 
Paradise  with  all  the  treasui-es  of  reward  for  the 
righteous  (Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  xxxi.  20  [19])  is  prepared 
from  tlie  beginning  (Apoc.  Baruch,  iv.  6,  Iii.  7, 
Ixxxi.  4,  Ixxxiv.  6;  Slavonic  Enoch,  ix.  1,  xlix.  2; 
Etliio])ic  Enoch,  ciii.  3;comp.  xxxviii.  3;  IV  Esd. 
viii.  53).  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  also  are  pre- 
pared from  the  beginning  (Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix.  4; 
IV  Esd.  vi.  49;  comp.  B.  B.  44h) ;  and  the  glory  or  the 
light  of  the  first  day  is  prepared  for  the  righteous 
(Apoc.  Baruch,  xlviii.  49,  lix.  11,  Ixvi.  7;  IV  Esd. 
vii.  9,  viii.  52;  comp.  Hag.  12a;  Gen.  R.  iii.  6).  So 
with  Gehenna  and  its  tortures,  prepared  for  the 
wicked  (Apoc.  Baruch,  lix.  2;  IV  Esd.  vii.  84,  93; 
viii.  59;  xiii.  36;  Slavonic  Enoch,  x.  4).  Jerusalem 
also  has  existed  from  eternity  (Apoc.  Baruch,  iv.  3, 
6;  IV  Esd.  vii.  26,  viii.  52).  The  Messiah  .shall 
bring  all  the  hidden  treasures  to  light  (Enoch,  xlvi. 
3,  xlix.  4,  Ixi.  13;  IV  Esd.  xii.  33, "xiii.  35,  xiv.  9). 

In  the  New  Testament  the  same  view  is  expressed 
regarding  the  precxistence  of  persons  and  things 
forming  part  of  the  divine  salvation.  When  Jesus, 
in  John  viii.  58,  says,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I  am," 
allusion  is  made  to  the  precxistence  of  the  Messiah. 
So  is  the  Kingdom — that  is,  the  reward  of  paradise 
— "  prepared  for  you  [the  righteous] 
In  from   the   foundation  of  the  world  " 

the  New  (Matt.  xxv.  34;  comp.  Abot  iii.  10). 
Testament.  From  Matt.  xiii.  35  it  appears  that  tlie 
"dark sayings  of  oUl  "  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  3 
was  understood  to  refer  to  Messianic  seci-ets  pre- 
pared from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Similarly 
the  names  of  the  righteous  are  "  written  in  the  book  of 
life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (Rev.  xvii.  8). 


But  the  hlood  of  tlie  martyr  proiihets  was  also  be- 
lieved to  have  been  "shed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world"  (Luke  xi.  50);  hence,  also,  that  of  the 
"Lamb"  (Rev.  xiii.  8;  Heb.  ix.  26).  The  Apostles 
claimed  to  have  been,  with  their  master,  "chosen 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (Eph.  i.  4;  comp. 
John  xvii.  24;  I  Peter  i.  30;   lleb.  iv.  3).  K. 

Preexistence  of  the  Messiah  :  This  includes 
his  existence  liefore  Creation;  tlie  existence  of  his 
name;  his  existence  after  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Two  Biblical  passages  favor  the  view  of  the  pre- 
existence of  the  Jlessiah-  Micah  v.  1  (A.  V.  2). 
S])eaking  of  the  Bethlehemile  ruler,  says  thai  his 
"goings  forth  have  bein  from  of  old,  from  everlast- 
ing"; Dan.  vii.  13  speaks  of  "one  like  the  Son  of 
man,"  who  "came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
came  to  the  Ancient  of  days."  In  the  Messianic 
simililndes  of  Enoch  (xxxvii.-lxxi.)  the  three  pre- 
existences  are  spoken  of:  "The  Messiah  was  chosen 
of  God  licfore  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  he 
shall  be  before  Him  to  eternity  "  (xlviii.  0).  Before 
tlic!  sun  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  created,  or 
ever  the  stars  of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (  = 
God;  xlviii.  3).  Apart  from  these  passages,  there 
are  only  general  statements  that  the  >[essiah  was 
hidden  and  preserved  by  God  (Ixii.  6-7,  xlvi.  1-3), 
without  any  declaration  as  to  when  he  began  to 
be.  His  preexistence  is  affirmed  also  in  II  Esdras 
(about  90  C.E.),  according  to  which  he  has  been  pre- 
served and  hidilen  by  God  "a  great  .season";  nor 
shall  mankind  see  him  save  at  the  hour  of  his  ap- 
pointed day  (xii.  32;  xiii.  36.  52;  xiv.  9),  although 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  antemundane  existence 
either  of  his  person  or  of  his  name  (comp.  Syriac 
Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix.  3). 

Thus  also  the  Rabbis.  Of  the  seven  things  fash- 
ioned before  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  last  was 
the  name  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  17;  Pes. 
54a;  Tan.,  Naso,  ed.  Buber,  No.  19;  and  parallels); 
and  the  Targum  regards  the  preexistence  of  the 
Messiah's  name  as  implied  in  Micah  v.  1  (A.  V.  2), 
Zech.  iv.  7,  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

The  "Spirit  of  God"  which  "moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters"  (Gen.  i.  2)  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Messiah  (Gen.  R,  viii.  1;  comp.  Pesilj.  R.  152b. 
which  reads  as  follows,  alluding  to  Isa.  xi.  3:  "The 
Messiah  was  born  [created]  when  the  world  was 
made,  although  nis  existence  had  been  contemplated 
before  the  Creation  ").  Referring  to  Ps.  xxxvi.  10 
and  Gen.  i.  4,  Pesikta  Rabba  declares  (1611)): 
"God  beheld  the  Messiah  and  his  deeds  before  the 
Creation,  but  He  hid  him  and  his  generation  under 
His  throne  of  glory."  Seeing  him.  Satan  Siiid, 
"That  is  the  Messiah  who  will  dethrone  me."  God 
said  to  the  Messiah,  "Epliraim.  anointed  of  ^ly 
riglifeousness,  thou  hast  taken  upon  thee  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  six  daysof  Creation"  (16'2a;  comp. 
Yalk.,  Isa.  499).  The  preexistence  of  the  Jlessiah 
in  heaven  and  his  high  station  there  are  often  men- 
tioned. Akiba  interprets  Dan.  vii.  9  as  referring  to 
two  heavenly  thrones— the  one  occupied  by  God 
and  the  other  by  the  Messiah  (Hag.  14a:  comp. 
Enoch,  Iv.  4,  Ixix.  29),  with  whom  God  converses 
(Pes.  118b:  Suk.  52a). 

The  "four  carpenters"  mentioned  in  Zech.  ii.  3 
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(A.  V.  i.  20)  lire  the  Messiah  hen  David,  the  Messiah 
beii  Joseph.  Elijah,  ami  .Mikhizedek  (Suk.  52a). 
Tlie  Mes-siali  will  not  come  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
which  is  observed  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth  ('Er. 
43u) :  and  because  of  the  transgressions  of  Zion  he 

is  hidden  (Targ.  Micah  iv.  8),  remain- 
Abode  ingsoin  lieaven  until  theend  ("B.  H." 
in   Heaven,  ii.  55),  where  he  sits  in  tlie  tifth  of  the 

seven  chambers  (ib.  ii.  49,  top).  With 
him  are  some  who  have  not  tasted  death— Enoch, 
Moses,  and  Elijah  (II  Esd.  vi.  26,  .\iii.  52),  and  it  is 
he  who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (ili.  xii.  3, 
based  on  Dan.  vii.  3).  Like  heaven  itself,  he  is 
made  of  fire  (ib.  .\iii.  27-28;  comp.  Pesik.  I{.  162a, 
based  on  Isa.  1.  11),  and  he  is  accordingly  regarded 
as  a  star  (Targ.  Num.  xxiv.  17).  The  frequent  ex- 
pression, "The  son  of  David  shall  only  come  "  (Sanh. 
38a  ct  pamim),  presupposes  his  abode  in  heaven, 
and  the  statement  that  the  world  exists  only  to  de- 
light him  (and  David  and  Moses)  implies  his  pre- 
existence  (Sanli.  96b);  but  he  will  not  appear  until 
all  the  souls  have  left  the  treasury  ("guf";  'Ab. 
Ztirah  5a;  comp.  Weber,  p.  350).  His  names,  Son 
of  the  Stars  (Ta'an.  iv.  7-8  and  parallels).  Son  of 
the  Clouds(Sauli.  96b;  com)).  "B.  H."  iv.  20,  4,  vi. 
70,  5.  following  Tan..  Toledot,  14,  and  I  Chron.  iii. 
24),  "He  who  dwelleth  in  the  clouds"  (Targ.  I 
Chron.  I.e.).  "the  Eternal"  (following  Jcr.  xxiii.  6 
and  Lam.  R.  i.  [nL"j;D]).  "Light"  (Dan.  ii.  22,  Lam. 
H.  i.,  and  Gon.  |{,  i.  6).  and  "Tinnon  "  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17: 
"before  the  sun  was  created  his  name  was";  Sanli. 
98c  and  parallels),  imply  his  origin  and  prcexistence 
in  heaven.  He  therefore  stands  higher  than  the  min- 
istering angels  ( Yalk.  ii.  476),  and  he  lives  through- 
out eternity  (Midr.  Teh.  ii.  ;  Yalk.  l.r.). 

BlBi.i(i(;u.4PIIY.  liuxlDff.  Lcxkiiii  Ihliralcii-ChaMaicum.  fd. 
Fi.schtT.  ii.  tV4;J  f>44  (cunt^iinin^  j)a.-<sapfs  fnim  the  Turi^iiru); 
Casti'lli.  //  Misxiii  .Si  rniii/"  i/(i  Khrei.  pp.  317  ct  ski..  Flor- 
eni'f.  \SH:  Diilman.  Iiii  Wmle  Ji  sii.  i.  UC,  ct  sci/.,  11)7,215- 
att*.  l.«ipsic.  ISW:  Uriimmoml,  The  .Imi.-'h  Mcx-iiali,  elc, 
Lontlim.  1S77 :  Fmnii.  KdlihaUt;  Iliiiiibiirt.''r. /(.  B.  T.  il.790- 
792:  Hulin,  Oic  Mc.<.-^i(tui.^chcn  iVt  i.'<sa{iuii{icn  (Ic,^  Iirracli- 
ttKcli-.nhfiscIicn  r»)//.c.s  Itis  21/  ilcn  Taruumiin  Hintorinch- 
Krili.^r},  ftilirsiiclil.  pp.  >i9,  108.  Ill  et  xrrj..  129  ct  see/..  Frei- 
bUFB.  \>'.'.K  HirzoB-Hauik. iical-Encyc.  xll. 731-735;  Sdiurer. 
Ocwii.  11.  ilXi-lSS,  528-oau ;  Weber,  JUdfeclic  Tliculuaic,  Lelp- 
9lc,  1897. 
K.  L.  B. 

PREEXISTENCE     OF     THE     SOUL.      See 

Sol  I.. 

PREFACES  AND  DEDICATIONS  :  The 
general  Hebrew  name  for  a  preface  is  "liakdamah." 
The  sjiying  "A  book  without  a  preface  is  like  a 
body  without  a  soul"  is  often  quoted  by  authors 
as  a  reason  for  the  preface.  The  origin  of  the 
preface  may  be  traced  to  the  "petihah"  (opening), 
the  text  which  the  Uabbis  cited  before  their  lectures 
(Cant.  R.  i.  2).  This  petihah  precedes  n.any  mid- 
rashic  discourses.  The  first  distinct  preface  is  the 
letter  introducing  the  "Siddur  R.ib  Amram  Gaon  " 
(9th  cent.).  an<I  beginning.  "  Amram  bar  Sheshna. 
I'Hncipal  of  the  ycshibah  of  Matah  Mehasya,  to 
Rabbi  Isaac  b.  Rabbi  Simeon  "  (see  Pk.vyeu-Books). 
This  style  of  prefatory  letter  is  used  by  Mainionides 
(12th  cent.)  in  the  "  Moreh  "  ;  in  this  case  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  his  disciple  Joseph  b.  Judah,  and  is 
styled  in  the  heading  a  "petihah,"  Aaron  ha-Levi 
of  Barcelona  (13th  cent.)  prefaces  his  "Sefer  ha- 
Hinnuk  "  with  a  "letter  by  the  author."     The  word 


"niabo"  (entrance)  often  takes  the  place  of  "haljda- 
inah."  The  introduction  of  .Mainionides  to  Zera'im 
(translated  into  German  by  Dukes,  Plague,  1833; 
original  Arabic  MS.  and  Hebrew  tran,slation  edited 
by  Haniliurgcr,  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main,  19112),  the 
introduction  to  the  chapter  "Hciek"  in  .Sanliedrin, 
and  the  introductions  to  the  "  Yad  "  and  tin-  "  Jloreh  " 
(besides  the  pelih.-di),  are  called  "  hakdamot,"  though 
the  appellation  was  given  probably  by  later  tran- 
scribers of  the  manuscripts. 

The  prefaces  and  introductions  referred  to  are  the 
longest  and  most  import;int  i)rior  to  the  introiliic- 
tion  of  printing;  moreover,  they  suoused  much  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  —  the  preface  to  "Heiek," 
because  of  the  author's  views  on  the  principles  of 
faith  and  on  paradise.  The  preface  to  the  "  Yad  "  is 
severely  criticized  by  RABaD  because  Mainionides 
therein  expresses  his  wish  to  have  his  code  supersede 
the  teaching  of  the  Talmud.  The  pref- 
Early  ace  to  the  "  Moreh  "  is  remarkable  for 
Examples,  the  statement  that  the  author  was  de- 
termined to  write  it,  even  if  he  should 
benefit  only  one  reader  to  10,000  fools  who  would 
criticize  him.  JIaimonides' preface  to  the  "Yad" 
begins  with  Ps.  cxix.  6.  Rashi  wrote  a  short  pref- 
ace to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Next  in  importance  to  Mainionides'  prefaces  is 
that  of  Ilm  Ezra  to  his  (omnientary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Isaac  b.  Abba  Marl  of  JIarseilles  (13tli 
cent.)  prefixes  a  short  preface  to  his  "Sefer  ha- 
'Ittur";  incidentally  lie  relates  that  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  completed  the  chapters  relating  to 
"shehitah"  and  "terefah."  Zedekiali  b.  Abralmin 
ha-Rofe  (13th  cent.),  author  of  the  "Shibbole  ha- 
I.eket"  (edited  by  Ruber,  Wilua.  1886).  begins  with 
Ps.  exviii.  25,  and  explains  his  object  in  gathering 
the  "gleanings  of  the  ears  of  corn"  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Geonim;  he  had  found  that  "the  troub- 
les of  worldl}-  business  vanities"  left  little  time  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  David  Abudarham  of  Se- 
ville (1340),  in  his  liturgical  code,  has  a  short  preface 
on  the  tille-page  and  a  long  preface  preceding  the 
body  of  the  work. 

The  early  prefaces  generallj'  commence  with  the 
name  of  the  author — "  S;ud  Abraham  the  Sephardi  " 
(Ibn  Ezra),  for  example,  but  are  preceded  by  the 
name  of  God,  whose  aid  is  implored.  The  Mal.izor 
Vitry  (1208)  begins  with  1  C'j;  '  Oy.  the  initials  of 
the  wording  of  Ps.  cxxi.  2.  Azariahdei  Rossi  (1511- 
1578),  before  his  preface  to  the  "Me'or  'Enayini," 
explains  the  need  of  mentioning  God's  name  before 
commencing  any  important  work,  as  taught  in  Yer. 
Ber.  V.  1  and  Zoliar.  Tazria",  50a,  56b.  Dei  Rossi  be- 
gins, "The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us"  (Ps.  xlvi.  12). 

Prefaces  were  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  book.  This  may  be  true  regarding  the 
early  writers,  but  in  modern  times  they  are  invariably 
written  after  the  book  is  finished.  Many  of  the 
prefaces  to  the  early  works  were  wholly  or  partly 
omitted  by  the  transcribers  or  the  publishers.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  prefaces  in  the  first  editions  were 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  editions,  the  publishers 
either  desiring  to  save  expense  or  regarding  the 
preface  as  superfluous.  For  example,  the  preface 
of  Menahem  b.  Zarah  (1368)  to  his  "Zedah  la-De- 
rek," which    preface    is  of   great   historical   value 
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and  was  published  witli  the  first  edition,  Fer- 
rara,  1554,  is  omitted  from  all  other  editions.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  preface  of  Israel  ha-Levi  Landau 
to  his''Hok  le-Yisrael."  on  the  613  preeepts(lst  cd., 
Prague,  1798;  see  Jellinek,  "Kontres  Taryag,"  No. 
56).  The  publishers,  perhaps,  recognized  the  gen- 
eral disinclination  of  readers  to  read  the  preface. 
Sliabbethai  IJass  of  Prague,  in  his  "  Sifte  Yeshenim  " 
(Amsterdam,  16.'<0),  the  first  Hebrew  work  on  bibli- 
ography, .says,  on  the  title-page,  "  All  I  ask  of  the 
reader  is  to  peruse  my  preface  and  learn  what  will 
be  the  benefit  derived  from  reading  the  book."  On 
the  next  page  he  greets  his  readers:  "Blessed  be  lie 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Sabaoth."  The 
author  enumerates  ten  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
reading  his  book  (see  Filrst,  "Bibl.  Jud."  iii.,  p. 
Ix.wii. ). 

The  preface  is  generally  apologetic  for  the  au- 
thor's shortcomings  and  explanatory  of  the  contents 
and  object  of  the  book.  Sometimes  the  author  ex- 
tols his  subject,  and  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of 

gratifying  the  public  demand  for  en- 
Contents,     lightenment   in   that   direction.     The 
Com-         title  of  the  book  also  is  explained  (see 
position,     Titles  of  Books).     The  early  pref- 
Style.        aces  are  often  elaborated  with  verses 

and  with  acrostics  giving  the  name  of 
theaiithor  and  of  the  book.  Sometimes  a  part  of  the 
preface  is  in  rimed  prose.  In  many  cases  the  style 
is  niosiiic — a  mixture  of  Biblical,  Talmudic,  mid- 
rashic.  and  Zoliaric  phraseology  requiring  an  expert 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  to  appreciate  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author.  Prefaces  to  cabalistic  and 
theological  works  usuall}'  begin  with  words  the  ini- 
tials of  which  form  the  name  of  God.  Thus  Joseph 
Albo  (1.3S0-1444),    in    his   " 'Ikkarim."    begins  the 

preface  with  DH'W  nonnnri  n:3ni  o'lpyri  nj;n< 

Some  prefaces  have  catchwords  either  at  the  be- 
ginnings or  at  the  ends  of  their  paragraphs.  The 
preface  of  David  Gans  to  "  Zemah  Dawid  "  (Prague. 
1593)  has  the  catchword  "David";  Emanuel  Kec- 
ci's  "Mishnat  H'^^idim "  (Amsterdam,  1740),  the 
word  "Emet":  JIalachi  ha-Kohen.  in  his  "Yad 
Mal'aki ''  (Leghorn,  1767),  the  word  "Anna  "  ;  and  in 
the  approbation  written  in  the  form  of  a  preface,  the 
■word  "Kohen."  Some  prefaces  are  undated;  in 
others  the  date  is  given  by  the  numerical  values  of 
the  letters  in  some  appropriate  sentence;  sometimes 
the  dates  are  given  according  to  the  era  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Arnold  Ehrlich,  in  his 
"Mikraki-Peshuto"  (Berlin,  bSSIO),  dales  the  preface 
from  the  year  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence (see  Colophon). 

Isaac  Aboab,  in  his  "Menorat  ha-5Ia'or  "  (Constan- 
tinople, 1314),  has  a  general  preface  and  a  separate 
preface  and  epilogue  for  each  of  the  seven  parts  of 
the  work.  The  "  Pi  Shenayim,"  composed  of  ex- 
cerpts from  Midrash  Kabbah,  given  in  alphabet- 
ical order  (Svdzbach,  1712),  was  compiled  by  two 
authors — Akiba  Biir  and  Seligman  Levi,  each 
writing  a  preface.  In  some  cases  the  prefaces  were 
w-ritten  by  friends  of  the  authors:  for  example. 
Zunz  wrote  a  preface  to  Krochmal's  "Moreh  Ne- 
buke  ha-Zeman"  (Lemberg,  1863),  though  this 
was  after  the  death  of  the  author.     P.  Sraolenskiu 


wrote  many  prefaces  to  books  published  under  his 
supervision  in  Vienna.  Some  prefaces  are  in  a 
different  language  from  that  of  the  work  itself; 
for  instance,  E.  S.  Kirschbaum's  "Shirim  u-.Me- 
lizot "  (Berlin,  1820)  has  a  German  preface.  Max 
Lctteris,  in  his  "Tofes  Kinnor  we-'Ugab  "  (Vienna, 
1860),  iieads  bis  preface  witli  a  quotation  from 
Goethe,  in  German.  As  a  rule,  the  poets  are  poor 
in  their  prose  and  especially  poor  in  their  prefaces. 
J.  L.  Gordon's  preface  to  his  "  Kol  Shire  Vehudah" 
is  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  The  prefaces  to  N.  H. 
Imber's  "  Barkai "  were  written  by  Jehiel  Michel 
Pines  (vol.  i.,  Jerusalem,  1886)  and  by  the  author's 
brother  (vol.  ii.,  Zloczow,  1900).  Mordecai  b.  Judah 
Ashkenazi's  "Hakdamat  Sefer"  (Fiirth,  1701)  con- 
tains a  special  preface  for  his  cabalistic  work 
"Eshel  Abraham."  Tlie  author  explains  the  pres- 
ence of  the  isolated  preface;  lie  had  found  several 
copies  of  the  "Eshel  Abraham"  with  only  a  part 
of  its  preface;  and,  further,  he  desired  to  give  poor 
readers  an  opportunity  to  possess  at  least  tlie  jiref- 
ace,  if  unable  to  purchase  the  complete  work.  The 
preface  to  Mordecai  Aaron  Ginzburg's  "Toledot 
Bene  Adam  "  ( Wilna,  1832)  was  published  separately 
(Benjacob,  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim,"  p.  287). 

A  preface  by  the  editor  or  puldislier  is  generally 

an  apology  ("  hitnazzelut ").     The  S(m  of  the  author 

of  "Eliyahu  Mizrahi,"  on   Rashi    (Venice,   1545), 

apologizes  for  some  of  the  ambiguous 

Apologies    passages,  which  he  explains  as  due  to 

by  Pub-      his  father's  dying  before  he  had  been 

Ushers  and  alile  to  revise  the  manuscript.     The 

Proof-        son  appeals  to  the  reader  to  apply  to 

Readers,     him  for  the  .solution  of  anj'  difficult 

passage,  requesting  him  to  excuse  the 

shortcomings  of  his  father  in  any  case. 

The  press-corrector  generally  wrote  a  sepanjte 
preface  of  apology.  Benjamin  b.  Mattathiah,  the 
author  of  "  Binyaniin  Ze'eb,"  responsa.  read  his  own 
proofs;  and  he  apologizes  for  the  typographical 
errors  due  to  the  employment  of  non-Jewish  printers 
(ed.  Venice.  1539).  Similar  apologies  occur  in  the 
"Cuzari"  (ed.  Venice,  1.594)  and  in  "Pi  Shenayim" 
(Venice).  The  press-corrector  Siiys:  "There  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth 
not  in  the  matter  of  type-errors,  particular! j-  at 
Sulzbaeh,  where  the  pressmen  are  non-Jews  who 
allow  the  tyjie  in  the  forms  to  be  displaced."  A 
noted  press-corrector,  Leon  of  Modena,  wrote  pref- 
aces in  verse  —  for  example,  in  "Arze  Lebanon" 
(Venice,  1601).  In  the  publication  of  the  "Mik- 
ra'ot  Gedolot "  ("  Biblia  Magna" ;  Amsterdam,  1727) 
two  press-correctors,  one  for  the  text  and  one  for 
the  commentaries,  were  employed,  each  of  whom 
wrote  a  jjreface  (before  the  Psalms). 

Of  special  interest  are  the  prefaces  of  Christians 
to  Hebrew  books;  for  example:  the  Hebrew  preface, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Pope  Leo  X..  in  "Psjilteri- 
um  Giustinianum,"  dated  1516;  the  Hebrew  preface 
to  the  "Mikdash  Adonai,"  Ba.sel,  1.534;  that  to  the 
missicmary  "Ha-Wikkuah"  (Discussion)  had  as  a 
heading  the  Latin  term  "  Pritfatio"  over  the  Hebrew 
ineface  dated  Basel,  1539. 

Jewish  scholars  in  search  of  historical  data  util- 
ized the  data  given  in  the  prefaces  of  early  works. 
In  particular.  Senior  Sachs  (b.  1816)  became  a  famous 
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iiivesligiitori)f  Jewisli  autiqiiity  by  means  of  prif- 
aces  ("  Kfut'sot  Yisriu'l."  i.  HIW). 

Following  uiv  tlic  headings  of  some  prefaces,  tlie 
titles  of  tlie  works  iu  which  lliey  occur  being  given 
in  parentheses: 

-\3n-n  n-ijN  ("  letter  l)y  the  author  " :  "Sefer  lia-IJInnuk," 
Venice.  IIKIO). 
KIV"^  '"'<  '""  "■'"'>'  '"  tlie  reader ■■;    editor's  preface; 
I'nillat  UuruQ,  "Ma'aseb    EpUod,"   Vienna, 

N-Mpn  i>y  •?«  ("to  ilie  reader's  eye";   publisher's  preface; 
UarSheshet,  Responsa,  Ulva  ill  Trenlo.  15.")9). 
Nni|i."i  Sn  nai  ("a  word  to  the  reader";    BlocU,  "  Shehlle 
"Olam,"  Warsaw,  mVi). 
nsipn  ("  prellx"  ;  the  form  Kerierally  used). 
-^3n»n  .HiSsj."^n  ("apology  by  the  author";  Moses  Ashkeuazl, 
"Thesaurus  t»f  Synonyms."  Padua,  ISW)). 
N133  ("enlnmce  "  :  a  coniinon  form). 
r'S'NID  TJD   ("declaration  al  the  bei-'inuinK" ;  Benjacob, 
"  Oznr  lia-Sefarlni  "). 
^raif  n."iD3  ("the  opening  of  my  mouth";    "Kol  Shire 
Gordon,"  vol.  11.,  St.  Petersburg,  1S84). 
rin."'DD  ("  Keys " ;    Veruham  of    Provence,    "Toledot 
Adam  wa-Hawab."  C<uistantlnople,  1.5Iti). 
nn^.'^D  ("opening  "  ;  Jtulah  Moscato.  "  Kol  '^'ehudah," 
to  the  "fuzarl,"  Venice,  1.594). 
"\3T  nrs  ("opening  word":  the    Meklltn,  ed.  Weiss, 

Vienna,  l.siW). 
D'J'J  N"ii|i  ("sweet  reader";  "  Pahad  Ylzhak,"  Venice, 
17.-i(l). 
0'i3::  2''N"'V  ("honored    readers";   J.  H.    Hlrschensohn, 
".Sheba'  Hokraot,"  Leniberg,  ISSil. 

A  deilicatioii,  preceding  or  included  in  the  pref- 
■ace,  and  iulilres.sed  to  a  patron  or  to  one  who  is 
beloved  and  lionored,  was  frciiueiitly  added  by  Jew- 
ish authors.  Anirain  Gaon  (9th  cent.)  dedicated  liis 
siddur  to  R.  Isaac  1).  Simeon,  who  sent  ten  gold 
pieces  for  the  niainteiuuice  of  the  yeshibah  of  Ma- 
tali  Mcliasya  in  Habylon,  with  a  retiuest  for  a  copy 
of  the  work.  Mainionidcs  (I'ith  cent.)  dedicated  liis 
"Moreh"  to  liis  disciple  Joseph  b. 
Dedications  Judah.  Al-Harizi  translated  the  •'  Mo- 
to  reh "   for  certain   great  men  in   Pro- 

Patrons,      vence.    Ibn  Ezra  {13th  cent.)  dedicated 
his  "  Iveli  Nehoshel  "  (cd.   Edelniann, 
Ki^nigsberg,  1845)  to  his  disciple  llananiah,  and  his 
"Yesod  Morah "  to  Joseph  ben  Jacob,  in  London 
(1138). 

Isaac  b.  Joseph  Israeli  (1310)  dedicated  his  "Yesod 
'Olam,"  on  astronomy,  algebra,  and  the  calendar 
(ed.  Goldberg,  IJerlin,  1848),  to  his  teaclier  Asher  b. 
Jehiel.  The  diMlicalion  is  i)erhai>s  the  longest  iu 
Hebrew  literature,  and  is  distinguished  for  extrav- 
agantly eulogistic  and  complimentary  phrases: 
"  Peace,  as  wide  as  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and 
from  the  Ursa  to  the  Scorpion,  to  the  lionoreil  mas- 
ter, favorite  and  beloved  of  men,  a  mountain  in  wis- 
doin  and  a  river  in  knowledge,"  etc. 

Jleuahem  b.  Zarali  (186'2)  dedicated  liis"Zcdah  la- 
Derek  "( Ferrara.  lo.">4)  to  Don  Samuel  Altravanel. 
Searching  Spain  and  France  for  "a  friend  dearer 
than  a  brother,"  ho  finally  found  "the  mighty 
prince"  Samuel,  to  wliom  he  devotes  twenty-two 
verses. 

Tlie  dedication  of  Jewish  works  to  kings  and 
princes  may  be  traced  back  to  th<?  Septuagint — the 
Oreek  translation  of  the  Hible  made  at  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ("285  n.c).  .loseph  ibn  Sa- 
tanas  (t'XJDt^).  it  is  asserted,  tran,slatcd  the  Tal- 
mud inlo  Arabic,  for  the  sultan  Al-Hakim,  in  997 
(Abraham  Ibn   Daiid.  in  "Sefcr  ha  Kabbalah."  ed. 


Xeubauer,  p.  69).  Obadiah  Sforno  dediealed  his  "  Or 
'Olam,"  on  ijliilosojihical  research  (Hologna.  1537), 
to  the  French  king  Henry  II.  David  de  Pomis  dedi- 
cated  liis"Zemali  Dawid,"  a  HebrewLalin-Italian 
dictionary  (Venice,  1.587),  to  Pope  Si.xtusV.  -Manas- 
seh  ben  Israi'l  deilicated  his  "  Jlikweh  Vi.srael  "  (Lon- 
don, l(i5:i)"To  the  Parliament,  the  Sujireme  Court 
of  England,  iind  the  IJight  Honmable  the  Couiiciliir 
of  theSlateOliverCroinwell."  .Manassch's"  Nishniat 
Hayyim  "  was  dedicated  to  King  Ferdinand  HI.,  in  a 
Latin  letter  prefacing  the  first  edition  (.Vmslerdam, 
l(i5I).  Mordecai  (iiimpel  ha-Levi  dedicated  his 
"Tokahat  Megillah,"  a  commentary  on  Ecclesiasles. 
to  {Uf  iiresident  of  the  Swiss  republic  (Hamliurg, 
1784).  Ephraim  E.  Pinner  de<licaleil  his  (ierinan 
translation,  with  te.xt,  of  the  tractate  Uerakot  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Kussia(Berliu, 
1842"). 

A  singular  dedication  is  that  of  Moses  b.  Gideim 
Abiidiente  in  his  Hebrew  grammar  in  the  Sjiaiiish 
language  (Hamburg.  1833;  Sleinschneider,  "Cut. 
liodl."  Xo.  (•)418):  it  is  addressed  to  God— "To  t hi! 
King,  the  King  of  kings,  the  Holy  One,  jiraised  Ik' 
He'."  and  is  signed,  "Thy  servant  Jloses"  ("Orient, 
Lit."  18.50,  No.  24).  Among  Christians  also.  .Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  English  authors  occasionally  dedi- 
cated their  works  to  God.  John  Lcycester,  for  in- 
stance, dedicated  his  work  on  the  "Civil  Wars  of 
Knglaiul "  (I()49)  "to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
Infinite,  Immense,  and  Incomprehensible  Majesty 
of  Jehovah,  the  Fountain  of  all  Kxci'Uencies,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Giver  of  all  Victories,  and  the 
God  of  Peace."  The  second  among  Jewish  aiilliors 
to  dedicate  his  work  to  God  was  Abraham  Meiulel 
JIuhr,  in  his  "Magen  ha-Hokmah,"  in  defen.se  of 
science  (Lenitierg.  1834).  He  bolilly  described  it  as 
a  "letter  to  God."  whom  he  refers  to  a  passage  in 
Alaimonides'  "  Moreh  "  for  contirnia- 
Curiosities  lion  of  his  statements.  Tliis  style  of 
of  Dedica-  dedicalion.  and  jiarticularly  the  iin- 
tions,  jiious  reference,  were  severelj'  criti- 
cized by  Reggio("Iggeiot  Yashar,"  ii. 
13,  Vienna,  183f);  Hi"ibin,' "TehillaUia-Kesilim,"  p. 
169,  Vienna,  1880),  wlio  condemned  itasblasjiliemy. 

Another  interesting  dedication  is  that  of  Gedaliiih 
ibn  Yahya,  in  his  "  Shalshelet  ha-Kabbalah  "  (on  chro- 
nology and  liistory;  Venice,  1.5H7).  to  his  first  born 
son.  Joseph,  when  lie  became  a  bar  mizwah.  Other 
books  written  by  Gedaliah  lietwcen  1.549  and  1588 
were  dedicated  to  his  father,  grandfather,  children, 
and  grandchildren  respectively.  Moses  Botarel  deili- 
cated his  commentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirali " 
(Mantua,  1562)  to  a  Christian  scholar  named  Juan, 
r|uoting  the  saying  of  the  Rabbis  that  "a  nonjew 
wlio  is  learned  in  the  Torah  is  better  than  an  igno- 
rant high  priest." 

Eliczer  Lisser's  "Homat  Esh."  a  commentary  on 
a  poem  by  Ibn  Ezra  (Berlin.  1799),  bears  a  dedica- 
tion on  the  title-page,  addressed  to  David  Hannover 
and  his  brothers  in  recognition  of  their  jiatronage. 
Adolf  .Icllinek  dedicated  his  "Bet  ha-:Miilrash."  a 
collection  of  minor  midrashim,  to  Leo))old  Ziinz 
(Leipsic,  1858).  A.  B.  Lebensohn  dedicated  his 
"Shire  Sefat  Kodesh  "  (Wilna.  1861)  "to  the  Holy 
Language,  preserved  within  the  House  of  the  Lonl; 
chosen  by  the  God  of  Israel  and  endeared  by  the 
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Pnipliets;  the  Queen  of  all  tongues;  her  holy  name 
is  '  rfefat  'Eber ' ;  may  God  establish  her  forever ! 
Selah." 

Solomon  Mandelkern's  "Thamar"  (3d  ed.,  Leip- 
sic,  1897)  is  really  a  German  translation  of  Mapu's 
Hebrew  novel  "  Aliabat  Ziyyon  "  ;  tliis  fact  is  ignored 
on  the  title-page,  but  tlie  dedication  is  addressed  "to 
the  master  of  all  Hebrew  novel-writers,  Abraham 
Alapu,"  with  the  signitieant  text:  "For  all  things 
■come  of  thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee" 
{I  Chron.  xxix.  14).  For  an  example  of  dedications 
to  honored  subscribers  see  Lebensohn's  to  Sir  Moses 
and  Lady  Montefiore  (in  "Shiro  Sefat  Kodesh,"  ed. 
Wilna,  1863).  Memorial  volumes,  consisting  of  col- 
laborated articles  edited  by  admirers  and  friends  or 
pupils  of  a  distinguished  author  who  has  reached 
an  advanced  age  after  a  long  period  of  literary 
activity,  or  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  such  an  au- 
thor, form  a  class  by  themselves.  The  first  of  this 
kind  was  the  "Mannlieinier  Album,"  dedicated  to 
Isaac  Noah  Mauniieimer,  the  Jewish  preacher  of 
Vieinia,  by  Mayer  Kohn  Bisiritz;  its  Hebrew  title 
is"Ziyyun  le-Zikron  '(JIam"  (Vienna,  1864).  Un- 
der the  title  of  "  Jubelschrift  "  a  similar  volume  was 
dedicated  to  Leopold  Zunzon  his  ninetieth  birthday 
(Berlin,  1884) ;  others  were  dedicated  to  Heinrich 
Graetz  (Breslau,  1887)  and  Israel  Hil- 

Jubilee  desheimer  (Breslau,  189U)  on  their  sev- 
Dedi-        entieth    birthdays.     This    title    gave 

cations.  place  to  "  Festschrift  "  in  volumes  pre- 
pared in  honor  of  Moritz  Steinschnei- 
der  (eightieth  birthday ;  Leipsic,  1896),  Daniel 
Chwolson  (in  recognition  of  fifty  years'  literary 
activity— 1846-96;  Berlin,  1899),  Nahum  Sokolow 
<twenty-five  years  of  literary  activity ;  "Sefer  ha- 
Yobel,"  Warsaw,  1904),  Adolf  Berliner  (seventieth 
birthday;  Fraukfort-onthe-JIain,  1903).  There  re- 
mains to  he  mentioned  the  "Gedenkbuch  zur  Erin- 
nerung  an  David  Kaufmann,"  by  M.  Brann  and  F. 
Rosenthal  (Berlin,  1900).  See  Colophon  ;  Titles  of 
Books. 

BiBLionRApnv:  Reifmann.  Toledot  Bahhenu  Zerahyah  ha- 
Levi,  Prastue,  1853 ;  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Dedication  of  B(x>hs, 
London,  1S8". 
J.  J.  D.  E. 

PREGNANCY.    See  Childbirth. 

PREMEDITATION.    See  Intention. 

PREMSLA,  SHABBETHAI:  Galician  gram- 
marian and  scribe  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  lived  at  Przemysl.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  commentary  (Lublin,  1623)  on  Moses  Kimhi's  gram- 
matical work,  "  Sefer  .Mahalak  "  ;  in  it  he  defends  the 
author  against  the  criticism  of  Elijah  Levita,  a 
former  commentator  (m  the  same  work.  His  anno- 
tations to  the  jirayers,  which  tirst  appeared  in  Dy- 
liernfurth  (1690),  were  republished  many  times.  He 
was  a  Talmudical  scholar  also,  and  one  of  his  re- 
sponsa,  on  the  writing  of  the  Tetragranunaton.  is 
found  in  the  "Teshuliot  ha-Geonim  "  (Amsterdam, 
1707  [not  1717,  as  in  Fiust]).  Four  of  his  works, 
which  were  left  in  manuscript,  are  known,  including 
one  on  the  necessity  of  grammatical  studies.  I.Iay- 
yiin  Bochner  (d.  1684,  at  Flirth,  Bavaria)  was  his 
pupil. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY:  De  Rossl-Hamburger, //M.  WOrterh.  p.  2T2; 

Furst,  Hibl.  Jml.  111.  VM ;  Kui-nn,  Safah  le-Xe'cmanim.  p. 
W.  Wllna,  IWl ;  lla-Asif,  v.  125  tt  seq. 

s-  P.  Wi. 

PRERATJ :  Town  in  Moravia.  The  Judeugasse 
of  Prerau  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Charles  IV.  (1339- 
1349),  but  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Pre.-Tiu  was  of 
little  significance  until  14.")4,  wlien  the  expulsions, 
due  to  C.\PISTK.\.N(),  from  Olmutz  and  Breslau  aug- 
mented the  Prerau  conuniinity.  The  newcomers 
settled  in  the  suburb  Sirsava,  where  they  had  their 
own  synagogue  and  cemetery;  excavations  there 
still  result  in  occasional  discoveries  of  old  Jewish 
tombstones. 

In  1.511  George  Lashinsky  donated  to  the  city  hos- 
pital 44  Bohemian  groschen,  the  amount  of  a  yearly 
tax  paid  by  the  Jews  from  the  pnxluce  of  their 
fields.  The  Jews  there  were  also  recjuired  to  pay 
yearly  to  the  Chancellor  of  Bohemia  lOi  schock 
and  13  groschen ;  for  the  right  of  importing  the 
wine  needed  on  their  holy  days  they  paid  4  pounds 
of  pepper,  or  30  gro.schen  in  lieu  of  every  pound  of 
pepper.  Th(^y  further  paid  1.")  groschen  for  every 
foreign  Jew  residing  among  them,  a  severe  penalty 
being  attached  to  any  concealment.  In  1600  the 
right  of  retailing  wine  was  withdrawn  by  Charles 
th(!  Elder  of  Zierotin,  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
citizens.  But  a  successor,  Balthazar  of  Zierotin 
(1638-59),  was  very  friendly  to  the  Jews,  and  granted 
them  (May  14,  1638)  a  new  charter,  in  which  he 
sanctioned  the  building  of  schools,  a  hospital,  an 
aqueduct  for  a  mikweh,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  cemetery.  In  order  to  check  the  incendiarism  of 
which  the  Jews  were  the  victims,  he  ordered  that 
Christian  houses  adjoining  those  owned  by  Jews 
should  continue  in  the  possession  of  Christians. 
Therefore  a  ghetto  proper  did  not  exist  in  Prerau. 
The  Jewish  houses  were,  and  still  are,  marked  with 
Roman  numerals. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  expulsion  issued 
by  Maria  Theresa  against  the  Jews  of  Jloravia 
(1745),  forty-five  families  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  Prerau.  The  census  of  the  town  in  1791  showed 
230  Jews  occupying  60  houses,  an<l  3,6.58  Christians 
occupying  600  hcuises.  Enterprising  Jews  who  de- 
sired to  establish  breweries  in  Prerau  were  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  jealousy  of  their  Chris- 
tian fellow  citizens,  who  refused,  through  the  town 
council,  to  permit  the  necessary  buildings;  the 
breweries  were  therefore  established  in  Olmiltz. 
Sternberg,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  some 
of  these  establishments  have  gained  world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

In  1903  the  bi  others  Kulka  erected  an  iron-foundry 
in  Prerau;  David  von  Gutniann  owns  a  large  estate 
in  Troubek,  near  Prerau,  but  most  of  the  Jews  there 
are  merchants.  As  elsewhere  in  Jloravia,  the  Jew- 
ish coiumunity  is  autonomous;  it  has  a  chief  execu- 
tive and  a  school  (German)  supported  by  the  slate. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  societies  and 
foundations  in  Prerau;  its  hebra  kaddisha,  with 
which  the  Ner-Tamid  society  is  affiliated,  possesses 
some  very  old  memor-books. 

The  best-known  writer  of  Prerau  was  Marcus 
Boss  (b.  1820);  he  contributed  to  "Bikkure  ha- 
•Ittim"  and  "  Kokebe  Yizhak."  and  edited  "Yalde 
Shaashu'im,"  a  collection  of  two  liuudred  Hebrew 
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I'pigriims.  Solomon  Klein,  rabbi  at  Zcnta,  was 
born  in  Prerau  (il.  101)2);  lie  wrote  "  Dibre  Slielo- 
inoh"  (180C),  Talnuulie  novellte.  in  the  introduction 
to  wliieh  he  gives  interesting  ilescriptions  of  life  in 
Iheyeshibnh  of  Leipnik  under  I{.  Solomon  Quetseh. 
Among  the  rabbis  of  Prerau  were  the  following: 
Abraham  Seliiek  (1700-93);  Solomon  Fried  (1793- 
lS-20):  Moses  .Mand!  ( 1  ^iSO-aS) ;  David  SchrOttt^r 
(183r>-29);  Abraham  Placzek  (1820-34;  acting 
"  Landesrabbiner"  of  Moravia,  1850-84);  Samuel 
Sehallinger  (1834-30);  Aaron  .Taeob  Griin  (1837-57); 
Wolf  Fried  (1857-83);  Solomon  Singer  (1883-85); 
Dr.  Jacob  Taubcr(from  1880).     Among  the  number 


trodnetion  in  which  each  word,  as  in  the  work 
itself,  begins  with  the  letter  "mem  "  (liriinn,  1799). 
He  was  the  author  of  "Hen  Yemini,"  a  suiiercom- 
mentary  on  I bn  Ezra's  conunentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch (Vienna.  1823). 

niBi-IOGRAPiiv:  Farst,  Ui)iL  Juil.  Hi.  l;;i ;  Zeitlln,  TJiW.  llclir 
Piw(-.Uni(/<(s.  pp.  278-i7!i. 

K-  <■•  P.   Wl. 

PRESBUBG  (Hungarian,  Pozsony) :  Cilyof 
Hungary,  situated  on  the  Hiver  Dtmnbe.  Its  loca- 
tion on  a  commercial  highroad  makes  it  probable 
that  its  Jewish  community  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Hiuigary.     The  lirst  documentary  mention  of  its 


Host  Dkskckation  at  I'hksiuri;,  I.V.jI. 

(Krom  a  ooDtemporsry  Jiritit.) 


of  Jews  born  in  Prerau  who  achieved  prominence  in 
public  life  were  Jacob  Brand  (chief  inspector  of  the 
Nordbahn).  District  Judges  IJriess  and  Tschiassny, 
and  Ministerial  Councilor  Theodor  Pollak. 

The  old  synagogue  was  rebuilt  in  1898;  the  silver 
ornaments  on  the  Torah  roll  date  from  5467  (=  1707). 
There  are  two  cemeteries;  the  older  one.  situated  in 
the  Wurmgasse,  contains  tombstones  over  two  hun- 
dred years  old. 

In  1834  the  poiuilation  of  Prerau  was  4,533.  of 
whom  341  Were  Jews;  in  1001  the  total  population 
was  about  17,000,  includins;  717  Jews. 

n.  J.  T.\. 

PRERAU,  BENJAMIN  WOLF:  Moravian 
Hebraist;  lived  at  Prerau  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  He  published  IJedersi's 
"Bakkashat  ha-Memin,"  to  which  he  added  a  (ier- 
ruau  translation,  a  Hebrew  commentary,  and  an  in- 


Jews  dates  from  1251.  In  1291  they  received  a 
charter  from  King  Andrew  III.  In  1360  they  were 
expelled;  and  they  then  settled  in  the  neigliboring 
town  of  lleimburg,  whence  they  returned  in  1308, 
The  first  synagogue  was  built  in  1399.  In  1517 
their  capitation  tax  amounted  to  120  lioriiis  aiuiu- 
ally.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jlohacs,  (^ueen 
Maria  ordered  their  expulsion  (Oct.  9.  1526);  but 
King  Ferdinand,  founder  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty, 
repealed  this  edict  in  the  same  year.  His  son  Jlax 
imilian  II,  ordered  another  expulsion  (Xov,  26. 
1572),  but  this  edict  also  remained  unenforced. 
Presburg,  as  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  often  saw  assem- 
blies of  Jews;  e.f/.,  in  1749.  when  Jewish  delegates 
compromised  with  (Jucen  Maria  Theresa  with  re- 
gard to  the  annual  iniyment  of  30.000  florins;  and 
in  1.S40.  when  t  he  Diet  deliberated  on  the  question  of 
Jewish  emancipation. 
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Presburg  Tvas  always  noted  for  the  anti-Jewisli 
tendencies  of  its  citizens.  The  city,  whose  council 
had  iippiiscd  all  improvement  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  in  1840,  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce 
riot  in  1848  (April  23-24),  caused  by  the  provoca- 
tion of  the  citizens  at  the  granting  of  equal  rights 
to  the  Jews.  One  of  the  latter  was  killed ;  sev- 
eral were  wounded;  and  a  great  deal  of  property, 
including  the  Jewish  school-building,  was  destroyed. 

The  municipal  council,  which  had 
History,      refused     Jews     pernii.ssion    to    enter 

tlie  national  guard  (.March  20),  again 
showed  its  prejudice  by  ordering  those  Jews  who 
had  rented  houses  outside  of  the  ghetto  to  return  to 


over  the  claim  of  the  Jews  to  a  share  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This  dilhculty 
was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise,  the  city  agree- 
ing to  pay  annually  to  the  Jewish  congregation  the 
sum  of  1,703.88  florins  and  to  leave  to  it  the  care  of 
its  poor  (18.5()).  The  awakening  of  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  in  Hungary  found  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
Presburg,  where  the  first  Hungarian  anti-.Semitic 
society  was  founded,  which  from  1880  had  for 
its  organ  tlie  "  Westungarischer  Grenzbote."  The 
Tisz.v-Es7.LAK  affair  caused  rif)ts  on  Sept.  28,  1882, 
and  Aug.  4,  1883,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  property  for  which  the  city  had  to  pay  ,5,000 
florins  damages.     Blood  accusations  led  to  outbreaks 


Visit  of  Kixg  Ferdinand  to  a  Jewish  school  at  Presburg,  isio. 

(From  a  contemporary  priol.) 


their  former  habitations.  Tlie  memory  of  these 
events  is  still  celebrated  by  special  services  on  the 
seventh  day  of  Passover,  on  which  day  the  riot 
reachcil  its  height. 

A  similar  riot  occurred  two  years  later  (April  22- 
24,  18.")0),  owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  populace 
that  Jews  should  not  open  stores  outside  the  ghetto. 
The  military  restored  order  temporarily ;  but  tlie 
city  council  refused  to  be  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance, unless  the  government  would  order  all 
Jews  to  close  their  places  of  business  who  had  not 
possessed  previous  to  1S40  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining stores  outside  the  ghetto.  Finally  the  council 
had  to  yield.  The  Jews  received  permission  in  1851 
to  open  stores  without  the  ghetto;  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  separate  administration  of 
the  ghetto  was  abolished,  the  latter  being  made  part 
of  the  niuniciiial  territory.     Further  difficulties  arose 


of  a  milder  character  on  >Iay  26-27, 1887,  and  April 
12,  1889.  In  1892  the  cathedral  clergy  opjiosed  the 
building  of  a  new  synagogue,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  their  church. 

In  regard  to  internal  Jewish  affairs  Presburg  has 
become  distinguished  for  its  yeshibah  and  as  being 
in  conse(iuence  the  stronghold  of  Hungarian  Ortho- 
do.xy.  When  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  compulsory 
military  service  and  secular  education  of  the  Jews, 
Hirsch  Theben  was  promiiuut  among  the  spokes- 
men of  the  latter,  demanding  the  repeal  of  these 
laws.  While  the  emperor  would  not  yield  on  these 
points,  he  conceded  them  the  right  to  wear  beards, 
a  practise  which  had  been  prohibited  (1783). 

The  yeshibah  became  particularly  prominent 
through  the  influence  of  Moses  Sofer;  and  through 
him  also  Presburg  was  made  the  center  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  modernization  of  education  and  of  re- 
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ligioiis  service.     Still,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  a 
niDclfiii  Jewisli  school  was  founded  (c  1H22);   and 
abo\it  the  ssunc  time  a  society  for  the 
Spiritual     promotion  ol'  handicrafts  was  estab- 
Life.  lishcd.     In  1844  this  school  received  a 

new  honiethiongh  the  nmniticence  of 
Hermann  Todesko  of  Vienna,  a  kinder,u:arlen  being 
added  to  it.  A  .Jewish  students'  society,  which  had 
been  formed  in  lH;t8  for  the  iiromotion  of  culture 
and  likewise,  among  other  objects,  for  the  mod<'rn- 
i/.ation  of  religious  services,  was  suppressed;  but 
the  Orthodox  leaders  of  the  congregalicm  yielded  to 
the  extent  of  reorgani/ing  the  Talmud  Torah.  into 
whose  curriculum  secular  branches  were  introduced, 
and  which  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
trained  |)edagogue.  Yeshibah  and  synagogue,  how- 
ever, remained  untouched  by  modern  inlluences.  al- 
though in  18<)'2  the  congregation  extended  a  call  to 
the  ■'  maggid  "  Feisch  Pi.schmann,  previously  rabbi 
of  Kecskemet,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a 
service  which  should  ajipeal  more  directly  to  the 
younger  generation.  The  first  deviation  from  the 
traditional  services  occurred  when  the  progressive 
element  of  the  congregation,  dissatislied  with  the 
eli'Ction  of  IBernhard  Schreiber  as  rabbi,  separa- 
ted and  formed  the  Israelitische  Kellgionsgcmeinde 
(.March  17,  187'J).  This  congregation  has  a  service 
similar  to  that  introduced  by  I.  N.  Mannheimer  in 
Vienna.  The  yeshibah  was  recognized  in  18.59  as  a 
rabbinical  institution  ;  and  its  students  are  therefore 
exempt  from  military  service.  Minister  Trefort  de- 
cided that  no  student  should  be  admitted  who  had  not 
received  a  secular  training  e(|ual  to  that  provided  by 
tliecurriculum  of  the  lower  gradeof  the  high  school 
(May  ;J0.  1883);  but  this  decision  has  never  been  en- 
forced. 

As  a  peculiar  survival  should  be  mentioned  the 
privilege  retained  by  the  congregation  of  present- 
ing the  king  annuall}'  with  two  Martinmas  geese, 
on  which  occasion  its  representatives  are  received  in 
personal  audience  by  the  monarch. 

The   earliest  known  rabbi  of  Presburg  is  Yom- 

Tob  IJpman,  one  of  the  Vienna  exiles;  he  officiated 

about  1095.     Subsequent  rabbis  include:  Moses  ben 

Meir    Harif   (173(>-,58);    Akiba   Eger, 

Rabbis.  originally  assistant  to  Mosesand  upon 
his  death  his  successor  (died  H.'JH,  hav- 
ing held  office  for  twelve  days  only);  Isaacof  Dnkia 
(17.59-62);  Meir  Harby  (1768-89);  Meshullam  Eger 
of  Tysmenieca  (1794-1891);  Moses  Schrciber  (1806- 
1839);  Samuel  Wolf  Schrciber,  son  of  the  preceding 
(1839-71);  Bernhard  (Simhah  Bonem)  Sclireiber. 
grandson  of  Moses  Schrciber  (from  1872).  In  1899 
Moses'  son  Akiba  was  madi'  his  assistant  as  principal 
of  the  yeshibah.  The  Israelitische  Keligionsgemeinde 
elected  in  1876  as  its  rabbi  .lulius  David,  wpnn  whose 
death  (1898)  the  present  (190."))  incumbent.  Dr.  II. 
Funk,  was  ai)pointed.  Of  other  scholars  and  noted 
men  who  were  natives  of  Presburg  or  who  lived 
there  may  be  mentioned  :  Mordecai  .Mokiah  (d.  1729) ; 
his  son  Liib  Mokiah  or  Birlin  (d.  1742);  Daniel 
Prostiz  Stcinschneider  (17.59 -1846);  L5b  Letsch 
Kosenbaum  (d.  1H46);  Michael  Kittscer  (d.  184.')); 
Bilr  Frank  (d.  1845);  Leopold  Dukes;  and  Albert 
Colin. 

In  1900  the  .Tews  of  Presburg  numbered  7.110  in 


a  total  population  of  65,870.     The  community  has 
several  synagogues  and  chapels,  two  schools,  various 
charitable  societies,  a  Jewish  hospital,  and  a  train- 
ing-scliool  for  nurses. 
liMu.ioiiRAi'iiv  ;  Wels8,  Alinr  lid  ha-Yn^cr,  Paks,  1900. 

D. 

PRESBYTER:  From  the  time  of  Moses  ilnwn 
to  the  Talmudic  period  the  "zekenim  "  (elders)  are 
mentioned  as  constituting  a  regular  communal  or- 
ganization, occasionally  under  the  Greek  name  Ge- 
ui;siA.  But  the  term  "  presbyter  "  (-/«a,1i  T(/«ir)  is 
fouufl  nowlu'rc  before  the  beginnings  of  Christian- 
ity, though  it  must  have  been  current  before  that 
time,  for  the  Christian  institution  of  the  presby- 
ters was  undoubte<lly  taken  directly  fnnn  .ludaisni 
(Griltz,  "Gesch."3d  ed.,  iv.  80).  In'a  list  of  officials 
of  a  Jewish  community  in  Cilicia,  archisyua- 
gogucs.  priests  (if /)f  I  f  =  "kohen  "),  jjresbyters  ("ze- 
Ijenim"),  and  "azanites"  ("hazzanim")  are  men- 
tioned, and  If  the  source  (Ejiiphauius,  "Ilieres." 
XXX.  4)  gives  the  seiiucnce  correctly,  the  presbyters 
were  actually  officials,  like  the  azanites,  and  did  not 
hold  merely  honorary  offices  in  the  community. 

Their  status,  therefore,  would  correspond  ap- 
Iiroximatcly  to  the  position  which  presbyters occui)y 
in  the  Christian  Church.  It  may  be  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  they  stood  in  raidi  next  to  the  arclii- 
synagogues.  with  whom  elsewhere  they  are  actually 
identilied  ("Codex  Theodosiaiuis,"  xvi.  8,  14— 
"archisynagogi  sive  iiresbyteri  Juda-orum ").  In 
another  pas.sage  (ih.  xvi.  8,  2)  they  are  identified 
with  the  patriarchs;  in  another  (it),  xvi.  8.  13)  the 
following  sequence  occurs;  archi.synagogue,  patri- 
arch, presbyter;  finally  ("Justiniani  Novelhe," 
cxlvi.,  §  1),  they  are  ranked  with  the  "archipliere- 
cites  "  and  teachers,  "  I'resbyter  "  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  "seniores"  ("Codex  Justiniani,"  i.  9,  1.5). 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  no  uniformity  even  in 
the  official  designations. 

The  title  of  "presbyter"  occurs  frequently  on 
.Tewisli  tombstones  of  the  Hellenistic  diasjiora— for 
instance,  at  Smyrna  ("C.  I.  G."  No.  9897).  Coryciis 
("R.  E.  J."  X.  76).  Bithynia  (Ui.  xxvi.  167),  and  in 
the  catacombs  of  Venosa  (Ascoli,  ]).  60);  three  times 
it  was  given  to  women  (Ascoli,  p.  49).  The  word 
has  become  in  many  European  languages  a  general 
designation  for  "priest";  and  in  this  sense  it  is  also 
found  in  Jewish  works  of  the  Middle  Ages(«.;7., 
'JSV  'DID  =  "  Prester  John  "). 
BiBi.ioGRAPMv:    Fatiririiis.   li ihliofirnphia  Antiqunria,  pp. 

447-4.57,  HiiirilnirK,  17i:i:  Scliiirer,  Gesch.  3d  ed.,  II.  177. 

o.  S.  Ku. 

PRESBYTER  JUDJEORUM  :  Chief  official 
of  the  Jewsof  England  in  pre-exjiulsion  times.  The 
office  appears  to  have  been  for  life,  though  in  two 
or  three  instances  the  incumbent  either  resigned  or 
was  dismissed.  Prynne.  in  his  "Demurrer"  (ii.  62), 
argues  that  the  presbyter  Juda'orum  was  merely  a 
secular  officer  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  to  keep 
the  rolls  of  control,  whereas  Tovey  ("  Anglia-Juda- 
ica,"  pp.  .53-63)  argues  that  the  use  of  "sacerdos" 
and  "pontifex"as  synonymons  of  the  oflice  shows 
its  ecclesiastical  character.  There  were  only  six  of 
them  between  1199  and  1290.  Utv  lirst  known  being 
Jacob  of  I^ondon.  ajipointcd  in  1199;  the  next  were 
Josce  of   London  (1207  V),   Aaron  of  York  (1337), 
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Elias  le  Evesque  (1337),  Hagin  fil  Mosse  (1257),  and 
Hiigin  fil  Deulacres  (1281 ;  appointed  by  the  favor 
of  Queeu  Eleanor;  "Kymer  Toedera,"  i.  ,591).  In 
the  grant  of  Elias  le  Eve.sque  the  justices  of  the 
Jews  were  ordered  not  to  issue  any  summons  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  the  said  Elias,  from  which 
it  appears  that  tlie  presbyter  acted  somewhat  as  a 
baronof  the  Jewish  Exchequer;  audit  was  distinctly 
staled  that  Hagin  fil  Mosse  liad  been  sworn  into  tiic 
Jewish  Exchequer  to  look  after  the  administration 
of  justice  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  to  explain  the 
king's  laws.  It  is  thus  probable  that  the  presby- 
ter was  a  successor  of  the  Jewi.sh  justices,  of  whom 
two  are  mentioned  toward  the  cud  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

BiBi-iofiRAPHY  :  Papers  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association,  pp. 
178-179,  193,  263-271. 

J. 
PRESS,  MOSES  ALEXANDROVICH  :  Rus 

sian  engineci' and  technologist;  horn  1861;  died  at 
Sankt  Blasien  1901.  After  passing  through  the  St. 
Petersburg  Institute  of  Technology,  Press  became 
a  contributor  to  the  "Moskovski  Journal  Putei 
Soobshchenii  "  and  the  journals  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Petersburg  Technologists.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
be  was  engaged  in  a  work  on  the  share  of  the  Jews 
in  the  industries  of  western  Russia  ("Voskliod," 
1901,  No,  17). 

It.  I!.  ^  A.  S.  W. 

PRESSE    ISRAELITE,    LA.     See    Period- 

IC.M.S. 

PRESTER    JOHN.     See  Ten    Tribes,    The 

Liis'r. 

PREY,  BIRDS  OF  :  While  few  clean  birds  are 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  (see  Poultry),  there 
are  given  in  Lev.  xi.  (13-19)  and  Deut.  xiv.  (12-31) 
two  par.'illel  lists  of  birds  of  prey,  the  former  pas- 
sage mentioning  twenty,  and  the  latter  twenty-one. 
The  generic  name  for  raptorial  birds  is  "'ayit"(Gen. 
XV.  11;  Lsa.  xviii.  6;  Jer.  xii.  9;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4; 
Job  xxviii.  7;  lsa.  xlvi.  11  [a  metaphor]).  This 
large  number  of  names,  as  also  the  frequent  allu- 
sions inmetajihorsand  proverbial  expressions  to  the 
habits  of  birtls,  shows  that,  though  forbidden  as 
food,  they  were  nevertheless  objects  of  close  obser- 
vation and  contemplation.  They  were  also  cher- 
ished, it  seems,  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  (I 
Kings  X.  23)  and  as  pets  for  children  (Job  xl.  29; 
conip.  Baruch  iii.  17).  Appreciation  of  their  cry  is 
indicated  iu  Ps.  civ.  12  and  Eccl.  xii.  4. 

The  Talmud,  noting  that  "  le-mino "  (after  its 
kind)  follows  the  names  of  four  of  the  unclean 
birds  in  the  Pentateuehal  lists,  and  identifying 
"ayyah"  with  "dayyah,"  assmnes  twenty-four  un- 
clean birds  are  intended;  and  adds:  "There  are  in 
the  East  a  hundred  unclean  birds,  all  of  the  hawk 
species"  ("min  ayyah";  Hul.  G3b).  Some  of  the 
birds  of  prey  were  trained  to  the  service  of  man,  the 
hawk,  e.ff.,  to  pursue  other  birds  (Shab.  94a).  The 
claws  of  the  griffin,  the  wings  of  the  ospre_v,  and 
the  eggs  of  the  ostrich  were  made  into  vessels 
(Ilul.  2r)b:  Rashi  ad  loc.;  Kelim  xvii.  14).  Egg- 
shells were  used  as  receptacles  for  lamp-oil  (Shab. 
39b). 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  Nat.  Hist.  p.  168;  Lewysohn,  Z.  T. 
p.  im. 
E.  0.  n.  I.  M.  C. 


PRIBRAM  (PRZIBRAM),  ALFRED:  Aus- 
trian physician;  born  at  Prague  May  11,  1841  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  hisnativecity(M.D.  1861). 
He  established  a  practise  in  Prague,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  assistant  at  the  general  hos|)ital 
there.  He  liecame  privatdocent  at  the  German 
University  of  Prague  in  1809,  assistant  professor  and 
chief  physician  of  the  dispensary  in  1873,  and  pro- 
fessor of  [latliojogy  and  therapeutics  and  chief  of 
the  first  medical  clinic  in  1881. 

Pribram  is  the  author  of  many  essays  and  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned:  "Studien  Ober 
Febris  Kccurrens,"  1868  (with  Hobitschek);  "Stu- 
dien iiljerClioJera,"  1869;  "Studien  liber  die  Zueker- 
lose  llarnruhr,"  1870;  "  I'ebcr  die  Sterblichkeil  in 
Prag."  1873;  "  Ueber  die  Verbrcitungsweisedes  Ab- 
dominal-uiid  Fleektyphus,"  1880;  "  Ueber  den  Un- 
terricht  in  der  Innern  Jledizin  an  der  Univcrsiiat  in 
Prag  in  der  Letzten  Halfte  des  Jahrhunderts,"  etc., 
Prague,  1899. 

He  has  written  essays  upon  cotcin,  antipyrin,  and 
quebracho  also,  and  was  a  collaliorator  on  Eulen- 
burg's  "Realencyclopttdie  der  Gesammten  Heil- 
kunde,"  his  subjects  being  .syphilis  of  the  brain  and 
gout. 
Bibliography  :  Pagel,  Bio(i.  Lcr.;  Hirsch,  ISing.  Lei. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

PRIBRAM,  RICHARD:  Austrian  chemist; 
born  at  Prague  April  21.  1847;  educated  at  the 
Polytechnic  and  the  University  of  Prague,  and  at 
the  University  of  Munich  (Ph.D.  1869).  After  a 
postgraduate  cour.se  at  the  University  of  Lcipsic  he 
returned  to  Prague  and  became  assistant  in  the 
chemical  department  of  the  physiological  institute 
of  the  university.  He  was  privatdocent  from  1872 
to  1874,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  newly  founded  Gewerbeschule  at 
Czernowitz.  In  1875  the  university  there  was 
opened,  and  Pribram  became  privat-docent.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  assistant  jtrofessor  and  in 
1879  professor  of  general  and  analytical  chemistrj-, 
which  position  he  still  (1905)  holds.  From  1891  to 
1892  he  was  "rector  magnificus"  of  the  university. 
He  holds  also  a  number  of  public  positions,  inclu- 
ding those  of  member  of  the  commissicm  appointed 
to  examine  in  chemistry  teachers  and  pharmacol- 
ogists, and  official  chemist  of  the  courts  of  Bu- 
kowina.  He  is  the  author  of  many  essays  in  the 
professional  journalsand  of  "  Jahresbericht  Uber  die 
Fortscliritte  der  Thier  Chemie  od<T  der  Physiolo- 
gischen  und  Pathologischen  Chemie  "  (Wiesbaden) 
and  "Einleitung  zur  Prlifung  und  Qehaltsbeslim- 
mung  der  Arzneistoffe  "  (Vienna). 

BIBI.IOORAPHV :   Programme  of  the  .•■'th  Amiivcrsarii  of  the 
l!nivirs»ii  of  Czcrnowitz.  VM). 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

PRICE,  JULIUS  MENDES  :  English  trav- 
eler, artist,  and  journalist;  born  in  London  about 
1858;  educated  at  University  College  (London),  at 
Brussels,  and  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  I'aris. 
He  was  war  correspondent  to  Ihe  "Illustrated  Lon- 
don News"  during  the  Bechuanaland  expedition 
(1884).  Subsequently  he  joined  an  exploring  expe- 
dition for  the  opening  up  of  the  NordeuskiOld  route 
to  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and  afterward  traversed 
Siberia,  Mongolia,  and  the   Godi  desert  unaccom- 
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panicd,  making  his  way  through  to  Peking  iu  1890- 
1891.  He  was  with  theGreek  army  (luring  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war,  and  lias  traversed  western  Australia, 
the  Klondike,  and  dther  remote  regions.  lie  is  the 
autlior  of  .several  books  of  travel,  iiuluding  "  From 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Yellow  Sea  "  (London,  1892) 
and  "The  Land  of  Gold  "  (/*.  1895).  all  illustrated 
1)V  himself.  He  has  cxhihited  at  the  Paris  Salon 
and  the  London  Royal  Academy. 
BUM.KICK.VI'EIV:   ir)i..'>-  ir/iM,  11«)J.  .1. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY:  English  Oricn 
talist;  born  at  Pa<lslow,  Cornwall,  May  3,  1()-18; 
(lied  at  Norwich  Nov,  1,  172-1:  educated  at  Christ- 
cluuch,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Hebrew  lecturer 
in  1079.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Molianuned  (Loudon, 
1697),  which  was  mainly  a  poleiniea!  tract  against  the 
Deists,  and  "  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (lonnected 
and  a  History  of  the  Jews  and  Neighboring  Na- 
tions in  the  Time  of  (Christ  "  (London,  1718,  2  vols.), 
whicli  for  a  long  time  was  the  standard  history  of 
tlie  Jews  between  the  canons;  it  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  was  translated  into  French  (1722), 
and  into  German  (172G). 
BuiLiouRAPHY :  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  J. 

PRIEST.— Biblical  Data  :  One  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuaiy  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  altar.  This  (leliniti(}n,  however,  holds  true 
rather  for  the  later  than  for  the  earlier  stages  of 
Hebrew  priesthood.  In  ancient  Israel  one  was  not 
re(|iiired  to  be  specially'  consecrated  iu  order  to  per- 
form the  .sacritlcial  functions;  any  one  might  ap- 
proach the  altar  and  olTer  sacrifices.  Tlius  Gideon, 
of  the  tribe  of  JIanasseh  (Judges  vi.  26  it  xi'r/.),  and 
the  Dauite  Manoali  (//;.  xiii.  16,  19)  sacriliccd  in  iier- 
son  at  the  express  command  of  God  and  the  angel 
of  God  respectively;  similarly,  David  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  he  had  built  at  God's  com- 

Laytnen  mand  on  the  thrashing-door  of  Arau- 
as  nail  (H  Sam.  xxiv.  35);  and  Solomon, 

Priests.  befoi(^  the  ark  in  Jerusalem  (I  Kings 
iii.  15).  David,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
transference  of  the  Ark  to  Zion,  and  Solomon,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  ministered 
as  priests  (II  Sam.  vi.  14,  17.  18;  I  Kings  viii.  22, 
5A  cl  ncr/.);  the  latter  continued  to  personally  olTer 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  Ynwii  at  regular  intervals 
(I  Kings  ix.  25).  Similar  instances,  in  later  times, 
arc  ])resentcd  bj-  Elijah,  sacrilicin.g  on  Jlount  Car- 
nul  (I  Kings  xviii.  o2  el  .«('/. ),  and  by  Aha/,,  in  the 
Tcniiile  at  Jerusalem  (II  Kings  xvi.  12  et  ser/.). 

In  accordance  with  this  usage  in  ancient  Israel, 
the  orilinances  contained  in  the  Bookof  the  Covenant, 
the  oldest  code,  concerning  the  buihling  of  altars 
and  the  oiTering  of  .sacrifices  are  addres.sed  not  to 
the  priest,  but  to  the  people  at  large  (Ex.  xx.  24- 
26).  Even  where  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  a 
priesthood,  as  at  Shiloh,  any  layman  might  slaugh- 
ter and  olTer  his  sacrifices  without  iiriestly  aid 
(comp.  I  Sam.  ii.  IS-Ki).  As  access  to  tlie  altar  was 
not  yet  guarded  in  accordance  with  later  Levitical 
ordinances,  so  the  priesthood  was  not  yet  confined 
to  one  family,  or  even  to  one  tribe.  The  Ephraimite 
Samuel  became  priest  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh, 
wearing  the  priestly  linen  coat  ("efod  bad")  and 
the  pallium  (I  Sam.  ii.  IS  et  seq..  iii.  1).     The  kings 


of  Israel  ordained  as  priest  whomever  they  chose  (I 
Kings  xii.  31);  David,  too,  invested  his  own  sons,  as 
well  as  the  .lairite  Ira,  of  the  tribe  of  Mana.sseh, 
with  the  priestly  otlice  (II  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx.  26). 

If  a  distimt  established  priesthood  is  nevertheless 
found  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  and  at  that  of  Dan 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  .Judges,  it  is  obvious 
that  its  real  oHice  can  not  have  been  connected  with 
the  altar  or  the  sacrifices,  and  that,  conseiiuently,  its 
origin  can  not  be  looked  for  in  the  .sacrificial  func- 
tions. Wherein  the  origin  of  the  Israelitish  priest- 
hood really  lies  is  sutlieiently  apjiarent  from  the 
older  Bililical  records  of  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
the  following  period.  According  to  these,  the  func- 
tions of  the  priest  were  twofold:  to  care  for  and 
guard  the  sanctuary  and  its  sacred 
Functions  images  and  palladia,  and  (of  still 
of  greater    importance)    to    consult    tlie 

the  Priest,  oracle.  Thus  the  Ephraimite  .Miciih, 
after  having  provided  an  epiiod  and 
teraphim  (see  Ei'iiou)  for  his  slirine,  installed  one 
of  his  sons  as  priest  to  take  care  of  them,  but  only 
until  he  coukl  s(!cure  a  professional  juiest,  a  Lcvite, 
for  the  purpose,  one  who  was  qualified  to  consult 
the  oracle  (Judges  xvii.  .5-13). 

It  is  evident  that  not  the  shrine,  but  the  images 
it  sheltered,  were  the  essential  thing.  These  it  was 
that  the  migrating  Danites  coveteil  and  carried  off 
to  their  new  home,  together  with  the  priest,  who 
had  consulted  the  oracle  in  behalf  of  their  exploring 
party  with  aus])icious  results  (ib.  xviii.).  The 
sacred  palladium  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  was  the 
Auk,  over  which  the  .sons  of  Eli  and  Samuel  kept 
guard.  The  former  carried  it  when  it  was  taken  to 
the  battle-field,  while  the  latter,  having  sjiecial 
charge  of  the  doors,  slept  nightly  near  it  (I  Sam. 
iii.  3,  15;  iv.  4  ct  xeq.).  When,  later,  the  ark  was 
returned  from  the  field  of  the  Philistinesand  brought 
to  the  house  of  Abinadab  al  Kirjath-jearim.  Abina- 
dab's  son  Eleazar  was  at  once  consecrated  guard- 
ian over  it  {ib.  vii.  1).  The  bearing  of  the  ark, 
with  which,  at  Shiloh,  the  sons  of  Eli  were  en- 
trusted, remained,  as  the  frequent  statements  to  this 
elYect  iu  later  Biblical  literature  show,  a  specific 
Iiriestly  function  tlirougliout  pre-exilic  times  (comp. 
Dent.  X.  8,  xxxi.  9;  Josh.  iii.  0  et  seq.,  iv.  9  et  mq., 
vi.  12,  viii.  33 :  I  Kings  viii.  3).  After  the  cajitiire 
of  its  ark  by  the  Pliilistines  the  sanctuary  of  Sliiloh 
disappeared  from  history  (its  destruction  is  referred 
to  in  Jer.  vii.  12,  14;  xxvi.  6);  its  priesthood,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  following  period  at  tlie  .sanc- 
tuary of  Nob,  which  also  had  an  ephod  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
3;  x"xi.  1,  10;  xxii.  9,  11). 

After  the  massacre  of  the  priesthood  of  Nob, 
Abiathar,  who  was  the  sole  survivor,  fied  with  the 
ephod  to  David  (ib.  xxiii.  6),  whom  thenceforward 
he  accompanied  on  all  his  military  expeditions, 
bearing  the  ephod  in  order  to  consult  the  oracle  for 
him  whenever  occasion  demanded  (ib.  xxiii.  9.  xxx. 
7).  Similarly,  in  the  campaign  against  the  Philis- 
tines, Aliiah  accom))anied  Saul  and  the  Israelites, 
"bearing  the  ephod  "  and  ascertaining  for  them  the 
decisions  of  the  oracle  (ib.  xiv.  3,  18,  the  latter  verse 
being  so  read  by  the  LXX.).  The  priests'  duly  of 
guarding  the  sanctuary  and  its  sacred  contents  ac- 
counts for  the  use,  in  pre-exilic  limes,  of  "sliomer  ha- 
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Baf,"  "doorkeeper"  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic 
"sadin"),  as  s3'nonymous  witli  "kolien"  (II  Kings 
xii.  10),  and  explains  also  bow  "sliamar'"  and  "she- 
ret"  became  the  tcclinical  terms  of  priestly  service 
and  were  retained  as  such  even  after  the  nature  of 
the  service  had  materially  changed. 

To  fill  the  oliice  of  doorkeeper  no  special  qualifi- 
cation was  necessary,  but,  as  hinted  above,  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  required  special  training,  such  as,  no 
doubt,  could  be  found  onl^'  among  professional 
priests.     So,  though  tne  doorkeepers  were  in  manj- 

cases  not  of  priestly  lineage  (conip.. 

Door-         besides  the  case  of  Samuel  and  of  Elea- 

keepers.      zar  of   Kiijatli-jearim,  that  of  Obed- 

edom ;  II  Sam.  vi.  10  et  xeq.),  those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  were  invariably  of  priestly 
descent,  a  fact  which  makes  it  seem  highly  probable 
that  the  art  of  using  and  interpreting  the  orncicwas 
handed  down  from  father  to  .son.  In  this  way,  no 
doubt,  hereditary  priesthood  developed,  as  indicated 
by  the  cases  of  the  sons  of  Eli  at  Shiloh  and  Nob, 
and  of  Jonathan  and  his  descendants  at  Dan,  both 
these  priestly  houses  e.xtending  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Israelitish  liistory.  Tlie  descendants  of 
Jonatlian  made  express  claim  to  lineal  descent  from 
Moses  (eomp.  I  Sam.  ii.  27;  Judges  xviii.  30;  the 
reading  "]Meuashsheh"  in  Judges  .xviii.  30  is,  as  the 
suspended  i  sliows,  due  to  a  later  change  of  tlie 
original  •'Mosheh,"a  change  which  is  frankly  ac- 
knowledged in  B.  B.  109b:  corap.  also  Hashi  and 
Kiml.ii  lid  Inc..  and  to  ih.  xvii.  7);  in  fact,  theirclaim 
is  supported  by  Ex.  xxxiii.  7-11,  according  to  which 
not  Aaron,  but  Moses,  was  the  priest  of  the  "  tent  of 
meeting"  (R.  V.)  in  the  wilderness,  while  Joshua 
kept  constant  guard  over  it.  "  Whosoever  had  to 
consult  God  went  out  to  tlie  tent  of  meeting,"  where 
Moses  ascertained  tlie  will  of  God;  and  just  as  Moses, 
in  his  capacity  of  priest,  was  the  intermediary 
through  whom  Yhwh  revealed  the  Torah  to  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness,  and  through  whom  His 

judgment  was  invoked  in  all  ditlicult 

Interpret-    cases,  such  as  could  not  be  adju.sted 

ers  without    reference    to     this    highest 

of  tlie  La'w.  tribunal  (Ex.  xviii.  16  et  seq.),  so  the 

priests,  down  to  the  close  of  pre-exilic 
times,  were  the  authoritative  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
while  the  sanctuaries  were  the  seats  of  judgment. 

Thus  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  prescribes  that  all 
dubious  criminal  cases  "be  brought  before  God," 
that  is,  be  referred  to  Ilim  by  the  priest  for  decision 
(Ex.  xxii.  7,  8).  That  "  Klohim  "  here  means  "  God  " 
(not,  as  the  A.  V.  translates,  "the  judges";  is  clear 
from  I  Sam.  xiv.  36,  where  the  same  phrase,  "nik- 
rab  el  Elobim,"  is  applied  to  consulting  the  oracle 
by  means  of  the  Uiu.vi  and  Thu.m.mi.m  (conip.  the 
following  verses,  37-43,  the  last  two  verses  as  read 
by  the  LXX.).  The  urim  and  thummim  were  em- 
ployed together  with  the  ephod  in  consulting  the 
oracle,  the  former,  as  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  de- 
scription in  I  Sam.  xiv.  41,  42,  being  a  kind  of 
sacred  lots:  in  all  probability  they  were  cast  before 
the  ephod.  Josh.  vii.  14  and  I  Sam.  ii.  25  may 
be  cited  in  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  direct 
appeal  to  divine  judgment  was  made  in  ancient 
Israel,  This  primitive  custom  is  reflected  even  in 
■as  late  a  passage  as  Prov.  xviii.  18.  The  Blessing 
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of  Moses  proves  that  the  sacred  lots  continued  to 
be  cast  by  the  priests  during  the  time  of  the  mon- 
archy, inasmuch  as  it  speaks  of  the  urim  and  thum- 
mim as  insignia  of  the.  priesthood  (Deul.  xxxiii. 
8).  This  document  shows,  as  does  also  the  Deute- 
rononiic  code,  that  throughout  pre-exilic  times  the 
expounding  of  llie  Torah  and  the  administration  of 
justice  remained  the  specific  functions  of  the  priests. 
It  declares  that  the  priests  are  the  guardians  of 
God's  teachings  and  Law,  and  that  it  is  their  mission 
to  teach  God's  judgmentsand  Torah  to  Israel  (I)eut. 
xxxiii.  9,  10),  while  the  Deuteronomie  code  decrees 
that  all  ditlicult  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases  be 
referred  to  the  priests  ((4.  xvii.  8-11.  xxi.  5).  Fur- 
ther proof  to  tlie  same  effect  lies  in  the  frequent 
references  of  the  Prophets  to  the  judicial  and  teach- 
ing functions  of  the  priesthood  (comp.  Amos  ii.  8; 
IIos.  iv.  6;  Isa.  xxviii.  7;  Micah  iii.  11;  Jer.  ii.  8, 
xviii.  18;  Ezek.  vii.  26). 

In  addition  to  the  duties  thus  far  discussed,  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy, 
must  have  become  the  ofiice  of  the 
Offering  of  priest,  since  the  Blessing  of  Moses 
the  mentions  it   with   the  other   jirieslly 

Sacrifices,  functions,  No  direct  information  is 
obtainable  from  the  Biblical  records  as 
to  the  conditions  and  influences  which  brought  this 
about,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  one  of  the 
factors  leading  thereto  was  the  rise  of  the  royal 
sanctuaries.  In  these,  daily  public  .sacrifices  were 
maintained  by  the  king  (conip.  II  Kings  xvi.  1.5), 
and  it  must  certainly  have  been  the  business  of  the 
priests  to  attend  to  them.  There  is  evidence  also 
that  among  the  priests  of  Jerusjilem  there  were,  at 
least  in  later  pre-exilic  times,  gradations  of  rank. 
Besides  the  "chief  priest"  ("kohen  ha-rosh")  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  "kohen  mishneh."  the  one  hold- 
ing the  second  place  (II  Kings  xxv.  18  et  al.). 

As  yet,  however,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  priest- 
hood was  not  confined  to  one  particular  branch 
of  the  family  of  Levi,  but,  as  both  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  and  the  Deuteronomie  code  state,  was  the 
heritage  of  the  whole  tribe  (comp.  Dent.  x.  8.  9: 
xviii.  Xetseq.,^;  xxxiii.  8-10;  Josh,  xviii.  7).  This 
explains  why.  in  the  Deuteronomie  code,  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  has  a  claim  to  the  altar-gifts,  the  first- 
fruits,  and  the  like,  and  to  the  dues  in  kind  from  jiri- 
vate  sacrifices  (Deut.  xviii.  1-.5),  while  in  Ezekiel  and 
the  Priestly  Code  the  Levites  have  no  share  therein. 
It  explains  also  how  it  comes  that,  not  only  in  Judges 
xvii.  (see  above),  but  throughout  pre-exilic  litera- 
ture, the  terms  "  Levite  "  and  "  priest"  are  used  syn- 
onymously (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  9,  18;  xviii.  1:  xxi. 
8;  xxiv.  8;  xxvii.  9;  Josh.  iii.  3:  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21: 
the  only  exception  is  I  Kings  viii.  4,  where,  how- 
ever, as  the  parallel  text,  II  Chron.  v.  5,  shows,  the 
1  of  O'l^Jni  is  a  later  insertion). 

Since,  in  pre-exilic  times,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 
was  chosen  "to  stand  before  Yuwn  in  order  to  min- 
ister \into  Him,"  it  is  but  consistent 

Levites  that  theoflice  "of  blessing  in  Ynwii's 
and  name  "  (which  in  the  Priestly  Coilc  is 

Priests.  assigned  to  Aaron  and  his  sons — 
Num.  vi.  23)  should,  in  the  Deute- 
ronomie code,  pertain  to  all  the  Levites  (comp.  Deut. 
X.  8,  xxi.  8).     A  very  strong  proof  that  all  members 
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of  the  Lfvitical  tribe  were  eiititlctl  to  prii-sthood  is 
fiirnislicil  in  tlie  provision  wliicli  was  mado  l)y  tlie 
Dcutcronornic  code  for  tliose  Levitcs  wlio  wcro 
scattered  tliri>iij,'li  tlie  covintry  as  jiricsts  of  the  local 
siUKtiiarits,  and  wlio.  in  consiMnicnce  of  the  Dcu- 
terononue  reformation,  liad  been  left  without  any 
means  of  support.  It  stipulated  that  those  Levitcs 
who  <lcsired  to  enter  the  raidis  of  the  priesthood  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  admitted  to  e(iual  privileges 
with  their  lirelhren  the  Levitcs  who  ministered  there 
unto  God,  and  should  share  e(|Ually  w  ith  theni  the 
priestly  revenues  (I)eut.  .\viii.6-8).  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  however,  this  provision  was  not  carried  out. 
The  priests  of  Jerusalem  were  not  willinfj  to  accord 
to  their  brethren  of  the  local  sanctuaries  the  privi- 
leges prescribed  by  Deuteronom}-,  and  all  hough 
they  granteil  them  support  from  the  priestly  dues, 
they  did  not  allow  them  to  minister  at  the  altar 
(comp.  II  Kings  x.xiii.  8,  9).  In  this  way  the  Deu- 
teronomic  reformation  marks,  after  all,  the  lirst  step 
toward  tlu^  new  development  in  the  priesthood  in 
e.\ilic  and  post-e.xilie  times. 

The  attitude  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  toward 
those  of  the  local  .sanctuaries  was  sanctioned  by 
Ezekiel.  In  his  book  (and  later  in  II  Cliron.  xxxi. 
10)  the  priesthood  of  .lerusalem  is  called  "bene  Za- 
dok."  or  "'the  house  of  Zadok,"  after  Zadok,  who 
replaced  Abiathar,  Eli's  descendant,  when  Abiathar, 
because  of  his  partizanship  for  Adoinjah,  was  de- 
posed by  Solomon  (comp.  1  Kings  ii.  27,  31)).  Eze- 
kiel ordained  that  of  all  the  Lcvite  [iriests  only  the 
Zadokiles,  who  had  ministered  to  God  in  His  Icgili- 
mate  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  should  be  adniitled 
to  the  service  of  the  altar;  the  rest,  who  had  de- 
tiled  themselves  by  ofticiatihg  at  the  local  sanctua- 
ries, should  be  degraded  to  the  position  of  mere  serv- 
ants in  the  sanctuary,  replacing  the  foreign  Temple 
attendants  who  had  heretofore  performed  all  menial 
services  (Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliii.  l'.».  xliv.  (i-16).  Nat- 
urally, the  altar-gifts,  the  tribute  of  the  first-fruits, 
and  the  like,  were  to  be  awarded  thenceforward  to 
the  Zadokites  alone  (xliv.  39,  30).  Though  Ezekiel 
assigns  to  the  priests  the  duty  of  sitting  in  ,iudg- 
ment  in  legal  disputes,  as  before  (xliv.  34),  ho  makes 
their  ritual  functions,  not  their  judicial  functions, 
the  essential  point  in  his  regidations  governing  the 
priests.  Administering  the  J^aw,  according  to  him. 
extends  only  to  matters  of  ritual,  to  the  distinctions 
between  holy  and  profane,  clean  and  unclean,  and 
to  the  statutory  observance  of  Sabbathsand  festivals 
(xliv.  23,  24). 

Ezekiel'sncw  regulations  formed,  in  all  essentials, 
the  basis  of  the  post -exilic  priestly  system  which  is 
formulated  in  detail  in  the  Priestly  Code.  A  stri- 
king difference  between  Ezekiel  and 
The  the  Priestly  Code,  however,  is  at  once 

Priestly  evident  in  that  the  latter  betrays  no 
Code.  idea  of  the  historical  develojiment 
of  things.  Whereas  Ezekiel  records 
the  old  usjige  and.  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  a 
lirophct,  declares  it  abolished,  the  Priestly  Code  rec- 
ognizes oidy  the  new  order  of  things  introduced  by 
Ezekiel,  which  order  it  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  alleging  that  from  the  very  first  the  priest- 
hood had  been  confined  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  wiiile 
the  mass  of  the  Levitcs  had  been  set  apart  as  their 


ministers  to  fill  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  sanc- 
tuary (comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  1;  Num.  i.  48  et  teg.;  iii. 
3-10;  viii.  14,  19,  34-30;  xviii.  1-7;  I  Chron.  vi.  83 
et  acq.).  The  priestly  genealogy  of  I  Chron.  v.  29- 
41  and  vi.  3o-38  was  but  the  lugical  result  of  this 
transference  of  post-exilic  conditions  back  to  the 
period  of  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  This 
genealogy,  the  purpo.se  of  which  was  to  establish 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Zadokite  i)riesthood,  repre- 
sents the  Zadokites  as  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Phinelias(the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron),  who, 
for  his  meritorious  action  in  the  case  of  Zimri,  ac- 
cording to  Num.  XXV.  10-13,  had  been  promised  the 
priesthood  as  a  lasting  heritage.  That  this  gene- 
alogy and  that  of  I  Chron.  xxiv.  1-6,  in  which  the 
descent  of  the  Elite  Abiathar  is  traced  from  Aaron's 
son  Ithaniar,  are  liet  it  ions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
they  conflict  with  the  authentic  recordsof  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Kings:  (1)  they  know  nothing  of  the 
priesthood  of  Eli ;  (3)  Ahitub,  the  son  of  Pliinehas, 
the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahiinclech  of  Nob 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  3;  xxii.  9,  11),  appears  rn  them 
as  the  .son  of  an  unknown  Amariah  and  the  father 
of  Zadok;  (3)  contrary  1o  I  Kings  ii.  27,  35  (see 
above),  Abiathar  and  his  descendants  remain  priests 
at  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Hegarding  the  characteristic  attribution  of  post- 
exilic  conditions  to  pre-exilic  times,  a  notable  exam- 
ple may  be  pointed  out  in  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvi.     Both 
priests  and  Levitcs  were,  in  post -exilic 
The  times,  divided  into  twenty-fmir  fam- 

Priestly      dies  or  classes,  with  a  chief  (ealleil 

Orders.  "  rosh  "  or  "sar  ";  comp.  especially  I 
Chron.  xv.  4-13;xxiii.  8  et  se^.; 
xxiv.  5,  6,  31;  Ezra  viii.  29)  at  the  head  of  each. 
The  institution  of  this  system,  as  well  as  of  other 
arrangements,  is,  in  the  passage  cited,  ascribed  to 
David. 

The  prominence  which  the  ritual  receives  in  Eze- 
kiel reaches  its  culmination  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
where  the  judicial  functions  of  the  priest,  formerly 
much  emphasized,  have  given  way  altogether  to  the 
ritualistic.  To  nnnister  at  the  altar  and  to  guard 
the  sanctity  of  Israel,  which  means  practicall.y  the 
sanctity  of  the  sanctuary,  constitute  from  this  time 
on  the  priest's  exclusive  office.  For  this  jnirpose, 
it  is  pointed  out,  God  chose  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Levites, 
and  bid  them  consecrate  themselves  to  their  office 
(comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  1,  41-43;  xxix.  1,  30,  33,  37,  43- 
46;  XXX.  30,  39  etseq. ;  Lev.  i.-vii.,  xiii.  et  seq.,  xvii. 
a  ci  seq.;  Num.  vi.  16  el  seq.,  xvi.  5-11,  xviii.  3-7; 
I  Chron.  xxiii.  13;  II  Chron.  xxvi.  18).  Any  one 
not  of  priestly  descent  was  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  death,  to  olTer  sacrifice,  or  even  to  apiiroacli  the 
altar  (Num.  xvii.  1-5,  xviii.  7).  As  the  guardians 
of  Israel's  sanctity  the  priests  formed  a  holy  order 
(comi>.  Lev.  xxi.  6-8),  and  for  the  purpose  of  prn- 
tecting  them  against  all  profanation  and  Levitical 
dcfilc'mcnt  they  were  hedged  about  with  rules  and 
prohibitions.  They  were  forbidden  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  dead  bodies,  except  in  the  case  of  their 
nearest  kin,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  perform  the 
customary  mourning  rites  (Lev.  x.  6,  xxi.  1-5;  Ezek. 
xliv.  30,  25).  They  were  not  allowed  to  marry  har- 
lots, nor  dishonored  or  divorced  women  (Lev.  xxi.  7). 
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Tlioy  were  required  to  abstain  from  wine  and  all 
strong  drink  while  performing  sacerdotal  duties 
(Lev.  x.  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  21).  Any  priest  having  in- 
curred Levitical  detileraent  was  excluded,  under 
penalty  of  death,  from  priestlj'  service  and  from 
partaking  of  holy  food  during  the  time  of  his  ua- 
eleanness  (Lev.  xxii.  2-T,  9;  Ezek.  xliv.  26  tt  seq.). 
If  atflieted  with  any  bodily  blemish  the  priest  was 
held  permanently  unfit  for  service;  such  a  one  was, 
however,  permitted  to  eat  of  the  holy  food  (Lev. 
x.xi.  17-23). 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  post-esilic  priestly 
system  is  the  place  wdiicii  the  high  priest  occupies 
ill  it,  for  which  see  High  Pkiest. 

Bibliography:  Baudissin,  Gexch.  rles  AUtestamentlichen 
Priestetinms,  1889;  Benzinger,  Hehrilutehe  Archllologle, 
ISJM.  pp.  405-I2W:  Nowack,  Lelirhuch  dt:r  Hehrilii^chenAr- 
cliiliiliiyie.  1894.  ii.  87-130:  VCeMbaasen,  Prolegomeiia  zur 
GeM-h.  Ifratl.1.  1899.  pp.  llS-lKi. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  status  of  the 

priesthood  in  later  Judaism  and  the  views  that  pre- 
vailed concerning  it  were  in  full  accordance  with 
the  Priestly  Code.  Like  the  latter  (comp.  Ex.  xxix. 
42-46;  Lev.  ix.  et  seq.;  xv.  15,  30-33;  xvi. ;  Num. 
vi.  27;  Zech.  iii.  7;  Mai.  ii.  7),  later  Judaism  saw- 
in  the  sanctuarj'  the  manifestation  of  God's  presence 
among  His  people,  and  in  the  priest  the  vehicle  of 
divine  grace,  the  mediator  through  wdiose  ministry 
the  sins  of  the  community,  as  of  the  individual, 
could  be  atoned  for.  In  Yoma  39b  and  Lev.  I!,  i. 
(where  Zech.  xi.  1  is  taken  as  referring  to  the  Tem- 
ple) the  name  "Lebanon  "  (=  "  white  one  ")  for  the 
Temple  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  through  the 
Temple  Israel  is  cleansed  from  its  sins.  That  the 
chief  purpose  of  altar  and  priesthood  is  to  make 
atonement  for,  and  effect  the  forgiveness  of,  sin  is 
stated  again  and  again  in  Talmud  and 
To  Make  Midrash  (comp.  Ber.  ooa;  Suk.  oob; 
Atone-  Ket.  10b;  Zeb.  8.5b;  Lev.  R.  xvi.  2; 
ment.  Tan.  to  Ex.  xxvii.  2;  Yalk.  ii.  o6o). 
Even  the  priestly  garments  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  efficacj'  in  atoning  for  sin  (Zeb. 
8.5b;  Yalk.  i.  108).  According  to  the  rabbinical  de- 
cision, "the  priests  were  the  einissiiries,  not  of  the 
people,  but  of  God";  hence,  a  person  who  had 
sworn  that  he  would  not  accept  a  service  from  a 
priest  might  nevertheless  employ  him  to  offer  sacri- 
fices and  might  make  atonement  for  sin  through 
him  (Yoma  19a;  Ned.  iv.  3;  3.5b;  Kid.  23b). 

Later  Judaism  enforced  rigidly  the  laws  relating 
to  the  pedigrees  of  priests,  and  even  established 
similar  requirements  for  the  women  they  married. 
Proof  of  a  spotless  pedigree  was  absolutel}'  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  priestly  service,  and  any  one 
unable  beyond  all  doubt  to  establish  it  was  excluded 
from  the  priesthood  (comp.  Ket.  13a.  b,  14a,  23a,  b, 
27a,  b;  Kid.  73a.  b;  JIaimonides,  "Yad,"  Issure 
Biah,  XX.  2,  16;  Shulhan  Aruk.  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  3, 
6,  7).  Unless  a  woman's  pedigree  was  known  to  be 
unimpeachable,  a  priest,  liefore  marrying  her,  was 
required  io  examine  it  for  four  generations  on  both 
sides,  in  case  she  was  of  priestly  lineage;  for  five 
generations  if  she  was  not  of  priestly  descent  (Kid. 
iv.  4,  5;  77a,  b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  xix.  18;  Eben  ha-'Ezer, 
2,  8).  How  scrupulously  such  examinations  were 
made  may  be  seen  from  tlie  observations  of  Josephus 
regarding  this  custom  ("  Contra  Ap."  i.,  g  7).     In 


addition   to  tlie  persons  enumerated  in  Lev.  xxi.  7, 
the  Talmudic   law  enjoined  the  priest  even  from 
marrying  a  haluzah   (see   H.m.iz.mi). 
Importance  In  a  dubious  case  of  haluzah,  how- 
of  ever,  the  priest  was  not  obliged  to  an- 

Pedigree.  nul  his  marriage,  as  he  was  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  excluded  by  the  Levit- 
ical law :  nor  were  the  sons  born  of  such  a  marriage 
debarred  from  the  priesthood  (comp.  Yeb.  vi.  2; 
■54a;  Sotah  iv.  1;  Kid.  iv.  6;  Sifra,  Emor,  i.  2; 
"Yad,"<.(;.  xvii.  1,7;  Eben  ha-Ezer,  6,  1).  Neither 
might  a  priest  marry  a  proselyte  or  a  freedwoman. 
Kegarding  a  daughter  of  such  persons,  opinion  in 
the  Mishnah  is  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
necessary  that  one  of  the  parents  should  be  of  Jew- 
ish descent.  The  decision  of  later  authorities  was 
that,  in  case  both  of  the  woman's  parents  were 
proselytes  or  freed  persons,  a  priest  should  not  marry 
her,  but  if  he  had  done  so,  then  the  marriage  should 
be  considered  legitimate  (Bik.  i.  5;  Yeb.  vi.  .5;  60a, 
61a;  Kid.  iv.  7;  78b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  xviii.  3,  xix.  12; 
Eben  ha-'Ezer,  6,  8;  7,  21). 

The  Levitical  law  which  forbids  the  priest  to  de- 
file himself  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  dead  body 
is  minutely  defined  in  the  Talmud  on  the  basis  of 
Num.  xix.  11,  14-16.  Not  only  is  direct  contact 
with  the  dead  prohibited,  but  the  priest  is  forbidden 
to  enter  any  hou.se  or  enclosure,  orap- 

Contact      proach  any  spot,  where  is  lying  or  is 

with  Dead   buried  a  dead  body,  or  any  part  of  a 

Pro-         dead  body— even  a  piece  of  the  size 

hibited.  of  an  olive — or  blood  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  "  log  "  (about  a  quarter  of  a 
liter) ;  he  is  forbidden  also  to  touch  any  one  or  any- 
thing that  is  unclean  through  contact  with  the  dead 
(comp.  Sifra,  Emor,  i.  1,  ii.  1;  Naz.  vii.  2.  4:  42b, 
43a,  47b,  48b,  .56a,  b;  Yer.  Naz.  .56c,  d ;  "Yad," 
Bi'at  ha-Mikdash,  iii.  13-1.5;  ib.  Ebel,  iii.:  Shulhan 
'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  369,  371).  In  contradistinction 
to  Lev.  xxi.  2-4,  the  Talmudic  law  includes  the  wife 
among  the  persons  of  immediate  relationship.  It 
specifies,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  priest 
to  defile  himself  for  the  sake  of  his  deceasid  wife  or, 
in  fact,  for  any  of  his  immediate  kin,  and  that  com- 
pulsion must  be  used  in  the  case  of  any  priest  who 
refuses  to  do  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ])riest  Joseph 
on  the  occasion  of  his  wife's  death  (Sifra,  I.e. :  M. 
K.  20b;  Yeb.  22b,  90b;  Naz.  47b.  48a,  b;  Zeb.  100a; 
"Yad,"  Ebel,  ii. ;  Yoreh  De'ah,  373). 

But  even  while  occupied  in  burying  a  relative, 
the  priest  may  not  come  in  contact  with  other  dead 
bodies  ("Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  1.5;  Yoreh  De'ah,  373,  7). 
The  Talmud  prescribes,  further,  that  if  any  priest, 
even  the  high  priest,  finds  a  corpse  by  the  wayside, 
and  there  be  no  one  in  the  vicinitj-  who  can  be  called 
upon  to  inter  it,  he  himself  must  perform  the  burial : 
the  technical  term  referring  to  such  a  case  is  "met 
mizwah "  (comp.  Sifra.  Emor,  ii.  1 ;  Naz.  vii.  I ; 
43b,  47b.  48b;  "Yad."  I.e.  iii.  8;  Yoreh  De'ah.  374. 
1,  2).  Finally,  the  Talmud  permits  and  indeed 
orders  the  priest  to  defile  himself  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  nasi ;  it  relates  that  when  Jiuiah  ha  Nasi 
died  the  priestly  laws  concerning  defilement  through- 
contact  with  the  dead  were  suspended  for  the  day 
of  his  death  (Yer.  Ber.  iii.  6a:  Yer.  Naz.  vii.  .56a, 
Ket.  103b;  "Yad,  "/.<-.  iii.  10;  Yoreh  De'ah,  374.  11). 
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The  Talmudic  law  also  specifies  minutely  what 
coustitutcs  a  bodily  defect  sufficient  to  render  the 

subject  unlit  for  luiestly  service.   Bek. 

Bodily       vii.  and   Sifia,  Eiuor,  iii.  enumerate 

Defegts  In-   143  cases;  wlielher  the  defect  is  pcr- 

capacitate.   manent  or  only  temporary  is  not  taken 

into  account  (comp.  Zcb.  xii.  1 ;  102a, 
b;  "Yad,"  Bi'at  liaMikdash.  vi.-viii. ;  Philo,  "De 
Monarchia."  ii.  5:  Josephus,  "Ant."  iii.  12,  §  2). 

The  division  of  the  jiriests  into  twenty-four  classes, 
mentioned  in  Clironiele.s.  continued  down  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Second  Temple,  us  statements  to  this 
cfTect  liy  .Josephus  ("Ant."  vii.  14.  §  7;  "  Vita,"  §  1) 
and  the  Tahnudic  sources  show.  These  divisions 
took  turns  in  weekly  service,  changing  every  Sab- 
bath, but  on  the  festivals  all  twenty-four  were  pres- 
ent in  the  Temple  and  took  part  in  the  service. 
These  twenty-four  divisions  or  clas.ses  were  sub- 
divided, according  to  their  numbers,  into  from  five 
to  nine  smaller  groujis,  each  of  which  was  assigned 
to  service  in  turn.  The  main  divisions  were  called 
"nnshmarot."  the  subdivisions  "batte  abot "  (terius 
which  in  Chronicles  are  used  interchangeably). 
There  was  a  chief  at  the  head  of  each  main  division, 
and  also  one  at  the  head  of  each  subdivision  (Ta'an. 
ii.  6.  7;  iv.  3;  27a,  b:  Yer.  Taan.  68a;  Tosef., 
Ta'an.  ii. ;  Suk.  v.  6-8;  25a.  h.etal.;  'Ar.  12b; 
Yonia  iii.  9,  iv.  1 ;  Yer.  Hor.  iii. ;  481)). 

Hesides  the  various  chiefs,  the  Talmudic  sources 
freipiently  mention  also  the"segan"as  an  official 
of  high  rank.     Asearly  as  Tosef.,  Yoma,  i.  6;  Yoma 

3i)a,  Naz.  47b,  and  Sotah  42a  the  view 
The  Segan.  is  found  that  the  segan  was  appointed 

for  the  jnirpose  of  serving  as  substi- 
tute for  the  high  priest  on  tlie  Day  of  Atonement  in 
case  the  high  priest  should  incur  Levilical  defile- 
ment. Schiirer  ("Gesch."  3d  ed.,  ii.  265)  rightly 
points  out,  however,  that  this  view  is  erroneous, 
since,  according  to  the  statement  in  Yoma  i.  1,  it  was 
customary  every  year,  seven  days  before  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  to  appoint  a  priest  to  perform  the 
service  on  that  day  in  case  the  high  priest  should 
become  Levitically  unclean;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  such  an  appointment  if,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  segan,  a  ])ermaMent  provision  existed  for 
such  an  emergency.  (Further  reference  to  this  cus- 
tom is  found  in  Yoma  121);  Tosef.,  Yoma,  i.)  Con- 
clusive proof  of  Schiirer's  argument  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  Sanli.  19a  the  priest  appointed  as 
the  high  priest's  potential  substitute  for  the  Day  of 
Atonement  is  called  "mashuah  she-'abar"  (anointed 
one  that  has  been  retired),  and  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  segan.  The  passage  reads:  "If 
the  high  priest  offers  consolation  the  segan  and  the 
mashuah  she-'abar  stand  at  his  right  hand,  and  the 
chief  of  the  '  bet  ab,'  with  the  mourners  and  the  rest 
of  the  people,  at  his  left  hand.  .  .  .  And  if  he  re- 
ceives consolation  the  segan  stands  at  his  right 
hand,  and  the  chief  of  the  bet  ab,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple, at  his  left;  the  mashuah  she-'abar,  however,  is 
not  admitted  for  fear  the  high  i)riest.  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  grief,  might  think  that  he  looked  with 
•  <iini])lacenc}'  on  his  bereavement." 

The  name  "  mashuah  she-'abar  "  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  (stated  in  Tosef..  Yoma,  i. ;  Yer. 
Yoma  i.,  38a,  and  Yoma  12b,  and  illustrated  bv  the 


case  of  Jose  ben  Illem)  that  a  substitute  who  has 
actually  taken  the  place  of  the  high  priest  on  the 
Day  of  Aloneiuent  may  not  thereafter  iierform  the 
services  of  an  ordinary  priest;  neither  n)ay  he  aspire 
to  the  high-priesthood.  In  the  light  of  this  state- 
ment it  can  readil}'  be  understood  why  Meg.  i.  9 
calls  the  tem|)orary  substitute  of  the  high  priest 
"  kohen  she-'abar."  The  names  "  mashuah  she-'abar" 
and  "kohen  she-'abar"  are  in  themselves  jiroof  of 
SchCirer's  assertion,  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the 
segan  was  a  permanent  one.  But  apart  from  this 
negative  evidence,  wliich  merely  shows  that  the 
segan  was  not  identical  with  the  nuishuah  she- 
'abar,  there  is  (contrary  to  Schiirer,  /.r.  ii.  264)  posi- 
tive evidence  in  the  Talnnulic  sources  to  show  that 
his  real  office  was  iilentical  with  that  of  the  lattiT. 
Thus,  in  the  baraita  Sanh.  19a,  (juoted  above,  the 
title  "segan"  is  used  to  designate  the  "memunneh" 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  mishnah  (ii.  1),  a  circtmi- 
stance  which  would  point  to  tlie  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  Gemara  (I'b.)  that  the  segan  and  the  iuen)im- 
neh  were  identical.  This  conclusion  is,  in  fact,  cor- 
roborated by  Mishnah  Tamid,  where  the  titles  "se- 
gan "  and  "  meiuuuneh  "  are  used  interchangeably. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Mishnah  Tamid  iii. 
1-3,  V.  1-2,  vi.  3,  vii.  3  these  titles  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  official,  whose  otlice  is  described  in  great 
detail — the  office,  namely,  of  superintendent  of  the 
whole  Temple  service.  Note  esi)ecially  vi.  3  and 
vii.  3,  which  define  the  duty  of  the  superititendiug 
priest  when  the  high  priest  olTers  incen.se  or  sacrifice: 
in  vi.  3  this  official  is  called  "  meiuunneh  "  ;  in  vii.  3, 
"segan." 

It  may  logically  be  inferred  from  these  passages 
that  the  duties  ascribed  to  the  segan  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  in  Yoma  iii.  9,  iv.  1,  vii,  1  were  a 
regular  part  of  his  office  as  superintendent  of  the 
service.  Indeed,  this  is  borne  out  by  Yer.  Yoma 
iii.,  41a,  where,  together  with  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment duties  of  the  segan  that  are  specified  in  the 
Mishnah,  is  mentioned  that  of  waving  a  flag  as  a 
signal  to  the  Levites  to  join  in  with  their  singing, 
the  giving  of  which  signal,  according  to  Mishnah 
Taiuid  vii.  3.  was  a  regular  feature  of  the  segan 's  daily 
official  routine.  The  fact  that  the  segan  had  to  art 
as  superintendent  of  the  service  even  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  fully  precludes  the  idea  that  he  coidd 
ever  have  been  appointed  substitute  for  the  high 
priest  for  that  day. 

Considering  the  importance  of  such  a  position  of 
superintendence,  some  weight  must  be  attached  to 
the  statement  in  Yer.  Yoma  {I.e.)  that  "no  one  was 
appointed  high  priest  unless  he  had  previously  oc- 
cupied the  office  of  segan."  It  substantiates,  at 
least,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Schiirer  (i/i.)  from 
the  fact  that  the  segan  invariably  appears  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  high  lu-iest  (comp.  the  baraita 
Sanh.  19a,  quoted  above)— the  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  .segan  was  the  next  in  rank  to  tlie  high 
priest.  Schurer  is  probably  correct,  loo,  in  pointing 
out  (('*.)  that  the  segan  is  identical  with  the  rrrpaniydi: 
roil  iepni',  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Other  important  officials  were  the  "gizhariin" 
(treasurers),  who  had  charge  of  the  Temple  prop- 
ertv,  and  the  "amarkelin  "  (a  word  of  Persian  origin. 
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meaning  "cashier"),  who  probably  shared  the  duties 
of  the  gizbarim  (comp.  Josephus,  "Ant."  xiv.   7, 

§  1;  XV.  11,  §4;  xviii.  4,  §3;  Peah  i. 

Other        6.ii.8,  iv.  8;  Slieli.  ii.  1 ;  v.  3,  6;  Me'i. 

Officials,     iii.  8;    Men.  viii.  2,  7;  et  al.).     Yer. 

Shek.  V, ,  49c,  mentions  also  the  "  kato- 
likin  "  (mBoliKoi),  placing  them  in  rank  before  the 
amarkelin. 

According  to  Talmudic  law,  the  regulations  de- 
manding an  unimpeachable  pedigree  and  relating  to 
Levitical  defilement  continued  to  be  binding  on  the 
priest,  even  after  the  Temple  had  been  destroyed, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  fit  for  priestly  .service 
when,  on  tlie  advent  of  the  Jlessiali,  the  Temple 
would  be  rebuilt  and  the  service  of  the  altar  re- 
newed. Any  one  not  complying  with  these  require- 
ments is  not  allowed  to  give  the  priestly  blessing, 
the  pronouncing  of  which  remained  the  duty  of  the 
priest,  according  to  Talmudic  law,  even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (see  Blessing.  Priestly). 
Talmudic  law  prescribes  further  that  the  honor  of 
being  first  called  upon  for  the  reading  of  the  Torah 
should  belong  to  the  priest  (comp.  "Yad,"  Issure 
Biah.  XX.  13;  ii.  Tefillah,  xiv.,  xv. ;  Eben  ha-'Ezer,3. 
1;  Orah  Hayyim,  128;  135,  3,4;  Sotah  38b;  Git.  v. 
8;  see,  however,  Hor.  iii.  8). 
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hraicum. 
E.  c.  M.  Bu. 

PRIESTLY  CODE:  Name  given  by  modern 
scholars  to  that  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
deals  with  ceremonial  regulations,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  sacrifice  and  purification.  These 
laws  once  formed  part  of  an  independent  narrative, 
which  contained  just  sullicient  historical  matter  to 
form  a  setting  for  the  laws.  In  consequence  of  this, 
some  of  the  priestly  laws,  such  as  those  concerning 
circumcision  and  the  Passover,  are  still  given  in 
narrative  form. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Priestly  Code  is  as  fol- 
lows: circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.);  the  Passover  and 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  (Ex.  xii.  1-30);  qualifi- 
cations for  eating  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  43-49) ;  the 
dress  of  priests  (Ex.  xxviii.) ;  ritual 
Contents,  for  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix.  1-37); 
the  morning  and  evening  offerings 
(Ex.  xxix.  38-42);  composition  of  anoiuting-oil  and 
incense  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38);  law  of  the  Sabbath  (Ex. 
xxxi.  14b-17,  XXXV.  1-3);  tlie  laws  of  burnt,  meal-, 
peace-,  sin-,  and  guilt-offerings,  including  specifica- 
tions of  the  priests'  portions,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  the 
dress  of  the  officiating  priest  (Lev.  i.-vii.,  x.  12-20); 
laws  of  purification  and  atonement  (Lev.  xi.-xvi. 
[ch.  xi.,  which  treats  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
is  an  expansion  of  an  older  law  of  the  Holiness 
Code;  comp.  Leviticus,  Critic.vl  View]);  many 
additions. to  the  Holiness  Code  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi. ; 
the  commutation  of  vows  (Lev.  xxvii.);  miscellane- 
ous laws  concerning  lepers,  dedicated  things,  and 
women  suspected  of  unfaithfulness  (Num.  v.);  laws 
of  vows  (Num.  vi.  1-21) ;  the  priestly  benediction 
(Num.  vi.  22-27);   how  to  fix  lamps  on  the  golden 


candlestick,  and  how  to  consecrate  priests  (Num. 
viii.);  law  of  the  supplementary  Passover  for  tho.se 
not  able  to  keep  the  regular  Passover  (Num.  ix.  9- 
14);  laws  of  meal- and  peace-offerings  (Num.  xv. 
1-31);  the  law  of  tassels  (Num.  xv.  37-41);  on  the 
duties  and  revenues  of  priests  and  Levites  (Num. 
xviii.);  the  "red  heifer"  rite  of  purification  after 
defilement  tlirough  a  corpse  (Num.  xix.);  inherit- 
ance of  daughters  in  families  without  sous(Niun. 
xxvii.  1-11);  the  priestly  calendar  of  feasts  and  Siic- 
rifices  (Num.  xxviii.,  xxix.);  the  distribution  by 
the  priest  of  booty  taken  in  war  (Num.  xxxi.  21- 
301;  the  cession  of  forty-eight  cities  to  the  Levites 
(Num.  xxxv.  1-8);  laws  of  murder  and  manslaugh- 
ter and  cities  of  refuge  (Num.  xxxv.  9-34):  law 
concerning  the  marriage  of  heiresses  to  landed  prop- 
erty (Num.  xxxvi.). 

It  is  evident  that  rules  of  priestly  procedure  must 

have  accompanied  the  institution  of  the  priesthood. 

In  the  earliest  times  these  rides  prob- 

Growth.  ably  were  transmitted  orjdly.  When 
writing  was  first  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  it  is  likely  that  only  some  general 
directions,  or  some  details  deemed  most  important, 
were  committed  to  writing.  As  time  passed  on 
the  importance  given  to  written  law  would  lead  the 
priesthood  to  commit  more  and  more  of  the  details 
to  writing.  In  time,  too,  variations  of  <letail  would 
develop,  authority  for  which  must  be  committed  to 
writing,  so  that  actual  practise  might  be  justified 
by  existing  law.  One  would,  therefore,  suppose 
beforehand  that  such  a  code  would  exhibit  evidence 
of  gradual  growth. 

Proof  that  this  actually  occurred  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Priestly  Code  is  not  wanting.  As  already 
pointed  out,  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  is,  in  the  main,  an 
older  code,  wliich  has  been  v'orked  over  by  a 
"  priestly  "  editor.  A  careful  study  of  the  list  of 
priestly  laws  exhibits  further  evidences  of  their 
gradual  growth.  Tlie  law  of  the  "little"  Passover, 
in  Num.  ix.  9-14,  is  a  later  adilition  to  Ex.  xii.  1-20. 
The  laws  of  the  .sin-offering  in  Num.  xv.  22-31  are 
supplementary  to  those  in  Lev.  iv.  13-21,  27-31. 
The  calendar  of  feasts  in  Num.  xxviii. -xxix.  is 
paralleled  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The  former  is  much  fuller 
and  more  specific  than  the  latter,  even  after  the  cal- 
endar of  feasts  of  the  Holiness  Code  in  Lev.  xxiii.  has 
been  expanded  by  the  priestly  editor  (P).  The  law  of 
heiresses  in  Num.  xxxvi.  is  supplement«ry  to  that 
in  Num.  xxvii.  1-11.  Since  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  this  code  is  so  evident,  scholars  have  nat- 
urally sought  to  detect  the  strata  of  which  it  is 
composed,  though  they  have  not  yet  come  to  com- 
plete agreement.  All  recognize  the  author  of  the 
Holiness  Code  (P''),  which  begins  priestly  codifica- 
tion, and  the  author  of  the  "  Grundschrift  "  (P  or  P«), 
which  gives  to  the  priestly  institutions  their  histor- 
ical setting.  Kuenen  recognized  a  supplementary 
priestly  writer,  whom  he  designates  P'. 

It  is  now  conceded  that  these  supplementary 
sectionsare  the  work  of  no  one  hand  or  age.  and  that 
some  of  them  date  from  a  time  considerably  later 
than  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  symbol  P'  is  now- 
used  to  designate  all  these  expanders.  Carpenter 
and  Harfoid-Battersby  think  that  prior  to  P'  there 
existed,  besides  P'',  a  writer  of  the  priestly  school 
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whose  work  consistoil  of  priestly  teaching:  tlicy 
therefore  designate  him  V.  They  believe  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  Nehemiah.  P"  liad  embodied  iu  his 
work  that  of  P''  and  P'.  and  that  most  of  the  sup- 
plementary portions  were  added  later.  This  accords 
with  the  view  expressed  above  (conip.  Leviticus, 
CniTiCAL  View). 

nniLiOfiUAPH V  :  KtiiMicn.  Ilirfileurh. pp.  Ki-iK.  London,  18S« : 
Welllmii5.-n.  Hislnrii  ••(  hrwl.  London.  Iw-i :  ideiii,  I'm- 
hOimiriKizinllei'cli.  l^raeh.i-h.i.  Ut..  I.x.,  Bi-rlln,  m»',  Tar- 
pfnirr  and  llarford-Battersby.  HiXateiah.  1..  ch.  xlll.,  Lon- 
don, iixm.  ^  k  Tt 
i;    o.  II.  G.   A.   15. 

PRILUK  (PRZYLUK;  PURLIK ;  FRI- 
LOCK),  ARYEH  LOB  :  Polish  author  ot  the 
seventeenth  cenluiy.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on 
tlie  Zohar  from  the  pericope  "  Shemot "  to  "  Hiikkat," 
which  was  published,  with  the  "Sefer  Yirah,"  in 
Berlin  in  1724.  The  latter  book  also  is  credited  to 
liim. 
BlBiiOGR.vPiiY:   Ffirst.  Ilihl.  Jwl.   I.  3M.   li.  204;  Benjacob, 

(>?iir  ha-Stfarim.  p.  22«:   Steinsctineldur,  Cat.  Budl.  col. 

T4."i :  Ziinz.  X.  G.  p.  iis.  note  li. 
V.  <  .  S.   O. 

PRIMO,  SAMUEL :  Shabbcthaian  sectary  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  born  iu  Jerusalem;  died 
probably  at  Constantinople.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi.  whose  private 
secretary  he  became.  He  first  acted  in  this  cai)ac- 
ity  on  Zebi's  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Smyrna 
in  lOti").  cleverly  managing  to  give  to  the  advent 
of  the  pseudoSlessiah  an  air  of  dignity.  From 
Smyrna  he  spread  the  news  among  all  foreign  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  had  actually  appeared.  "With  cer- 
tain of  his  confidants  he  was  the  first  to  plan  the 
abolition  of  rabl)iiiic  Judaism.  In  the  name  of 
Shabbethai  Zebi  he  also  sent  a  circular  to  the  Jews 
(Dee..  KKi'))  advising  the  abolition  of  the  fast  (lay  of 
the  tenth  of  Tebet. 

In  Feb.,  1666,  Priino  accompanied  Zebi  to  Con- 
stantinople; ami  after  the  latter  had  embraced  Islam 
I'rimo  even  tried  to  explain  this  apostasy  as  having 
been  foreordained  in  the  Messianic  role.  Concerning 
the  rest  of  his  life  nothing  is  known. 

BiBi.iocRArnv :  Hottlnirer,  Thixiiuniii.  xxx.  287  361.  ZurWi, 
1M9:  Weiss,  in   Hel  ha-MiilniKli.  18B8.  pp.  M.   I(K);  (Jriilz, 
Oesih.  3d  ed.,  x.  1!KI  i-(  ft'i-  and  note  'S. 
1).  S.   O. 

PRIMOGENITURE  (mi33;  the  first-born, 
-1133):  In  the  Did  Testamciit  as  well  as  in  the  rab- 
binical legislation  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
first-born  of  inheritance  (n^nii?  1133)  and  the  first- 
born of  redemption  (ins^  3 ;  comp.  Bek.  viii.  1,  46a). 

The  piimogeniturc  of  inheritance  refers  to  the 
first-born  sou  on  the  side  of  the  father  by  any  of  his 
wives  (if  he  lived  in  polygamy).  The  law  of  such 
primogeniture  is  found  in  Deut.  xxi.  16  et  scq.,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  first-born  is  toreceivea  double 
portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  passjige  referred  to, 
iiowcver,  did  not  introduce  this  right,  for  the  pref- 
erence of  the  first-born,  as  the  issue  of  the  "first 
strength  "  (px  n'U'NI)  of  the  father,  cx- 
Primogeni-  isted  in  patriaichal  times  (comp.  Gen. 
ture  of  In-  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  2!),  xlviii.  13,  xlix.  3), 
heritance.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  first  born  consisted  in  a 
kind  of  potestas  over  the  family;  in  a  double  share 
of  inheritance  (comp.  I  Chi'on.  v.  1);  and  in  the  right 


to  the  priesthood  (comp.  Taig.  Ouk.  and  Yer.  to 
Gen.  xlix.  3).  From  Gen.  xxv.  31  (comp.  xxvii.  36) 
it  appeals  also  that  (iod's  promises  to  the  Patriarchs 
were  considered  as  attadicd  to  the  line  of  the  first- 
born. But,  as  the  cases  of  Esau  and  Keuben  (and 
Ishmael,  Gen.  xxi.)  show,  it  was  possible  for  the 
father  to  deprive  the  first-born  of  his  right ;  and  the 
lawgiver  in  Deuteronomy  prohibits  the  misuse  of  pa- 
rental power  in  favorof  a  younger  son  by  a  favorite 
wife.  In  the  succession  to  the  throne  primogeni- 
ture was  generally  taken  into  consideration  (comp. 
II  Chron.  xxi.  3),  though  it  was  not  always  deci- 
sive, as  appears  in  the  case  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  i. 
30,  ii.  22)  and  of  Abijah  (II  Cliion.  xi.  22;  and  comp. 

JfNIOU  Hl(illT). 

Habbinical  law  further  specilics  and  (pialifies  the 
right  of  primogeniture.    Oidy  the  first-born — not  the 

eldest  surviving  son  who  has  been  pre- 

In  the       ceded  by  another  child  that  has  died— 

Rabbinical   and  only  such  a  one  as,  by  a  normal 

Writings,     birth   and    not   by  a  surgical   opeia- 

ticin.  came  into  the  world  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father  is  entitled  to  the  double  share 
(Bek.  46a,  47b;  B.  B.  142b).  Furthermore,  the  first- 
born of  a  first-born  does  not  receive  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance  of  the  grandfather  who  dies 
before  the  father  (15ek.  51b;  B.  B.  124a).  On  the 
other  liand,  if  the  first-born  dies  before  his  father  his 
right  passes  over  to  his  children,  even  to  daughters 
(IJ.  B.  122b).  Neither  the  inhentance  left  by  the 
mother  nor  poslhiunous  improvements  (n3C')  of  and 
accessions  ('IKD  to  the  iidieritance  left  by  the  father 
are  subject  to  the  right  of  ])riniogeniture  (Bek.  "ila; 
B.  B.  1221).  124a).  Thedcnible  share  of  thefiist-born 
is  not  one-half  of  the  property,  but  double  the  share 
of  each  of  the  other  brothers.  If  there  are,  for  in- 
stance, four  brothers,  the  property  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  the  first-born  receiving  two-fifths  and  the 
others  each  one-fifth.  But  the  ])ortion  of  the  first- 
born is  alTccted  by  either  the  death  or  the  birth  of 
another  brother  after  the  demise  of  the  father  (B. 
B.  123a,  142b).  As  the  double  share  of  the  inhciit- 
ance  entails  a  double  shan;  in  the  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  first-born,  both  may  be  waived  by  him 
(B.  B.  124a). 

It  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  regulations  that 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  rabbinical  law 
the  i)rerogative  of  primogeniture  was  not  conceived 
as  an  iinUienable  right  inherent  in  the  first-born,  but 
rather  as  a  gift  by  the  Law,  i)rompte<i  by  economic 
considerations.    The  eldest  son,  who  was  to  take  the 

father's  iiosition,  was  to  be  placed  eco iiically  ina 

condition  to  be  able  to  preside  with  dignity  over  the 
family— something  like  the  right  of  majorat.  It 
is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  first-lxnn  had  the 
obligation  of  maintaining  the  female  members  of 
1  he  family  who  remained  in  the  household.  For  the 
Taluunlic  regulation  of  the  status  and  maintenance 

of  the  uumai-ried  daughters  after  the 
Primogeni-  father's  death  see  Ket.  GHu,  b. 
ture  of  Re-  The  primogeniture  of  redemption 
demption.  refeis  to  the  male  first-born  on  the 
mother's  side  and  apjilies  to  both 
mauiind  beast:  "Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-born, 
whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of   Israel,    both   of    man   and   beast:    it   is  mine" 
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(Ex.  xiii.  2).  In  the  manner  of  the  sanctification 
of  these  tirst-born  the  following  distinctions  are 
drawn: 

1.  The  first-born  of  a  clean  animal  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  sanctuary  within  a  3-ear  from  the 
eiglilli  <lay  of  its  birth  (Ex.  xxii.  30).  If  without  a 
blemish  it  was  treated  as  a  sacrifice;  i.e.,  the  blood 
was  sprinkled  and  the  fat  burned  on  the  altar.  As 
regards  the  disposal  of  the  flesh  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  in  Deuteronomy  and  those  in 
Numbers.  According  to  the  former  (Deut.  xv.  19 
etseq.:  comp.  xii.  Qetseg.,  MctKeq.;  xiv.  33)  the 
flesh  is  eaten  bj'  the  owner  in  a  sacrificial  meal,  like 
that  of  the  "shelamim,"  while  according  to  the  lat- 
ter (Num.  xviii.  17  et  aeq. ;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29)  it 
fell  to  the  priest.  The  latter  practise  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  37)  and  Josephus 
(Josephus,  "Ant."  iv.  4,  g  4).  Had  the  animal  a 
blenii'  h,  it  was  treated  like  any  oilier  common  food 
(Deut.  XV.  21-23). 

2.  The  first-born  of  an  unclean  animal  had  to  be 
redeemed,  when  a  month  old,  according  to  the  esti- 
mation of  the  priest,  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth 
(Lev.  xxvii.  27;  Num.  xviii.  \5  et  seq.).  The  first- 
born of  an  ass  was  either  ransomed  by  a  sheep  or 
killed,  its  neck  being  broken  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv. 
20).  In  Josephus'  time  (l.c.)a.\\  unclean  animals  were 
redeemed  with  one  and  a  half  shekels. 

3.  The  first-born  of  man  was,  at  the  age  of  one 
month,  redeemed  with  five  shekels  (Ex.  .xiii.  13,  xxii. 
28,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  \h  etseq.;  comp.  iii.  44 
et  seq. ;  Nell.  X.  37). 

In  the  Talmud  the  fact  that  the  first-born  in  this 
case  must  be  a  Dm  1133  is  emphasized.  Thus  a 
first-born  son  whose  birth  has  been  preceded  by  a 
miscarriage,  or  by  a  still-birth,  or  tiy  the  birth  of  a 
monstrosity,  or  one  who  was  himself  brought  forth 
by  a  surgical  operation,  is  not  due  to  the  priesthood. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  two  wives  of  the  same  man 
both  bear  sons  as  first-liorn  children,  each  must  be 
redeemed  (Bek.  viii.  1,  2,  46a,  47b). 

In  Ex.  xiii.  11-15  and  Num.  iii.  12  et  seq.  (comp. 

ill.  40  ct  icq.  and  viii.  15-18)  the  dedication  of  the 

first-born  to  Ynwn  is  connected  with 

Origin   and  tlie  sla3'ing  of  tlie  first-born  of  Egj'pt 

Signifi-  and  the  consecration  of  the  Levites  to 
cance.  the  service  of 'the  sanctuary.  By  des- 
troying the  first-born  of  Egypt  and 
sparing  those  of  Israel,  Yhwii  acquired  an  especial 
ownership  over  the  latter.  But  as  it  was  not  feasi- 
ble to  select  the  first-born  of  the  entire  nation 
and  tlius  disturb  the  family  organization,  the  Levites 
were  substituted  for  them;  and,  indeed,  rabbin- 
ical tradition  assigns  the  priesthood  to  the  first-born 
until  the  completion  of  the  Tabernacle  (Zeb.  112b. 
Hob;  comp.  Targ.  to  Ex.  xxiv.  5  and  Rashi  and 
Ibu  Ezra  to  Ex.  xix.  22,  24).  The  view  implied  in 
the  jiassages  quoted  seems  to  be  that  the  Levites 
took  the  ]ihiee  of  onl.v  those  first-born  which  Yiiwn 
actually  spared  iu  Egypt,  and  that  while  the  Levites 
continued  to  serve  at  tlie  sanctuary,  all  the  first- 
born after  the  Exodus  were  nevertheless  the  property 
of  Yiiwii,  and  therefore  hail  to  be  redeemed,  just  as 
the  273  first-born  who  siirjiassed  the  number  of  the 
Levites  at  Sinai  had  to  be  redeemed  eacli  with  five 
shekels  (Num.  iii.  45-51).     Doubtless  there  is  here 


also  the  adaptation  of  an  ancient  custom  (comp. 
Gen.  iv.  4).  The  dedication  of  the  first-born  of 
man  is  tlie  extension  ami  application  by  analogy  of 
the  custom  of  consecrating  to  God  the  first-fruits 
of  the  .soil  and  the  firstlings  of  animals  (comp.  Ex. 
xxii.  28  et  seq.),  a  custom  found  also  among  other 
peoples.  In  Israel  this  dedication  liad  the  signif- 
icance of  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  Ynwn's 
"heritage,"  that  it  owed  to  Him  all  which  it  had 
and  was. 

Tlie  interpretation  of  the  cu.stom  of  redeeming  the 
first-born  as  a  modification  of  an  older  custom  of 
sacrificing  tlie  first-born  .sons  in  connection  with  the 
Passover  feast  (Baudissin,  in  Ilerzog-Plitt,  "  Real- 
Encyc."  2d  ed.,  x.  176;  comp.  also  Frazer,  "The 
Golden  Bough,"  2d  ed.,  ii.  48),  has  no  foundation  in 
history.  There  are  instances  in  later  times  attesting 
not  onlj'  the  custom  of  sacrificing  children,  but  also 
the  fact  that  at  times  the  first-born  was  preferred  as 
a  victim  (II  Kingsiii.  27;  Micah  vi.  7;Ezek.  xx.26); 
but  there  is  nowhere  a  trace  of  the  demand  of  such  a 
"  blood-tax  "  on  the  part  of  tlie  Deity  or  Lawgiver 
from  the  people,  and  its  existence  is  unknown  even 
among  the  Canaanites  (comp.  Wellliausen,  "  Prolego- 
mena," 2ded.,  p.  91;  Robcrt.son  Smith,  "Religion 
of  the  Semites,"  2d  ed.,  p.  404;  and  Tov  on  Ezek. 
XX.  26in  "S.  B.  O.  T.'). 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  cessation 

of  sacrifices  the  dedication  of  the  first-born  of  clean 

animals  is  limited  to  their  being  kept 

In  Modern   inviolate  and  exempt  from  any  use 

Times.  (comp.  Deut.  xv.  19),  unless  they  have 
or  receive  some  blemish,  iu  which  case 
they  may  be  slaughtered  for  food.  The  redemption 
of  the  first-born  of  an  ass  and  of  man  is  still  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  Biblical  ordinances,  and  the 
redemption  of  the  firstborn  son  (pn  jns)  is  a  fes- 
tive occasion.  From  such  redemption  arc  exempt 
not  only  priests  and  Levites,  but  also  their  children 
(Bek.  4a,  47a).  Adult  first-born  on  either  side  are 
also  obliged  to  fast  ou  the  eve  of  Passover,  unless 
they  are  released  from  the  obligation  by  some  festive 
celebration,  such  as  the  completion  of  the  study  of 
a  tract  of  the  Talmud  ("sivyum" ;  comp.  "  Yad," 
Bekorot,  xi.  17;  Yoreh  De'ali,  g^  300,  305,  321). 

Bibliography:  Phllo.  De  Prfrmiis  Snrrnlntiiin,  S  1  (ed. 
Mangev,  ii.  23:3):  idem,  De  Cnrilolc.  8  In  (U.  3911:  J.  H.  H. 
Hottinger,  J)e  rrimoticniiif.  .Marhiirs,  1711;  D.  (ifn.es,  De 
Varii:i  .S.  S.  Lt'ri.9.  Ui  Quibits  /'rjmnye »ii(or»»i  Mrtitio 
Oceitrrit,  Diilstiurg,  17:!U;  J.  J.  Sclirfider.  Dc  Vdcruin  He- 
hnriinun  rrinuiuinilis  c(  Enrum  I'lnriiiidtiviit,  Marbunt. 
1741:  I.undius,  Die  Allen  J\Uli>ti hen  IleiUi.iDiUnur.  Hi.,  cb. 
44:  Smilschtttz.  /w.«  .l/oMoVidc  Iteelit.  2ii  ed..  pp.  iW.  124,34*, 
820:  lianebpii;.  Die  /MiDi'Vi  ii  Altcrllillmer  tier  Ililiil, 
pp.  .".69  .">71,  .Munich,  ISil'.l:  Hirsrli  I!.  Kassei,  Das  3li>misch- 
Iiiilihini.-:ehe  CivilrecM.  i.,  2.  p.  :S70:  Leopold  l,ow.  Die 
Lehcn.MiUer  in  lUr  Jlhlischen  Literalur,  pp.  llil-llS: 
Rafael  Kii-soh.  Der  Ki'sloetmreite  nncU  3/o.sai.sr/i-T(if- 
muiliselieni  Iteclil :  i..  Die  SleUiirn,!.  lieelite  uml  PJIirhteii 
(Ir-x  Kr^lfieliiirciirn,  rr.inUon-<m-Uw-yi:iin.  19(11;  M.  Blocll, 
Dns  Momiseh-Talmudi.Hln  Ki/'/eWi(,  IMW. 
K.    G.    II.  I.    M.    C. 

PRINCEPS  JUDiEORUM.     See  Mendel. 
PRINCES  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY.     See  Ex- 

It.AKCn. 

PRINCIPAL  AND   AGENT.     See  Agency, 

L.\W    OF. 

PRINGSHEIM.  NATHANIEL  :  German  bot- 
anist ;    linrn    111    Wziesko.    Uberschlesien.    Nov.  30, 
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1823;  (lied  at  IJerliu  Oct.  6.  1894.  He  was  eihuatcd 
at  the  Fricdiiclis-CJyiunasiuin  at  IJrcslau,  ami  at 
Leipsic,  Ueiiin  (I'll. I).  1848),  ami  Paris,  in  wliitli 
latter  two  eilies  lie  devoted  himself  cspeeially  to  the 
study  of  botany.  He  established  himself  as  iirivat- 
doceiit  ill  botany  at  the  University  of  Herlin  in  18">1. 
His  "Entwiekelungsgesehiehte  der  Aehlya  Pro- 
lifera"  was  published  in  the  "  Abhandluugeu  der 
Leopoldinisch-Karolini.selie  Akademie  derNaturfor- 
cher,"  18.51.  The  ne.xt  product  of  his  researches  was 
"Grundliuien  eiiier  Theoric  der  Pllaii/.euzelle,"  Ber- 
lin, 18.54,  followed  by  "  Befruebtuiii;  und  Keimung 
der  Algeii,  und  das  Weseii  des  Zeugenaktes,"  pub- 
lished serially  in  the  "Mouatsberichten  der  Berliner 
Akademie,"  185.")-57.  These  two  works  secured  his 
admission  in  IH.IG  as  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Aka- 
demie der  Wi.s.sensehaften. 

Two  years  later  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
"Jalirbiicher  filr  Wissenschaftliehe  Bolanik."  In 
1863  his  "Beitritge  zur  jMorpliologie  der  Mceres- 
algen"  was  published  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  "  Ueber  die  Embryobildung  der  Gefilss- 
Kryptoganien."  In  18(>4  he  was  called  to  a  profess- 
orship in  .lena,  where  he  founded  an  institute  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  In  1868 
he  returned  to  Berlin.  His  "Ueber  Paarung  von 
Schwilrnisporcn  "  appeared  in  1869,  and  his  "  Wcitere 
Nachtrilge  zur  Morphologic  und  Systematik  der 
Saprolegniacecn"  in  18T-!.  His  great  contributiim  to 
tlie  advance  of  botiinical  science,  however,  was  his 
"Untersuehungen  iiber  das  Chlorophyll "  (1874),  in 
which  he  elucidated  his  discovery  of  se.viiality 
among  the  lowest  forms  of  plant  life,  and  ad- 
vanced an  entirely  new  theory  as  to  the  iiart  played 
by  the  leaf-green  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  1883  he  succeeded  In  establishing  the  German 
Botanical  Society,  which  in  twelve  years  included 
over  400  German  botanists,  and  of  which  he  was 
annually  elected  president  until  his  death.  His 
"Gesammelte  Abliandlungen "  were  published  in 
three  volumes,  Jena,  1895-96. 

BIBI.IOC.RAPHV;  E.  Rtitli,  in  .\iunn  Bettellieim,  liioy.  BUtiter, 
pp.  227-233,  Berlin.  1S95  (fives  full  bibliiiRraptiv). 
8.  M.  Co. 

PRINTERS  ;  PRINTING.    .See  TYroGUAPiiv. 

PRINTERS'  MARKS:  Signets,  coats  of  arms, 
or  pictures  printed,  from  engravings,  at  the  end  of  a 
book  or,  later,  on  the  title-page.  Their  use  dates  from 
soon  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The  seals  of  the 
printers  or  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  city  were  fre- 
quently employed.  The  book-mark  often  sug- 
gests the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  printer;  e.r/., 
tlie  deer  of  "Zebi."  Tlie  first  well-known  book- 
marks are  found  in  the  works  ])rinted  in  the  Pj-- 
renean  peninsula:  the  Tur  Orah  Hayyim  of  148.') 
lias  a  lion  erect  on  a  black  shield;  tlie  Tur  Yoreli 
De'ah  of  1487,  a  lion  erect  on  a  red  shield;  and  the 
Pentateuch  completed  in  1490  has  a  lion  battling 
with  a  horse.  The  Tur  Oral.)  Hayyim  of  Leiria, 
149.'),  has  a  ram  with  a  superscription. 

Italian  incunabula  have  no  book-marks.  Among 
the  editions  brought  out  at  Constantinople  in  the 
sixteenth  century  mention  should  be  made  of  thl' 
"Toledot  Adam  we-Hawwah"  (Constantinople,  l.'jlfi) 
and   Jacob  ben   Asher's  Pentateuch    commentary 


Printer's  Marl;  of  Isimc  hen  Aaron 
of  1'ros.snitz.  t'rueuw. 


((lonstantinojile,  1514),  thelirsl  having  a  small  white 
lion  on  a  black  scpiareat  the  end  of  the  book,  the  lat- 
ter the  same  device  on  the  title-page.  The  Soncini) 
editions  that  appeared  at  Kiniini  from  1531  to  l.'J26 
have  the  coat  of  arms  of  Himini— a  castle,  to  wldeh 
a  Hebrew  inseiiption  was  added.  The  editions  of 
Gersonides  at  Prague 
sliow  the  priestly 
hands  witli  the  sig- 
nature of  the  printer, 
a  similar  device  be- 
ing used  later  in 
Proops'  editions  at 
Amsterdam.  In  the 
1540,  and  earlier, 
Prague  editions  of 
tlicTurOrah  Hayyim 
there  is  a  crown  over 
a  city  gate  (the  coat 
of  arms  of  Prague). 
The  peacock  is  found 
in  th(!  editions  of  Poa 
issued  at  Sabbioncttu 
and  3Iantua,  and  in 
those  of  Di  Gara  at 
Venice;  a  lion  with 
two  tails  and  two  im- 
perial globeswasused 
at  Safed,  1587,  and 
for  a  long  time  in 
the  Prague  editions. 
A  beast,  half  liou 
and  half  eagle,  with  crowns,  is  found  in  the 
Batslicba  editions,  Saloniea,  1592-1605;  a  grifliii, 
in  those  of  Grypho,  Venice,  1564-67;   an  elephant 

with  the    legend  "Tarde  sed  Tuto," 

Specimens    in    those   of    Cavalli,  Venice,    1.5C5- 

of  1.568;   a  deer,  in  editions  of  Cracow, 

Printers'      Lublin,  and,  later,  OfTenbach ;  (islics, 

Marks.       in    the    editions  of   Isaac   Prossnitz, 

Cracow  ;  fishes  with  ewers,  in  tho.se  of 
Uri  Phoebus,  Amsterdam.  Di  Gara  of  Venice  used 
several  book-marks  —  the  peacock,  three  crowns 
(used  also  by  Bragadini  and  in  Cremona),  and  a 
woman  crushing  a  hydra.  The  last  was  used  also 
by  Bomberg  in  the  Venice,  1.545,  Sifre. 

The  seven  branched  candlestick,  with  signature, 
was  used  by  Meir  Firenze,  Venice,  1.545-75.  Foa,  in 
Sabbionetta,  sometimes  usedabkissoming  palm  with 
two  lions  depending  from  It  and  witli  an  inscrijition  ; 
a  similar  device  wasadojited  later  in  Wilhernisdorf. 
Small  or  largo  representations  of  the  Tem|)h;  were 
often  used — at  first  by  Giustiniani  at  Venice,  1.545, 
next  in  Safed  and  Lublin,  and  then  in  Prague,  as  late 
as  1637.  by  Abraham  Lemberger.  The  larger  ones 
bear  an  inscription  taken  from  Haggai  (ii.  9).  dis- 
played on  an  extended  scroll.  St.  George  and  the 
dragon  apjiear  in  Dyhernfurth  editions  as  late  as 
the  nineteentli  century.  Tlie  castle,  star,  and  lion 
found  in  Benveuiste's  editions,  Amsterdam,  were 
imitated  in  Dessau,  Coetlien,  Altona,  etc.  The  rep- 
resentation of  Cain  as  Hercules,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, is  founti  after  the  preface  in  two  of  Back's  edi- 
tions (Prague).  In  tliose  of  Offenbach,  Fiirtli,  and 
Williennsdorf  the  liate  of  jn-inting  can  often  be  de- 
termined by  the  book-marks.     In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury  the  signature  of  the  printer  took  the  place  of 
the  engravings,  Wolf  lleidenheim  at  KOdelheini, 
Schmidt  at  Vienna,  and  many  others  marking  their 
editions  in  that  way. 

Bibi.iographt:  Steinschnelder  and  Cassel,  In  Ersch  and  Gni- 
■    ber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  pp.  35  et  seq.:  Stelnschneldcr, 

Cnt.  BmII.  .section  lil.;  Freimann,  HehrUigche  IncuHabelii, 

Leipsic,  1902. 

J.  A.  F. 

PKIOBITY  :  The  rules  as  to  priority  among 
deeds  conveying  the  lands  of  a  grantor,  or  among 
bonds  operating  as  liens  upon  all  the  obligor's  lauds, 
have  been  indicated  under  Alienation.  It  remains 
to  speak  as  to  priorities  in  the  case  of  a  widow  or  di- 
vorced wife  making  claims  under  her  "  ketubah  "  and 
the  ordinary  creditors  of  the  husband.  The  Tal- 
mudic  soui'ces  for  the  rules  of  priority  in  either 
class  of  cases  are  the  Jlishuah  and  the  Gcmara 
thereto  (Ket.  T3b-74a,  b). 

The  covenant  which  the  husband  enters  into  in 
the  ketubah,  to  rcstoi-e  upon  death  or  divorce  the 
dowry  brought  to  liim  and  which  he  receives  at  a 
money  valuation,  as  an  "iron  flock"  of  unchange- 
able value,  creates  a  simple  debt  like  one  arising  by 
loan  or  by  jmrchase  of  goods.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  JIaimonides,  who  is  followed  therein  by  the  later 
codes.  As  against  landed  estate,  owned  before  the 
contract,  it  ranks  according  to  time  of  delivery; 
against  after-acquired  lands  or  personal  pi'operty 
(the  latter  being  made  liable  by  the  institution  of 
the  Geonim),  diligence  in  collection  will  generally 
give  priority;  and  here  the  widow  naturally  holds 
the  acivantage. 

But  as  to  the  jointure,  or  ketubah  proper,  whether 
the  legal  miuimum  of  200  or  100  zuzim  or  any  "ad- 
dition "  is  concerned,  the  position  of  the  widow  is  not 
so  favorable.  True,  where  the  marriage  contract  lias 
land  to  operate  on,  since  it  is  a  "shetar"  attested  by 
two  witnesses,  its  lien  will  take  rank  above  all  bonds 
delivered  at  a  later  time,  and  above  all  debts  not 
as,sured  bj-  bond  ;  but  where  only  one  piece  of  land  is 
acquired  after  the  date  of  the  ketubah,  or  where,  as  is 
much  more  freciuently  the  case,  the  husband  has  no 
land  at  all,  and  the  contest  is  between  the  Avidow 
and  an  ordinary  creditor,  the  former  lo.ses  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  lietuliah  (if  not  secured 'by  lien)  is 
to  be  paid  only  from  the  husband's  net  estate. 

But  if,  either  unaided  or  with  the  aid  of  tlie  court, 
the  widow  succeeds  in  collecting  the  amount  of  the 
jointure  before  tiie  husband's  creditors  (whether  by 
bond  or  parole)  have  intervened,  she  stands  according 
to  some  authorities  (and  these  are  followed  bj-  R. 
Joseph  Caro  in  the  text  of  Eben  ha-'Ezer,  §  10'2) 
in  a  better  position :  "  they  do  not  take  it  awaj'  from 
her";  but  I.sserles,  in  his  gloss,  inclines  to  the 
opposite  opinion  on  the  strength  of  liis  usual  "yesh 
omerini  "  (  =  "  there  are  those  who  say  "). 

Wheie  a  man  marries  several  women,  which  is 
the  case  supposed  by  the  Jlishnah  in  the  passage 
quoted,  the  ketubah  of  the  first  wife  takes  prece- 
dence, as  a  liond  or  shetar  in  the  lien  on  lands,  over 
the  ketubali  of  the  second  ;  and  so  on;  but  if  there 
is  no  land  on  which  to  operate,  the  several  wives 
have  equal  rights  in  so  far  as  the  collection  of  jiay- 
ment  is  concerned. 

E.  c.  L.  N.  n. 


PRISON.    See  Imprisonment. 

PRIVACY,  RIGHT  OF.    See  Joint  Owners; 

Xi;iOllli(JIlI\0    I.AM  low  N  Kits. 

PRIVATE  WAY.     See  Kioiit  ok  Way. 

PROCEDURE  IN  CIVIL  CAUSES  :   Jewish 

jurisprudence,  both  in  Biblical  ai;d  in  Talmudic 
times,  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  tlie  laws 
of  property  and  to  their  faithful  administration  by 
the  judges.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
civil  suits  tlie  Pentateuch  contains  very  few  hints. 
But  in  Deut.  i.  16  the  judges  are  told,  "Hear  .  .  . 
between  your  brethren";  and  Deut.  .\i.\.  17  de- 
clares, "Both  the  men,  between  whom  the  contro- 
ver.sy  is,  shall  stand  before  the  Lord."  Tlicse  and 
other  passages  support  the  Talmudic  rule  that  judg- 
ment can  be  pronounced  only  against  a  defendant 
who  has  ap|)eared  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "judg- 
ment by  default" — condemnation  of  the  accused  be- 
cause lie  has  not  ajiiieared  before  the 
No  court  to  make  defense.     This  seems 

Judgment    in  modern  times  a  great  defect  in  pro- 
by  cedure,  leading  to  much  needless  fric- 

Default.  tion ;  but  less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  English  court  of  chancery  had 
till'  same  disadvantage  to  contend  with;  it  actjuired 
jurisdiction  over  the  defendant  only  b)-  his  answer, 
and  the  latter  was  compelled  to  answer  the  com- 
plainant's bill,  even  though  he  had  nothing  to  say 
in  defense.  But  an  e.vception  to  this  rule  has  been 
shown  under  the  head  of  Foukuin  Attachment — 
proceedings  by  a  bond  creditor  against  the  property 
of  an  absent  defendant,  an  innovation  arising  from 
the  necessities  of  a  later  age.  In  fact,  the  Talmud 
suggests  (B.  K.  112b)  that  at  least  upon  bonds  and 
in  action  for  the  recovery  of  deposits  there  should 
be  judgment  and  execution  without  appearance. 
However,  there  could  not  well  be  a  judgment  by 
default,  as  there  was  no  written  complaint. 

Job's  wish  (xxxi.  3o),  "Oh  that  .  .  .  mine  ad- 
versary had  written  a  book" — meaning  a  "iibellus" 
or  formal  complaint — indicates  that  in  his  day  there 
were  written  pleadings.  But  in  the  procedure 
known  to  the  Talmud  the  allegations  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant  are  made  by  word  of  mouth  in  the 
presence  of  the  judges,  and  are  recorded  by  the 
clerk,  much  as  were  the  pleadings  in  the  Anglo- 
Norman  courts  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets. 
The  codes  deduce  from  the  Mishnah  the  rule  that  no 
written  pleadings  can  be  re(|uired;  ".VII  judicial 
writings  may  be  written  only  in  the  presence  of 
both  parties,  both  to  pay  the  feesof  the  writers;  R. 
Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  declared  that  two  coiiies  should 
be  made,  one  for  each  "  (B.  B.  x.  4).  For  the  choice 
of  the  court  which  shall  try  a  civil  case  see  Jniis- 
diction. 

As  to  the  time  of  lioliling  court,  the  ordinance  of 

Ezra,  which  a|ipoints  Monday  and  Thursday  for 

that  purpose,  was  recognized  by  the 

Sittings  of   .Mishuah  (Ket.  i.  1)  and  by  the  Gemani 

Court.        (1!.   I\.   112h,   113a);   but  the  custom 

has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.     The 

courts  should  not  sit  on  Sabbaths  or  during  festivals 

(Bezah  iv.  1);    for,  as  the  Talmud  explains,  there 

would  be  temptation  to  write:  but  if  the  court  does 

sit  and  pronounce  a  judgment,  it  is  binding  (Shul- 


Ilni^'adlDi.  Venice. 


Alllnlliu  tiiU^Ilniiilil,    \'t'Ili'' 


(Unknown.) 


fuul  Faglus,  Isuy. 


Jacob  Mercaria,  Rlva  dl  Trento. 


Miintiia  and  Rabbionetta. 


Isaac  b.  Aanjn  of  ProssniU, 
t'nirow. 


Abraham  Usque,  Ferrara.  Souclno,  Uiuiiiii. 

Printers"  Marks. 

(From  Ihe  SulzWr),'er  collecllos  In  th«  Jcw:ih  Tnwlo-^Iml  Scmliury  of  America,  .New  Vork.J 


GersoiiiUes.  Pni^iie. 


Moses  and  Mordecal  Kohen,  Prague. 
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Judab  Lob  bea  Moses.  Pi-agiie. 


Zuliuau.  Auisterduui  Kt), 


TobiaU  Foa,  Sabbloiietta. 


C'avalli,  Venice. 


Oad  beu  Isaac  Foa,  Venice. 


Solomon  Proops,  Amsterdam. 


'  fi  _».  -■':-*■  ''^^r  -;-c£»         ^ 


&  3 

J3l  t,..r.i_3  u-..:ii  !rl  :,!.\i,c.ja. 

Toblab  Foa,  Sabblonetta. 


.  "onpuv  ■•wo  mpioy 


P.iiNTKKiS'  Marks. 

(From  Hie  Snliljerjet  collection  In  tll«  Je"  l»li  Tlijolotlol  Seminsry  of  Amerta,  Near  York.) 


Meir  ben  Jacob  FUvnzc.  Venice. 
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hiin  •Aruk,  Iloslicn  Mislipat,  5.  1).  The  nilu  iioi  to 
^^ begin  a  session  in  tlieiiftonioon  is  made  in  older  tliut 
the  afternoon  prayer  should  not  be  neglected  by 
judges  and  others  concerned  (Shab.  Ob):  but  if  the 
aiuse  is  taken  up  in  the  forenoon  it  may  proceed  not 
only  during  the  afternoon,  but  after  nightfall,  the 
judgment  then  rendered  being  valid.  No  one  can 
be  compelled  to  attend  a  civil  trial  in  the  month  of 
Nisaii.  on  account  of  the  (barley)  harvest,  nor  in 
Tishri,  on  account  of  the  vintage;  and  u  summons 
may  not  bo  served  on  Friday  or  on  the  eve  of  a  fes- 
tival (B.  K.  113a).  The  vacations  in  Nisan  and 
Tishri  were  continued  in  later  times,  when  farming 
was  no  longer  the  occupation  of  the  Jewish  people, 
in  order  to  give  litigants  leisure  to  prepare  for  the 
festivals. 

When  the  proper  time  comes  for  hearing  causes, 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  cause  first  begun  should 
be  first  heard:  but  certain  classes  of  plainliirs  are 
privileged.  Thus,  according  to  Hoshea  .Mishpat. 
15,  1,  seemingly  based  on  a  remark  of 
Cause  List,  the  Talmud  (Shebu.  30),  the  suit  of  a 
scholar,  though  begun  later  than  that 
of  another,  should  have  priority.  This  is  denied 
by  some  authorities;  but  the  suit  of  an  orphan  must 
always  be  heard  first ;  ne.xt,  that  of  a  widcjw  (follow- 
ing Is!t.  i.  17 — "judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow");  and  a  woman's  cause  must  be  heard  be- 
fore that  of  a  man  (Iloslien  Mishpat,  1.5.  2). 

The  place  always  mentioned  by  the  Bible  in  con- 
nection with  the  hearing  of  civil  causes  is  the  city 
gate — the  wide  siiace  left  in  the  broad  city  wall  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town.  The  gate  as  a  place  of 
trial  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mishnali,  but  the  Pales- 
tinian Talnuiil  mentions  the  sittings  of  a  court  at 
the  gate  of  Casarea.  Not  much  space  was  needed 
for  civil  trials,  and  they  generally  came  to  be  held 
in  the  house  of  the  rabbi  sitting  as  principal  judge. 
However,  there  have  been  Jewish  "town  halls," 
such  as  the  "  Jildisches  Rathhaus  "  in  Prague,  in  very 
recent  times. 

The  first  written  document  issue<l  in  a  civil  sint 
is  the  summons  ("hazmanah  "  =  "titiie-fi-xing  "), 
which  is  obtained,  upon  the  verbal  application 
of  the  i^laintiff,  from  the  ordinary  judges  and  is 
signed  by  them  or  by  one  of  them.  It  is  served  on 
tlie  defendant  by  the  "  messenger  of 

Days  of     the  court  "(see  B.  K.  H21i,  where  it 

Court.        is  .said   that,  issued  on  Tuesday  and 

served  on  Wednesday,  the  court  may 

fi.v  the  time  of  trial  for  Thursday  of  the  same  week). 

The  messenger  reports  the  fact  of  service,  or  that  the 

defendant  has  avoided  the  service. 

According  to  B.  K.  112b,  the  messenger  is  accred- 
ited for  the  jiurpose  of  pronouncing  the  ban.  but 
not  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  "  petihah."  that 
is,  the  formal  document  of  excommunication,  which 
can  be  made  out  only  upon  further  proceedings 
showing  the  defendant's  contumacy  (sec  Contempt 
OF  Court). 

If  the  defendant,  when  first  brought  into  court, 
desires  time  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  his 
case,  or  to  await  an  absent  witness,  or  if  he  asks  for 
time  in  which  to  raise  by  private  sale  the  means  of 
paying  the  debt,  the  Talmud  (/.c.)  permits  him  a  delay 
of  as  much  as  ninety  days.    In  the  Talmudic  age  the 


Jews  were  tarmers.  The  modern  nde,  ada]ited  to 
a  trading  people,  is  less  liberal ;  tlie  Hoshen  Mish- 
paf  (1(),  1)  will  not  allow  more  than  thirty  days, 
even  when  a  material  witness  is  absent ;  it  argues 
that  if  defendant's  witness  should  appear  after  judg- 
ment it  is  open  to  the  defendant  to  bring  suit  to 
vacate  the  judgment  and  to  recover  what  he  has 
been  unjustly  compelled  to  pay. 

In  general,  both  parties  shoiilil  appear  in  person 
lo  carry  on  their  pleadings.  The  reason  is  that 
each  may  thus  be  restrained  by  a  sense 
In  Person  of  shame  from  denying  the  true  alle- 
or  by  gations  of  his  opponent,  or  from  as- 
Attorney.  serting  what  both  parties  know  to  be 
imt  rue.  Yet  where  a  demand  belongs 
to  several  persons  jointly  {c.r/.,  to  the  several  heirs 
of  a  creditor),  in  the  nature  of  things  one  must  speak 
for  all  (see  AoiiNCV,  L.\w  ok.  where  an  attorney- 
ship ["harsha'ah  "]  for  the  plaintiff  was  worked  out 
from  this  consideration).  Upon  this  theory  the 
plaintiff  could  appoint  an  attorney  only  wIkmc  his 
demand  was  assignable,  as  in  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  land,  or  upon  a  bonded  debt,  or  on  an  un- 
disputed deposit.  Such,  it  seems,  was  the  Talmudic 
rule ;  but  the  Geonim  extended  to  almost  all  cases  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff  to  plead  by  attorney  (Hoshen 
Mishpat,  123).  The  defendant,  liowever,  could  not 
divide  his  liability;  moreover,  with  him  the  tempta- 
tion to  deny  his  adversary's  assertions  is  stronger; 
hence  he  could  not  plead  by  attorney.  The  only 
concession  made  to  "  honored  women "  and  to 
"scholars"  was  that  the  clerks  of  the  court  might 
call  on  them  at  their  houses,  and  there  take  down, 
in  writing,  their  statements  of  fact  (ih.  124). 

In  the  nature  of  things  some  parties  can  not  plead 
for  themselves.  Infants,  boys  uniler  thirteen  or 
girls  under  twelve,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lunatics 
can  jilead  only  through  a  guardian ; 
Status  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  ap- 
of  Parties,  point  a  guardian  for  such,  if  they  have 
none,  whenever  they  become  parties  to 
a  suit.  Again,  the  husband  is  the  natural  attorney 
for  hiswifeas  to  "  property  of  the  iron  flock,"  which 
he  has  taken  possession  of  and  for  which  he  is  liable, 
but  not  as  to  "fluid  property"  ("nikse  melug"); 
yet  where  land  of  this  kind  bears  fruit,  the  hus- 
band, being  entitled  to  the  latter,  can  sue  for  both 
laud  and  fruit  (il/.  122,  8).  A  part-owner,  such  as 
one  of  several  heirs,  can  sue  for  himself  and  his  fel- 
lows without  letter  of  attorney,  an<l  his  fellows  are 
bound  by  a  judgment  for  the  defendant,  unless  they 
live  in  another  place,  in  which  case  the  defendant 
can  tell  the  acting  jilaintiff,  "Either  bring  a  letter 
of  attorney  or  sue  only  for  thy  own  share." 

The  plaintiff  whose  attorney  has  lost  a  case  can 
not  avoid  the  restdt  by  showing  that  hj  had  before 
the  hearing  revoked  the  power  of  attorne}-,  imless 
notice  of  the  revocation  had  been  brought  home  to 
the  court  (ih.  3).  Roth  parties  being  before  the 
judges,  they  plead  in  person ;  the  plaintiflF  sets  forth 
the  facts  on  which  his  claim  is  based. 
Oral  and  the  defendant  answers;  when  the 

Pleadings.    latt<'r  introduces  new  affirmative  mat- 
ter the  plaintiff  may  reply  ;  and  there 
may  be  a  rejoinder.     Where  either  party  admits 
a  fact  stated  by  his  opponent,   the  admission,  in 
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tlic  words  of  the  Talmud,  is  "better  tlian  a  liun- 
<lrtd  witnesses."  It  will  be  seen  that  in  certain 
<ases  a  denial  can  be  made,  or  aftirniative  matter 
pleaded,  oul_v  under  oath.  Scriptural  or  rabbinical. 

When  an  issue  is  raised  by  mere  denial,  the  jiroof 
is  made  by  the  evidence  of  witnes.ses  in  the  maimer 
described  in  the  article  Evtdenck.  The  produc- 
tion of  deed  or  bond  ("shetar"),  unless  it  has  been 
"established  "  before  a  court  or  judge,  must  be  made 
by  the  attesting  witnesses,  though  it  is  said  (Git.  3a 
tt  (tl.)  that  under  the  Mosaic  law  an  attested  deed 
proves  itself  (i.e.,  is  presuniabl}-  genuine),  and  that 
the  obligation  of  bringing  the  witnes.ses  into  court 
is  only  rabbinical.  A  "  note  of  hand  "  ("  ketab  yad  ") 
may  be  set  u[)  by  witnesses  proving  the  maker's 
handwriting. 

The  very  narrow  limits  within  which  weight  is 
given  to  circumstanlial  evidence  has  been  shown 
under  Evidence,  and  some  of  the  presumptions 
which  may  guide  the  judges  are  given  under  Blti- 
DEN  OF  Pkoof  and  in  the  article  Maxims,  Legal. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  ma.xira  "no  one  pays 
a  debt  before  it  is  due"  (B.  B.  ob;  see,  for  its 
application,  Debts  of  Decedents).  Hence,  such 
a  payment  can  be  proved  only  by  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses.  There  is  a  slight  presump- 
tion that  a  man  does  not  go  to  law  without  having 
some  ground  for  it ;  and  there  are  some  cases,  known 
as  MiGGO,  in  which  the  defense  is  favored,  because  if 
the  defendant  had  not  been  a  truthful  man  he  could 
have  introduced  more  plausible  arguments.  The 
discretion  which  the  judges  enjo}-  in  certain  cases, 
to  decide  according  to  the  weight  of  evidence  and  the 
probabilities,  is  known  as  "the  throw  of  the  judges" 
("shuda  de-dayyane  "). 

A  solemn  oath  is  imposed  on  the  defendant  as  an 

alternative  to  payment  in  four  cases,  the  first  being 

provided  in  the  Mosaic  law  it.self  (Ex.  xxii.  8,  9):  (1) 

a  proceeding  by  the  owner  of  chattels  against  the 

gratuitous  depositary  ;   (2)  where  the 

Oath,  as  defendant  admits  the  assertion  of  the 
Alter-  plaintiff  in  part  ("raodeh  be-mikzat 
native  to  hayyab  bi-shebu'ah  "  ;  the  most  com- 
Payment.  mon  case);  (3)  where  the  plaintiff  es- 
tablishes by  the  testimony  of  two  wit- 
nesses his  assertion  as  to  part  of  his  demand ;  (4) 
where  the  plaintiff  has  the  testimony  of  one  witness 
for  his  assertion.  In  these  cases  the  court  declares 
to  the  defendant,  "You  must  either  pay  or  clear 
yourself  by  the  solemn  oath." 

The  rules  as  to  the  oath  of  the  depositary  are 
given  in  the  article  Bailments.  Here  the  Mishnah  is 
very  explicit:  (1)  In  order  to  justifv  a  sworn  denial 
of  a  part  of  a  claim,  where  the  other  portion  thereof 
is  admitted,  the  amoiuit  demanded  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  two  small  silver  coins  each  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  "denar,"  and  the  amount  admitted 
must  be  at  least  one  "perutah."  !N'ext,  the  admis- 
sion must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  demand  ;  thus, 
to  admit  a  claim  to  a  perutah,  which  is  of  copper,  is 
not  a  partial  admission  of  having  two  of  the  plain- 
tiff's silver  pieces:  but  this  rule  holds  good  only 
when  the  demand  is  specitic,  e.g.,  if  a  claim  is  made 
for  the  silver  coins,  not  for  the  .sum  of  money.  Where 
the  demanil  is  f^ir  two  silver  pieces  and  a  perutah, 
the  perutah  being  admitted,  or   for  a   mina,  fifty 


denars  being  admitted,  an  osilli  is  due.  Tlie  claim 
being  "My  father  has  a  mina  in  thy  hand,"  and  tlie 
answer,  "I  owe  thee  fifty  denars,"  no  oath  is  neces- 
sary, "for  the  defendant  is  like  a  man  who  returns 
lost  goods. "  So  where  demand  is  made  for  a  "  litra  " 
(in  weight)  of  gold,  defendant  ailmitting  a  litra  of 
silver;  for  grain,  beans  or  lentils  being  admitted: 
for  wheat,  barley  being  admitted.  In  these  cases, 
and  in  other  similar  ones,  no  oalh  is  required. 

(2)  Tlie  oath  is  not  required  in  an  action  for  slaves, 
bonds  or  deeds,  or  lands,  nor  for  things  consecrated ; 
and  land  in  this  connection  includes  everything  be- 
longing to  it,  even  ripe  grapes.  But  when  movable 
property  and  land  are  included  in  the  same  demand, 
and  the  defendant  makes  denial  in  regard  to  part  of 
the  movable  property,  he  must  swear  as  to  the  land 
also.  (3)  One  who  confesses  a  debt  in  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses  and  thereafter  denies  it  in  open 
court  is  not  admitted  to  swear,  being  disqualified  as 
a  "denier"  {p33).  (4)  The  defendant  can  avoid 
denying  the  rest  of  the  demand  if  he  at  once  pays 
over  or  delivers  to  the  plaintiff  the  part  confes.s«l; 
for  then  the  suit  for  that  part  is  at  an  end,  and  lie 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  if  he  denied  the  whole 
cause  of  action. 

Bj'  some  sort  of  analogy  a  widow,  or  divorced 
wife  who  has  "lessened  "  her  jointure  by  adnilttiug 
thereceiptof  a  part  thereof,  must,  to  recover  the  rest, 
take  an  oath  (Sheb.  vii.  7).  This  position,  taken  by 
I{.  Hiyya,  is  mentioned  only  in  a  late  baraita  (B.  51. 
3a).  An  opinion  is  expressi-d  by  some  that  proving 
part  of  the  demand  by  witnesses  calls  only  for  the 
lesser  or  rabbinical  oath  in  denial  of  the  rest;  but 
later  authorities  demand  here  also  the  "solemn  "  or 
Biblical  oath  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"To'en,  iii.  10). 
Proof  by  one  witness,  as  the  Talmud  points  out 
(Sheb.  40a),  is  by  the  Law  declared  only  insufficient 
to  convict  of  crime,  but  not  to  require  an  oath  for 
its  contradiction  in  money  matters.  The  third  and 
fourth  (see  above)  occasions  for  the  oath  occupy  but 
little  space  in  Talmud  and  codes,  while  the  "admis- 
sion of  part "  covers  a  large  field.  In  general,  the 
oath  is  never  required  in  denying  the  demand  of  a 
deaf-mute,  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  of  an  in- 
fant, or  of  the  Sanctuary ;  nor  where  the  plaintiff 
states  his  grounds  of  action  as  being  only  probably 
true  (XDC).  instead  of  asserting  them  to  be  certainly 
true  (na)- 

While  generally  the  judicial  oath  is  taken  by  the 
defendant  to  clear  him  from  liability,  in  a  few  cases 
the  plaintiff  may  recover  upon  his  oath  (Sheb.  v.- 
vii.):  (1)  A  hired  man:  Where  the  amount  earned  is 
established  by  witnesses,  and  the  employer  sjiys  he 
has  paid  it,  and  the  workman  denies 

Oath  by  it.  the  latter  may  swear  and  recover. 
Plaintiff.  (2)  One  who  has  been  robbed  :  Where 
witnesses  have  established  that  the  de- 
fendant entered  the  plaintiff's  house  to  make  an  un 
authorized  distraint,  and  the  plaintiff  sjiys,  "Thou 
hast  taken  such  an  object,"  but  the  defendant  denies 
it.  the  former  swears  and  recovers.  (3)  One  who  has 
been  injured:  Where  witnesses  prove  that  the  plain- 
tiff went  to  the  defendant  uninjured  and  left  him 
wounded,  the  i)laintiff  swears  anil  recovers.  (4)  One 
who  is  unworthy  of  belief:  A  professional  dicer  (see 
Evidence)  or  a  flier  of  pigeons,  for  instance,  can 
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not,  to  (liscliiirge  liinisclf  from  a  liability,  take  the 
usual  oath.  The  jilaintiir  swears  and  recovers  also 
in  other  cases  in  which  the  defendant  may  he  dis- 
cliarged  hyoalli;  but  where  both  are  disciualilied 
the  defendant  takes  the  oath  which  the  law  imposes 
on  him.  (5)  The  shopkeeper  as  to  his  tablet ;  This 
docs  not  mean  that  by  his  mere  oath  he  can  make 
tlie  charges  written  thereon  stand  good  against  his 
customer:  but  where  the  latter  has  given  unorder 
("Give  my  son  two  bushels  of  wheat";  "Give  my 
laborer  change  for  a  '  sela'  '  "),  and  the  shopkeeper, 
who  lias  the  charge  on  his  tablet,  says,  "  I  have  given 
it."  though  the  customer  denies  it— in  that  case  the 
shopkeeper  may,  on  his  oath,  recover  from  the  party 
giving  the  order.  The  Mislinah  says  that  Ixith  the 
shopkeeper  and  the  son  or  laborer  should  swear; 
but  to  this  Ben  Naniios  objects  that  if  they  swear 
against  each  other  there  niu.st  needs  be  perjury,  and 
the  outcome  of  the  discussion  will  be  obscure  (Sheb. 
47b).  The  later  authorities,  as  Maimouides,  hold 
that  both  the  shopkeeper,  swearing  that  he  has  de- 
livered, and  the  laborer,  swearing  that  he  has  not 
received,  can  recover  from  the  employing  customer. 

The  Torali  knows  nothing  of  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  plaintiff;  yet  in  most  of  the  eases  in  which 
the  Mishuah  inijiosesthe  oath  upon  him,  the  solenui 
or  Biblical  oath  is  to  be  taken.  For  the  necessity 
of  an  oath  by  him  who  sues  the  heirs  of  his  debtor, 
see  Dkbts  of  Decedents. 

The  principal  occasion  for  the  rabbinical  oath 
("shebu'at  beset")  is  the  assertion,  not  founded 
upon  an  attested  bond,  of  payment  of  a  debt. 
Where  a  loan  is  made  or  credit  is  given  otherwise 
than  upon  the  security  of  such  a  bond,  and  there  is 
no  stipulation  that  payment  can  be  made  only  before 
witnesses,  the  debtor  may  i)lead  payment  CninS). 
and  make  his  assert  ion  good  by  the  lesseroath.  The 
weight  of  authority  ("  Yad,"  .Malweh,  .\i.  3;  Hoslien 
Mishpat,  69,  2)  puts  the  holder  of  a  note  of  hand  in 
the  same  position  as  a  creditor  by  word  of  moiith 
only;  but  some  of  the  late  authorities  gainsay  this 
opinion. 

Where  the  defendant  denies  the  facts  on  which 
his  obligation  is  based  ((.(.,  denies  the  loan),  and 
these  are  proved  against  liim  by  witnesses,  he  can 
not  thereafter  plead  an  altirmative  defense  (i.e.,  that 
he  has  paid)  and  sustain  that  defense  by  the  rabbin- 
ical oath ;  for  not  only  has  he,  as  a  "  denier,"  lost  his 
credibility,  but  he  can  not  be  admitted  to  prove 
such  a  defense  by  witnesses;  for  to  say,  "I  have  not 
borrowed,"  is  an  admission  that  be  has  not  paid  (B. 
M.  17a).  Where  the  defendant  admits  that  the 
plaintiff  counted  out  and  handed  to  him  a  sum  of 
money,  be  can  clear  himself  by  alleging  that  it  was 
in  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  him  (the  defendant), 
taking  the  rabbinical  oath  to  support  the  allegation  ; 
but  if  be  denies  the  delivery  of  the  money  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  make  such  a  defense,  for  if  none  was 
delivered,  there  could  be  neither  gift  nor  payment. 

Where  either  party  was  admitted  to  take  the  oath, 
and  took  it,  thisonlinarily  led,  as  a  matterof  course, 
to  a  decision  in  favor  of  that  i)art3'.  But  in  those 
civil  suits  which  were  decided  upon  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  upon  written  proof,  or  upon  the  plead- 
ings and  admissions  of  fact,  tlietruecourse(Sanh.  30a) 
is  based  on  the  custom  of  the  "  pure-minded  "  at 


.Jerusidem — to  hmuovc  the  parties,  their  witnesses, 
and  everybody  else  from  the  court-room,  so  that  the 
j\i(lges  might  discuss  the  case  among  themselves 
(f^CIJI  I'SCU)  and  "finish"  the  matter  (/.r.,  give 
their  judgment).  Careful  and  slow  deliberation  was 
recommended  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Sanhedriu 
(Abot  i.  1).  When  judgment  is  rendered  by  a  ma- 
joritj'  the  judges  are  forbidden  to  disclose  how  the 
vote  was  divided.  If  one  of  three  judges  will  not 
give  an  opinion  foreither  side  there  is  no  court,  and 
new  judges,  two  at  a  time,  should  be  cnoptated 
until  a  majority  declares  for  one  of  the  parties.  If 
a  majority  can  not  be  obtained  jiidgnu-nt  is  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  defendant.  (For  the  corresponding 
ride  in  crinuiial  cases  see  Ac(jt'iTT.\i..)  The  judg- 
ment need  not  be  made  out  in  writing,  unless  the 
successful  party  demands  a  transcript. 

The  GeTuara  (juotes  approvingly  the  saying,  "  Let 
the  judgment  pierce  the  mount"  (Saidi.  6a,  b) — a 
.saying  paralleling  the  familiar  "Fiat  justitia,  ruat 
ca'lum";  that  is,  the  jiulges  can  not  "split"  the 
matter  in  controversy,  but  must  act  upon  the  law 
that  fits  the  case,  no  matter  how  much  hardship  will 
be  entailed,  for  to  decide  correctly  is  a  duty  laid 
upon  them  by  theTorah:  "Tbey  shall  judge  the  peo- 
ple with  just  judgment,"  and  "The  judgment  is 
God's"  (Deut.  xvi.  18,  i.  17).  Yet  a  "splitting"  is 
highly  recommended  when  it  occurs  as  a  compromise 
("pesbarah")  between  the  parties,  and  the  judges 
should  advise  such  a  course,  for  thus  only  will  they 
fulfil  the  words  of  Zccbariah  the  prophet  (viii.  16): 
"E.xecute  the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your 
gates."  But  in  later  times,  when  in  the  countries 
of  the  Dispersion  it  became  increasingly  difticult 
for  the  Habbis  to  enforce  their  decrees  against  un- 
willing litigants,  their  efforts  were  directed  more 
and  more  toward  inducing  the  disputants  to  agree 
among  themselves,  and  skill  in  bringing  about  a 
compromise  before  giving  a  decision  on  the  law  of 
the  case  was  deemed  the  highest  qualification  of  the 
rabbi  or  dayyan  (lloshen  Mishpat,  12.  2).  The 
compromi.se  made  before  the  judges  is  like  any  other 
contract,  and  becomes  binding  only  when  the  for- 
malities are  complied  with  which  change  the  title 
to  property.  See  Alienation  and  Acquisition; 
E.xEcuTiox;  Judge;  Set-Ofk. 

BiBi.iOfiRAPMV  :  Blocli.  Dk  ('ivilprozexi-Ordnuuq  naeh  .Vo- 
.snwcfi-Kn/i/iaii.T/icm  Rcchtc,  pp.  34-27;  the  codes  cited  la 
the  text  of  the  article. 
E.  c.  L.  X.  D. 

PROCESS.     Sec  ritocEDunE. 

PROCURATOR  AD  CAPITT7LARIA  JTJ- 
D.ffiORUM.     See  Fiscus  Judaicis. 

PROCURATORS  :  Title  of  the  governors  who 
were  appointed  hy  Rome  over  Judea  after  the 
banishment  of  Arciielaus  in  the  year  6  c.e., 
and  over  the  whole  of  Palestine  after  the  defeat  of 
Agrippa  in  the  year  44.  Though  joined  politically 
to  Svria,  Palestine  had  its  own  governor  (Joscphus, 
"Ant."  .wiii.  1,  §  1 ;  idem,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  §  1).  His 
oflieial  title  was  procurator,  in  Greek  cirirpo-oc;  but 
Josephus  sometimes  designates  him  as  en-apx'K 
("Ant."xviii.  2,  §2;  xi.\.  9,  §  2;  xx.  9,  §  1 ;  "B.J." 
vi.  ,'5,  S  3)  andr/efuv  ("Ant."  xviii.  3,  §  1).  In 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  the  term 
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iiyefiuv  is  used  (Matt,  xxvii.  3,  11,  14,  15,  31,  27; 
xxviii.  14;  Luke  iii.  1,  xx.  30;  Acts  xxiii.  24,  xxiv. 
1,  xxvi.  30);  the  Talmud  and  tlie  Midiash  likewise 
use  pDjn  (=  r/c/juv),  but  iu  reference  to  the  legate 
of  8yria  only,  and  never  the  term  "procurator." 

Only  those  provinces  which  possessed  a  civiliza- 
tion of  theirown  received  their  own  procurators,  as, 
for  example,  Egypt;   or  those  having 
Conditions   a  semibarbarous  population,  such  as 
of  Admin-    Thrace.     Procurators,  in   the    proper 
istration.     sense  of  the  term,  could  be  selected 
only  from  the   racks  of  the  knights. 
Only  once  was  a  freedman,  Felix,  appointed  procu- 
rator of  Judea. 

The  procurators  of  .Judea  had  a  militarj'  imperium 
with  five  fasces  as  symbols,  and  thus  possessed  the 
"jus  gladii."  They  were,  accordingly,  as  inde- 
pendent within  their  own  provinces  as  was  the 
legate  of  Syria.  The  latter,  however,  was  invested 
with  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  to  interfere  in 
Judcan  affairs  in  case  of  necessity,  as  did  especially 
Caius  Cestius  Gallus.  The  legate  had  power  even 
over  the  procurator's  per.son.  Thus,  Vitellius  de- 
posed Pilate;  and  Quadratus sent  Cumanusto  Rome 
to  render  account  to  the  emperor.  Furthermore, 
the  Jews  could  have  preferred  against  Florus 
charges  before  the  legate  had  not  fear  prevented 
them  from  taking  this  step  ("B.  J."  ii.  14,  §  3). 

The  procurator  resided  in  C'a'sarea,  where  he  had 
his  pretorium,  a  building  which  formerly  was  the 
palace  of  Herod  (Acts  xxiii.  35).  Only  on  special 
occasions,  particularly  during  the 
Residence.  Jewish  high  festivals,  did  the  proc- 
urator go  to  Jerusalem,  where  also  he 
had  a  pretorium — again  the  palace  of  Herod — which 
at  the  same  time  was  used  as  barracks  ("'  Ant."  xvii. 
10,  g  2;  "B.  J."  ii.3,  §g  1-4).  In  one  instance  a  proc- 
urator, Cumanus,  put  an  armed  body  of  Samari- 
tans into  the  field  against  the  Jews  (jJ.  xx.  6,  §  1); 
not  that  he  had  the  right  to  do  so,  but  because  the 
measure  was  dictated  by  the  disturbed  peace  of  the 
land.  An  exceptional  measure  was  Pilate's  order  to 
carry  the  emperor's  image  with  the  flag  of  the 
troops,  which  out  of  regard  for  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  Jews  was  not  generally  done  in  Palestine. 
As  a  rule,  the  procurators  respected  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  placed  in  their  charge.  Troubles, 
however,  were  inevitable.  At  the  very  outset  a 
revolt  was  threatened  through  the  census  of  Quiri- 
uius.  As  the  procurator  came  into  the  country  as 
a  stranger,  he  was  not  moved  bj-  the  distress  of  a 
population  foreign  to  him ;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  circumstance  that  the  procurator's  tenui'C  of 
office  was  a  brief  one — only  under  Tiberius  was  the 
term  extended.  Nothing  whatever  bound  the  proc- 
urators to  the  native  population  ;  and  even  Tiberius 
Alexander,  a  born  .Jew.  and  Felix,  who  was  married 
to  the  Jewish  princess  Drusilla,  assumed  an  inimical 
attitude  toward  the  people.  A  study  of  the  .Jewish 
law  and  the  JewLsh  spirit,  in  a  manner  such  as  the 
Talmud  reports  of  the  legate  Tineius  Rufus,  was  not 
attempted  bj'  the  procurators:  only  Marcus  Anto- 
nius  Julianus,  who  was  procurator  about  the  year 
70,  seems  to  have  had  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
Jews  (sec  Schlatter,  "Zur  Topographic  und  Ge- 
schiehte  PalSstinas,"  pp.  97-119).     It  was  a  dictate 


of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  procurators  to  have 
as  little  contact  as  possible  with  the  Jews,  unless 
their  own  personal  interest,  especially  the  desire  for 
rapid  enrichment,  demanded  a  different  attitude. 
The  routine  of  business  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  municipalities.  This  was  the  ca.se  even  iu  re- 
gard to  judicial  functions,  over  which,  however, 
they  retained  the  power  of  supervision,  particularly 
in  cases  of  capital  punishment,  in  which  their  assent 
was  necessary  before  the  sentence  could  be  carried 
into  effect. 

The  procurators  maybe  divided  into  two  series: 
those  preceding  and  those  following  the  reign  of 
Agrippa  I.  Those  of  the  first  series  (0-41  c.E.) 
ruled  over  Judea  alone,  possessing,  together  with 
the  legate,  the  power  of  supervision  over  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  right  to  appoint  and  depose  '.he  high 
priest.  Those  of  the  second  series  (44-70)  adminis- 
tered Samaria  and  Galilee,  besides  Judea.  Tacitus' 
statement  C'Annales,"  xii.  .54)  that  Cumanus  was 
procurator  of  Galilee  only,  is  not  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  was  better  informed.  In  this  period  the 
supervision  over  the  Temple  and  the  high  priests 
was  exercised  by  Jewish  princes  of  the  Herodian 
dynasty.  While  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special 
articles  in  TuE  Jewish  Encvci.opedia  on  the  several 
procurators,  a  condensed  account  of  them,  as  well  as 
of  the  legates  who  followed  them,  is  here  presented 
in  the  order  of  their  succ<'Ssion.  The  first  series  of 
procurators  includes  the  following: 

Coponius  (6  or  7-9  C.E.).  During  his  administration  tlie  re- 
volt of  Judas  tlie  Galilean  occurred  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xvlii.  1, 
8  1 ;  idem,  "B.J."  11.8,  «  1). 

Marcus  .\mbibulus  (9-12).  ' Xnfiifiov^o^  is  tiie  correct  readlnjf 
in  "Ant."  xvlii.  2,  g  2,  accordlnjr  toed.  Mese;  the  older  eill- 
tlons  have  ^\M^'^ol'xo?,  which  was  usually  read  "  Ambivius." 

Annius  Rufus  (c.  \2-l^).  During  his  term  of  offlce  Au^uetus 
died  (Aug.  19,  I4i:  and  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  to  com- 
pute the  tenure  of  oltlce  of  the  Orst  three  procurators,  of  whose 
administration  Josephus  ("Ant."  t.c.i  reports  almost  nothlnp. 

Valerius  Gratus  (1.5-26*.  He  was  the  first  procurator  who  ar- 
bitrarily appointed  and  deposed  the  high  priests  (ih.). 

Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  As  Josephus  expressly  slates  (ih.  ♦, 
§  2),  he  was  deposed  before  the  llr^st  appearance  of  Vitellius  in  Je- 
rusalem, namely,  in  Ihespringof  :16  (comp.  iii.  4.  8  3  with  .5.  ii  :J<. 

Marcellus  (36-37).  A  friend  of  Vitellius  iili.  i.  8  2i,  who  ap- 
ptiinted  him  after  sending  Pilate  to  Rome  to  render  account. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  Marcellus  was  not  really  a 
procurator  of  Judea,  but  only  a  .sulxirdlnate  olliciai  of  Vitellius. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  only  instance  where  Josephus.  in  designating 
the  otHce  of  Marcellus,  uses  the  expression  e>ri|i«*'i'^«  =  "over- 
seer."   No  official  act  of  Marcellus  is  reported. 

Marullus  (37-H). 

The  procurators  of  the  second  series  are: 

Cuspius  Fadus  (44  to  c.  46).  Claudius  appointed  him  to  pre- 
vent the  Syrian  legate  VIblus  .Marsus.  who  was  illKlisposed 
toward  the  Jews,  from  mistreating  them  (".-Int."  xlx.  9.  S  2). 
This  goes  to  show  that  in  time  of  peace  the  procurator  was 
independent  of  the  Syrian  legate. 

Tiberius  .Alexander  (46-tS).  He  was  sent  by  the  emperor.  In 
the  belief  that  a  born  Jew  would  be  welcome  to  the  Jews. 

Ventidius  Cumanus  (48-.52).  His  appointment  is  mentioned 
in  "  Ant."  XX.  5.  §  2.  During  his  administration  popular  upri- 
sings occurred,  and  the  legate  of  Syria.  Itnmidius  Quadratus, 
removed  him  on  the  urgent  petition  of  the  Jews. 

Felix  (.52-6(1).  He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  at  the  desire 
of  the  high  priest  Jonathan  ("  B.  J."  ii.  12,  8  6i,  which  distimlly 
proves  that  the  central  government  in  Rome  was  condliatory 
toward  the  Jews,  and  that  the  priH'urators  were  responsible  for 
the  prevailing  animosities.  Felix  was  called  upon  to  sit  In 
judgment  on  the  apostle  Paul. 

Porclus  Festus  (6()-621.  A  fairly  just  man  ("  Ant."  xi.S.  8  9; 
"  B.  J."  ii.  14,  8  1).  who  iHiuld  not,  however,  remedy  the  faults 
of  his  predecessors.  He  was  prominent  in  the  proceedings 
against  Paul.    Festus  died  whUe  in  office.    tJntil  the  arrival  of 
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the  lu-w  pniciirator,  the  high  priusl  Ananus,  son  of  Annas,  exi-r- 

ol»e<l  n  iiitnin  piiwer.  

Alblnus  (C  tHi.  Notorious  through  his  extortions. 
Ciesslus  Klorus  Wt-Wli.  A  .onteniptll.le  ruler,  under  whom  a 
revoU  of  the  Jews  took  phue.  In  consequence  of  the  war.  the 
proc-urator-s  office  could  be  lllled  either  not  at  all  or  only  de  Jure, 
as  by  Vespasian.  The  Important  distinction  now  arose  that  the 
Kovernnr  hchl  the  rank  of  senator,  and  was  selecle.l.  for  u  time, 
from  a.n..iiir  the  prelors,  and  utter^vard  ( pn.hably  from  Hadrian  s 
llmei  from  the  consular  ranks.  He  had  under  hini  a  procurator  : 
such  .■.«..  W.US  L.  LalnTlus  Maximus,  under  Bassus.  After  he 
Bar  Kokba  war  there  n^malncd  in  Judea.  besides  the  Tenth  legion 
(••Fretensls-l.  the  Sixth  legion  |-Ferrata").  and  of  course, 
as  pn-vlouslv.  several  auxiliary  tnx)ps.  Only  "legatl  AugustI 
pn)  |)ni.>tore"  were  quallUed  to  be  conimandens  of  this  anny. 
The  dependence  on  Syria  now  ceased  In  the  natural  course  of 
evt'Tils. 

(ilwing  lo  the  lack  of  sources  the  succession  of  the  govern- 
ors at  this  period  can  not  be  stated  with  precision.  In  Sclnlrers 
list  for  example,  the  above-mentioned  Antonlus  Jullanus  Is  not 
Inciudi'd.  while'  Ccrialls,  who  certainly  took  part  In  the  cam- 
paign agiiinsi  the  Jews.  Is  nowhere  referred  to  as  procurator.) 

1,  Laberius  Maxinius  (c.  71).  Lueillus  Bassus.  who  is  men- 
tioned together  with  him  In  Josephus  C'B.  J."  vii.  8.  «  (il,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Titus,  and  conqueror  of  the  fortresses 
Herodium  and  Macha-rus.  but  not  then  governor.  About  a  year 
later,  however,  he  became  governor.  He  died  during  his  term 
of  office  (ill.  vll.  H,  «  1). 
Flavins  Silva.  Successor  to  Bassus  (i/).V 
M.  Salvlilenus  (c.  801.  His  date  is  proved  by  a  Palestinian 
coin  of  Titus  ( .Madden.  "  Coins  of  the  Jews."  p.  21t*l . 

Cn.  Poiiipelus  Longinus.  Mentioned  In  a  military  brevet  issued 
by  Domitian.  dated  m  C'C.  I.  L."_iii.  SoT.  "Diploma."  xlv.; 
comp.  Darmesteter  in  "  R.  E.  J."  i.  37-41 1 . 

Attlcus  (1(17).  Iteterred  to  as  C:TaTi.6s  =  " consularis.  in 
two  fragments  of  the  church  historian  Hegeslppus,  contained 
in  Eusebius,  "  Hist.  Eccl."  III.  S.'.  SS  3.  6  (comp.  Preuschen, 
"  Antilc'gomena."  pp.  7fi.  77.  tiiessen.  1901 :  Eusebius.  "  Chroni- 
cles." ed.  Srhone.  ii.  162). 

Q.  Pompeius  Falco  (c.  107-110).  Known  through  the  letters 
of  Pliny  the  Younger.  One  inscription  ("  C.  I.  L."  x..  No.  6321) 
calls  hliu  legate  of  the  province  (Judea),  and  of  the  Tenth  legion 
("Fretensis"). while  another  ("Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies." 
l.sao.  p.2.Vi)designateshim  even  more  distinctly  "leg  .  .  .  pro- 
vlnciie  Juda^iu  consularls"  ;  that  is.  OirarKos.  as  In  the  case  of 
AMICUS.  The  title  vttariKos  IS.  however,  frequently  used  in  rab- 
binical writings  also  (see  Krauss,"  Lehnwurter."  s.i'.). 

Tiberlanus.  The  Byzantine  chronicler  Johannes  Malalas  (ed. 
piiidorf.  p.  273)  speaks  of  him  as  governor  of  the  first  province 
of  Palestine  (^vf^i«»>^■  toO  irpujTov  IlaAaicTTcVwc  fOvovi),  In  con- 
neetlon  with  the  sojourn  of  Hadrian  in  Antioch  (111).  A  simi- 
lar notice  maybe  found  in  Johannes  .\ntiochenus  (in  Muller, 
"  Fragraenta  Hlstoricorura  Gnecorum,"  iv.  .'jSO,  No.  HI)  and  in 
Suldas,  s.v.  Tpaiavos.  The  designation  "  Palestina  prima," 
which  came  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  gives 
a  historical  character  to  this  notice.  These  authors  use  a  later 
designation  for  the  earlier  period. 

Luslus  Quietus  (c.  117) .  After  suppressing  the  uprising  of  the 
Jews  In  Mesopotamia,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea 
(Eusebius.  "  Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  2,  8  5).  Dio  Cassius  states  that  he 
administered  Palestine  subsequently  to  the  consulate  (Ixvlli.  32, 
iiraTiOffai).  Here  again  there  was  a  legate  with  a  consular  rank. 
Aside  from  references  to  the  "  Warof  Quietus."  he  is  mentioned 
In  rabbinii'al  sources  uniler  the  name  ot  "  Hegeraon  Kyntos " 
(see  Krauss  in  "  H.  E.  J."  xxx.  40.  xixli.  46 ;  Jastrow.  "  Diet." 
p.  i:Ja  :  SchQrer.  "  Oesch."  ,3d  ed.,  i.  649 :  Schlatter,  in  his  "  Zur 
Topographie  und  Geschlchte  Palastlna,s."  p.  402).  No  governor 
of  this  name,  nor  Indeed  of  a  similar  name,  is  mentioned  in 
other  sources. 

TInelus  Rufns.  Many  sources.  Including  rabbinical  ones, 
have  made  hlin  familiar  as  governor  during  the  Bar  Kokba  up- 
rising. 

■luliiis  Scverus.  Celebrated  general,  who  suppressed  the  Bar 
Koklia  uprising  (I:).')).  He  is  designated  in  an  inscription  ("C. 
I.  L."  ill..  No.  iXVI)  lus  "  legalus  pro  pr.ptore  provinciie  Judicic." 
Cl[au<liusl  Paterrnus].  Clementtianus].  According  to  an  In- 
scription (ill.  ill..  No.  5776),  "proc[urator]  Auglusti]  provin- 
ciale]  Jud[;v;c]  v[lces]  a[gens]  Uegati]  "  :  that  is,  a  procurator 
replacing  the  legate  who  either  was  recalled  or  had  died.  The 
date  (if  Claudius'  term  of  office  is  not  knfiwn,  so  that  he  can  not  be 
properlv  placed  In  the  order  of  succession.  Itappears.  however, 
from  the  terms  of  the  inscription  that  the  office  of  procurator 
could  alternate  with  that  of  legate. 

(After  the  Bar  Kokba  war  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  political 
power,  and  the  sources  yield  scarcely  any  information  whatever. 


The  Jews  revolted  also  under  Antoninus  Plus,  who  subdm-d 
them  through  his  governore  ["pnesldes")  and  legates  [Capll.i- 
linus.  "Antoninus  Pius."  8  5].  namely,  tin'  legates  of  Syria. 
Beginning  with  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurellus.  Judea  was  iiguin 
closely  attached  to  Syria.  In  this  perlLKJ  may  perhaps  be  placed 
M.  Cornelius  "M.  111.  <ial.  Nlgrlnus"  ["C.  I.  I.."  Xo.  37S)]). 

Attidius  Cornelinnus.  According  to  a  Gerasa  Ih.scrlptiim 
("C.  I.  G."  No.  4661  ;  comp.  Add.  ill.  1183).  and  one  of  Damas- 
cus (ill.  ill.  129),  he  was  a  legate  of  Syria  1160  162).  A  son  of 
his,  or  perhaps  he  himself.  « iis  a  member  of  a  Syrian  priestly 
caste  (see  "  Proso|iographia  Imperii  Uomani,"  i.  178,  Nos.  Hlti, 
111";  "C.  I.  L."  Supplement.  No.  14,:W7d). 

Avldius  Cassius.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  he  was.  according  to  the 
testimony  of  several  inscriptions,  legate  of  Syria  from  about  164 
to  about  171  (Volcatius  Gallicanus.  "  Vita  Avidil."  S9  .">.  6).  In 
17.'i  he  caused  himself  to  be  pnx-laimed  emperor  by  the  army 
imder  his  command,  and  was  recognized  as  such,  especially  in 
Egyiit  (Wilcken.  "Ostraka."  No.  939).  He  was  attacked  by 
Marcus  Aurellus,  und,  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  was  killed 
in  Syria  (DIo  cassius,  Ixxl.  27:  "  Prosoi)ographia  Imperil  Uo- 
mani," 1.  1S6,  No.  1163).  It  Is  unlikely  that  Jews  took  part  In 
his  revolt  (tiriitz,  "(iesch."  iv.'  21)71. 
Martins  Verus.     (Dio  Cassius,  Ixxl.  29.) 

Flavins  Boelhus  (after  171) .  Governor  of  Syria  under  Marcus 
Aurellus  ;  died  in  office. 

C.  Eruclus  Clarus.  Successor  of  the  preceding.  (Inscription 
in  Waddington.  "  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Lutlnen  de  la  Syrte," 
No.  1842'.  Paris.  1870.) 

Ulplus  Arablanus  (c.  19«).  Governor  under  Severus  ("C.I. 
G."No.  41.51). 

Bassianus  Caracalla.  Afterward  emperor;  he  was  probably 
legate  of  Syria  under  his  father.  Septimlus  Sevenis  (r.  200).  and 
most  likely  had  to  wage  war  against  the  Jews :  for,  according 
to  an  obscure  notice  (Spartian,  "  Vita  Severi,"  «  16),  he  won  a 
battle  in  Syria,  and  the  Senate  granted  him  a  "Jewish  triumph."^ 
Timesltheus  (Mlsitheus) .  "  Proconsul prov.  SyriiP  Palestlnie." 
He  Is  perhaps  identical  with  the  "  pnefectus  prjetorio  "  ot  the 
same  name  under  Gordlan  (Marquardt.  "Romlsche  Staatsver- 
waltung."  1.  261.  No.  3 ;  perhaps  also  In  Jewish  sources ;  see 
Krauss  in"  J.  Q.  n."xiv.  366:  "  Rheln.  Museum."  190.3.  p.  627). 
I)  Vellus  Fidus.  "  Legatus  pro  privtore  Syriiv."  according  to 
an  inscription  ("C.  I.  L."  No.  14,:»7c :  cr.mp.  ih..  supplemen- 
tary vol.  111..  Beriin.  19ti2).  His  time  and  character  arc  en- 
tirely unknown.  A  certain  D.  Vellus  FIdus  was  In  l.Wa  pontl- 
fex  ("  Prosopographia  Imperii  Bomanl,"  ill.  392,  No.  22.5).  If  the 
legate  was  his  grandson,  then  he  may  be  placed  after  200. 

M.Junius  Maxlmus.    Legate  of  the  Tenth  legion  ("Fn'ten- 
sis  "),  according  to  a  fragmentary  inscription  found  on  the  road 
near  Jericho  (see  Germer-Durand  in  "  Revue  Bibllque,"  1895.  p. 
69 ;  "  C.  I.  L."  No.  13,597.  in  supplementary  vol.  III.  2222).    The 
reading  is  uncertain;  and  his  position  and  term  ot  office  are  not 
known. 
AcbLCUs.    Governor  under  Gallienus  (F.useblus.  I.e.  vll.  1.)). 
Flavlanus  (c.  303).    Referred  to  in  Eusebius  ("  De  Martyribus 
Pahestimi'  Pro-mium,"  p.  260.  in  the  reign  of  Valens). 
Urbanus  CilM).    Governor  under  Diocletian  (ib.  t  3). 
Ftrmilianus  (c.  308).     (Ift.  88  8,  9.  II.)  __ 

Calpumlus  Atilianus.    "  Legatus  provinc.  Syrioe  PaliPstinsp, 
according  to  a  military  brevet  in  "C.  I.  L."  ill..  No.  cix.;  see 
supplement.    His  character  and    term  of  office  are  doubtful. 
The  Calpurnlus  Atilianus  who  was  consul  in  133  was  hardly 
identical  with  him  ("  Prosopographia."  etc.,  i.  27.5.  No.  IW). 

Ursicinus  (.351-354).  Legate  of  Gallus  :  he  is  freiiuently  men- 
tioned In  rabbinical  sources. 

Alypius  of  Antioch  (363).  He  was  appointed  by  Emperor  JC- 
LIAN  as  overseer  of  the  buildings  In  Jerusalem,  the  governors 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  being  instructed  to  support  him  (Aininl- 
anus  Marcellinus,  xxxiii.  1 ;  comp.  Griilz,  "  Gesch."  3d  ed..  Iv. 

Hesychius.  A  consul ;  he  was  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  pa- 
triarch Gamaliel  V.,  whose  documents  he  stole.  On  this  account 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Emperor  TiiEonosii  s  THE  GRKAT 
(Jerome.  "  Epistola  ad  Pammachium  "  ;  comp.  Gratz.  I.e.  iv. 
336,  450;  "R.  E.  J."  xlvi.  230). 

According  to  the  "Notitia  Disnitatiim."  an  offi- 
cial register  which  was  drawn  up  c.  400  (ed.  15(ie(-U- 
Bonn,  1839-53),  Palestine  was,  so  far  asiiiih- 
.„.j  matters  were  concerned,  under  a  "dux."  At 
this  time,  however,  the  country  was  so  disinemhercd 
that  one  part  was  under  the  "dux  Syriiv,"  another 
under  the  "dux  Phoenices,"  and  another  under  the 
"dux   Arabia;,"    whose  names,   however,  are  not 


log. 
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Uiiown  (see  Krauss  in  Berliner's  "Magazin,"  xix. 
227,  XX.  105).  In  513  there  were  Byzantine  imperial 
troop.s  in  Jerusalem  under  the '•  dux  Olympius  "  (Clin- 
ton, ''Fasti  Romani,"  ii.  55Tb).  Tlie  administrative 
conditions  of  this  period  form  an  object  of  contro- 
versy among  scholars.  The  synopsis  given  above 
follows  the  chronology  of  llommsen,  who  places 
the  division  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  Palestine  at 
about  395-399  (Marquardt,  I.e.  1st  cd.,  i.  268). 
According  to  3Iarquardt,  Hadrian  had  already 
<-ontem[)lated  the  division  of  Syria;  and  it  was 
carried  out  by  Septimius  Severus  before  198  (ib. 
265).  In  535,  as  appears  from  the  contemporaneous 
worli  of  Hierocles,  there  are  mentioned:  "PaUes- 
tiua  Prima,"  under  a  consul;  "Palastina  Secunda," 
tinder  a"pra;ses,"  and  "Palcestina  Salutaris"  (Je- 
rome, "Qua;stionesinGenesin,"xxi.  30;  seeNiJldeke 
in  "Hermes,"  1876,  x.  164).  With  so  many  " pre- 
sides" it  is  no  wonder  tliat  this  new  term  found 
entrance  into  rabbinical  writings  also  (Krauss, 
"Lehnworter,"  ii.  483);  but  even  more  frequently 
is  the  term  "dux"  mentioned.  With  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  the  Arabs  that  country  enters  upon 
a  new  era. 

Bibliography  :  Gerlach,  Die  Riimhchcn  Statthalter  in  .firri- 
en  und  Jwliea.  In  Zeitschrift  fl'tr  Lutherixclie  Thenlnyie, 
1869;  Kellner,  in  ZciUchrift  fUr  Kiilhulische  Thenliiyie, 
1S88;  Gratz,  in  MimatxacJirtft,  1877.  p. -MJl  (comp.  bisGewh. 
•tthed.,  iii.  73ii;  Roliden.  Dc  I'ala.'iliiia  et  Arabia  Ptoviii- 
ciin  Itotnani'^,  Berlin.  188.5;  Marquardt,  ROmincltc  Staats- 
verwaltuHii.  1st  ed.  (from  which  the  quotations  have  been 
taken),  pp.a61-266:  2ded.,pp.  411, 419((  .st-rv.;  Sohurer.  Gfsi?i. 
3d  and  4Ih  ed.,  i.  4.M-.507.  564-.5&5,  W3-tHi),  and  tlie  e.\tensive 
literature  there  0ven;  Edensheim,  27it:  Life  ami  TimeJi  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  183,  London,  1884;  BorgUesi,  (Euvres, 
iv.  160. 
D.  S.  Kn. 

PRODUCTION  OF  DOCUMENTS.     See  Evi- 

IIKNCE. 

PROFANATION  AND   PROFANITY.     See 

C'fiisiN(; ;  Desecratio.n. 

PROFESSIONS  (Statistics):  Until  quite  re- 
cent times  the  Jews  were  debarred  from  all  profes- 
sional occupations  except  tiiat  of  medicine.  Till 
entrance  to  the  university  was  fully  granted  them, 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  Jews  could 
enter  the  professions,  which  were  mainly  recruited 
from  the  universities.  But  since  academic  careers 
have  been  opened  to  them,  Jews  have  crowded  into 
the  professions  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  anti- 
Semites  have  vociferouslj-  protested  that  the  Jews 
were  monopolizing  them.  The  proportion  of  Jews 
in  the  professions  is  often  larger  than  that  of  the 
general  population,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
professional  careers  are  chiefly  adopted  by  town- 
dwellers.  Jews  being  almost  invariably  of  this 
class,  their  proportion  in  the  professions  should  be 
compared  only  with  that  of  dwellers  in  cities. 

Of  the  professions  generally  there  are  few  statis- 
tical details.  In  Prussia,  in  1861.  3.55  per  cent  of 
adult  Jews  were  professional  men,  as  against  2.15 
among  the  rest  of  the  population ;  in  Italy,  in  the 
same  year,  the  proportions  were  8.7  among  Jews  as 
against  3.7  among  non-Jews.  What  niotlitications 
these  figures  would  receive  if  the  fact  tliat  Jews 
mostly  live  in  towns  was  taken  into  consideration  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  InBerlin,  in  1895,  there  were  2,763 
Jews  engaged  in  professional  occupations  out  of  a 
total  number  of  72,848— that  is,  3.8  per  cent  ("Sta- 
X.-14 


tistik  des  Deutschen  Reicbs").  Ih  1861  8.7  per 
cent  of  Berlin  Jews  followed  the  professions  as 
against  8.1  in  tlie  general  population,  while  for 
Vienna,  in  1871,  the  proportions  were  5.08  and  5.32 
respectively;  this  seems  to  imply  that  in  the  sev- 
enties the  Jews  in  Vienna  did  not  apply  themselves  to 
the  learned  professions  more  than  tlieir  neighbors. 
During  the  winter  semester  of  1899-1900  the  Jewish 
students  at  the  Prussian  universities  numbered  8.11 
of  the  whole— 8.67  in  the  law  faculties,  14.6  in  the 
medical,  and  7.16  in  the  philosophical.  These  pro- 
portions show  a  slight  decrease  from  those  of  1891, 
when  the  Jewish  medical  students  numbered  as  many 
as  8.98  percent  of  tlie  whole  number.  Similarly,  at 
the  Hungarian  universities  the  proportions  of  Jewish 
students  in  the  different  faculties  were  as  follows: 


Faculty. 

1886-90. 

1896-1900. 

Jurisprudence 

Philosophy 

17.08 
10.89 
.K.55 
7.42 
26.04 
37.89 

22.91 
12.W 
4.5.43 
17.95 

Medicine 

Total  students 

Technical  high  schools. 

40.6U 

In  1869  there  were  33  Jewish  advocates  in  Vienna, 
and  the  proportion  of  Jewish  lawyers  was  0.i59  as 
against  0.33  among  Gentiles.     At  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities 11  per  cent  of  the  law  students  in   1870 
were  Jews,  but    in  1878  the  proportion  had   risen 
to  16  per  cent.     In   1882  Jacobs  calculated   that 
there  were  27  barristers  and  47  solic- 
Law  and     ilors  among  the  Jews   of  London — 
Medicine,    about  the  natural  proportion. 

In  Berlin,  in  1871,  the  proportion  of 
Jews  in  the  medical  profession  (2.9)  was  about  four 
times  as  great  as  among  the  rest  of  the  population 
(0.8).  It  is  stated  that  half  of  the  22  profes.sors 
at  the  medical  faculty  were  at  that  time  Jews("  Der 
Talmud,"  p.  47);  and  in  Vienna,  in  1869,  the  pro- 
portion was  1.31  as  against  0.73.  About  the  same 
time  Servi  calculated  that  in  Italy  there  was  one 
phj-sician  among  every  385  .Jews,  as  against  1  in 
1,150  among  Italians  in  general  ("Gli  Israeliti,"  p. 
300).  In  1880  there  were  said  to  be  in  Vienna  374  Jew- 
ish physicians  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,097  ("  Der 
Talmud,"  p.  29).  In  1869  Jeiteles  enumerated  287. 
The  specialists  were  almost  entirely  Jews — 38  out 
of  40  in  Vienna  in  1880  being  of  that  race.  While 
in  1851  Jews  constituted  16.1  per  cent  of  the  medical 
students  in  the  Austrian  universities,  in  1880  their 
number  had  risen  to  28  per  cent;  and  in  1877  of 
3,207  physicians  in  Hungary  1,031  were  Jews. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Jacobs  ("Jewish 
Statistics,"  p.  44)  as  to  the  proportion  of  clergy  in 
each  denomination  for  various  countries  and  years,, 
cantors  not  being  included ; 


Country. 

Year. 

Number  of  Laymen  to 
Each  Clergyman  Among 

Jews. 

Catho- 
lics. 

Protes- 
lant.s. 

Austria  

l.-ilR) 
!.•«• 
1871 
1880 
1883 

2.1.50 
I..578 
1.4-'<) 
9C«) 
1.884 

1.143 

1.420 

812 

387 

1.330 

1,7:« 
9:t2 

(H-nnany 

Italy 

England 

1.600 
906 
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I„  Vienna,  in  1869.  134  Jews  followed     ten      re 

as  a  profession.  ^~s  OA:^  V<^ ^:-^^J^>^!^ 

workers  in  that  field  »s  agan.st '   1=^,  '"''t  ,.,,. 

ature  in  the  general  popnli'tion.     I  msc 

Press        figures  in  reality  refer  to  the  nu.nher 

and  Trt.     engaged  in  the  press,  for  of  these  124 

no  less  than  1  li»  were  editors  or  jonr- 

nalists  (see  Jeiteles,  "Die  CuUusgemeinde  der  Israe- 

"'u'tir':::n;e':hShepereentageof  the   Jews  of 

Vi^  na  'vl^  gained  their  living  through   ar     was 

J  ,     ly  less  than  the  pereentage  of  the  general  po,- 

iio 'engaged  in  .he  sa.ne  held   ho.ng  0.64  agu.nst 

0.73.     Their  numbers  were  as  follow  s: 


NOTES.        See     Enciianof.. 


See  also  AiiMv;  Occupations;  Pictokiai,  Art ; 


etc. 

PROFIAT :  Name  used  by  Jews  in  Provence 
and  northern  Spain.  In  Hebrew  i*  ;«-"";;;'  "' 
various  forn.s:  t3"EnS.  n"DnD;  OD^D.  C  D>nD, 
nans,  IDISnS;  or  J"B11D,  3"NB^1S.  ^^^th  til., 
"fbslitution  of  ,/  for  t.  not  uneonunon  m  Ronumee 
languages  ("Shebet  Yehudah,"  ed.  ^^ 'cnf  •  P-  ^f  • 
i,  "p,•o^xnil.  "  Proplu-.gue  "  or  "  Profag  "  ("  Monats- 
sehrift  "  xxxi.  499).  In  Latin  documents  it  takes 
the  fonn  "Profatius"  ('■■''••  •l'i,'"^^l\.^';!|l\'\.'p:';; 

turned  by  Copernicus  "; '' ^^•.^Iv'^-    ,"    inHn  '"    S   ' 
fa<.ins  Etianr  Judaus,"  in  "  Monatssehuft       n1     . 
2.54);  in  French.  "Profait"  ("  Isa.inelus  Profa  t  Ju- 
da!us"  1409;   see  "Monatsschrift,"  .xxxi.  499).     In 
nu,dern  times  the  nan.e  has  be..n  tratiscribed  as  Per.- 
poth,  Peripetus.  Periphot,  Prifoth.  Prevot   Parfa.l, 
Pnun-elh,    Peripedes.    and    Proplnat      The    fonn 
ly-STD  in  BenjaMiin  of  Tn.lela's  travels   and  winch 
Griltz,  (■'  Gesch."  vi.  :!99)  explained  as  "  from  I  erpi- 
gnan, "  is  a  mistake  for  J"DnS.  Ac.-ordmg  to  Buxt<,rf , 
Saenger.  and  Neubau.r,  "  Protiat "  is  denv.d  from 
the  Latin  "Profeta,"  and  is  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew "nabi,"  an  epithet  occasionally  used  in  connec- 
tion with  learned  rabbis.     The  word"nabi,     how- 
ever never  occurs  as  a  proper  name  in  Hebrew  docu- 
ments, and  the  explanation  is.  therefore,  doubtful. 

Isaac  Bloch  and  Gross  hold  that  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  is"profet."  The  name  is 
the  same  as  Bahkat.  both  originating  in  the  1  ro- 
vencal  "Perfetto."  . 

I,; combination  with  "En"  (  =  "  Sen"  =  "Senior  ) 
the  name  occurs  as  n"Dna3J<,  etc. 

Ecrivainx  Juifg,  p.  "41-  q 

PROGNOSTICATION.     See  Omen. 
PROMETHEUS.     See  Adam  ;  Fire. 


Pronunci- 
ation 
of  Kamez. 


PROMISSORT 

PRONUNCIATION,  MODERN,  OF  HE- 
BREW ■  l.ikr  Svriac,  aii<l  pmbably  uiidir  Us  uilln- 
euce  ilebivw  has"  been  haiidrd  down  with  a  twofold 
pronunciation,  the  Ashkena/.ic  and  the  Sepliardic. 
The  former  is  usually  traced  to  Babylonia,  the  latter 
to  Palestine  There  arc  at  present  no  sullicient  data 
for  a  decision  as  to  the  teiiability  of  this  tlieory.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  known  that  the  Sephardim  «..., 
the  Spanish-Poituguese  Jews)  came  to  Europe  from 
Palest ine,  while  the  Ashkena/.im  [ij:,  the  tnMinan- 
Slavonic  Jews)  came,  at  least  in  part,  through  soutli- 
crn  Hussia  from  Babvlonia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
known  also  that  the  vowel  "  kaine/.  "  was  pronouneci 
iu  Palestine  from  the  time  of  the  Septuagmt  down 
t„  Jen.me  as  the  a  in  the  English  word  "father. 

Tliis  woul.l  tend  to  support  the  theory  ot  a  1  ales- 
linian  origin  for  the  Sephardic  pronum-iation.     But 
airainst  it   are  the   following    considerations:   The 
analogy  of  the  Syriac  would  indicate  that  the    U- 
me/."'was  pronounced  -i  in  Babylonia  and  -  in  I  ales- 
tine.    There  is  no  proof  that  the  Babylonians  in  early 
times  pronounced  the  "  kame/.     like". 
The  "  sound  of  that  vowid  was  known 
even  to  Philo  of  Alexandria  (Siegfried, 
in  "Merx's  Archiv,"  vol.  i.),  and.  ac- 
cording to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  ("?a- 
hot  "  P   3b).  was  the  prevalent  one  in  Tiberias  and 
North  Africa  in  later  times.     Twoof  the  systems  of 
vocalization  which  have  been  hande.l  down  had,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  their  origin  in  Palestine,  and 
a.rrce  with   the  tra,liti..nal  Baliylonian  system   of 
vocalization  in  represmting  "kame/.      as  «.     The 
first   Kussian  Jews  might   have  adopted  the   pro- 
,„„„.ialion  of  their  German  brethren,  just  as  they 
,,ave  adopted  their  language.     The  nasa    sound  o 
the  letter  U.  common  among  the  Sephar.lim.  niight 
1,0  traced  to  Babylonia,  but  is  not  known  to  have 
existed  in  Palestine.     As  has  b..en  state.l  above,  the 
modern    pronvuiciation    is    usually   s.'parated  into 
tliat  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  that  of  the  Sephardim 
i„,lu.ling  among  the  latter  the  Oriental  J^'^-  J"^ 
a  better  knowledge  of  tlie  Orient  shows  the  advisa- 
bility of  classifying  the  Oriental  Jews  as  a  distinct 

^'The'data  utilized  in  the  following  exposition  have 
in  part  been  gathered  from  the  reports  of  travelers; 
\n  most  cases:  however,  they  are  based  on  persona 
observation  and  oral  communications.  Under  s uUi 
circumstances  neither  completeness  nor  seientilic 
accuracy  can  be  vouched  for.  To  the  Ashkenaziin 
accuracy  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^_  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  i„babiting 

Ashkenaz-  Europe  and  America-in  Europe  those 
ic  Pro-  of  Kussia,  Kumania,  Austria-H  in- 
nunciation.  gary,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sw-den 
France,  an<i  England.  In  European 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  states,  in  Italy  and  IIo  land 
the  Sephardim  form,  perhaps,  the  bulk  of  the  Jew 
ish  population.  ,   „ 

The  Jewish  population  of  France,  England,  Swe^ 
.len,  Denmark  and  the  United  States  consists  o 
more  recent  immigrants,  German  and  H"«^>»°;^  '^^ 
of  Kumania  is  largely  of  Russian  ""S>";  J''^ff 
,omniunities  have  therefore  no  l>ro"unc,at  m  of 
their  own,  and  consequently  are  not  considered  here. 
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For  the  same  reason  the  Jews  in  the  German  terri- 
tory of  Austria,  and  in  Hungary,  are  left  out  of  con- 
sitleration.  The  chief  countries  having  characteris- 
tic pronunciation  are  Russia,  Germany,  and  Slavonic 
Austria. 
Tliroughout  the  Ashkenazic  group  the  following 

sounds  are  identical :  a  (//) ;  J,  J  (y) ;  T,  "l  ((?) ;  n  (/() ; 
r  (J) ;   n  (German  ch  in  "  ach  ") ;'(//);  3  (/■) ;  {)  (0 ;  O 

(in) ;  J  (H) ;  D  (■^■) ;  Q  (/') ;  Q  (/) ;  S  (/«) ;  p  (/.) :  n  (■-). 
The  letters  K  and  j;  are  not  pronounced  except  when 
standing  between  two  vowels,  in  which  case  they 
form  a  hiatus.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is  not 
observed ;  <«,  i,  and  ~i  have  the  Italian  sounds  of  a 
and  i.  Post-vocalic  X  and  y,  when  in  the  tone- 
syllable,  are  frecjuently  pronounced  like  '  (conip. 
Levias,  "Aramaic  Grammar,"  p.  9,  note  6).  All 
words,  except  'jnN  and  DTli^X  C  Lord  "  and  "  God  "), 
are  accented  on  the  penult.  All  jjost-tonic  vowels 
are  reduced  to  the  indetiuite  sound  ^.  The  vocal 
"shewa,"  at  the  beginning  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  is  usually  disregarded.  The  "  hatefs  "  are 
frequently  treated  as  full  vowels.  All  such  cliarac- 
teristics  are  common  in  private  reading  of  Hebrew 
and  in  pronouncing  the  Hebrew  vocables  which  have 
entered  the  vernacular.  In  the  public  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  synagogues,  however,  every  vowel  is 
given  a  distinct  scmnd,  and  the  Masoretic  accent  is 
observed ;  all  this  with  a  degree  of  correctness  de- 
pendent upon  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  reader. 
Notice  the  pronunciation  of  D'Ttn,  D'O'^D.  D'n'jyn. 

The  Jews  of  the  Russian  empire  may  be  broadly 

divided  into  two  groups — those  of  Lithuania  and 

those  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Po- 

Russia.  land.  The  difference  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  two  groups  is  mostly  in 
the  vowel-sounds.  Both  pronounce  3  and  1  like  v ; 
D  and  p\  like  t\  5  like  n;  but  the  Lithuanians,  espe- 
cially tlio.se  of  the  old  province  of  Samogitia,  fre- 
quently interchange  tJ*  and  t^,  pronouncing  the 
former  s  and  the  latter  sli,  a  pronunciation  attested 
also  for  Italy  by  tlie  granunarian  S.  Hanau  ("  Yesod 
ha-Nikkud."  p.  3a)  and  occurring  sporadically  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere.  It  is  to  this  pronunciation 
that  some  attribute  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
sect  of  the  Hasidini,  D'H^Dn  lieing  the  Polish  pro- 
nunciatiiin  of  miK'n  ("suspected  of  heresy"; 
conip.  "HaBoker  Or,"  v.  165).  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  "I  in  the  South  is  more  rolled  than  in  the 
North;  the  sound  of  the  French  r  ("gra.sseye  ")  is 
heard  in  Volhynia.  In  the  saine  province  one  fre- 
quently hears  the  misiilacement  of  the  n.  w-hich  is 
omitted  where  it  should  be  pronounced  and  pro- 
nounced where  it  has  no  place. 

In  Lithuania  the  vowels  are  pronounced  as  fol- 
lows; "kamez  "  =  {i,  the  sound  heard  in  the  English 
word  "nor";  "zere"=«,  the  sound  heard  in  the 
English  "they";  "segol"  =  e,  as  in  the  English 
"bed";  "holem"=«,  at  times  =  the  e  sound  in 
"err";  "shurek"  and  " kibbuz  "  =  oo  in  "good," 
"fool."  No  distinction  is  made  among  the  Ashke- 
nazimas  tothe  quantity  of  vowels.  Vocal"shewa" 
in  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel  is  usually 
pronounced  like"zere."  "Ilatef"  sounds  are  fre- 
quently pronounced  Uke  full  vowels;  and  "shewa" 


and  "liatef,"  when  so  pronounced,  usually  have  also 
the  accent. 

In  Poland,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia  the  "Ijanie?," 
when  in  an  open  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  m  in 
"  good  "  or  "  fool,"  when  in  a  closed  syllable  that  of  o 
in  "  dog  "  ;  "  zere  "  =  ei  in  "  height "  ;  "  segol "  -  ey  in 
"  they  "  in  an  open  syUable,  at  times  =  "  zere"  ;  in  a 
closed  syllable  it  is  e  as  in  "bed."  "Holem"=ot 
in  "noise";  "shurek"  and  "kibluiz  "  ;:i  j  in  "pin." 
The  intlux  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  lifteenth  and  sixteenlli  centuries 
has  left  its  imprint  on  the  Jews  of  Russia  in  the 
pronunciation  of  individual  words,  where  "kamez" 
is  pronounced  a,  "zere,"  ^,  and  "holem,"ci  (conip. 
Lcbensolm,  "YItron  la-Adam,"  pp.  34,  35).  In  Po- 
land, Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Gali<-ia  the  nasal  sound 
of  j;  is  heard  in  the  name  3pj>'  ("  Yankeb")  and,  in 
public   reading,  a    similar    sound    is 

Austria      heard   in   the   relative   particle  nE;x. 
and  The  .same  nasal  sound  of  y  is  heard 

Germany,    here  and  there  in  England  and  Hol- 
land also.    The  pronunciation  in  Gali- 
cia  or  Austrian  Poland  is  identical  with  that  in  Rus- 
sian Poland. 

In  Moravia,  "kamez  "  =  the  o  in  "note"  when  in 
an  open  syllable ;  o  as  in  "  dog  "  when  in  a  clo,scd  syl- 
lable ;  "  holem  "  =  oi  in  "  noise  "  ;  "  zere,"  and  "  segol " 
in  an  open  syllable  =  <?  in  "they";  "shurek"  and 
"  kibbuz  "  =  German  ii  or  French  ii.  The  "  kame?  " 
is  pronounced  I'l  in  an  open  syllable,  o  in  a  closed 
syllable,  throughout  Germany.  In  rare  cases  it 
has  also  the  sound  of  the  German  au  (—  on  in 
"out")  (comp.  "  R.  E.  J."  xvi.  148,  278).  "Zere" 
in  Silesia  =  the  German  (ii(=  i  in  "isle")  as  in  Po- 
land ;  in  the  rest  of  Germany  e  as  in  "  they  " ;  in 
Bavaria  "zere"  =  e.  "Segol"  =  e,  in  an  o|)en  syl- 
lable. "Holem,"  in  Prn.ssia,  Baden,  and  Saxony  = 
0;  in  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Silesia,  Hamburg,  and 
Bavaria  =  au.  "  Shurek  "  and  "  kibbuz  "  everywhere 
=  u  (as  in  "  full "). 

In  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia  Q  and  3, 
and  n  and  'n,  are  interchangeable.  In  some  cases 
the  sound  of  3  is  that  of  eh  in  the  German  "ich."  3 
and  1  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  have  in  the  German 
southern  states  the  sound  of/.  In  the  city  of  Fried- 
richstadt  and  in  Upper  Silesia  n  is  pronounced  /(. 
In  Hamburg  D  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  V- 

The  Sephardim  form  larger  communities  in  Tur- 
key proper  and  its  former  dependencies,  and  in  Italy 
and  Holland.     In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Sephardim  their  former  homes,  there  are  at  prcs- 
and  ent  only  a  few,  these  being  recent  im- 

Orientals.    migrants  from  various  countries. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  consonants 
in  Italy  differs  from  the  Ashkenazic  in  the  follow- 
ing: n  is  silent;  J?  is  a  guttural  nasal;  V  is  «;  n  is  d 
(Spanish).  In  Turkey,  n  is  /' :  S  is  «;  h  is  t.  Other 
letters  are  iironounced  as  among  the  Ashkenazim. 
The  vowels  are  pronounced  in  both  countries  as  tliey 
are  given  in  the  ordinary  grammars:  "kamez"  and 
"patah"  =«,  "holem"  and  "kamez  l.iatnf"  =  o, 
"zere"=^,  " segol"  =»'  or  <',  "shurek"  and  "kib- 
buz "  =  «.  Under  the  division  of  Orientals  belong 
the  Jews  in  Syria,  Jlorocco.  Yemen,  Cochin,  and 
China,  and  thcSamaritans.     The  pronunciation  in 
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Syria  shows  the  following  clifTerences:  3,  j  arc  both 
pronounced  like./ in  "jel,"  or  r/  m  "strange";  1  is 
tlie  Englisli  w;  n  is  A  ;  t3  is  ? ;  3  is  tlic  English  eli  in 
"checU,"  "  rich  "  ;  y  has  the  sound  of  tlie  Arabic  letter 
"  'ain  "  ;  V  =  the  English  « in  "  hiss  "  ;  pis  pronounced 
like  J?;  n  lis  th  in  "thin."  All  the  vowels  are  pro- 
noiinced  as  in  Italy.  In  Morocco  the  letters  N,  J.  "1. 
1.  n.  t3.  3.  y.  V.  p  are  pronounced  as  their  equiva- 
lent Arabic  sounds,  ',  <///,  dh,  w,  h,  t,  kh,  ',  s,  k.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  X  is  the  English  ch  in  "check," 
"  ricli  " ;  n  =  '*■  According  to  other  reports,  n  has 
also  the  sound  of  cli  in  "check."  Tlie  vowels  "l.io- 
U'ln  "  and  "shurck  "  =  "kibbuz  "  are  almost  iudis- 
tinauislmble;  so  with  "zere"  and  "l.iirek."  "  Pa- 
tah  and  ".segol"  are  frequently  interchanged. 
The  a  vowel  of  the  article  is  omitted.  Vocal 
"shewa"  before  the  gutturals  is  sounded  like  the 
following  vowel:  "shewa"  with  "ga'ya"  =  a. 

In  Yemen.  X.  J,  1,  V  n.  0-  3.  V-  ^'i  ?■  ft  have  the 
sounds  of  the  corresponding  Arabic  Utters,  as  given 
above.  i=g,j,  as  in  En,:;lisli  "strange,"  "jet";  3 
is,  according  to  Maltzan  ("'  Reisc  naeli  SlUl-Arabieu," 
1.  177).alwaysA;  according  to  Satir  ("  Eben  Sappir," 
i.  54)  it  is  r.  p  is  in  San 'a  pronounced  .7,  as  in  "good." 
The  vowels  are  pronounced:  "kamez"  and  "pa- 
tah,"  as  in  Germany:  "holeni,"  as  in  Poland; 
"zere,"  as  in  Italy;  ".segol,"  like  the  German  a,  or 
the  English  n  in  "span";  "shewa"  before  a  gut- 
tural has  the  sound  of  the  following  vowel:  before 
',  like  i;  otherwise  like  a  very  short  rt.  "Patah" 
and  "segol"  arc  frequently  interchanged.  Ac- 
cording to  Maltzan  {I.e.)  "holem"  is  pronounced  e. 
as  in  Lithuania.  The  Jews  in  Cochin  pronounce  J 
and  •^  as  in  Yemen,  p  is  pronounced  like  n.  and  n 
like  N.  The  Jews  in  China  pronounce  "kamez  "  as 
o ;  "  zere  "  as  ie  (French) ;  a  =  j) ;  "^  —  t;  '\  =  l. 

For  ancient  pronunciation  see  Vocaliz.\tion. 

HlBLIocuAPiiv:  Schwab,  Rrnrrtnire,  Index,  s.v.  PrnniDicin- 
fi'»/i  ;  Uitmanflli.  3/a.vn  lia-'AralK  \^.ii;  Derenbnur^.  3/f/- 
iiucl  (hi  Lfvtnir,  pp.  UXV-210;  Lcljcnsohn,  Yilnni  Ut-AtUim 
(primed  with  Beiisew  Hi'lni'W  irramniar,  pp.  19  e(  »«/.);  M. 
<irunwald,  Sittcn  uiid  lln'luiJif  fltrjiulcn  im  Oi"i«)if,  pp.  46 
et  Mil.;  S.  I).  I.uzzatto,  Ilrt  hii-()i<ir.Ui.5.'t  ct  scq.;  R.  K.J. 
xvi.  278,  xxviit.  l.V!  rt  xcq.;  Liiu.-nlliiil,  .1//./.  y.ril.  d,.^  Jud. 
]8!fi.  No.  .■>!,  pp.  fiOi)  «11 :  Kc'li-liiiN..lin,  lUll.nl  liu-.Mhhad.  p. 
10:J;  LeitrcK  Kditi{int*\s  (t  ('uruusis  K'ritrs  drs  .1/'(.s.s-io»s 
Eiranyircs iHtr  Qudt^ies  Mist^ionaircs  df  hi  Citiiiinniiiif  df 
Jt-stis.  xxxl.:WJa<'^  srq.;  A.  Einl)er,  Amer.Jfmr.Sttnil.  L'uui. 
xlx.  ZiWZH:  MitUihnmeu  drr  (li'.vU.'<c)iafl  fllr  JDdi.-'iiir 
Volti.'ikuitdf.  i.  IH ;  Sehiir  and  Iliiiimon.  Mas'nl  '."Oirhnfinli :  J. 
R' isfntnTir.  Hfhrdi.<c1te  Cunvtrsitt  iun.^-f  iidiiinifd  il..  pp.  ti.  7. 

Iti'ear4linK  the  riahns  of  priority  as  iH'lwwn  Aslikenazir  and 
Sephardii'  pronunciation,  coinp.  Leinans.  Iiiimh  iCmifali ; 
Dilirc  MiKliiirim  (anonymous);  Fricdriclisfeid.  'Mii'dtirh 
Half.  .Mdiliih  Ilcmah  (anonymous);  Somerhausen,  Roilef 
Mifharim. 

On  the  y-sound :  I.  M.  Cohn,  Der  y-Lavt.  Franlcfort-on- 
the-Main,  1871 ;  Rappoixirt,  -\'>-^'  Pi-)JN,  pp.  2^1,  SSi,  SI,  2:J6; 
Kiilmier.  JUil.  Lit.-lihill.  xxll.  132;  Hlrschfeld,  J.  Q.  R.  iv. 
491);  Knuiss,  in  :<li'iitscltni'id€r  Jubelxchrift,  p.  14.S,  No.  .5 ; 
Oussani.  Jnlnut  HoitHins  Uuii\  Circulars,  No.  16.3.  p.  84b. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  Hcltrcw  arTir)nir  the  Suinaritans. 
coiiip.  Pet»'niiann.  Vrrstiih  eiinr  H'hrdi.^iln  n  Funin  idihn  \ 
pultlished  in  llie  Af'handlungtn  fUrilu-  Ktindt  dt\^ Mmyni- 
landat,  vol.  v. 
T.  C.   L. 

PROOF.     Sec  Kviin-.NfK. 

PROPAGANDA    LITERATURE.      See  Po 

l.F.MKS    AMI    PdLEMICAI-    LiTER.\TURE. 

PROPERTY.     Sec  Chattels;    Real  Estate. 

PROPHET,  FALSE:  Deuteronomy  is  the  only 
book  containing  laws  concerning  the  false  prophet 


(.\iii.  2-6  [A.  V.  1-5],  x  viii.  20-22).  He  is  designated 
there  as  "prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,"  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  former  designation  that 
the  Talmudic  jurisprudence  jMovides  that  the  sub- 
j("Ct  of  the  charge  of  false  proplieey  must  be  one 
who  is  a  consecrated  prophet  of  God.  The  com- 
moner ("hedyot, ")  who  picsiimes  lo  tempt  iieople  to 
idolatiy  is  eilhcra  "  mcsit  "  or  a  "  niaddiah,"  accord- 
ing as  his  followers  ai'c  individuals  or  communities 
(Sanh.  vii.  10;  GTa;  see  Abdiction).  Anil  in  the 
same  Scriptural  dicta  the  Talmud  discovers  provi- 
sions against  the  following  classes  of  false  prophets: 
((()  one  who  presumes  to  sjieak  in  God's  name  what 
He  has  not  commanded  (X  viii.  20):  such  a  one  was 
Zedekiah  (the  son  of  Chenaanah),  who  predicted  in 
the  name  of  God  tiiat  Ahab  would  vanciuish  the 
Syrians  at  Ramoth-gilend  (I  Kings  x.xii.  11);  (/<)  one 
who  pietends  to  have  been  charged 
Classes  of  with  a  message  which,  in  reality,  God 
False  has  entrusted  to  another  (as  an  exam- 
Prophets,  pie  of  this  class  Ilananiah,  the  son  of 
Azur  the  i)io])liet,  is  cited :  .see  Cap- 
TtviTV);  (<;)  one  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  other 
gods  (Dent.  xiii.  3  [A.  V.  2],  xviii.  20),  whether 
ordei-ing  the  observance  of  stiictly  Mosaic  precepts  ou 
l)reten.se  of  a  levelation  to  that  effect  from  a  strange 
deity,  or  declaring  that  God  ordains  the  worship 
of  a  strange  deity,  or  that  a  strange  deity  ordains 
its  own  woi'ship  of  itself  (Sanh.  xi.  [x,  j  5,  6;  89a). 

The  criteria  by  which  a  prophet  is  dislinguislied 
as  false  are,  in  the  view  of  rabbinical  jurisprudence, 
parllj'  expressed  and  partly  implied  in  the  Deute- 
ronomic  dicta;  (1)  One  who  lias  "  sjinken  to  turn  you 
away  from  the  Lord"  (xiii.  G  [A.  V.  5]).  This  may 
be  designated  as  the  religio-moral  test,  and  implies 
that  when  the  prophet  wilfully  ceases  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  embodied  in  the  law  of  God  he  ceases 
to  be  a  prophet  of  God.  God's  law  is  perpetual  and 
immutable.  Mo.ses  was  its  promulgator,  and  there 
can  never  be  another  Moses  with  a  dilTerent  law 
(Deut.  R.  viii.  6;  comp.  Sliab.  104a).  Hence,  whoso 
professes  to  have  received  revelations  changing  the 
Law  is  a  false  prophet.  Jloreover,  the  passage  im- 
plies that  the  prophet  who  refrains  from  correcting 
the  sinner  or  from  amusing  the  indifferent  is  a  false 
prophet.  Thus  Jeremiah  argues  (xxiii.  22):  "If 
they  had  stood  in  my  counsel,  then 
Criteria,  they  would  have  caused  my  people  to 
hear  my  words,  and  to  turn  from  their 
evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  their  doings"  (comp. 
xxiii.  17). 

(2)  When  the  things  jiredicted  "  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass"  (Deut.  xviii.  22).  This  test  is  ap- 
plicable only  when  the  alleged  revelation  has  refer- 
ence to  the  near  future,  as  in  the  case  of  Zedekiah, 
who  in  God's  name  prophesied  success  to  Ahab's 
arms,  and  in  that  of  Micaiah,  who  predicted  disaster 
from  the  impending  war  (I  Kings  xxii.  11  et  seg.). 
Where  his  prediction  concerns  a  distant  period  the 
skeptic  will  .say  (Ezek.  xii.  27):  "The  vision  that  he 
seeth  is  for  many  days  to  come,  and  he  proidiesicth 
of  the  times  that  arc  far  off."  But  even  where  the 
prophecy  concerns  the  immediate  future  this  test  is 
not  always  applicable.  It  is  conclusive  only  when 
a  prediction  of  prosperity  fails,  because  then  it  is 
seen  that  the  alleged  revelation  did   not  emanate 
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from  the  All-Meiciful  (comp.  Jer.  xxviii.  9);  but 
the  failure  of  a  prediction  of  disaster  is  not  conclu- 
sive, tlie  fullilnieut  of  such  predictions  being  always 
conditioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  people  (Jer.  xviii. 
7,8;  xxvi.  19:  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  xxxiii.  11;  comp. 
Yer.  Sauh.  xi.  30b). 

(3)  The  test  of  miracles  (Deut.  xiii.  2  [A.  V.  1]; 
comp.  Yer.  I.e.  top)  is  the  weakest  of  all  tests,  since 
the  prophet  whose  teachings  are  in  strict  accord 
with  the  law  of  God  needs  no  corroboration,  while 
one  wlio  suggests  the  worship  of  a  strange  god,  even 
temporaril}-,  or  the  permanent  suppression  of  any 
precept  embodied  in  that  law,  is  ipso  facto  a  false 
prophet,  and  the  performance  of  miracles  can  not 
prove  him  to  be  a  true  one  (Deut.  xiii.  3  [A.  V.  2]  et 
teq.).  His  suggestion  when  supported  by  a  miracle 
is  to  be  respected  only  if,  in  order  to  accomplish 
some  salutary  purpose,  he  orders  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  a  ritualistic  law,  as  was  the  case  with 
Elijali,  who,  to  convince  the  misguided  masses  of  tlie 
folly  of  Ba'al-worship,  invoked  a  miracle  on  the  sac- 
rifice he  offered  outside  of  the  central  sanctuary  (I 
Kings  xviii.  22-39).  This  test  is  of  positive  value 
only  at  the  tirst  appearance  of  the  prophet  (Sifre, 
Deut.  175-178;  comp.  Albo,  " 'Ikljarim,"  i.  18;  iii. 
19,  20). 

When  a  propliet  is,  by  means  of  tliese  tests, 
proved  to  have  become  a  renegade,  and  it  is  duly 
ascertained  that  his  attempt  to  mislead  is  the  out- 
growth of  presumption  (Deut.  xviii.  20,  22),  he  must 
be  tried  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin  (Sanh.  i.  5).  If  he  is 
found  guilty  of  false  prophecy,  he  is  punished  with 
death  by  strangulation  (Sifre,  I.e.  ;  see  Capit.^l  Pl'N- 
isiiment).  Other  prophets  who  are  denounced  as 
false,  but  who  are  not  subject  to  human  punish- 
ment, are  those  who  suppress  the  divine  message, 
as  did  the  prophet  Jonah  (i.  3),  or  who  disobey 
a  revelation  received  by  themselves  (I  Kings  xiii. 
9-24;  Sanh.  xi.  [x.]  5). 

Bibliography  :  Sanh.  SOa  et  .v<;.;  Yer.  Sanh.  xi.  Sflb  et  lie.ij.; 
Fassi-1,  7A(s  M''sai.it)i-Haliliiui.^rlic  Strafar.^etz.  §  23;  Has- 
tings. Diet.  Bilih'.  iv.  Ula,  IltUi;  Maitnonidcs.  in  tlif*  introduc- 
tion to  liis  commentary  on  Zeixt'im:  idem.  Vatl.  Ye-^'ttie  ha- 
Tora/i,  viii.-x.;  it>.  ^■ihkum,  y.ti:  Mayl)aiim,  Kntiriehelnntj 
des  litraelitifsehen  Prophetentltum.<,  px>.  13.5  el  seu-i  Mayer, 
Reehte  der  Israeliten.  etc.,  lit.  412;  Michaelis,  Da.^  jl/o- 
misehe  Reeht,  §8  36.  252,  253;  Saalschiitz.  Da><  Mosaische 
Reelit.  pp.  131,  521  ft  seq.;  Salvador,  Hi.ftaire  tle»  Ini<litu- 
tiims  <le  J/oijf,  11.  3;  IScfer  Mizieot  UadeA,  Prohibitions, 
8§  32-35. 
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PROPHETS    AND    PROPHECY.— Biblical 

Data  and  Critical  View  :  Though  many  ancient 
peoples  liad  tlieir  propliets,  the  term  has  received 
its  popular  acceptation  from  Israel  alone,  because, 
taken  as  a  class,  the  Hebrew  prophets  have  been 
without  parallel  in  human  history  in  their  work  and 
influence.  This  brief  article  will  consider,  first,  tlie 
historical  development  of  prophecy,  and,  second, 
the  extant  utterances  of  the  Prophets. 

I.  Historical  Development  of  Prophecy  :  The  name 
"prn]iliet,"  from  the  Greek  meaning  "  forespeaker  " 
(~pii  being  used  in  the  original  local  sense),  is  an 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  N'3J,  which  signifies 
properly  a  delegate  or  mouthpiece  of  another  (see 
Ex.  vii.  1),  from  the  general  Semitic  sense  of  the 
root,  "to  declare,"  "announce."  Synonymous  to  a 
certain  degree  was  the  word  "seer"  (nxil.  Hdn), 
which,  as  I  Sam.  ix.  9  indicates,  was  an  earlier  desig- 


nation than  "prophet,"  at  least  in  popular  speech. 
The  usage  of  these  woids  gives  the  liistorical  start- 
ing-point for  inciuiring  as  to  the  de- 
Terms        velopmcnt  of  true  prophetism  in  Is- 

Used  for      rael.     But  there  is  an  earlier  stage  still 
the  than  that  of  "  seeing,"  for  it  may  be  ob- 

Prophetic  served  tliatwiiile Samuel  wascurrently 
Function,  called  "the  seer,"  a  prominent  part 
of  his  manifold  work  was  divining. 
There  are  several  Hebrew  terms  for  divination  of  one 
kind  or  auotlier;  but  none  of  these  is  used  as  a  syn- 
onym for  "  prophesying."  Moreover,  the  words  for 
"seer"  are  used  quite  rarely,  the  probable  explana- 
tion being  that  the  bulk  of  the  canonical  writings 
proceed  from  a  time  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  special  function  of  declaring  or  announcing 
characterized  prophecy  in  Israel  better  than  the 
elementary  offices  of  divining  or  seeing.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  reitiembered  that  "seeing"  is 
always  an  essential  condition  of  true  prophecy; 
hence  the  continued  use  of  the  term  "  vision  "  to  the 
last  days  of  prophetic  history,  long  after  the  time 
when  seeing  had  ceased  to  be  the  most  distinctive 
function  of  the  prophet. 

Tlie  historic  order  of  Hebrew  prophecy  begins 
with  Moses  {e.  1200  B.C.).  He  was  not  a  mere  pro- 
totype of  the  canonical  prophet.s,  but  a  sort  of  com- 
prehensive type  ill  himself,  being  the  typical  com- 
bination of  civil  and  religious  director  in  one.  His- 
claim  to  be  considered  the  first  and 
Moses  and   greatest  of  the  Prophets  is  founded 

Samuel.  upon  the  fact  that  he  introduced  the 
worship  of  Yiiwii  among  his  people, 
and  gave  them  the  rudiments  of  law  and  a  new  sense 
of  justice  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  the  tribal 
system.  By  him  "direction"  (Torah)  was  given  to 
Israel;  all  later  true  propliets  kept  Israel  in  the  same 
right  course  along  the  line  of  religious  and  moral 
development. 

Samuel  (c.  1050  B.C.)  was  the  first  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Moses.  He  was,  it  is  true,  characteristic- 
ally a  "seer"  (I  Sam.  ix.).  but  the  revelation  which 
he  gave  referred  to  all  possible  matters,  from  those 
of  personal  or  local  interest  to  the  announcement  of 
the  kingdom.  Like  Moses,  he  was  a  political  leader 
or  "judge."  That  he  was  also  a  priest  completes 
his  fully  representative  character. 

But  there  was  a  new  development  of  the  highest 
significance  in  the  time  of  Samuel.      There  were 
bands,    or,    more    properly,    gilds    of    "prophets" 
(doubtless  in  large  part  promoted  b_v 
Prophetic    him),  and  these  must  be  considered  as 
Gilds.        the    prototypes  of    the    professional 
prophets  found  all  through  the  later 
history.     iB'ey  seem  to  have  been  most  active  at 
times  of   great  national  or  religious  peril.     Thus, 
after  the  critical  age  of  the  Philistine  oppression, 
they  are  most  prominent  in  the  days  of  tlie  Pheui- 
cian  Ba'al-worship,  the  era  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
They  are  not  merely  seers  and  diviners,  but  minis- 
ters and  companions  of  leading  reformers  and  na- 
tional deliverers.     That  they  degenerated  in  time 
into  mere  professionals  was  inevitable,  because  it  is 
of  the  very  nature  of  true  prophetism  to  be  sponta- 
neous and,  so  to  speak,  non-institutional;  but  their 
great  service  in  their  day  is  undeniable.    The  view 
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is  ])robably  riglil  which  traces  llicir  origin  to  the 
necessity  felt  for  some  orgunizcil  cooperation  in  be- 
half of  tlie  exclusive  worship  of  Yawn  and  the  tri- 
umph of  His  cause. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  under 
David  no  prophet  was  ollicially  a  political  leader, 
and  yet  all  the  existing  prophets  were  active  states- 
men, first  of  all  interested  in  securing  the  weal  of  the 
people  of  Yiiwii.  Naturally,  they  watched  the  king 
most  closely  of  all.  Nathan  and  Gad  to  David  and 
Solomon,  and  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  to  Jeroboam,  were 
kingly  counselors  or  mentors,  to  whom  these  mon- 
arciis  felt  that  they  had  to  listen,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly. 

The  next  new  type  of  prophecy  was  realized  in 
its  first  and  greatest  representative,  Elijah,  who  is 
found  maintaining  not  merely  a  private,  but  a  pub- 
lic attitude  of  op|)osition  to  a  king  displeasing  to 
Y'liwii.  ready  even  to  promote  a  revo- 

Elijah,       lution  in  order  to  purify  morals  and 
Reformer     worship.     In  I^lijah  is  seen  also  the 
and  first  examph;  of  the  preaching  proph- 

Preacher.  et,  the  prophet  par  excellence,  and  it 
was  not  merely  because  of  religious 
degeneracy,  but  mainly  because  of  the  genuinely 
and  potentially  ethical  character  of  prophecy,  that 
a  firmer  and  more  rigorous  demand  for  righteous- 
ness was  made  by  the  Prophets  as  the  changing 
times  demanded  new  champions  of  reform. 

But  the  final  and  most  decisive  stage  was  reached 
when  the  spoken  became  also  the  written  word, 
when  the  matter  of  prophecy  took  the  form  of  liter- 
ature. It  was  no  mere  coincidence,  but  the  result 
of  a  necessary  process  that  this  step  was  taken  when 
Israel  first  came  into  relation  with  the  wider  polit- 
ical world,  with  the  oncoming  of  the  Assyrians  upon 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Many  things  then  conspired 
to  encourage  literary  ])rophecy :  the  example  and 
stimulus  of  poetical  and  historical  collections  al- 
ready made  under  prophetic  inspiration;  the  need 
of  handbooks  and  statements  of  prin- 

Written  ciples  for  the  use  of  disciples;  the  de- 
Prophecy,  sire  to  influence  those  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  preacher's  voice;  the  ne- 
cessitj"  for  a  lasting  record  of  and  witness  to  the 
revelations  of  the  past;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  inner 
comptdsion  to  the  adequate  publication  of  new  and 
all-important  truths. 

Foremost  among  such  truths  were  the  facts,  now 
first  practically  realized,  that  God's  government 
and  interests  were  not  merely  national,  but  univer- 
sid.  that  righteousness  was  not  merely  tribal  or  ])er- 
sonal  or  racial,  but  international  and  world-wide. 
Neither  before  nor  since  have  the  ideas  of  God's 
immeiliate  rule  and  the  urgency  of  His  claims  been 
so  deeply  felt  by  any  body  or  class  of  men  as  in  the 
centuries  which  witnessed  the  struggle  waged  by 
the  prophets  of  Israel  for  the  stipremacy  of  Yiiwii 
and  the  rule  of  j\istice  and  righteousness  which 
was  His  will.  The  truths  then  uttered  are  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  Later  Prophets.  They 
were  not  abstractions,  but  princijiles  of  the  divine 
government  and  of  the  right,  human,  national  life. 
They  had  their  external  occasions  in  the  incidents  of 
history,  and  were  thus  strictly  of  providential  ori 
gin;  and  they  were  actual  revelations,  seen  as  con- 


crete realities  by  the   seers  and    ]ireachers   whose 
words  both  attest  and  (■ommemorate  their  visions. 

II.  Utterances  of  the  Prophets  :  The  first  of  the  lit- 
erary iiropliets  of  the  ciiiion  was  Amos.  His  brief 
work,  which  may  have  been  recast  at  a  later  date, 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  literature  for  conii)re- 
hen.siveness,  variety,  compactness,  methodical  ar- 
rangement, force  of  expression,  and  com])elling  elo- 
quence. He  wrote  about  7G.")  it.(.,  just 
Amos.  after  northern  Israel  had  attained  its 
greatest  power  and  jirosperity  under 
Jeroboam  II.,  and  Israel  had  at  last  triumphed  over 
the  Syrians.  In  the  nndst  of  a  feast  at  the  central 
shrine  of  Beth-el,  Amos,  a  shepherd  of  Tekoah  in 
Judah,  and  not  a  member  of  any  proplietic  gild,  sud- 
denly appeared  with  words  of  denunciation  and 
threatening  from  Yiiwii.  He  disturbed  the  national 
self-complacency  by  citing  and  denotincing  the  sins 
of  the  people  and  of  their  civil  and  religious  rulers, 
declaring  that  i)recisely  because  God  had  cho.sen  them 
to  be  His  own  would  He  punish  them  for  their  iniq- 
uity. He  rebuked  their  ojipression  of  the  poor,  their 
greed,  their  dishonesty,  as  sins  against  Yiiwii  Him- 
self; assured  them  that  their  excessive  religiousness 
would  not  save  them  in  the  day  of  their  deserved 
punishment;  that,  as  far  as  judgment  was  concerned, 
they  stood  no  better  with  Him  than  did  theKtliiopians, 
or  the  Arameans,  or  the  Philistines.  The  most  es- 
sential thing  in  his  message  was  that  I  he  object  of  wor- 
ship and  the  worshipers  must  be  alike  in  character: 
Yiiwii  is  a  righteous  God  ;  they  must  be  ligliteous 
as  being  His  people.  The  historical  background  of 
the  projdiecy  of  Amos  is  the  dreadful  Syrian  wars. 
His  outlook  is  wider  still;  it  is  a  greater  world- 
power  that  is  to  inflict  upon  Israel  the  condign 
punishment  of  its  sins  (v.  27). 

Hosea,  the  next  and  last  prophet  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom,  came  upon  the  scene  aljout  fifteen  years 
after  Amos,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  prophecy 
(ch.  iv.-xiv.)was  written  about  735 
Hosea.  n.c.  Amos  had  alluded  to  the  Assyr- 
ians without  nanniig  them.  Hosea  is 
face  to  face  with  the  terrible  problem  of  the  fate  of 
Israel  at  the  hands  of  Assyria.  To  him  it  was  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  that  Israel  must  he  not 
only  crushed,  but  annihilated  (ch.  v.  11,  x.  1."),  etc.). 
It  was  a  question  of  the  moral  order  of  Ytiwii's 
world,  not  merely  a  question  of  the  relative  political 
or  military  strength  of  the  two  nationalities.  To  the 
masses  in  Israel  such  a  fate  was  imthiid^able,  for 
Yiiwii  was  Israel's  God.  To  Hosea,  as  well  as  to 
Amos,  any  other  fate  was  tmthinkable,  and  that  also 
because  Ynwii  was  Israel's  God.  Everything  de- 
pended upon  the  view  taken  of  the  character  of 
Yiiwn ;  and  yet  Hosea  knew  that  God  cared  fur 
His  people  far  more  than  they  i"  their  superstitious 
credulity  thought  He  did.  Indeed,  the  love  of  Vii  wii 
for  Israel  is  the  burden  of  his  discourse.  His  own 
tragic  history  helped  him  to  understand  this  rela- 
tion. He  had  espoused  a  wife  who  became  tmfaith- 
ful  to  him,  and  yet  he  would  not  let  her  go  forever; 
he  sought  tobringher  back  to  herdutyand  her  true 
home.  There  was  imaged  forth  the  ineradicable 
love  of  Yii  WII  for  His  people;  and  between  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  almost  broken-hearted 
prophet  can  be  heard  ever  and  anon  strains  of  hope 
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and  assurance,  and  the  divine  promise  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  Thus  wiiile  propliecy  in  North- 
ern Israel  came  to  an  end  with  this  new  and  strange 
lyrical  tragedy,  the  world  has  learned  from  the 
prophet-poet  that  God's  love  and  care  are  as  sure 
and  lasting  as  His  justice  and  rigliteousness. 

The  career  of  the  next  great  prophet,  Isaiah,  is 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Here  the 
historical  conditions  are  more  complex,  and  the 
prophetic  message  is  therefore  more  profound  and 
many-sided.  Isaiah  deals  much  with  the  same 
themes  as  did  Amos  and  Hosea:  the  sins  of  luxury, 
fashion,  and  frivolity  in  men  and  women;  land- 
grabbing;  defiance  of  Yhwh  (ch.  ii.,  iii.,  v.).  To 
his  revelation  he  adds  the  great  announcement  and 
argument  that  Yhwii  is  supreme,  as  well  as  uni- 
versal, in  His  control  and  providence.  Ahaz  makes 
a  dexterous  alliance  w  ith  Assyria,  against  the  pro- 
phetic counsel,  for  the  sake  of  check- 
Isaiah.,  mating  Samaria  and  Damascus.  Let 
him  beware;  Yhwh  is  supreme;  He 
will  dissolve  the  hostile  combination;  but  Judah 
itself  will  ultimatel}'  fall  before  those  very  Assyr- 
ians (ch.  vii.).  The  Ethiopian  overlord  of  E,gj'pt 
sends  an  embassy  to  the  Asiatic  states  to  incite  them 
against  Assyria.  Isaiah  gives  the  answer:  God 
from  Ilis  throne  watches  all  nations  alike,  and  in 
His  good  time  Assyria  shall  meet  its  fate  (ch.  xviii.). 
The  great  revolt  against  Assyria  has  begun.  The 
Assyrians  have  come  upon  the  land.  Again  the 
question  is  taken  out  of  the  province  of  politics  into 
that  of  providence.  Assyria  is  God's  instrument  in 
the  punishment  of  His  people,  and  when  it  has  done 
its  work  it  shall  meet  its  predestined  doom  (ch.  x.). 
So  the  trumpet-tone  of  providence  and  judgment  is 
heard  all  through  the  prophetic  message  till  Jerusla- 
lem  is  saved  by  the  heaven-sent  plague  among  the 
host  of  Sennacherib. 

While  in  the  next  century  written  prophecy  was 
not  entirel}'  absent,  another  sort  of  literary  activity 
— whose  highest  product  is  seen  in  Deuteronomj' — 
was  demanded  by  the  times  and  occasions.  Assyria 
liad  played  its  role  and  had  vanished.  The  Chal- 
dean empire  had  just  taken  its  place.  The  little 
nations,  including  Israel,  become  the 
Habakkuk  prey  of  the  new  spoiler.  The  won- 
and  drous  seer  Habakkuk  (c.  600B.c.)pon- 

Jeremiah.  ders  over  the  situation.  He  recognizes 
in  the  Chaldeans  also  God's  iustru- 
nicnt.  But  the  Chaldeans  are  even  greater  trans- 
gressors than  Yiiwh's  own  people.  Shall  they  es- 
cape punislunent?  Are  militarism  and  aggressive 
warfare  to  he  apjiroved  and  rewarded  b}-  the  right- 
eous God?  (ch.  i.).  Climbing  his  watch-tower,  the 
prophet  gains  a  clear  vision  of  the  conditions  and  a 
previsTon  of  the  issue.  The  carccrand  fate  of  Chal- 
dea  are  brought  under  the  same  law  as  the  career 
and  fate  of  Israel,  and  this  law  is  working  surely 
though  unseen  (ch.  ii.).  Habakkuk  thus  proclaims 
the  universalit}'  of  God's  justice  as  well  as  of  His 
power  and  providence. 

In  Jeremiah  (620-.581)  prophecy  is  at  its  highest 
and  fullest.  His  long  and  perfectly  transparent 
official  life  full  of  vici.ssitudos,  his  protracted  con- 
ferences and  pleadings  with  Ynwn  Himself,  his 
eagerness  to  learn  and  do  the  right,  his  Inorc  than 


priestly  or  military  devotion  to  his  arduous  calling, 
his  practical  enterprise  and  courage  in  spite  of  native 
dillidence,  make  his  word  and  work  a  matchless 
subject  for  study,  inspiration,  and  imitation.  The 
greatest  religious  genius  of  his  race,  he  was  also  the 
confessor  and  martyr  of  the  ancient  Covenant,  and 
he  still  wields  a  moral  influence  unique  and  unfail- 
ing. What  then  did  his  life  and  word  stand  for  and 
])roclaimV  Among  other  things,  these:  (1)  the  na- 
ture and  d\ity  of  true  patriotism:  oppose  your  coun- 
try's policy  when  it  is  wrong;  at  the  peril  of  liberty 
and  life,  set  loyalty  to  God  and  justice  above  loy- 
alty to  king  and  country  ;  (2)  the  spirituality  of  God 
and  of  true  religion  (ix.  23  et  seq.,  xxxi.  31)";  (3)  the 
perpetuity  and  continuity  of  Yiiwn's  rule  and  prov- 
idence (xvi.  14.  l.'i;  xxiii.  7,  8);  (4)  the  piineiple  of 
individual  as  opposed  to  tribal  orioherited  responsi- 
bility (xxxi.  29.  30). 

These  are  a  selection  of  the  leading  truths  and 
principles  announced  by  the  Prophets.  It  will  be 
ob.served:  (1)  that  they  are  the  cardinal  truths  of 
Old  Testament  revelation;  (3)  that  they  were  given 
in  the  natural  order  of  ilevelopment.  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  learners;  (8) 
that  they  were  evoked  by  certain  definite,  historical 
occasions.  From  the  foregoing  summary  it  may 
also  be  learned  how  the  fimction  as  well  as  the  scope 
of  the  prophet  was  diversified  and  expanded.  In 
the  most  rudimentary  stage  are  found  traces  of  the 
primitiveartsandpractisesof  soothsaying  and  divina- 
tion ;  and  yet  in  the  very  beginnings  of  the  prophetic 
work  in  Israel  there  can  be  discerned  the  essential 
elements  of  true  proi)hecy,  the  "seeing  "  of  things 
veiled  from  the  common  eye  and  the  "declaring" 
of  the  things  thus  seen.  If  Israel  presents  the  only 
continuous  and  saving  revelation  ever  vouchsafed 
to  men,  the  decisive  factor  in  the  unique  revelation 
is  the  character  of  the  Kevealer.  It  was  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Prophets,  the  elect  of  humanity,  to  under- 
stand and  know  Ynwii  (Jer.  ix.  24),  and  it  still  re- 
mains profoundly  true  that  "  Adoiiai  Yiiwii  doeth 
nothing  unless  He  has  revealed  His  secret  to  His 
servants  the  Prophets"  (Amos  iii.  7,  Hebr.). 

BiBi.iOGRAPnT :  Besides  the  standard  Introdurllons  and  com- 
mentaries to  the  Old  Testament  and  tlie  Jirophetic  lileralure: 
Knoliel.  I'ri)iilielu^inii.i  drr  llilniln:  I.s:i7:  Tholucli.  I>ie 
Prnjiheteu  und  Hire  Wrisstmiimji  u^  IStHI;  Baur.  fif.tvh.  dcr 
Alttc.tt.  irfi.'«<ii;nH(;.  I.'iOi:  iieliler.  Uns  Veiiiilltuixi'ilir  All- 
te«t.  Priii>lietie  zur  IIi  ifliii.'^ili' ii  Munlik.  I.'Oil  ;  Kuencn. 
Pr()i)h(ti<  aud  Prnphfrti  in  Isrtut,  18. ,  :  Duhni.  Tlii-nhmh: 
derPrnphetcii.  187.5:  F.  E.  Konie.  Dvr  (>ffciilinruuiislif<ii<if 
desA.  T.  1882:  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Prnphrh  n(  J^iul.  isv': 
C.  G.  MontPltorc.  Tlie  nrlininn nf  JxratUWw  Hihliert  l.«iturrs 
forl.s92):  Daniiesteter.  l,,s  Pri'plirlrs  d-h,,ii'l.  I.sif.':  Klrl;- 
patripk.  The  rkictniic  of  t)ic  i'io;i)i.r.v,  l.-^iii;  Smend,  Lihr- 
hueh  der  Alllet:!.  /fi(i(;ioii.v(;,.«,  )i.  l,s<«;  Curnill,  Per  Imae- 
litinehe  Projifii  (ixmii.v.  I8SH  :  .McCurdv. /f  isfor.i/,  PriiphffM. 
and  the  M'lnumeiita,  mH-l'Ml ;  Kitlel,  Prnfctic  iiml  llVis- 
ftwutig,  18119. 
E.  G.  n.  J    F.   M(C'. 

In  Post-Biblical  Literature  :  The  first  to  re- 
flect upon  the  iihenoineiia  of  innphecyand  to  sug- 
gest that  certain  states,  either  mental  or  moral,  are 
lireroriuisite  to  the  reception  or  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetic gift  was  Philo  of  Alexandria.  As  in  many 
others  of  his  conceptions  and  constructions,  .so  in 
his  explanation  of  prophecy,  he  follows  the  lead  of 
Plato,  accepting  his  theory  concerning  mantic  en- 
thusiasm ('•Ph;edrus,"  p.  534.  ed.  StephanusV  In 
order  that  the  divine  light  might  rise  in  man  the  hu- 
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man  must  first  set  lUlogetliiT.  Under  the  c-ompletc 
emigration  "f  tlic  inortul  or  liiinian  spirit  an<l  tlie  in- 
poiiriug  of  till"  immortal  or  divine 
Views  of  spirit  tlie  Prophets  btcomc  jiassive 
Philo.  instrumentsof  a  liiglier  power,  the  vol- 
untary action  of  their  own  faeulties 
being  entirely  suspended  (Philo,  "(Jiiis  Henini  Divi- 
uaruin  IIa>res  Sit,"  t;  53).  The  prophet  "  utters  noth- 
ing of  his  own  "  :  lie  speaks  only  what  is  suggested 
to  him  by  God,  liy  whom,  for  the  time,  he  is  pos- 
sessed. Prophecy  includes  the  power  of  predicting 
the  ftitnre;  still  the  prophet's  main  function  is  tf)  be 
the  interpreter  of  God,  and  to  lind  out,  while  in  the 
state  of  ecstasy,  enthusiasm,  or  inspired  frenzy  in 
which  he  falls,  things  that  the  reflective  faculties 
are  incompetent  to  discover  (Philo,  I.e.  %%  TA-hZ; 
"De  Vita  Mosis,"  ii.  1;  "Duo  de  Monarchia."  i.  9; 
"De  Justitia,"  S  8;  "Piiemiiset  Pa'nis,"S9;  Drum- 
mond,  "Philo  Judanis,"  ii.  2S2 ;  Hamburger,  "R.  IJ. 
T."  ii.  1003,  n.r.  "  Heligionsphilosophie"). 

Yet  this  inspiration  is  held  not  to  be  the  effect  of 
a  special  and  arbitrary  miracle.  Conimviniou  be- 
tween God  and  man  is  permanently  possible  for  man. 
Every  truly  good  and  wi.se  man  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy:  the  wicked  alone  forfeit  the  distinction 
of  being  God's  interpreters.  The  Biblical  writers 
were  tilled  with  this  divine  enthusiasm,  Moses  pos- 
sessing it  in  a  fuller  measure  than  any  others,  who 
are  not  so  much  original  channels  of  inspired  reve- 
lation as  companions  and  disciples  of  Moses  (Drum- 
niond.  I.e.  i.  14-16). 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  method  of  the 
Tannaim  and  the  Anioraim,  no  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  projihec}'  is  given  by  any  of 
the  Talmudic  authorities.  Still,  mixed 
Talmudic     with   the   liomiletic  applications  and 

■yiews.  interpi-etations  of  Biblical  texts,  there 
are  a  goodly  number  of  observations 
concerning  the  Prophets  and  prophecy  in  general. 
Of  these  the  following  seem  to  be  the  more  note- 
worthy. 

The  prophetic  gift  is  vouchsiifed  only  to  such  as 
are  jihysically  strong,  mentally  wise  and  rich  (Sliab. 
92a ;  Ned.  38a).  In  fact,  all  t  he  Prophets  were  •'  rich" 
(Ned.  38a).  Projihets  are  distinguished  bj'  individ- 
ual traits.  In  their  language,  for  instance,  thcj- dis- 
play the  influence  of  enviromnent,  Ezekicl  is  like 
a  rural  provincial  admitted  to  the  royal  inesencc, 
while  Isaiah  resembles  the  cultured  inhabitant  of 
the  large  city  (Hag.  13b).  Moses,  of  course,  occu- 
pies an  exceptional  position.  He  beheld  truth  as  if 
it  were  reHected  by  a  clear  mirror;  all  others,  as  by 
a  dull  glass  (Yeb.  49b).  This  thought  is  present  in 
the  observation  that  all  other  prophets  had  to  look 
into  nine  mirrors,  while  Moses  glanced  at  one  only 
(Lev.  R.  i.).  With  the  exception  of  Closes  and 
Isaiah  none  of  the  Prophets  knew  the  content  of 
their  prophecies  (Midr.  Sliohcr  Tob  to  Ps.  xc.  1). 
The  words  of  all  other  prophets  are  virtually 
mere  repetitions  of  tho.se  of  Mosses  (Ex.  R.  xlii. ;  see 
also  Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  i.  164,  .'jOO);in  fact, 
but  one  content  was  in  all  prophecies.  Yet  no  two 
prophets  reproduced  that  content  in  the  same  man- 
ner (Sanh.  89a).  Unanimity  and  concordance  of 
verbal  expression  betray  the  false  prophet  (/''.). 
The  Prophets,   however,  are  worthy  of  praise  be 


cause  they  employ  phraseology  that  is  intelligible, 
not  even  shrinking  from  using  anthropomorphic 
similes  and  comparisons  drawn  from  nature  (Midr. 
Shoher  Tob  to  Ps.  i.  1;  Pesilj.  36a;  J.  Levy,  "Ein 
Wort  Uber  die  Mekilta  von  R.  Simon,"  pp.  21-36; 
Bacher,  I.e.  iii.  191,  note  4). 

All  prophecies  were  included  in  the  revelation  at 
Sinai  (Ex.  R.  xxviii.  ;  Tan.,  Yitro).  Still,  the  "holy 
sjiirit  "  I  hut  descended  upon  individual  prophets  was 
not  the  same  in  degree  in  each  case;  some  prophets 
receiveil  siillicient  for  one  book,  others  enongli  for 
two  books,  and  others  oidy  so  much  as  two  verses 
(Lev.  R.  XV.;  conip,  Bacher,  I.e.  ii.  447,  note  1). 
Prophecy  was  sometimes  contingent  vipon  the  char- 
acter of  the  generation  among  whom  the  ])Otential 
prophet  liveil  (Sanh.  lla;  Ber.  57a;  Suk.  28a;  B.  B. 
134a).  All  written  jiropheeies  begin  with  words  of 
censure,  but  conclude  with  jihrases  of  consolation 
(Yer.   Ber.  Kd :    Midr.  Shoher  Tob  to 

Mingled      Ps.  iv.  8;  Pesik.  116a;  Jeremiah  is  in 

Censure  reality  no  exception  to  the  rule). 
and  Conso-  Only  those  prophecies  were  published 
lation.  that  were  valid  for  fulme  days;  but 
God  will  at  some  time  promulgate  the 
many  prophecies  which,  because  dealing  oidy  with 
the  aflairsof  their  day,  remained  unpublished  (Cant. 
R.  iv.  11;  Meg.  14a;  Eecl.  R.  i.  9).  In  comiection 
with  this  the  statement  is  made  that  in  Elijah's  time 
there  lived  in  Israel  myriads  of  prophets  and  as 
many  prophetesses  (Cant.  R.  I.e.).  The  prediction 
of  peace  must  come  true  if  made  by  a  true  prophet ; 
not  so  that  of  evil,  for  God  can  resolve  to  withhold 
punishment  (Tan.,  Wayera,  on  xxi.  1). 

Judah  ben  Simeon  attributes  to  Isaiah  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  received  immediate  inspiration,  while 
other  prophets  received  theirs  through  their  prede- 
ces.sors  (Pesik.  125b  et  seq.;  Lev.  R.  xiii.);and,  re- 
ferring to  such  repetitions  as  "Comfort  j-e,  comfort 
ye,"  he  ascribes  to  him  a  double  portion  of  prophetic 
power.  A  very  late  midrashic  collection  (Agadat 
Bereshit  xiv.)  designates  Isaiah  as  the  greatest, 
and  Obadiah  as  the  least,  of  the  Prophets,  and  im- 
putes to  both  the  knowledge  of  all  sjioken  lan- 
guages. The  projihetic  predictions  of  future  bless- 
ings were  intended  to  incite  Israel  to  ])iety;  in 
reality,  however,  only  a  part  of  futme  glory  was 
shown  to  the  Prophets  (Yalk.  ii.  368;  Eeel.  r".  i.  8). 
Where  the  prophet's  father  is  mentioned  by  name, 
the  father  also  was  a  inriphet;  where  no  jilace  of 
birth  is  given,  the  proi)het  was  a  Jerusalemite  (Meg. 
15a).  A  chaste  bride  is  iiromised  that  prophets 
shall  be  among  her  sons  (ih.  10b).  It  is  reckoned 
that  forty-eight  prophets  and  seven  prophetesses 
have  arisen  in  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  number  of  jirophets  was 
double  the  numberof  those  that  left  Egypt  {ih.  14a). 
Eight  prophets  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  Rahab 
((■*.).  Fiftj'  is  the  number  given  of  the  jirophets 
among  the  exiles  returning  from  Babylon  (Zeb.  G2ii). 
Every  tribe  produced  prophets.  With  the  death  of 
the  Former  Prophets  the  urim  and  thummim 
ceased  in  Israel  (Suk.  27a;  Sotah  48a). 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  prophecy  has 
passed  over  to  the  wise,  the  semidemented  (fools), 
and  the  children,  but  the  wise  man  is  superior  to 
the  prophet  (B.  B.  12a).     Eight   prophets  are  men- 
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tioned  as  having  filled  their  office  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  Temple,  Amos  being  among 
them.  In  the  same  passage  Joel  is  assigned  a  post- 
exilic  date(Pesik.  128b).  The  elders  are,  like  the 
hakamim  (see  B.  B.  12a),  credited  with  superiorily 
over  the  Prophets  {Yer.  Ber.  3b;  Yer.  Sanh.  30b). 

Prophecy  was  not  regarded  as  confined  to  Israel. 
The  "nations  of  the  Avorld  "  had  seven  prophets  (B. 
B.  15b;   comp.  Eccl.  R.  iii.  19).     Before  the  build- 
ing   of    the   Tabernacle,    the  nations 
"Prophets  shared  the  gift  with  Israel  (Lev.  R.  i. ; 
of  the        Cant.    R.   ii.  3).     The    restriction    of 
Nations."    prophecy  to  Israel  was  due  to  Mo.ses' 
pra)-er  (Ex.  xxxi.  16;   Ex.  R.  xxxii. ; 
Ber.  7a).     To  "  the  nations  "  the  prophets  come  only 
at  night  (Gen.  R.  Iii.;  Lev.  R.  i. )  and  speak  only 
with  a  "half"  address  (Lev.  R.  ix.);  but  to  Israel 
they  speak  in  open  daylight.     The  distinction  be- 
tween the  manner    in   which    God  speaks   to   the 
prophets  of  Israel  and  those  of   the  "nations"  is 
explained   in   a  parable  about  a  king  who  spoke 
directly  to  his  friend  (Israel),  but  to  strangers  only 
from  behind   a  curtain  (Gen.  R.    Hi.).     Again,    to 
the  "  prophets  of  the  nations  "  God  discloses  His  will 
only  as  one  stationed  afar  off;  to   those  of  Israel 
as  one  standing  most  close  (Lev.  R.  i.).     Balaam  is 
regarded  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  non-Jewish 
prophets  (see  Geiger's  "  Jiid.  Zeit."  vol.  i.). 

L'uder  the  stress  of  controversy  Saadia  was  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  problem  of  prophecy  more 
systematically  than  had  the  Rabbis  of  the  Talmudic 
period.  As  the  contention  had  been  raised  that 
prophecy  in  reality  was  imnecessary,  since  if  the 
message  was  rational  reason  unaided  could  evolve 
its  content,  while  if  it  was  irrational  it  was  incom- 
prehensible and  useless,  Saadia  argued  that  the 
Torah  contained  rational  and  revealed  command- 
ments. The  latter  certainly  required  the  interven- 
tion of  prophecy,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  known 
to  men.  But  the  former?  For  them  prophecy  was 
needed  first  because  most  men  are  slow  to  employ 
their  reason,  and  secondly  because  through  prophec_v 
knowledge  is  imparted  more  rapidly  ("  Emunot  we- 
De'ot,"  p.  12,  ed.  Berlin).  The  third  argument  is  that 
reason  can  not  evolve  more  than  general  principles, 
leaving  man  dependent  upon  prophecy  for  details. 
3Ien  can,  for  instance,  reason  out  the  duty  of  thank- 
fulness, but  can  not  know,  through  mere  reason, 
how  to  express  their  gratitude  in  a  way  that  would 
be  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  Hence 
Views  of  the  Prophets  supplied  what  human 
Saadia.  reason  coidd  not  supply  when  they 
established  the  order  of  prayers  and 
determined  the  proper  seasons  for  prayer.  The 
same  applies  to  questions  of  propertj-,  marriage, 
and  the  like. 

But  what  is  tlie  criterion  of  true  prophecy?  The 
miracles  which  the  prophet  works  and  by  which  he 
attests  the  truth  of  his  message  {ib.  iii.  4),  though 
the  degree  of  probability  in  the  prophet'sannounce- 
ment  is  also  a  test  of  its  genuineness,  without  which 
even  the  miracle  loses  its  weight  as  evidence.  The 
Prophets,  indeed,  were  men,  not  angels.  But  this 
fact  renders  all  the  more  obvious  the  divine  wisdom. 
Because  ordinary  men  and  not  angels  are  chosen  to 
be  the  instruments  of  God's  revelation,  what  of  ex- 


traordinary power  they  exhibit  must  of  ncccs.sity 
arouse  their  auditors  and  the  witnes.ses  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  to  a  realization  that  God  is  speaking 
through  tiieni.  For  the  same  reason  the  ability  to 
work  miracles  is  temporary  and  conditioned,  which 
again  demonstrates  that  the  Prophets  do  not  derive 
their  power  from  themselves,  but  are  subject  to  a 
will  other  and  higher  than  their  own. 

Tomeet  thedifliculties  involved  in  the  assumption 
that  God  speaks  and  appears,  so  as  to  be  heard  and 
seen,  Saadia  resorts  to  the  theory  that  a  voice  spe- 
cially created  ad  hoc  is  the  medium  of  inspiration, 
as  a  "  light  creation  "  is  that  of  appearance  (i/>.  ii.  8). 
This  "light  creation,"  in  fact,  is  for  the  prophet  the 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  vision,  containing  the 
assurance  that  he  has  received  a  divine  revelation. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  Saadia  denies  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  of  the 
prophet  in  the  process  of  prophecy. 

Bahya  repeats,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  arguments 
of  Saadia  in  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  reason  and 
the  necessity  of  prophecy.  Human  nature  is  two- 
fold, and  the  material  elements  might  not  be  held  in 
due  control  were  prophecy  not  to  come  to  the  res- 
cue. Thus  reason  alone  could  not  liave  arrived  at 
complete  truth.  That  miracles  are 
Bahya  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  Bahya  urges 
Ibn  with  even  greater  emphasis  than  did 

Gabirol.  his  predecessor  ("  Hobot  ha-Lebabot," 
iii.  1,  4).  Nevertheless,  he  contends 
that  puritj'of  soul  and  perfection  of  rational  knowl- 
edge constitute  the  highest  condition  attainable  by 
man,  and  that  these  make  one  "  the  beloved  of  God  " 
and  confer  a  strange,  superior  power  "  to  see  the  sub- 
liniest  things  and  grasp  the  deepest  secrets"  {i/>.  \. ; 
Kaufmann,  "Die  Theologio  des  Bachya,"  p.  228, 
Vienna,  187.5). 

Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  regards  prophecy  as  identi- 
cal with  the  highest  possible  degree  of  rational 
knowledge,  wherein  the  soul  finds  itself  in  unity 
with  the  All-Spirit.  JIan  rises  toward  this  perfect 
communion  from  degree  to  degree,  until  at  last  he 
attains  unto  and  is  united  with  the  fount  of  life 
(see  Sandler,  "  Das  Problem  der  Prophetic,"  p.  29, 
Breslau,  1891). 

Judah  ha-Levi  confines  prophecy  to  Palestine. 
It  is  the  nxnjn  nonsand  the  n^JDOn  ]nNn  ("Cu- 
zari,"  i.  9.j).  Prophecy  is  the  product  of  the  Holy 
Land  (i/j.  ii.  10),  and  Israel  as  the  people  of  that  land 
is  the  one  people  of  prophecy.  Israel  is  the  heart 
of  the  human  race,  and  its  great  men,  again,  are  the 
hearts  of  this  heart  (ih.  ii.  12).  Abraham  had  to 
migrate  to  Palestine  in  order  to  become  fit  for  the 
receiving  of  divine  messages  (/*.  ii.  14).  To  meet 
the  objection  that  Moses,  among  others,  received 
prophetic  revelations  oi\  non-Palestinian  soil,  Judah 
gives  the  name  of  Palestine  a  wider  interpretation; 
"  Greater  Palestir.e  "  is  the  home  of  prophecy.  But 
this  prophecy,  again,  is  a  divine  gift,  and  no  spec- 
ulation by  philosopher  can  ever  replace  it.  It  alone 
inspires  men  to  make  sacrilices  and  to  meet  death, 
certain  that  they  have  "seen  "  God  and  that  God  has 
"spoken"  to  them  and  communicated  His  truth  to 
them.  This  is  the  difference  between  "the  Goil  of 
Abraham  and  the  God  of  Aristotle  "  (ib.  iv.  16).  The 
prophet  is  endowed  by  God  with  a  new  inner  sense. 
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the  mnOJ  J'j;  (=  "liiclden   [inner]  eye"),  and  this 

••inner  eye"   enables  tlie   propliet   to  see    mighty 

visions  (rt.    iv.    3).     Tlie   test  of  the 

Judah  ha-    tnitli  is  llie  unanimity  of  tlie  Propliets, 
Levi.  who  alone  can    juiific   of   prophetic 

ti  uth.  The  agreement  of  the  "  seers  " 
as  against  the  ••  blind  "  is  the  liually  decisive  factor. 
Judah  ha-Levi  demands  of  the  i)ro|ihet,  lest  he  mis- 
take mere  imiiiiination  for  freniiini^  vision,  inirity  of 
conduct,  freedom  from  passion,  an  equable  temper- 
ament ••of  i<lenlieal  mixture,"  a  contemplative  life, 
an  ardent  yearning  toward  the  liigher  things,  and  a 
lasting,  almost  complete,  absorption  in  (!od.  Upon 
such  as  fidtil  these  conditions  in  their  entirety  the 
divine  spirit  of  proi)hecy  is  poured  out  (ih.  v.  12). 
This  ••outiiouring"  or  •'irradiation"  is  meant  by  the 
Prophets  when  they  speak  of  •'  God's  glory,"  "  God's 
form,"  the  "Shekinah,"  "  the  fire-cloud,"  etc.  {ili.  iii. 
2).  It  is  called  also  the  •'divine"  or  "effulgent " 
Light  (/6.  ii.  1-1).  So  inspired,  the  prophet  is  "the 
counselor,  admonisher,  and  censor  of  the  people  "  ; 
he  is  its  "head  " ;  like  Moses,  he  is  a  lawgiver  {ili.  ii. 
28).  Joseph  ben  Jacob  ibn  Zaddik  (  "  '  Olam  Katon  ") 
regards  prophecy  as  an  emanation  of  the  divine 
spirit,  of  which  all,  without  distinction,  may  become 
recipients. 

Tlie  philosophers  so  far  presented  consider  proph- 
ecy a  gift  from  without.  Abraham  ibn  Daud  was 
the  first  among  Jewish  schoolmen  to  insist  that 
prophecy  is  the  outgrowth  of  natural  predispositions 
and  acquired  knowledge.  He  links  prophecy  to 
dreams  (see  I5er.  .'571)).  An  Aristotelian,  he  invokes 
the  "active  intellect"  to  connect  the  natural  with 
the  supernatural.  He  also  attributes  to  "imagina- 
tion "  a  share  in  the  phenomena  of  prophecy.  He 
assumes  twodegreesof  prophetic  insight,  each  with 
subdivisions:  the  visions  given  in  dreams,  and  those 
iinparte<l  to  the  itrojihet  while  he  is  awake.  In 
dreams  iiuagination  predominates;  when  the  projihet 
is  awake  the  "active  intellect"  is  dominaiit  ("Emii- 
nali  Kaiiiah,"  ed.  Weil,  pp.  70-73).  Soothsaying 
as  distinct  from  prophecy  results  in  accordance  witli 
the  extent  to  which  the  ••intellect  "  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  imagination.  Imagination  produces  the  sen- 
suous similesand  allegories  under  which  the  jirophet 
conceives  the  content  of  his  message.  As  the  intel- 
lect succeeds  in  minimizing  imagination,  revelation 
is  imparted  in  cliurir  words,  free  from  simile  and 
••illegory.  Inner  ri-lleetion  is  potent  in  iirojihccy 
grasped  by  the  waking  mind.  Palestine  is  for 
Abraham  the  land  of  prophecy,  Israel  its  iiredestined 
|ieople.  In  Israel  they  attain  this  power  who  lead  a 
nioially  pure  life  and  associate  with  men  of  jiro- 
phetic  experience.  Otherwise  ])ropheey  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  provi<led  God  consents  to  bestow  it. 
Abraham  ibn  Daud's  theories  are,  with  character- 
istic modifications,  restated  by  Jlaimonides.  He  enu- 
merates three  opinions:  (1)  that  of  the 

The  Mai-     masses,  according  to  which   God  sc- 

monidean     lected  whom  He  would,  thougb  never 
■View  of      so  ignorant;    (2)  that  of  the  philoso- 

Prophecy.    pliers,  which  rates  iiropheey  as  inci- 
dental to  a  degree  of  perfection  inher- 
ent in  human  nature:  (3)  that  •'which  is  taught  in 
Scripture  and  forms  one  of  tlie  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion."    The   last  agrees   with   the  second   in  all 


points  except  one.  For  "we  believe  that,  even  if 
one  has  the  capacity  for  prophecy  and  has  duly  pre- 
jiared  himself,  he  may  yet  not  actually  prophesy. 
The  will  of  God  "  is  the  decisive  factor.  This  fact 
is,  according  to  Maimonides,  a  miracle. 

The  indispensable  ]uercf|uisites  are  three:  innate 
superiority  of  the  imaginative  faculty;  moral  per- 
fection; menial  perfection,  aciiuired  by  training. 
These  (jualities  are  jiossessed  in  different  degrees 
by  wise  men.an<l  the  degrees  of  the  prophetic  faculty 
vary  accordingly.  In  the  Prophets  the  influence  of 
the  active  intellect  jienetrates  into  both  their  logical 
and  their  imaginative  faculties.  Prophecy  is  an 
emanation  from  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  the  active  intellect,  first  to 
man's  rational  faculty  and  then  to  his  imaginative 
faculty.  Prophecy  can  not  be  acquired  by  a  man, 
however  earnest  thecultuie  of  his  mental  and  moral 
faculties  may  be.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  effect  of  the  ab.scnce,  or  un- 
due preiionderance,  of  one  of  the  ctmiponent  facul- 
ties, Maimonides  analyzes  the  linguistic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Biblical  lu'ojihecies  and  examines  the 
conditions  (('..'/..  anger  or  grief)  under  which  the  pro- 
phetic gift  may  be  lost.  He  explains  that  there  are 
eleven  ascending  degrees  in  pro])heey  or  pro|)hetic 
inspiration,  though  Moses  occupies  a  jilace  by  him- 
self; his  inspiration  is  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
degree  from  that  of  all  others  ("Moreli,"  ii.,  xxxii.- 
xlviii.;  "Yad,"  Yesode  ha-Torah,  vii.  C).  For  the 
controversies  that  were  arotised  by  Maimonides' 
views  the  articles  Ai.FAii.\ii,  Moses  BiiX  M.m.mon. 
and  JlosKs  ben  Naiiman  should  be  consulted  (sec 
also  Nahmauides  on  Gen.  xviii.  1). 

Isaac  ben  Closes  Akama  ("Aljedat  Yiz.liak," 
XXXV.)  declares  Maimonides'  view  that  tlu'  pro- 
phetic gift  is  essentially  inherent  in  human  faculties, 
and  that  its  absence  when  all  pie- 
Later         requisite  conditions  are   present  is  a 

■Views.  miracle,  to  be  thoroughly  un-Jewi.sh. 
Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as 
inophcey  is  always  miraculous. 

Joseph  Ai.iio(" 'Ikkarim,"  iii.  8).  though  arguing 
against  Maimonides,  accepts  (ih.  iii.  17)  INlaimonides' 
explanation  that  ;\I<ises'  prophecy  is  distinct  and 
unique  because  of  the  absence  therefrom  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Isaac  AnnAVANF.r,  (on  Gen.  xxi.  27)  maintains  the 
reality  of  the  visions  of  the  Prophets  w  liicli  Mai- 
monides ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  the  imagina- 
tive faculties.  Among  the  writers  on  proplicey 
Gersonides  (Levi  ben  Geusiion)  must  be  mentioned. 
Dreams,  for  this  writer,  are  not  vain  Jilays  of  fancj'; 
neither  are  the  jiowers  of  soothsayers  fictitious;  the 
latter  merely  lack  one  elementessential  to  prophecy, 
and  that  is  wisdom.  Moreover,  prophecy  is  always 
infallible.  It  is  an  emanation  from  the  all-survey- 
ing, all-controlling,  universal  active  intellect,  while 
the  soothsayer's  knowledge  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  a  "particular"  spheric  influence  or  spirit  on  the 
imagination  of  the  fortune-teller  ("Milliamot  ha- 
Shem,"  ii.). 

Ilasdai  Crescas  regards  prophecy  as  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  influences  the  ra- 
tional faculty  with  as  well  as  without  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  C'Or  Adonai,"  ii.  4,  1). 
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Prophets  and  Prophecy 
Prosbul 


Modern  .Icui.sli  theologians  have  contriljuted  but 
lilth'to  thet-lucidationof  tlic  pheuonicuon  of  proph- 
ecy. Most  of  the  catechisms  are  content  to  repeat 
Maiinonides'  analysis  (so  with  Eiuhorn's  "  Ner  Ta- 
mid");  others  evade  the  question  altogether.  May- 
bauni  (■'  Prophet  und  Proi)lietisnuis ini  Alten  Israel  ") 
lias  not  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  involved.  The  views  of  the  critical 
school,  however,  have  come  to  be  adopted  by  many 
modern  Jewish  authors. 

BlBLiofiRAPHY  :  A.  Scliniidl,  Studien  llher  JthUnche  Reli- 
ilinitfiiiiihuioitlne,  Vienna,  lHti9:  Neunmnn  Samller,  D«s 
Pri'lthin  ilrr  l'ri}ji}tt:tie  in  der  Jkkti-<i'fie  lii'liffiiniK^ihilonn- 
i:lilr.  Drt'slaii.  ISHI  :  Emll  G.  Hirsch,  Mi/tli,  Mirade,  and 
Miilnish.  I  liicui;...  1899. 
■I.  E.    G.    H, 

PROSBUL  (iiums  or  ^nons)  :  An  abbrevi- 
ated form  of  the  Greek  jihrase  -/<');■  jinvAy  (Iov'acvtuv 
("  before  the  assembly  of  counselors  "  ;  comp.  Schiirer, 
"Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People,"  etc.,  Eng.  ed.,  divi- 
sion ii. ,  vol.  i.,  p.  363,  who  favors  the  derivation 
from  r:pfinflo'/Ji  —  "delivery  ") ;  a  declaration  made  in 
court,  before  the  execution  of  a  loan,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  requiring  the  release  of  debts  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  shall  not  apply  to 
the  loan  to  be  transacted  (Jastrow,  "  Diet."  s.v.).  The 
fornuda  of  the  prosbul  was  as  follows:  "I  deliver 
['JIDIO.  answering  to  the  Greek  word  -upoa.icu'Kuv; 
comp.  Schiirer,  I.e.  p.  363,  note  1(52]  unto  you  .  .  . 
judges  of  .  .  .  [place],  that  I  may  at  any  time  I 
choose  collect  my  debts."  This  declaration  was  at- 
tested by  witnesses  or  by  the  judges  of  the  court 
before  whom  the  declaration  was  made(Sheb.  x.  4). 

The  institution  of  the  prosbid  is  ascribed  to  Hillel ; 
and  the  manner  of  its  introduction  is  described  in 
tlie  ^lishnahas  follows:  "Seeing  that  the  law  which 
prescribed  the  release  of  all  debts  every  seventh 
year  [Deut.  xv.  1-3:  see  Sabb.\tic.\l 
Ascribed  to  Yeah]    brought   about   the    harmful 

Hillel.  consequence  that  jicople  refused  to 
loan  to  one  another  and  thus  violated 
what  was  written  in  the  Law,  namely,  that  a  moue.v 
loan  should  not  be  withheld  because  of  Iheapproacli 
of  the  Sabbatical  year  \ih.  verses  9-11],  Hillel  insti- 
tuted the  prosbui"  (Sheb.  x.  3).  This  institution 
was  to  beuelit  both  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  rich 
were  thereby  iirotected  against  loss  of  property;  and 
the  poor  could  thus  obtain  a  loan  whenever  they 
needed  it  (Git.  37a).  The  reason  for  this  innovation 
was  therefore  given  as  "  mi-pene  tikluui  ha-'olam" 
=  "  for  the  sake  of  the  order  of  the  world  "  (i.e.,  for 
the  better  organization  of  societ}' :  Git.  34b;  comp. 
Rashi  to  Git.  37a,  a.i\  "Bole";  "  Kescf  Misbneh  "  on 
Slaimonides,  "  Yad,"  Mamrim,  ii.  2). 

From  the  ex|iression  "  that  which  is  thine  with 
thy  brother  tliine  hand  shall  release"  (Deut.  xv.  3), 
the  Kabbis  derived  the  law  that  if  one  delivered  his 
debts  to  the  court,  he  might  collect  them  after  the 
Sabbatical  year  (Sifre  (id  Inc.:  Sheb.  x.  2;  comp. 
JIaimonides'  commentary  ad  loc. ;  Git.  3Ta).  Thus 
the  institution  of  Hillel  woidd  appear  to  be  only  a 
suggestion  to  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  a  law 
which  already  existed  (it  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  law  was  derived  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
institution  of  the  prosbul.  in  order  to  make  it  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  Biblical  authority).  Later  authori- 
ties made  Ilillel's  institution  an  extension  of  this 


law.     According   to  the  law  as  derived  from  the 

Biblical  passage,  tlie  principle  of  limitation  by  the  en- 
trance of  \\u-  Sabbatical  year  did  not  apply  in  a  case 
where  the  promissory  notes  were  delivered  to  the 
court  and  the  court  was  thereby  made  the  creditor. 
Ilillel's  institution  provided  that  the  delivery  of  the 
notes  was  not  neces.sary  ;  that  even  wlien  the  loan 
was  contracted  by  word  of  mouth  ( "  milweh'al-peh"). 
the  declaration  in  the  presence  of  the  court  was  suf- 
ficient to  allr)W  the  creditor  to  collect  his  del)t  even 
after  the  Sabbatical  year  (see  H.  Nissim  to  Alfasi, 
Git.  iv.  3,  n.v.  "Hitkin  ";  comp.  Mak.  3b;  Rashi  and 
Tos.  ml  kie.;  comp.  Weiss,  "Dor,"  i.  172,  note  2). 
Although  it  was  conceded  that  the  institution  of  the 
prosbul  was  based  on  Biblical  authority,  the  later 
anioraim  expressed  theii'  astonishment  at  the  fact 
that  Hillel  dared  to  abrogate  the  Mosaic  institution 
of  the  release  of  all  debts  every  seventh  year.  To 
maki'  Hillel's  venture  less  daring,  some  declared 
that  his  innovation  applied  solely  to  the  time  when 
the  law  of  release  itself  was  only  rabbiidc,  while 
others  included  it  under  the  general  principle  which 
gives  power  to  every  court  to  declare  property 
ownerless  and  to  give  it  to  whomever  it  may  decide 
(Git.  36a,  b;  comp.  Tos.,  «.«.  "Mi  ";  see  Sahbatical 
Yeau). 

A  prosbul  could  be  written  only  when  the  debtor 
possessed  some  real  property  from  which  the  debt 

could  be  collected  (Sheb.  x.  6;  comp. 
Conditious.  Yer.  Sheb.   x.  3,  where  one  opinion 

[Bab's]  has  it  that  both  thedebtorand 
the  creditor  must  po.ssess  real  estate,  while  another 
opinion  [B.  Johanau's]  permits  the  prosbul  to  be 
written  even  if  only  one  of  them  has  real  estate). 
The  Rabbis,  however,  were  very  lenient  with  regard 
to  this  provision  and  permitted  the  prosl)ul  to  be 
written  even  though  thedcblor  had  oidy  a  very  small 
piece  of  real  estate,  or  even  when  the  creditor  trans- 
ferred to  him  temporarily  a  piece  of  land  sullicicnt 
to  erect  an  oven  upon,  or  even  if  the  debtor  held  in 
pledge  real  estate  belonging  to  another  (Sheb.  x.  6; 
Git.  37a;"Yad,"  Shemittah,  ix.  19;  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
Hoshen  Mishiiat,  67,  22-2.')).  A  jirosbul  that  was 
antedated  was  considered  valid;  postdated,  not 
valid  (Sheb.  x.  5;  comp.  JIaimonides'  commentary 
adhirtav\  note;  seeTosef.,  ih.  viii.  11  ;  "  Yad."  l.r.'w. 
22.  23;  "Ke.sef  Misbneh  "((r/ /or).  During  the  Hadri- 
anic  ])ersecutions,  when  all  Jewish  laws  had  to  be 
observed  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Roman  f)l1uials.  it 
was  ordained  that  a  creditor  might  collect  his  debt 
even  though  he  did  not  produce  a  prosbul ;  for  it  was 
presumed  that  he  had  possessed  one,  but  had  des- 
troyed it  out  of  fear  (Ket.  89a:  comjv  Weiss.  I.e.  ii. 
134,  Hotel).  This  temporary  provision  became  an 
estal)lished  law  for  all  times:  and  the  creditor  was 
believed  when  he  alleged  that  he  had  lost  his  pros- 
bul (Git.  37b:  "  Yad," /.c.  ix.  24;  Hoshen  Jlishpat. 
67,  33).  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  "the 
court  is  the  father  of  the  orphan."  minor  orphans 
were  not  called  upon  to  prepare  a  prosbul  during 
the  Sabbatical  year:  for  without  this  formality  their 
debts  were  regarded  as  the  debts  of  the  court  (Gi?. 
37a:  "Yad."  I.e.  ;  Hoshen  ^lishpat.  67.  281. 

The  Amoraim  were  divided  in  their  opinions  about 
the  value  of  Ilillel's  institution.  Samuel  said  that 
if  he  had  had  the  power  he  would  have  abolished  it. 


Proselyte 
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wliile  R.  Nal.iman  wislicd  to  extend  it  so  that  even  if 

no  prosbul  was  written  the  debt  might  be  eollected 

after  the  Sabbutieal  year  (Gif.   36b). 

Varying  Only  the  higliest  court  in  each  genera- 
Views  tion  might  undertake  tlie  preparation 
About       of  a  prosl)ul  {Hi.,  according  to  Tos., 

Prosbul.  s.v.  "De'alimi";  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.x.  17). 
While  the  question  raised  in  the  Tal- 
mud ((7i.)whetherHilk'l  established  the  prosbul  only 
for  his  genenition  or  for  all  generations  lo  come  was 
left  undecided,  it  ajipears  that  the  institution  was  in 
force  in  Tabnudic  times  as  late  as  the  fourth  century. 
The  disciples  of  H.  Ashi  .satistieil  themselves  with  au 
oral  contract  l)etweeii  them,  a  practise  which  was 
later  established  as  law  (Hosbin  .Mishpat,  07,  20.  and 
Isserles'  gloss).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  use  of  the 
prosbul  ceased  entirely,  so  that  Asher  ben  Jehiel, 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  centurj-,  stated 
that  on  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  was  ve.\ed  to  find 
that  people  were  accustomed  to  collect  debts  after 
the  Sablmtical  year  witliout  any  prosbid.  His 
endeavors  at  reviving  this  institution,  however, 
proved  of  no  avail  (Asberi.  Kesponsa,  No.  77  [ed. 
Wilna.  1885,  p.  71b];  Hoslien  Mishpat,  67,  1,  Isser- 
les' gloss;  see  S.\B!i.vriCAL  Ye.m<). 

BiBi.I(i(;R;\riiY:  ISlocli,  .S/mVii-f  Tnral  lid-Takhnnnt.  division 
II..  purt  i..  pp.  !r.'-li;i,  Cnicow,  l.H'.H.  wIiitc  a'lli'lailwl  disciis- 
81(1(1  (jf  tlu-  whole  sulilH4-t  isiriven;  Hanilmrper,  U.  Ji.  7'.  ii..  s.r. 
i:.  c.  J.  H.  G. 

PROSELYTE  (-ponif/vroc,  from  TTfmaipxeaf'"): 
Term  iiiiployed  generally,  though  not  exclusively, 
in  the  Septuagint  as  a  rendering  for  the  Hebrew 
word  "ger,"  <lcsignating  a  convert  from  one  religion 
lo  another.  The  original  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
is  involved  in  some  doubt.  Modern  interpreters 
hold  it  to  have  connoted,  at  first,  a  stranger  (or  a 
"client,"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word)  residing 
in  Palestine,  who  had  put  himself  under  tlie  protec- 
tion of  the  people  (or  of  one  of  them)  among  whom 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  In  later,  post-e.xilic 
usage  it  denotes  a  convert  lo  the  Jewish  religion. 
In  the  Septuagint  and  the  Xew  Testament  the  Greek 
etjuivalent  has  almost  invariably  the  latter  signifi- 
cation (but  see  Geiger,  "Ursehrift,"  pp.  SSS  ei  seq.), 
though  in  the  Septuagint  the  word 
The  "Ger."  implies  also  residence  in  Palestine  on 
the  part  of  one  who  had  previously 
resided  elsewhere,  an  implication  entirely  lost  both 
in  the  Talniiulical  "ger"  and  in  the  New  Testament 
irpoaif/.vTo^.  Philo  applies  the  latter  term  in  the 
wider  sense  of  "one  having  come  to  a  new  and 
God-pleasing  life"  ("Duo  de  Jlonarchia,"  i.  7),  but 
uses  another  word  to  e;cpress  the  idea  of  "convert  " 
— i-ii?.iC.  JcLsephus.  though  referring  to  converts  to 
Judaism,  does  not  use  the  term,  interpreting  the 
Biblical  pas.sages  in  which  "ger"  occurs  as  apply- 
ing to  the  poor  or  the  foreigner. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  implication 
of  the  Hclirew  word,  it  is  certain  thai  Rililical  au- 
thors refer  to  proselytes,  though  descritiing  them  in 
paraphrases.  Ex.  xii.  48  provides  for  the  prose- 
lyte's partaking  of  the  paschal  land),  referring  to 
him  as  a  "ger"  that  is  "circumcised.''  Isa.  xiv.  1 
mentions  converts  as  "strangers"  who  shall  "cleave 
to  tlie  house  of  Jacob"  (but  comp.  next  verse). 
Deut.   xxiii.  8  (Ilebr.)  speaks  of  "one  who  enters 


into  the  assembly  of  Jacob,"  and  (Deiitero-)  Isa.  Ivi. 
S-6  enlarges  on  the  attitude  of  tho.se  that  joined 
themselves  to  Yiiwii,  "to  minister  lo  Him  and  lovc- 
His  name,  to  be  His  servant,  keeping  the  Sabbath 
from  profaning  it,  and  laying  hold  on  His  covenant." 
"Nokri"  (f/jof  =  "stranger  ")  is  another  ec|uivalent 
for  "proselyte,"  meaning  one  who,  like  Uulb,  seeks 
refuge  under  the  wings  of  Y'nwii  (Huth  ii.  11-12; 
comp.  Isa.  ii.  2-4.  xliv.  o;  Jer.  iii.  17,  iv.  2,  xii.  16; 
Zeph.  iii.  9;  I  Kings  viii.  41-43;  Huth  i.  l(i).  Prob- 
ably in  almost  all  these  pas.sages  "converts"  are  as- 
sumed to  be  residents  of  Palestine.  They  are  thus 
"gerim,"  but  circumcised.  In  the  Priestly  Code 
"ger"  would  seem  to  have  this  meaning  throughout. 
In  Esther  viii.  17  alone  Ijie  expression  "mityabadim  " 
(=  "became  Jews")  occurs. 

According  to  Philo,  a  proselyte  is  one  who  aban- 
dons polytheism  and  adopts  the  worship  of  the  One 
tJod("De  P<enitentia,"  §  2;  "  De  Caritate,"  S  12). 
Jose])hus  describes  the  convert  as  one  who  adopt.s. 
the  Jewish  customs,  following  the  laws  of  the  Jew.s 
and  worshiping  God  as  they  do — one  who  has  be- 
come a  Jew  ("Ant."  xx.  3,  ^§  1,  4;  comp.  xviii.  3, 
fi  5;  for  another  description  see  the  Apocalypse  of 
Haruch,  xii.  3.  4;  xlii.  5).  By  many  scholars  the 
opinion  is  held  that  the  phrase  "yir'e  Adonai  "  de- 
notes either  proselytes  in  general  or  a  certjiin  das* 
("ger  tosliab";  see  below).  This  interpretation  is. 
that  of  the  ^Midrash  (Lev.  R.  iii.  ;  Shohir  Tub  to  Ps. 
xxii.  22).  While  this  construction  is  borne  out  by 
some  passages  (Ps.  cxv.  11-13.  cxviii.  4,  cxxxv.  20), 
in  others  the  reference  is  clearly  to  native  Israelites 
(Ps.  XV.  4,  xxii.  23-2."),  xxv.  12-14,  et  al.).  For  the 
value  of  the  term  in  the  New  Testament  (in  the 
Acts)  .see  Bertholet,  "Die  Stelliing  der  Israeliten 
und  der  Juden  zn  den  Freniden "  (pp.  328-334), 
and  O.  lloltzmann,  "  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgescli." 
(p.  185).  According  to  Schi'irer  ("Die  Juden  im 
Bosporanischen  Heiebe."  in  "Sitzungslieriehte  der 
Berliner  Akademie."  1897).  the  phrase  "those  who 
fear  the  Jlost  High  God  "  designates  associations  of 
Greeks  in  the  first  post  Christian  centuries,  who  had 
taken  their  name  and  their  monotheistic  faith  from 
the  Jews,  but  still  retained  many  of  the  elements  of 
Greek  life  and  religion  (see  Jacob  Bernays,  "Die 
Gottesfl'irehtigen  liei  Juvenal,"  in  his  "Gesammeltc 
Seliriften."  ii.  71-80). 

The  attitude  of  ancient  Israel  to  proselytes  and 

proselytism  is  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  term 

"ger  "as  sketched  above,  whicli,  again,  reflects  the 

progressive  changes  incidental  to  the 

Historic  development  of  Israel  from  a  nation 
Conditions,  into  a  religious  congregation  under 
the  priestly  law.  (For  the  position  of 
strangers  see  Gentile.)  Ezra's  policy,  foiui<led  on 
the  belief  that  the  new  commonwealth  should  be 
of  the  holy  seed,  naturally  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  of  foreign  origin.  Still,  the  non-Israelite  could 
gain  admittance  through  circumcision  (see  Ex.  xii.). 

Pre-exilic  Israel  had  but  little  reason  to  seek  pros- 
elytes or  concern  itself  with  their  status  and  recep- 
tion. The  "strangers"  in  its  midst  were  not  many 
(II  Chron.  ii.  16  is  certainly  unhistorical).  As  "cli- 
ents," they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munit}'.  Such  laws  as  refer  to  them  in  pre-exilic 
legislation,  especially  if  compared  with  the  legisla- 
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tive  provisions  of  other  nations,  may  justly  be  said 
to  he  luiinane  (see  Deuteronomy;  Gentile).  Tliat 
the  aboriginal  population  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion was  due  to  their  constituting  a  constant  peril 
to  the  monotheistic  religion.  Hence  the  cruel  pro- 
visions for  their  extermination,  which,  however, 
were  not  carried  into  effect. 

During  tlie  Exile  Israel  came  in  contact  with  non- 
Israelites  in  a  new  and  more  intimate  degree,  and 
Deutero-Isaiah  reflects  the  consequent  change  in 
Israel's  attitude  (see  passages  quoted  above).  Even 
after  the  restoration  Ezra's  position  was  not  with- 
out its  opponents.  The  books  of  Jonah  and  Huth 
testify  to  the  views  held  by  the  anti-Ezra  pleaders 
for  a  non-racial  and  all-embracing  Israel.  Not  only 
did  Greek  Judaism  tolerate  the  reception  of  prose- 
lytes, but  it  even  seems  to  have  been  active  in  its 
clesire  for  the  spread  of  Jewish  monotheism  (comp. 
Schlirer,  I.e.).  Philo's  references  to  proselj'tes  make 
this  sure  (comp.  Renan,  "Le  Judaisme  eu  Fait  de 
Religion  et  de  Race"). 

According  to  Josephus  tliere  prevailed  in  his  day 
among  the  inhabitants  of  both  Greek  and  barbarian 
cities  ("Contra  Ap."  ii.,  g  39)  a  great  xeal  for  the 
Jewi.sh  religion.  This  statement  refers  to  Emperor 
Domitian's  last  years,  two  decades  after  Jerusalem's 
fall.  It  shows  that  throughout  the  Roman  empire 
Judaism  had  made  inroads  upon  the  pagan  religions. 
Latin  writers  furnish  evidence  corroborating  this. 
It  is  true  that  Tacitus  ("Hist."  iv.  .5)  is  anxious  to 
convey  the  impression  that  only  the  most  despicable 
elements  of  the  population  were  found  among  these 
converts  to  Judaism ;  but  this  is  amply  refuted  by 
other  Roman  historians,  as  Dio  Cassius  (67,  14,  68), 
Cicero  ("Pro  Flacco,"  §  28),  Horace  ("Satires,"  i.  9, 
69;  iv.  142),  and  Juvenal  (xiv.  96). 

Among  converts  of  note  ape  mentioned  the  royal 

family  of  Adiabcne — Queen  Helena  and  her  sons 

Izates  and  Monobazus  ("Ant."  xx.,.ch.  2-4),  Flavins 

Clemens   (Dio  Cassius,   I.e.),  Fulvia,    the  wife    of 

Saturninus,  a  senator  (Pliilo,  "Contra 

Roman  Flaccum,"  ed.  IMangey.  ii.,  §  517; 
Proselytes.  "Ant."  xiii.  9,  §  1;  11,  §  3)-  Women 
seem  to  liave  predominated  among 
them  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  20,  §  2;  "Ant."  xviii.  3, 
§  0;  Suk.  23;  Yer.  Suk.  ii.  4;  'Ab.  Zarah  10;  comp. 
Griitz,  "Die  Judischen  Proselytenim  Rimierreiche," 
Breslau,  1884;  Huidekoper,  "Judaism  in  Rome"). 

In  Palestine,  too,  proselytes  must  have  been  both 
numerically  and  socially  of  importance.  Otherwise 
the  Tannaira  would  have  had  no  justitieation  for 
discussing  their  status  and  the  conditions  of  their 
reception.  Common  prejudice  imputes  to  Pharisee- 
ism  an  aversion  to  proselytes,  but  jierhaps  this  idea 
calls  for  modification.  That  aversion,  if  it  existed, 
may  have  been  due  to  the  part  taken  in  Jewish  his- 
tory by  Ilerod,  a  descendant  of  the  Idumeans  wliom 
John  Hyrcanus  had  compelled  to  embrace  Judaism 
—a  fate  shared  later  by  the  Itureans  ( "  Ant. ''  xiii.  9,  § 
1 ;  XV.  7,  S5  9;  comp.  xiii.  9,  g  3).  The"  proselyte  anec- 
dotes" in  which  Hillel  and  Shammai  have  a  central 
part  (Shab.  31a)  certainly  suggest  that  the  antip- 
athy to  proselytes  was  not  shared  by  all,  while  R. 
Simeon's  dictum  that  the  hand  of  welcome  should 
be  extended  to  the  proselyte  (Lev.  R.  ii.  8).  that  he 
might  be  brought  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekinah, 


indicates  a  disposition  quite  the  reverse.  In  lliis 
C(mnectiontlie  censure  of  the  Phariseesin  Matt.  xxv. 
15  is  significant.  GrUtz  (l.r.  p.  30).  it  is  true,  argues 
tliat  the  ver.se  refers  to  an  aetnal  incident,  the  voy- 
age of  R.  Gamaliel,  R.  Eliczer  b.  Azariah,  R.  Joshua, 
and  R.  Akiba  to  Rome,  where  tliey  converted  Fla- 
vins ClemeijB.  a  nephew  of  Emperor  Domitiau.  But 
the  more  acceptable  interpretation  is  that  given  by 
Jellinek  ("H.  H."  v.,  p.  xlvi.).  according  to  which 
the  passionate  outburst  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  condemns  the  Pharisaic  practise  of  win- 
ning over  every  year  at  least  one  pro.selyte  each 
(comp.  Gen.  R.  xxviii.).  There  is  good  ground  also 
for  the  contention  of  Gratz  {I.e.  p.  33)  that  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Tem- 
ple Judaism  made  many  conquests,  especially 
among  Romans  of  the  upper  classes.  Among  the 
proselytes  of  this  time  a  certain  Jiidah,  an  Am- 
monite, is  mentioned.  Contrary  to  tlie  Biblical  law 
prohibiting  marriage  between  Jews  and  Ammonites, 
lie  is  allowed  to  marry  a  Jewess,  the  decision  being 
brought  about  largely  by  Jo.shua's  influence  (Yad. 
iv.  4;  Tosef.,  Yad.  ii.  7;  comp.  Ber.  28a). 

Other  cases  in  which  Biblical  marriage-proliibi- 
tions  were  set  aside  were  those  of  Menyamin,  an 
Egyptian  (on  the  authority  of  R.  Akiba;  Tosef., 
Kid.  v.  5;  Yer.  Yeb.  9b;  sifre,  Ki  TIssa,  2.53;  Yeb. 
76b,  78a;  Sotah  9a).  Onkelos,  or  Akylas  (Aquila), 
from  Pontus  (Tosef.,  Dem.  vi.  13;  Yer.  Dem.  26d), 
Veturia  Paulla,  called  Sarah  after  her  conversion 
(see  Schlirer,  "  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in 
Rom,"  p.  35,  No.  11,  Leipsie,  1879). 

At  this  epoch,  too,  the  necessity  for  determining 
the  status  of  the  "half-converts"  grew  imperative. 
By  "half-converts"  is  meant  a  class  of  men  and 
women  of  non-Jewish  birth  who,  forsaking  their 
ancestral  pagan  and  jiolytheistie  religions,  embraced 
monotheism  and  adi)i)ted  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Jewish  morality,  without,  however,  submitting 
to  circumcision  or  observing  other  ceremonial  laws. 
They  have  been  identified  with  the  "yir'e  Adonai " 
(the  ar/iSo/ievot  tov  Oiov).  Their  number  was  very 
large  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
and  following  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  Ps.  xv.  has 
been  interpreted  as  referring  to  them. 

In  order  to  find  a  prece<lent  the  Rabbis  went  so 
far  as  to  assume  that  jiroselytes  of  this  order  were 
recognized  in  Biblical  law,  apjilying  to  them  the 
term  "toslial)"(" sojourner,"  "aborig- 
Semi-  iue,"  referring  to  the  Canaanites;  see 
Converts.  JIaimonides'  explanation  in  "Yad," 
Issure  Biah.  xiv.  7;  see  Grjltz,  I.e.  p. 
15),  in  connection  with  "ger"  (see  Ex.  xxv.  47, 
where  the  better  reading  would  be  "  we-toshab"). 
Another  name  for  one  of  this  class  was  "  proselyte 
of  the  gate"  ("ger  ha-sha'ar,"  that  is,  one  under 
Jewish  civil  jurisdiction;  comp.  Dent.  v.  14,  xiv.  21, 
referring  to  the  stranger  who  had  legal  claims  upon 
the  generosity  and  protection  of  his  .lewish  neigh- 
bors). In  order  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  these 
the  neophyte  had  publicly  to  assume,  before  three 
"haberim,"  or  men  of  anthonty,  the  soh-mn  obliga- 
tion not  to  worship  idols,  an  obligation  which  in- 
volved the  recognition  of  the  seven  Noachian 
injunctions  as  binding  (Ab.  Zarah  64b;  "Yad," 
Issure  Biah,  xiv.  7). 
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The  applkiitiim  to  Imlf-coiivwls  of  all  the  laws 
obligaliiry  iipnii  the  sdiis  of  .lacob,  iiicliidiiig  tliosf 
that  rcfiT  to  llic  taking  ol"  inliTcsl,  or  to  relaining 
thi'ir  hill-  overnight,  or  to  drinUiiig  wine  made  by 
non-Ji'Ws,  seems  to  have  led  to  discussion  and  dis- 
sension among  the  rabbiniial  aiilh<irilies. 

Tlio  more  rigorous  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to 
insist  upon  such  converts  observing  the  enlire  Law. 
with  the  exception  of  tlie  reservations  and  modilica- 
tions  explicitly  nnide  in  their  behalf.  The  more 
lenient  were  ready  to  accord  them  full  eciuality 
with  Jew.s  as  soon  as  tliey  had  solemnly  l'i)rsworn 
idolatry.  The  "  via  media"  was  taken  by  those  that 
regarded  public  adherence  to  the  seven  Noaehian  iire- 
cepts  as  the  indisjiensable  prereciuisitc  (Gerim  iii.  ; 
•Ab.  Zarah  G4b;  Yer.  Yeb,  M:  Griltz.  /.'•.  pj).  19- 
20).  The  outward  sign  of  this  adherence  to  Juda- 
ism was  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Gratz,  I.e. 
pp.  20  (t  ieq. ;  but  conip.  Ker.  8b). 

The  recognition  of  these  quasiproselytes  rendered 

it  obligatory  tiiion  the  Jews  to  treat  them  as  brothers 

(see 'Ab.  Zarah  fl.^i:    Pes.  21a).     But  by  the  third 

century   the   steady   growth    of    Christianity    ha<l 

caused  these  qualified  conversions  to 

Influence     Judaism  to  be  regarded  with  incrcas- 

of  Chris-     ing   disfavor.     According   to  Simeon 

tianity.  b.  Elea/.ar,  this  form  of  adojition  into 
Juilaism  was  valid  only  when  the 
institution  of  the  jubilee  also  was  observed,  that  is, 
according  to  th<^  common  understanding  of  his  dic- 
tum, during  the  national  existence  of  Israel  ('Ar. 
29a).  A  similar  observation  of  Maimonides  ("  Yad," 
Issurc  Biah,  xiv.  1-^;  ih.  'Akkum,  x.  0)  is  <'onstrued 
in  the  same  sense.  It  seems  more  i>robable  that 
Maimonides  an<l  Simeon  ben  Eleazjir  wishe<l  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that,  for  their  day.  the  institution  of 
the  ger  toshab  was  without  practical  warrant  in 
the  Torah.  U.  Johanan  declares  that  if  after  a  pro- 
bation of  twelve  months  the  ger  toshab  did  not 
submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  heathen  ('Ab.  Zarah  05a;  the  same 
period  of  jirobation  is  tixed  by  Hanina  bar  llama  in 
Yer.  Yeb.  8d). 

In  contradistinction  to  the  ger  toshab.  the  full 
proselyte  was  designated  as  "  ger  ha-zedek,"  "ger 
lia-berit"  (a  sincere  and  righteous  proselyte,  one  who 
has  submitted  to  circumcision  ;  seeMek.,  Mishpatim, 
IS;  Gerim  iii.).  The  common,  technical  term  for 
"making  a  convert"  in  rabbinical  literature  is 
"ljal)I)el"  (to  accept),  or  "karel)  tal.iat  kanfc  ha- 
Shekinah  "  (to  bring  one  near,  or  under  the  wings  of, 
the  Shekinah).  This  phrase  plainly  presup|)oses  an 
active  propaganda  for  winning  converts  (eomp.  Cunt. 
H.  V.  16,  where  God  is  referred  to  as  making  propa- 
gandic  efforts).  In  fact,  that  proselytes  are  wel- 
come in  Israel  and  are  beloved  of  God  is  the  theme 
of  many  a  rabbinical  homily  (Ruth  U.  iii.;  Tan., 
Wayikra  [ed.  Bubcr,  3];  see  also  Mek.,  Mishjia- 
tim,  18;  Tos<'f..  Demai.  ii.  10;  Bek.  32a). 

Eleazar  b.  Pedat  sees  in  Israel's  dispersion  the 
divine  purpo.se  of  winning  pro.selytes  (Pes.  87b). 
Jethro  is  the  classical  witness  to  the  argument  of 
other  proselytes  that  the  "door  was  not  shut  in  the 
face  of  the  hiathen"  (Pesik.  U.  3o).  lie  is  intro- 
duced as  writing  a  letter  to  Jloses  (>Iek.,  Yitro. 
'Amalek,  1)  advLsiug  him  to  make  the  entry  into 


Judaism  easy  for  jiroselytes.    Ruth  and  Kalial)  are 

(luoted  as  illustrating  the  same  lesscju  (Shoher  'j'ob  to 

Ps.  v.  11).   Emperor  Antoninus  also  i.s 

Views  Con-  mentioned  as  a  luo.selyte  (Yer.  Meg. 

cerning  72b,  74a)  whose  conversion  illustrates 
Proselytes,  the  desirability  of  making  converts. 
The  circmnslanee  that  Nero  ((V\\. 
TjOa).  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  Biblical  persecutors  of 
Israel,  are  represente<l  as  having  linally  cTubraeed 
Judaism  (Sanh.  SHib).  the  further  fact  that  almost 
every  great  Biblical  hero  is  regarded  as  an  active 
propagandist,  and  that  great  teachers  like  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion,  Akiba  and  Meir,  were  proselytes,  or 
were  regariled  as  proselytes  or  as  descendiints  of 
proselytes  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  i.  5-6),  go  far 
to  suggest  that  proselytes  were  not  always  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  According  to  .loshua  ben 
Ilananiah,  "food"  and  "raiment"  in  Deut.  x.  18  re- 
fer to  the  learning  and  the  cloak  of  honor  which 
are  in  store  for  the  pro.sclyte  (Gen.  R.  Ixx.).  Job 
xxxi.  83  was  explained  as  inculcating  the  jiraetise 
of  holding  off  applicants  with  the  left  hand  while 
drawing  tliein  near  with  the  right  (Yer.  Saidi.  2!)h). 
Modern  researches  have  shown  jiositivcly  that  Ju- 
daism sent  forth  apostles.  Jethro  was  ii  type  of 
these  propagandists  (see  Bacher,  "Ag.  Tan."  i.  210; 
Ilarnack,  "  Die  Mission  uud  Ausbreitung  des  Cliris- 
tentums,"  pp.  2:17-240,  Leipsic,  1902;  GrStz, 
"Gesch."  3d  ed.,  vol.  iv..  note  21;  S.  Krauss,  "Die 
Judischen  Apostel,"  in  "J.  Q.  R."  xvii.  370). 

Sincerity  of  motive  in  the  proselyte  was  insisted 
u])on.  Care  was  taken  to  exclude  those  who  were 
prompted  to  embrace  Judaism  by  the  desire  to  con- 
tract an  advantageous  marriage,  by  the  hope  of 
wealth  or  honor,  by  fear  or  superstitious  dreams 
(R.  Nehemiah,  in  Y'eb.  24b;  comp.  70a).  The  nnd- 
rashic  amplitication  of  the  conver.sation  between 
Naomi  and  Ruth  (Ruth  R.  i.  10;  Yeb.  47b)  reveals 
the  kindof  coniluct  the  Rabbisdreaded  in  proselytes 
and  what  admonitions,  with  the  penalties  for  dis- 
regarding them,  they  thought  wise  to  imiuess  upon 
the  candidates.  Attendance  at  theaters  and  cir- 
cuses, living  in  houses  without  mezuzot.  and  un- 
chastity  were  among  the  former.  The  same  spirit 
of  caution  is  apparent  in  a  midrashic  illustration  to 
the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  which  the  juoselyte 
wife  is  warned  by  her  husbund  against  eating  bread 
with  unclean  hands,  partaking  of  tmtithed  fiuil,  or 
violating  the  Sabbath  or  her  marriage  vow  (Ab.  R. 
N.  i. ).  From  Ruth's  experience  the  rule  was  de- 
rived that  proselytes  must  be  refused  receptioQ 
three  times,  but  not  oftener  (Ruth  R.  ii.). 

The  details  of  the  act  of  reception  seem  not  to 
have  been  settled  detinitely  before  the  second  Chris- 
tian century.  From  the  law  that  proselyte  and 
native  Israelite  should  be  treated  alike 

Mode  of  (Num.  xv.  14  et  scr/,)  the  inference  was 
Keception.  drawn  that  circumcision,  the  bath  of 
puriltcation,  and  sacrifi('e  were  prereq- 
uisites for  conversion  (com]).  "Yad."  Issure  Biah, 
xiii.  4).  The  sacrifice  was  to  be  an  "  'olat  bchemah  " 
(a  burnt  offering  of  cattle;  ih.  xiii.  5;  Ker.  ii.  1 ;  8b. 
9a);  but  to  lessen  the  hardship  an  oUering  of  fowls 
was  accepted  as  sufticient.  Neglect  to  bring  this 
offering  entailed  certain  restrictions,  but  <lid  not  in- 
validate the  conversion  if  the  other  conditions  were 
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complied  witli.  After  the  dcstiuetion  of  the  Tern- 
l)le,  when  iiU  sacrifices  were  suspended,  it  was  or- 
dained that  proselytes  should  set  aside  a  small  coin 
in  lieu  of  the  offering,  so  that  in  case  the  Temple 
were  rebuilt  they  might  at  once  purchase  the  offering. 
Later,  when  the  prospect  of  the  rebuilding  of  tiie 
Temjile  grew  very  remote  ("mi-pene  ha-takkalah  "), 
even  this  requirement  was  droi)ped  (com|>.  Ker.  8a; 
R.    H.   31b;    Gerim  ii.  ;   Tosef..  Sliekalim,  iii.  22). 

Nor  was  it,  at  one  time,  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  authorities  that  circumcision  was  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. I{.  Eliezer  ben  Ilyrcanus  carried  on  a 
controversy  on  this  subject  with  K.  Jo.shua,  the  lat- 
ter pleading  for  the  possibility  of  omitting  the  rite, 
the  former  insisting  on  its  performance  (Yeb.  46u). 
The  point  seems  to  have  remained  unsettled  for  the 
time  (see  Grittz,  "Die  Jiidischen  Proselyten."  p.  13). 
For  Rabbi  .loshua  the  "  tebilah  "  (bath  of  purifica- 
tion) was  sufficient,  while  his  antagonist  required 
both  circumcision  and  bath. 

The  bitterness  engendered  by  the  Iladrianic  perse- 
cution undoubtedly  prompted  the  Rabbis  to  make 
conversion  as  difficult  as  possible.  It  is  more  than 
a  mere  supposition  that  both  at  that  period  and  ear- 
lier Jews  suffered  considerably  from  the  cowardice 
and  treachery  of  proselytes,  who  often  acted  as  spies 
or,  to  escape  the  "fiscus  Judaicus  "  (see  Gratz,  ^.i". 
pp.  7  et  seq.),  denounced  the  Jews  to  the  Romans. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  reported  in  connection 
with  Simeon  ben  Yohai's  sufferings  (Shab.  33b). 
This  circumstance  explains  the  reasons  that  led  to 
the  introduction  into  the  daily  liturgy  of  a  prayer 
against  the  "denunciators  and  slanderers"  ("  meso- 
rot,"  "minim";  see  Joel,  "Blicke  in  die  Religions- 
ge.sch."  i.  33).  Yet  the  true  proselytes  were  all 
the  more  higlily  esteemed;  a  benediction  in  their 
behalf  was  added  to  the  eighteen  of  the  Shemoneh 
'Esreh,  and  later  was  incorporated  with  tliat  for 
the  elders  and  pious  (Tosef. ,  Ber.  iii. ;  Yer.  Bcr.  8a ; 
Ta'an.  85c;  comp.  Griitz,  I.e.  p.  11). 

After  the  Iladrianic  rebellion  the  following  pro- 
cedure came  into  u.se.  A  complete  "court,"  or 
"board,"  of  rabbinical  authorities  was  alone  made 
competent  to  sanction  the  reception.  The  candidate 
was  first  solemnly  admonished  to  consider  the 
worldly  disadvantages  and  the  religious  burdens  in- 
volved in  the  intended  step.  He,  or  she,  was  asked, 
"  Whatinduces  thee  to  join  us?  Dost  thou  not  know 
that,  in  these  days,  the  Israelites  are  in  trouble, 
oppressed,  despised,  and  subjected  to  endless  suf- 
ferings?" If  he  replied,  "I  know  it,  and  I  am  un- 
worthy to  share  their  glorious  lot,"  he  was  re- 
min<led  most  impressively  that  while  a  heathen  he 
was  liable  to  no  penalties  for  eating 

Influence     fat   or    desecrating    the    Sabbath,  or 

of  the        for  .similar  trespasses,  but  as  soon  as 

Hadrianic    he  became  a  Jew,  he  must  suffer  e.\- 

Per-  cisiou   for  the  former,  and  death  by 

secution.  stoning  for  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rewards  in  .store  for  the 
faithful  were  also  explained  to  him.  If  the  appli- 
cant remained  lirm,  he  was  circumci.scd  in  tlie  jires- 
ence  of  three  rabbis,  and  then  led  to  be  baptized ; 
but  even  while  in  the  bath  he  was  instructed  by 
learned  teachers  in  the  graver  and  the  lighter  obliga- 
tions which  be  was  undertaking.     After  this  he  was 


considered  a  Jew  (Yeb.  47a.  b).  Tlie  presence  of  tliree 
men  was  required  also  at  the  Ijath  of  women  con- 
verts, though  <lue  precautions  were  taken  not  to 
affront  their  modesty.  This  procedure  is  obliga- 
tory at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  rabbin- 
ical codes  (see  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  Deah,  208; 
"Yad,"Issure  Biah,  xiv.).  The  ceremony  should 
be  performed  by  a  properly  constituted  board  of 
three  learned  men,  and  in  the  daytime;  but  if  only 
two  were  present  and  the  ceremony  took  jilace  at 
night,  it  would  not  therefore  be  invalid.  The  cere- 
mony of  conversion  could  not  take  place  on  the  Sal)- 
bath  or  on  a  holy  day  (ih.).  Proper  evidence  of  con- 
version was  reipiired  before  the  claimant  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  proselyte,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
piety  of  conduct  was  a  presumption  in  his  favor. 
If  the  convert  reverted  to  his  former  waysof  living, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  rebellious  Israelite,  not  as  a 
heathen;  his  marriage  with  a  Jewess,  for  instance, 
was  not  invalidated  by  his  lapses.  The  conversion 
of  a  pregnant  woman  included  also  the  child.  Mi- 
nors could  be  converted  witli  their  parents,  or  even 
alone,  by  the  bet  din,  but  they  were  permitted  to 
recant  when  of  age. 

The  proselyte  is  regarded  as  a  new-born  child ; 
hence  his  former  family  connections  are  considered 
as  endeil,  and  he  might  legally  marry  his  own  mother 
or  .sister;  but  lest  he  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
new  status  is  less  holy  than  his  former,  such  unions 
arc  prohibited  (see  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Yorcli  Deah, 
209;  "Yad,"Issure  Biah,  xiv.  13).  This  conception 
of  the  proselyte's  new  birth  (Yeb.  62a;  Yer.  Yel). 
4a)  and  of  his  new  status  with  reference  to  his  old 
family  is  the  subject  of  many  a  halakic  di.scussion 
(Yeb.  xi.  2;  Yer.  Yeb.  I.e. :  et  al.)  and  has  led  to  cer- 
tain regulations  concerning  marriages  contracted 
either  before  or  after  conversion  ("Yad,"/.c,  xiv. 
13  et  seq. ;  with  reference  to  the  first-fruit  offering 
see  Yer.  Bik.  64a ;  Tosef.,  Bik.  i.  2).  That  many  of 
the  earlier   rabbis  were   opposed   to   proselytes  is 

jdain    from   oliservations  imputed  to 

TJnfavor-     them.     R.  Eliezer  is  credited  with  the 

able  Vie'w.   opinion  that  the  nature  of  proselytes 

is  corrupt,  and  that  hence  they  are 
apt  to  become  backsliders  (,Mek.,  Mishpatim,  18;  B. 
K.  59b;  Gerim  iv.).  Jose  ben  Judah  insists  that  any 
candidate  should  be  rejected  unless  he  binds  himself 
to  observe  not  only  every  tittle  of  the  Tonih  but  all 
the  precepts  of  the  scribes,  even  to  the  least  of  them 
(Tosef.,  Dem.  ii.  5;  Sifra  91a.  to  Lev.  xix.  34). 

Sad  experience  or  personal  fanaticism  underlies 
the  oft-cited  statement — in  reality  a  play  upon  Isa. 
xiv.  1 — -that  proselytes  are  as  burdensome  to  Isniel 
as  leprosy  (Yeb.  47b.  109b;  Kid.  70b;  'Ab.  Zandi3b; 
Ket.  11a;  Niddah  13b);  or  the  liictnm  that  prose- 
lytes will  not  be  received  during  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  ("  Yad."  Issiire  Biah,  xiii -xiv.  ;  ib.  'Aba- 
dim,  ix. ;  Yoreli  Deah,  268).  While  evil  upon  evil 
is  predicted  for  the  "mekabbele  girim  "  (propagan- 
dists; Yeb.  109b),  the  proselytes  themselves,  notwith- 
standing their  new  birth,  are  sjiid  to  be  exposed  to  in- 
tense suffering,  which  is  variously  explained  asdue 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  Law  ( Yeb.  48b),  or  to  the 
presence  of  an  impure  motive  in  their  conversion 
(e.g.,  fear  instead  of  love),  or  to  previous  miscon- 
duct (Yeb.  68b).     Nevertheless,  once  received,  they 
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were  to  be  treated  as  tlic  licers  of  Uio  Jew  by 
birtli. 

Accordiug  to  R.  Simeon  1).  Lukish,  proselytes  are 
more  precious  at  Sinai  llian  Israel  was,  for  the  latter 
woulil  not  have  taUen  the  "  kingdom"  upon  himself 
had  not  mira<les  accompanied  revelation,  while  the 
former  assume  the  "  kingdom  "  without  having  seen 
even  one  miracle.  Hence  an  injury  to  a  proselyte 
is  tantamount  to  an  injury  to  God  (Tan..  Lek  Leka. 
begimiing;  Ilag.  5a).  The  proselyte  might  marry 
without  restriction  ("Yad,"  Issure  Biah,  xii.  ITj. 
Th(^  descendants  of  Amnion,  Moab,  Egypt,  and 
Kdom  formed  an  exception :  the  males  of  Amnion 
and  Moab  were  excluded  forever,  though  uo  restric- 
tion existed  against  marriage  with  their  women. 
Descendants  of  Egyptians  and  Edomites  of  either 
sex  were  proscribed  in  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions; the  third  enjoyed  full  connubial  rights.  But 
these  restrictions  were  assumed  to  liave  been  ren- 
dered inoperative  by  Sennacherib's  conquest,  and 
thcreforD  as  having  uo  authority  in  later  times 
("Yad," /.c.  xii.  17-24). 

Besides  the  proselytes  already  mentioned,  all  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  period,  there  are  records  of 
others  later.  Among  these  were  the  kings  of  the 
Jewish  Ilimyarite  empire;  Arab  tribes  (before  the 
(ith  cent.);  Dhu  Nuwas;  Ilarith  ibu  'Anir;  the 
Ivcnites;  AVarakah  ibn-Naufal ;  theChazars.  JIany 
also  inu.st  liave  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Chris- 
tians; this  would  be  the  natural  inference  from  the 
prohibition  of  conversion  to  Judaism  issued  b^'  the 
Councils  of  Orleans,  repeating  previous  jirohibitions 
by  Emperor  Constantine.  The  code  of  Alfonso  X. 
made  conversion  to  Judaism  a  capital  crime  (Graetz, 
"IIist."ii.  nO-J;  iii.  37,  59.5). 

In  modern  times  conversions  to  Judaism  arc  not 

very  numerous.     Marriage  is.  in  contravention   of 

the  rabbinical  caution,  in  most  instances  the  motive, 

and  proselytes  of  the  feminine  sex  pre- 

In  Modern    dominate.     In  some  of  the  new  rituals 

Times.  formulas  for  the  reception  of  prose- 
lytes are  found^for  instance,  in  Eiu- 
liorn's  "  'Olat  Tamid  "  (German  cd.).  Instruction  in 
the  Jewish  religion  iirecedes  the  ceremony,  which, 
after  circumcision  and  baptism,  consists  in  a  public 
confession  of  faith,  in  the  main  amounting  to  a  repu- 
diation of  certain  Christian  dogmas,  and  concluding 
with  the  reciting  of  the  Shema'.  Some  agitation  oc- 
curred in  American  Jewry  over  the  abrogation  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  an  adult  neophyte  ("milat 
gerim ").  I.  M.  Wise  made  such  a  proposition 
before  the  Rabbinical  Conference  at  Philadelphia 
(Nov.,  1800).  but  his  subsetiuent  attitude  (.see  "The 
Isnielite"  and  "  Die  Deborah,"  Dec,  ISfiO.  and  Jan., 
1870)  on  the  question  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he 
was  in  earnest  in  making  the  proposition.  Bernard 
Felsenthal  ("Zur  Proseiytenfrage."  Chicago,  1878) 
raised  the  question  about  ten  years  later,  arguing  in 
favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  rite  and  quoting  R. 
Joshua's  ojiinion  among  others.  The  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis  finally,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  I.  JI.  Wi.se,  resolved  not  to  insist  on  milat 
gerim.  and  devised  regulations  for  the  solemn  recep- 
tion of  proselytes.  I.  S.  Jloses  has  [iroposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  congregations  of  semiproselytes,  re- 
viving, as  it  were,  the  institution  of  the  ger  toshab. 


Certain  restrictions  regulating  the  status  of  women 
proselytes  are  found  in  the  ^Nlishnah.  Girls  born 
before  the  conversion  of  their  mothers  were  not  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions 
concerning  a  slanderous  report  as  to 

Female  virginity  set  forth  in  Deut.  xxii.  13-21 
Proselytes,  (sec  Ket.  iv.  3);  and  if  found  untrue  to 
their  marriage  vows,  their  i)unishment 
was  strangulation,  not  lapidation.  Only  such  female 
[iroselytes  as  at  conversion  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  three  years  and  one  day,  and  even  they  not  in 
all  cases,  were  treated,  in  the  law  regulating  matri- 
mony, as  was  the  native  Jewish  woman  ((i.  i.  2, 4  ;  iii. 
1,  2).  Proselytes  were  not  allowed  to  become  the 
wivesof  priests;  daughters  of  proselytes, only  in  case 
one  of  the  jiarenls  was  a  Jew  by  birth  (Yeb.  vi.  5; 
Kid.  iv.  7;  see  CoiiKN).  R.  Jose  objects  to  the  re- 
qtnrement  that  one  parent  must  be  of  Jewish  birth 
(Kid.  I.e.).  On  the  other  hand,  proselytes  could  con- 
tract marriages  with  men  who,  according  to  Deut. 
xxii.  3,  were  barred  from  marr3ing  Jewish  women 
(Yeb.  viii.  2).  While  a  proselyte  woman  wasdei-med 
liable  to  the  ordeal  of  jealousy  described  in  Num. 
V.  11.  (Eduy.  V.  6).  the  provisions  of  the  Law  re- 
garding the  collection  of  damages  in  the  case  of 
injury  to  pregnant  women  were  construed  as  not 
applicable  to  her  (B.  K.  v.  4,  but  consult  Gemara; 
"R.  E.  J."  xiii.  318). 

In  these  passages  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Pentateuchal  texts,  as  restricted  to  Israel,  jirevails, 
and  in  a  similar  spirit,  iu  the  order  of  Prkcedekce 
as  laid  down  in  Hor.  iii.  8,  onlj'  the  manumit- 
ted slave  is  assigned  inferior  rank  to  the  proselyte, 
the  bastard  and  the  "  natin  "  taking  precedence  over 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  was  deemed  sinful  to  remind  a  proselyte  of 
his  ancestors  or  to  speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of 
them  and  their  life  (R.  M.  iv.  10). 

BniLKKiUAPHV  :  Hastincs,  Dirt.  Jtilile;  HambiirKcr,  It.  /?.  T.: 
(iriitz.  fjt'si'lt.:  Kiilisrh,  Bible  Stiidici<,  vul.  ii.  (tlie  IJcKtk  of 
•lonalii,  Loinluu.  ISTS. 
.1.  E.  G.  II. 

PROSER,  MOSER  :  Russian  Hebraist ;  born 
at  Keidani,  government  of  Kovno,  Jan.  1,  1840. 
Proser  pursued  the  conventional  course  of  He- 
brew education  and  studied  Talmud  iu  various  ye- 
shibot.  In  1858  he  went  to  Wilna  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  rabbinical  seminary  there,  but  owing  to 
his  father's  opposition  and  to  his  own  poor  health 
he  was  compelled  to  return  liome.  In  18G3  Proser 
went  to  Kovno,  wliere  he  became  private  instructor 
in  Hebrew,  and  where  he  made  the  acfpiaintancc 
of  Abraham  JIapu.  Pioser  began  his  literary  career 
with  pseudonymous  (Ezra  meha-Shafer,  etc.)  con- 
tributions to  "Ha-Meliz."  In  1870  he  went  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  became  instructor  in  the  orphan 
a.sylum  founded  by  Baroness  Gi'inzburg.  and  when 
"  Ha-Meliz  "  was  established  in  St.  Petersburg  (1871) 
Proser  was  appointed  editor  of  the  department  "Be- 
Arzenu." 
Bibliography  :  Sefer  Zikkamii.  p.  30(1,  Warsaw,  1S89. 

n.  R.  A.  S.  W. 

PROSKURO"V:  Russian  town,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia.  The  Jewish  community  there  has 
one  large  and  eight  smaller  synagogues,  and  a  Tal- 
mud Torah  built  by  the  late  Hayyim  Masel  iumeni- 
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orj'  of  liis  father,  Phinehas.  The  expenses  of  tlie 
Talnuifl  Torali  are  met  by  a  grant  of  iS.OOO  rubles 
annually  from  the  income  of  the  meat-tax.  There 
are  also  a  Jewish  school  for  boys  and  one  lor  girls,  a 
library,  founded  by  the  Zionists,  and  various  other 
institutions.  The  town  has  a  total  population  of 
22,915,  about  39  per  cent  being  Jews  (1897). 

The  district  of  Proskurov,  exclusive  of  the  city, 
has  a  iiopulation  of  304,340,  of  which  H  per  cent  are 
Jews— a  decrease  from  the  proportion  of  1866,  when 
there  were  12.616  Jews  there  (9  per  cent)  in  a  total 
population  of  141,702. 

BniLKKiRAPiiv :     Brockhaus-Efron,    EntziliUiiiedichei<ki   Sln- 
TO7-;  Ha-Metiz,  19U3,  No.  B;  Senienov,  Umui'aliclieKko-Sta- 
tMicheski  Sloiar. 
u.  It.  P.   Wl. 

PKOSSNITZ  :  Austrian  manufacturing  town,  in 
the  provinrc  of  Jloravia.  Probably  its  earliest  Jew- 
ish .settlement  dated  from  the  latter  half  of  the  tif- 
teenth  century,  when  exiles  from  OlmCtz  found  a 
refuge  there  (U.W).  Up  to  the  time  when  the  re- 
striction on  the  freedom  of  residence  of  Jews  in 
Austria  was  removed,  Prossnitz  was  the  second  lar- 
gest congregation  in  ^lora via,  numbering  328  families 
(see  Famii.i.^nten  Gksetz).  The  congregation  first 
emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  beginning  of  the  .sev- 
enteenth century,  when  Sinihah  ben  Gershon  Rapo- 
port  printed  there  a  collection  of  Sabbath  hynms 
("Kol  Simhah,"  1602).  The  printing-press,  how- 
ever, did  not  e.xist  very  long,  nor  did  it  produce  any 
works  of  consequence.  Of  the  rabbis  who  liave 
ofHciateil  in  Prossnitz  the  following  are  known: 
Gershon  Ashkenazi  (c.  lO.'Jd);  Meir  Eisenstadt 
(Ash;  '■.  1700);  Nahum  (Nehemias)  Trebitsch 
(until  is:!0);  Low  Schwab  ( lW30-3(i  I ;  Hirsch  B. 
Fassel  (1836-53);  Adolf  Schmiedl  (ls.-,3-69); 
Emil  Hoff  (1870-97);  L.  Goldschmied  (since 
1897), 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
Prossnitz  was  the  center  of  the  Shabbethaian  heresy, 
notably  because  of  the  intlueuce  of  Lobele  of  Pross- 
nitz. In  the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
town  became  the  center  of  the  educational  an<l  Re- 
form movement  in  the  province.  Low  Schwab  was 
the  first  German  preacher  in  Moravia,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ilirsch  B.  Fassel,  worked  for  the  progress 
of  education,  the  reform  of  religious  services,  and 
the  encouragement  of  manual  industry.  He  also 
petitioned  Emperor  Ferdiiiiind  in  the  interest  of  the 
political  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  Through  the 
activity  of  the  Jews  Prossnitz  has  become  an  indus- 
trial center  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cal- 
ico. The  fact  that  the  Jews  have  always  sided  with 
the  small  German  minority  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion against  the  Slavic  majority  has  often  produced 
friction. 

Prossnitz  had  many  Talmudic  scholars.  MosesSo- 
FEii,  who  lived  there  about  179(1,  conducted  a  yeshi- 
bah;  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;\Ioses  Katz  VVannefricd  presided  over  a  large 
yeshibah  which  numbered  Adolf  Jellinek  among  its 
pupils.  Of  Jewish  scholars  and  other  well-known 
persons  born  in  Prossnitz,  Moritz  Steinschneider. 
Moritz  Eisler,  Gideou  Brecher,  and  Louis  Schnaliel 
of  New  York  may  be  mentioned.  Among  the  prom- 
incut  Orthodox  rabbis  who  were  natives  of  Pross- 
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nitz  were  Daniel  Prostiz  Steinschneider  of  Pres- 
burg,  and  Menahcm  Katz,  rabbi  of  Deutsch-Kreuz, 
for  years  the  recognized  leader  of  Hungarian  Ortho- 
doxy. A  number  of  artists  and  scholars  were  born 
at  Prossnitz,  as  the  i)ianisl  Briill. 

Prossnitz  has  a  synagogue,  dedicated  in  1904,  a 
bet  ha-midrash,  founiled  by  Veit  Ehrenstamm,  and 
numerous  foundations  forcharital)le  purposes.  The 
former  Ji^wish  school  was  made  a  pulilic  .school  iu 
1868,  but  is  still  largely  attended  by  Jewish  pupils. 
The  town  of  Pro.ssnitz  has  a  population  of  24,000, 
of  whom  1,080  are  Jews  (1900).  D. 

PROSSNITZ,  LOBELE  (PROSTIZ)  :  Cabalis- 
tic impostor;  born  about  the  end  of  the  .seventeenth 
century  at  Brody,  Galicia;  died  about  1750.  He 
left  his  native  city  and  went  to  Prossnitz,  Jloravia, 
where  he  married,  earning  a  livelihood  by  peddling 
in  the  neighboring  villages.  On  account  of  tiis 
poverty  he  occupied  a  deserted  hovel,  which  was 
believed  to  be  haunted.  Suddenly  he  assumed  the 
role  of  a  prophet,  and  [iromised  to  summon  the 
Shekinah  to  appear  at  midnight  in  a  large  gather- 
ing. Lijbele  had  stretched  across  his  room  a  per- 
forated curtain,  behind  which  he  had  secretly  lighted 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  turpentine.  He  himself, 
robed  in  white,  stood  liehind  the  curtain,  and  the 
light  brought  out  in  full  relief  the  gilt  letters  of  the 
Tetragrammaton,  which  he  had  placed  on  his  breast. 
The  spectators  were  disposed  to  believe  in  a  miracle, 
when  some  one  present  (Jacob  I^niden  thinks  the 
rabbi)  pulled  down  the  curtain  and  so  exposed  the 
fraud.  The  impostor  was  excommunicated  b}'  all 
the  rabbis  of  i^Ioravia.  among  them  the  "Landrab- 
biner  "  David  Oppenheimer. 

In  spite  of  all  this  Lobele  found  many  followers 
among  the  Shabbethaians.  He  i)roclaimed  himself 
the  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  and  signed  his  name  "Jo- 
seph ben  Jacob."  He  had  relations  with  the  Shab- 
bethaian Mordecai  Eisenstadt  and  with  Jonathan 
Eybeschlitz,  and  seems  to  have  been  especially  in- 
fluenced by  the  Shabbethaian  impostor  Nehemiah 
Hayyun.  Lobele  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany,  and  succeeded  in  duping  many 
persons,  who  supplied  him  with  funds.  In  1725  the 
excommunication  was  renewed,  whereupon  he  be- 
took himself  to  Hungary.  Emden  relates  that  he 
died  there  among  non-Jews. 

LObele  taught  the  strange  doctrine  that  since  the 
appearance  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  God  had  surrendered 
the  gindance  of  the  world  to  the  latter,  after  whose 
ascent  to  heaven  the  mission  was  entrusted  to  Jona- 
than Eybeschlitz  and  to  Lobele  himself. 
BlBI.IociRAPUV  :  (iriitz,  (Icfcli.  X.  349.  -^  ct  wi/.,  :!ST  ;  Jai-oli 

EiiKlen.  TiirnI  hii-Kemi'iit.  pp.  "I,  72.  LemlxTir.  l.sTd ;  Kohn 

(Kahana).  Elicn  ha-Ta'im.  Vienna, IS"!;  Musi's  yaglz,  Lchi- 

nhat  Saraf  (reprintea  in  Emden,  Torat  ha-lyciia'iil).  pp.  81, 

8.5. 

D.  TI.  M. 

PROVENCAL,  ABRAHAM  BEN  DAVID. 

See  AnnAHAM  iikn  David  PR()VK\rAi . 

PROVENCAL,  MOSES  BEN  ABRAHAM. 
See  JIosEs  ben  Abuaham  Puoven(,'al. 

PROVENCE  (KSJOnS):  Province  of  ancient 
France  Iving  between  the  Rhone,  the  Jlediterraneun 
Sea,  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  although  medieval 
Jewish  scholars  freiiuently  applied  the  name  to  A 
portion  of  Bas-Languedoc  (Menahem  Me'iri,  intro- 
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(luflion  to  "Ik't  liii  Bt'l.iirali."  171);  Estori  Farl.ii, 
"Iviiftor  wiiFfiah,"  p.  ll:i:  Abraliam  ben  Nathan, 
"Mailing,"  pp.  10a,  19a).  Jews  settled  in  Provence 
at  an  early  date;  and  in  the  sixth  century  they 
formed  important  communities  at  Aries  and  Mar- 
seilles. In  1276  Charles  I.  protected  them  against 
the  Inquisition,  which  hail  persecuted  them  severe- 
ly, obliging  them  to  wear  new  badges,  and  going 
so  far  in  the  case  of  some  cities,  as  Marseilles,  Avi- 
gnon, and  Forcalqiiier,  as  to  throw  them  into  prison 
and  to  extort  ransom.  In  1308  Charles  II.  forbade 
them  to  hold  public  ollice.  In  1348  the  nnmber  of 
Jews  who  had  died  by  sword  or  pestilence  was  so 
great  that  Queen  Jeanne,  by  letters  patent  dated 
July  20  of  that  year,  released  the  Jews  of  Provence 
for  ten  years  from  the  payment  of  their  annual  trib- 
ute of  2,000  livres.  In  the  same  year  a  massacre 
occurred  at  Toidon,  where  they  were  accused  of 
having  introduced  the  Black  Death  into  France; 
and  similar  events  took  place  at  Lucand  Forcalqiiier 
in  1351. 

Louis  II.  exempted  the  Jews  from  further  taxation 
in  1400.  and  forbade  Christians  to  molest  them,  while 
Louis  III.,  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  tribunals,  appointed  special  guardians  to  whom 
was  reserved  the  power  of  decision  in  .Jewish  af- 
fairs. The  greatest  nobles  of  Provence  sought  this 
otfice;  and  Charles  de  Castillon  (Baron  of  Aubagne), 
Jean  dc  Matheron,  and  Jean  de  Forbin  were  succes- 
sively invested  with  it.  In  1445  tlie  Jews  of  Pro- 
vence united  to  present  silver  cups  and  a  set  of  [ilate 
to  King  Uene  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to 
Jeanne  de  Laval.  Although  this  king  maintained 
their  ancient  rights  and  customs,  mitigated  the  se- 
verity of  the  edict  thitherto  enforced  regarding  the 
wearing  of  the  wheel,  and  coiitirmed  the  privilege 
of  the  Jewish  physicians  to  practise  the  healing  art, 
he  imposed  in  1446  an  annual  tribute  of  2,745  florins 
on  the  Jewish  congregations  of  the  province.  In 
1469  this  sum  was  increased  to  18.000  florins,  and  In 
1475  and  1476  it  was  set  at  4,000  florins. 

The  year  1484  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Pro- 
vencal Jews.  On  the  13th  of  Nisan  (April  8)  a  band 
of  mountaineers  from  Provence,  Auvergne,  and 
Dauphine,  who  had  come  to  Aries  for  the  harvest, 
attacked  and  robbed  the  Jews,  and  demolished  their 
synagogue,  similar  outrages  being  committed  at 
Aix  and  Tarascon.  In  1496  the  Jews  were  accused 
of  being  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  of  com- 
mitting "  usuries,  rapines,  and  innumerable  other 
crimes";  and  two  years  later  they  were  expelled, 
although  the  edict  of  banishment  was  not  enforced 
until  1.501.  Some  took  refuge  in  the  Comtat-Venais- 
sin  ;  others,  in  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Salonica,  where 
a  Jewish  community  composed  entirely  of  Proven- 
Val  Jews  was  founded;  while  many  went  to  Italy, 
where  they  founded  a  .synagogue  called  nX'DJ'OnD. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  several 
Italian  scholars,  natives  of  Provence,  bore  the  name 
"Provencal." 

Bmi.incRAPHT:  Blancanl,  Inrcutnirr  Anmmnirc  des  Archivex 
Dciiinicmentnlrn  iIck  Unurlicx-tlu-llhoiic,  B.  2489  ctpnxsim  ; 
DeiililnfT,  LcKjuifH  ildii.i  le  Miifiiti  Atir.  pj).  Ifl8-ap!);  Beu- 
(rnut.  Lex  Juifx  <l'Occiih:nl.  part  i.,  p.  \:V>;  ISouche,  llixt.ile 
Proivdrc,  book  Ix.:  idvm.  Clironouraiihk  lii:  Pr<irriiri\U. 

•  4!M;  Camille  Amaud,  Kxaai  .s-ur  /ii  CnnditUin  dusJuifx  en 
Prnrnirc,  p.  24  ct  paiuiim;  Gross,  L<x  Juifs  il'Arlin.  In 
Mii)i(it!v>rliri/t.   I»r8;  Idem,  Qallia  Judaicd,  pp.  4«l»-493: 


Di'Similets,  Miniiiirc  i>iiur  Servir  d  1'Hi.itnire  den  Julfx  dc 
I'ldvi  tire  ;  .Ncistnidamiis,  Hi.s(.  i/f  /'nn'tHcc  panvl. ;  I'apon, 
IIM.  (iiiutule  dr  la  I'rnvciice,  ill.  til,  liK>,  UocunieiiLs,  No' 
!.■; :  11.  K.  J.  xll.  18,  xvl.  315,  xlvU.  231. 

'■■■  .S.  K. 

PBOVERBS  :  Wise,  witty,  and  pithy  ma.xims 
or  ajihorisms.  Jewish  proverbs  are  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  (1)  Biblical  collections,  in- 
cluded in  the  canon;  (3)  Apocryphal  collections,  not 
included  in  the  canon;  (3)  the  Talmud;  (4)  collec- 
tions of  the  Moorish-Spanish  period;  (5)  miscellane- 
ous works.  The  Biblical  collections  include,  apart 
from  the  aphorisms  scattered  through  the  Psalms 
and  tlu'  Prophets,  the  collection  known  as  the  Hook 
of  Proverbs  (see  separate  article).  The  chief  sources 
for  proverbs  in  the  Apocrypha  are  Ecclesiastieus 
(Sirach)  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  New  Tes- 
tament quotes  from  the  former  without  mentioning 
the  source  (eonq).  Luke  xviii.  22  and  Ecclus.  xxi.\. 
14);  the  Talmud  forbids  its  being  read,  including 
il  among  the  "sefarim  hizonim,"  like  the  works  of 
Ben  Tiglah  and  Ben  La'anah,  and  the  "  Megillat  Ha- 
sidim."  Yet,  as  the  Talmud,  despite  its  own  luohi- 
bition,  cites  this  megillah  (Yer.  Ber.),  so  it  quotes 
from  the  book  of  Eeelcsiasticus,  with  the  words 
nON  K-I'D  p,  XI'D  p  "lOX  N^JnO,  and  even  without 
nunniig  its  source.  Many  <if  these  Ecclesiasticus 
sentences  acquire  a  more  theological  coloring  in  the 
Talmud,  especially  when  associated  with  Biblical 
passages. 

The  Talmudic  sources  include  the  treatises  Abot, 
Abot  de-Rabbi  Natan,  Derek  Erez  Rabbali,  and 
Derek  Erez  Zuta.  The  sporadic  aphorisms  of  H. 
Johanan,  the  teachers  of  Jabueh  (see  Ber.  17a),  and 
others,   are   quoted   with   the   following   formulas; 

'JI^DT  n''D1S3  nSjiD,  pain  in"Cl1S3  t6:-tD-  They 
full  into  two  cla.sses,  one  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  prudence  in  the  affairs  of  life  (XD^yi  'ij'D!.  and 
the  other  consisting  of  regulations  for  the  practise 
of  the  religious  life ;  many  of  them  relate  to  dietetics. 
Most  of  them  are  compared  with  Biblical  passages, 
being  connected  therewith  either  by  the  phrase  naij? 
Diets,  which  lends  a  halakic  note  to  them,  or  by  the 
formulas  ND^'D  N.T  K:D,  li'VO  pM.  t"JD.  The 
number  of  Biblical  passages  at  the  basis  of  an  apho- 
rism is  fixMiucntly  given,  as  in  Cant.  H.  27a,  and 
both  npn  '?ti  (e.f/.,  Ab.  vi.  2;  see  M.  J.  Landau, 
"Geist  luid  Spracbe  der  Ilebriler,"  pp.  20  rt  seq., 
Prague,  1822)  and  D'OIOD  (Yeb.  4a  et  at. ;  eomp. 
Ps.  iii.  8)  occur  in  wittlcism.s. 

Original  collections  of  proverbs  are  found  in: 
(1)  "Mussar  ha-Sekel,"  by  R.  Ilai  Gaon;  (2)  "Ben 
Mishle,"  by  Samuel  ha-Nagid;  (3)  "Tarshisli,"  by 
Moses  ibn  Ezra;  (4)  three  translations  frfun  the  Ara- 
bic—"Mibharl.a-Peninim  "  and  "Tilvkun  Miildotha- 
Nefesh,"  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol,  and  "  jMussare  lia- 
Filosofim,"  by  Ilunain  ibn  Isl.iak.  Lsolated  proverbs 
are  found  in  Bal.iya  ibn  Pakuda's  "  llobot  liaLeba- 
bot.  "  Abraham  b.  Hisdai's  "  Ben  ha-Melek  weha-Na- 
zir,"  All's  "Iggeret  Mussar,"  Iinmanuel's  "  .Mal.ibe- 
rot,"  Abraham  Gavison's  "Omer  ha-Shikha,"  and 
others  (eomp.  Jost's  "  Aunalen,"  p.  83). 

From  the  above  sources  a  considerable  uumlier  of 
proverbs  can  be  cited  which  may  be  regarded  as 
being  more  or  less  Jewish  in  character  ami  which 
are  utilized  in  various  ways  in  Jewish  literature. 
These  maxims  arc  quoted,  either  explicitly  or  im- 
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]ilifitly,  as  proveil)s.  with  the  formuhis  "IDIN  hi^O. 

-I01X  Dinn  b\in2.  lox  xisno.  pcox  noNiD,  'idk 

sn^na,  Nrr  nai  K:c6.    Tlie  liigli  re- 
Method      gard  iu  'v)iicli  proverbs  were  held  is 
of  evident  trim  Midr.  Cant,  lb:  "Scorn 

Quotation,  not  the  .nashal,  for  tlirougli  it  thou 
mayest  gain  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
Law ;  like  a  king  who  had  lost  a  piece  of  gold  or  a 
jiearl,  but  by  means  of  a  wick,  which  is  worth  but 
a  trifle,  was  able  to  tind  it  again."  The  formulas 
Nn^'D  NH  XJO.  N'ln  Nnp  'Sn.  and  xnpo  1^  tr'  are 
used  to  connect  proverbs  with  Biblical  passages,  al- 
tliougli  the  connection  is  at  times  merely  mechan- 
ical; sometimes  a  proverbial  meaning  entirely  for- 
eign to  it  is  given  to  a  Biblical  passage,  as  with 
Lev.  xi.  15,  IJ'O^  3"liy"i'3  riN,  which  is  paiaphrased 
as  "  Like  seeks  like." 

Some  Jewish  proverbs  are  found  in  the  New- 
Testament,  as  imjn  'DX  X'DX  (Gen.  R.  SOb;  comp. 
Lukeiv.  23).  The  proverbs  originating  in  Palestine 
are  gener.'dly  quoted  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
with  the  plirase  nOX  NaiJ?D3.  or  pnOX  pn.  Jeru- 
salem is  mentioned  in  Ket.  6(ilj  (N?nD  "^JID  piS 
D'^tnU);  Galilee  in  B.  K.  53  (nxii'Sj  'Xn  tm); 
etc.  An  aphorism  in  Yer.  Kid.  13a  is  quoted  in  the 
name  of  the  millers  {piDX  X'jnO  "'JH). 

The  nature  of  the  pD313  '^t'D  {''Kobsin  prov- 
erbs ")  is  not  clear  (see  ^sop's  F-\bles).  A  purely 
Greek  proverb  is  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(■•(Jrient,  Lit."  viii.  330),  and  Arabic  proverbs  are 
easily  recognizable  (Steinschneider,  "Jildische  Li- 
teratur,"  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  "Encyc."  section  ii., 
jiart  28,  p.  374).  Jewish  proverbs,  which  are  mostly 
in  Aramaic,  are  restrained  and  gentle  in  their  satire, 
and  not  trivial,  like  the  Arabic  proverbs  quoted  by 
Freytag,  "Proverbia  Arabum,"iii.  354  (Steinschnei- 
der, I.e.  p.  375).  It  is  indicative  of  a  high  level  of 
odture  among  the  Jews,  as  Dukes  correctly  ob- 
serves ("Blumenlese,"  p.  16),  that  physical  infirmi- 
ties were  seldom  ridiculed  in  their  proverbs,  as  the.y 
were  among  other  peoples.  The  inhabitants  of 
Neliar  Pekoda  are  derided  as  Abderites;  those  of 
Pumbedita  and  Naresh  as  thieves  (Hul.  127a);  and 
those  of  Mahoza  as  "  fat-guts  "  {ib.  58b).  Many  per- 
sons have  become  historical  through  proverbs,  as 
Kamza  and  Bar  Kamza(Git.  55b),  Shwilnai  (Sanh. 
82b),Tobiah  and  Zigud  (Pes.  113;  Mak.  11a),  Shilo 
and  Johanan  (Gen.  R.  21b).  Among  the  Biblical 
personages  quoted  are  Zimri  and  Phinehas  (Sotah 
--),  Shechem  and  Mibgai  (Mak.  11a).  Garments 
also  furnish  comparisons,  as  in  "His  girdle  is  a  sign 
iif  his  poverty  "  (Hul.  108a).  Moral  lessons  are  drawn 
from  fables,  or  the  fables  themselves  are  epitomized 
and  quoted:  e.ff.,  in  Sanh.  106  (the  camel  which 
desired  grain);  Gen.  R.  58a  (the  raven  that  set  fire 
to  its  ne.st);  Yal^.,  Tehillim,  767  (the  scorpion  and 
the  camel). 

Puns  were  popular:  e.f/.,m  Palestine  when  any 
one  married  it  was  said  XV10  IX  XVD  (Yeb.  63b; 
comp.  Eccl.  vii.  27).  Proverbs  Ct'JX  nOXlS^  are 
often  quoted  to  elucidate  ditlicultics  in  technical  or 
|iliiloso]ibical  problems. 

Among  proverbial  phrases  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  vSotah  47b  referring  to  the  "sycophants" 
(=  proud"    [Rashi]);   Gen.   R.  59b,  "Thy  bread  is 


baked  everywhere,"  equivalent  to  "Thou  wilt  find 
sustenance  anywhere  " ;  Kid.  16b,  "  iota  as  the  small- 
est object";  Yer.  Ma'as.  Hh.  15b,  "to  recognize  one's 
bodkin"  {i.e.,  his  influence). 

The  Talmudic  "mashal"  (proverb)  is  usually 
concisely  worded  ;  it  condenses  the  sense  it  has  to  ex- 
press into  a  few  clear-cut  words.  The  animal  king- 
dom is  frequently  drawn  ujion  for  illustration,  and 
many  of  the  fables  and  nioralizations  drawn  there- 
from become  popular  property  by  rei)etition,  and 
ultimately  are  summed  up  in  the  form  of  proverbs. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Talmudic  proverb  is  gener- 
ally expressed  in  concrete  form,  whereas  proverbs 
in  languages  other  than  Hebrew  favor  abstract  ex- 
pressions. Compare,  for  instance,  Yeb.  45a:  xiiDJ 
Xnpn  X3pX  noa  C  in  Media  the  camel  dances  on  a 
basket"),  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the 
French,  "  A  beau  mensongcr  qui  vient  de  loin  "  ("  He 
whocomes  from  afar  may  easily  lie  ") ;  or  B.  K.  92a: 
X3-ID  'pi)  XVn  nna  C'llurt  the  stalk  and  you  hurt 
the  cabbage '),  which  corresponds  to  the  German 
"  ilitgegangen,  mitgefangen. " 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  Tal- 
mudic proverbs: 

Character.  The  character  of  a  man  maybe  recognized  by 
three  thinprs— liis  cup.  his  purse,  and  his  anger. 

Man  (Uidtlic  U'nrlil.  Before  a  man  attains  one-half  of  his 
desires,  death  comes.  . 

Tnuth  ami  Aue.  He  who  possesses  wisdom  is  old.  Old  men 
for  the  council,  young  men  for  war.  When  the  old  demolish, 
they  build ;  when  the  young  build,  they  destroy. 

Foituite  anil  Misjurtunc.  Forluue  is  a  wheel  which  re- 
volves with  speed.  The  stars  in  heaven  weep  with  him  who 
weeps  by  night.    Three  kinds  of  men  cause 

Talmudic     their  own  misfortunes :  those  who  lend  money 

Proverbs,  without  witnesses  [without  taking  a  receipt): 
those  who  are  ruled  by  their  wives;  and  those 
who  go  into  slavery  by  their  own  will.  And  who  are  these  [lat- 
ter] ?  Those  who  give  their  whole  property  to  their  children 
while  they  themselves  are  still  in  the  flesh. 

Wealth  and  Povirtu-  Whoso  enjo.veth  his  riches  is  rich. 
Poverty  runs  after  the  poor,  and  wealth  after  the  wealthy. 
[Comp.  Matt.  XAV.  29 :  "  For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be 
given."]    Only  the  ignorant  man  is  really  poor. 

Wi:<dinn  and  Fntlft-  A  wise  man  is  greater  than  a  prophet. 
He  who  learns  from  every  one  is  wise. 

Pietit  and  Viituc.  Moral  transgressions  are  worse  than 
ritual  transgressions.  Prayer  without  devotion  is  like  a  body 
without  soul. 

Sin  and  I'icc.  Sinful  thoughts  are  worse  than  sinful  deeds. 
The  eye  and  the  heart  are  agents  of  sin. 

Passion.  Evil  inclination  is  at  Brst  slender  as  a  spider's 
thread,  and  then  strong  as  a  rope.  The  greater  the  man,  the 
more  violent  his  passion. 

Self-Knmcledge.  Adorn  thyself  Iwfore  thou  undertakes!  to 
adorn  others. 

Mnderation.  When  wine  enters  in,  the  secret  slips  out.  He 
who  can  digest  barley-bread  must  nut  eat  wheat-bread. 

Modesty.    Wantonness  [leads]  to  hell,  modt*sty  Ut  paradise. 

Work.  The  famine  lasted  for  years,  but  it  diil  not  enter  the 
houses  of  the  working  men.  Better  to  be  a  servant  in  the  tem- 
ple of  an  idol  than  to  take  alms. 

Lcaniiny.  Learning  is  better  than  sacrillce.  Learning  is 
better  than  priesthood  or  kingship.  Learning  promotes  peace 
in  the  world.  If  thou  hast  acijulred  knowledge,  what  dost  Ihou 
lack  ?  If  thou  lackest  knowledge,  what  bast  thou  acquii-cd  ? 
A  bastard  with  learning  is  better  than  a  high  priest  with  igno- 
rance.   The  sage  who  teaches  not  is  as  the  icivrtle  in  the  desert. 

Teachinu  llic  Younii.  The  teacher  deserves  the  name  of 
father  more  than  does  the  parent .  A  blow  with  tiie  tongue  which 
goes  to  the  heart  is  better  than  many  stripes. 

Man  and  Wife.  [On  woman  in  rabbinical  llleralure  see 
"  MIttheilungen  der  (iesellschiift  fiir  .IQdlsche  Viilkskunde."  i. 
:il.  note  s.]  If  thy  wife  is  short,  stoop  and  whisper  into  her 
ear.  Whoso  rcmaineth  unmarried  deserveth  not  the  name  of 
man.  for  it  Is  written  :  "  Man  and  woman  created  he  them,  and 
he  called  their  name  man." 
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Parcntsauil  ChiUlien.  Whoso strlketh  Ulsson  that  Is  grown 
diiveth  hhn  to  stn. 

B.- Ill- n>(<  lire  ami  Friemlthiii.  Thou  shnll  lie  meusured  with 
the  Hume  iiu'iusim-  with  which  tlmii  iiieasurest.  [Coiiip.  Malt, 
vll.  2.]  I.ovi'  hlin  who  showi-th  Ihi'e  thy  fiuills  more  than  hliii 
who  only  pruLseth  Hum'. 

(IrtUilmlc.  Cust  not  stones  Into  the  well  from  which  thou 
hoiit  drunk. 

I'hil<iiilhr(ij)il.  Benevolence  Is  better  than  sacrlllce.  Even 
the  hlnl  In  the  ulr  knowi-th  the  nlKJtard.  The  begcnr  doth  more 
for  the  River  Ihun  the  iilier  tor  the  liepnar  (eonip.  "  It  Is  iiioit 
blesited  to  gin-  Ihuu  to  rwelve"].  Who  praetiselh  friendship 
enterlalneth  (iod  Himself. 

Pride  iiikI  Ilniiiililii-  If  thou  splttest  Into  the  air.  thy  spittle 
will  fall  on  thine  own  face.    Pride  Is  a  mask  for  faults. 

hisulltttiil  Iiijiirii-  If  one  In  ii  fiiiiiily  has  handed  himself, 
say  not  to  them,  "  llanir  up  the  llsh,"  fm-  this  miRht  he  deemed 
an  allusion.    He  i>erseculeil  rather  than  iHTsecute. 

Ciiiilfiiti'tu.  Itwa-s  said  in  I'alestine :  "Whoso  llrst  desist- 
elh  fnim  strife  is  of  ),'o<'d  family."  A  quarrel  is  as  a  leak  In  a 
pall,  which  ever  Inci-eases. 

Aniiir  iiihI  MiUliHUH.  Tatlenee  ["matun"]  Is  worth  200 
[■■malan"J  dinars. 

Siifrrh  ami  SilcitCf.  A  word  Is  worth  one  dinar,  silence  Is 
worth  two.    Like  a  bee,  a  word  has  honey  In  Its  sting. 

Slander.  The  touRiie  of  slander  kills  thi'ee :  hini  who  Is  slan- 
dered, him  who  slandei'S,  and  him  who  lisU-ns. 

LiiiiW  and  Triitlifulnc»s.  A  lie  has  no  feet.  Truth  Is  the 
seal  of  (iod. 

SccmlinenK.  Eat  and  drink  according  to  thy  means;  dress 
aliove  tliy  means.  Thi-ee  tliinRS  are  good  In  small  measure,  hut 
not  In  lar^e:  leaven,  salt,  and  a  refusal  [in  accepting  attentions]. 

Self-l'rilicism.  The  Jews  give  both  to  build  the  Temple  and  to 
make  the  golden  calf.  Israel  is  compared  to  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  to  the  dust  of  earth  :  if  itiises,  it  rises  tf>  the  stars,  and  If  It 
falls,  11  falls  even  to  the  dust.  The  true  Jew  is  distinguished 
for  tliive  (lualities  :  sympathy,  modesty,  and  benevolence. 

Deatli.  So  live  that  people  may  speitk  well  of  thee  at 
thy  grave.  The  just  needs  no  memorial,  for  bis  deeds  are  his 
monument. 

The  Talnnul  contains  n  large  fund  of  genuine 
world-wisdom  in  the  form  of  Aramaic  proverbs  and 
popular  sayings.  Tlicy  touch  the  whole  round  of 
human  existence;  tlie  home,  the  family,  society,  as 
well  as  all  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  are 
treated  of  with  a  keen  knowledge  of  life  and  life's 

experiences.  Cities  and  countries,  as 
Aramaic  well  as  personages  both  Hiblical  and 
Proverbs.     non-Hililical.  arc  made  the  subjects  of 

popular  sayings.  Those  that  follow 
certain  callings  are  also  favorite  subjects  of  these  ut- 
terances, as,  for  instance,  weavers  and  wool-carders; 
all  revealing  incidentally  curious  little  ])oints  of 
information  concerning  the  manners  and  customs, 
local  Imppciiingsand  circumstances,  of  those  days  in 
Haby  Ionia  iind  Palestine. 

A  proverb  is  freiiuently  adduced  in  proof  or  at, 
testation  of  some  special  teaching — and  this  not  ex- 
clusively in  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  even  for  a  halakic  discussion  to  be 
decided  by  the  (luotation  of  some  popular  say- 
ing, or  for  a  lengthy  leligious  controversy  to  be 
finally  ended  by  the  citation  of  some  tcr.se  and  ap- 
propriate maxim  of  daily  life.  There  are  traces  of 
small  collections  of  such  sjiyings  in  the  Talmud 
itself,  as.  for  instance,  in  B.  K.  ",12b,  93a,  and  Yeb. 
118b.  Some  proverbs,  moreover,  possess  value  as 
proffering  etymological  explanations  of  words  the 
meanings  of  which  liave  become  obscure.  Some, 
and  especially  such  as  arc  paralleled  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  frequent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  people  long  before  the  writing 
down  of  the  Talmud.  Those  which  refer  to  histor- 
ical ])ersonages  may  be  approximately  fixed  as  to 


their  date,  but  these,  of  course,  are  in  the  miDority. 
The  language  in  which  all  of  these  are  couched  is 
the  eastern  Aramaic  dialect,  which  about  the  year 
.'lOO  was  spoken  in  the  upper  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
lands, 
.t.  M.  (in. 

To  the  student  of  comparative  proverbial  litera- 
ture the  study  of  the  Aramaic  sayings  and  prov 
erbs  should  yield  rich  results.  Very  many  of  them 
are  encountered  in  some  form  in  other  languages, 
and  nuiny  more  have  been  adopted  verbatim.  The 
following  may  serve  as  examples: 

n-''  ^-\p  NB,si  n-:;;:"  ndn,  "o'^n  'j'3  'NfT  nd,x  (Sanh.  tla; 
"  A  myrtle  is  called  a  myrtle,  and  is  a  myrtle. 
Comparative  even  when  gn)Wlng  among  ferns");  compare 
Use.  "  II  mlrto  e  sempre  mirto  lienche  sia  rortichl." 

n<S  NT>i|i  non  PDipP^  i-"DN  N-c:n  (Shah. 
5;ia;  " The  ass  fi"eezes,  even  in  the  nionthof  Tainmuz");  com- 
pare "  Clil  e  destlnato  a  gelare  gela  del  mesc  d'Agosto." 

3JJ  Niin  n'-vS  2il  NiD:y  in'-  IGlt.  4.'>a;  Kid.  5iib;  "Not  the 
mouse  is  the  thief,  but  the  mouse's  hole"). 

DjjS  ns'^ip  ^S"ie  ("Opportunity  makes  the  thief  ");  compare 
"  Le  trou  Invite  le  larron  "  and  "  Occasio  facit  furem." 

>in*S  ND'jniD  nT*Da  Nn'ip  (Meg.  12b;  "Even  the  weaver  is 
a  ruler  in  his  own  house  ") ;  compare  "  ("hacun  se  tient  fort  sui" 
son  fumler"  and  "  My  house  Is  my  castle." 

n-->oi  f<r>>U'i"n  N3|"i  in.  'i-m  '3p  "in  (Yonia  Tflb;  "Two 
kabs  of  dates,  one  kab  of  stones");  compare  " Two  baskets  of 
dates,  one  basket  of  stones." 

J.  SR.  L.  Lew. 

The  following  proverbs  in  .ludajo-German  are  still 
current  in  eastern  Europe: 

God  and  tlic  U'orld.     None  hius  ever  lost  aught  to  God. 

God  waits  long,  but  pays  with  Interest. 

(iod  strikes  with  one  hand  and  heals  with  the  other. 

Man  sti-lves  and  God  laughs. 

Whom  (lod  would  I'egale.  man  can  not  quail. 

If  thou  Intend  a  thing,  (iod  will  help  thee. 

God  gives  naught  fur  nothing. 

One  path  leads  to  panidlse,  hut  a  thousand  to  hell. 

Better  to  receive  from  (iod  by  the  spoonful  than  from  man  by 
the  bushel. 

The  world  can  be  changed  by  neither  scolding  nor  laughing. 

A  man  can  bear  more  than  ten  oxen  can  draw. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  experience  all  that  we  are  able  to 
bear. 

Ten  enemies  can  not  do  a  man  the  hann  that  he  does  to  hln)- 
self. 

A  man  can  eat  alone,  but  not  work  alone. 

Comrades  are  needed  Iwth  for  joy  and  for  sorrow. 

Better  a  fool  that  has  traveled  than  a  wise  man  who  has  re- 
mained at  home.  [Compare  "Mittheilungen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Judlsche  Volkskunde,"  1.  30,  and  Benfey,  "Pant- 
schatantra,"  il.  (\  No.  21.] 

A  fool  brlngeth  sorrow.     [Compare  ih.  11.  2,  No.  8.] 

Everything  In  one  Is  nowhere  fiiunil. 

If  folk  knew  what  others  intended  for  them,  they  would  kill 
themselves. 

To  know  a  man  you  must  ride  In  the  same  cart  with  him. 
Man  ami   H'ri/iioii.    (Compare  "Mittheilungen,"  i.  31.]    The 
wife  exalteth  ln-r  husband  and  castctli  him  down. 

Give  thine  ear  to  all,  thy  hand  to  thy  friends,  but  thy  lips  only 
to  thy  wife. 

A  man  without  a  wife  Is  like  a  "  lulab  "  without  "etrog." 

A  third  pers(m  may  not  Interfere  between  two  that  sleep  on 
the  siime  pillow. 

Women  persuade  men  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil,  but  they  al- 
ways iHTsuade. 

Women  refrain  from  reproving  the  tailor  when  he  sews 
shrouds  for  them. 

Women  must  be  led  to  the  "huppuh."  but  they  run  to  the 
divorce. 

Fools  generally  have  pretty  wives. 

(irace  Is  worth  more  than  beauty. 

Love  tastes  sweet,  but  only  with  bread. 
Family   Life:    Parents:    t'liildrcti.     Small   children,  small 
Joys;  large  children,  large  annoys. 

There  Is  no  bad  mother  and  no  good  death. 
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When  the  mother  dies  the  neighbors  ascertain  how  many 

children  she  had. 
Parents  may  have  a  dozen  children,  but  each  one  is  the  only 

one  f<^r  them. 
A  boy,  a  blessing.    [See  "  Mitthellungen,"  1.  39,  and  Benfey, 

I.e.  il.  51 :  "A  girl  has  been  born  :  a  great  cai^,"  etc.] 
A  maiTied  daughter  is  as  a  piece  of  bread  that  is  cut  oil. 
A  father  supports  ten  children,  but  ten  children  do  not  sup- 
port one  father. 
The  mother-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law  do  not  ride  In  the 

same  cart. 
Mnne)).    Though  money  has  a  dirty  father,  it  Is  regarded  as 

noble. 
A  golden  nail  drops  from  a  golden  cart. 
He  who  saves  is  worth  more  than  he  who  earns. 
If  thou  tH>rrowest  money,  thou  dost  purcha^  thee  an  enemy. 
Shrouds  have  no  pockets. 
The  way  most  valued  leads  to  the  pocket. 
In  hell  an  ox  is  worth  a  groschen,  but  no  man  has  that  groschen. 
The  poor  are  ever  liberal. 
He  that  is  sated  believes  not  the  hungry. 
If  a  poor  man  eat  a  chicken,  either  he  is  sick  or  the  chicken 

was  sick. 
He  that  hath  "  me'ot "  [hundreds]  hath  "  pe'ot  "  [opinions]. 
Self-Criticittm.     Before  the  Jew  goes  to  market  he  buys  every- 
thing cheap  [optimism]. 
If  a  Jew  breaks  a  leg.  he  says,  "  Praised  be  (iod  that  I  did  not 

break  both  legs  "  ;  if  he  breaks  both,  he  says,  "  Praised  be 

God  that  I  did  not  break  my  neck."' 
When  a  Jew  is  hungry,  he  sings ;  when  the  master  [Polish 

nobleman]  is  hungry,  he  whistles:   when  the  peasant  is 

hungry,  he  treats  his  wife. 
Every  Jew  has  his  own  Shulhan  'Aruk. 
If  the  Jew  be  right,  he  is  beaten  all  the  more. 
The  master  [nobleman]  thinks  of  his  horse  and  dog,  the  Jew 

of  his  wife  and  child. 
If  only  two  Jews  remained  in  the  world,  one  would  summon 

to  the  synagogue  and  the  other  would  go  there. 
Fate.    Intelligence  is  not  needed  for  luck,  but  luck  is  needed 

for  intelligence. 
When  luck  fails,  the  ducat  loses  worth. 
If  I  can  not  do  as  I  will,  I  would  rather  sit  still. 
ItowTies  and  inheritances  bring  no  luck. 
Nothing  is  so  bad  but  that  good  may  come  of  it. 
He  who  rejoices  in  his  neighbor's  good  fortune  will  prosper. 
He  with  whom  luck  plays  the  game  hits  the  mark   without 

his  aim. 
Life  and  Death.    The  angel  of  death  always  finds  an  excuse. 
Better  ruined  ten  times  than  dead  once. 
No  man  dies  before  his  time. 

Every  man  knows  that  he  must  die,  but  no  one  believes  it. 
Better  a  noble  death  than  a  wretched  life. 

The  following  proverbs  are  from  earlier  .Juda-o- 
Geritian  literatuie  (compare  "  Mittlieilungen,"  ii. 
5-22;  Gllickel  of  Hameln,  pp.  44,  47;  Emden,  "Di- 
bre  Emet  we-Shalom,"  p.  16): 

He  often  gives  counsel  who  has  none  himself. 

The  rope  drawn  too  taut  is  apt  to  break. 

As  if  a  fried  pigeon  had  flown  into  his  mouth. 

Thou  coverest  shame  with  flg-leaves. 

The  churl  should  not  ride  the  king's  horse. 

Where  there  is  nothing  the  emperor  loses  his  power. 

Parsimony  enriches  not,  nor  does  benevolence  impoverish. 
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J  M.  Gr. 

PKO VERBS,  BOOK  OF :  One  of  the  Ketubim,  or 
HagiograpUa.  belonging  to  tlie  group  of  "Hokmali." 
or  ■•  Wisdom  "  books.  The  Masoretic  superscriptiou 
to  the  first  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  is  -Proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  (•'  Mishle  Shelomoh  " ;  an<I  so  in  the  sub- 
scription to  the  book  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Sina- 
itic  Greek  MSS.);  but  in  the  Greek  and  in  later  Jew- 
ish usage  (and  in  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.)  the  book  is  en- 
titled simply  •'  Proverbs  "  {"  Mishle  ").  The  longer 
title  belonged  originally  to  the  central  collection  of 
aphorisms,  .\.  l-.xxii.  16,  and  to  xxv.-x.xi.x.,  and  may 
have  been  extended  early  to  the  whole  work,  but 
the  shorter  form  became  the  predominant  one,  as, 
indeed,  there  are  other  titles  to  certain 
Title  and  sections  (xxii.  17,  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1).  It 
Divisions,  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  name 
"Wisdom"  (or  "All-Virtuous  Wis- 
dom "),  common  in  early  Christian  writings  (Clement 
of  Rome,  "Corinth,"  i.  .57;  Eusebius,  "ilist.  Eccl." 
iv.  22  et  al.),  was  of  Jewish  origin  ;  the  designation 
"Book  of  Wisdom"  in  the  Talmud  (Tosef..  B.  B. 
14b)  may  be  a  descriptive  term  and  not  a  title,  and 
the  citation  of  Jcjb  xxviii.  12  ("  But  where  shall  wis- 
dom be  found?")  at  the  beginning  of  the  Slidrash 
merely  indicates  that  the  book  belongs  in  the  Hok- 
mali category. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  book  are  indicated 
in  the  text:  (1)  A  group  of  discourses  on  the  con- 
duct of  life  (i.-ix.),  comprising  the  praise  of  wi.sdom 
as  the  guide  of  life  (i.-iv.);  warnings  against  un- 
chaste women  (v.-vii. ;  with  three  misplaced  para- 
graphs, vi.  1-19,  against  certain  social  faults);  the 
description  of  wisdom  as  the  controller  of  life  and 
as  Yiiwh's  companion  in  the  creation  of  the  woi  Id 
(viii.) ;  and  a  contrast  between  wisdom  and  folly  (i.\.  ; 
with  a  misplaced  collection  of  aphorisms,  ix.  7-1'J). 
(2)  A  collection,  or  book,  of  aphoristic  couplets  (x. 
1-xxii.  16).  (3)  Two  small  groups  of  aphoristic 
quatrains  (xxii.  17-xxiv.  22  and  xxiv.  23-.341.  (4) 
A  second  collection  of  couplets  (xxv.-xxix).  (5)  A 
miscellaneous  group  of  discourses  and  numerical 
aphorisms  (xxx. -xxxi.),  mostly  in  tetrads:  reverent 
agnosticism  (xxx.  1-4);  certainty  of  God's  word  (.5- 
6);  a  prayer  (7-9);  against  slandering  a  servant  (10); 
against  certain  vices  and  errors  (11-33);  a  code  for  a 
king  (xxxi.  1-9);  a  picture  of  a  model  housewife 
(10-31).  These  divisions,  various  in  form  and  con- 
tent, suggest  that  the  book  was  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  a  number  of  booklets. 

The  ascription  of  the  book  to  Solomon,  in  the  titles 
and  in  tradition,  is  without  valid  foundation.  In 
the  Prophets  and  Psjilnis  titles  are  admittedly  not 
authoritative  —  they  are  based  on  the  feeling  or 
gues.ses  of  late  scribes,  not  on  documentary  evi- 
dence— and  they  can  not  be  more  trustworthy  here. 
The  elaborate  heading  to  the  section 
Not  xxv.-xxix.    ("Proverbs    of    Solomon 

Solomonic.   Edited    by    Scholars    of    Hezekiah's 
Court ")  is   panilleled  by   the   super- 
scriptions  to   some   of   the   Psalms   (li.,    lix..   Ix.), 
which  are  inanifestlv  untrustworthv.      Hezekiah's 
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time  may  ImvL'  bfon  cliosc-ii  by  tlieauhorof  this 
heading  because  lie  regarded  the  collection  xxv.- 
xxix.  as  later  than  x.-xxii.  It),  and  therefoio  to  be 
referred  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Ilezekiah,  which 
followed  the  golden  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  age  of  Ilezekiah  was 
Augustan;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  u  period  of  con- 
flict, and  the  work  of  editing  and  combining  did 
not  begin  till  a  century  or  two  later.  Moreover,  as 
is  pointed  out  below,  the  tliought  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  is  as  alien  to  the  Ile/.ekian  as  to  the  Solo- 
monic age. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  book  of 
the  religious  problcmsand  conllicts  of  the  pre-exilic 
period.  The  Prophets,  from  Amos  to  Ezekiel,  are 
in  deadly  fear  of  foreign  cults,  and  testify,  during 
this  whole  period,  that  Israel  is  mor('  or  less  given 
over  to  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Yuwii  and 
to  idolatry.  The  polemic  against  such  iiitidelily  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  proiihetic  preaching  down 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  But  in  Prov- 
erbs there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this.  Monotheism  is 
quietly  taken  for  granted.  There  is  no  mention  <jf 
priests  or  prophets  (the  word  "visiou"  in  xxix.  18 
is  a  clerical  error);  the  sacrificial  ritual  is  almost 
completely  ignored.  Tliroughout  the  literature  till 
the  time  of  Ezra  the  national  interest  is  predomi- 
nant; here  it  is  ([uite  lacking — the  name  Israel  does 
not  occur.  The  religious  atmosphere  of  the  book  is 
wholly  (lilTerent  from  that  which  characterizes  Jew- 
ish thought  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  no  |)oint  is  the  change  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  attitude  toward  'wisdom.  The  wisdom  of  the 
pre-Ezran  (Jld  Testament  writings  is  shrewd  com- 
mon sense  and  general  keen  intelligence  (II  Sam. 
xiv. ;  I  Kings  iii.);  and  because  it  was  controlled  by 
worldly  considerations  it  was  looked  on  with  dis- 
favor by  the  Prophets  as  not  being  in  harmony  with 
the  word  of  God  as  they  understood  it  (Jer.  viii.  9, 
ix.  23;  Ezek.  vii.  26).  In  Proverbs  it  stands  for  the 
broadest  and  highest  conception  of  life,  and  is  iden- 
tified with  the  law  of  God.  Yet  it  is  the  utterance 
of  sages,  whose  counsel  is  represented  as  the  only 
siiflicient  guide  of  conduct  (i.-iv.,  xxii.  17-21).  The 
sages  do  not  employ  the  prophetic  formula  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  "  or  appeal  to  the  law 
Wisdom.  i>f  Moses ;  they  speak  out  of  their  own 
minds,  not  claiming  divine  inspira- 
tion, yet  assuming  the  absolute  authoritativeness  of 
what  they  say — that  is,  they  regard  conscience  as 
the  final  guide  of  life.  While  tlie  contents  of  the 
book  are  various,  parts  of  it  dealing  with  simple, 
every-day  matters,  the  prevailing  tone  is  broadly 
religious:  God  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and  wisdom 
is  the  expression  (through  human  conscience)  of  His 
will.  In  one  ])assage  (viii.).  animated  by  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm, wisdom  is  personified  (almost  hyi)osta- 
tized)  as  a  cosmic  force,  the  luirsling  of  God,  stand- 
ing by  His  side  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (comp. 
Job  xxviii.;  Wisdom  of  Solomon  vii.).  This  con- 
ception, foreign  to  the  iireEzran  Old  Testament 
thought,  suggests  the  period  when  the  Jews  came 
under  Greek  influence. 

The  theology  of  Proverbs  is  the  simplest  form  of 
theism.  The  individual  man  stands  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  God.  needing  no  man  or  angel  to  act  as 


mediator  (com)!.  Job  v.  1,  xxxiii.  23).  No  super- 
natural being.  e.\iepl  God,  is  mentioned.  Salvation 
lies  in  conduct,  which  is  determined  by  man's  will. 
.Men  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked:  the  former  are  rewarde<l,  the  latter 
punished,  by  God  ;  how  one  maj'  pass  from  one  class 
into  the  other  is  not  said.  Reward  and  punishment 
belong  to  the  present  life;  the  conceplioii  of  the 
underworld  is  the  same  as  in  the  body  of  Old  Testa- 
ment writings ;  there  is  no  reference  to  elliical  inunor- 
tality  (on  xi.  7  and  xiv.  32  see  the  commentaries). 
iVickedness  leads  to  premature  death  (v.  .'j,  ix.  18, 
ct  III);  wisdom  confers  long  life  (iii.  16).  Doubt- 
less the  authors,  pious  men,  observed  the  national 
sacrificial  laws  (xv.  8),  but  they  lay  no  stress  on 
them — they  regard  conduct  as  the  imiiortant  thing. 
The  book  contains  no  Messianic  clement.  The  de- 
scription in  xvi.  10-1.5  is  of  the  ideal  king,  who  is 
controlled  by  the  human  law  of  right 

No  Im-  (in  contrast  with  the  delineations  in 
mortality  Isa.  xi.  1-5,  xxxii.  1,  2;  Zech.  ix.  9). 
or  This  attitude   may    point   to  a   time 

Messiah,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  general 
Messianic  interest  (about  2")0-20Un.c.), 
but  it  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  l)y  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  sages,  concerned  with  the  inculcation  of 
a  universal  code  of  life,  took  little  interest  in  the 
popvdar  hope  of  a  restoration  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Proverbs  bears  witness,  especially  in  the  fir.st  and 
the  third  division,  to  the  existence  of  some  sort  of 
organized  higher  instruction  at  the  time  when  it 
was  composed.  The  fre<iuent  form  of  address,  "my 
son,"  indicates  the  relation  of  a  teacher  to  his  pupils. 
There  is  no  information  regarding  regular  academies 
before  the  second  century  n.c.  (from  Anligomis  of 
Soko  onward),  but  it  is  probable  that  those  that  are 
known  did  not  sjiring  into  existence  without  fore- 
runners. The  instruction  in  such  schools  would 
tuiturally  beof  the  practical  ethical  sort  that  is  found 
in  Proverbs  (on  the  "' mashal  "  form  here  adopted 
.see  PuovEKHs).  The  book  has  been  alwaj's  highly 
valued  for  the  purity  and  elevation  of  its  moral 
teaching.  Not  only  are  justice  and  truthfulness 
everywhere  enjoined,  but  revenge  is  forbidden 
(xxiv.  17),  and  kindness  to  enemies  insisted  on  (xxv. 
21).  The  conception  of  family  life  is  a  high  one: 
monogamy  is  taken  for  granted ;  children  are  to 
honor  parents,  and  ])arents  to  be  the  guides  of  chil- 
dren; an  honorable  position  is  assigned  the  wife  and 
mother.  Infidelity  on  the  part  of  a  married  woman 
is  denoimced  at  length  (v.,  vii.),  and  the  youth  is 
repeatedly  warned  against  the  "strange  woman," 
that  is,  the  unchaste  wife  of  another  man.  There 
are  many  maxims  relating  to  thrift  and  economy 
(vi.  1-11,  XX  vii.  23-27,  (<  n?.).  Excess  is  denoimced, 
and  self-control  and  temperance  enjoined.  The 
motive  urged  for  well-<loing  is  w'cll-being,  success, 
and  happiness.  In  so  far  tlie  ethical  system  is  util- 
itarian, but  the  success  presented  as  a  goal,  while 
sometimes  merely  material  (xi.  l.T:  xviii.  2,  18,  etal.), 
rises  at  other  times  to  the  height  of  an  ideal  concej)- 
tion  of  a  happy  life  (iii.,  viii.).  In  this  higher  .sense 
the  utilitarian  view  approaches  the  idea  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  humanity,  though  this  idea  is  not  definitely 
expressed  in  Proverbs. 
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Tlie  rliaractcristics  described  above  point  to  tlie 
post-Ezrau  period  as  tlie  time  of  origination  of  the 
booli ;  to  tliis  period  alone  can  be  referred  the  tacit 
recognition  of  monotheism  and  monogamy,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  national  t(me,  and  the  marks  of  a  devel- 
oped city  life.  These  traits  are  reproduced  in  Ben 
Sira  (B.C.  100),  the  similarity  of  whose  thought  to 
that  of  Proverbs  is  obvious.  But  this  latter  is  made 
up  of  dilTereut  parts  that  appear  to  be  of  different 
dates.  Prom  a  comparison  of  thought  and  form  the 
following  conclusion  may  be  regarded  as  probable: 
The  earliest  collections  (about  the  year  400)  were  the 

aphorisms  contained  in  .\.-xv.,  xvi.- 
Date.        xxii.    16,    xxv.-xxvii.,   and    xxviii.- 

xxix.,  from  which  latereditors  formed 
the  two  booklets,  x.-xxii.  16  and  xxv.-xxix.  (350- 
300).  A  little  later  came  the  collection  of  more  elab- 
orate quatrains,  xxii.  17-xxiv.,  and.  toward  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  sustained  discourses 
of  i.-ix.  The  latest  section,  probably,  is  xxx.-xxxl. , 
and  the  whole  muy  have  been  edited  not  long  before 
tlie  year  300.  These  dates  are  approximate,  but  it 
seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  book  is  later  than 
the  year  400  u.c.  On  the  objection  made  to  its 
canonization  see  Bible  Canon  (§  11);  on  the  text 
and  versions  see  tlie  commentaries.  In  the  Septua- 
giut  the  order  of  subsections  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  tifth  divisions  is  as  follows:  xxii.  17-xxiv.  23; 
XXX.  1-14;  xxiv.  23-34;  xxx.  15-33;  xxxi.  1-9; 
xxv.-xxix. ;  xxxi.  10-31.  Whether  this  divergence 
from  the  Hebrew  order  is  due  to  accident,  or  to  ca- 
price, or  to  an  original  difference  of  arrangement,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say. 
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PROVERBS,  MIDRASH  TO  :  Maggadic  mid- 
rash  to  Proverbs,  first  mentioned,  under  the  title 
"Midrasb  Mishle,"  by  R.  Ilananeel  b.  Hushiel  (tirst 
half  of  the  lltli  cent.)  as  quoted  in  "Mordekai  "  on 
IS.  M.  iii.  293.  Nallian  of  Rome  calls  this  midrasb 
"Agadat  Mishle"  ("•Aruk,"  k.i:  tp:).  It  was,  be- 
sides, called  erroneously  "Shol.ier  Tob  "  (ed.  Zolkiev. 
1800;  Ben  Jacob.  "Ozar  ha-Sefarim."  p.  303.  Nos. 
449-451).  The  midrasb  has  not  been  preserved  en- 
tire ;  for  there  are  no  comments  whatever  on  several 
■chapters,  c//. .  on  iii.,  vii.,and  xviii.,and  others  have 
been  annotated  only  in  part.  The  editor  of  the 
Yalkutused  some  portions  of  thisniidrash  whicliare 
now  missing,  although  it  may  be  assumed  that  not 
all  the  sentences  which  he  included  in  his  work  with 
the  statement  that  the)-  were  taken  from  this  mid- 
rash  were  really  a  part  of  the  Midrasb  Mishle  which 


ho  had  at  hand  (comp.  Buber,  "Midrash  Mishle,"  In 
troduclion,  p.  5b). 

This  midrasb  is  different  from  all  the  other  hag- 
gadie  midrashim  in  that  its  interpretationsapproach 
the  simple  exegesis  then  in  vogue. 
Form.  being  brief  and  free  from  the  jirolix- 
ity  found  in  tlie  other  midrashim,  so 
tliat  this  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  rather 
than  in  that  of  a  midrash.  The  interpretations  fol- 
low immediately  upon  the  words  of  tlie  te.\t,  with- 
out the  introductory  formulas  found  in  the  oHier 
inidrasliiin.  "as  Scripture  says,"  or  "Rabbi  N.  N. 
began  " ;  tlie  latter  formula,  however,  occurs  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  midrash.  The  editor  of  the  mid- 
rash drew  upon  the  Mislinah,  Toscfta,  iVIekilta. 
Sifre,  Pesikta  de-Rab  Kaliana,  Abot  de-Rabbi  Natjin, 
Bereshit  Rabbah,  Wayikra  Rabbab,  Ecclesiastes 
Rabbah,  Canticles  Rabbah,  and  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud. But  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  known  anything 
about  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  since  he  does  not  (piote 
from  it.  The  editor  was  therefore  probably  a  Baby- 
lonian, although  this  can  not  be  definitely  decided. 

The  exact  time  at  which  the  editor  lived  can  not 
be  determined.  Ziinz  holds  ("  G.  V."  p.  2C8)  that  the 
midrash  was  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century;  but  this  is  dubious  inasmuch  as  it  is  men- 
tioned by  name  by  Ilananeel  and  Nathan,  both  of 
whom  lived  in  the  lirst  half  of  thatcenturj-.  Buber 
thinks  that  the  midrash  was  compiled  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century,  since  (juotations  from  it  are  found, 
though  not  with  references  to  the  source,  at  the  end  of 
the"  HalakotGedolot"and  in  the "  Seder  R.  Aniram." 
12b.  Although  the  midrash  contains  comparatively 
few  legends,  myths,  or  parables,  it  has  many  in- 
teresting sentences  for  which  no  parallel  exists  in 
the  other  midrashim.  For  instance,  the  fonrri<ldlcs 
which  the  Queen  of  Slielia  propounded  to  Solomon 
(Buber,  I.e.,  p.  30b)  are  found  in  no  other  extant  mid- 
rash, but  the)' correspond  to  the  tirst  four  of  the  nine- 
teen riddles  mentioned  in  the  manuscript  Midrash 
ha-Hefez  (comp.  S.  Schechter  in  "Folk-Lore,"  1890, 
p.  353). 

Aside  from  the  manuscripts  mentioned  by  Buber 
(pp.  14b-15a),  there  is  one  of  the  Midrash  Mishle  in 
the  library  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  (p.   5,   1018,   fols.   25a-48b).     This   manu- 
script, which  includes  only  chapters 
Manu-        i.  to  xvi.,  corresponds  in  many   pas- 
scripts  and  sages  with  the  Constantinople  edition. 
Editions.     In  xiv.  34  (ed.  Buber.  p.   39b)  it   has 
"Metatron  "  instead  of  "  Michael,"  as 
in  the  printed  editions.     If  this  reading  is  the  orig- 
inal one,  it  would  confirm  the  assumption  that  the 
editor  was  a  Babylonian,  since  the  name  "  Jlet:itron  " 
occurs  only  a  few  times  in  the  Palestinian  sources, 
the  name  "Michael  "  being  found  instead  (c.//.,  Targ. 
Yer.  on  Ex.  xxiv.  1  has  "Michael,"  while  SanU. 
38b  has  "  Metatron  "). 

The  tirst  edition  was  issued  at  Constantinople 
without  date;  the  second,  at  Venice  in  1547.  Apart 
from  these  two.  eight  other  editions  have  been  issued 
(comp.  Buber.  Introduction.  ]).  l(5a).  The  latest  and 
best  edition  is  that  by  Buber  (Wiliia.  1893).  with  an 
introduction  and  notes.  The  Midrash  Jlislile  has 
been  translated  into  German  by  August  Wllusche 
(Leipsic,  1885). 
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BlBI.HHiKAniv:  Zunz.  O.  V.  pp.  28S-3ii9:  Wel»8.  Zx.r,  111.  276; 
Bulwr,  Introduction  Ui  his  edition  of  the  Midritsh  Minhle ; 
Wdnschi-,  Introdufllon  to  his  translation  of   the  Miilnmh 

W  .    H.  •)■    /•.     '■•■ 

PROVIDENCE  {trpdvoia):  The  term  occurs  only 

in  llie  Apocrypliul  books  (Wisdom  xiv.  3,  xvii.  2), 

und  1ms  no  cquiviili'iit  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  the  later 

philosophical  writers  employing  "  hashpul.iah  "  us  a 

translation  for  the  Anibic  "  'inuyali."  "  Providence  " 

is  employed  to  connote  (1)  God's  "actio  leterna  " 

(His  foreknowledge  and  His  disposi- 

Two  tions  for  the  realization  of  His  supreme 

Senses  of    will  [-potnuaif  and  TTpoiiiatc]),  and  (3) 

the  Term.    God's  "actio  temporis"  (His  ])ower  to 

preserve  and  to  control  the  universe 

and  all  that  is  therein).     Most  theologians  use  the 

term  solely  in  the  latter  sense,  to  which,  therefore. 

the  following  discussion  is  confined. 

The  doctrine  of  the  providential  care  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  found  among  non-Jewish  and, 
perhaps,  uoninouotheislic  authors  (cotiip.  Cicero, 
"  De  Natura  Deorum,"  ii.  30  et  neq.;  Seneca,  "  De 
Providentia").  Socrates  argues  that  a  beneficent 
providence  is  manifest  in  the  construction  of  the 
human organs(Xenophon's  "  Mcmuraliilia."  i.  4,  §2). 
The  faith  in  providence,  Yiiwii's  all-sustaining  and 
directing  care,  more  especially  manifest  in  His  rela- 
tions to  His  people  Israel,  is  variously,  but  always 
clearly,  expressed  in  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Though 
nowhere  i)resented  in  coherent  systematic  form,  the 
Biblical  belief  in  providence  reflects  the  spontaneous 
religious  consciousness  of  humble  and  confident  be- 
lievers rather  than  the  reasoned  deductions  of  stren- 
uous thinkers. 

Disregarding  questions  concerning  clironologiciil 
sequence,  and  other  questions  involved  in  the  crit- 
ical school's  assumption  of  an  evolutionary  process 
in  Israel's  religion,  the  following  collection  of  Bib- 
lical statements  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of 
Scripture  on  providence; 

From  heaven  the  Eternal  looks  down ;  He  sees  all  the  sons  of 
ujnn  (Ps.  xxxlll.  i:!.  Mi.  In  the  heavens  the  Eternal  has  Mis 
Ihnme,  but  His  poverninent  enconipasses  alHPs.  xi.  4).  (iod's 
realm  end)race8  all  the  worlds  (eons),  still  His  rule  extends  over 
eyery  (feneration  (Ps.  exlv.  13).  (iod  Is  KinR  (i"'3)  and  Shep- 
herd (Ps.  xxili.  1).  God  Is  the  Ueeord-Keeper  (Ps.  exxxix.  16). 
Nature  Is  eonstjintly  the  oliject  of  divine  sustjiinlng  solicitude, 
and  always  under  divine  direction  (Job  xxxvi.  27,  xxxvlil.  2.5; 
Isa.  xl..  xll.;  Jer.  xxxlll.  :n;K;  Ps.lxvl.  8  e(  .sci/.;  civ,  i:t,29,  ;iO; 
cxlvil.  14-18).  God  provides  food  in  due  season  forall  (Ps.  cxlv. 
16).  Man  Is  uninterruptedly  under  divine  care  (Ps.  xxii.  10; 
Job  xiv.  5).  God  directs  the  course  of  human  affairs,  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  the  peoples  (Ps.  xxxvll.  .5,  xlvl.  in.  Ixvl.  7,  xci. 
1-7.  civ.  13-16;  Prov.  xvl.  4;  Dan.  ii.  21.  Iv.  14:  Isa.  x.  5  10; 
Jer.  V.  24,  xvili.  7-S;  Job  xxxvii.  2-7;  Amos  Iv.  7). 

In  the  life  of  the  Biblical  heroes  the  reality  of 
this  divine  guidance  and  protection  is  prominently 
brought  out  (Gen.  xxiv.  7;  xlviii.  4,  \'i,  20).  ]i,it 
it  is  Israel  that  is  eminently  the  beneficiary  of  divine 
solicitude,  witnessing  in  its  own  fortunes  God's  prov- 
idence (comji.  Dent,  xxxii).  Essentially  interwo- 
ven with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  the  thought  that  the  |irovidence  of  God, 
the  Kuler.  is  effective  in  the  conflicts  and  relations 
of  the  various  peoples.  A  necessary  corollary  of 
this  faith  in  providence  was  the  optimism  which 
characterizes  the  Biblical  world-conception.  Evil 
was  either  caused  by  man,  who  had  the  freedom  of 


choosing,  or  was  disciplinarj-  and  punitive;  in 
either  case  it  served  the  end  of  divine  providence. 
The  sinner  was,  perhaps,  the  dearest  object  of  di- 
vine watchfulness  and  love  (see  Optimism  and  I'lis- 
si.Mis.M).  The  simple  faith  of  the  Biblical  writers 
never  stopped  to  inquire  how  piovidenceand  human 
freedom  could  be  shown  to  be  congruous. 

The  position  of  the  Tannaim  and  Amoraim  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  taken  in  the  Biblical 
books.  Their  o])inions  may  be  gatli- 
Talmudic  ered  from  scattered  homih'lical  and 
■Views.  exegetical  commcnls,  from  parables 
and  anecdotes ;  but  no  systematic  pres- 
entation may  be  reconstructed  from  these  detached 
observations  of  theirs.  The  following  (juotations 
may  throw  light  on  the  underlying  theology;  All 
that  God  does  is  for  a  good  purpo.se  (Bcr.  60b).  Ac- 
cording to  1{.  Akiba,  every  event  is  predetermined, 
though  liberty  is  given.  The  world  is  judged  in 
goodness,  yet  the  decision  is  rendered  in  accordance 
with  the  predominating  character  of  man's  conduct 
(Ab.  iii.  24;  Ab.  K.  X.  x.vxix.).  All  is  determined 
and  all  is  finally  made  plain.  Even  in  the  .seem- 
ing irrationality  of  the  prosperity  of  evil-doers  and 
of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  God's  purpose 
is  effective  (Ab.  iii.  16;  Voma86b).  God  is  pictured 
as  making  ladders,  on  which  He  causes  some  to 
ascend  and  others  to  descend;  in  other  words,  God 
is  the  Arbiter  of  men's  fate  and  fortune  (Lev.  1{. 
viii. ;  Gen.  R.  Ixviii, ;  Pcsik.  lib;  Midr.  Shemu'el, 
V. ;  Tan.,  Bemidbar,  18).  Moses,  praying  for  insight 
into  God's  ways,  learns  why  evil-doers  prosper  and 
the  righteous  suffer  (Ber.  7a).  God  protects  Pales- 
tine and,  on  its  account,  all  other  lauds  also.  He 
guards  Isi'ael  and  other  nations  as  well  (Sifre,  Deut. 
40).  None  may  wound  a  finger  unless  it  be  so  de- 
creed above  (Ilul.  7b). 

God's  protection  is  not  like  that  extendcil  by  man 
to  man.  J{oyal  servants  watch  in  the  streets  over 
the  safety  of  the  king  in  the  palace.  God's  servants 
remain  in  their  houses  while  He,  the  King,  watches 
over  them  from  without  (Men.  33b;  'Ab.  Zarah  11a, 
with  reference  to  themezuzah).  God's  providentiiil 
care  is  especially  extended  to  those  that  "go  down 
the  sea  in  shijis,"  to  travelers  in  the  desert,  and  to 
those  that  are  recovering  from  illness  (.lellinek,  "  B. 
H."  i.  110).  Bain  and  the  miracle  of  human  birth 
are  often  adduced  as  evidences  of  divine  piovidence 
(Ta'an.  2;  Lev.  B.  xiv.  2-3).  Serpents,  lions,  even 
governments,  work  harm  only  under  God's  decrees 
(Eccl.  ]{.  X.  11).  Dcut.  xxxi.  l.j  is  invoked  to  prove 
that  man's  physical  condition  and  moral  and  mental 
c|nalifieations  are  predetermined  by  pi-ovidence  be- 
fore birth,  though  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed  to 
him  (Tan.,  Pikku<le;  Yalk.  ii.  71G).  The  actions  of 
the  leaders  in  history  were  predetermined  in  God's 
council  at  Creation  ("  B.  H."i.  1 ;  PirkeH.  El.  xxxii.). 

The  old  prayers  afiirm  this  doctrine;  God's  crea- 
tive activity  is  uninlerni]ited  (so  in  "  Yozer  Or": 
"He  creates  anew  every  day  the  works  of  the  begin- 
ning ").     His  governing  providence  is 
In  the        manifest  in  Isiael's  history  (see  A iia- 

Liturgy.      iimi  KAniiAii).     He  helps  and  sustuins 
the  living,   resurrects  the  dead,  sup- 
ports the  falling,  heals  the  sick,  delivers  the  captive 
(second  benediction  of  the  SiiEMONEn  'EsuEii).     la 
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the  New-Year  liturgy  (Rosh  lia-Shaiiah,  Netanneh 
Tokef)  God's  kingship  ("malkuyot")  is  especially 
emphasized,  as  well  as  His  predetermination  of  the 
fate  of  individuals  and  nations — a  conception  occur- 
ring also  in  a  baraita,  Bezah  lob,  16a,  with  refer- 
ence to  man's  sustenance  and  nourishment.  God's 
wise  foresight  is  manifest  even  in  the  creation  of  the 
■wind,  which  makes  profitable  man's  labor  in  plow- 
ing, hoeing,  planting,  harvesting,  and  mowing  (Pe- 
sik.  69a;  Lev.  R.  xxviii.  2).  God  provides  food  for 
every  man  (Lev.  R.  xiv.  2). 

As  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Talmud  the  moral  liberty 
of  man  and  God's  providential  rulcrship  are  taught 
together,  without  further  endeavor  to  show  their 
compatibility.  "Everything  is  in  the  control  of 
God  save  the  fear  of  God"  (Ber.  33b;  Meg.  25a; 
Niddah  16b). 

If  the  doctrine  was,  for  the  Talmudists,  partly 
the  expression  of  spontaneous  religious  feeling, 
partly  the  result  of  their  labored  exegesis  of  Biblical 
passages,  Philo's  presentation  is  that  of  the  trained, 
systematic  thinker.  God  being  the  benevolent  au- 
thor of  the  world,  He  must  continue  to  exercise 
providential  care  over  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
it,  for  it  is  natural  for  parents  to  provide  for  their 
children  ("  De  Opificio  Mundi,"g61).  God  holds 
the  reins  of  the  cosmos  by  an  autocratic  law  ("  De 
Migration'e  Abraham!, "  t^  33).  He  is  the  "archon  of 
the  great  city,  the  pilot  who  manages  the  universe 
with  saving  care"  ("De  Confusionc  Linguanim," 
§  33).  In  the  exercise  of  this  providential  care 
God's  goodness  is  poured  fortli  with  unrestricted 
lavishness  ("  De  Allegoriis  Leguni,"  i.  13).  His 
judgments  are  tempered  with  mercy  ("Quod  Deus 
Sit  Immutabilis,"  §  16).  The  recipients  of  God's 
bounties  being  of  limited  capacity,  God  measures 
His  gifts  accordingly  ("De  Opiticio  j\Iundi,"  §  6). 

Philo  does  not  conceal  the  objections  to  the  faith 
in  providence.  He  endeavors  to  meet  them,  more 
especially  in  a  treatise  entitled  "De  Providentia  " 
(see  Drummond,  "Philo  Judoeus."  ii.  58).  The  ex- 
istence of  pain  he  endeavors  to  explain  on  the 
ground  that  God  can  not  be  held  to  be  its  author  in 
all  cases,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  that  often  evil  is 
good  in  disguise.  Evil  is  prophylactic  at  times,  dis- 
ciplinary at  others.  Men  who  are  righteous  in  our 
eyes  may  perhaps  be  sinners,  and  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment (Drummond,  ^c). 

The  rise  of  Islam  and  the  disputes  engendered  in 

its  household  concerning  predestination  and  free  will 

had  the  effect  of  stimulating  Jewish 

■Views  of     thinkers  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  make 

the  Phi-  a  more  profound  analysis  of  the  doc- 
losophers.  trine.  How  was  human  liberty  rec- 
oncilable with  God's  foreseeing,  fore- 
knowing, omnipotence'/  The  question  constituted 
the  crux  of  their  disquisitions.  Saadia  discusses  it 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  "Emunot  we-De'ot." 
Arguing  that  God's  knowledge  of  things  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  their  reality  and  existence, 
Saadia  proceeds  to  maintain  that  God's  prescience 
is  due  to  His  knowing  the  ultimate  outcome  of  hu- 
man conduct,  though  it  is  not  He  that  brings  it 
about.  But  in  a  case  in  which  God  wills  that  a  cer- 
tain one  be  killed  and  employsanotheras  the  instru- 
ment of  His  will,  is  the  murderer  to  be  accounted 


responsible  or  DOt  ?  Saadia  would  have  the  murderer 
adjudged  accountable.  He  might  have  refused  to 
do  the  act,  in  which  case  God  would  have  employed 
other  means  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  sinner. 
Tlie  weakness  of  Saadia 's  argumentation  is  apparent. 

Judah  ha-Levi  conceives  of  divine  providence  as. 
in  the  main,  divine  government,  and  l)efore  showing 
that  it  and  human  freedom  are  mutually  consistent, 
he  denounces  fatalism,  largely  by  an  appeal  ad 
hominem  exposing  the  inconsistencies  of  the  fatal- 
ists. He  agrees  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  things 
are  caused  by  God,  but  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
directly  so  caused  ;  in  many  cases  God  is  a  remote 
cause.  To  the  class  of  secondary  or  intermediate 
causes  human  free  will  belongs;  it  is  not  under  con- 
straint, but  is  at  liberty  to  choose.  God  knows 
what  a  man's  ultimate  choice  will  be,  but  His 
knowledge  is  not  the  cause  of  a  man's  choice.  In 
relation  to  man,  God's  prescience  is  accidental,  not 
causative  ("Cuzari,"  v.). 

Abraham  ibn  Daud,  in  writing  his  "Emunab  Ra- 
mah,"  purposed  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  evil 
with  the  providence  of  God.  Evil  can  not  be  caused 
by  God,  who  is  benevolent  ("Emunah  Ramah,"  ed. 
Weil,  p.  94).  God  produces  only  reality  and  posi- 
tivity.  Evil  has  no  positive  existence;  itisthenega- 
tion  of  good.  As  such,  it  has  no  author.  God  and 
matter  are  at  opposite  poles.  God  is  absolute  es- 
sence. Matter  is  non-existence;  it  is  the  cause  of 
all  imperfection.  Some  imperfections,  however,  are 
not  evils.  God's  providence  manifests  itself  in  that 
every  creature  is  endowed  with  that  degree  of  per- 
fection which  corresponds  to  its  nature.  Seeming 
imperfections  apparent  in  certain  individuals  are 
seen  to  be  perfections  in  view  of  the  larger  ends  of 
the  community;  for  example,  some  men  are  born 
with  limited  mental  capacities  in  order  that  they 
might  profit  society  by  their  manual  labor.  In  ref- 
erence to  man's  freedom  of  will  in  its  relation  to 
provideutial  prescience,  Abraham  ibn  Daud  assumes 
— in  view  of  his  introduction  of  the  concept  of  po- 
tential possibilities — that  God  Himself  has  left  the 
ovitcome  of  certain  actions  undecided,  even  as  re- 
gards His  own  knowledge,  that  man's  will  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  assert  itself  in  freedom. 
As  an  Aristotelian,  Ibn  Daud  is,  in  this  as  in  many 
other  positions,  the  precursor  of  Maimonides. 

In  Maimonides'  "Moreh,"  part  iii.,  a  lengthy  ex- 
liosition  of  providence  is  found.     He  rejects  the  view 
of  providence  entertained  by  the  Epicureans,  ac 
cording  to  whom  accident  rules  all.     Next  he  criti- 
cizes Aristotle's  theory,  which   assigns  providence 
to  the  lunar  sphere   and    almost  ex- 
■yiews  of     eludes  it  from  the  sublunar  sphere. 
Mai-  Providence  has  no  care  for  individuals, 

taonides.  only  for  the  species.  The  Aristotle 
against  whom  .Maimonides  here  wages 
battle  is  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  author  of  "De 
Mundo."  In  the  "  Ethica  Nicon)achea  "  passagesare 
found  that  plead  for  the  recognition  of  a  special 
("  hashgahah  peratit")  as  well  as  a  general  ("  hashga 
hahkelalit")  providence.  Again,  Maimonides  dis- 
putes the  position  of  the  Ash'ariyyah  (fatalistsV  ac- 
cording to  whom  all  is  determined  by  God's  will 
and  power,  necessarily  to  the  complete  exclusion  and 
denial  of  freedom  of  human  action.     Next  he  takes 
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up  the  tlieory  of  the  Motazilites.  who,  on  the  one 
Imml.  refer  everything  to  God's  wisdom,  and.  on  the 
other,  attribute  "freedom  of  action  to  man.  His  ob- 
jection to  their  doctrine  arises  from  tlicir  failure  to 
recognize  thai  it  involves  contradictory  propositions. 

Maimonides  then  proceeds  to  expound  the  theory 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  Man  is  freeand  God  is  just. 
Good  is  given  man  as  a  reward,  evil  as  a  puni.sh- 
ment.  All  is  adjusted  according  to  merit.  Provi- 
<lence,  practically,  is  concerned  only  about  man. 
The  relation  of  providence  is  not  the  same  to  all 
men.  Divine  inlluence  reaches  man  through  the  in- 
tellect. The  greater  man's  share  in  tlii.s  ilivine  in- 
fluence, the  greater  the  ctfect  of  divine  providence 
on  him.  With  the  Prophets  it  varies  according  to 
their  prophetic  faculty;  in  the  case  of  pious  and 
good  men.  according  to  their  piety  and  uprightness. 
The  impious  are  become  like  beasts,  and  are  thus 
outside  the  .scope  of  providence.  God  is  for  the 
pio\is  a  most  .special  providence. 

God's  prescience  is  essentially  unlike  any  knowl- 
edge of  ours,  nis  knowledge  comprehends  all,  even 
the  infinite.  God's  knowledge  does 
God's  not  belong  to  time;  what  lie  knows, 
Prescience.  lie  knows  from  eternity.  His  knowl- 
edge is  not  subject  to  change;  it  is 
identical  with  Hisessence.  It  transcends  our  knowl- 
edge. God  knows  things  while  they  are  still  in  the 
state  of  possibilities;  hence  His  commands  to  us  to 
take  precautions  against  certain  possibilities  (e.;/., 
placing  a  guard  around  the  roof.  etc.).  Maimonides' 
theory  has  been  well  described  (Muller,  "  De  Gods- 
leer  der  Joden,"  p.  151.  GrOningcn.  1898)  as  showing 
that  man  knows  what  libert}'  is  better  than  what 
providence  is.  Maimonides'  theodicj',  whicli  culmi- 
nates in  the  assertion  that  as  evil  is  negative  and 
privative.  God  can  not  be  its  author — that,  in  fact,  it 
has  no  author — is  certainly  mere  .sophistry  and  word- 
juggling  (Jlaimonides,  "  Dalalatal  Hiiirin,"  iii.  \1  et 
seq. ;  see  also  "  Yad,"  Teshubah,  v.). 

For  the  theories  of  Joseph  Albo  and  Levi  ben 
Gershon  see  the  former's  "  'Ikkarim"  (iv.  1)  and  the 
latter's  "  Milhamol  Adonai  "  (iii.  2).  For  Bahya  ben 
.lo.seph's  view  see  his  "Hobot  ha-Lebabot"  (iii.  8). 
Modern  .Jewish  theology  has  not  advanced  the  sub- 
ject beyond  Maimonides.  In  catechisms,  of  what- 
ever religious  bias,  the  doctrine  of  providence  is 
taught  as  well  as  the  moral  responsibility  of  man. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  one  of  the  points  in  controversy  among  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes  was  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  providence 
<"Ant."  xviii.  1.  §  3). 

K.  r.  E.  G.  H. 

PKOVIDENCE.    See  Rhode  Isl.\.nd. 

PRO'VINS  :  French  town,  in  the  department  of 
Seiu--et-Marne.  Jews  were  settled  there  as  early  as 
the  tvelfth  century.  Thibaut.  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, made  an  agreement  with  Provins  in  1230  in 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  all  rights  over  the 
Jews  of  t;ie  town.  In  1298  or  1299  Hagin.  a  Jewish 
resident  oi  the  town,  was  commissioned  to  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  the  royal  officials  the  proceeds  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  his  coreligioni.sts  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Troyes.     In    KiOl    Simonnet  and   Vivaut,  sons  of 


Simon  the  Jew,  sold  to  Perronelle,  widow  of  Jean  de 
Joy.  goldsmith,  for  the  sum  of  21  livres  of  the  cur- 
rency of  Tours,  one-half  of  a  piece  of  land  situated 
in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Provins.  above  the  Porte 
Neuve.  and  bordering  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
Jew  Ilagin  Dalie.  A  document  of  1313  mentions 
the  sale  l)y  .Maitn;  Pierre  d'Argemont,  clerk,  for  the 
sum  of  400  livres  (Tours  currency),  of  a  house  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Jews  Josson  de  Coiilommicrs 
and  his  son  Croissant,  adjoining  the  enclosure  of  the 
chateau  and  surrounding  the  Jewish  school.  The 
following  arc  noteworthy  among  the  names  of  .Tews 
of  Provins:  Abraham,  Molin,  Haquin,  Samuel  Cour- 
toiz.  J\i(la.s.  the  Jewess  IJonne,  and  the  scholars 
Jacob  ben  Me'ir  (13th  cent.),  MeTr  ben  Elijah  (Zunz, 
"Literaturgesch."  p.  328).  and  Isaac  Cohen  of  Kjano 
=  CJ'anQ  (lived  at  Paris  in  1217). 

BIBI.IOGRAPIIV  :  Gross,  (jalliii  Jtiflnira.  pp.  495,  .ll.'i-.'ilS;  Rteln- 
sdinelder.  Hebr.  liiht.  xxi.   1(17  ;  li.  K.  J.  11.  28.  (i9:  xv.  :M(), 
247.   251:  xlx.   23;j-2.'>5:    Teulet,  Laiicttea   du    TrcMir   rleii 
Chartes.  1.  186,  No.  2075. 
G.  S.    K. 

PRUSSIA  :   Kingdom  and  the  largest  unit  of  the 

German  ciupire.     The  kingdom  of  Trussia  grew  out 

of  the  margravate  of  Brandenburg,  which  in   1415 

was  given  to  a  prince  of  the  Hohcn- 

The  zoUern  family.  A  member  of  this  fam- 

Expansion   ily.   who  in    1525  was  grand   master 

of  of  the  Teutonic  Order  and,  as  such,  ru- 

Prussia.  Icr  of  Prussia,  embraced  Protestantism 
and  declared  himself  a  secular  ruler. 
His  territory  was  in  1618  united  with  Brandenburg. 
New  acquisitions  in  the  west  and  north  of  Germany 
under  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector  (1640- 
1688),  considerably  increased  the  area  of  the  state, 
which,  under  his  succes.sor,  Frederick,  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  (1701).  Fred- 
erick the  Great's  acquisition  of  Silesia  in  1742  and 
of  part  of  Poland  in  1772  further  inciea.sed  its  area. 
After  the  upheavals  of  the  Napoleonic  period,  the 
Congress  of  Vicuna  in  1815  .strengthened  Prussia 
by  attaching  to  it  various  small  German  territories. 
Finally,  in  1866,  after  the  war  with  Austria,  Prussia 
wasgiveu  Hanover,  Hesse-Nassau,  Hesse-Homburg, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Sleswick-Holstein,  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort-onthe-Main,  and  some  small  territories 
ceded  by  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  The  establishment 
of  the  German  empire  under  Prussian  hegemony, 
in  1871,  has  made  Prussia  the  leading  state  in 
Germany. 

Through  the  annexation  of  territories  in  western 
Germany,  Prussia  has  come  into  possession  of  the  old- 
est Jewish  settlements  in  Germany — 
Oldest  Set-  those  founded  along  the  Rhine  and  its 
tlements.  principal  tributaries,  which  have  been 
highroads  of  commerce  since  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest.  The  oldest  notice  of  Jews 
in  Germany  occurs  in  an  edict  of  Emperor  ConsUin- 
tine  (321),  which  orders  that  the  Jews  of  Cologne 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  service  on  the  municipal 
board.  While  these  Jews  may  have  been  traders 
living  temporaril)'  in  Cologne,  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  were  permanent  settlers,  since  the  rabbis 
and  elders  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  duties  in 
(luestion  (Gratz.  "GesVh."  iv.  333,  v.  195;  Stohbe. 
"  Die  Juden  in  Deutschland."  pp.  8,  88,  301 ;  Aronius, 
"  Regesten,"  No.  3).     The  Jew  Isaac,  whom  Charle- 
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maene  attached  to  the  embassy  which  he  sent  to 
CalTf  Harun  al-Rashid,  most  likely  came  from  Ger- 
many, for  on  his  return  he  reported  at  Aaclicn 
(Pertz,  "Jlonumenta  GermaniiE  Historical  Scrip- 
tores.").  190;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iv.  333;  Aronius,  ?.e. 
No.  71).  An  order  dated  820.  authorizing  a  raid 
upon  suspicious  characters  in  Aachen,  mentions  ex- 
pressly both  Christian  and  Jewish  merchants  (Pertz, 
ih.  "Leges."  i.  158;  Aronius,  I.e.  'So.  79).  Since  Jews 
are  referred  to  frequently  in  Constance  and  Mayence 
after  the  tenth  century,  there  can  be  hardly  any 
doubt  that  in  that  century  they  possessed  relatively 
numerous  settlements  in  the  Rhenish  cities,  now 
imder  Prussian  rule.  Jewish  merchants  in  Magde- 
burg and  Merseburg  are  mentioned  in  965.  and  about 
the  same  time  reference  is  made  to  a  salt-mine  under 
Jewish  management  near  Naumburg  (Aronius,  I.e. 
Nos.  129  and  132>. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  what 
arc  at  present  the  western  provinces  of  Prussia, 
traces  of  larger  communities  and  of  spiritual  activitj- 
are  found.  A  synagogue  was  built  at  Cologne  in 
1012.  Gershom  ben  Judah  (d.  1028).  who  taught  at 
Mayence,  speaks  of  the  important  traffic  carried  on 
by  Jews  at  the  fairs  of  Cologne.  Joshua,  physician 
to  Archbishop  Bruno  of  Treves,  was  converted  to 
Christianity ;  a  later  convert  was  the  monk  Herman 
of  Cologne  (formerly  Judah  ben  David  ha-Lcvi). 
who  was  baptized  in  1128,  and  who  tells  in  bis  au- 
tobiography of  the  thorough  Talmudic  education 
lie  had  received.  The  Crusades  brought  terrible 
sufferings  to  the  Jews  of  these  parts  of  Prussia.  In 
1096  a  great  many  communities  in  the  present  Rhine 

Province  were  annihilated,  as  those 

Persecu-      of  Cologne,  Treves,  Xeuss,  Altenahr, 

tions.         Xanten,  and  Geldem.     In  the  S'econd 

Crusade  (1146-47)  the  congregations  of 
Magdeburg  (which  had  suffered  in  1096)  and  Halle 
were  martyred.  When  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited 
Germany,  about  1170,  he  found  many  flourishing 
congregations  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Talmudic  scholars  (■'  Itinerary,  "  ed. 
Asher,  i.  162  ttseq.).  Even  east  of  Rhenish  terri- 
tory, and  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  settlements  in  apparentlj*  flourishing 
condition  existed.  The  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 
as  early  as  1185  granted  to  the  convent  of  Seeberg 
two  marks  which  the  Jews  of  Halle  were  required  to 
pay  hiraas  an  annual  tribute  (Aronius,  I.e.  No.  319). 
Jews  are  mentioned  as  "  owners  "  of  villages  near 
Breslau  early  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  evidently 
they  held  mortgages  on  lands  owned  by  nobles;  and 
in  1227  Duke  Henry  I.  of  Silesia  ruled  that  Jewish 
farmers  in  the  district  of  Beuthen  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  tithes  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  (ib. 
Nos.  360-361,"  364).  In  the  principality  of  Ji-Licii. 
which  was  annexed  to  Prussia  by  the  Great  Elector, 
Henry  VU.  conceded  (1227)  to  Count  William  abso- 
lute control  over  the  Jews  in  his  territory :  this 
seems  to  be  the  first  case  on  record  in  which  a 
German  emperor  made  such  a  concession  to  one  of 
his  vassals  Ub.  No.  441).  By  1261  the  Jewish  legis- 
lation of  Magdeburg  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standaril  for  other  towns,  and  had  been  adopted  by 
Duke  Barnim  I.  of  Pomerania  for  Stettin  and  other 
towns  in  his  territory  {ib.  No.  678). 


About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
Jews.  He  required  them  to  furnish  annually  1.50 
marks  in  silver  for  his  mint,  six  pounds  of  pepper 
for  his  household,  and  two  pounds  for  his  treasurer 
("camerarius").  To  this  tax  were  added  silks  and 
belts,  while  the  archbishop  undertook  to  give  an- 
nually to  the  "  bishop  "  of  the  Jews  a  cow,  a  pitcher 
of  wine,  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  an  old  mantle 
"for  which  he  had  no  further  use  "  ("quo  abjecto 
deinceps  indui  non  vult";  ib.  No.  581).  While 
originally  the  gifts  of  the  archbishop  were  evidently 
a  symbol  of  his  protection,  the  description  of  the 
mantle  clearly  shows  a  desire  to  humiliate  the  Jews. 

Persecutions,  though  less  fierce  than  those  of  1096, 
continued  sporadically  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; the  decisions  of  the  Fourth  Lat- 
Ecclesias-    eran  Council  (1215)  were  reaffirmed  by 

tical  Op-     various    diocesan    synods,    including 

pression.  that  of  Mayence,  held  at  Fritzlar  in 
1259.  Just  before  the  century  dawned 
the  Crusaders  murdered  ight  Jews  in  Boppard 
(1195);  about  1206  the  Jews  of  Halle  were  expelled 
and  their  houses  burned;  in  1221  twenty -six  Jews 
were  killed  in  Erfurt.  The  first  positive  blood 
accusation  was  made  in  Fulda  in  1235,  when  thirty- 
two  Jews  were  killed  by  Crusaders.  The  Jews  of 
Halle  and  Magdeburg  are  said  to  have  been  mulcted 
to  the  extent  of  100,000  marks  by  the  archbishop; 
this,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  Occa- 
sionalh'  rioters  were  punished ;  or,  rather,  the  rulers 
fined  the  offending  municipality  a  certain  sum  as 
compensation  for  the  loss  caused  to  their  treas- 
ury by  the  killing  and  plundering  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  city  of  Magdeburg  paid  to  the  archbishop 
1,000  marks  in  connection  with  the  outrages  com- 
mitted against  the  Jews  in  1200.  In  1246  King 
Conrad  IV..  in  the  name  of  his  father.  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  acquitted  the  citizens  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Mainof  all  responsibility  for  the  riot  of  1241, 
(luring  which  180  Jews  had  been  killed.  Neverthe- 
less the  unprotected  condition  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  victims  alternately  of  mobs  and  of  legiti- 
mate rulers,  became  so  serious  a  source  of  disturb- 
ance, and  the  letting  loose  of  the  passions  of  the 
mob  became  so  dangerous  to  public  safety,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, that  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
Jews  became  a  necessity.  Thus  King  William, 
in  a  charter  granted  to  the  city  of  Goslar  in  1252, 
promised  expressly  that  he  would  not  molest  the 
Jews  of  that  city  or  imprison  them  without  cause 
(Aronius,  I.e.  No.  585).  In  1255  he  confirmed  the 
peace  agreement  ("  Landfried<n '")  promulgated  by 
the  Rhenish  Federation,  and  in  which  the  Jews  were 
expressly  included  (ib.  No.  620).  The  Bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadt  made  a  treaty  with  that  city  in  1261,  in 
which  both  contracting  parties  pnmiisod  to  protect 
the  Jews,  not  to  impose  unlawful  taxes  upon 
tliem.  and  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  city  whenever 
they  chose  (('*.  No.  676).  It  would  appear  that  this 
treaty  was  a  consequence  of  the  cruel  treatment  the 
Jews  of  .Magdeburg  had  received  from  their  arch- 
bishop earlier  in  the  same  year.  The  Abbess  of 
Quedlinburg,  under  whose  authority  the  Jews  of 
that  city  lived,  exhorted  the  citizens  in  the  name 
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of  C'lirisiiiiiiity  not  to  do  any  harm  to  tlie  Jews  (1273 ; 
ih.  No.  703). 

In  the  Miargravate  of  Brandenburg,  which  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  Prussian  nionarcliy,  Jews  are  first 
mentioned  in  12i)7.  whin  l\w  margraves  Otto  and 
Counid  pnimiilgaled  a  law  for  the  Jews  of  Slcudal. 
In  i>paiidau  Jews  are  mentioned  in  1307;  in  the  city 
of  Brandenburg,  in  1315;   in  Neurup- 

Branden-  pin,  in  1329,  The  Jews  of  Berlin  and 
burg.  Coin  (later  incorporated  with  Ber- 
lin) are  first  mentioned  in  a  law  of 
Margrave  Waldcmar,  dated  Sept.  15,  1317,  which 
provides  that  in  eiiminal  cases  the  Jews  shall  he 
ainenahle  to  the  city  court  of  Berlin,  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  courtover  the  Jews  was  extended  to  civil 
and  police  eases  in  1320,  and  to  eases  of  all  kinds 
in  1323.  This  measure,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
a  temporary  one.  and  was  probably  due  to  the  de- 
sire of  winning  the  city  over  to  one  of  the  claimants 
to  the  margravate  after  the  death  of  Margrave  Wal- 
demar  in  1319.  When  in  1324  Ludwig  IV.  gave 
Brandenburg  to  his  son  Ijudwig  the  Elder,  the  meas- 
ure was  disregarded,  for  in  the  charter  granted  to 
the  Jews  of  the  margravate  on  Sept.  9.  1344,  juris- 
diction over  the  Jews  was  again  reserved  to  the 
margrave's  judges,  except  where  a  Jew  had  com- 
mitted some  flagrant  offense  ("culpa  notoria  per- 
petrata  ").  The  Jews  were  further  i)rotected  against 
exactions  and  arbitrary  imprisonment ;  they  might 
not  be  indicted  unless  two  Jewish  witnes.ses  appeared 
against  them  as  well  as  two  Christians.  They  were 
allowed  to  take  anything  as  a  pledge  provided  they 
took  it  in  the  daytime,  and  they  might  take  horses, 
grain,  or  garments  in  payment  of  debts  (.Sello, 
"  .\Iarkgraf  Ludwig  des  Aeltcren  Neumarkisches 
Juilenprivileg  vom  9.  September,  1344,"  in  "  Der 
Baer,  Zeitsclirift  fUr  Vaterlilndische  Gesch.  und 
Alterthumskunde,"  187'J,  No.  3:  see  abstract  in 
"Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1H79,  pp.  'Sd')  el  aeq.). 

It  seems  that  during  the  lime  of  the  Black  Death 
the  Jews  in  Brandenburg  sullered  as  nuieh  as  those 
elsewhere.  Margrave  Ludwig  recommended  the 
Jews  of  Spandau  to  the  protection  of  their  fellow 
citizens  (Nov.  26,  1349).  The  city  of  Sal/.wedel 
sold  the  ".Judenhof  (cemetery  ?)  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ■' Judenschule"  (.Steinsclineider,  "Ilebr. 
Bibl."  x.xi.  24).  The  (luitclaims  granted  by  Mar- 
grave Ludwig  in  1352  and  by  his  brother  Otto  in 
1301,  for  "what  has  happened  to  the  Jews,"  clearly 
prove  the  perpetration  of  outrages  against  the  latter 
("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1H79.  p.  305).  An  obscure 
report  .speaks  of  an  order  issued  by  Margrave  Lud- 
wig to  burn  all  the  Jews  of  Konigsberg  (Griltz, 
"Gesch."  vii.  378).  But  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from 
Brandenburg  could  not  Imve  lasted  long,  for  in  13.53 
mention  is  made  of  the  income  which  the  margrave 
derived  from  the  Jews  of  Miinchelierg. 

The  Ilohenzollern  family,  taking  possession  of 
the  margravate  in  1415,  treated  the  Jews  with  fair- 
ness. Frederick  I.  conlirmed  their  charter  of  1344, 
and  especially  their  right  to  sell  meat,  which  the 
butchers'  gilds  often  cf)ntested  (Steinschneider.  I.e. 
xxi.  34).  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
expulsions  took  place  in  Brandenburg  as  elsewhere. 
In  1440  Elector  Frederick  II.  ordered  all  Jews  re- 
maining in   the  margravate  to  be  impinsoned  and 


their  property  confiscated.     Soon  afterward,  bow 
ever,  it  was  decreed  that  the  Jews  should  be  read- 
mitted;   Stendal  refused   to  obey  the 
Under  the    decree,  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
Hohen-       yield  to  the  margrave's  wishes  (145 1  , 
zoUems.      "  Monatsschrift,"  1HH2,  pp.  34-39).  Tin- 
grow  ing  power  of  the  margnives,  who 
by  1488  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  opposition 
of  the  cities,  brought  greater  security  to  tli<'  Jews, 
who,  as  willing  taxpayers,  were  settled  in  various 
cities  by  the  princes. 

As  late  as  Dec.  21,  1509,  Margrave  .loachim  re- 
ceived .lews  into  his  territorj-.  In  the  year  following 
a  Christian  who  had  stolen  a  monstrance  from  a 
church  testified  that  he  had  been  hired  by  the  Jews 
to  sell  them  a  consecrated  host ;  in  consequence 
thirty -six  Jews  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Berlin, 
while  two  who  had  accepted  Christianity  were  he- 
headed  (July  17,  1510;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  "ix.  99-100: 
"Zeitsclirift  fOr  die  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Deutsch- 
land,"  ii.  21,  23).  The  .lews  were  then  expelled  from 
the  margravate  and  their  synagogues  and  cemeteries 
confiscated,  as  appears  from  an  agreement  between 
Margrave  Joachim  and  the  city  of  TaugermUnde 
(Steinschneider,  "  Hebr.  Mibl."  .\xi.  20). 

The  exclusion  of  the  .lews  from  the  Afark  seems 
not  to  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in  1544  the  famous 
financier  .MiciiKi,  Jti)  is  found  as  owner  of  a  house 
in  Berlin,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Elect- 
or Joachim  IL  It  appears  that  the  es]iousal  of  the 
(!ause  of  the  Heformation  by  the  latter  resulted  in 
the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  expulsion;  for  the  decree 
of  ex|iulsion  having  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  been  accused  of  committing  a  crime  which 
had  been  attended  by  the  usual  miraculous  conse- 
(luences,  and  Protestant  views  precluding  belief  in 
the  iniracidous  phenomena  alleged,  the  entire  accu- 
sation was  discredited  an<l  the  edict  repealed.  .Joa- 
chim n.  employed  also  as  financial  adviser  Lii'Poi.d 
of  Prague,  who  upon  the  death  of  liis  protector  be- 
came a  victim  of  the  ]>olicy  which  had  made  his 
master  un])opular.  Lippold  was  put  to  death  under 
the  charge  that  he  had  poisoned  the  elector  (Jan. 
28,  1573),  and  the  Jews  were  again  expelled  from 
the  territory  (Griitz,  "Gesch."  ix.  474;  "Ji'idisclie 
LiteraturblatI,"  1875,  p.  94).  Meanwhile  two  .Jews 
(in  1538  and  1541  respectively)  had  gained  admis- 
sion into  Prussia  (Konigsberg).  which  the  grand 
master  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  after  his  conversion 
to  Protestantism,  b.id  ileclared  a  secular  princi- 
pality. 

Under  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  William  ( 16411- 

1688),    individual   Jews   were  admitted   into   large 

cities  like  Ilalbcrstadt,  and  the  Jews  in  the  Jillirh 

territory  were  left  undisturbed.     Fi- 

Spirit  of     ually  Brandetdmrg,   including  Berlin, 

Toleration,    was  opened  to  some  .Jewish  families 

that    had    been   exiled    from    Vienna 

(1670).     The  edict  of  a<linission.  dated  May  21.  1071. 

opened  to  the  Jews  all  the  cities  of  the  Mark,  allowi-d 

them  to  deal  in  various  goods,  subjected  I  hem  to  the 

city  authorities  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  criminal  affairs 

placed  them  uinler  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elector's 

courts.     They    were    forbidden   to   lend    money   at 

usury,  or  import  debased,  or  export  good,  specie. 

They  were  required  to  pay  eight   thaler  annually 
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per  fiiniily  as  prolection  niouey,  but  were  exempted 
from  tlie  poll-tax  (Leibzoll).  They  were  granted 
freedom  of  worsliip,  but  were  not  permitted  to  l)uild 
synagogues  (Gcigor,  "Gesch.  der  Judeu  in  Berlin." 
i.  6 «?««'/.).  Complaints  made  by  Christian  merchants, 
however,  soon  resulted  in  restrictive  measures;  an 
edict  of  April  2,  1680,  prohibited  the  Jews  from  deal- 
ing in  liides;  another  of  July  13,  1683,  prohibited 
their  dealing  in  silver  and  in  specie.  Their  terms<jf 
toleration  weie  limited  to  periods  of  twenty  years, 
but  renewal  was  always  secured  without  any  ditli- 
culty  (Uonne  and  Simon,  "Die  Friiheren  und  Gegen- 
wartigen  Verhilltnisse  der  Judeu  in  den  Sammlliclicn 
Landestlieilen  des  Preiissischen  Staates,"  p.  207), 
although  frequently  a  census  of  the  Jews  was  taken 
at  which  each  was  recjuired  to  show  his  credentials. 

lu  spite  of  this  strictness  in  supervision,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews  protected  by  charter 
were  very  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  assigned  a 
clerk  to  assist  the  police  in  excluding  those  of  their 
coreligionists  who  were  undesirable,  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Berlin  as  elsewhere  increased.  A  law  of 
Jan.  24,  1700.  stipulated  that  the  Jews  should  jiay 
double  the  amount  of  tlie  former  tax  of  eight  tlialer 
for  every  licen.sed  ("  vergleitete  ")  famih',  and  3,000 
tlialer  annually  as  a  community,  while  their  excm])- 
tion  from  the  poll-tax  was  withdrawn.  Those  who 
had  no  license  ("  uuvergleitete  Juden  ")  were  required 
to  pay  double  the  amount  for  the  time  that  they  had 
been  in  the  country,  and  were  then  to  be  expelled. 
A  petition  from  the  Jews  was  granted  in  a  new  reg- 
ulation, issued  Dec.  7,  1700,  exeinpting  them  from 
the  poll-tax  again,  btit  raising  their  annual  tribute 
to  1,000  ducats. 

Frederick  III.  (1688-1714),  who  in  1701  proclaimed 
himself  King  of  Prussia,  needed  the  Jews  to  assist 
him  in  raising  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  his  extravagant  household.  Therefore  he 
evaded  replying  clearly  to  the  demands  of  the  Prus- 
sian states  (1689)  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  who, 
in  part  under  his  father,  had  been  allowed  to  settle 
in  Konigsberg,  Memel,  and  Tilsit;  he  declared  that 
such  petitions  had  been  frequently  made,  and  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  states  (Jolowicz,  "  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Konigs- 
berg," p.  24.  Posen,  1807). 

JosT  LiEBM.vNN  and  Marcus  Magnus,  court  Jews, 
enjoyed  special  privileges  and  were  permitted  to 
maintain  synagogues  in  their  own  houses;  and  in 
1713  a  concession  was  obtained  for  the  building  of  a 
communal  house  of  worship  in  Berlin.  A  law  of 
May  20.  1704.  permitted  the  Jews  of  Brandenburg 
to  open  stores  and  to  own  real  estate;  and  even  the 
principle  that  the  number  of  privileged  Jews  should 
not  be  increased  was  .set  aside  in  favor  of  tho.se  who 
cotdd  pay  from  40  to  100  reichsthaler,  such  being 
allowed  to  transfer  their  privileges  to  a  second  and 
a  third  son  (Jolowicz,  rt.  p.  46).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  measures 
against  the  supposed  blasphemies  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  synagogue  service  was  placed  under  strict 
police  supervision  (Aug.  28.  1703),  that  the  Jews 
might  not  pronounce  blasphemies  against  Jesus 
(ROnnc  and  Simon,  I.e.  p.  208;  Geiger,  ;.<•.  i.  17: 
Moses,  "Ein  Zweihundertjahrriges  Jubiliiiim,"  in 
"  Jildische  Presse,"  Supplement,  1902,  pp.  29  ct  ser/.). 


The  king  further  permitted  the  reprinting  of  Eisk.s- 
.MK.NCiKR's  ••Enldecktes  Judenthum  "  iu  his  states, 
though  the  emperor  had  prohibited  it. 

Frederick  William  I.  (1714-40)  was  despotic 
though  well-meaning,  and  treated  the  Jews,  against 
whom  he  had  strong  religious  prejudices,  very 
harshlj'.  He  renewed  the  order  against  the  passage 
in  the  'Alenu  prayer  supposed  to  con- 
Frederick  tain  blasphemies  against  Jesus  (1716), 
William  I.  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  the 
community  should  he  responsible  for 
llie  wrong  doings  of  every  individual.  Levin  Veil, 
a  purveyor  for  the  mint,  died  in  1721.  leaving  liabil- 
ities to  the  amount  of  100,000  thaler.  The  king 
ordered  that  all  Jews  should  assemble  in  the  syna- 
gogue; it  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  the 
rabbi,  in  the  presence  of  a  court  chaplain,  pro- 
nounced a  ban  against  any  one  who  was  an  accom- 
plice in  Levin's  bankruptcy.  The  two  laws  which 
Frederick  issued  regidating  theconditionof  the  Jews, 
one  for  Brandenburg,  May  20,  1714,  the  other  the 
"General  Juden  Privilegium"  of  Sept.  29,  1730. 
breathe  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  The  number  of 
Jews  was  limited  ;  a  "  Privilegium  "  could  ordinarily 
lie  transferred  only  to  one  son,  and  even  then  only 
on  condition  that  the  latter  posses.sed  no  less  than 
2,000  thaler;  in  the  case  of  a  sec<md  or  third  son  the 
sum  required  (as  well  as  the  taxes  for  a  marriage 
license)  was  much  higher.  Of  foreign  Jews  only 
those  possessing  at  least  10.000  thaler  were  admitted. 

The  king's  general  harshness  of  manner  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  dealt  with  Jewish  affairs.  Thus 
he  answered  the  petition  of  the  Berlin  congregation 
for  the  remission  of  the  burial  dues  for  poor  Jews 
with  a  curt  note  to  the  effect  that  if  in  any  case  the 
dues  were  not  paid  the  hangman  should  take  the 
body  on  his  wheelbarrow  and  bury  it  under  the 
gallows.  He  insisted  that  the  congregation  of  Ber- 
lin .should  elect  Moses  Aaron  Lembergeras  its  rabbi ; 
and  when  it  finally  obtained  permis.sion  to  elect 
another  rabbi  it  was  compelled  to  pay  very  heavily 
therefor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  give  special  liberties  to  Jewish 
manufacturers.  Hiisch  David  I'rager  obtained  (1730) 
permission  to  estaljlish  a  velvet  -  manufactory  in 
Potsdam,  and  so  became  the  pioneer  of  the  large 
manufacturing  enterprises  which  rajiidly  developed 
under  Frederick  (Geiger,  I.e.  ii.  77  it  Heq.  ;  KUlter, 
"  Gesch.  der  J  udischeii  Gemeinde  zu  Potsdam. "  p.  12, 
Potsdam.  1903;  "Mittheilungen  aiis  dem  Verein  zur 
Abwehr  des  Autisemitismus,"  1897,  pp.  337  cf  seq.). 

FiiKDEKiCK  II.  (the  (Jreat)  (1740-86),  although  a 
scoffer  in  religious  matters,  declared  in  an  otlicial 
edict  (April  17,  1774)  that  he  disliked  the 
Frederick  Jews("vor  die  Juden  uberhaupt  nicht 
the  Great,  portirt").  Earlier  iu  his  reign,  in  sign- 
ing a  "Schutzbrief  "  for  the  second  sou 
of  a  privileged  Jew,  hv  had  said  thai  this  would  be 
exceptional,  because  it  was  his  principle  that  llie 
numiier  of  Jews  should  be  diminished  (1747).  Still, 
great  statesman  as  he  was,  he  utilized  the  commer- 
cial genius  of  the  Jews  to  carry  out  his  protectionist 
plans,  and  therefore,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  he  granted  exceptional  privilegesto  Jews 
who  opened  manufacturing  establishments.  Thus 
Jloses  Hies  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  his 
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silk-manufactory  in  Potsdam  (1764);  Inter  on  otliers 
sccuml  similar  privilcgi's,  including  Isaac  Bern- 
liard.  Moses  Meiidelssolui's  employer.  While  the 
Jews  were  llius  henelited  by  the  king's  protection- 
ist policy,  iliey  sulTered  from  it  in  other  ways.  An 
edict  of"  Mureli  31,  17t>9.  ordered  llmt  every  Jew, 
before  he  married  or  bought  a  house,  must  buy 
from  300  lo  500  thaler's  worth  of  chiuaware  and 
e.vport  it. 

When  Frederick  acciuircd  Silesia  (1742)  he  con- 
firmed the  Austrian  legislati(m  regarding  the  Jews 
(Ijerndl,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in  GrossGlogau,"  p.  04, 
Glogau,  n.d.).  When  he  took  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  in  177'.',  he  was  with  great  dillicuity  dis- 
suaded from  expelling  the  Jews,  his  aversion  to 
whom  was  especially  aianifested  in  his  refusal 
conlirm  Moses  .Mendels.sohn's  election  as  a  men'", 
of  the  Berlin  Academy.  His  revised  "  General r_gle- 
ment  uud  Generalprivilegium "  of  April  17,  1750 
(ROnne  and  Simon,  I.e.  pp.  2i\eti>eq.),  was  \n\  narsh. 
It  restricted  the  number  of  Jewish  marriages,  e.v- 
cluded  the  Jews  from  most  of  the  'jninches  of  skilled 
labor,  from  dealing  in  wool  and  yarn, and  from  brew- 
ing and  innkceping.  and  limited  their  activity  in 
those  trades  permitted  to  them.  Of  his  many  hostile 
orders  may  be  mentioned  one  which  held  a  congre- 
gation responsible  if  one  of  its  members  received 
stolen  goods. 

The  short  reign  of  Fri'derick  William  II.  (1786-97) 
brought  some  slight  relief  to  the  Jew's,  as  the  repeal 
of  the  law  compelling  the  buying  of  china,  for  which 
repeal  they  had  to  pay  4.000  thaler  (1788).  Individ- 
ual regulations  issued  for  vaiious  communities,  as 
for  Breslau  in  1790,  still  breathed  the  medieval  spirit ; 
and  a  real  change  came  only  when  Prussia,  after 
the  defeat  at  Jena  (1806),  inaugurated  a  liberal 
policy,  a  part  of  which  was  the  edict 
Emancipa-  of  March  11,  1812,  concerningthe  civil 
tion.  status  of  the  Jews  (Ki'mne  and  Simon, 

I.e.  pp.  264  f'<  seq.).  Its  most  impor- 
tant features  were  the  declaration  of  their  civic 
equality  with  Christians  and  their  admission  to  the 
army.  They  were  further  admitted  to  professor- 
ships in  the  universities,  and  were  promised  polit- 
ical rights  for  the  future. 

The  reaction  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
the  fact  that  Frederick  William  HI.  (1797-1840)  was 
himself  a  strict  reactionary  caused  a  corresponding 
change  of  conditions.  Still  the  edict  of  1812  remained 
valid  with  the  exception  of  section  viii. ,  declaring  the 
right  of  the  Jews  to  liold  professorships;  this  the 
king  canceled  (1822).  But  the  law  was  declared  to 
apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  had  been  under 
Prussian  dominion  in  1812:  and  so  it  came  that 
twenty-two  anomalous  laws  concerning  the  status 
of  the  Jews  existed  in  the  kingdom.  This  condition, 
asjgnivated  by  such  reactionary  measures  as  the 
prohibition  against  the  adojition  of  Christian  names 
(1828).  led  first  to  the  promidgation  of  the  law 
of  June  1,  1833,  concerning  the  .lews  in  the  grand 
duch}'  of  Posen — this  was  from  the  start  a  tempo- 
rary measure — and  finally  t<i  the  law  of  July  23, 
1847,  which  extended  civil  equality  to  all  Jews  of 
Prussia  and  gave  them  certain  political  rights.  Al- 
though the  constitutions  of  1848  and  1850  gave  the 
Jews  full  equalitj',  the  period  of  reaction,  beginning 


in  the  fifties,  withdr.-w  many  of  these  rights  by  in- 
terpretation. 

Frederick  William  IV.  (1840-61),  who  declared 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  that  he  desired  to 
exclude  the  Jews  f'om  military  service,  believed 
strongly  in  a  "Christian  "  state.  When  his  brother 
William  I.  (1861-88)  became  regent  conditions  be- 
gan to  inii)rove;  .lews  were  admitted  to  professor- 
ships and  to  the  legal  profession,  but  remained  still 
practically  excluded  from  military  careers  and  from 
the  service  of  the  state.  The  last  vestige  of  medi- 
evalism disappeared  with  the  abolition  of  the  ().\Tii 
MouK  Ji:u.\ic()  in  1869.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Prussia  since  1870  is  practically  identical  with 
'Iiat  of  the  Jews  of  Germany.  See,  however,  Anti- 
Semitism. 

Prussia  has  a  population  of  84,472,000,  including 
392,332  Jews  (19(10). 

inBLKioKAi'MV:  J<ist,  Niiierc  Gewh.  <lcr  Ifraelittii.  vol.  I., 
Iterllii,  IS-M'i ;  Kiinnc  ami  Simon.  i'lV  Frilhcrcti  iniil  (iincti- 
U'('l}'ti{lcu  VtrliilUn !.•<!<>'  ilir  .luilrtt  in  dm  Silninitlifln)t 
hftnihKtlii'ili  II  'fis  l'nii.'<si.^tlti  II  Stimti  s.  Brcsluu.  lw;i;  (icl- 
gt^r,  (ie><i-li.  lUr  Juitt'ii  in  /i<  jVin.  Hrrlln,  1S71 :  W.  F'n'iiiui. 
Kiitivmf  zu  eiiiir  Zi  iUiiiiiil-'""  II  Vi  rf<i.'<.tuiiii  tlir  .hull  n  in 
PrcuKsev.  lircsliiu.  184!.';  VnlMiliKliiii-  Vcrliiiiiiiluiiiii  n  '''« 
Ersti'u  Vfrfiniiiteu  I'n  u.-'si.srjii  n  Linnltnuis  Dhir  ilii- 
Emaiiciiialiiiiin-Frimi  i/cr  ./ikIi/i.  Berlin.  1H47,  inul  vari- 
ous nionoKriiplis  on  the  hislor,v  of  Important  conprt-jra- 
tlons.  as  BromljerK.  Kkkcrt.  KONKiSUERO.  MAtiDKin  Rc ; 
Zeitsi'liiift  fill-  Qaich.  der  Juden  In  Dcutuclilainl,  it.  a>-29 
(for  periodicals). 

PRTJZHANY :  T{ussian  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno.  It  had  a  Jewish  community  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Joel  Sirkes 
held  his  first  rabbinate  there.  The  coinmuiiity  is 
first  mentioned  in  Russian  documents  in  1583  (••Re- 
gesty  i  Nadpisi  ").  In  1628  the  Council  of  Lilhuauia 
adopted  a  resolution  that  Pruzhany  should  be  its 
permanent  meeting-place,  but  the  resolution  seems 
not  to  have  been  adhered  to.  The  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  1817  is  given  as  824;  but  it  grew  fast 
under  Russian  rule,  and,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  town  by  fire  in  1803,  it  had, 
by  1865,  a  population  of  5,455,  of  whom  2,606  were 
Jews.  The  last  census  (1897)  showed  a  iwpulation 
of  7,634,  of  whom  about  60  per  cent  were  Jews. 

The  best-known  rabbis  of  Pru/.hany  were:  Abig- 
dor  b.  Samuel  (d.  1771.  at  the  house  of  his  son  Sam- 
uel, the  last  rabbi  of  Wilna):  Enoch  b.  Samuel 
Schick  (went  later  to  Shklov;  died  about  1800;  great- 
grandfather of  Elijah  Schick,  or  "  Lida'er  ");  Yom- 
Tol)  Lipmann  (.son  of  the  preceding,  and  probably  his 
successor);  Elijah  Hayyiin  b.  Moses  Meisel  (about 
1860;  now  [1905]  rai)bi  of  Lodz;  born  at  Ilorodok, 
government  of  Wilna,  Jan.  9,  1821);  Jeruliam  Perl- 
man  (from  1871  to  1883;  removed  to  Minsk);  Klijali 
liaLevi  Feinstein  (born  in  Starobiu,  government  of 
Minsk,  Dec.  10,  1842;  successively  rabbi  of  Staro- 
bin,  Kletzk,  Karelitz,  and  Khaslavich). 

The  district  of  Pruzhany  had,  in  1897.  a  iioi)ula- 
tion  of  132.245,  of  whom  about  12  per  cent  were 
Jews. 

BiBun(iRAPHY  :  Fnlzildnprdirheslti  fflinmr:  KIspnsladt.  Dnr 
linhhiiniiH-  ur-Siifirinr.  I.  4.VI1;.  Warsaw,  1S1I,'>;  Ki'inBli'in, 
'Ir  reliillah.  ]>.  \m.  Wiirsaw,  ishi; ;  Funnn.  Kiinml  yixnnl. 
pp.  5.  ;*».  Warsaw.  Ihstl ;  JIWi.«)ic«  VnlhsliMt  ISt.  I'Kt^rs- 
burKI.1883.  No.  3.  „    .^ 

H.  n.  P.    Wl. 

PRZEMTSL:  City  of  Galicia;  once  the  capi- 
tal of  Red  Russia.     While  Przemysl  is  ref(;rred  to 
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by  the  Russian  chronicler  Nestor  in  tlie  year  981, 
no  mention  of  Jews  in  the  city  occurs  until  1437 
("Akta  Grotlzkie,"  xiii.,  No.  682),  and  even  then 
they  are  found  there  only  sporadically,  as  in  the 
other  cities  of  Red  Russia,  with  the  exception  of 
Lemberg.  According  to  the  earliest  statistics,  da- 
ting from  1542,  eighteen  Jewish  families  were  then 
living  at  Przemysl,  including  seven  house-owners, 
who  paid  annually,  "et  ratione  Judaismi,"a  rent  of 
4  Polish  gulden,  their  teuants  paying  2  gulden. 

The  earliest  legal  regulation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity at  Przemysl  was  issued  by  King  Sigismund 
August  on  March  20,  1559,  and  was  signed  by  tlie 
highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
Early  ities.  The  Jews,  who  had  long  ("an- 
References.  tiquitus")  inhabited  their  own  street, 
had  the  right  of  perpetual  residence 
there;  they  might  buy  houses  in  that  quarter  from 
Christians,  bequeath  them,  and  enjoy  all  the  com- 
mercial privileges  of  Christians.  They  were  under 
the  roj'al  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  the  waywode's  court, 
which  is  mentioned  in  acts  of  the  year  1576  as  the 
"Jews' court "  ;  and  they  had  to  pay  the  royal  treas- 
ury 4  Polish  gulden  for  each  house.  King  Sigis- 
mund granted  three  other  privileges  to  the  Jews, 
which  were  in  part  confirmations  and  in  part  inter- 
pretations of  the  preceding  ones. 

It  appears  from  a  law.suit  of  the  year  1560  that 
the  Jews  then  possessed  a  frame  synagogue,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  two  wealthy  Spanish  immi- 
grants. By  permission  of  the  chapter  this  structure 
was  replaced  in  1592  with  one  of  stone. 

On  the  accession  of  Stephen  Bathori  (June  27, 
1576)  the  Jews  obtained  a  second  privilege,  "ad 
bonum  ordinem,"  determining  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  the  conmiunity  and  its  relation  to  the  state 
authorities.  This  statute,  containing  twelve  sec- 
tions, was  granted  about  the  same  time  to  tlie  Jews 
of  Lemberg  and  Posen  as  well,  and,  together  with 
a  second  ordinance,  formed  the  basis  for  a  new 
epoch  in  the  status  of  the  Polish  Jews  in  general, 
who  thenceforth  enjoyed  complete  autonomy  (comp. 
Schorr,  "Organizacya  Zydow  w  Polsce,"  p.  18, 
Lemberg,  1899).  The  two  most  important  sections 
of  this  statute  are  the  fifth  and  the  tenth.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  former,  the  directors  might  not  be  forced 
upon  the  community,  but  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Jews  and  then  confirmed  by  the  waywode,  wliile 
the  latter  section  ruled  that  the  waywode  might 
not  force  a  rabbi  upon  the  community,  but  should 
merely  have  the  right  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing its  choice  (see  Lembeug). 

The  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  confirmed  b_v 
Sigismund  III.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  (1587). 
The  citizens,  who  at  first  did  not  oppose  the  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  Jews,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  tliem  in  1595  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
payment  of  (iOO  Polish  gulden  toward  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  the  Jews  should  be  exempt  forever 
from  any  further  payment  for  that  purjiose,  and 
should  receive  aid  from  the  city  in  case  of  need. 
Tliese  friendly  relations  were  soon  disturbed,  hfiw- 
ever;  and  the  complaint  of  the  competition  of  the 
Jews,  brought  before  the  magistracj'  in  1608.  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  economic  struggle  between 
them  and   the  citizens.     This  struggle  continued 


until  the  fall  of  Poland,  becoming  more  bitter  and 
brutal  in  the  course  of  time,  and  leading  to  pro- 
longed lawsuits  and  to  the  ultimate 
Per-  ruin  of  both  parties.     In  1628  the  citi- 

secutions.  zens  fell  upon  the  Jews,  idundered 
their  shops,  and  even  entered  the  hos- 
pital, causing  damage  to  the  Jews  to  the  amount  of 
23,000  gulden. 

In  1630  an  event  occurred  which  is  still  commem- 
orated in  one  of  tlie  older  sj'nagogues  by  fasting  and 
by  the  recitation  of  an  elegy  on  the  30tli  of  Adar. 
A  Christian  woman  accused  certain  Jews  of  having 
persuaded  her  to  steal  a  consecrated  host.  This 
declaration  led  to  a  riot,  during  whicli  Moses  (Moss- 
ko)  Szmuklerz  (=  "braider")  was  imprisoned  on 
suspicion,  and  was  condemned  to  cruel  tortures  and 
the  stake  by  the  Grod  court  after  a  short  trial,  with- 
out the  privilege  of  appeal.  With  his  last  breath 
he  proclaimed  his  innocence,  dying  with  the  cry 
"Shema' Yisrael."  The  description  of  the  tortures 
in  the  documents  agrees  with  that  of  an  elegy  com- 
posed by  the  contemporary  Moses  ha-MedakdcH 
(comp.  Lazar  in  "Ha-Asif,"  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp. 
192-198,  Warsaw,  1887,  and  Kaufmann,  ib.  v.,  part 
ii.,  pp.  12.5-130,  ib.  1889).  This  unjust  verdict  of 
an  incompetent  court  seems  to  liave  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  Jews  throughout  Poland : 
and  on  the  accession  of  King  Ladislaus  IV.  a  special 
clause  relating  to  competent  courts  was  in.serted  in 
the  usual  act  of  the  confirmation  of  privilegesof  the 
Jews  throughout  Poland,  probably  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  CoT'NCii,  OF  Fouii  L.\nds,  this 
clause  containing  unmistakable  allusions  to  the  case 
at  Przemysl. 

In  1637  almost  the  entire  glietto,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  the  synagogue,  was  destroyed  by  a  confla- 
gration. A  royal  decree  was  issued  in  the  following 
year  for  the  reestablishmenl  of  the  community, 
which  had  a  new  source  of  income  from  about 
twenty-six  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages; 
these  were  required  to  pay  regular  taxes  to  the 
central  community  at  Przemysl  for  tlie  privilege 
of  holding  divine  service,  burying  their  dead, 
etc.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  rabbi  of  Przemysl 
should  be  regarded  as  the  final  authority,  and  should 
receive  3  florins  a  year  from  each  innkeeper. 

The  economic  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the 
citizens  were  regulated  after  many  lawsuits  by  an 
important  contract  made  in  1645,  and  remaining  in 
force,  almost  without  change,  until  1772.  This 
contained  eighteen  paragraphs,  in  which  the  individ- 
ual municipal  gilds  clearly  defined  the  boundaries 
within  which  Jewish  merchants  and  artisiins  might 
ply  their  vocations.  The  former  privileges  of  the 
Jews  were  thus  abrogated,  and  they  were  subse- 
quently forced  to  iiay  from  time  to  time  even  for 
these  limited  concessions. 

The  Jews  of  Przemysl  did  not  siilTer  during  the 
Cossack  disturbances  of  1648  and  1649.  when  they 
took  part  in  defending  the  city,  as  is  reported  by 
Nathan  Hannover  in  his  "  Yewen  Jlezulali."  nor 
during  the  Polish-Swedisli  war,  although  the  city 
was  besieged  twice.  A  trustworthy  source  (Pufen- 
dorf,  "De  Rebus  a  Carolo  Gustavo  Gestis."  p.  138, 
Nuremberg,  1696)  says  that  some  Jewish  divisions 
fought  beside  the  Polisli  soldiers  at  the  San  River. 
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nciir  Pr/.emysl.  ami  nnolhir  iiutliority  ("Teiitrum 
Europiiiiiii,"  vii.  830,  FniiiUfort ou-tlic-Miiin,  UtS')) 
states  that  a  Jew  acting  for  a  coloui'l  was  captured 
by  tlic  Swcilcs  in  the  siege,  this  story  being  con- 
ti'nned  by .locunients  in  thearcliives.  Althoughthe 
cily  (liii  iiot  suITit.  the  (•()nse(iuencesof  tlie  war  were 
ilisiislrous  to  the  Jews,  wlio  were  ruined  by  tlie 
war  taxes  and  liy  plunderings  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Polish  soldiers  (niartered  in  the  city  ;  so  that  in  1601, 
to  raise  a  larger  loan,  the  coniinunity  was  obliged  to 
mortgage  its  synagogue  to  the  nobility.  According 
to  a  statistical  document  of  UUi-'.  there  were  eighty 
Jewish  merchants  in  the  city,  mostly  small  dealers, 
some  braiders,  apothecaries,  and  grocers,  and  one 
dealer  in  guns,  armor,  and  war  material. 

During  the  last  three  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  Jews  grew  steadily  worse,  in 
conse((uence  of  the  increasing  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions which  they  lin<i  to  pay  to  assure  their  exist- 
ence, obliging  them  to  contract  enormous  debts 
among  both  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  The  Jews 
were  finally  ruined  by  a  conllagralion  which  des- 
troyed the  entire  ghetto  in  16?!^.  leading  to  a  series 
of  debtors'  suits.  They  were  so  impoverished  that 
they  even  thought  of  leaving  the  city,  when  King 
John  Sobieski  (1674-9G)  extended  the  time  for  the 
payment  of  their  debts.  King  Augustus  II.,  who 
had  conlirmed  their  former  privileges  in  1700,  ex- 
empted the  Jews  for  twenty  years  from  all  taxes 
paid  for  their  right  to  brew  mead  and  beer,  which 
wer<' among  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  of 
Pr/.emysl;  but  ten  years  later  he  lepcaled  his  decree. 
The  conimuidly  was  ftu'lher  disrujiteil  by  inl<'rnal 
dissensions;  and  on  accoiuit  of  the  increasing  taxes 
whicii  the  directors  found  themselvesobliged  to  levy 
in  order  to  pay  the  del)ts  due  the  clergy  and  the  no- 
bility, so  many  Jews  left  the  ghetto  tliat  the  way- 
wode  forcibly  checked  the  emigration.  The  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  shown  only  too  clearly  bj'  the 
debt  of  141.7.50  Polish  gulden  which  they  owed  the 
nobility  in  1773. 

In  1746  Jesuit  students  attacked  the  ghetto  of 
Przeniysl.  as  those  of  other  cities,  plundered  the 
synagogue,  ruined  the  costly  vessels,  and  tore  up 
the  Torali  scrolls,  scattering  the  pieces  in  the  streets. 
They  destroyed  also  the  greater  part  of  the  valuable 
archives,  wliich  contained  priceless  documents  of 
the  waywode's  court,  only  a  few  of  the  original 
copies  of  the  ])rivileges  being  saved.  The  extent  of 
the  damage  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  after  tedious 
negotiations  the  Jesuits  tinally  paid  an  indemnity  of 
1.5,0011  Polish  gidden.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
year  176.5.  there  were  at  that  time  about  2.418  Jews 
in  Pr/.emysl. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  city  was  under  Austrian  rule,  the  Jews 
sulTered  as  much  as  ever  from  heavy  taxes;  but 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  "Staatsgrundgesetze  " 
in  1867  the  communitv  was  able  to  develop  more 
freely. 

Of  historic  interest  is  the  reference  to  the  phy- 
sician Marcus  Niger,  who  lived  at  Przemysl  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  enjoyed  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  the  king.     He  officiated  also  as  the 


president  of  the  commimity.  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
records  with  the  title  "honestus."  A  "Doctorllen- 
zel,  son  of  |{ebekah,"  is  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
the  year  1659.  A  very  valuable  pinkesof  the  tailors' 
gild,  dating  from  the  iniihlleof  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, contains  ini|iorlant  data  showing  that  as  early 
as  the  begiiudng  of  that  century  there  were  regularly 
incorporated  Jewish  working  men's  gilds,  as  exclu- 
sive as  the  Christian  gilds,  and  with  similar  organ- 
izations. 

The  following  rabbis  and  .scholars  of  Przemysl 
are  noteworthy;  Moses  b.  Abraham  Katz  (a  pupil 
of  Vc  1  n  O.  and  the  author  of  "  Matleh  Mosheh," 
"Peiie  iMosheh."  and  many  other  works);  Simon 
Wolf  (son  of  H.  MeTr  Nikolsburg  of  Prague,  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "Sha'ar  Simeon";  later 
rabbi  at  Posen,  Vienna,  and  Prague;  d.  UiH'J); 
Joshua  b.  Joseph  (later  rabbi  at  Lemberg;  author 
of  "Magineh  Shelomoh "  and  "Peiie  Yehoshini'"; 
d.  1648);  Isaac  Eizik  (son-inlaw  of  the  preceding); 
Aryeh  I.i'ib  (son  of  U.  Zechariah  Mendel  and  brother 
of  H.  Zebi  Ilirsch;  later  ral)bi  at  Vienna  and  Cracow; 
d.  1671);  H.Joseph  (author  of  "  Zofiial  Pa'aneah," 
printed  in  167il);  J<iseph  Segal  (son  of  Moses  Ilarif; 
previously  •' n'sh  metibta"  at  Lemberg;  d.  1702); 
Mendel  Aiargoliolb  (d.  Aiuil  2,  10.52);  Joshmi  Feivel 
Te'omim  (.son  of  H.  Jonah,  who  wrote  the  "  Kikyon 
de-Yonah";  an  act  of  the  Council  of  Four  Lands 
was  signed  by  him  in  1713);  I.Iayyim  Jonah  Te 
'omim  (son  of  the  preceding ;  later  rabbi  at  Breslau) : 
Samuel  Schmelka  (son  of  R.  Menaliem  Mendel  and 
father-in-law  of  U.  Ilayyim  lia-Kohen  Hapoport  of 
Ijcmberg;  d.  1718);  Ezekiel  Michael  (son  of  Sanuiel 
Schmelka:  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  It.  Jacob 
Eybeschi'itz;  d.  1771);  Aryeh  Liib  (son  of  the  prece- 
ding :  later  rabbi  at  Lemberg ;  d.  1810) ;  Joseph  Aslier 
(pupil  of  H.  Samuel  Saler  of  Lemberg;  d.  1826); 
Asher  Enzel  (son-in-law  of  the  jireceding);  Sanniel 
Heller;  Lipa  Meisels;  Isaac  Aaron  Ettinger  (later 
rabbi  at  Lemberg;  d.  1801);  Isaac  Schmelkes  (now. 
1905.  rabbi  at  Lemberg). 

The  Jews  of  the  city  number  (1905)  about  1.5.000 
in  a  total  jioiiulation  of  40.000.  The  conununily 
supports  the  following  institutions;  three  principal 
synagogues,  eight  chapels,  two  Talnuid  Torah 
schools,  three  bathhouses,  people's  kitchen,  hos- 
pital, intirniary.  three  women's  societies,  a  Vad  I.Ia- 
ru/.im  (working  men's  iinion).  a  ZweikreuzerVerein 
for  the  ri^lief  of  |ioor  .school-children,  and  .several 
other  philanthrojiic  societies. 

BIBMOOKAPIIV  :  I..  Hiiuser.  Motnnirnlin  Miaxlii  Pnnniinlii. 
1S8.):  M.SrlKirr.  Z^r/zi  ir  I'rzemuslii  O;jraroirniii>i  ll'j/f'""'- 
nietii'ii  Miilirmlii  .Iri/ii'ii'ii/iici/o.  l-enilicri,'.  l'.)(i:);  Azcilal. 
Sliciil  lin  -(iiil'iliin:  lluliiT.  AnK)ii-  Slum.  (  nii-iiw.  ISiHl ; 
Stclllsi'linciiler.  (Vi(.  Unill.:  I,uzar,  In //«-.l..<i7.  Iv..  part  II.. 
pp.  l;i'.-i:iii. 
I).  M.  Sen. 

PSALMOMANCY  :  The  employment  of  the 
Psalms  ill  iiiciuitaliiiiis.  'I'lic  general  use  of  the 
Bible  for  magic  purpo.ses  has  been  (iiscussed  under 
Hini.ioM.VNCY.  Inasmuch  as  theeni|iloynient  of  the 
Psalms  is  mentioned  there,  a  brief  summary,  to- 
gether with  certain  suiiiilenieiitary  material,  will 
suffice  in  this  article.  Next  to  the  Torah.  the  Psalms 
were  especially  popular  in  magic,  since  they  fornieii 
the  real  book  of  the  people,  one  which  they  knew  and 
loved  as  a  book  of  prayers;  and  prayers  had,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  popular  opinion  of  the  ancients,  ex- 
tremely close  allinities  with  incantations.  As  early 
as  the  second  century  Ps.  xci.  was  called  "The  Song 
Against  Demons";  and  the  same  statement  holds 
true  of  Ps.  iii.  (Yer.  Shah.  8b,  21;  Sheb.  15b;  and 
parallel  passages).  Tlie  former  psalm,  which  is  stiH 
recited  at  funerals,  was  found  inscriljed  in  a  tomb 
at  Kertch  (Blau,  "  Das  Alt-.Jiidische  Zauberweseu," 
in  "Jahresberieht  der  Landesrabbinerschule  in  Buda- 
pest," 1808,  p.  90);  and  the  beginning  of  it  occurs  to- 
getlierwith  l{om.  xii.  1  and  I  John  ii.  1  on  a  Greek 
papyrus  amulet,  which  was  un<loubtedly  buried 
with  the  dead  (Heinrici,  "Die  Leipziger  Pajiyrus- 
fragmente  der  Psalmen,"  p.  31,  Leipsic,  1903). 

Talilets  inscrilted  with  verses  of  the  Psalms  or  of 
the  Bilile  generally,  and  found  in  great  numbers  in 
recent  years,  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  means 
of  protection  for  both  the  living  and  the  dead, 
whether  the  charms  were  Jewish  or  Christian  in  ori- 
gin, as,  for  instance,  amidets  inscribed  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  recitation  of  Ps.  xxix.  was 
recommended  to  avert  the  peril  of  drinking  uncov- 
ered water  in  the  dark  on  Wednesday  evening  or 
on  Sabbath  eve  (Pes.  112a).  In  ancient  times  the 
scrolls  of  the  Law,  when  worn  out.  were  placed  in 
the  grave  of  a  scholar  (Me,g.  26b);  and  the  papyrus 
books,  which  are  almost  without  exception  defect- 
ive, are  obtained  from  graves. 

No  other  ancient  examjiles  of  this  use  of  the 
Psalms  are  known ;  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Psalms  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
was  so  extensive  and  detailed  (comp.  Jew.  Encyc. 
iii.  202-205,  s.r.  Bihlio.m.\ncy)  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  based  on  ancient  custom,  especially  as  a 
similar  use  of  the  Psalms  for  magic  purposes  existed 
among  the  Syrians  and  the  European  Christians  in 
the  early  medieval  period  (comp.  Kaj'ser,  "  Gebrauch 
von  Psalmeu  zur  Zauberei,"  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xlii. 
456-462— a  veritable  Syriac  "Shimmush  Tehillim"; 
Jleyer,  "Aberglaube  des  Jlittelalters,"  pp.  145  et 
aeq.,  Basel,  1884).  The  recitation  of  Ps.  xvi.  and 
cix.  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  detection  of  thieves 
(Meyer,  I.e.  p.  230) ;  and  the  Psalms  were  also  em- 
ployed in  the  Orde.\I/  (Hcrzog-Hauck,  "  Real- 
Encye."  vii.  34).  In  all  probability  the  origin  of 
the  employment  of  the  Psalms  in  magic  is  essen- 
tially Jewish. 

BiBMOHRAPUY:  Mittcilung^n  der  Gcselhchnft  fiir  Jl'uligilic 
Viilkukundc,  x.  81  ct  scq. 
J.  L.  B. 

PSALMS  :  Name  derived  from  the  Greek  xl'n'/^ui; 
(plural  fa'A/ini),  which  signifies  primarily  playing 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  and  secondarily  tlie  com- 
position played  or  the  song  accompanied  on  such 
an  instrument.  In  the  Septuagint  (Codex  Alexan- 
drinus)  fa'/ri/iuov  is  used,  which  denotes  a  large 
stringed  instrument,  also  a  collection  of  songs  in- 
tended to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  strings 
(harp).  These  terms  are  employed  to  translate  the 
Hebrew  "  mizmor  "  and  "  tehillim."  The  exact  deri- 
vation and  meaning  of  the  former  are  uncertain. 
It  would  seem  that,  etymologically  denoting  "  para- 
graph," it  owes  its  signitieation  of  "  psalm,"  "song," 
or  "liynm  "  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  found  pre- 
fixed to  the  superscriptions  of  a  number  of  psalms. 
The  word  "teliillim"  is  a  plural,  not  occurring  in 
X.— 16 


Biblical  Hebrew,  frpni  the  singular  "tehillah"  = 
".song  of  praise."  It  is  thus  a  fitting  title  for  the 
collection  of  songs  found  in  the  "  Ketubim  "  or  Ha- 
giographa  (the  third  main  division  of  the  Hebrew 
canon),  and  nuu'e  fully  described  as  "  Sefer  Tehillim," 
or  the  "Book  of  Psalms."  "Teliillim"  isai-socon- 
tracteil  to  "tillim"  (Aramaic,  "tilliu"). 

Biblical  Data:    In  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible 

the  Book  of  Psalms  is  the  first  of  the  Ketubim ; 
but  it  did  not  always  occupy  this  position,  having 
formerly  been  preceded  by  Huth  (B.  B.  14b;  Tos. 
to  B.  B.  I.e.).  Jerome,  however  ("Prologus  Gale- 
atus"),  has  another  order,  in  which  Job  is  first  and 
the  Psalms  second,  while  Sepliardic  manuscripts  as- 
sign to  Chronicles  the  first  and  to  the  Psalms  the 
second  place  (comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  19a).  The  Book  of 
Psalms  is  one  of  the  three  poetic  books  denoted  as 
n  D"N  (EMaT  =  Job  |  lyyob].  Proverbs  [Mislilc],  and 
Psalms  [Tehillim])  and  having  an  accentuation  (see 
Accents  in  IIehuew)  of  their  own. 

The  Sefer  Tehillim  consists  of  150  psalms  di- 
videil  into  five  books,  as  follows;  booki.=  Ps.  i.- 
xli. ;  ii.  =  Ps.  xlii.-lxxii. ;  iii.  =  Ps.  lxxiii.-l.\xxix. ; 
iv.  =  Ps.  xc.-cvi. ;  V.  =  Ps.  cvii.-cl.,  the  divisions 
between  these  books  being  indicated  bv  doxologies 
(Ps.  xli.  14  [A.  V.  13];  Ixxii.  19  [18-19]";  Ixxxix.  53 
[52] ;  cvi.  48).  The  conclusion  of  book  ii.  is  still 
further  marked  by  the  gloss  "ly  p  nn  TYtbzn  1^3  = 
"The  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended." 
Of  the  150  psalms  100  are  ascribed,  in  their  super- 
scriptions, to  various  authors  by  name:  one,  Ps.  xc., 
to  .Moses;  seventy-three  to  David;  two,  Ixxii.  anil 
exxvii  ,  toSolomon;  twelve,  1.  and  Ixxiii.  tolxxxiii., 
to  Asaph;  one,  Ixxxviii.,  to  Ileman;  one,  Ixxxix., 
to  Ethan  ;  ten  to  the  sons  of  Korali  (eleven  if  Ixxxviii. , 
attributed  also  to  Heman.  is  assigned  to  them).  lu 
the  Septuagint  ten  more  p.salms  are  credited  to 
David.  Sixteen  psalms  have  other  (mostly  musical) 
headings.  According  to  their  contents,  the  Psalms 
may  be  grouped  as  follows;  (1)  hymns  of  praise, 
(2)  elegies,  and  (3)  didactic  psalms. 

Hymns  of  Praise:  These  glorify  God,  His  power, 
and  His  loving-kindness  manifested  in  nature  or 
shown  to  Israel,  or  they  celebrate  the  Torah,  Zion, 
and  the  Davidic  kingdom.  In  this  group  are  com- 
prised the  psalms  of  gratitude,  expressing  thankful- 
ness for  help  extended  and  refuge  found  in  times  of 
ilanger  and  distress.  The  group  embraces  about 
one-third  of  the  Psalter. 

Elegies :  Thesi'  lend  voice  to  feelings  of  grief  at 
the  spread  of  iniquity,  the  triumph  of  the  wicked, 
the  sutferings  of  the  just,  the  "humble,"  or  the 
"poor,"  and  the  abandonment  of  Israel.  In  this 
category  are  comprehended  the  psalms  of  supplica- 
tion, the  burden  of  which  is  fervent  prayer  for  the 
anu'lioration  of  eonditions,  the  restoration  of  Israel 
to  grace,  and  the  repentance  of  sinners.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  elegy  and  supplication  is  not 
sharply  drawn.  Lamentation  often  concludes  with 
petition;  and  prayer,  in  turn,  ends  in  lamentation. 
Perhaps  .some  of  this  group  ought  to  be  considered 
as  forming  a  distinct  category  by  themselves,  and  to 
be  designated  as  psalms  of  repentance  or  penitential 
hynuis;  for  their  key  note  is  open  confession  of  sin 
and  transgression  prompted  by  ardent  repentance, 
preluding  the  yearning  for  forgiveness.     These  are 
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distinct  from  tin- oilier  elegies  in  so  funis  they  are 
iiispiivii  liy  eonseimisiiess  of  jruilt  and  not  hy  the 
trnawinir  sriisi'  of  unmerited  attlietion. 

Didactic  Psalms :  Tliese,  of  quieter  mood,  give 
advice  concerning  righteous  conduct  and  sl)eeeh, 
and  caution  against  improper  behavior  and  attitude. 
Of  the  sjimc  general  character,  though  aimed  at  a 
sjiecitic  class  or  set  i>f  persons,  are  the  imprecatory 
psjjlms,  in  which,  often  in  strong  language,  short- 
comings are  censured  and  their  conseiiiiences  cxpa- 
tiate<l  upon,  or  their  perpetrators  are  bitterly  de- 
nounced. 

Slost  of  the  150  psalms  may,  without  straining  the 
context  and  content  of  their  langmige.  be  assigned 
to  one  or  another  of  these  three  (or,  with  their  subdi- 
visions, seven)  groups.  Some  schohirs  would  add 
another  class,  viz.,  that  of  the  king-psiilms,  e.g.,  Ps. 
ii.,  xviii.,  xx.,  xxi.,  xlv..  Ixi..  Ixxii.,  and  others. 
Though  in  these  king-psalms  there  is  always  allu- 
sion to  a  king,  they  as  a  rule  will  l)e  found  to  be 
eitherdiynms  of  praise,  gratitude,  orsupplicatiou,  or 
didactic  sougs.  Another  principle  of  grouping  is 
concerned  with  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Is  it 
the  nation  that  pours  out  its  feelings,  or  is  it  an  in- 
dividual who  unburdens  lu's  soul?  Thus  the  axis 
of  cleavage  runs  between  national  and  imlividual 
psjilms. 

In  form  the  P.salms  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  charm  of  language  and  wealth  of  meta- 
jihor  as  well  as  rhytlim  of  thought,  i.e.,  all  of  the 
variety  of  parallelism.  The  prevailing  scheme  is  the 
couplet  of  two  corresponding  Hues.  The  triplet  and 
quatrain  occur  also,  though  not  frequently.  For 
the  discus.sion  of  a  more  regular  metrical  system  in 
the  Psalms  thau  this  parallelism  reference  is  made 
to  .1.  Ley  ("  Die  Jletrisclien  Formeu  der 
Literary  ilebrilischen  Poesie,"  ISfifi;  •'Gruud- 
Form.  zi'ige  des  Uliythnuis  der  Ilibriiischen 
Poesie,"  1875),  Bickell  ("CarminaV. 
T.  Metrice,"  1882;  and  in  "Z.  D.  :M.  G."  1891-94), 
Grimme  ("Abriss  der  Hiblisch-IIebraischen  Jlet- 
lik,"  ih.  1896-97),  and  Ed.  Sievers  ("Studicn  zur 
Hebrilischen  Jletrik,"  Leipsic,  1901;  see  also  "The- 
ologische  Kundschau,"  1905,  viii.  41  el  seq.).  The 
refrain  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  salient 
verbal  features  of  some  of  the  psalms  (conip.  Ps. 
xlii.  5,  U;  xliii.  5;  xlvi.  7,  11;  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19;  cvii. 
8,  15,  21,  31;  cxxxvi.,  every  half-verse  of  which 
consists  of  "and  his  goodness  endureth  forever"). 
Several  of  the  psjilms  are  acrostic  or  alphabetic  in 
their  arrangement,  the  succession  of  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  aliihat)et  occurring  in  various  positions 
—the  beginning  of  every  verse,  every  hemistich, 
or  every  couplet;  in  the  last-mentioned  case  the 
letters  may  occur  iu  pairs,  i.e.,  in  each  couplet  the 
two  lines  may  begin  with  the  same  letter.  Ps.  cix. 
has  throughout  eight  verses  begimnng  with  the  same 
letter.  Occasionally  the  scheme  is  n(jt  completely 
carried  out  (Ps.  ix.-x.),  one  letter  appearing  in  the 
place  of  another  (see  also  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi., 
cxii.). 

The  religious  and  ethical  content  of  the  Psalms 
may  be  summarized  as  a  vivid  consciousness  of 
God's  all-sustaining,  guiding,  supreme  power.  The 
verbal  terius  are  often  anthropomorphic ;  the  similes, 
bold  (e.g.,  God  is  seated  iu  the  heavens  with  the 


earth   as  His  footstool;   He  causes  the  heavens   to 
bow  down;  He  scatters  the  etiemies  of  His  people; 
He  spreads  a  t^ible).     God's  justice  and  mcicy  are 
the  dondnant  notes  in  the  theology  of  the  Psalms. 
His    loving-kindness    is  the   favorite 
Religious    theme  of  the   psalmists.     God  is  the 
and  Father  who  loves  and  pities  His  chil- 

Ethical  dren.  He  lifts  up  the  lowly  and  de- 
Content,  feats  the  arrogant.  His  kingdom  en- 
dures for  ever.  He  is  the  Holy  One. 
The  heavens  deilarc  His  glory  :  they  are  His  handi- 
work. The  religious  interpretation  of  nature  is  the 
intention  of  many  of  these  hymns  of  praise  (notably 
Ps.  viii.,  xix..  xxix.,lxv.,  xciii.,  civ.).  Jlan's  frailty, 
and  withal  his  strength,  his  exceptioiud  position  iu 
the  sweep  of  creation,  are  other  favorite  theme.s. 
Sin  and  siiuiers  are  central  to  some  psalms,  but  even 
so  is  the  well-assured  confidence  of  the  God-fearing. 
Hepeutance  is  the  path-pointer  to  the  forgiving 
God.  Ps.  1.,  for  instiince,  rings  with  an  Isaianic 
protest  against  sacrificial  ritualism.  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  '  Often  the  nation  is 
made  to  speak;  yet  the  "I"  in  the  Psalms  is  not 
always  national.  Individualization  of  religion  is  not 
beyond  the  horizon.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  national 
spirit  alone  linds  expression  and  that  the  iierfect 
man  pictured  is  always  and  necessarily  conceived  of 
asason  of  Israel.  The  universali.stic  note  is  asoften 
struck.  The  imprecations  of  such  psalms  as  cix. 
are  not  deiuouslrations  of  the  vindictiveuess  of  nar- 
row nationalism.  Head  iu  the  light  of  the  times 
when  they  were  written  (see  Ps.\i,.Ms,  Chitical 
Viisw),  these  fanatical  utterances  must  be  under- 
stood as  directeil  against  Israelites — not  non-.Icws. 
Ps.  XV.  is  the  proclamation  of  an  ethical  religion 
that  disregards  liniilalionst)f  Ijirth  or  blood.  Again, 
the  "poor"  and  the  "meek"  or  "humble."  so  often 
mentioned — "  poverty  "  or  humility  being  found 
even  among  God's  attributes  (xviii.  35) — are  Israel- 
ites, the  "servants  of  Yiiw  ii,"  whose  sulTerings  have 
evoked  Deutero  Isaiah's  deseriplion  (Lsa.  liii.).  The 
"return  of  Israel  "  and  the  establishment  of  God's, 
rei.guof  justice  contemporaneously  with  Israel's  res- 
toration are  focal  iu  the  eschatology  of  the  Psalms, 
treated  as  a  whole.  But  perhajis  this  method  of  re- 
garding the  Psiilms  as  virtually  rellecting  identical 
views  nuist  be  abandoned,  t  he  reasons  for  which  are 
detailed  in  Ps.m.ms,  Chitic.m,  Vikw. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    The   richest  in 

content  ami  tin-  most  precious  of  the  three  large 
Ketubim  (IJer.  57a),  the  Sefcr  Tehillim  is  regarded 
as  a  second  Pentateuch,  whose  virtual  comjioserwas 
David,  often  likened  to  Moses  (Midr.  Teh.  ch.  i.). 
"Moses  gave  [Israel]  the  five  books  of  the  Torah. 
and  to  correspond  with  them  |Dnj33|  David  gave 
them  the  Sefer  Tehillim.  in  wijicli  al.so  there  are 
five  books  "  (/i.).  Its  .sacred  character  as  distinct 
from  such  books  as  the  "Sifre  Homerus"  (works  of 
Hermes,  not  Homer)  is  explicitly  emphasized  (.Midr. 
Teh.  I.e. ;  Yalk.  ii.  ()13,  678).  The  Psabns  are  essen- 
tially "songs and  laudations"  (nin3C'ini  mTL"')-  Ac- 
cording to  Kab,  the  proper  designation  for  the  book 
would  be  "Ilalleluyah"  (Midr.  'I'eh.  /.f.),  because 
that  term  comprehends  both  the  Divine  Xante  and 
its  glorification,  and  for  this  rea.son  is  held  to  be  the 
best  of  the  ten  words  for  praise  occurring  iu  the 
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I'siilms.  TliC'Sf  tfii  words,  currcspouiling  in  numbiT 
t(i  till'  ton  men  who  liml  n  part  in  composing  the 
I'.sjilms,  are:  •■l)eialiah"  (lienediction);  IIai.lki.;  "Ic- 
lilhili"  (pniycr);  "shir"  (song):  "mi/.mor  "  (psalm) ; 
'•neginali"  (nuloiiy);  "nazeali"(io  i)lay  on  an  in- 
strument): "ashre"  (happy,  blessed);  "hodot" 
(thanks):  "hnlleUiyah"  (/A.)- 

Ten  men  had  a  share  in  the  compilation  of  tliis 

collecy'iin,  liut  the  chief  editor  was  David  (H.  B.  15a; 

Jlidr.  Teh.  i.).     Of  the  ten  names  two  variant  lists 

are   given,  namely:  (1)  Adam,  Moses, 

Composi-  Asiiph,  Heman,  Abraham,  .lediithun, 
tion  of  the  .Melchizedek,an(l  three  sons  of  Korah: 

Psalter.  (2)  Adam,  Moses,  Asaph,  llemau, 
Abraham,  Jeduthuu.  David.  Solomon, 
the  three  sons  of  Korah  counted  as  one,  and  Ezra 
(B.  B.  14b:  Cant.  H.  to  verse  iv.  4;  Eccl.  R.  to  vii. 
19:  sometimes  for  Abraham,  Ethan  ha  Ezrahi  is  sub- 
stituted). Adam's  psalms  are  such  as  refer  to  cos- 
mogony, creation.  Ps.  v.,  xix.,  x.\iv.,  xcii.  (Yalk. 
ii.  0.30)  were  said  to  have  been  written  by  David, 
though  Adam  was  worthy  to  have  composed  tlicni. 

The  division  into  five  books  known  to  the  Habbis 
corresponded  with  that  observed  in  modern  edi- 
tions. The  order  of  the  Psalms  was  i<lentical  with 
that  of  modern  recensions:  but  the  liabbis  sus- 
pected that  it  was  not  altogether  correct.  Rabbi 
.Joshua  ben  Levi  is  reported  to  have  desired  to  make 
alterations  (Midr.  Teh.  xxxvii).  Moses  was  cred- 
ited wiih  the  authorship  of  eleven  psalms,  xc.-c.  (ii. 
xc).  They  were  excluded  from  the  Torali  because 
they  were  not  composed  in  the  prophetic  spirit  (ih.). 
Ps.  XXX.  ("at  the  dedication  of  the  house")  was 
ascribed  to  David  as  well  as  to  Ezra  (iO.  xxx.). 
Twenty-two  times  is  "ashre"  found  in  the  Psjilms; 
and  this  recalls  the  twentj'-two  letters  of  the  He- 
brew al])liabet  (ib.  i.).  "  Barki  nafshi"  occurs 
five  times  in  Ps.  ciii.,  recalling  the  analogy  with 
the  Pentateuch  (ib.  ciii.).  Ps.  xxix.  names  Yuwii 
eighteen  times,  in  analogy  with  the  eighteen  bene- 
dictions of  the  SiiKMoxKii  '  EsiiEii  ((7(.  xxix.).  Ps. 
cxxxvi.  is  called  -'nalkl  Im-Gadol "  (Pes.  118a),  to 
which,  according  to  some,  the  songs  "of  degrees" 
also  belong.  The  ordinary  '"  Hallel  "  was  composed 
of  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  (Pes.  117a). 

The  ^lasorah  divides  the  book  into  nineteen  "se- 
daiim,"  the  eleventh  of  these  beginning  with  Ps. 
l.Nxviii.  38(seeMasoretic  note  at  end  of  printed  text). 

(Jne  Palestinian  authority,  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi, 
counts  only  147  psalms  (Yer.  Shab.  15).  According 
to  Grillz  ("Psjilmen,  '  p.  9),  this  variance  was  due 
to  the  effort  to  eiiiialize  the  number  of  psalms  with 
that  of  the  Pcntateuchal  pericopes  according  to  the 
triennial  cycle.  Ps.  i.  and  ii.  were  counted  as  one 
in  Babylon  (Ber.  9b,  10a :  as  in  the  LXX.).  Ps.  x.  15 
belonged  to  ix.  (Meg.  17b).  The  concluding  verse  of 
Ps.  xix,  was  added  to  Ps.  xviii.  (Ber.  9b):  xlii.  and 
xliii.  were  counted  as  one  (see  Fiirst,  "Kanon,"  p. 
71).  Ps.  Ixxviii.  was  diviiied  into  two  parts  com- 
prising verses  1  to  37  and  5S  to  72  respectively  (Kid. 
30a).  Ps.  cxiv.  and  cxv.  were  united  (see  Kiml.ii,  com- 
mentary on  Ps.  cxiv.),  and  cxviii,  was  divided  into 
two.  Psalms  whose  authors  were  not  known,  or  the 
occasi<m  for  whose  composition  was  not  indicated, 
were  described  as  "orphans"  (NDDT  NIIDtO:  Ab. 
2Carah  24b). 


According  to  Talmudic  tradition,  psalms  were 
sung  by  the  Leviles  immediately  after  the  daily 
libation  of  wine:  and  every  liturgical  psalm  was 
sung  in  three  parts  (Suk.  iv.  5).  During  the  inter- 
vals between  the  parts  the  sons  of  Aaron  blew  three 
different  blasts  on  the  trumpet  (Tamid  vii.  3).  The 
daily  p.salms  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  recited:  on  Sunday,  xxiv. ;  Monday,  xlviii. ; 
Tuesday.  Ixxxii.;  AVednesday,  xciv,:  Thursday, 
Ixxxi.;  Friday,  xciii. ;  and  Sabbath,  xcii.  (Tan)id  l.r.). 
This  selection  shows  that  it  was  made 
Liturg'ical    at  a  lime  w  hen  Israel  was  threatened 

Songs.  with  disaster  (see  R.\sui  on  Suk. 
5,5a).  The  fifteen  '•  Songs  of  Degrees  " 
were  sung  by  the  Levites  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, at  the  festive  drawing  of  water.  Ps.  cxxxv. 
and  cxxxvi.  were  iccited  antiphonally  by  the  officia- 
ting liturgist  and  the  people.  As  New-Year  ])salm9, 
Ixxxi.  and  the  concluding  verses  of  xxix.  were  used 
(R.  H.  30b).  Those  designated  for  the  semiholy 
days  of  Sukkot  are  enumerated  in  Suk.  .5.5a.  Mas- 
sek.  Soferim  xviii.  2  names  those  assigned  for  Pass- 
over. At  New  Jloon  a  certain  psalm  (number  not 
given  in  the  Talmudiwas  sung  in  the  Temple  (Suk. 
5oa);  Soferim  names  Ps.  cv.  with  the  concluding 
verses  of  civ.  For  Hanukkah  Ps.  xxx.  is  reserved 
(Soferim  xviii.  2).  From  Sotahix.  10(seeTosefta  nd 
lor.)  it  is  apparent  that  at  one  time  Ps.  xliv.  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  Temple  morning  liturgy,  while 
xxx.  was  sung  during  the  offering  of  the  FriisT- 
FitriTs.  The  same  psalm,  as  well  as  iii.  and  xci., 
was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  musical  instru- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  the  enlargement  of  Jeru- 
salem (Shebu.  14a). 

Critical  View  :    The  Book  of  Psalms  maj-  be 

said  Id  be  the  hynui-book  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel  during  the  existence  of  the  Sccon<l  Temple, 
though  not  every  psjdm  in  the  collection  is  of  a 
character  to  which  this  designation  may  apply. 
By  earlier  critics  advancing  this  view 
Hymn-Book  of  the  nature  of  the  P.salnis  it  washeld 
of  Second     that  they  were   hymns   sung  in  the 

Temple.  Temple  either  by  the  Levites  or  by 
the  peojile.  Later  scholars  have  mod- 
ified this  opinion  in  view  of  the  circ\nnstance  that 
the  ijarticipution  of  the  people  in  the  Temple  ritual 
was  very  slight  and  also  because  the  contents  of 
many  of  the  psalms  are  such  that  their  recitation  at 
sacrificial  functions  is  not  very  probable  (r.g..  Ps. 
xl.  and  1.,  which  have  a  certain  anti-sacrificial  tend- 
ency). While  B.  Jacob  (in  Stade's  "Zcitschrift," 
1897,  xvii.)  insists  that  the  Psalter  is  a  hymiibonk 
for  the  congregation  assisting  at  or  participating  in 
the  sacrificial  rite,  and  as  such  must  contain  also 
liturgical  songs  intended  for  individuals  who  had  to 
bring  offerings  on  certain  occasions,  others  maintain 
that,  while  a  number  of  the  hymns  undoubtedly 
were  of  sacerdotal  import  and,  consequently,  were 
intended  to  be  sung  in  the  Temple,  many  were 
written  for  intonation  at  prayer  in  the  synagogue. 
In  this  connection  the  determination  of  the  reference 
in  the  so-called  "  I "  psalms  is  of  importance. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (Sirach)  has  caused  Xoldeke  (Stade's  "Zcit- 
schrift," 1900.  XX.),  on  the  strength  of  theobscrva- 
tion  that  iu  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  Ii.  2-29  the  "I"  refers 
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to  Ben  Sira,  to  urge  tliat  tiic  "  I "  psalms  must  sim- 
ilarly be  construed  as  individual  confessions.  Tlie 
traditional  view  was  lliat  David,  the  reputed  author 
of  most  of  these  ''I  "  psalms,  was  in  them  unbosom- 
ing liis  own  feelings  and  relating  his  own  experiences. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  while  the  "I" 
in  some  instances  may  have  its  individual  signifi- 
cance, on  the  whole  this  personal  pronoun  has  refer- 
ence to  the  "congregation  of  Israel"  or  to  a  circle 
or  set  of  congregants  at  prayer,  the  "pious."  the 
"meek."  the  "righteous."  The  metrical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Psalms  (see  Baethgen,  "Commentar,"  3d 
ed.)  promises  to  throw  light  on  this  problem,  as  the 
assumjition  is  well  grounded  that  hymns  written  for 
or  used  on  public  liturgical  occasions  had  a  typical 
metrical  scheme  of  their  own  (comp.  "  Theologische 
Rundschau,"  viii.,  Feb.,  1905).  At  all  events,  some 
of  the  psalms  must  have  served  at  private  devotion 
(e.g.,  Ps.  c.xli.),  as,  indeed,  the  custom  of  hymn-sing- 
ing at  night-time  by  some  of  the  pious  is  alluded  to 
(i^.  lis.,  xcii.,  cxi.x.,  cxlix.). 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  didactic  psalms 
remind  one  of  the  general  type  of  gnomic  antholo- 
gies.    It  seems  more  likely  that  these 

Didactic      were    recited,    not    sung,    and    were 

Psalms.  learned  by  heart  for  ethical  instruction 
and  guidance.  That  the  "alphabet- 
ical "  psalms  were  not  intended  originall}'  for  litur- 
gical uses  may  be  inferred  at  least  from  Ps.  cxi. 
Most  of  this  class  reflect  the  study-room  of  the 
scholar,  and  lack  entirely  the  spontaneity  of  the 
worshipful  spirit.  There  are  good  reasons  for  re- 
garding Ps.  i.  as  a  prologue,  prefaced  to  the  whole 
collection  by  its  latest  editors,  who  were  not  priests 
(Sadducees),  but  scribes  (Pharisees)  interested  in  the 
rise  and  establishment  of  synagogal  worship  as 
against  the  sacerdotal  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  If  so 
regarded,  Ps.  i.  reveals  the  intention  of  the  editors 
to  provide  in  this  collection  a  book  of  instruction 
as  well  as  a  manual  of  prayer. 

The  existing  Psalter  is  a  compilation  of  various  col- 
lections made  at  various  times.  The  division  into  sev- 
eral parts  was  not  in  every  case  altogether  due  to  a  de- 
sire to  imitate  the  structure  of  the  Pentateuch.  Books 
i.  (Ps.  i.-lxi.),  ii.  (Ps.  Ixii.-lxxii.),  and  iii.  (Ps.  Ixxiii.- 
lxxxix.)are  marked  as  separate  collections  by  doxol- 
ogies,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  separate  compila- 
tion. The  doxology  which  now  divides  books  i  v.  and 
V.  after  Ps.  cvi.  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
beginning  of  another  psalm  (comp.  I  Chron.  xvi., 
where  it  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  interpolation 
verses  8  to  36).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
date  at  which  these  older  collections  may  have 
been  put  together.  Book  i.,  containing  "David" 
psalms  (originally  without  Ps.  i.  and  ii.),  may  have 
been  the  first  to  be  compiled.  In  books  ii.  and 
iii.  (Ps.  Ixii.-lxxxix.)  several  older  and  smaller 
compilations  seem  to  be  represented,  and  that, 
too,  in  some  disorder.  The  (n)  "  David "  hymns 
{invoi  =piYprtr\;  ib.  li.-lxxii.)are  clearly  distinct  from 
the  (Ii)  songs  of  the  sons  of  Korali  (xlii.-xlix.), 
(f)  "Asaph"  songs  (1.,  Ixxiii.-lxxxiii),  and  (d)  la- 
ter supplements  of  promiscuous  psalms  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  "David" 
hymns  duplicates  of  psalms  are  found,  incorporated 
also  in  book  i.  (Ps.  liii.  =  xiv.;  lxx.  =  xl.  14-18;  Ixxi. 


l-3  =  xxxi.  2-4),  while  Ivii.  8  et  seq.  is  duplicated 
in  book  v.  (cviii.  2-G).  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
book  is  the  use  of  "Elohiin"  for  "  Ynwn,"  except 
in  the  supplement  (Ixxxiv.-lxxxix.). 

Comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  duplicate  psalms, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  these  duplicates 
occur,  indicates  the  freedom  with  which  such  col- 
lections were  made,  and  suggests  that  many  collec- 
tions were  in  existence,  each  with  variant  content. 
Book  iv.  is  distinct  in  so  far  as  it  contains,  with  the 
exception  of  three  psalms  (xc,  "of  Moses";  ci.,  ciii. 
"of  David  ";  but  in  the  Septuagintnine  more),  only 
anonymous  ones.  The  character  of  the  doxology  (see 
above)  suggests  that  this  bock  was  separate<l  from 
the  following  only  to  carry  out  the  analogy  with 
the  Pentateuch.  Hooks  iv.  and  v.  are  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  "  musical  "  superscriptions  and  in- 
structions. In  book  v.  the  group  comprising  cvii. 
to  cix.  is  easily  recognized  as  not  organically  con- 
nected with  that  composed  of  cxx.-cxxxiv.  It  is 
possible  that  the  liturgical  characterand  useof  cxiii. 
to  cxviii.  (the  [Egyptian]  "  Hallel  ")  had  necessitated 
the  redaction  of  the  "Ilallel"  jisalms  separately. 
The  "Songs  of  Degrees"  (see  below)  must  have  con- 
stituted at  one  time  a  series  by  themselves.  The 
metrical  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  exxxii.  The  rest  of  book  v.  is  composed 
of  loose  ■'  Halleluyah  "  psalms,  into  which  have  been 
inserted  "David"  psalms  (cxxxviii.-cxlv.)  and  an 
old  folk-song  (cxxxvii.). 

As  to  who  were  the  compilers  of  these  distinct 
collections  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  inference 
might,  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  the  psalms  marked 
"to  the  sons  of  Korah "  or  "to  Asaph,  Ileman, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun."  respectively.  But  the  ~)  prefixed 
to  the  superscription  in  these  cases  is  plainly  not  a 
"lamed  auctoris,"  the  names  being  those  of  the 
leaders  of  the  choir-gilds  (established,  according  to 
Chronicles,  by   David).      The  headings    in    which 

^    occurs    merely    indicate   that  the 

The  hymns    were    usually  sung    by    the 

"  Lamed     choristers  known  as  "sons  of  Korah," 

Auctoris."   etc.,   or  that  the  psalm  constituting 

a  part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  singers 
so  named  was  to  be  sung  according  to  a  fixed 
melody  introduced  by  them.  These  choirmas- 
ters,  then,  had  collected  their  favorite  hj-mns,  and, 
in  consequence,  these  continued  to  be  named 
after  their  collector  and  to  be  sung  according  to 
the  melody  introduced  b\-  the  gild.  It  has  also 
been  urged  as  explaining  the  terms  "WX?.  nco? 
("unto David,"  "unto Moses")  that  a  certain  melody 
was  known  by  that  term,  or  a  collection  happened 
to  be  labeled  in  that  way.  It  is,  however,  manifest 
that  in  some  instances  the  superscription  admits  of 
no  other  construction  than  that  it  is  meant  to  name 
the  author  of  the  psalm  (Moses,  for  instance,  in  Ps. 
xc),  though  such  expressions  as  "David  song," 
"Zion  song  "  =  "  Yiiwii  song"  may  very  well  have 
couic  into  vogue  as  designations  of  ssicred  as  distin- 
guished from  ])rofane  poems  and  strains.  Still,  one 
must  not  forget  that  these  superscriptions  are  late 
additions.  The  historical  value  of  the  note  inp 
(=  "  unto  David  ")  is  not  greater  than  that  of  others 
pretending  to  give  the  occasion  when  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  particular  psalm  was 
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composed.  Tlic  variants  in  these  superscriptions 
in  the  versions  jirove  tlicmtol)e  late  interpolations, 
reflectiiiir  the  views  of  tlieir  aiilliors. 

By  tradition  David  was  regarded  as  tlie  writer  of 
most  of  the  psahus.  even  tlie  oilier  names  occurring 
in  tlie  raplions  being  construed  to  lie  those  of  sing- 
ers under  his  direction  (David  Kinihi.  Coninientary  on 
Psalms,  Preface).  He  was  held  to  liealso  the  editor 
of  the  IJililical  Book  of  Psalms.  But  this  ascription 
of  nuthorsliip  to  him  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  con- 
nect with  the  name  of  a  dominating  personality  the 
chief  literary  productions  of  the  nation.  'I'hus 
Muses  tigures  as  the  lawgiver,  and  the 
Date  author  of  the  Pentateuch;  Solomon, 
of  Psalter,  as  the  "wise"  man  and,  as  such,  the 
writer  of  the  AVisdom  books;  David, 
as  the  singer  and,  in  this  capacity,  as  the  composer 
of  hymns  and  as  the  collector  of  the  Psalms  as  far  as 
they  are  not  his  own  compositions. 

When  the  Book  of  Psalms  fnstassumed  its  present 
form  is  open  to  discussion.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
New  Testament  and  .Toscphus  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Bililical  Psalter  in  the  form  in  which  it 
is  found  ill  the  canon.  Tliis  fact  is  furlher  corrob- 
orated by  the  date  of  the  so-called  "Psalms  of  Solo- 
mon." These  are  assigned  to  about  68  B.C.  ;  a  fact 
wliieh  inilicates  that  at  that  jieriod  no  new  psalms 
could  be  inserted  in  the  Biblical  book,  which  by 
this  time  must  liave  attained  jiermanent  and  li.xed 
form  as  the  Book  of  Psalms  of  David.  U  is  safest 
then  to  assign  the  final  comjiilation  of  the  Biblical 
book  to  the  first  third  of  the  century  immediately 
]ireceding  the  Christian  era. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  two  jisalms  l.xxix.  and 
cxivi.,  I  Maccabees  furnishes  a  clue.  In  I  Mace, 
vii.  17,  Ps.  Ixxix.  2  is  quoted,  w  hile  cxlvi.  4  is  util- 
ized in  I  Mace.  ii.  63.  These  psalms  then  were 
known  to  a  writer  living  in  the  time  of  tlie  Ha.smo- 
nean  rulers.  He  construed  Ps.  Ixxix.  asapjdying 
to  the  time  of  Alcimus.  As  remarked  above,  the 
historical  superscriptions  are  worthless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  chronology,  even  if  the  concession 
be  made  that  some  of  these  pretendedly  historical 
notes  antedate  the  final  comjiilation  of  the  Psalter 
and  were  taken  from  the  historical  romances  re- 
lating the  lives  of  the  nation's  heroes,  in  which, 
according  to  prevailing  ancient  literary  custom, 
poetry  was  introduced  to  embellish  prose  (comp. 
Ex.  XV. ;  1  Sam.  ii.),  as  indeed  Ps.  xviii.  is  found 
also  in  II  Sam.  xxii. 

By  comparison  with  what  is  known  of  the  events 
of  Jewish  internal  and  external  history  during  the 
last  centuries  before  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Tcm))h',  critical  scholars  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  jiolitical  and  religious  circumstances 
and  conflicts  of  these  turbulent  times  arc  reticcted 
in  by  far  tlie  greater  number  of  psalms.  ^lost  of 
the  l.TO  in  the  Biblical  book,  if  not  all 
Reflection  of  them,  are  assigned  a  post-cxilie  ori- 
of  History,  gin.  Not  one  among  competent  con- 
temporaneous scholars  seriously  de- 
fends the  Davidic  authorship  of  even  a  single 
psalm;  and  very  few  of  I  he  recent  commentators 
maintain  the  pre-cxilic  character  of  one  or  the  other 
song  in  the  collection,  of  exilic  compositions  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen.     To  the  Per- 


.sian  period  some  psalms  might  be  assigned,  notably 
the  "nature"  psalms  (<.(/.,  viii.,  xix,),  as  expressive 
of  monotheism's  ojipositioii  to  dualism.  But  there 
is  no  proof  for  this  assumption.  Still  a  goodly 
number  of  psalms  must  have  been  composed  in  jire- 
Maccabean  years.  Some  psalms  presupiiose  the  ex- 
istence and  inviohibilily  of  the  Templeand  the  Holy 
City  (for  instance,  xlvi.,  xlviil.,  Ixxvi.).  Ps.  iii., 
iv,,  xi.,  and  Ixii.  might  reflect  the  confidence  of 
pious  priests  before  the  Maecabean  disturbances. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  other  psalms  refer  to  the 
trickery  and  treachery  of  the  house  of  Tobias  (Ps. 
Ixii.).  The  Maecabean  revolution — with  its  hero- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  its  cowardice  on  the  other,  its 
victories,  and  its  defeats — has  supplied  many  a 
hymn  of  faith  and  defiance  and  joy.  The  D''TDn 
and  D-pnv— the  "faithful,"  the  "righteous."  the 
"meek"— find  voice  to  praise  God  for  His  help  and 
to  denounce  the  "  wicked,"  the  foreign  nations  that 
have  made  common  cause  with  Syria  (see  Ixxiv., 
Ixxxiii.,  cxviii.,  and  cxlix.).  Ps.  xliv.  and  Ixxvii. 
point  to  events  after  the  death  of  .ludas  jMaceabeus; 
Ps.  Iv.  and  others  seem  to  deal  with  Alcimus.  The 
establishment  of  the  Hasmonean  dynasty  on  the 
throne  and  the  confiicls  between  Piiahisees  (nation 
alists  and  democrats)  and  S.\i)Ui'Cuios  (the  represent- 
atives of  aristocratic  sacerdotalism)  have  left  their 
ini])ie.ss  on  other  hymns  (Ps.  ex.  1-4, 

Reflex  "Sliiiiron  "  in  acrostic).  Some  of  the 
of  Politics,  jisalms  are  nothing  less  than  the  pro- 
numiamentos  of  the  Pharisees  (ix., 
X.,  xiv.,  hi.,  Iviii.).  Dates  can  not  be  assigned  to 
the  greater  number  of  jisalms,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  content  betrays  their  character  as  Temple  or 
synagogal  hymns,  as  eschatological  consi  met  ions, 
or  as  apocalyjitic  renderings  of  ancient  history  or 
of  mythology. 

Synagogal  liturgy  and  strictly  regulated  Temple 
ceremonial  are  iiroductions  of  the  Maecabean  and 
post-JIaccabean  conflicts.  Ai)ocalyi)tic  ecstasy,  di- 
dactic references  to  past  history,  and  Messianic  spec- 
ulations point  to  the  same  centuries,  when  foreign 
oppression  or  internal  feuds  led  the  faithful  to  pre- 
dict the  coming  glorious  judgment.  The  "royal" 
or  "king"  psalms  belong  to  the  category  of  apoca- 
lyptic effusions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
they  refer  to  a  ruling  king  or  monarch.  The  Mes- 
sianic king  warring  with  the  "nations" — ^jinother 
ajiocalyptic  incident — is  central  in  these  psalms. 
The  "  ' Aniyiin  "  and  the  "  'Anawim  "  are  the  "  meek  " 
as  opposed  to  the  "Gewim"  and  "  Azim"  (which 
readings  must  often  be  adojited  for  "Goyim  "  and 
"  'Ammim  "),  the  "  proud  "  and  "  insolent. "  The  for- 
mer are  the  (Pharisaic)  pious  nationalists  battling 
against  the  proud  (Sadducean)  violators  of  God's 
law;  but  in  their  fidelity  they  behold  the  coming  of 
the  King  of  Glory,  the  Messianic  Buler,  whose  ad- 
vent will  put  to  fiiglit  and  shame  Israel's  foreign 
and  internal  foes. 

The  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  are  iiilgrim  songs,  which 
were  sung  by  the  participants  in  the 

Pilgrim      processions  at  the  three  iiilgriin  festi- 

Songs.        vals;  all  other  exjilanations  are  fanci- 
ful.    David  Kiinl.ii  in  his  commentary 
quotes  the  usual  interjiretation  that  these  songs  were 
sung  by  the  Levitts  standing  on  the  fifteen  steps 
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between  the  court  of  the  women  and  that  of  the 
Israelites.  But  he  also  suggests  that  the_v  refer  to 
the  post-exilie  reilemjition,  being  sung  by  lliose  tliat 
"ascend  "from  captivity.  In  fact,  Kimlii  often  re- 
veals a  very  clear  perception  of  the  Jisalms  of  the 
post-exilic  origin. 
The  te.\t  is  often  corrupt.     It  contains  interpola- 


tho.se  of  Duhra  andBaethgen;  also  Griitz,  "Psalm- 
en,"  Introduction).  According  to  Griitz  {I.e.  p.  61), 
such  combinations  of  two  psalms  in  one  was  caused 
by  the  necessities  of  tlic  liturgical  services.  It  is  not 
uidil<ely  that  some  psalms  were  chanted  respon- 
sively,  part  of  the  Levites  .singing  one  verse,  and  the 
others  answering  with  the  next. 
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tions,  marginal  glosses  transposed  into  the  bod)'  of 
psalms,  quotations  not  in  the  original,  liturgical 
glosses,  notes,  and  intentional  alterations.  Conso- 
nantal interelianges  abound.  Many  of  the  psalms 
are  clearly  fragmentary  torsos;  otliers,  as  clearly, 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  disjointed  parts 
drawn  from  other  psalms  without  connection  or  co- 
herence (comp.  the  modern  couimeutaries,  especially 


In  the  synagogues  the  P.salms  were  chanted  an- 
tiphonally,  the  congregation  often  repeating  after 
every  verse  chanted  by  the  precentor  the  tirst  verse 
of  the  psalm  in  question.  "  Ilalleluyah  "  was  the 
word  with  which  the  congregation  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  Ibis  chanting.  Hence  it  originally 
prefaced  the  Psalms,  not.  as  in  the  JIasoretic  text, 
coming  at  the  end.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm 
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the  "initljrc"  or  precentor  lulilcd  a  doxology  cnil- 
irig  with  pK  nOXI  C'aiKl  say  ye  Amen"),  where- 
upon the  congregation  replied  "Aincn,  Amen" 
("Monatsschrift."  ISTZ,  ji.  481).  The  syniigogal 
psjilnis,  according  to  this,  then,  are  cv.,  cvi., 
cvii.,  exi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  cxvi.,  and  cxvii.  (llic 
sliortest  of  all  psalms),  cxviii,,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi., 
cxlvi.-cl. 

Concerning  the  musical  accompaniment  less  is 
known.  Hoys  seem  to  liave  been  added  to  the  men's 
(■horus('Ar.  isb).  Twelvea<lult  Levitcs constituted 
the  minimum  membership  of  a  chorus;  nine  of  these 
played  on  the  "kinnor,"  two  on  the  "uebel,"  and 
one  on  the  cymbals  (/A.  ii.  3-5).  Sing- 
Musical  iug  seems  to  liave  been  tlic  princi|ml 
Accom-  feature  of  their  art,  the  instruments 
paniment.  being  used  by  the  singers  for  their 
self-accompaniment  only.  The  kin- 
nor, according  to  Josephus,  liad  ten  strings  and  was 
struck  with  a  plectrum  ("Ant."  vii.  12,  g  3),  while 
the  nebel  hail  twelve  notes  and  was  jilayed  with  the 
fingers.  This  information  is  not  confirmed  by  what 
is  known  of  the  "  lyra  "  or  "  kithara  "  of  the  Greeks. 
Jewish  coins  display  Ij'res  of  three  strings,  and  in  a 
single  instance  one  of  five  strings.  Tosef.,  'Ar.  ii. 
gives  the  kinnor  seven  strings.  According  to  Ps. 
xcii.  3,  there  must  have  been  known  a  ten-stringed 
instruiTient.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  agrees  with 
Josephus  in  assigning  the  nebel  to  the  class  of 
stringed  instruments  (Yer.  Suk.  .55e;  'Ar.  13b).  But 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  membranous  attachment  or 
diaphragm  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  strings 
(Yer.  Suk.  Z.c).  The  nebel  and  the  "alamot"  (I 
Chron.  xv.  20;  Ps.  xlviii. ;  Ps.  ix.,  corrected  read- 
ing) are  identical  (sec  Griltz,  I.e.  p.  71).  The  flute, 
"halil."  was  played  only  on  holy  days  ('Ar.  ii.  3). 
The  Hebrew  term  for  choir-master  was  "menaz- 
zeah."     See  also  Cymiui.s. 

Fifty -seven  psalms  are  designated  as  "ilDTD ;  this 
is  a  word  denoting  "paragrap!i,"  hence  a  new 
beginning.  Thirty  psalms  are  designated  as  TC 
(—  "song"),  probably  indicating  that  the  psalm  was 
actually  sinig  in  the  Temple.  Thirteen  psalms  are 
labeled  poti'O.  the  meaning  of  which  word  is  doubt- 
ful (see  Hebrew  dictionaries  and  the  commenta- 
ries). Six  psalms  are  superscribed  DnOD— anotlier 
puzzle— three  times  with  the  addition  nntJ'n  bv- 
once  nnjj  IB'IE'  (l-^),  and  in  Ivi.  with  nJV  bl! 
D'pim.  Five  psalms  are  called  ribsn  =  "piayer" 
(xvii.,  xh,  Ixxxvi.,  cii.,  cxlii.).  Two  psalms  are 
marked  T3tn^  =  "  to  remember  "  (xxxviii.,  Ixx.),  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  known.  Ps.  c.  is  desig- 
nated by  rmn^  =  "for  thanksgiving,"  probably 
indicating  its  use  in  the  liturgy  as  a  liymn  for  the 
thank-offering.  Ps.  dv.  is  marked  ripnn  =  "jubilee 
song  or  hymn."  indicating  its  content.  Ps.  Ix.  has 
^DSS.  probably  a ditlograiu  for  -\y^b  =  "  for  David." 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  lias  the  heading  rY\i)l?.  wliicli  seems  to 
be  also  a  dittogram  of  the  preceding  niriD  bv-  Ps. 
vii.  has  another  enigmatical  caption  (see  commen- 
taries). 

BiBLinoRAPnT :  Ttie  most  modern  rommeiitarles  are  those  h? 
Duhiii.  In  K.  H.  C. ;  B.ietliKen  i:i<l  etl.).  in  Nowmk's  llcinii- 
C'liniiKulnr ;  and  Wellliausen,  In  .S.  D.  O.  T.  Cljeyne's  tran.s- 
latlon  (liKXIi  and  tnlroductlon  (IHSIi  Rive  ttie  latest  litera- 
ture up  to  tbose  dates.  EG     H 


PSALMS,  MIDRASH  TO  (Midrash  Tehil- 
lim) :  llai;ga<lic  midnish,  known  since  theilcveiitli 
century,  when  it  was  quoted  by  Isallianof  Uomc  in 
his  "'Aruk"  (K.r.  iriD).  'ly  1{.  Isaac  b.  Judah  ibn 
Ghayyat  in  his  "Halakot"  (lb),  and  l)y  Uashi  in  his 
commentary  on  I  Sam.  xvii.  4i),  and  on  many  other 
passages.  This  midrash  is  called  also  "Agadat 
Tehillim  "  (Rashi  on  Deiit.  xxxiii.  7  and  many  other 
pas.sages),  or  "Haggadat  Tehillim"  ("'Aruk,"  s.r. 
lyD.  and  in  six  other  passages).  From  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  called  also  "Shoher  Tob  "  (see  Mid- 
ra.sh  Tehillim,  ed.  I}id)er,  Introduction,  pp.  3.5  ft 
sei/.),  because  it  begins  with  the  verse  Prov.  xi. 
29,  "Shoher  tob,"  etc.  The  true  midrash  covers 
oidy  Ps.  i. -cxviii.  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  found 
either  in  the  manuscripts  or  in  the  lirst  edition  (Con- 
stantinople, 1.512).  In  the  second  edition  (Salonica, 
1.515)  a  supplement  was  added  covering,  with  the 
exception  of  two  psalms,  Ps.  cxix.-cl.  The  author 
of  this  sujiplemcnt  was  probably  IJ.  Mattitliiah  Yiz- 
haii  of  Saragossa,  who  collected  the  scattered  hag- 
gadot  on  Ps.  cxix.-cl.  from  the  Yalkut,  adding 
comments  of  liis  own.  Since  there  are  in  the  Yal- 
Ijut  no  haggadic  interpretations  of  Ps.  cxxiii.  and 
cxxxi.,  tlie  author  of  the  supplement  included  no 
haggadic  .sentences  on  these  t  wo  psalms.  This  omis- 
sion has  been  supplied  by  Buber,  in  his  very  full 
edition  of  the  Jlidrash  Tehillim,  by  printing,  under 
the  superscription  of  the  two  psiilms,  collectanea 
from  tiie  Pesikta  Babbati,  Sifre,  Ntimliers  Kabbah, 
and  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  so  that  the  midrash 
in  its  present  form  covers  the  entire  Book  of 
Psalms. 

The  name  of  the  editor  and  the  date  of  the  redac- 
tion of  the  true  midrash  (Ps.  i. -cxviii.)  can  not  now 
be  determined.  The  assumiition  that  K.  Johanan  or 
R.  Simon,  the  son  of  H.  Judah  ha-Xasi,  edited  it  can 
not  be  substantiated  (comp.  Buber,  I.e.  pp.  3-4).  It 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  shown  that  the  midrash  is 
not  the  work  of  a  single  editor.  There  are  many 
])assages  containing  tlic  same  thouglit.  Substan- 
tially the  same  haggadot  ap])ear  in 
A  different  forms  in  dilTcrcnt  passages. 

Composite  e.fj.,  Ps.  vii.,  No.  6  and  Ps.  xviii..  No. 
Work.  13:  Ps.  xviii..  No.  25  and  Ps.  xcv.. 
No.  3;  Ps.  xviii..  No.  20  and  Ps.  ciii.. 
No.  2;  Ps.  xxvii.,  No.  7  and  Ps.  xciv..  No.  5;  Ps. 
xlv.,  No.  4  and  Ps.  c.  No.  4;  Ps.  xci.,  No.  (i  and 
Ps.  civ.,  No.  3. 

It  has  been  said  that  tlie  date  of  the  redaction  of 
the  midrash  can  not  be  determined.  Haggadic  col- 
lections on  the  P.salins  were  made  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  are  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Tal- 
mudim  and  in  Genesis  Kabbah,  ci}.,  Yer.  Kil.  ix. 
32b:  Yer.  Ket.  xii.  3,  3.5a;  Gen,  R.  xxxiii.  2;  Ivid. 
33a  (comp.  Rashi  nrf /oc).  But  it  can  not  possibly 
be  assumed  that  the  liaggadah  collections  on  the 
Psalms  are  identical  with  the  present  Midrash  Te- 
hillim, since  the  latter  contains  many  elements  of 
later  date.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  thatnnich 
material  from  those  old  collections  is  included  in  the 
present  inidrash.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that 
parts  of  the  old  collections  had  been  preserved 
among  the  later  liaggadists.  Then,  when  a  midrash 
to  the  Psaltus  was  undertaken  together  with  the 
other  midrashim,  homilies  and  comments  on  single 
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verses  were  collected  from  tlic  most  diverse  sources, 
and  were  arrnnged  togcllitT  with  tlie  earlier  bag- 
gadic   nmtcrial   on   the   Psalms,  following   the  se- 
quence of  the  Psalms  themselves.     In  the  course  of 
time  this  collection  was  supplemented  and  enlarged 
by  the  additions  of  various  collections  and  editors. 
until  the  Midrash  Tchillini  linally  look  its  present 
form.     Its  (letinilive  completion  must,  according  to 
Zunz,  be  assigned  to  the  last  centuries  of  the  period 
of  the  Goonim,  without  attempting  to  determine  an 
exact  date,     liut  Ziuiz's  assuini)tion,  that  the  mid- 
rash  was  compiled  in  Italy,  can  not  be  accepted. 
The  work  was  edited  In  Palestine,  as 
Mode  and    appears  from  the  langiia,ge,  style,  and 
Date  of      jiiaiuur  of  liaggadie  interpretations. 
Com-         Nearly  all  the  amoraiin  mentioned  in 
pilation.      it  are  Palestiuiaus,  and  the  few  Baby- 
lonian anioraim  referred   to,  e.g.,  li. 
Hisda,  are  mentioned  also   in   Yerusbalmi    (com]). 
Buber,  I.e.  p.  32,  note  131). 

The  midrash  contains  homilies  on  the  Psalms  and 
comments  on  single  verses  and  even  on  single  words. 
The  homilies  are  as  a  rule  introduced  with  the 
formula  "as  Scripture  says."  In  only  a  few  cases 
are  they  introduced  as  in  the  other  midrashim,  with 
the  form\ila  "Uabbi  N.  N.  has  begiui  the  discourse," 
or  "Rabbi  N.  N.  explains  the  Biblical  passage." 
Among  the  comments  on  single  verses  are  many 
which  are  liased  on  the  difTerence  of  "keri"  and 
"  ketib  "  as  well  as  on  the  variant  spellings  of  words, 
plene  and  defective.  Many  words,  also,  are  ex- 
plained according  to  the  ninnerical  value  of  the 
letters  (Gi;m.\tkia)  or  by  analysis  of  their  compo- 
nent parts  (NoTAUiKON)  as  well  as  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  othervowels  ("al-tikri";  comp.  the  collation 
of  all  these  passages  in  Buber,  I.e.  p.  10a,  b).  The 
midrash  is  prone  to  interpreting  numbers,  contrib- 
uting likewise  thereby  important  observations  on 
the  number  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  well  as  on  the  niunlier  of  verses  in 
various  i'salms.  Thus  it  enumerates  ITo  sections  of 
the  Pentateuch,  147  psalms  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xix. 
22),  and  nine  verses  in  Ps.  xx.  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps. 
XX.  2). 

The  midrash  contains,  besides,  a  number  of  sto- 
ries, legends,  parables,  jiroverbs,  and  sentences,  with 
many  ethical  and  halakic  maxims.  Of  the  interest- 
ing myths  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Renuis  and 
Komulus.  to  suckle  whom  God  sends 
X.eg:ends  a  .she-wolf  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  x.  6; 
and  Myths.  Buber,  I.e.  ]i.  4oa),  and  the  legend  of 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  wished  to 
measure  the  deplli  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (5Iidr.  Teh. 
to  Ps.  xciii.  0;  Buber,  I.e.  p.  208a,  b).  Among  the 
proverbs  which  are  found  only  in  this  midrash  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  "Walls  have  ears" 
(Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  vii.  1;  Buber,  I.e.  p.  31b),  i.e., 
care  should  be  taken  in  disclosing  secrets  even  in  a 
locked  room  (comp.  Hashi  in  Ber.  8b,  who  quotes 
this  proverb).  "  Wo  to  the  living  who  prays  to  the 
dead;  wo  to  the  hero  who  has  need  of  the  weak; 
wo  to  the  seeing  who  asks  help  of  the  blind;  and 
wo  to  the  century  in  which  a  woman  is  the  leader" 
(Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxii.  20;  Buber,  I.e.  p.  96b). 
Many  a  custom  may  be  traced  to  this  miilrash,  (.r;.. 
that  of  not  drinking  anj-  water  on  the  Sabbath  be- 


fore the  evening  (Tur  and  Shullian  'Aruk.  Orah 
Hayyim,  291 ;  comp.  Midr.  Teh.,  ed.  Buber,  p.  01b, 
liotc  48). 

BlBLIOORArilY  :  Miilrnxh  TihlUim.  eil.  Hulior,  Iiilrmlurtlon, 
Wllnn,  is'.tl :  J.  TliTOcinr,  I'llnr  .s'.  7(ii()u'.<  Miilnifch  7V- 
hiltini.  rfprldleU  from  tin*  .MitKtnth.  Ijittraturltlatt,  Ilam- 
buri;:  Zuuz.  (>'.  I',  pp.  -'tKi  -'il>-. 
w.    I!.  .1.   Z.   L. 

PSALMS  or  SOLOMON,  THE :  Pseudeiu- 
graphie  work  not  conliiiind  in  the  Sejiluagint  (and 
therefore  not  inelmled  in  the  Apocrypha).  Atiires- 
eut  it  exists  otdy  in  Greek  and  in  translations  made 
from  the  Greek;  but  it  is  i)robable  that  it  was  writ- 
ten originally  in  Hebrew.  It  is  Palestinian,  and 
Hebrew  was  the  natural  language  for  a  Palestinian 
Jew ;  the  rude  and  sometimes  luiintelligible  char- 
acter of  the  Greek  and  the  fad  that  a  numljer 
of  its  obscvirities  may  be  ascribed  to  a  nusunder- 
standing  of  Hebrew  words  make  it  probable  that 
the  Greek  work  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  orig- 
inal. Thus,  for  example,  the  impossible  r.<e  iizih' 
("  to  say  " ;  ^DX?)  of  ii.  29  may  easily  have  arisen  from 
a  miswriting  or  misunderstanding  of  ^OT(for  "ion?; 
"to  change";  comp.  IIos.  iv.  7);  and  the  future 
tense  in  ii.  13  and  elsewhere  may  be  due  to  a  false  in- 
terpretation of  the  Hebrew  imperfect.  It  is  uncer- 
tain when  and  why  the  psalms  were  ascribed  to  Solo- 
mon; the  simplest  explanation  is  that  as  David  was 
reckoned  the  author  of  most  of  the  canonical  psalms, 
this  later  production  was  ascribed  to  Solomon,  who 
stood  next  to  David  in  literary  glory,  and  was  the 
titular  author  of  two  jisalms  of  the  Psalter. 

The  book  consists  of  eighteen  psalms,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  sununarized  as  follows:  suf- 
fering inflicted  b^' foreign  invasi(m(i.,  viii.);  dese- 
cration of  Jerusalem  anil  the  Temple,  death  in 
Egypt  of  the  invader  (ii.);  debauchery  of  Jewish 
'■  men-pleasers  "  (i  v.) ;  recognition  of  God's  justice  in 
rewarding  the  pious  and  in  punishing  the  wicked 
(iii.,  vi.,  i\.,  X.,  xiii.,  xiv..  xv.):  expectation  of  and 
prayer  for  divine  intervention  (vii.,  xi.,  xii.,  xvi.); 
description  of  the  Messiah  (xvii.,  xviii.). 

A  delhiite  mark  of  date  is  given  bj-  the  mention 
(ii.  30,  31)  of  Pompcy's  death  (48  B.c").  The  polit- 
ical situation  depicted  (the  delivery  of  the  city  to 
the  invader,  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  and  the  pol- 
lution of  the  Temple)  answers  fairly  well  to  the  ac- 
count of  Pom|icy'sconquest  (fi3]!.c.)given  by  Jose- 
phus  ("Ant."  xiv.  3,  5;  4);  and  there  is  no  need  to 
supjioso  a  reference  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  or 
Herod.  The  composition  of  the  psalms  may  be  as- 
signed to  45  B.C.,  or,  less  exactly,  to  the  period  70- 
40  n.c.  The  date  of  the  Greek  translation  is  im- 
certain. 

The  description  of  the  internal  situation  reflects 
the  struggle  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sad-  ■ 
dueees.  The  author  is  a  Pharisee,  devoted  to  the 
Law,  with  a  high  moral  standard,  but  animated  by 
a  bitter  hatred  of  the  "wicked"  Sadducees,  whose 
ethical  failings  he  doubtless  exaggerates,  and  by 
hostility  to  the  Ilasmonean  dynasty  (viii.  18-26). 

The  Messiah  is  a  son  of  David  (in  opposition  to 
the  Maccabean  priest-kings  and  the  Levitical  Sles- 
siah  [see  MKssiAn]),  a  man  without  supernatiu-al 
[lower,  raised  up  by  God  to  purge  Jerusalem  and 
to  reign  in  peace  over  all  nations.  The  description 
of  him  is  taken  largely  from  the  Prophets  and  the 
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Psalter.  He  is  called  in  the  text  (xvii.  36)  "the 
lord  Messiah,"  or  "anoiuted  one,  lord"  (xptaroc 
hipiiir),  which  is  perhaps  a  clerical  error  for  "the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,"  th(!conirann  expression.  This 
conception  of  his  character,  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent, is  a  return,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  to 
the  Old  Testament  representation  (see  Messiah). 

Bini.roGKAPiiv :  O.  von  Gelilianit.  Die  PiiaJmfn  Siihnnn\t, 
LHpsic.  l."*!!'!  KJrcek  text  and  history  of  MSS.);  H.  li.  Swete, 
Tlti  ijUl  Ttsianti  nt  in  Grceli,  vol.  iii..  :M  eU.,  Cambridge, 
EuB;  IX'M;  liyle  and  .lames,  Tin-  I'salmsi  iif  Sdhiiiiiin,  ilj. 
IM'.iI  '(invk  text,  lOnL'.  Iratisl.,  and  irilnHlncIioiii;  Kittel.  in 
K;iillzscli,  Aiinl.riliihi'ii.  I.eiiisii'.  Is'.IS  ((ieruMin  transl.  and  in- 
iriMliH-tiiini;  i.cis-'cT,  in  J/ii/.  Zm7.  Iscs.  vi.;  Weilliansen.  Die 
I'hiii  i.^ilrr  iiikI  ilir  Snililiir;hr.  .ApiiiMidix.  1ST4;  M.  Vernes, 
]list.  ihs  Iilrrs  MisKiii II h/ihs.  IST4  ;  s.-hinvr.  llisl.  „f  Jcwifll 
I'li'j'hj,  ii.,  I',  iii.;  M.  James,  in  Ha>lint's.  Diet.  Jtililc,  s.v. 

T, 
PSALTERY.     See  H.\nr  and  Ltee. 

PSANTIB,  JACOB  BEN"  ZELIG  :  Rumanian 
historical  writer;  boin  at  Jintosliuiii  June  6,  1830; 
died  ill  IJucharest  :March  22,  1901.  From  his  child- 
hood he  devoted  him.self  to  the  study  of  music, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  became  conductor  of  a  band 
of  traveling  Gipsy  musicians.  Once  Psautir  and  his 
banil  were  invited  to  play  at  a  festival  given  in  the 
monastery  of  Neamtz.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
guests  on  the  Jewish  question,  some  of  tliein  main- 
taining that  all  the  Rumanian  Jews  were  foreign- 
born.  Psantir  was  then  asked  how  long  his  family 
had  lived  in  Rumania.  He  answered,  "  for  seveial 
centuries,  as  may  be  seen  by  tumulary  inscriptions 
foimd  in  the  cemetery  of  Botoshani." 

This  incident  determined  Psantir's  subsequent 
career.  He  began  to  write  a  history  of  his  family, 
but  as  he  proceeded  with  it  his  ambition  moved  liim 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  work  until  it  finally  em- 
braced the  history  of  the  Jews  of  Rumania.  For 
five  yeai'S,  though  possessing  very  limited  means, 
he  traveled  throughout  Rutnania,  visiting  the  cem- 
eteries and  studying  the  communal  documents.  The 
results  of  his  labors  were  published  in  two  works 
written  in  Judieo-German.  and  respectively  entitled 
"Dilire  liii-Yaniim  la-Arzot  Rumania"  (Jassy,  1871) 
and  "Korot  ha-Yehudim  lie-Rumania"  (Leinberg, 
1873).  A  Riunanian  edition  of  both  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Bucharest  in  1877. 

Psautir  is  the  author  also  of  two  works  which  re- 
main iu   manuscript;   "Ila-Sablanut    ha-Datit   be- 
Rumania,"  on  religious  tolerance  in  Rumania,  and 
"Ha-Kosem,"  on  magicians  and  their  villainies. 
Bibliography  :  Ozar  hii  Sifrut,  iii.  sti  ct  sci. 

B.  I.   Bn. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHA  :  Literally  "books  hav- 
ing false  titles."  frainlulently  orerroueously  ascrilied 
to  the  authois  who.se  names  they  bear.  Thus  Dio- 
uysiusof  Halicarna.ssus  speaks  of  "  pseudepigraphie 
oi'ations"  of  Demosthenes;  that  is,  orations  com- 
monly attributed  to  Demosthenes,  and  incluih'd  in 
collective  editions  of  his  works,  but  not  really  by 
liim  ("  Do  Admirabili  Vi  Dicendi  iu  Demosthene," 
oh.  Ivii.).  Similarly  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch 
(190-203),  s.iys  concerning  the  Gospel  of  Peter;  "  We 
receive  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  even  as  Christ; 
but  the  writings  ["Pseudepigrapha "]  which  are 
falsely  inscribed  with  their  names  we  reject"  (in 
Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eeel."  vi.  12). 

By  Protestant  scholars  the  terra  "Pseudepig- 
rapha "  is  employed  to  designate  a  class  of  extra- 


canonical  writings,  in  the  main  of  Jewisli  origin, 
which  Catholics,  in  accordance  witli  ancient  Chris- 
tian usage,  generally  call  Apocrypha  (see  Jkw. 
Encvc.  ii.  lb,  s.r.  Apocuvpiia,  p  ],  end).  Many  of 
these  writings  are  pseudonymous;  but  others  are 
anonymous,  so  that  the  name  "Pseudepigrapha"  is 
apjilicable  to  the  whole  class  only  "apotiori."  Those 
who  introduced  it  doubtless  had  iirimarily  in  mind 
the  apocal]>yses,  such  as  IV  Esdras,  in  which  the 
ascription  of  authorship  to  some  famous  man  of  iin- 
cient  limes  is  an  essential  part  of  the  fiction. 

The  books  included  under  the  name  "  Pseiide|)ig- 
rapha  "  aie  many  and  various ;  several  of  the  most 
important  have  been  brought  to  light  in  recent 
times,  and  fresh  discoveries  are  continually  being 
made.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  writings  arc 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Apochvimia  and  Ai'of  a- 
i.YPSE.  See  also  Sibvi.lines  and  the  separate  arti- 
cles on  the  several  books. 

T.  G.  F.  M. 

PSEUDO-.ARTAPANUS.     ,See  Ahtapaxis. 

PSEXJBO-MESSIAHS  :  Persons  who  claim  to 
be  the  delivei'ers  of  Israil  divinely  appointed  U)  bring 
about  the  estalilishinent  of  the  ])romised  Messianic 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  pseudo-JIessiahs  who  have 
arisen  at  vaiious  epochs  were  imiiostors  seeking 
to  exploit  the  credulity  of  the  masses  for  seltisli 
purposes;  others,  victims  of  their  own  beliefs  or  de- 
lusions. All  of  them  had  as  their  goal  the  resto- 
ration of  Israel  to  its  native  land.  Some  sought 
to  accomplish  this  through  penitence,  fasting,  and 
jirayer,  and  looked  forward  to  miracles  to  assist 
them  ;  others  appealed  to  arms.  In  connection  with 
their  Messianic  role,  some  enacted  the  part  of 
religious  reformers,  introducing  innovations  and 
even  trj-ing  to  .subvert  the  existing  Judaism.     As 

there  existed  a  belief  in  two  Jlessiahs 

Two  — an   Ephiaitic   Messiah,  who   would 

Messiahs,    be  the  forerunner  of  the  Davidic  Jles- 

siah — there  appear  among  the  pseudo- 
Messiahs  both  those  who  claim  to  be  the  Jlessiah 
of  the  house  of  David  and  those  who  pretend  to  be 
the  Messiah,  son  of  Joseph.  Their  influence  was 
mostly  local  and  temporary:  some,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  large  numbers  of  followers, 
and  created  movements  that  lasted  for  considerable 
periods.  The  effects  of  these  Messianic  movements 
were  pernicious.  Many  of  these  Messiahs  and  their 
followers  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  their  ac- 
tivities; and  they  deluded  tlic  people  with  false 
hopes,  created  dissensions,  gave  rise  to  sects,  and 
even  lost  many  to  Judaism. 

The  pseudo-Messiahs  begin  to  appear  with  the  end 
of  tlic  Hasmonean  dynasty,  when  Rome  commenced 
its  work  of  crushing  the  independence  of  Judea. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  endangered  state  the 
people  looked  forward  to  a  Messiah. 

From  Josephus  it  appears  that  in  the  first  century 

before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 

In  the        a  number  of  Messiahs  arose  promising 

First         relief    from    the    Roman    yoke,    and 

Century,      finding    ready   followers.      Josephus 

siieaksof  them  thus;  "  Anotlier  body 
of  wicked  men  also  spriuig  up.  cleaner  in  their  hands, 
but    more   wicked    in    their   intentions,    who  dcs- 
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troyt'd  the  peace  of  the  city  no  less  than  did  these 
murderers  [the  Siearii].  For  they  were  deceivers 
and  <lehi(lers  of  the  people,  and,  under  pretense 
of  divine  illuniiuation,  were  for  innovations  and 
changes,  and  prevailed  on  the  multitude  to  act  like 
madmen,  and  went  hefore  them  in  the  wilderness, 
prcteiidinir  that  God  would  there  show  them  signs 
of  liberty"  (.losephns,  '•  15.  J."  ii.  13,  §  4;  itlem, 
"Ant,"  x.\.  8,  S  G).  Malt,  x.xiv.  24,  warning  against 
"false  Christsand  false  propliets,"  gives  testimony 
to  the  same  eflect.  Thus  about  44,  Josephus  re- 
ports, a  certain  impostor,  Tlieudas,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  prophet,  appeared  and  urged  the  people  to  fol- 
low him  with  their  belongings  to  the  .Jordan,  wliieh 
he  would  divide  for  them.  According  to  Acts  v. 
36  (which  seems  to  refer  to  a  diircreut  date),  he  se- 
cured about  400  followers.  Cuspius  Padus  sent  a 
trooj)  of  horsemen  after  him  and  his  Ijand,  slew  many 
of  them,  and  took  captive  others,  together  with  their 
leader,  beheading  the  latter  ("Ant."  .\x.  .5,  >;  1). 

Another,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  gathered  to- 
gether 30.000  adherents,  whom  he  summoned  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  .leriisalem,  promising 
that  at  his  command  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  would 
fall  down,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  would  enter 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  city.  But  Felix,  the 
procurator  (r.  5.5-60),  met  the  throng  with  his  sol- 
diery. The  iirophet  escaped,  but  those  with  him 
were  killed  or  taken,  and  the  multitude  dispersed 
{ib.  XX.  8,  §  6;  "B.  J."  ii.  18,  ^  5;  see  also  Acts 
xxi.  38).  Another,  whom  Josephus  styles  an  im- 
postor, promised  the  people  "deliverance  and  free- 
dom from  their  miseries"  if  they  woiild  follow  him 
to  the  wilderness.  Both  leader  and  followers  were 
killed  by  the  troops  of  Feslus,  the  jirocurator  (60- 
C'2;  "Ant."  XX.  8,  g  10).  Even  when  Jerusalem  was 
already  in  process  of  destruction  by  the  Romans, 
a  pro])het,  according  to  Josephus  suborned  by  the 
defenders  to  keep  the  peojile  from  deserting,  an- 
nounced that  God  commanded  them  to  come  to  the 
Temple,  there  to  receive  miraculous  signs  of  their 
deliverance.  Those  who  came  met  death  in  the 
flames  C'B.  J."  vi.  5,  §  3). 

Unlike  these  Mcssiaiis,  who  expected  their  people's 
deliverance  to  be  achieved  through  divine  inter- 
vention, Mcnahem,  the  son  of  Judas  the  Galilean  and 
grandson  of  llezckiah,  the  leader  of 
Ifenabem  the  Zealots,  who  had  troubled  Ilerod, 
ben  Judah.  was  a  warrior.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  attacked  Masada  with  his  band, 
armed  his  followers  with  the  weapons  stored  there, 
and  iiroceeded  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  captured 
the  fortress  Antonia,  overpowering  the  troops  of 
Agrippa  II.  Ilmboldened  by  his  success,  he  behaved 
as  a  king,  and  claimed  the  leadership  of  all  the 
troops.  Thereby  he  arouse<l  the  enmity  of  Eleazar, 
another  Zealot  leader,  and  met  death  as  a  result  of 
a  conspiracy  against  him  (ih.  ii.  17,  S  9).  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Jlenahcm  b.  IlezeUiah 
mentioned  iti  Sanh.  981).  and  called,  with  reference 
to  Lam.  i.  17,  "  the  comforter  ["menahcni"]  that 
should  relieve"  (comp.  Hamburger,  "K.  B.  T." 
Supplement,  iii.  80). 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  appear- 
ance of  Messiahs  ceased  for  a  time.  Sixty  years 
later  a  politico-Messianic  movement  of  large  pro- 


portions took  place  witli  Bar  Kokba  at  its  head. 
This  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Kome  was  hailed 
as  Messiah-king  by  Akiba,  who  referred  to  him 
Num.  xxiv.  17:  "There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out 
of  Jacol),  and  a  .scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and 
shall  smite  through  the  corners  of  Jloab,"  etc.  (Yer. 
Ta'an.  iv.  7;  Lam.  I{.  to  Lam.  ii.  2),  and  Hag.  ii. 
21,  22:  "I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
I  will  overthrow  the  thrones  of  kingdoms.  ..." 
(Sanh.  97b).  Although  some,  as  Johanan  b.  Torta 
(Lam.  B.  to  Lam.  ii.  2),  doubted  his  Alcssiahship, 
he  seems  to  have  carried  the  nation  with  him  for 
his  undertaking.  After  stirring  up  a  war  (133-13.')) 
that  ta.xed  the  power  of  Home,  he  at  last  met 
his  death  on  the  walls  of  Bethar.  His  Jlessianio 
movement  ended  in  defeat  and  misery  for  the  sur- 
vivors (see  B.\n  Kokb.^  and  B.mi  Kf>Kii.\  W.\u). 

The  tmsuccessful  is.suc  of  the  Bar  Kokba  war  put 
an  end  for  centuries  to  Messianic  movements:  but 
Messianic  hopes  were  none  the  less  cherished.  In 
accordance  with  a  computation  found  in  the  Tal- 
mud the  Messiah  was  expected  in  440  (Sanh.  97b)  or 
471  ('Ab.  Zarah  9b).  This  expectation  in  coiuieclion 
with  the  disturbances  in  the  Roman  em])ire  attend- 
ant upon  invasions,  may  have  raised  uj)  the  Mes- 
siah who  appeared  about  this  time  in  Crete,  and 
who  won  over  the  .Jewish  population  to  his  move- 
ment. He  called  himself  Moses,  and  promised  to 
lead  the  l)eoplc.  like  the  ancient  Moses,  (hyshod 
through  the  sea  back  to  Palestine. 
Moses        His  followers,  convinced  by  him,  left 

of  Crete,  their  possessions  and  waited  for  the 
promised  day,  when  at  his  command 
many  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  some  linding 
death,  others  being  rescued.  The  jiseiulo-Messiah 
himself  disappeared  (Socrates,  "  Historia  Eeclcsias- 
tica,"  vii.  38;  Griltz,  "Gesch."3(l  ed.,  iv.  3.J4-3.5.5). 

The  jjseudo-Messiahs  that  followed  played  their 
roles  in  the  Orient,  and  were  at  the  same  time  relig- 
ious reformers  whose  work  influenced  Karaism.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  ap])eared  in  Persia 
Ishak  ben  Ya'kub  Obadiali  Abu  'Isa  allsfahani  of 
Ispahan  (for  other  forms  of  his  name  and  for  his 
sect  see  "J.  Q.  R."  xvi.  768.770,771;  Gratz,  I.e. 
v.,  notes  1.5  and  17).  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Ommiad  calif  'Abd  al-Malik  ibn  Marwan  (684-70.5). 
He  claimed  to  be  the  last  of  the  live  forerunners  of 
the  Messiah  and  to  have  been  appointed  by  God  to 
free  Israel.  According  to  some  he  was  himself  the 
Messiah.  Having  gathered  together  a  large  number 
of  followers,  he  rebelled  against  the  calif,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Rai.  Ilis  followers  claimed 
that  he  was  inspired  and  urged  as  proof  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  books,  although  he  was  ignorant  of 
reading  and  writing.  He  founded  the  first  sect 
that  arose  in  Jiulaism  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (see  Isii.\K    kk.n   Y.\'Kin   OBADi.\n  Auu 

'Isa   AL-ISFAHANI). 

Ishak's  disciple  Yudghan,  called  "Al-Ra'i" 
(=  "the  .shepherd  of  the  flock  of  his  people"),  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  declared 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  was  by  his  disciples 
regarded  as  a  Slessiah.  He  came  from  Ilamadan, 
and  taught  doctrines  which  he  claimed  to  have 
received  through  prophecj'.  According  to  Sliah- 
ristani,   he    opposed    the    belief   in    anthroporaor- 
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pliism,  taught  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  held  that 
the  Torali  had  an  allegorical  meaning  in  addition  to 
its  literal  one.  He  was  thus,  according  to  Gratz 
(I.e.  V.  467),  a  Jewish  Jlotazilite.  He  admonished 
his  followers  to  lead  an  ascetic  life,  to  abstain  from 
meat  and  wine,  and  to  pra}'  and  fast  often,  follow- 
ing in  this  his  master  Abu  'Isa.  He  held  that  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivals  was  merelj' 
a  matter  of  memorial.  After  his  death  his  followers 
formed  a  sect,  the  Yudglianites.  who  believed  that 
their  Messiah  had  not  died,  but  would  return  (comp. 
Gratz,  I.e.  note  17,  §  4,  18,  §  1;  Hebr.  ed.,  iii.  503, 
511). 

Between  720  and  723  a  S.vrian,  Serene  (bis  name 
is  given  variously  in  the  sources  as  Sherini,  Sheria, 
Serenvis.  Zonoria,  Salira;  see  Gnitz,  I.e. 
Serene.  v.  401-402),  appeared  as  the  Jlessiab. 
The  immediate  occasion  for  his  ap- 
pearance may  have  been  the  restricliou  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Jews  by  the  calif  Omar  II.  (717-720)  and 
his  proselytizing  efforts.  On  the  political  side  this 
Messiah  promised  the  expulsion  of  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy 
Land.  He  bad  followers  even  in  Spain,  where  the 
Jews  were  suffering  under  the  oppressive  ta.xation  of 
their  new  Arab  rulers;  and  many  left  their  homes 
for  the  new  Messiah.  Like  Abu  'Isa  and  Yudglian, 
Serene  also  was  a  religious  reformer.  He  was  hos- 
tile to  rabbinic  Judaism.  His  followers  disregarded 
the  dietary  laws,  the  rabbinically  instituted  prayers, 
and  the  prohibition  against  the  "wine  of  libation"; 
they  worked  on  the  second  day  of  the  festivals;  they 
did  not  write  marriage  and  tlivorce  documents  ac- 
cording to  Talmudic  prescriptions,  and  <lid  not  re- 
gard the  Talmudic  prohibition  against  the  marriage 
of  near  relatives  (see  Griitz,  I.e.  note  14).  Serene 
was  arrested.  Brought  before  Calif  Yazid,  he  de- 
clared that  ho  had  acted  only  in  jest,  whereupon  he 
was  handed  over  to  the  Jews  for  punishment.  His 
followers  were  received  back  into  the  fold  upon 
giving  up  their  heresy. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  the  number 
of  Messiahs  increased,  and  the  twelfth  century  re- 
cords many  of  them.  One  appeared  in  France  (c. 
1087),  and  was  slain  by  the  French ;  another  ap- 
peared in  the  province  of  Cordova  (<•.  1117),  and  one 
in  Fez  (c.  1127).  Of  these  three  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  mention  of  them  in  Maimonides'  "Ig- 
geret  Teman." 

The  next  important  Messianic  movement  appears 
again  in  Persia.     David  Alroy  or  Alrui,  who  was 
born  in  Kurdistan,  about  1160  declared  himself  a 
^lessiah.     Taking  advantage  of   his 
David        personal     popularity,    the    disturbed 
Alroy.        and  weakened  condition  of  the  calif- 
ate,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  burdened  with  a  heavy  poll-tax,  he  set  out 
upon  his  political  schemes,  asserting  that  be  had 
been  sent  liy  God  to  free  the  Jews  from  the  Moham- 
medan yoke  and  to  lead  them  back  to  Jerusalem. 
For  this  purpose  he  summoned  the  warlike  Jews  of 
tlie  neighboring  district  of  Adherbaijan  and  also  his 
coreligionists  of  Jlosid  and  Bagdad  to  come  armed 
to  his  aid  and  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  Amadia. 
From  this  point  his  career  is  enveloped  in  legend. 
His  movement  failed ;   and  he  is  said  to  have  been 


assassinated,  while  asleep,  by  his  own  father-in-law. 
A  heavy  tine  was  exacted  from  the  Jews  for  this 
uprising.  After  his  death  Alroy  had  many  followers 
in  Khof,  Salmas,  Tauris,  and  Maraglia,  and  these 
formed  a  sect  called  the  Menaliemists,  from  the  Mes- 
sianic name  "Mcnahem,"  assumed  by  their  founder. 
See  Ai.uov,  or  Alrui,  D.uid. 

Soon  after  Alroy  an  alleged  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah  appeared  in  Yemen  (in  1172)  just  when  the 
Mohammedans  were  making  determined  efforts  to 
convert  the  Jews  living  there.  He  declared  the 
misfortunes  of  the  time  to  be  prognostications  of  the 
coming  >Iessianic  kingdom,  and  called  upon  the 
Jews  to  divide  their  property  with  the  poor.  This 
pseudo-JIessiah  was  the  subject  of  Maimonides' 
"Iggeret  Teman."  He  continued  his  activity  for  a 
year,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Mohammedan 
authorities  and  beheaded — at  his  own  suggestion,  it 
is  said,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  the  truth  of 
his  mission  by  returning  to  life. 

With  Abraham  ben  Samuel  Ai!lL.\Fi.\  (b.  1240; 
d.  after  1291),  thecabalist,  begin  the  pseudo-Messiahs 
whose  activitj-  isdeejily  influenced  by  their  cabalistic 
speculations.  As  a  residt  of  his  mystic  studies, 
AbulatJa  came  to  believe  lirst  that  he 
Abraham  was  a  prophet ;  and  in  a  prophetic 
Abulafia.  book  which  he  published  in  Urbino 
(1279)  he  declared  that  God  had  spoken 
to  him.  In  Messina,  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  where 
he  was  well  received  and  won  disciples,  he  declared 
himself  (in  a  work  which  he  published  Xov.,  1284) 
to  be  the  Messiah  and  announceil  1290  as  the  year 
for  the  Messianic  era  to  begin.  Solomon  ben  Adret. 
who  was  appealed  to  with  regard  to  Abulalia's 
claims,  condemned  him,  and  some  congregations  de- 
clared against  him.  Persecuted  in  Sicily,  he  went 
to  the  island  of  Comino  near  Malta  (c.  1288),  still  as- 
serting in  his  writings  his  Messianic  mission.  His 
end  is  unknown,  Two  of  his  disciples,  Joseph  Gi- 
katilla  and  Samuel,  both  from  Medimiceli,  later 
claimed  to  be  prophets  and  miracle-workers.  The 
latter  foretold  in  mystic  language  at  Ayllon  in 
Segovia  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

Another  pretended  prophet  was  Xissim  ben  Abra- 
ham, active  in  Avila.  His  followers  told  of  him  that, 
although  ignorant,  he  had  been  suddenly  endowed, 
by  an  angel,  with  the  power  to  write  a  mystic  work, 
"The  Wonder  of  Wisdom,"  with  a  conimentarj' 
thereon.  Again  an  appeal  was  made  to  Solomon 
ben  Adret,  who  doubted  Xissim's  prophetic  preten- 
sion and  urged  careful  investigation.  The  prophet 
continued  his  activity,  nevertheless,  and  even  tixed 
the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month,  Tanunuz,  1295,  as 
the  date  for  the  Messiah's  coming.  The  credidous 
prepared  for  the  event  by  fasting  and  almsgiving, 
and  came  together  on  the  appointed  day.  But  in- 
stead of  finding  the  Messiah,  some  saw  on  their 
garments  little  crosses,  perhaps  pinned  on  by  unbe- 
lievers to  ridicule  the  movement.  In  their  disap- 
pointment some  of  Xissim's  followers  are  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  Christianity.  What  became  of 
the  prophet  is  unknown. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  century  another  false  Messiah 
came  forward  with  ]\[essianic  pretensions.  Accord- 
ing to  Griitz  (I.e.  viii.  404),  this  pretended  Slessiah 
is  to  be  identitied  with  Moses  Botarel  of  Cisneros. 
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One  of  his  a<lli<-reiits  mui  i)aiti7.an9  was  Ilasdai 
Cifscas.  Tlu'ir  n-latioii  is  referred  Id  by  Geronimo 
(la  Santa  F6  in  liis  speecli  at  tlie  clisputation  in  Tor- 
t«).sal413(eonip.  Griltz,  /.<•.)• 

Aiiollier  century  later,  in  1503,  Aslier  Lcminlein 
(Lilininlein),  a  Ocrniaii  iiroelaiiiiini,'  himself  a  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah,  appeared  in  Istria,  near  Ven- 
ice, and  announced  lliat  if  the  Jews  would  he  peni- 
tent and  practise  charity  the  Messiah 
Asher       woidd  come  within  half  a  year,  and 
Lemmlein.   a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  smoke  would 
precede  the  Jews  on  their  return  to 
Jerusalem.     He  found  believers  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, even  amonti  the  Christians.     In  obedience  to 
his  preaching,  people  fasted  and  prayed  and  gave 
alms  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  so 
that  the  year  came  to  be  known  as  the  "'year  of 
penitence."     But  the  "  Messiah  "  cither  died  or  dis- 
ajipcaied  (see  Lkmmi.ein,  Asiikh). 

Among  the  pseudo-Messiahs  are  to  be  included 
David   lieubcni  and  Solomon  Molko.     The  former 
pretended  to  be  the  ambassador  and  brother  of  the 
King  of  Ku.\iii.\K — a  town  and  former  district  of 
Ar!d)ia,  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of 
]{ueben  and  Gad  weresupiiosed  to  dwell — and  sent  to 
the  pope  and  powers  of  Europe  to  secure  cannon  and 
firearms  for  war  against  the  Mohammedans,  who,  he 
Siiid,  prevented  the  union  of  the  Jews  living  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Ked  Sea.     He  denied  expressly  that 
he  was  a  Messiah  or  a  prophet  (comp.  Fuenn,  "Kene- 
set  Yisrael,"  p.  256),  claiming  that  he  was  merely  a 
warrior.  The  credence  which  he  found 
Reubeni      at  the  ])a]>al  court  in  1524,  the  reeep- 
and  tion  accorded  to  him  in  1525  at  the 

Solomon  Portuguese  court  (whither  lie  came  at 
Molko.  the  invitation  of  John  HI.  and  where 
he  at  first  received  the  promise  of 
help),  the  temporary  cessation  of  persecution  of  the 
Maranos— all  gave  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jla- 
ranos  reason  to  believe  that  Heubeni  was  a  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah.  Selaya,  incpiisitor  of  Hadajoz,  com- 
plained to  the  King  of  Portugal  that  a  Jew  who  had 
come  from  the  Orient  (referring  to  Heubeni)  had 
filled  the  Spanish  Maranos  with  the  hope  that  the 
Messiah  would  come  and  lead  Israel  from  all  lands 
back  to  Palestine,  and  that  he  had  even  emboldened 
them  to  overt  acts  (comp.  Griltz,  I.e.  i.\.  532).  A 
spirit  of  expectancy  was  aroused  by  Heubeni's  stay 
in  Portugal.  A  Marano  woman  in  the  region  of 
Herara  in  Puebla  de  Alcocer  declared  herself  a 
prophetess,  had  visions,  and  promised  to  lead  her 
coreligionists  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  and  many 
who  believed  in  lur  wen;  burned. 

A  more  important  residt  of  Heubeni's  coming  than 
such  a  phenomenon  is  the  return  to  Judaism  of  the 
Marano  Diogo  Pi  res  (b.  c.  1.501;  d.  1,532),  an  event 
of  which  Reubeni  was  perhaps  the  cause  (see  Molko, 
Solo.mon). 

To  some  extent  belong  here  also  the  cabalists 

Isaac  Luria,  the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of 

Cabala,  and  Hayyim  Vitiil  Calabrese, 

Isaac        his  chief  disciple  and  sticccssor.     Both 

Luria.       claimed   to    be    Ephraitic    Messiahs, 

forerunners  of  the  Davidic   Messiah. 

Isaac    Liui.v   (b.    1534   in  Jerusalem;   d.    1572    in 

Safed)  taught  in  his  mystic  system  the  transmi- 


gration and  supcrfetation  of  souls,  and  believed 
iiimself  to  possess  the  soul  of  the  Messiah  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  and  to  have  it  as  his  mission  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  of  the  house  of 
David  through  the  mystic  improvement  of  souls. 
Having  developed  his  cabalistic  .system  in  Egypt 
without  finding  many  followers,  he  went  to  Safed 
about  1509.  There  he  met  Hayyim  Vital  Calabrese, 
to  whom  he  revealed  his  secrets  and  through  whom 
he  secured  many  disciples.  To  these  he  taught  se- 
cretly his  Me.s.siahship.  He  believed  that  the  Mes- 
sianic era  would  commence  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  second  day  (of  the  year  1000) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  i.e.,  in  1508. 

On  Luria's  death  Hayyim  Vital  Calabrese  (b. 
1.543;  d.  1620  at  Damascus)  claimed  to  be  the  Eph- 
raitic Messiah  and  preached  of  the  speedy  ailventof 
the  Messianic  era.  In  1574  Abraliam  Sii.^i.o.u,  a 
pretender  to  the  Davidic  Messialiship,  it  seems,  sent 
to  Vital,  saying  that  he  (Shalom)  was  the  Davidic 
Jlessiali,  whereas  Vital  was  the  Messiah  of  the  house 
of  Joseph.  He  urged  Vital  to  go  to  Jerusalem  and 
stay  there  for  at  least  two  years,  whcreuiion  the 
divine  spirit  would  come  upon  him.  Shalom  baih; 
Vital,  furthermore,  not  to  fear  death,  the  fate  of  the 
Ephraitic  Messiah,  as  he  would  seek  to  save  him 
from  this  doom  (see  Fuenn,  I.e.  p.  353). 

Another  Messiah  is  reported  by  Lent  ("  De  Psetido- 
Jlessiis."  cli.  iv.,  g  15)  to  have  appeared  in  Coroman- 
delin  1615(sceJost,  "Gesch.  der  Israeliten,"  viii.4Hl). 

The  most  important  Jlessianic  movement,  and  one 
whojse  influence  was  widespread  throughout  the 
Jewry,  lasting  in  some  (piarters  over  a  century, 
was  that  of  Sir.\i!ni;Tii.\i  Zei!I  (b.  at  Smyrna  1026; 
d.  at  Dulcigno  1070). 

After  his  death  Shabbethai  was  followed  by  a  line 

of  Messiahs.     Jacob  Querido,  son  of  Joseph  Filosof, 

and  brother  of  the  fourth  wife  of  Shabbethai,  became 

the  head  of  the  Shabbcthaiansin  Salonica.  being  re- 

g.-irded  by  them  as  the  incarnation  of  Shabbethai. 

He  pretended  to  be  Sbabbethai's  sonan<l  adojited  the 

name  Jaccib  Zebi.    With  400  followers 

Shab-        he   went  over  to  Islam   about  1687, 

bethaian     forming  a  sect  called  the  Duxmkii.   He 

Pseudo-      himself  even  made  a   pilgrimage   to 

Messiahs.    Mecca  (c.  1600).     After  his  death  his 

son  Bcrechiah  or  Berokia  succecde<l 

him  (f.  1695-1740),  and  was  similarly  regarded  as 

Messiah  and  successor  of  Shabbethai  Zebi. 

A  number  of  Shabbethai's  followers  declared 
themselves  Messiahs.  Miguel  (Abraham)  Cardoso 
(1630-1706),  born  of  JIarano  parents,  may  have  been 
initiated  into  the  Shabbelhaian  movement  by  Moses 
Pinheiro  in  Leghorn.  He  became  a  prophet  of  the 
Messiah,  and  when  the  latter  embraced  Islam  he 
justified  this  treason,  saying  that  it  was  nece.s.sary 
for  the  Messiah  to  be  reckoned  among  the  siimers  in 
order  to  atone  for  Israel's  idolatry.  He  applied  Isa. 
liii.  to  Shabliethai,  and  sent  out  epistles  to  prove 
that  Shabbethai  was  the  true  jMessiah,and  he  even 
suffered  persecution  foradvocating  hiscanse.  Later 
he  considered  himself  as  the  Ephraitic  Jlessiah,  as- 
serting that  he  had  marks  on  his  body  which  were 
proof  of  this.  He  preached  and  wrote  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah,  fixing  different  dates 
until  his  death  (see  C.iUDoso,  JIiocel). 
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Auotlicr  follower  of  Shabbethai  who  remained 
faitliful  to  him,  Mordecai  Jtokial.i  ("  the  Rebuker '') 
of  Eiseustadt,  also  pretended  to  be  a  Messiah.  His 
period  of  activity  was  from  1678  to  1683  or  1683. 
He  preached  at  first  that  Shabbethai  was  the  true 
Messiah,  that  his  couversion  was  for  mystic  reasons 
necessary,  that  he  did  not  die  but  woidd  reveal 
himself  within  three  years  after  his  supposed  death, 
and  pointed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Oran 
(by  Spain),  in  Austria,  and  in  France. 

Mordecai     and  to  the  pestilence  in  Germany  as 

Mokiah.  prognostications  of  his  coming.  He 
found  a  following  among  Hungarian, 
Moravian,  and  Bohemian  Jews.  Going  a  step  fur- 
ther, he  declared  that  he  was  the  Davidic  Messiah. 
Shabbethai,  according  to  him,  was  only  the  Ephra- 
itic  Messiah  and  was  furthermore  rich,  anil  therefore 
could  not  accomplish  the  redemption  of  Israel.  He 
(Mordecai),  being  poor,  was  the  real  Jlessiah  and 
at  the  same  time  tlie  incarnation  of  the  soul  of  the 
Ephraitic  Jlessiah.  Italian  Jews  heard  of  him  and  in- 
vited him  to  Italy.  He  went  there  about  1680,  and  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  in  Reggio  and  Modena.  He 
spoke  of  Messianic  preparations  which  he  had  to 
make  in  Rome,  and  hinted  at  having  perhaps  to 
adopt  Christianity  outwardly.  Deuoimced  to  the 
Inquisition,  or  advised  to  leave  Italy,  lie  returned  to 
Bohemia,  and  then  went  to  Poland,  wliere  he  is  said 
to  have  become  insane.  From  his  time  a  sect  began 
to  form  there,  which  still  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Mendel.ssohnian  era. 

Another  Jlessiahof  the  Shabbcthaians  was  LiJbele 
PitossNiTZ  (a  partizan  of  Jlordecai),  whose  theory 
was  that  God  had  resigned  the  dominion  of  the 
world  to  the  "  pious  one,"  i.e.,  the  one  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  depths  of  the  Cabala.  Such  a  repre- 
sentative of  God  had  lieen  Shabbethai,  whose  soul 
had  passed  into  other  "pious"  men,  into  Jonathan 
Eybeschutz  and  into  himself.  Another,  Isaiah 
Hasid  (a  brother-in-law  of  the  Shabbethaian  Judah 
Ilasid),  who  lived  in  JIannheim,  secretly  claimed  to 
be  the  resurrected  ^Messiah,  although  pulilicly  he 
had  abjured  Shabbethaian  beliefs.  Jonathan  Eybe- 
schlitz  may  have  been  regarded  by  some  Shabbc- 
thaians as  the  Davidic  Messiah  (see  Gratz,  I.e.  note 
7,  and  p.  329). 

The  last  of  the  Shabbethaian  Messiahs  was  Jacob 

Fk.\nk  (b.  1726  in  Podolia;  d.  1791),  founder  of  the 

Frankists.     In  his  youth  he  had  been  brought  into 

relation  with  the  Donmeh.     He  taught 

Jacob        that  by  metempsychosis  the  same  Mes- 

Frank.  siah  soul  had  dwelt  in  Daviil.  Elijah, 
Jesus,  jMohammed,  Shabbethai  Zebi 
and  his  followers  to  Berechiali,  and  finally  in  liim 
(Frank).  Having  secured  a  following  among  Turk- 
ish and  Wallachian  Jews,  he  came  in  1755  to  Podolia, 
where  the  Shabbethaians  were  in  need  of  a  leader, 
and  revealed  himself  to  them  as  the  reincarnation  of 
the  soul  of  Bercchiah.  In  accordance  with  the  Shab- 
bethaian triuitarian  doctrine  of  the  Deity,  he  laid 
stress  on  the  idea  of  the  "  holy  king  "  who  was  at  the 
same  time  Messiah,  and  he  accordingly  called  himself 
"  santo  senor"  ( =  "  holy  lord  ").  His  followers  claimed 
he  performed  miracles ;  and  they  even  prayed  to  him. 
His  purpose,  as  well  as  that  of  his  sect,  was  to  uproot 
Talmudic  Judaism.     He  was  forced  to  leave  Podolia ; 


and  his  followers  were  persecuted.  Returning  in 
1759,  he  advised  his  followers  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, and  aboijt  1,000  were  converted.  He  Iiimself 
was  converted  in  Warsaw  Nov.,  1759.  Later  his 
insincerity  was  exposed,  and  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic,  reiuaining,  however,  even  in  prison  the  head 
of  this  -sect  (see  Fhank,  J.\cob,  .\xd  the  Fk.vxkists). 
Moses  Hayyim  Luzzatto  (b.  1707  in  Padua;  d. 
1747),  the  i)oet,  also  believed  himself  to  be  a  Mes- 
siah.    He  had  eariy  been  initiated  into  the  Cabala. 

Self-deluded  as  a  result  of  his  occupa- 

Moses        tion  with  the  Zohar,  and  influenced  by 

Luzzatto.     the  cabalistic  atmosphere  in  which  he 

lived,  he  believed  that  a  divine  spirit 
had  given  to  him  an  insight  into  its  mysteries, 
and  at  lust  fancied  Iiimself  to  be  destined  by 
means  of  the  "Second  Zohar,"  which  he  wrote,  to 
redeem  Israel  (see  GriUz,  I.e.  x.  373,  note  1 ;  idem, 
Hebrew  ed.,  viii.  389,  note  1).  His  Cabala  was  at 
first  kept  within  a  narrow  circle  of  disciples.  When 
the  secret  was  revealed,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  Luz- 
zatto that  he  would  refrain  from  writing,  publishing, 
and  teaching  his  doctrines  unless  he  went  to  Pales- 
tine. He  returned  to  his  cabalistic  activity,  and 
was  several  times  excommunicated.  About  1744 
he  went  to  Palestine,  there  to  engage  in  his  cabalis- 
tic studies  undisturbed,  or  to  till  his  Messianic  role; 
and  there  he  died. 

BIBLIOCRAPHT :  Gratz,  GcFch.  pa.sslin  :  [lambiirfror,  /?.  /?.  T. 
s.v.  Mefsiusc;  M.  da.ster,  in  Ji  »'.  (Viri.ii.  Feb.  11  ami  March 
11,1898;  .^.  M.  Kyuiiison,  F(i(.vt  .Vi.v:iiih.%  hi  Gcnthinan'a 
Mau(izi)ie.   Ixix.   7'J-W;    .luljaiiuls  a  Lent,  Dc  JudcKorum 

K.  H.  G.  F. 

PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES :    A  Judao-Hellenis- 

tic  i)net  and  tin-  authc^r  nf  a  didactic  poem  iu  epic 
style  of  250  verses.  He  assumed  the  name  of  the 
ancient  gnomic  bard  Pliocylides  of  Miletus;  and 
medieval  .scholars,  regardless  of  criticism,  accepted 
his  composition  as  a  genuine  classic  work.  Since 
its  ethical  teachings  are  of  the  highest,  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  Christian  and  monotheistic  doctrines, 
it  was  used  until  the  sixteenth  century  and  even 
later  as  one  of  the  most  popidar  school  manuals  of 
epic  style;  and  011I3' after  classical  philology  had  been 
firmly  established  on  a  critical  basis  was  discarded 
the  naive  belief  that  an  ancient  heathen  poet  had 
preached  monotheism  and  a  system  of  ethics  of 
e(iual  purity  centuries  before  Christianity  was 
known. 

The  problem  of  the  authorship  of  this  poem  was 
first  solved  by  Jacob  Bernays  iu  1856.     He  proved 
that  the  composition  was  entirely  dependent  on  the 
Bible  and   was   directly   opposed   to 
Author-      heathenism,  while  there  was  no  allu- 
ship  De-     sion  whatever  in  it  to  Christianity  or 
termined     to  the  New  Testament,  «  hich  showed 
by  Jacob     that  itw-as  absoluteh"  unintlueiiced  by 
Bernays.     Christian  teachings.     He  pioved  also 
that  the  source  of  the  most  es.sential 
teachings  of  the  work  is  the  Pentateuch.     These 
precepts  are  especially  the  so-called  law  of  reason, 
which  the  author  hoped  would  appear  acceptable  to 
the  Gentiles;  for  such  prohibitions  as  those  respect- 
ing eating  flesh  torn  by  an  animal  (=  "terefah  "; 
verses  13'J,  147-148;   coiiip.  Ex.  xxii.  30),  or  tjiking 
the  mother  bird  and  her  brood  together  from  the 
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Ufbt  (vcrsc  S4;  comp.  Uc-ut.  x.\ii.  C),  may  bu  cousid- 
ercil  moral  laws.  C'nmnmntlmeiits  which  apply  es- 
pecially t"  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned  by  pseudo- 
Phoc-yiides,  since  he  could  not  hope  that  the  Gentiles 
woidll  listen  to  them.  It  was,  therefore,  the  laws 
that  were  bindinjj;  upon  the  XoachidiU  which  the 
pseudoPhocylides  preached  (Krauss,  iu  "  I{.  E.  J." 
xlvii.  3i);  lie,  however,  omitted  the  prohibition 
aj;ainst  idolatry,  which  he,  curiously  enough,  diil 
not  attack,  probably  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
wished  to  preserve  his  anonymity,  in  which  case  he 
docs  not  deserve  in  any  degree  Beruaya'  reproach  of 
Iiikewarnmess  and  cowardice. 

The  essentially  Jewish  character  of  the  poem  of 

pseudo-Phocylides  is   proved  by  the  fact  that  his 

precepts  may  all  be  traced  to  the  Bible.     Bernays 

confined  Lis  panillels  to  the  Pentateuch ;   but  later 

investigators  have  carried  the  search 

Jewish  'urther  and  have  shown  that  the  au- 
Character  thor  drew  largely  ou  other  books  of 
of  Poem,  the  Bible,  es])ecially  the  gnomic  liter- 
ature. Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
as  well  ns  on  Apocryphal  writings,  such  as  Ecclesi- 
asticus  (see  I.  Levi,  "L'Ecclesiastique,"  part  ii.,  p. 
Ixiv.,  Paris.  1901)  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  To 
verse  129,  in  which  the  Logos  is  described  as  being 
inspired  by  God,  an  exact  parallel  is  found  in  Wis- 
dom vii.  24-25;  and  the  statement  in  verse  IOC, 
"The  spirit  is  lent  by  God  to  men,  and  is  His  very 
likeness,"  finds  its  closest  analogue  in  Wisdom  ii. 
23.  In  addition  to  Bernays  and  Goniar.  Arthur  Lud- 
wich  has  contributed  much  to  the  estublishnieut  of 
a  correct  text  of  the  poem. 

Whether  pseudo-Phocylides  won  success  among 
the  Gentiles  by  his  moral  teachings  is  quite  unknown. 
This  (juestion  might  perhaps  be  answered  if  the  time 
and  autlioiship  of  the  poem  were  established.  Con- 
cerning the  date  of  its  composition  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  was  written  after  the  completion  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  before  Christianity  (which  the  author  to- 
tally ignores)  had  become  widely  known,  since  after 
this  time — in  other  words,  after  l.'iOc.E. — the  new  re- 
ligion'would  have  demanded  mention.  It  would  seem 
that  the  home  of  the  author  was  Alexandria ;  for  there 
all  the  conditions  for  such  a  pseudepigraphical  work 
were  existent.  This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
the  strict  prohibition  of  the  dissection  of  the  ca- 
daver, a  prohibition  which  is  based  by  the  author 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
(verses  104-10.5).  although  this  argument  can  not  be 
pressed  far,  since  the  passage  is  very  possibly  a 
Christian  or  a  pagan  interpolation  (Ilamack,  "Die 
Chronologic  der  Altchristlichen  Litteratur,"  i.  689, 
Leipsic,  1897). 

The  poem  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  well  known ; 
for  the  Church  Fathers  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Eusebius,  who  eagerly  collected  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Judico- Hellenistic  literature,  were  igno- 
rant of  its  existence.  It  is  remarkable  that  verses 
5  to  79  of  the  poem  have  been  incorporated,  with 
a  simple  omission  of  verses  which  have  a  Gentile 
ring,  into  the  Sibyllincs  (ii.  56-148).  The  impor- 
tance of  the  poem  lies  further  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
used  as  a  text-book  in  schools  at  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  it  was  re- 
printed, annotated,  and  translated  repeatedly  after 


its  first  edition  in  1495.  The  value  and  iiilluence 
of  the  poem  have  been  exaggerated  beyond  measure 
even  in  the  most  recent  times;  Lemcke  makes  the 
incorrect  assertion  that  it  is  older  than  Alexan- 
drianism,  and  that  it  carried  Parseeism  to  Judea, 
where  it  inlluenced  all  religious  life  and  activity. 

Bini.IOORAPH v :  J. Bernays,  Uthtrrlan Pliiikyli<lei'>che  Grdicht, 
Ilrst  publisbed  in  JtOireftUi  rirht  ilfitJUdUchen  Thenhn/itn-lun 
Stinimtrszn  HirKhiiu  IKJtl.  ihfti  in (JvitainmilU  AhUtiitilhin- 
tft  II.  I.  li*i-2til,  ncrlin.  is»*.i,  wlu-re  tlie  cilcler  literature  and  llie 
aineuiled  text  are  j,^veu :  (iuslav  (ioinar,  I>t:  Pr<cwli>-Ph(Ku- 
liile.  in  Philiilnijii.s.  xlv.  Ill-IIL";  K.  Sebcst.ven.  ^-l  i'wtnlo- 
P/in/f»/i»ft>,  iuidii{>est.  1^'J5  (illseussiun  and  te.xli.  Tliere  are 
also  studies  cm  tliu  text  tiv  A.  Hart.  In  Jtiltrlilhhcr  fUr  na»- 
»mhe  riiiliiliiiiU,  ISiiS,  .\<vli.:  H.  Hinik,  ih.:  Iileiii.  in  llhelii- 
Uchcs  Museum,  new  series,  1S71.  xxvi.;  and  .\.  I.udwieli, 
Lectitmis  l*Hi'UiiniihttC!ilitlav.  KtinigslMTtf.  lsT:i.  On  itie  new 
manuscript  diS4'overed  in  Jauliia  see  iVn7o(«>(/iw,  ivl.  (il»>-iaij; 
K.  K.  \.  Lineke.  .NViiiiariVi  uuii  Seine  Prnitheteu,  with  a  sup- 
plement:  hie  WeL-iheit-^hftrc  <h\i  PhithiiUilf'^,  (jriet-hinch 
1111(1  iJeutscli.  TubinKen.  liKi:);  Oratz.  Uescli..  4tli  ed..  ill.  :i77- 
379.(11(1-1)11;  and  .•'ebQrer,  (iisil,..  M  ed..  til.  47;t  47«.  wltli 
exliaustive  literature.  The  text  lias  Ix-en  edited  with  a  critical 
apparatus  liy  Berirk,  in  I'ueliv  Liiriti  (Jnici,  4!li  eil..  11.  74- 
liW,  and  by  Feuiln^r.  Phorylideii,  Piiem  uf  Ailmouitinii  with 
Introilucti'in  auil  Comiiienlarics,  tnuislaled  by  Uoodwln. 
Andover,  Mass.,  lS7y. 

T.  S.   Kr. 

PSEUDONYMOUS  LITERATURE  AND 
WRITERS;  I'lie  habit  i.f  ;i>lnpiiiiL;  lit.iary  dis- 
guises is  a  very  old  one  in  Hebrew  literature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  higher  ciitieism,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
might  be  included  underthe  foregoing  heading.  The 
cabalists  of  later  days  often  chose  the  names  of  Rabbi 
Ishmaeland  Hablii  Akiba,  whom  tradition  celebrated 
as  the  greatest  teachers  of  esoteric  doctrines.  But 
the  choice  of  names  was  not  always  as  appropriate 
as  in  these  instances.  No  one,  for  examide,  can  tell 
why  the  "Sefer  Yc/.irah  "  should  have  been  a.scribed 
to  .Vbraham,  and  the  "Sifra  di-Zeni'uta"  to  Jacob. 
In  these  instances,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  pseudo-authorship  is  perhaps  the 
invention  of  a  later  day,  and  that  the  books  were 
originally  anonymous  (Zunz,  "G.  V."  1892.  p.  175). 

The  employment  of  jiseudonyms  ma\'  be  said  to 
have  been  more  iu  vogue  among  authors  of  imag- 
inative and  mystic  writings,  while  those  who  wrote 
halakic  works,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  their  au- 
thorship, left  them  anonymous.  In  their  search  for 
great  names  the  pseudonymous  writers  not  only 
leaped  over  centuries,  but  even  ascended  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  "Sefer  Raziel  "  is  ascribed  to  an  angel  of 
that  name. 

The  pseudonj'mous  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  too  extensive  to  be  treated  here  exhaustively. 
The  best-known  works,  besides  those 
Early  already  mentioned,  are:  the"Otiyyot 
Instances.  de-Rabbi 'Akiba";  the  "Sefer  Bai.iir," 
ascribed  to  Nel.iunya  b.  ha-Kan.-di ;  the 
"Sefer  ha-Taggin,"  ascribed  to  i{.  Ishmael  b.  Elisha 
or  to  the  high  priest  Eli  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  418,  note  J); 
and  the  Zohar,  ascribed  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Yoliai. 
This  last-named  work  is  perhaps  the  greatest  literary 
forgery  of  all  times,  considering  the  infiuence  it  ex- 
erted upon  the  Jewish  people.  Of  adilTerent  charac- 
ter, but  no  less  popular,  were  the  two  pseudonymous 
books  "Y'osippon,"  ascribed  to  Josephus,  and  the 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar."  Siiid  to  have  been  found  during 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple. 

In  modern  times  the  use  of  literary  disguises  has 
been  more  widely  adopted ;   but,  at  the  same  time, 
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the  number  of  literary  forgeries  lias  considerably 
diminished.  Perhaps  the  last  great  literary  forgery 
was  the  "Besamim  Rosh  "  (Berlin,  1798)  of  H.  Saul 
Berlin,  which  he  ascribed  to  K.  Asher  b.  .leliiel. 
Authors  have  now  more  often  cause  to  conceal  llieir 
identity ;  but  the  names  the}'  assume  generally  hold, 
as  it  were,  the  real  name  in  solution. 

The  most  ordinary  class  of  pseudonyms  is  that 
which  is  composed  either  of  the  initial  or  the  final 
letters  of  the  author's  real  name.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  AB  (=  "father ")  for  Abraham  Berliner,  and 
HaBeT  ( =  "  look  ")  for  Solomon  Lob  Kapoport.  Oc- 
casionally an  author  will  hide  his  identity  under  an 
anagram,  composed  of  the  letters  which,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  alphabet,  immediately  precede  or 
follow  the  initials  or  final  letters  of  his  name.  Thus 
the  pseudonym  p^'i.  wljicli  Abraham  Baer  Dobse- 
witch  (j'^lvniT  "1JJ3  DmasOemployed,  is  composed 
of  letters  which  in  tlie  alphabet  immediately  follow 
the  final  letters  of  his  name.  Another  common 
method  of  forming  pseudonyms  is  metathesis,  e.g., 
pDV  ~IL"  VTJ"  ]'2V^  f"i'  'PDiyCTiyc;'  "3V-  Sometimes 
the  ]iseudonym  is  nothing  more  than  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  author's  family  name,  as  Isli 
Mahshabot  for  Trachtmann.  Less  frequent  is  the 
pseudonym  based  ou  a  Biblical  allu- 
Methods  sion,  as  Ben  Tamar  for  J.  L.  Perez,  an 
of  allusion   to   Gen.    xxxviii.    29.      Still 

Formation,  rarer  is  the  pseudonym  based  on  an- 
other pseudonym.  This  is  met  with 
in  cases  where  a  writer  well  known  under  one 
Jiscudonym  forms  another  out  of  the  first.  Thus 
A.  S.  Friedberg,  known  under  the  pseudonym  Har 
Shalom,  often  signs  himself  C'ri,  which  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  his  pseudonym.  The  most  complicated 
pseudonym,  formed  b}-  a  combination  of  several  of 
the  above-mentioned  methods,  is  'OJp'DH  i'\'''\'\)i  ]2. 
which  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Joseph  Brill  of  Jlinsk. 
By  metathesis  'Ojp''Dn  stands  fur  'pDJ'Dn.  "the 
native  of  Minsk,"  and  n'nS  p  for  JXV,  according 
to  II  Sam.  ii.  13;  and  3XV,  agaiu,  contains  the  initials 
of  !''13  1DV  'JX-  Finally,  there  are  pseudonyms  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  author's  name,  but  indica- 
tive of  the  writer's  attitude,  as  Ahad  lia-'Am  ("one 
of  the  people")  for  Asher  GUnzburg,  while  others 
are  rare  Biblical  names,  as  Bukki  ben  Yogli  (Num. 
xxxiv.  22),  the  pen-name  of  J.  L.  Katzenelson. 

In  the  selected  list  of  pseudonyms  that  follows 
here  only  those  pen-names  have  been  included  which 
iiave  been  used  by  the  authors  themselves,  or  which, 
through  long  usage,  liave  become  inseparabl)'  asso- 
ciated with  an  author's  works,  as.  for  example, 
Rishi,  which  is  always  used  for  R.  Solomon  of 
Troyes  when  mention  is  made  of  his  writings.  Pen- 
names  like  JfNX  for  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  3JK  for  Abra- 
ham Geiger,  or  'onNH  for  De  Rossi,  belong  rather 
to  abbreviations  and  nicknames.  Every  name  in  the 
subjoined  li.st  is  followed  by  a  corroborative  source, 
except  in  such  well-known  pseudonyms  as  require 
no  corroboration.  The  letters  within  parentheses 
refer  to  these  sources  as  given  in  the  biljliograiihy 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  should  be  added  that. 
since  the  following  list  is  bilingual,  some  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  ]iseudonyms  must,  of  necessity,  appear 
imrepresented  in  the  real  name,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  letters  x.  T.  r\.  D,  3,  T  of  the  pseudonym  are 
X— 17 


not  reproduced  in  the  real  name  when  they  stand 
for'JX,  nan.  ppn.  IJ-no,  DIKJ.  "at.  Tlie  same  holds 
good  for  any  combination  of  these  words. 

Authors  and  Tiikir  PsEtDo.sYMS. 

.N    N  =  Isaac  Eucliel. 

n  .N  =  Abratiam  Dobsewltch  ("  Ha-MellJ!,'"  1869,  p.  15). 

.S  .N  =  Ahraham  Ludwliwl  (S.). 

.D  .C.K  =  Abraham  Mendel  .Mohr  (BJ.  p.  230). 

.s>  .n  .«  =  Victor  MamielKteio  ("  Arba'  ^ushyot  "). 

.y  .N  =  A.  Elyashov  (S.). 

.N-!y  .N  =  EHezer  Skrelnka  (pn'i^a,  v.  Bft-71;  R.). 

1DNN  =  Abraliani  Ell)ah  Sandler  (Sch.). 

■INN  =  Abraham  Aba  Ilakowskl  (S.i. 

J'N  =  Abraham  Berliner  ("  Or  lia-l.layyJm."  p.  CIO,  Fraokfort- 
on-the-Main.  1891). 

n-in  j-N  =  Ahraham  b.  Judah  Hasld ;  Asher  b.  Jehlel  (L.). 

N3N  =  Abraham  b.  al-Nakkar  'H.  R.  .\vl.  p.  Cil;  Abraham  b. 
Asher,  T3  '^•;  n'3n  !:'ns,  ^'■-  •:->;•-  (F.  i.  «i:  Asher  b.  Eli- 
jah (Konstanlin)  Shapiru  (SI.):  Elijah  Beaaiuozegb  (SI.). 

J3N  =  Abraham  Baer  (iotllober. 

*ymNn  ijdn  =  Alter  Droyanov  '6.). 

^'n3N  =  Judah  Li'ib  Lewln  (S.). 

in  ^3N  =  Jacob  Samuel  Yatskan  (S.). 

3-i|i:'n-n-.;'D  -js  =  Benjamin  Mandelstamm. 

3*3N  =  Abraham  b.  Hezekiah  Ba.Kan  <!>.):  Isaac  Benjacob  <BJ- 
p.  1S4):  Reuben  A.  Braudesfcl.c  Arnold  B.  Ehrlich  (n--i|-i. 
p.  1.5.3,  New  York). 

n<3N  =  Israel  Zebl  Bornstein  (Sch.);  .\lbprt  Harkavy  fc-i^.n, 
vi.  237);  I.  B.  Hunvitz  (S.);  Ahraham  b.  Judah  ha-Leri 
Minz  (M.  p.  39). 

^-p  ;:-N  n-2N  =  Israel  Zebl  Bornstein  (S«.  p.  195). 

Ii':iN  =  .\braham  Jonah  of  Venice  (SI.). 

1Di'2N  =  Reuben  Brainin  (S.). 

■nii'3N  =  J.  L.  Katzenelson  (ap'n,  p.  U). 

'"3N  =  Abraham  b.  Isaac  Joshua  Lalasn  ("  Iggerot  Shadal,"  p. 
199). 

t'2.s  =  Adolph  Neubauer  (Sch.). 

J)>3N  =  Abraham  b.  Ijaac  Antibi  (Si.). 

pN  =  Abraham  b.  Nathan  ha-Yarhl  (L.). 

-i'^'  pN  =  Judah  Lob  Rittennann  (Z.  p.  430). 

TJ'T  ps  =  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Flrkovlch. 

pj3N  =  Aaron  N'lah  Kaminka  (S.). 

1J3N  =  Aaron  b.  Nahum  Rosenfeld  ("  Ha-Boker  Or,"  Iv.  1475). 

y3N  =  Abraham  Ehrlich  (Sch.). 

IS3.S  =  (by  metathesis  snijN  p  '3X  EINJ)  =  HIrsch  Schere- 
schewsky  (S.). 

pjN  =  Atiraham  b.  Kanders  (Sch.). 

"^Njaiax  =  Abraham  Levkowitz  ("  Ha-Bfiker  Or,"  vi.  2i;  Abra- 
ham ben  Aryeh  Lob  Rakowsky  ("  Ha-Kol,"  I.  6). 

mS  2ni3N  =  A.  L.  Leninski  ("  Luah  Ahiasat,"  I.,  col.  222). 

ai^i-  3N  =  Abraham  Shalom  of  I'adua  (y.ni33,  1826,  p.  56). 

ly'^j  -!•;•  ''N'-i3JN  =  I.  Goldberg  (S.). 

-lUN  =  W.  Goldstein  (Si-h.). 

nS'jN  =  Eliakim  Getzel  Kohen  <" Ha-Kol."  lii.  103). 

pN  =  Abraham  Gapin  of  Jerusalem  (SI.). 

TIN  =  Ephraim  Iieinard. 

-i-iN  =  Abraham  Dob  Cohen  (SI.). 

0-iN  =  D.  M.  Andermann  (Sch.) :  Elijah  Daniel  del  Bene  (M.  p.  7). 

jnon  DIN  =  Abraham  Dob  Biir  Lcln-nsolin. 

ns  =  Aaron  Halle  ("Ha-.Meas.'i.f,"  179(1.  p.  122). 

■•nN  =  Alexander  ha- Levi  Lant'liank  ("Ozarha-Sifrut,"  1.30-37). 

nTp''NDn  ,■^^sl^'"^  rr-iiN  =  Judah  Lob  Mieses  ("Tekunat  ha- 
Rabbanim."  Lembenr.  1879). 

■y.:'--iiN  =  Senior  Sachs  ll"'"3n.  1869,  p.  54). 

3i;N  =  Judah  Lob  Gordon  (S.). 

,-.M  ^.s-i.:"^  ^nj  nns  =  Israel  Salant  (Bj.  p.  656). 

S^nicn  -mN  =  Isaac  Jacob  WelssberR  (S.). 

3Vn  -iDN  =  Asher  Gunzburg. 

ri'-N-:  -inN  =  Aryeh  Lob  Fnimkln  ("  Eben  Sbemu'el,"  p.  110, 
Wilna,  1874). 

rioDNi  '^v^D  "inN  =  payyim  Lazar  Miischkat  (Z.  p.  34*). 

n;3;  <-n3  inN  =  Moses  Lazar  Eiseustadt ;  Isaac  Jacob  Welss- 
berp  ("Ha-Yom."i.,  No.  l.S;  S.). 

Nj'^'il  i'>  't''-:;  -(nN  =  Isaac  MeJr  Dick  C  Ha-Orcah,"  KOnlgs- 
bers.  1860;  Bj.  p.  .30). 

},jS,„-  jisjn.  .  .  •'-[•-^r'S  7nN  =  Benjamin  Solomon  BIbeles 
("Sefer  Gebia'  Gebia'  ha-Kesef"  [Shklov,  1804];  Zed.  p. 

ftT6). 

^'^7\  S;'  VT'::^nD  inx  =  Joseph  Rosenthal  (S.). 
inN  =  Aaron  Hayyim    Vo'.terra,    n-<'a'>ii  ("  Bakkashab  9ada- 
shah,"  Leghorn,  1740 ;  W.  No.  1559) . 
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nmN  =  H.  Abrulmiii  WiiKfnaar  ("Toledot  Va'ubfZ,"  Anisler- 

dum.  IWMi. 
31CTIN  =  I.  J.  WflwIipPK  (S.l. 
c-m^'N  =  Abmliarii  l.mlwlpol  (S.). 
p-N  =  Abrnbaiii  Jiisfpli  Dumiii  ("Maskll  le-Etan,"  Adrlanople. 

1881*1. 
3VK;  IV-3D  as'in  n-nx  p  jvn  =  Joseph  Brill  ("  Ha-Shahar," 

vlll.  ai7). 
21T'';  3VK  =  1.  J.  WfUslM'iir  is.i. 

n">-K  =  Aaron  Judab  Liib  Horonllz  ("  Ha-Kariiiel,"  i.  16». 
>''33n  -o-N  =  Abrabain  Jaoob  Sliickl  (S.). 
D3r"J'c:'  r"X"N  =  David  Krlschmann  ("  Ha-Yoni,"   1887,  No. 

207). 
-I'N  =  AaroD  Joseph  RandeKger  ("Blkkurc  liu-'Iitliii."  .xl.  lli!) 

177). 
e"K  =  Saul  Jacob  Elyashar  (SI.):  Ellezir  Isaac  Shapiro  (So.  p. 

115):   Israel  Stelner  (Sch.):  Abraham  Jacob  Stem   ("Ha- 

Neshcr."  v.  18«). 
C^i«  U"N  =  Asher  h.  Isaiah  da  Mnntapna  (M.  p.  41). 
i;'3  E'-N  =  Akiba  Fieischinann  ("  Kadlinah,"  p.  172). 
■^J  C'N  =  Abrohaiii  Joscpli  Solomon  Grazlano  (BJ.  p.  132). 
niin  c'N  =  Albert  Kalz  (S.). 
<n  ::■•«  =  Jonas  Garland. 
iia"":  a:n  U"«  =  Abraham  Mendel  .Mohr  (in  notes  to  "Zemah 

Dawld."  Lemberc.  1847:  UJ.  p.  .510). 
rm^n  r'N  =  Kliezer  David  Liber  niann  ("Ge  yizzayon,"  War- 
saw, 188'J;  IV.  .No.  lfl;!8). 
■■iin'  c"N  =  Jesiah  David  Sillierbusch  (S.). 
nidO  >iin<  it^N  =  Moses  Mordecai  Pros  (SI.). 
•i*"  ,-'3=  C'N  =  Jacob  Samuel  ha-Levi  Trachtmaun  (S.). 
N3n-<':  tt'-N  =  Moses  Dob  ha-Kohen  b.  Eleazar  Aryeh  Goldmann 

C'Sbirlm."  Vienna.  |H8i;). 
riiU'n-  C'-N  =  J.  S.  IrachOnann  ("  MIgdanot,"  p.  45). 
,_yj  5..,^  -  Eiirnelech  Weclisler. 
Tj'x  !:••«  =  Elijah  b.  Moses  Israel,  author  of  "  Kol  Ellyahu  " 

(Si.). 
DNi  p  N'"D  N-ipji  Ti  C-K  =  naphael  ha-Kohen  ("  Hut  ba-Me- 

sbullasb,"  Odessa,  1874). 
21-C'  S"N  =  Melr  Friedmann. 
*■!<•.— N  =^  Israel  Neumann  ("  Ha-Berit  ha-Hadashah,"  Breslau, 

1821;  W.  No.  lallJ). 
min  C'N  Tn  =  Albert  Katz  (Si.). 
■"N  =  A.  Luria  ("  lla-Karmel,"  I.,  No.  IB). 
N-)"ij''N3  jnn  '[  ionSn  =  Aaron  Choiln  ("Iggeret  Elasaf," 

Prague,  182«;  W.  No.  171). 
■n'31-nSN  =  S.  Rosenfeld  (S.). 
tj|i  li'-N  =  Wolf  Kaplan  ("  MIgdanot,"  188:).  p.  33). 
j-'.i  r|i^,y  =  J.  s.  Trachtmiinn  (S.). 
j-T^Si  J'-i-'-N  =  I.  J.  Welssberg  (S.). 
C'N  =  Ablgdor  Levi  of  Ologau  (JEW.  E.NCVC.  s.i'.  ABIGDOn  ben 

SlUHA). 

>->sd'^s*  =  Julius  FOrst  (Concordance,  Leipsic,  1840). 

pSn  =  A.  L.  Katerzinskl  ("Ketab  Yosherhe-Hadash,"  Warsaw, 

\m>\. 

^t:N  =  Isaac  Melr  Dick. 

DSN  =  Mordecai  Penso  (L.). 

P-N  =  MoJse  Schwab  (I,.). 

prx  =  Aaron  Murgolis  C'Semel  ha-Ahabah  weha-Kln'ah,"  Vi- 
enna, IH77). 

pis-nN  i""DN  p  TCK  =  David  Caro  ("Berit  Einet,"  Dessau, 
1821V,  nj.  p.  8i). 

t-)  p  n-y-,.  p  'P!:n  =z  Leon  of  Modena  (BJ.  p.  5.53). 

*>ajn  ^:k  =  Moses  Pro.ser  (S.). 

n-in  <JK  =  Mordec.-ii  Welssmann-Hajes  ("  Ha-Xe.sher,"  lli.  66). 

DD-nN  f|Di<  'JN  =  Joseph  Ellezerb.  Abraham  Morpurgo  (yn'i'ja, 
vll.95  96:  K.). 

'iHn  a'-u-  -js  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann  (y^^zn,  1864,  No.  7). 

e-ps  =  Abraham  Epstein,    jvj  '-)':■::  (in^'n,  xll.). 

^D^^  =  ProUal  Dur.iri  (L.);  Eliezer  David  FInkel  (S.). 

<B1<  =  Abraham  KarKsol  (II.  It.  xvl.  p. «."i);  Abraham  Palagl  (SI.). 

•nB,s  =  David  Frlsi'hMinnn  (S.). 

OSN  =  Alirabuii)  X.uckemiann. 

•jijnn  <'',^N  =  A.  Dmyanov  (S.). 

-IN  =  A.  Habblnowitz  ("Leljel  Sboshannim,"  Pails,  1878). 

aijiN  =  I.  J.  Welssberg  (S.). 

tiN  =  Alexander  Zederbaum. 

^■^N  =  Isaac  .\sbkeutizi  l.uria. 

Sn'IN  =  Judab  Lnh  Gainso  (S.). 

IJ->!<  =  Eliezer  .Nahtnau  Koa  (.M.  p.  2:)). 

s>n  s'n  =  Abraham  ."^halom  Frii'dberg  ("Luah  Ahiasaf,"  ill., 
col.  180). 

pin-13  N.~N  =  I.  J.  Welsiiberg  (S.). 

•■-p-a  =  Bamch  Jelleles  ("Ha-Meassef,"  1790;  C.  B.  No.  3713). 


J3  =  Israel  11.  (iedaliah  llrlstlner  (S.);  Beer  (ioldl>erg. 

13  =  S.  Bernfeld  ("  Luah  Abiasaf,"  viii.  ;)17). 

ijtt'  13  =  Uernhard  Scblesinger  ("  Bikkure  hn-'lttim,"  v.  OO- 

62;  U.l. 
12>  13  =  Bernhard  Scblesinger  (l'ni33,  iv.  191-192:  It.). 
'Vj' p   <">13  =  J.  L.  Katzenelson  f  Ha-Yom,"  18)46,  No.  25). 
"03  =  Jacob  Israel  Horgln  ("Hed  llarim,"  Berdychev,  1891, 

autograph  copy). 
('"23  =  J.  I'll.  Tuvyov  (S.I. 

''■)jr'"3'3  =  A.  S.  Freidus  ("  Ner  ba-Ma"arabi,"  I.,  No.  6,  p.  37). 
nj'3  =  Judah  Liib  Levin  (S.). 
1N''3  =  Hirscb  Schereschewski  (S.), 
'1J  13  p""3  =  M.  M.  Lilewskl  (S.). 
iiiJ'DN  p  =  Abraham  L.  Sbalkovltz  (S.). 
Dni3N  p  =  Isaac  s.  Fucbs  (S.). 
IC'N  p  =  Isaiic  Wurscbawskl  (S.I. 
J3  J3  p  =  Judah  Lull  Kantor  (S.). 
|viij  p  =  .Nlicah  Josejth  BerdyczewskI  (S.). 
311  13  =  Aaron  Libushll.sky  (S.). 
3!<t  p  =  Herman  Moeller  ("  Ila-Modia'  la-ijadasbim,"  I.,  No.  7, 

New  York). 
D'lin  p  =  Beer  Jeruchamsohn  ("Talplyyot"). 
miH'    p  =  E.  Perlmann. 
inx'  p   =   Michael    Ilubbinowitsch    ("Or  Mafeh,"   Warsaw, 

1896). 
cniT  p  =  Beer  JeruchaH)solin  (see  "  Ben  Ijorlni  "). 
ii"J,'2'>  p  =  J.  S.  Tniclitmann  (S.). 
''Ni'i"  p  =  J.  David  Sllberbiisch  (S.). 
Dnjc  13  —  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

]'}  p  =  Morris  Winchevsky  ("  Ha-Modia"  la-Hadashim,"  1., No. 2). 
'3y  p  =  N.  E,  Mcndrocbovltz   (S.);  M.J.  iiabinowltsch  (Wie- 
ner, "  Yiddish  LIteratirre,"  p.  384). 
ElSy  p  =  M.  Sahlolzki  (S.). 

'ID  p  =  F.phraim  Sllher  ("  Perah  Sb.ishan."  Droboblrz.  1896). 
"3S  p  =  Eri).  Itenzion  ("Orab  Zedakjih,"  Odessa,  1876;  W.  No. 

911);  M.  A.  Elsenstadl  (S.);'m.  s'al)lolzkl  (S.j. 
Jl'S  p  =  Joshua  Tul.sky  (S.):  I.J.  Weis-sberg  (S.). 
':::|i>Di  T^^it'i  p  =  Joseph  Brill  (see  above  n-ns  p  3rN). 
a'.ju'v;"  p  =  Moses  Ilosensohn  (" 'Ibri  Anokl."  xvil..  No.  19). 
-I'lri  p  =  Judah  Liib  Perez  (S.). 
0*1101  ^i'3  =  Jacob  b.  Asher. 
ri'CD  ri^>r:  ^]:2  =  David  Apotheker  ("Ha-"Ibri,"  III.,  No.  14, 

New  York). 
Pi3',yns  Sy3  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann. 
S-jii  ipt  n*"!]-)  '^j'3  =  I.  J.  Welssberg  (S.). 
t:;'l"3  =  Israel  of  Meseritz. 
-i>'J-i;-3  =  I.  J.  Welssberg  (S.). 
|-)3  =  J.  C.  Uabnilzkl  ("  Pardes,"  II.  282). 
31  >3  13  =  M.  J.  lienlyczewski  (S.). 
Nim  13  =  Arthur  Freeman  ("  Ha-Shahar,"  Ix.  86). 
pX|i  13  =  J.  ('.  Kabnitzki  (Wiener,  I.e.  p.  384). 
Npnai  N'.;"i|ii  N13  =  Adolph  M.  Hadin  ( "  Ner  ha-Ma'arabI," 

I.,  No.  8). 
C'-.2<iiN31i3  =  J.  L.  Lewin  (S.). 

,'^-113  =  Joshua  El.senstadt  ("  Luah  Ahiasaf,"  vll.  320). 
'iliM  "'"113  -  Barucb  Jekutblel  Susmanowltz  ("  Ha-Dod  Mo- 

sheh."  Warsaw.  1891; .  W.  No.  2:(18). 
'"13  =  Joel  LOwe. 
DM^N  ^N^3  '"N<i''2'  p  n-313  =  Abraham  AbulaOa("Sefer  ha- 

Yashar";  BJ.  p.  2S4). 
pi3  =  J.  Cb.  Ral)nitzkl  (S.). 
n  .3  .J  =  Gersbon  Bader  (S.). 

i'3j  =  Gabriel  b.  Joseph  Uawitscb  ("  Ha-Kol,"  1.  59). 
Kj  =  Gabriel  Judab  Lichtenfeld  (D.). 
D^j  =  Gershon  I.etterls  (Letteris,  In  "Ha-Zeflrah,"p. 88). 
v?:j  =  J.  L.  Perez  ("  Keneset  Yisrael,"  ill.,  cols.  409-411). 
DJ  =  Gabriel  Polak  ("  Ben  (iornl,"  p.  60). 
tS^^n  pj  =  Lazar  Atlas  (S.). 
'JN  n^  'ii  1J  =  Michael  Gordon. 
3';'i?i  ij  =  Eliezer  Isaac  Shapiro  (S.). 
..3C  .D  .S  .1  =  David  Friedrlchsfeld  (C.  B.  No.  3713). 
j"X3Ni  =  Moses  Scbatzkes  (Z.  p.  55). 
n'j3'  13  in  =  David  Kaban  ("Hokmat  Yehudah,"  1892). 
•■CDn  m  =  David  Franco-Mendes. 
DSn  =  David  Moses  MItzkirn  ("  Ha-Karmel,"  II.  199). 
nii'^^fN-  311  N"n>  pi  =  Havylni  Judah  Lob  Markon  (lb.  Iv. 

621-624). 
psJD/jN':  12,111  =  I.  J.  Welssberg  (S.). 
ICj;'^  312  cm  =  M.  Weissmann  ("  Ha-Kol,"  111.  19). 
.""men  !:•>!<  ^n-ji  =  L.  B.  Libermann  ("  Ha-Shahar,"  vi.  45). 
1.XJ3  ^N':i  =  Judab  Li'ib  b.  Asber  Gordon  ("  Ha-Karmel."  vlll. 

1.39). 
pi  =  David  Kaufmann. 
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3-3Nn  =  Abraham  Jaiiob  Bruck  ("  Ha-Karmel,"  tv.  219). 
(jN-JJi^o::)  nSisn  =  A.  Lipschitz  (D"njDON  DiT,  Mayence,  1872; 

Z.  p.  214). 
DN-\  pns  p  t'^Nn  =  Moses  Abraham  Romm  ("Amet  ha-La- 

shon,"  Wilna,  1855). 
133n  =  Solomon  LOb  Rapoport  ("  Bikkure  ba-'lttlm,"  1823,  p. 

i;!9). 
]3jn  =  (iabriel  ha-Kohen  Fischmann  ("Sefer  ha-Noten  ba-Yom 

Derek,"  Warsaw,  1893). 
N-\jn  =  Elijah  ol  Wilna. 
jl'sS  C'inn  =  Isaac  Zebl  Eisenberg  (S.  i. 
Din  =  BeerSufrin  ("  Mizmor  Shir  Hanukkah,"  Cracow,  1888). 
,mn  =  Hirsch  Sommerhausen  ("  HaRgadah  le-Lel  Shikkurim," 

p.  li.). 
irE"  p  ^^^^  =  Juddh  L.  Landau  (St.). 
]C>n  =  Aaron  Halle  (C.  B.  No.  3713). 
(C)  pNn»'::'"T'i  =  *l.  Siibiotzki  (S.). 
^23^,^  =  I.  J.  Weissberg  (S.). 
iSn  =  Leon  Zolotkofl  ("  Ha-Yom,"  1836,  No.  4). 
^,"^-71  =  J.  L.  Gordon  (  S.). 
(■;:«•:)  Ti':;n  =  Mordecai  Zebi  Mane  (Si.). 
T3;-:n  =  Mattit.hiah  S.  Rabener  (Sch.). 
n'i'"n  =  Moses  Israel  Kazan  ("Nahalah  le-Yisrael,"  Vienna, 

1851). 
r|'jn;in3nr|-jn  =  Nachman  Isaac    Fischmann   ("Ha-Nesher," 

V.  9:J). 
"jn  =  H.  Neumanowitz  (Si.), 
apjn  =  Nachman  Krochmal    (Letteris,  "Zikkaron  ba-Sefer," 

p.  .52). 
^N^J^^n  PjiDi^DH  =  G.  Selikovitsch  ("Ha-*Ibri,"  i..  No.  8,  New 

York). 
NDSn  =  Zebi   Benjamin  Auerbach  ("Ha-Zofeh   *al  Darke  ha- 

Mishnah,"  p.  .54). 
l^ysn  =  Joseph  Rosenthal  (S.). 

O'pnsn  'i''  )'a  I'Vin  =  L.  Libermann  ("Ha-Emet,"  p.  .56). 
jrj  in  =  Moses  Beer  b.  Shemariah  Oretzkin  ("  Ha-Karmel," 

iii.  278). 
nij  'T  nn  =  M.  S.  Felerberg  (S.). 
Di*-,:'  nn  =  A.  S.  Friedberg  (Si.). 
nNin.n  =  Simeon  Judah  Stanislavskl  (S.). 
)nn  =  Moses  Proser  (S.). 

<-nn  =  I.  J.  Weissberg  (S.);  rranchettadaMontpellier(M.p.24). 
l!'n  =  A.  S.  Friedberg. 

Kini  Nini  =  Mattithiah  Straschun  ("Ha-Karmel,"  iii.). 
J  -11  =  Aaron  Halle  ("  Ha-Measset,"  1790,  p.  186). 
(31^^')  DDN-Tisil  =  M.  Rodkinssohn  ("  Ha-Kol,"  iii.  126). 
.1  =  M.  Sablotzki  (S.);  J.  H.  Sagorodski  (S.). 
.-)  .N  .t  =  Ale.vander  Siiskind  Raschkow  ("  Weg  zum  Lebens- 

baume,"  liri'shiu,  l.'^2:')). 
1131  =  J.  D.  Silberbusch  (S.). 

Sni  =  Selig  ha-Kohen  Lauterbach  ("Ha-Shahar,"  li.  177-184). 
VI  =  S.  Jacob  Wichnianskl   ("  Beromo  shel    "Olam,"    Odessa, 

1894). 


3>   T  ; 


:  Selig  Lauterbach  (S.) . 


icSd  S'3JT  =  Judah  Steinberg  (S.). 

BI  =  Seligmann  Pappenheim  (Delitzsch,  "Zur  Oesch.  der  Jii- 

dischen  Poesie,"  p.  108). 
pal  =  s.  Frldkin  ("Ha-Yom  ha-Aharon  be-Hayye  ha-Niddon 

le-Mitah,"  Warsaw,  1898). 
}|il  =  Wolf  Kaplan. 
Snj  liit  =  Leon  Solotkoff. 
niT  =  Eliezer  Isaac  Shapiro  (S.l. 
.1  .n  =  A.  S.  Bettelheim  ("Shlshshah  Miktabim,"  Kuscliau, 

1886). 
]Nn  =  Hayyim  Arkin  ("  Ha-Kol."  iii.  2^57). 
PV^n  =  Isniel  Davidson  ("  Ha-"Ibri,"  viii.,  No.  2:3). 
'N''1BP  vnjn::  in   =   Abraham    Jacob    Paperna    ("Ha-Meliz," 

1869,  p.  44). 
N'i3n  p  in  =  J.  L.  Levin  ("Ha-Tehiyyah,"  190(1,  No.  23). 
'3iNn  'U'ln  =  J.  J.  Lewontin  (S.). 
SNin  =  IJayylm  S.  Eliaschewicz  (Z.  p.  22). 
D;n  =  Hayyim  Selig  Slonimski. 

H'li  'n  =  Hayyim  Jonas  ciiirlaml  ("  Ha-Shahar,"  iii.  687). 
3p  'n  =  Hayyim  J.  Kiitzcncllfiiliogen  ("Ha-Karmel,"l.,  No.  19). 
Ni'n  =  Hayyim  Joseph  David  Azulal. 
ni<n  =  Hayyim  Deutsch  ("  Bet  Talmud,"  v.  14!l-l.i3). 
JVn  =  Hayyim  Jonas  Gurland. 

S"n  =  Hayyim  Judah  Maikon  ("Ha-Karmel."  iv.  129). 
•D11D  niJMiir:  n-i;;-  a'-n   =    Baruch    Jeitelcs    ("  Ha-elreb," 

1795;  W.  No.  .52:!). 
2^"  ^'n  =  Havylm  Judah  Liib  Katzenellenbogen  ("Ha-Mebas- 

ser,"  11.82). 


(n  =  Hananeel  Nepi  (S.). 

3it3  )n  =  Hirsch  EUeluuinn. 

Ssn  =  Hayyim  Zebi  Lemer. 

I'ln  =  Jacob  Francx's  ("Metek  Sefalaylm,"  p.  1.5). 

•^SB-n  =  N.  S.  I.llOTWiiz. 

'OV  aa  =  LIpmann  of  Muhlhau.sen  (Bj.  p.  8:t,  No.  .570). 

.0  .3  .'  =  Joel  Beer  Falkowltsch  ("  AbiriaUab,"  Odessa,  1888; 

W.  No.  2.)). 
.11.1  =  Joseph  WelKse  ("  Bikkure  ha-'Itllm,"  vil.  60-&8;  R.). 
.n.n.'  =  J.  C.  Rabnttzky  ("Ha-Shllnalj,"  Iv.  96). 
'iS  P'3n  ex  . .  .^  .'  =  Israel  Landau   (ed.  "Orhot  "Olam," 

Prague,  \7'M:  W.  No.  92:1). 
D  ■"'    ■  =  Judah  Liib  Perez  (S.). 

a  . . .'  =  Julius  Meller  ("Kokebe  \\zt)ak."  v.  41-45;  R.). 
.S  .D  ."  =  Jacob  Mordecai  Lewinsohn  ("Gan  Perahim,"  1890, 

p.  63). 
.0  .D  .•■  =  Jehlel  Michael  Pines  (S.). 
.D  .j;  .1  =  J.  E.  Salkinson  ("  Wa-Yegaresh  ha-Adam,"  Vienna, 

1871). 
tDN'  =  Israel   E.  Goldblum  (So.  p.  16). 
1H'  =  Joshua  Eliezer Rotin  ("  Ha-Karmel,"lll.  123);  Isaac  Roller 

("Dibre  Ya'er,"  Berlin,  l«81 ;  W.  No.  2143);  Joseph  Aaron 

Randegger  ("Ziyyon."  i.  131). 
1N3'  =  Isaac  b.  Aiirc.n  liiltenlu-rg  ("Ozar  ha-Slfrut,"  1.  81). 
t:''3i  =  Israel  Tropp  i"  Ha-Karmel."  vi.  293). 
•>n3i  r<3''   •'jn  p  '^3''  =  Joel  l,8we  ("Ha-Meassef."  17Kt). 
03^  =  Israel  Bahmer   ("Kerem  Hemed,"  ix.);  Micah  Jf»seph 

Berdyczewski  ("  Ma-Kci"em,"  p.  )»3). 
nnn  cn  '^J'  =  Morris  Wlnchevski  ("Asefat  Hakamim,"No.2). 
It'N  1'  =  J.  Eisenstein  ("Ozar  ha-Hokmab  w cha-Madda',"  No. 

2,  p.2.-». 
OT  =  Israel  David  Miillcr  ("  lla-Shaliar,"  vl.  645-648). 
'Jiyi'  =  Saul  Berlin  ("Ketab  Yoslier,"  Lenibtrg,  1784;  BJ.  p. 

348,  No.  3.36). 
»j"Snii  i:"N  in3i/M  n'];-f<  =  S.  Mandelkern  ("Ha-Karmel," Iv. i:t6). 
131'  =  Judah  b.  Jonas  Jeiteles  ("  Shir  Tehillab,"  Vienna,  1835; 

Bj.p.  578). 
DDtt'in'  =  Phinehas  Turberg  (S.). 
Sm  =  Samuel  Zebi  Kan)enelzki  ("  lla-Kol,"  HI.  ;15);  Judah  Le- 

wik  (S.);  Isaac  Lewinski  ("  Keneset  ha-Gedolah,"  II.  148i. 
Di''n'  =  Joshua  Mesach  (S.). 
SSm  =  Judah  Lob  Levin. 
•Jtt-n  h^n'  =  Ezekiel  Leavitt  (S.). 
B-ni  =  J.  H.  Schorr, 
isr  =  Joseph  Brill  ("  Ha-Kol,"  I.  44). 
Snii  =  Joseph  Almanzi  ("  Abne  Zikkaron,"  p.  4). 
CJCn'D  ^xv  =  Joseph    Elijah    Triwosch    ("Mi-Mlzrah  uml-Ma- 

*arab"). 
'Disn  "731'  =  Joseph  Brill  ("  Ha-Kol,"  ill.  4.3). 
DPiiij'nf  Npir  =  N.  M.  Schalkewltsch  ("  Mumar  le-Hak"is," 

Warsaw,  1879). 
ipi;N  13  nji'  =  M-  -'^-  Giinzhurg  ("Maggid   Emet,"  Leipslc, 

1813;  "  Ha-Moriyah."  pp.  :}4-|S). 
-\z-r  =  Joseph  Schechtmeister  ("  Ha-Kol,"  ill.  262). 
iDD^N  pin-  =  Joseph  Elhanan  Melamed  ("  Ha-Kol,"  111.  592). 
in'  =  Israel  Hayyim  Sagorodski  l"Ha-Asif."  ii.  149). 
>rilO  Dni3N  ''N'n'  =  Hayyim  Judah  Lob  Markon  ("Ha-Kar- 
mel," Iv.,  No.  10). 
iy3  ''N-n-  =  David  Frischmann  I"  Ha-Yom,"  1887,  No.  234). 
--in'  =  Isaac  Hayyim  Oanlariiii  of  Padua. 
nt-  on-  =  Joshua  Hayyimowitz   of  Neu  Suger  (2'in  iyjNt2; 

"Ha-Karmel,"  vi.  89). 
;nj3'  =  I.  N.  Goldberg  (  Wiener,  I.e.  p.  383). 
i"  =  Judah  LOb  Biihm  ("Bikkure  lia-'Ittim,"  vl.  107;  R.). 
13  ^'  =  Israel  Balmier  (W.  No.  .•'681. 
x'^  -n  '^  =  Israel  ha-Levi  Landau  ("Hok  le-YlsracI,"  Prague, 

1798;  Bj.p.  199). 
p  s,  =  Jehiel  Mendelssohn  1"  Ha-Boljer  Or,"  iv.  4). 
j*^'  =  J.  L.  Gordon;  J.  L.  (iamso  (S.). 
pSi  =  J.  L.  Bensew  i Delitzsch,  I.e.  p.  UW);  J.  I.ewlk  (S.). 
i"^'  =  Naphlali  Mendel  Schorr  (Z.  p.  :!49). 
D-  =  Jacob  Mordecai  Netter  ("  Shelewlni  Mln  ha-Yom,"  Vienna. 

1860). 
I-'  =  Joel  Mordecai  Reinhertz  ("Ha-Meassef,"  p.  4,  Warsaw, 

1886). 
''.n:'  =  N.  H.  van  Biema  ("Resheniat  Yenahel,"  Amsterdam, 

190.5). 
V3;'>  =  Israel  Jacob  b.  Zebi  Emden. 
PD;-  ir  yiS"  r3>"  -  Hirsch  Scherescbewskl  ("Boser  Abot," 

Odessa,  1876). 
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IJ1  p  ''Kiy  =  Wolf  Jinvetz  ('■  Ha-Sha^iar,"  x.  40"-«7O). 
on  E"N  arr*  =  J.  S.  Tniclitiiiann  ("  AKiiildah  A^iat,"  p.  43). 
ro  («''  3|iy'  =  J.  S.  Traclilinnnn  ("Hii-Hdkcr  Or,"  v.  0). 
pjnra  li"r:piri  D-rr-iv  ■>■>"=  n'^''  t^  rnornc  np-i  ^n" 

(N'Dnl  )'''N3  ir^N^l  "1J-''N  =  Isaac  BaerLevlnsolin  ("Dlbre 

7jid(llklin,"  VU'iinu,  IKW;  W.  No.  23i()). 
«-inx<  =  Z.  11.  Mu,sllansky  I"  Ilu-Ylzhurl."  Manchester,  1895>. 
KJ'^'li:  '1  pni'  =  Saul  lliTlin  (Z.  p.  3M|. 
T  =  Josel  IMk  I!(Klinov<'  iDclltzwh,  I.e.  p.  108):  Israel  Rail. 
Syan'  =  M.  J.  nerdyizewskl  ("Ozar  lia-S(frut,"  Iv.  1-40). 
>K3"^"i  onn*  =  Joseph  (iabreelow  ("  HB-'lbrl,"lll.,  No. 34,  New 

York). 
0-1'  =  Meml.l  Mirlln.skI  17..  p.  433). 
N!"  =  Saul  Jacob  Elyiuihar  (SI.). 
2Z-'  =  J.  S.  Illk. 

^K'32"  =  Jacob  S.b.  Isaac  OlschwanR  ("Ha-Mell?,"1869,  p.  19). 
D"''U'i->'-s"N  "C"  =   Israel  Jonathan  Jerusallmsky  ("Ha-Ke- 

rem."  p.  1191. 
Nij'jiar::  C'>!<  'ii"  =  Israel  Isaac  Black  ("Sheblle  ha-Yabadut 

be-Andllyah."  .Manchester,  190!) . 
J2''  =  M.  Johalemstein,  O'''  -layc  D'3."rc  ("  Ha-Mellz,"  1888). 
y2"  =  lllrsch  Sclicrcsihewskl  (S.). 
c;-  =  Jacob  SuniiU'l  Kudis  (S.). 
noi"  =  Joseph  shahhethal  Farhl  (SI.):  Israel  Pleskin   ("Ha- 

MaKKld."  vll.,  Nos.  4.V0I). 
I'.!"  =  Isaac  Samuel  Regglo. 
N'ljr'-  "'""  =  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedlgo. 
^N'3C>>  n:i3cn  n'Ti>  '•ni'.:"  =  J.  S.  Olschwang  (see  Ss^jty'). 
'^Nns'-n  N")n>  =  A.  Ilnrkayy  (S.). 
'7jn  p'N  \3  ^d'^2  =  Joseph   Masel  ("MeplUah  f^adasbah  le- 

Purlm,"  Manchester,  1SI02). 
N-iDD  N^i  ND"D  N^  =  A.  A.  Uakowski  ("Masseket  .Shetarot," 

\V:irsaH-,  1894;  "  lla-Modea'  la-Hacia,shlm,"  II.  IT). 
pjD''  =  1.  J.  WelssbeiK  ("  Hii-Yom,"  ll«0.  No.  113). 
D'oa  iS  =  Leopold  Dukes  ("Blkkure  ba-'lttim,"  vl.  75). 
y<  =  J.  L.  PeR>z  (S.). 

-IDS^  =  J.  L.  Perez  ("  Die  Zukunft,"  New  York,  19(B). 
I'l''  =  J.  L.  Kantor  ("  Ben  Amml"). 
.11  .0  =  Michael  Weber  (S.). 
.1  .3  =  M.  Sablotzkl  (S.). 
*?  .C  =  Mendel  Levin  ("Masse'ot  ha-Yani,"  Lemberg,  l&'ifl;  Z. 

p.  163). 
T   .'^  .D  =  Abraham  Mendel  Mohr  ("Kol  Bo  le-Purlm,"  Lem- 

berg.  18.35;  BJ.  p.  240). 
.D  .c  =  Moses  Mendelssohn  C'Ha-Measset,"  1784,  p.  133). 
.*?  .D  .D  =  M.  M.  Llllen  {"  Kokebe  Yizhak."  xlll.  (57-09 :  R.). 
p  .c  =  Moses  Kunltz   ("Mosedot  Tebel,"  Prague,  s.a.:  BJ.  p. 

306). 
pn:  =  Moses  Ellezer  Bellnson  ("  Kokebe  Yizhak,"  xxvlll.  34- 

3.5). 
pKioytNS  =  J.  L.  Smolenskln  (" Ha-Shaliar."  vl.  79). 
vt  TNI  =  N.  S.  I.lbowltz  ("Etraylui  llainard  u-Sefaraw  be- 

Amerlkn,"  New  York.  1901). 
tt'N^  =  Muir  Frlediiiiinn  ("  Bet  Talmud,"  I.  24). 
3-  =  M.  Braunslein  i"  lla-Yckeb,"  p.  T2|. 
N3C  =  .Moses  b.  L'rl  ("lla-Meassef,"  1810;    see  Delitzsch,  i.e. 

p.  l')8). 
1'3D  =  Jacob  Kaplan  ("  Keneset  ha-Gedolah,"  111.  05). 
p*D"  —  ^l^  Hntunstein  (see  33). 

J2  =  Mordei-al  (ihlroudl  ("  HIkkure  ha-'Ittlm,"  vl.  .37;  R.j. 
ps  TJ?  =  Zi-hl  Schereschewskt  (S.). 
Sns  =  Melr  ha-Levl  Letterls. 
SuS^ns  =  A.  B.  Goltlober. 
0-1.13  =  Melrb.  Baruch  of  Rothenburg  (Zunz,  I.e.  p.  40);  Meir 

of  Lublin  ilij.  p.  27.3,  No  :!7). 
liNn-3':  n-iir  =  Moses  Sdiatzkes  I "  (ian  Peralilm,"  1882,  p.  .30). 
pn3  =  Naliniun  of  Hrcslau  1 "  I.lkkute  pn3  " ;  lij.  p.  285). 
Ne-\i3  =  Solomon  Alfasl  of  Tunis  (SI.);  Samuel  Edles  (BJ  p 

183.  No.  4«8|. 
Scnns  =  Solomon  Lurla. 

ni3  =  Mordi-cal  WeLssmann-ChaJcs  (see  n~^n  <jn). 
Sid  =  M.  Sablotzkl  (S.). 
C-1N3  ""i:  =  .M.  Sablotzkl  (S.). 
n-13  =  Mordecai  Dob  Trledenlhal  (W.  No.  2353). 
CMjN  .•■13',;ti3  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann  (S.). 
3-3  -  M.  J.  BerdyczewskI  ("  (Jzar  ha-Sifrut,"  II.  234). 
piKT  p  '•N3<3  =  Raphael  KIrchhelm  led.  "'Alllot  Debarlm" ; 
'Ozar  .N'ehmad."  Iv.  178). 


^1- 


px'^N  p  '-.x-.: 


MIcah  Joseph  I^ebensohn. 


:  Samuel  L.  Citron  ("  Ha-Eshkol,"  III.  1.3.1-160). 


3ii:"3  [=  |iii3i  amsr  7\iv  •'3-n3]  =  M.    J.  Rosenfeld  ("ozar 

ha-Slfrut,"  1. 121 ;  W.  No.  1141). 
Sb  =  MeVr  Letterls  (yni33,  Iv.  181 ;  C.  B.  No.  6134). 
Oo'^S  =  MeIr  Lebush  b.  Jehlel  Michael  ("Mashal  u-Mellzah." 

Warsaw,  1877). 
S''3  =  Moses  L.  I.llli'niilum  ("  Asefat  Hakamlm,"  p.  72). 
fS  D'D  =  Menahein  Mendel  Lowcnstamni  ("  Blkkure  ha-Sha- 

nah,"  1843,  p.  48;  R.|. 
nij3  =  Nahum  Sokolow  ("Zaddlk  We-Nisgab,"  Warsaw,  1882). 
3N  Bn:3  -  J.  L.  Kanlor  ("Ha-Yom,"  18Sfi.  p.  151). 
IN  'J3  =  Sellg  Laulerbach  (S.). 
Sjs  =  M.  N.  Lltlnskl  (S.). 
1.-1.103=  Simeon  Judab  Stonlslav.«kl  C'lla-Yom,"   1886,  No. 

22;  S.). 
D'iDD  1D13  'S'lJ""  =  Shalom  Jacob  Abramowltsch. 
03  =  Ml<-hael  Kriedlander  (r|DN3i;  Delitzsch,  I.e.  p.  108). 
nD3  =  Lazar  Atlas  (So.  p.  6). 
pD  =  M.  Crelzenach  ("ZIyyon"). 
^pD  =  Moaes  Klelnmann  (S.). 
13  =  Moses  Relnes  ("Ozar  ha-Slfrnt,"  III.  95):  Mordecai  Roch 

("  Ha-Meas.sef,"  1794  ;  Delitzsch,  I.e.  p.  108). 
31  13  13  —  M.  Itelncs  (S.). 

130  1313  =  Mordecai  b.  David  SIrelisker  C  Ila-Shahar,"  1.  31). 
'313  =  Moaes  llosensohn  ("  Ha-Kaniii'l,"  Iv.  768). 
onVD  '3113  =  Morltz  Adelmiinn  I"  Ha-Shahar,"  vll.  504-508). 
pi3  =  Hirsch  Schereschewskl  (S.). 
t313  =  Hayyim  I.azar  Muschkal  ("TIkwat  Ilanef,"  Warsaw. 

1888;  Z.  p.  4:18). 
n''3'.;'D  =  Moses  b.  J.  Schatzkea  ("  Ha-IJol,"  III.  241). 
ns'3  =  Moses  Simeon  AnIokolskI  ("  Ha-Karmel."  ill.  492). 
'yiS.itt'Ni  B^U'n  =  Isaac  Euchel    ("lla-Meassef,"  1790.  p.  171; 

see  Letterls,  S'3"N  PnSi.-^,  in  "  lla-Mea-ssef,"  p.  44,  Vienna, 

1863). 
Dir3  =  Meir  Frledmann  ("  Bet  Talmud,"  I.  62-63). 
i:»r3  =  Morltz  Slelnschnelder  ("  Ha-Karmel,"  ill.  309). 
')  '[  =  Reuben  liralnln  (S.). 
.p  .ti'  .y  =  A.  B.  Dobsewitch  (see  above). 
|3SJ  =  Moses  Aaron  Rachamliu  Piazza  (in3:;'i  ins,  Leghorn, 

1786;  Uoest,  "Cat.  Ro.senthal.  Blhl."  II.  933). 
N3J  =  lieujaudn  b.  Jac(jb  Espinoza  ("Yafeh  Naf,"  Leghorn, 

177:!;  HJ.  p.  3:iH). 
mj  =  Naphlali  S.  Tur  ("Ha-Karmel,"  ii.  131). 
'3nj  =  N.  S.  LIbowlIz  ("Ner  ha-Ma'aral)l,"  11.  106). 
'DBl  p  '3nj  =  J.  B.  Lewner  (Wiener,  Le.). 
'poi'Si  i:i>'  p  Oin:  =  J.  L.  Kantor  ("  Ila-Shahar,"  v.  23). 
tt'liDi  'pCi'^  Dino  =  J.  L.  Kantor  ("Asefat  Hakamlm,"  p.  4<)). 
''I":  =  Isaac  Satanow  (W.  No.  IsiW). 

D^'^Ji  n3J  =  David  Apotheker  ('13>'1.  111.,  No.  14,  New  York). 
OJ  =  Nahum  Sokolow. 
oyj  =  N.  M.  Mendrechowitz  (S.). 
3'SJ  =  Naphtall  Zebl  Judali  Berlin  (SI.), 
pj  =  Naphtall  Keller  ("  lla-lCokablm,"  p.  33). 
mpj  =  Reuben  Bralnin  (S.). 
''c:  =  N.  S.  LllOTwIiz. 

t-I  .0  =  Solomon  (iotthold  ("  Blkkure  ha-'Ittlm."  I.  120-136). 
1*13  1310  =  Ezeklel  LIpschltz  ("(ialgal  ha-Hozer."  Warsaw, 

l.-iSOi. 
C-D  1210  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann  (S.). 

;ra330  =  Saadia  Meir  b.  Tobias  Jonah  ("  Ahlasaf,"  vll.  :i01). 
I-D=  l'hinehasMcMahemlleil|irln("Teshubotbe-AnslieAwen," 

Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  1845). 
r|0  =  H.  Witklnd  ('-ipn,  I.  7.3). 
ono  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann  (S.). 

.D  .y  -  Isaac  Euchel  (riON3n,  1790;  see  C.  B.  No.  .3713,  and  Mar- 
tinet, "TIf'eret  yisrael."  p.  18«i. 
3y  =  O.  Blohstein  (S.). 
S'^'J  li'HI  NiJ-i3y  =  1.  Goldberg  ("  Ha-Yerah,"   Berdychcv, 

1895;  S.). 
n<i3iy  =  Joseph  Perl  ("Kcrem  Heined,"  111.  5.3-01). 
1JN^N33  1113  p  i'i3iy  =  Saul  Berlin  ("Mlzpeh  Yoktel."  Ber- 
lin, 1789:  see  Jew.  Encyc.  s.i'.i. 
I'HPD  13  n'i3iy  =  Joseph  Perl. 
iB'i"  113  miy  =  M.  Proser  (8.). 
'JSJ1  SNmy=  A.  Felgin  (S.). 

''y  =  J.  LBwe  ("Ha-Meassef."  1784;  C.  B.  No.  3713). 
'Jl'^'y  =  J.  Ch.  Tavyov  (S.). 
'''iN-pnxn  I'sp  ■'^j!  -  I.  J.  Llnetzkl  ("  Ha-Mellz,"  1869,  pp.  113- 

lli). 
DID  N'S'j  N3'py  =  Jacob  Frances  ("  Metek  Sefatiiylm,"  p.  105). 
IS  =  I.  Freldsohn  ("Zlkronot,"  Warsaw.  I!i03i. 
"P3N  p  Onj'B  =  N.  S.  LIbowitz  ("Ner  ha-Ma'arabi,"  il.  51). 
3Nt  p   n'^d.    See  3NI  p  ,s-^D  Nipji  -|i  c-N. 
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'N^D  =  Abraliam  b.  Elijah  of  Wllna  ("Gebulot  Erez,"  Berlin, 
181)1;  W.  No.  ISSH);  Phinehas  M.  Heilprin  ("  Eben  Boljan," 
FrankfortJjn-tliB-Main,  184«;  W.  No.  51);  Zechariah  Isaiali 
Joll<;a  (W.  No.  :;;iltii;  Moses  Cohen  ("  Dabar  be-'Itto."  War- 
saw, 1895;  W.  No.  Mo-):  A.  G.  Lewltan  ("Debar  Torab," 
Warsaw,  ISiKJ;  W.  No.  2069);  J.  L.  Perez;  Alexander Zeder- 
baum  ('■  Ha-Kol,"  i..  No.  19). 
xi'^D  =  Hirsch  Schereschewskl  (S.). 

3>'D3  'jii:':'N  •'Ji'^D  =  M.  Reichersberg  ("Ha-Kol,"  ill.  384). 
Nin  INDpNTI  <J1^D  =  I.  Kaminer  (ib.  Hi.  223). 
>ji^;)  'Ji^D  =  J-  C.  Tavyov  (S.). 
(!••)  ''N"t3''D  =  Joseph  Ellas  Triwosoh  (S.). 
]S=  Moses  b.  Uri  Philippson  I"  Ha-Meassef ";  see  C.  B.  No. 

3713). 
130  n'^'D  'T  nijis  H'jjn  DniD  =  Baruch  Jeiteles  ("  Ha-Oreb," 

Vienna  [V],  1795;  W.  No.  o-£h. 
(^I;'';^'  't^  ni'T)  isdtid  =  A.  B.  Lebensohn  ("Tokahti  la- 
'  Bekariin,"  Wllna,  1868;    "  Kol  Shire  Adana  we-Mlkal,"  1., 
p.  ,\vii.,  ih.  1895). 
ms  =  H.  Dan  Bawll  (".Shoresh  Dabar,"  Wilna,  1866). 
ins  =  Hii'sch  Itabhinowitz;  Herman  Rosenthal. 
njN^nipn  nns  =  Herman  Rosenthal. 
'l^n  1.-1111S  =  I.  B.  Hurwitz  ("  Gan  Perahim,"  1890,  p.  108). 
nninn  o^z'tn  nj  ina'^s  =  Moses  L.  Lilienbluni. 
Djs  =  Perez  Smolenskin  ("  Ha-Shahar,"  xi.  569). 
'31^0  'JIDS  =  David  Maggid  (S.). 
3V|"i  =  I.  J.  Wefssberg  (S.). 
'Sn  =  J.  L.  Kantor  C  Ha-Yom,"  1887,  No.  1.5). 
Nip  =  Eliezer  Isaac  Shapiro  (S.). 
NBiin  Dinin  '3i  ha  uiip  =  J.  S.  Truchtnuiiin  (S.). 
1  =  Joseph  Rosenthal  (S.). 
.3  .1  =  Uenlien  Bniinin  (S.). 
.n  .1  .1  =  Al)rah;iiii  M'-ndel  Mohr  (see  i  .'?  .c). 
N  .p  .1  =  Elit'zer  Isaac  Shapiro  (S.). 
cm  =  Asher  b.  Jehiel. 
1*>'X   31  =  Hayyim  Tschernovltz   ("Sefer  ha-Yobel,"  p.  309, 

Warsaw,' 1904). 
pnx  '31  =  Isaac  Zebi    Brodotzkl    (a-p'ix  tt'iir,    Berdyrhev, 

1899). 
l<Xp  '31  =  J.  C.  Rabnitzki  (see  fsp  13). 
3i1p  >31  =  A.  L.  Lewinski  (S.). 
pn  =  David  Klmhl. 

Sn'II  =;  Abraham  b.  Samuel  Abulafla  (Bj.  p.  43,  No.  833). 
K3n  =  Isaac  Kaminer  ("Ha-Shahar,"  viii.  69). 
Vasi  —  Joseph  Brill  ("Keneset  Yisrael,"  i.,  col.  .593). 
S3'1  =  Isaac  Baer  Levinsohn  ("  YalkutRibal,"  Warsaw,  1878). 
f)'1  =  Isaac  Alfasi. 
KD1  =  Moses  Isserles. 
D3C1  =  Moses  b.  Maimon. 
|3D1  =  Moses  b.  Nahman. 

ID1  =  M.  Selikowitsch  ("  Yalkut  ha-Bo'im,"  Odessa,  1869). 
3pi  =  Obadiah  of  Bertinoro. 

pi  =  Meir  Ohernik  ("  Ha-Measset,"  1784;  C.  B.  No.  3713). 
N3E'1  =  Solomon  ben  Adret. 
a3tt'i  =  Samuel  b.  Meir. 
'B'l  —  Solomon  b.  Isaac  of  Troyes. 
•I  .D  .c  =  Solomon  Mandelkern   ("Keneset  Yisrael,"  1.,  col. 

1000). 
^N'o'^D  .c  =  Joseph  Ellas  Triwosch  ("  Ha-Shahar,"  x.  574). 
HV  =  Eliezer  Skreinka  ("  Blkkure  ha-'Ittim,"  v.  50-53;  R.). 
jua"  =  S.  I.  Griiber  ("O/.ar  ha-Sifrul,"  i.);  Samuel  Aba  Goro- 

detzki  (S.). 
JiNlSiNli'  =  David  Frlschmann  ("Ha-Asit,"  ii.  764). 
IKS'  =  Simeon  Eliezer  Fiiedenstein  ("  Keneset  ha-Gedolah,"  i. 

103). 
3^"  =  S.  Bernfeld. 
132"  =  S.  Beniteld. 

7131^  =  Samson  Bloch  ("  Kerem  Hemed,"  i.  95). 
n3a'  =  Shabbethai  b.Hayyim  Korngold("Ha-Kannel,"viii.74). 
3'31f  =  Simeon  b.  Isiiac  Bacharach    (Simon  Bacher) . 
.    S'SB"    =  Solomon    Gelbblum     ("Sefer    ha-Mlllim,"     Wilna, 
1K92). 
1113  I3N  31D  DV  p  'n3;y  =  Arnold  B.  Ehrlich    ("Mikra    ki- 

Peshuto,"  Berlin). 
'?n3ii'  =  Samuel  David  b.  Hezekiah  Luzzatto  ("  Bikkure  ha- 

"Ittim,"  ix.  76). 
lie'  =  Samuel  David  Luzzatto. 
Sni1"S  310  inic-  =  W.  Federow    ("  Yerushalayim,"  Vienna, 

1876). 
noitt'  =  Samuel  Weissmann-Chajes  (S.). 
low  =  David  Frischmann  (S.). 


WZf  n3  nj'i'lli'  =  S.  Ostowske  ("Shabat  ha-Malkab,"  1900). 

!S'  =  Senior  Sachs  ("Kerem  IJlcnied,"  ix.  49). 

nniB'  =  S.  J.  Halberstam. 

'?i3n;r'  =  Samuel  Havyiin  b.  David  Lolll  ("Blkkure  ha-'Ittlm," 

ix.  76). 
Snc  =  Idem  ;  S.  J.  Halberstammd'/).). 
'jiiK-n  '13;'  =  HIrscb  Schereschewski  (8.). 
1'2'  =  S.  I.  Fuchs  (S.);  Samuel  J<»eph  Fuenn. 
1'*.;'  =  .Solomon  J.  Kapopt.rt. 
I^'  =  Sbabbethai  ha-Kohen. 

j^2>  =  Samuel  Lob  Goldenherg;  Samuel  LOb  Gordon  <S.). 
D3'^j;  ai'^tt'  =  Solomon  Rabinowitjich. 


iN-=f  ;r  : 


Idem  (S.). 


'iS"iis  p  '?N'rMSt:'  =  Friedrich  Albert  Christian,  editor  and 

translat<)r  of  "Zal.ikan  Melummad  u-Mltharet,"  1683  (Llbo- 

witz,  Nj-iio  «■'■',  p.  115). 
'i'p^NH  r^i^Z'  =  S.  Epstein  ("Kaweret,"  pp.  64,  70). 
n3iis  1D1'  p  pc'^i-  =  Joseph  Freldkln. 
C'Si:*  =;  Hirsch  Mendel  Pineles. 
njs  p  iJC^y  =  Gershon  Bader  (8.). 
pp  =  Shalom  Cohen  (C.  B.  No.  ;i.595). 
IDS'  =  S.  Mandelkern  ("  Ua-Shatjar,"  Ix.  107):  N.  M.  Scheyke- 

witsch  ("Mot  Yesharini,"  Warsaw,  1887). 
'I'jc*  —  Senior  Sachs  ("  Kanfe  Yonuh."  p.  :J8). 
D-if  =  Shema  Satanow  ("  Ha-Meas.sef,"  1787,  p.  191 ;  Ijelltzseh, 

(.c.  p.  108). 
T^s"'  -  Phabl  Jolles  (Sch.). 

■ro  113  v^ss'f  =  Tobias  P.  Shapiro  ("Ha-Meliz,"  1869,  p.  75). 
T-N  p  n-asu'  =  Phinehas  Turberg  ("Me-'Et  le-'Et,"  1900). 
1E1D1  \B'i>  =  Samuel  Feigensohu  (ed.  "  Slddur  Korban  Tamid," 

Wilna,  189:3;  S.). 
la;-  =  Samuel  P.  Rabbinowitz. 
12'  =  8.  Rosenfeld  (S.);  Bernhard  Schlesinger  ("Blkkure  ha- 

■Ittlm,"  ix.  59-60 ;  R.). 
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("Shoshannim,"  Ki>nigsl)erg,  1860). 
2'  h'^  1"^  =  Joshua  Meisach. 
ci'^i'  12"  =  A.  B.  Dobsewitch  ("  Ha-'IbrI,"  ii.,  Nos.  6, 15,  New 

York). 
ID'DI  H'lty  -  A.  S.  Rabinovltch  ("  Ha-Dor,"  I.,  No.  42). 
rii;'  =  S.  F.  Dlker  (Si.). 
2-z-  =  Lebusch  Hollsch  (C.  B.  No.  3595). 
-\n  =  Aaron  Luria  ("Ha-Kannel,"  lii.  219). 
on  =  J.  S.  Trachtmann. 
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.1.  I-  o- 

PTOLEMY:  1.  I'riuce  (tetiarcli)  of  Itiimi  ami 
Ciiakis  from  about  So  to  40  no.,  in  wliicli  year  he 
died;  son  of  Moinuviis.  lU'  tried  to  extend  his 
kingdom  by  warlike  e.xpeditions  (Strabo,  .\vi.  3, 
t^  16);  and  rilled  the  Lebanon,  llireateiied  Damascus, 
siilijufrated  several  districts  on  the  Phenieian  coast, 
and  once  had  Paneas  in  his  hands  (Josephns.  "Ant." 
XV.  10,  g§  1-3).  lu  fact,  the  whole  of  Galilee  had 
formerly  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Itnreans,  and 
Imd  been  taken  away  from  them  in  103  by  Aristo- 
biilus  I.  (/4.  xiii.  11,  §3). 

The  Jews  thought  themselves  oppressed  by  1  tol- 
orav.aud  hence  Aiistobulus  H.,  at  that  time  still 
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priucf  and  aval  by  his  inolher,  Alexandra,  undertook 

mi  expedition  against  Daniasens  to  protect  it  against 
Ptolemy  (I*.  10,  ^  a;  idem.  ~  IJ.  J."  i.  .'>.  §  3).  Poinpey 
destroyed  Ptolemy's  strongholds  in  the  Lebanon 
and  doubtless  took  away  from  him  the  Hellenic 
cities,  as  he  did  in  .Jndea.  When  Aristobnlus  11. 
was  inuiilered  by  Pompey's  parly  in  .Iiidea(49  n.c), 
his  sons  and  daughters  found  ijrotection  with  Ptol- 
emy C  Ant."  xiv.^7.  §  4 :  "  li.  .1."  i.  9,  S  2).  It  may 
be  thai  the  national  .Jewish  party  at  that  time  de- 
pendeil  for  support  on  the  Itureans  in  Chalcis, 
and  perlia|is  the  following  statement  has  reference 
til  that  fact:  "On  the  ITth  of  Adar  danger  threat- 
ened the  rest  of  the  '  Soferim  '  in  the  city  of  Chal- 
cis, and  it  was  Siilvation  for  Israel"  (Meg.  Ta'au. 
.xii.). 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobnlus,  also  supported 
Ptolemy  in  his  etiort  to  establish  himself  as  king  in 
Judca  {••  Ant."  xiv.  13,  ^  1).  Ptolemy  died  just  as 
the  Parthians  were  invading  Judea  (ih.  xiv.  13,  j;  3; 
-  B.  .1."  i.  13,  g  1).  lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lysanias. 

nini.iO(.RAPHV:  Griitz, «fsr;i.  4tb e<l., lii.  us,  174, 18ti ;  Siliurer. 
(JcMh.  M  ed.,  1.  ri2-7ia. 

2.  Strategus  of  Jericho;  son  of  Abubus  (  = 
313n''),  son-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabeus.  He  wished 
to  gain  possession  of  the  rnlership  over  Judea. 
and  liencc  when  his  father-in  law  was  visiting  him  at 
the  fortress  of  I)ok,  near  Jericho,  in  the  niontli  of 
Sliebat,  in  the  ITTth  year  of  the  Scleucid  era  (=  13,5 
li.c),  Ptolemy  gave  a  banciuet  at  which  he  caused 
Simon  and  his  two  sons  Mattathias  and  Judas  to  be 
murdered  (I  Mace.  xvi.  11-17;  Jo.sephus,  "Ant."  xiii. 
T.  §  4).  Moreover,  he  sent  men  to  murder  the  third 
son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  in  Gazara;  but  the 
latter,  having  been  warned  in  time,  killed  the  men, 
and  took  posses-sion  of  Jerusalem,  so  that  Ptolemy 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Dagon  (doubtless  identical 
with  Dok).  Here  he  was  besieged  by  John  ;  but  as 
he  threatened  to  kill  .John's  mother,  who  was  in  liis 
power,  and  as  the  Sabbatical  year  was  approach- 
ing, the  siege  was  unsuccessful.  Although  I'lol- 
emy  was  now  able  to  withdraw  without  opposi- 
tion, he  nevertheless  caused  John's  mother  to  be 
killed  before  he  left  ("Ant."  xiii.  8,  §  1 ;  "  B.  J."  i. 
2,  §§  3,  4). 

BlBLror.RAPnv:    firatz.  Gesch.  4lli   ed.,  lit.  03-6.1;   Schurer, 
Ocfich.  3d  ed..  f.  2.>i  258. 
o  S.   Kit. 

PTOLEMT  I.  (surnamed  Soter  and  Lagi)  : 
At  first  satrap  (3-22-307  n.c),  then  king  (30.5-2S.1),  of 
Egypt.  He  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
which,  from  his  father's  name,  is  also  called  that 
of  the  Lagi.  Anjijf  means  "hare";  and  a  rabbin- 
ical tradition  relates  that  the  Scptuagint  avoided 
Iranslathig  by  '/n-,u(  the  word  "hare"  in  Lev.  xi.  6 
and  Dent.  xiv.  7.  In  more  recent  times  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  prove  from  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions that  Ptolemy  I.  tried  to  conceal  bis  father's 
name  and  that  he  called  himself  "  Ptolenij',  son  of 
Ptidemy  "  in  consequence  (Hevillout,  "  Itevue  Egyp- 
tienne,"  i.  11) ;  but  this  theory  can  not  be  maintained, 
because  the  father's  name  is  often  mentioned  ex- 
plicitly in  documents,  and  the  "  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Ptolemy  "  referred  to  is  not  Ptolemv  I.,  but  his  son 


Ptolemy  II.  (Mabaffy,  "The  Empire  of  the  Ptol- 
emies," p.  21). 

It  was  Ptolemy  I.  who  brought  Palestineand  the 
.Jews  imder  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies.  After 
the  death  (jf  Alexander  the  Gieat 
Takes  Cade  Syria  and  Judea  were  appor- 
Jerusalem  tioned  to  Laoniedon,  but  Ptolemy  I. 
on  the  took  them  from  this  weak  prince — as 
Sabbath.  Josephus  maintains,  at  least  as  re- 
gards Jerusalem  by  deceiition  as  well 
as  by  persuasion.  Ptolemy  appeared  before  the  city 
(320  n.c),  ])reteuding  that  lie  wished  to  .sacrilice, 
and  seized  it  on  a  Sabliath,  a  day  on  which  the  Jews 
did  not  fight.  As  authority  for  this  statement  Aga- 
tharchidcs  of  Cnidus,  a  Greek  author,  is  cited  by  Jo- 
sephus ("  Contra  Ap."  i.,  S  22;  morebrielly  in  "Ant." 
xii.  1,55  1;  comp.  Milller,  "Fragineiita  llistoricorum 
Griecorum,"  iii.  19(!:  T.  I{einacli."Textes  d'Auteurs 
Grecs  et  IJoinains  Kelatifs  au  Jndalsme,"  i.  42).  On 
this  occasion  Ptolemy  I.  is  said  to  have  taken  many 
captives  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the  rest  of  Judea 
as  well  as  from  Samaria,  and  to  have  settled  them  in 
Egypt.  Fuithermore,  since  he  knew  how  sacred  an 
oath  was  for  the  Jews,  he  is  said  to  have  used  them 
to  garrison  important  strongholds  ("Ant."  I.e.). 
Josephus  adds  that  thereafter  many  Jews  went  vol- 
untarilj'  to  Egypt  to  live,  partly  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  land  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
kind  treatment  accorded  them  by  Ptolemy  (//<.). 

Elsewhere  also   the   kindness  of    the   Ptolemies 
toward   the  Jew-s   is   highly    praised   by  Josephus 
("Contra  Ap."ii.,5:!5  4,  .5);   and  this 
Kindness     especially  in  comparison  with  the  cruel 
to  persecutions  which  the  Jews  suffered 

the  Jews,  later  at  the  hands  of  the  Seleucid.T  in 
Syria.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  lead- 
ing circles  in  Jerusalem  v,as  always  to  rely  on  the 
Ptolemies  in  opposition  to  the  Seleuciihe.  But  that 
manifested  itself  only  in  the  course  of  time.  As  re- 
gards the  early  period  the  statements  of  Josephus 
are  very  doubtful,  since  both  the  early  settlement  of 
Jews  in  Egypt — which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  Alexander 
the  Great — and  their  military  virtues  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  for  aiiologetic  reasons  when 
the  hatred  of  the  .Jews,  proceeding  from  Alexandria, 
made  an  apology  desirable.  According  to  a  later 
authority,  no  less  than  30.000  Jewish  soldiers  were 
placed  in  Egyptian  forts  (Aristeas  Letter,  ed.  Wend- 
land,  g  13).  Something  similar  must  at  any  rate 
have  happened  later;  for  a  "camp  of  the  Jews"  is 
explicitly  mentioned,  and  military  achievements  of 
the  .Jews  are  certainly  spoken  f)f.  It  is  positive  that 
the  legal  organization  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  as  in 
fact  the  whole  legal  organization  of  the  Ptolemaic 
state,  was  instituted  by  Ptolemy  I.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  he  gave  the  Jews  at  Alexandria 
equal  rights  (iaoao?.iTela)  with  the  incoming  Mace- 
donians. 

Ptolemy  went  to  Palestine  several  times  on  mili- 
t4irj-  expeditions,  e.f/.,  in  the  campaign  of  the  year 
320,  and  in  that  of  312,  which  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Gaza.  Although  he  was  victorious,  he  found 
it  expedient  to  evacuate  Palestine  for  the  time  being ; 
and  on  his  departure  he  caused  the  strongholds  of 
Acre  (Acco),  Joppa,  Gaza,  Samaria,  and  Jerusalem 
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to  be  razed  to  the  ground  (see  Appian,  "Syriaca,'' 
§  50).    According  to  the  testimony  of  Hecatirus  of 
Alidera,  whom  .J oscpliusC  Contra  Ap,"  i.,  g  22)  cites, 
many  .Jews  felt  impelled  on  this  occa- 
Many  Jews  sion  to  move  to  Egypt,  and  the  gen- 
FoUow       erally  respected  high  pri<st  Ilczekiah 
Ptolemy     also  attached  himself  to  Ptolemy.     It 
to  Egypt,    was,  in  truth,  ditlicult  for  Egypt  to 
retain  Palestine  in  opposition  to  the 
newly  arisen  Syrian  kingdom,  but  Ptolemy  I.  and 
his  successors  never  relin(iuishcd  their  claim  to  the 
cities  of  Gaza,  Joppa.  an<l  .Jerusalem.     The  wars 
which  were  waged   for  these  places   between   the 
Ptolemies  and   the   Seleucida?,  and    the   sufferings 
which  ensued   therefrom  for  the  Jews,  are  graph- 
ically described  in  Dan.  xi. ;  the  "  king  of  the  .south  " 
in  verse  5  of  tliat  chapter  referring  to  Ptolemy  I. 
(see  Jerome  in  the  name  of  Porphyrius  ad  Im-.). 
G.  ti.   Kit. 

PTOLEMT    II.     (surnamed    Philadelphus) : 

King  of  Egy])t  from  28.5  to  247  n.c.  He  continued 
the  struggle  for  Cade-Syiiaand  Palestineand  estab- 
lished him.self  permanently  in  possession  of  those 
countries  about  274.  Like  all  Diadochi.  he  took 
pleasure  in  building  cities;  and  Philadelphia  (Ste- 
phanus  Byzantius,  s.t.  ;  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv.), 
Philoteria  (near  Lake  Tiberias;  see  Polybius,  v.  70, 
>!  3),  and  Ptr)lemais  (pseudo-Aristeas,  §  11.5)  were 
founded  on  Palestinian  soil  during  his  reign.  Re- 
centl}'  it  has  been  believed  that  his  statue  and  that 
of  his  wife  Arsinoe  have  been  found  in  Ptoleniais 
("Revue  Archeologique,"  3d  series,  1893,  x.\i.  98). 
lie  married  his  sister  Berenice  to  the  Syrian  king 
Autiochus  II.  for  the  sake  of  peace,  of  which  union 
it  is  said  in  Dan.  xi.  6  (R.  V.):  "And  at  the  end  of 
years  they  shall  join  themselves  together:  and  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the 
king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement."  The 
murder  of  the  young  queen,  however,  led  only  to 
further  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria. 

According  to  Aristeas,  the  Septuagint  originated 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  ;  and  although  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Aristeas  Letter  is  generally 
<loubted,  it  may  nevertheless  be  regariled  as  histor- 
ically true  that  it  was  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  w  ho 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  translation,  for  his  literary 
efforts  are  known  also  from  other  sources  (Schiirer, 
"Gesch."3d  ed.,  iii.  309). 

G.  S.  Kr. 

PTOLEMY    III.    (surnamed    Euergetes    I.): 

King  of  Egypt  from  247  to  222  b.c.  ;  referred  to  in 
Dan.  xi.  7-9.  According  to  that  passage,  the  Egyp- 
tian king  made  great  conquests  in  Syria,  which 
statement  is  coutiinied  by  external  authorities.  The 
idols  of  the  con([Uered.  together  with  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  were,  according  to  the  Biblical  passage, 
seized  by  him  for  Egypt ;  and  the  marble  monument 
of  Aduli  supports  this  account  in  stating  that  Ptol- 
emy III.  brought  back  to  Egypt  40,000  talents  of 
silver  and  2,.500  statues  of  the  gods,  among  them 
those  which  Cambyscs  had  stolen  from  Egypt : 
this  deed  won  for  him  the  cognomen  "  Euergetes  " 
(=  "well-doer")  in  his  land. 

Ptolemy  III.  was  gracious  toward  the  Jews.  After 
liis  great  victory  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  sacrificed 


there  according  to  Jewish  custom,  and  made  an 
offering  of  incense  (Josephus,  " Contra  Ap."  ii.,  g  ,5). 
Witli  his  reign  references  to  the  numerous  Jews 
settled  in  Nomos  Arsinoe.  the  present  Fayum,  begin 
to  be  frequent;  e.g.,  the  Jew  Jonathan  is  mentioned 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (Mahaffy,  "The  Flin- 
ders Petrie  Papyri,"  ii.  23).  On  one  occasion  great 
danger  threatened  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  ava- 
ricious high  priest  Onias  11.  liarl  withheld  twenty 
talents  of  silver  which  should  have  been  delivered 
annually  as  a  voluntary  contribution  together  with 
the  taxes;  and  the  king  in  anger  threatened  to  di- 
vide the  land  of  the  Jews  into  lots  and  to  give  it  to 
his  veterans  {Kh/imixot:  Josephus,  "Ant."xii.  4,  ^  1). 
The  danger  was  averted  by  tlie  clever  nephew  of 
Onias,  the  young  Josephus;  and  although  the  long 
story  related  by  Flavins  Josephus  in  this  connec- 
tion sounds  very  legendary,  it  nevertheless  shows 
plainly  the  gracious,  even  friendly,  attitude  of  the 
king  toward  the  Jews.  The  king  appointed  Josephus 
tax-collector  not  only  of  Judea  but  of  all  CceleSyria 
(ib.  ^%  1-5). 

An  inscription  (at  present  in  the  Berlin  JIuseum) 
from  Lower  Egypt,  which  bears  witness  to  Ptolemy 
III.'s  care  for  the  Jews,  <leserves  to  be  mentioned 
here  because  it  stands  almost  alone.  It  relates  that 
at  the  command  of  the  "  king  and  queen  "  (whose 
identity  is  not  known)  the  following  tablet  in  a 
"proseuche,"i.  «.,  a  synagogue,  was  restored  :  Bqcti- 
/fi'f  Ilro/f/iaior  Ei'Fpyiri/r  Ti/v—pontv_-(r/%'  ucv'/ny.  That  is 
to  S!iy,  the  right  of  asylum  had  been  conferred  on 
that  synagogue,  which  was  probably  a  high  distinc- 
tion ("C.  I.  L."  iii..  Supplement.  No.  6583;  Sclu'irer. 
"Gesch."  3d  ed..  iii.  66).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
king,  doubtless  out  of  consideration  for  the  Jews, 
does  not  mention  Aof  (God).  It  is  highly  iirobable 
that  a  synagogal  inscription  oidy  recently  discovered 
in  Shedia,  a  place  in  Lower  Egypt,  refers  to  Euer- 
getes I.  It  reads;  'T]-f/)  jianu.iuQ  \  Un'M/jaiov  leai  | 
/3nff/P.((T(T7?c  I  BepeviKr/^  (tie?.  |  6^^  Kal  }  ivatKo^  Kni  |  tuv 
-fKiuv  I  rf/v  TTpoasvxyi'  |  nl  'Inviiahn  ("In  honor  of  King 
Ptolemy  and  of  Queen  Berenice,  his  .si.ster  and  wife, 
and  of  their  children,  this  synagoeue  the  Jews  [ded- 
icate] "  ;  see  T,  Reinach  in  "R.  K  J."  1902,  xlv. 
161-164). 

G.  S.   Kr. 

PTOLEMY  IV.  (surnamed  Philopator)  :  King 
of  Egyjit  fnun  222  to  205  B.C. :  lu-ni  of  the  events 
described  in  Dan.  xi.  11-12.  The  passiige  in  ques- 
tion refers  to  battles  between  him  and  Antiochus  the 
Great,  mon-  especially  the  decisive  battle  at  Raphia 
(217  n.c).  in  which  Ptolemy  won  a  brilliant  victory, 
and  by  that  very  fact  showed  himself  to  be  a  much 
more  able  ruler  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Two  episodes  in  the  battle  of  Raphia  are  men- 
tioned in  III  Maccabees  also:  (1)  how  a  certain  The- 
odotos.  conducted  by  a  Jew  called  Dositheus.  son  of 
Drimylus,  tries  to  murder  Ptolemy  in  his  sleep,  but 
fails  in  his  purpose;  and  (2)  how  Arsinoe.  sister  of 
the  Egyptian  king,  incites  the  troops  to  tight  bravely 
(III  Mace.  i.  1-7).  Both  accoimts  originate  with 
Polybius  (V.  79),  and  hence  are  historical.  Accord- 
ingly the  rest  of  the  story  narrated  in  III  Mac- 
cabees can  not  be  pure  invention,  although  there 
are  absurd  details  in  it  which  are  doubtle.s.s  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  author  is  trying  to  glorify  a  great 
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miracle.  The  author  relates  that  after  tlie  battle  of 
Raphia  Ptolemy  Philopator  visited  Jenisaleni  and 
del  lured  that  he  would  enter  tlie  Temple.  By  di- 
vine interposition,  however,  he  fell  to  the  {,'round 
stuiuied.  When  he  liad  returned  to  Ale.xaudria  he 
thought  of  revenge,  and  caused  all  the  .Jews  of  Al- 
exandria and  Egypt  to  be  hound  ami  dragged  into 
the  arena  to  be  trampled  by  his  elephants;  but  the 
beasts  threw  themselves  u pirn  the  king's  troops  in- 
stead. The  Jews  celebrated  their  escape  by  an  an- 
nual feast-day  (il>.  vi.  H6). 

At  least  this  feast-day  must  be  historical,  for  Jose- 
phiis  mentions  it  (-'Contra  Ap."  ii..  S  •">)•  placing  the 
event,  liowever,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  I'hys- 
con,  and  relating  the  simple  fact  \vitho\it  referring  to 
any  miracle.  Schilrer  (I.e.  iii.  liO.i)  prefers  the  version 
ofJosephus;  Jlahally  (/.<•.  j).  269)  inclines  to  III 
Maccabees,  the  author  of  which  was  well  versed  in 
Egyptian  alTairs,  and,  for  example,  was  right  in 
.saying  that  the  king  observed  the  cult  of  Dionysus 
(see  DioxYSi'.s).  According  to  MahalTy.  it  was  ehietly 
a  question  a.^  to  whether  or  not  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria should  he  allowed  to  preserve  their  ecjual  rights: 
though  tliey  may  also  have  become  involved  in  an 
insurrection  which  the  native  Egyptians  had  insti- 
gated against  the  king,  and  in  which  the  king'sanger 
appears  to  have  changed  in  their  favor,  I.  Abrahams 
(in  "J.  Q.  I{."ix.39-,J8)  and  A.  BiichUr  (-'Tobiaden 
und  Oiiiadcn."  ]ip.  172-21'2,  Vienna,  1899)  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  persecution  extended  to  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Jews ;  namely,  to  those 
in  the  nome  of  Arsinoe.  The  offense  of  the  Jews 
probably  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  Dionysus  cult  which  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Ptolemies  in  this  very  nome.  Re- 
cently, however,  Willrich  has  revived  the  theory, 
held  by  Ewald  and  Grimm,  that  the  Third  Book 
of  .Maccabees  refers  to  events  under  Caligula.  He 
claims  even  that  they  are  the  same  as  those  related 
in  the  Book  of  Esther. 

<;.  S.  Kit. 

PTOLEMY  V.  (surnaniid  Epiphanes) :  King 
of  Egypt  from  205  to  182  n.c.  He  was  a  child  of 
live  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  protracted 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  Ciele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine was  now  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  Syrians. 
Anliochus  the  Great  ciini|uered  the  land  (202);  and 
the  Egyptian  general  Scopus,  who  tried  to  retake  it 
for  Egypt,  was  defeated  at  the  sources  of  the  Jor- 
dan, his  army  being  wholly  destroyed  at  Sidon 
(Jerome  on  Dan.  xi.  15).  According  to  Josephus 
C'Ant."  xii.  3,  J;  3),  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  aided 
Antiochus  and  even  besieged  the  Egyptian  garrison 
independently.  This  policy  of  the  Jews  appears  to 
have  been  the  residt  of  the  iiersecution  experienced 
in  the  preceding  reign;  Daniel  (xi.  14)  appears  to 
blame  them  for  their  attitude  toward  the  Ptolemies, 
because  the  latter  were  at  any  rate  preferable  to  the 
Seleucidx.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  died  from  poison, 
as  Jerome  (on  Dan.  xi.)  relates  in  the  name  of  Por- 
phvrius. 

<i.  S.  Kn. 

PTOLEMY  VII.(siiniiime(l  Philometor;  gen- 
erally known  as  Ptolemy  VI.) :  King  of  Egypt 
from  182  to  146  li.c. ;  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  V.  With 
him   the  power  over  Egypt  passes  into  unworthy 


hands.  Philometor  was  still  a  child  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  the  Jewish  philosopher  Aristobtdus  of 
Paneas  being  mentioned  as  his  teacher  (II  Maec.  i. 
10;  SchUrer,  "Gescli."  3d  ed.,  iii.  384).  The  procla- 
mation of  his  independent  rule,  usually  called  liia- 
K/i/ri/pia,  but  in  H  Macc.  iv.  21  -ixjron/.iam,  was  a 
call  to  Anliochus  IV.,  the  oi)pre.ssor  of  the  Jews, 
to  look  to  his  own  welfare;  for,  according  to  Dan. 
xi.  24  (where  DnVD  is  to  be  read  instead  of  D'lSaD*. 
he  always  had  the  conijuest  of  Egypt  in  mind.  In- 
deed, it  wasa  regidar  jiart  of  the  Egyptian  policy  to 
attemi)t  the  coiuiuest  of  Syria;  and  Autiocluis  had 
to  lake  account  of  that  fact,  us  Jerome  (on  Dan.  xi. 
22)  relates.  Antiochus  wished  to  anticipate  the 
Egyptians,  and  hence  attacked  and  defeated  them 
(170  B.C.)  in  a  .sanguinary  battle  which  is  described 
in  I  Mace.  i.  18-20.  Philometor  was 
Is  forced    to   flee;  and  the  Alexandrians 

Dethroned,  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger 
brother,  who  was  known  afterward  as 
Eiiergetes  H.  Antiochiis  now  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  favor  of  Philometor.  He  besieged  Alex- 
andria, and  even  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt,  so 
that  he  had  two  kingdoms  (I  Mace.  i.  Hi);  but  he 
had  to  withdraw  on  account  of  pressure  from  the 
Romans.  It  was  probably  in  this  war  that  I'lolemy 
-Macron,  /governor  of  Cyprus,  deserte<l  Philometor 
and  went  over  to  Antiochus  (II  .Mace.  x.  13). 

The  two  neighboring  kingdoms,  which  were  mor- 
tal eiu'inies  of  each  other,  disagreed  materially  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Jews;  in  Syria  the  latter  were 
persecuted;   in  Egypt  they  were  favored.     In  the 
enstiing  disputes  about  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  Syria,  Philometor  always  took  a  part,  reckoning 
on  the  Jews  who  were  at  war  with  the  Syrians.     In 
1.50  n,c..  when  he  gave  his  daughter 
Honors       Cleopatra  to  Alexander  Balas  to  wife, 
Jonathan     atPtolemais,  the  .Maccabean  Jonathan 
Maccabeus,  was   present  and   was    treateil   with 
great  honor  bj'  both  kings  (I  Mace.  x. 
57-60).     This  murriage,  however,  did  not    prevent 
Philometor  from  warring  with  Alexander,  or  from 
giving  his  daughter  to  Alexander's  rival  Demetrius. 
On  the  march  Jonathan  was  accu.sed  before   Philo- 
metor; but  the  latter  would  not  listen  to  the  charges, 
and  instead  met  Jonathan  kindly  in  Joppa  {ih.  xi. 
5-6).     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  First  Book  of  .Mac- 
cabees represents  this  expedition  of  the  Egyptian 
king  as  treacherous  and  faithless,  whereas  Josephus 
("Ant."  xviii.4,  s;8)  sets  the  Egyptians  in  the  right. 
The  former  is  from  the  .Syrian  staiulpoiut  ;  the  latter 
from  the  Egyptian,  as  MiihalTy  {l.r.  p,  371)  rightly 
observes.     From  this  it  follows  that  at  that  time 
there  must  have  been  a  party  in  Jerusaliin  which 
saw  in  the  Egyptian  king  the  siilvation  of  the  Jews, 
and  justlj-  so;   for  Philometor   was  well  disposed 
toward  them. 
With  some  exaggeration  Jo.sephus  says  of  Philo- 
metorC'Contra  Ap,"  ii,,  g  5)  that  he  and 
Entrusted   his  wife  Cleopatra  entrusted  their  cn- 
His         tire  king<iom  to  Jews  and  that  the  com- 
Kingdom  manders-in  chief  of    their    army  were 
to  Jews,    the  Jews  Onias  and    Dosithens.      The 
Onias  temple  was  btnlt  under  him,  an<l 
the  work   of   Aristobulus    on    the    explanation    of 
the  Mosaic  laws  was  intended  primarily  for  him. 
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The  Greek  postscript  to  the  Book  of  Esther  shows 
that  that  book  was  brought  to  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  for  the  passage  therein  concerning 
Ptolemy  and  liis  wife  Cleopatra  without  doubt  refers 
to  liim.  The  synagogal  inscription  of  Athribis  also 
probably  refers  to  liim. 

Ptolemy  Pliilometor  died  from  a  wound  received 
in  the  battle  on  the  Hiver  Oenoparus  in  Syria  (I 
Mace.  xi.  14-19;  "Ant."  xviii.  4.  g  8).  The  friendly 
attitude  of  this  king  toward  the  Jews  caused  Gratz 
("Gesch."  4th  ed.,  iii.  577)  to  assign  the  Scptuagint 
to  his  reign,  but  that  work,  as  Freudenthal  espe- 
cially has  demonstrated,  is  much  older.  On  the 
other  liand,  to  the  reign  of  Pliilometor  may  be  as- 
signed the  origin  of  another  class  of  literature,  and 
that  is  the  polemic  hostile  to  the  Jews,  whicli  pro- 
ceeded from  Alexandria  and  which  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  tilled  public  offices,  seized  the 
leadership  of  the  army,  and  built  a  central  sanctuary. 

ci.  S.  Kr." 

PTOLEMY  IX.  (surnamcd  Euergetes  II.; 
known  also  as  Ptolemy  VII.,  but  more  commonly 
as  Physcon) :  King  of  Egypt  from  146  to  117  b.c. 
After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  brother, 
Euergetes  II. ,  tried  to  overthrow  his  widow  and  suc- 
cessor, Cleopatra,  whose  army  was  commanded  by 
the  Jewish  general  Onias  (Josephus,  "Contra  Ap." 
ii.,  §5).  In  this  connection  Josephus  deals  with  the 
captivity  and  the  rescue  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria 
which,  on  the  strength  of  the  Third  Book  of  Macca- 
bees, are  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Since 
the  Jews  were  persecuted  by  Ptolemy  IX.  not  for 
their  religion  but  on  account  of  their  political  posi- 
tion, the  matter  is  of  little  importance:  and  with 
the  establishment  of  order,  peace  was  doubtless  re- 
stored to  the  life  of  the  Jews  also. 

Willrich  ("Juden  und  Griechen  vor  der  Makka- 
bilischen  Erhebung,"  pp.  142-153)  gives  some  reasons 
which  make  Ptolemj-  IX.  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
friend  to  the  Jews.  The  grandson  of  Jesus  b.  Sira 
went  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Euergetes 
(the  king  reckoned  his  reign  from  the  year  170)  and 
found  leisure  there  to  translate  the  book  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (Sirach).  This  king  is  probably  identical  with 
the  seventh  king  of  Egypt  of  Hellenic  stock,  who 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  the  Sibyllines  (iii.  191, 
318,  608). 

From  117  B.C.  onward.  Cleopatra  III.  reigned 
with  her  sons,  Philometor  (Soter  II.)<ir  Lathy- 
rusand  Ptolemy  Alexander  (117-81).  An  account 
of  the  wars  of  Lathyrus  on  Palestinian  soil  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  princes  Hyr- 
canus  I.  and  Alexander  JanniEUS  (see  also  Cyprus). 

G.  S.  Kr. 

PTOLEMY  MACRON  :  General  of  King  Anti- 
oehus  Epiplianes  of  Syria;  sent  by  the  prefect  Lys- 
ias  with  two  other  generals,  Nicanor  and  Gorgias, 
to  fight  against  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees.  In 
I  Mace.  iii.  38,  II  Mace.  iv.  45,  and  in  Josephus, 
"Ant."  xii.  7,  §  3,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Dorymenes. 
In  the  second  passage  cited  it  is  related  that  Mene- 
laus  sent  him  many  presents  to  secure  his  interces- 
sion with  the  king.  That  fact  alone  would  show- 
that  Ptolemy  was  a  man  of  higher  rank,  and  in  II 
Mace.   viii.  8-11  he  is  called  governor  of  Ca-le-Syria 


and  Phenicia,  who  as  such  sent  Xicanor  and  Gorgias 
against  the  Jews. 

Ptolemy  is  given  the  cognomen  "Macron"  in  II 
Mace.  X.  12,  which  supplies  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 
He  faithlessly  abandoned  Cyprus,  which  had  bfin 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Pliil- 
ometor, and  went  over  to  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  governorship  of 
Ca?le-Syiia  and  Phenicia.  Since  he  tried,  however, 
to  treat  the  Jews  kindly,  he  was  denounced  Ijefore 
the  king,  whereupon  he  ended  his  life  b.v  poison. 
The  passage  in  Polybius  (xxvii.  12|  and  Ihe  biog- 
raphy which  Suidas  gives  of  Ptolemy  refer  to  his 
conduct  in  Cyprus. 

G.  "  S.  Kr. 

PUAH  :  1.  One  of  the  two  midwives  who  were 
ordered  by  Pharaoh  to  kill  all  the  Hebrew  male  chil- 
dren (Ex.  i.  15).  Pliilo  ("Quis  Kerum  Divinaruni," 
ed.  1613,  p.  389;  ed.  Schwickert,  1828,  iii.  30,  g  26) 
possibly  correctly  identifies  this  name,  which  in 
Hebrew  is  nyiS.  with  another  Puah  written  in 
Hebrew  nSlD,  and  explains  *oi'a  cpi^pav  ifjuriieierai, 
i.e.,  "Puah,  which  is  interpreted  'the  red.'"  In 
the  sense  of  "color"  "pu'ah  "  (Arabic  "fuwwah  ") 
occurs  in  Shab.  89b  and  Yer.  'Er.  26c. 

In  Midr.  Tadshe  (on  Ex.  i.  15)  it  is  assumed  that 
Puah,  as  well  as  the  other  midwife,  was  a  proselyte, 
and  was  not  identical  with  Miriam.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  which  identify  Puah  with  Miriam  or  Eli- 
sheba  see  Miri.\m  in  R.\bbi>;ic.\l  Litek-^tire  and 

JOCREBED. 

2.  Father  of  Tola  the  judge,  and  son  of  Dodo  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Judith  x.  1).  The  Septuagint 
renders  "  Dodo  "  by  uncle  (of  Abimelech)  and  inter- 
polates the  word  ''Kareah,"  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Masoretic  text  of  this  passage.  The  opinions 
of  recent  commentators  are  very  much  divided  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Dodo." 

3.  Second  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13).  In  the 
desert  he  formed  the  tribe  of  the  Punites  (Num. 
XX vi.  23):  and  he  is  mentioned  in  I  Chron.  vii.  1. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  the  name  is  spelled 
"Pua";  in  the  Revised  Version,  "Puvah." 

BiBLIOCiRAPHV  :  Lew.  Xcuhehr.  WOrterh.  s.v.;  Low.  Aramil- 
iVchf  Pnamrnnamen,  p.   351,    Vienna,   ISSl;    Hollenberg, 
in  Stade's  Zeitschrift.  1. 104  ft  seq. 
E.  r,.  IT.  S.   O. 

PUBERTY,  AGE  OF.     See  Majoritv. 

PUBLICAN:  Local  tax-farmer;  the  office  ex- 
isted among  the  Jews  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  farm  out,  generally 
for  five  years,  the  customs  dues  on  exports.  These 
taxes  were  mainly  ad  valorem,  and  therefore,  as  the 
value  placed  upon  goods  varied,  lent  themselves  to 
extortion  ;  hence  the  unpopularity  of  the  publicans, 
especially  when,  as  under  the  Romans,  tlic.v  were 
Jews  exploiting  their  fellow  Jews.  Echoes  of  this  ill 
repute  are  found  in  the  Xew  Testament,  where  pub- 
licans are  coupled  with  sinners  (Matt.  ix.  10;  Luke  v. 
30,  vii.  34).  and  even  with  the  most  degraded  per- 
sons (Matt.  xxi.  31).  Taxes  were  levied  on  pearls 
(Kelim  xvii.  15).  slaves  (B.  B.  127b).  and  boats  ('Ab. 
Zarah  10b).  Tax-farmers  were  not  eligible  as 
judges  or  even  as  witnesses  (Sanh.  25b).  and  it  was 
even  regarded  as  undesirable  to  exchange  money 
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with  IlKin,  as  tlifV  inijrlit  be  in  possession  of  stolun 
coin  If  one  nienilier  ol  ii  fumily  was  a  publican,  all 
its  nuMubers  were  liable  to  be  eonsiilcred  as  such  for 
purpos<s  of  testimony  tSlieb.  39a). 
mill  iniMi  vrnv  •  I..'VT.  i\Vii/i.  I'I'.  Wniicrl..  s  v.;  Jastrow,  ;)»■(. 
YhiimK.  l>i>.  Ii»>-Jti3.  J 

PUCHER  SOLOMON  :  Uabbi :  born  1S39  at 
Nc»sla.ll-Sl..iuiii..  I'ohiM;  di.d  Nov.  23,  1H9!).  at 
HJ.'a  E.liieate.1  at  tlie  veshibali  of  Georgenbiirg 
and  at  llie  rabbinical  school  of  Wilna.  be  was  called 
in  lH,-)9  to  llie  rabbinate  of  Milan.  As  a  rabbi  Pu- 
cber  li'ciived  from  the  !,'overnnient  the  silver  and 
the  gold  medal  of  merit.  In  the  si.xtli  decade  of  the 
iiiiii^eenlli  century  lie  bravely  opposed,  in  speeches 
and  in  written  articles,  the  Christian-Jewish  mission 
in  Conrland,  thereby  creating  a  great  sensjition.  He 
labored  with  tact  and  discretion  to  obtain  civil  and 
political  rights  for  the  Jews,  and  in  1S(54  he  was 
called  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  securing  the  right  of  residence  to  Jewish 
workmen.  About  twenty  years  later  he  wrote  and 
presented  to  Count  Pahlen,  chairman  of  the  Jewish 
commission,  who  was  staying  in  Conrland,  a  de- 
tailed memorandum  in  their  favor  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews.  His  etTorts  to  improve  their  status 
represent  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  not  in 
Conrlaml  only,  but  in  Uussia  generally.  Willi 
etiual  energy  he  worked  to  develop  the  inner  life  of 
the  coinmunity.  He  labored  also  for  the  religious 
education  of  girls,  establishing  contirmation  classes 
for  them;  anil  he  gave  the  boys  free  religious  in- 
struction in  the  gymnasium. 

Ill  IS'.i:!  he  accepted  a  call  as  rabbi  to  Riga.  Rus- 
sia, where  he  labored  till  1898,  when  he  retired  from 
public  lite.  The  community  at  Riga  raised  a  large 
fund  in  his  honor,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  for 
the  benetit  of  widows  and  oridiaiis. 

Pucher's  literary  activity  is  represented  by  several 
printed  sermons,  by  a  pamphlet.  "Uebcr  den  Tliier- 
schutz,"  and  by  articles  directed  against  the  Chris- 
tian-Jewish mission,  esjieeially  his  "Olleiies  Sind- 
schreiben  an  die  Kurlandischen  Herreu  Synodalen," 
in  the  '-Baltische  Monatssclirifl,"  xvi.  217-241. 
It.  n.  ■!■  I5u. 

PUCHOWITZEB,  JTJDAH  LOB  B.  JOSEPH 
PABZOWER  :  Russian  ralilii.  eabalist,  and  aulhiir ; 
lived  in  llie  last  cpiarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  rabbi  at  Piiisk.  and  in  his  old  age  emigrated 
to  Palestine  and  settled  at  Jerusalem,  leaving  behind 
him  an  injunction  to  bis  son  Elijah  to  publish  liis 
writings. 

He  was  the  author  of:  "  Kene  Hokmah."  seven- 
teen homilies,  Frank fort-on-the  Oder,  1681:  "  Herek 
Hokmah,"  on  morals  ami  asceticism,  in  thirty-two 
chapters.  Hi.  1683:  "  Dibre  Hakamim":  (l)"Da'at 
Hokmah."  on  moral  subjects,  in  four  divisions;  (2) 
"Mekor  Hokmah,"  notes  on  Orah  Hayyiin,  with 
an  appcndi.x,  "Solet  Belulah,"  on  the  ritual  deci- 
sions after  the  compilation  of  the  Orah  Hayyim, 
Hamburg,  1692:  "  Kebo<l  Hakamim,"  extracts  from 
his  other  works,  with  ten  additional  homilies,  ed. 
by  M.  S.  Pinkerle,  Venice,  1700. 

BiBi,iOGRAPnv:   StflnsclineidPr,  Cat.  7?0(».  col.  .">:tU;  Furst, 
mill.  Jutl.  iii.  108;  Mlcliael.  Or  ha-I1iwuim.  p.  464;  Azulai, 


Shrm  lia-dfilitUm.  II.  2X,  i:«);  Nepl-(iliii'"n'ii,  Tuliilnl  (laliile 
Yiarail    p    is'.l;    Ht-njawib,  Ozio' /iii-.S' r'Oi/ii.  pp.  lit).  2!li, 
rai :  Zeiluer,  fnl.  Ihhy.  limiUs  Uiil.  .Mii--.  p.  '►II. 
11.    Ii.  -^     *^     " 

PUCKLER-MXISKAU,  WALTER,  COUNT : 

German  anli  Semitic  agitator;  born  Oct.  9.  IKUO.  at 
Rogan.  near  Bicslau.  He  graduateil  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rreslaii  with  the  degree  of  docl<ir  of  law, 
and  was  appointed  refeiciidar,  but  soon  left  the 
public  service.  After  1899  he  became  very  notori- 
ous in  connection  with  the  anti-Semitic  movement, 
his  harangues  being  distinguished  for  e.vireme  vul- 
garity of"  language.  In  all  his  addresses,  mostly 
delivered  in  IJerlin,  he  has  advised  the  most  violent 
measures  against  the  Jews— breaking  into  their 
stores,  pUuulering,  whipping,  driving  them  from 
their  homes,  killing  them.  From  his  constant  repeti- 
tion of  "beat  the  Jews,"  "crack  their  skulls,"  "kick- 
them  out,"  •'thrash  them,"  and  similar  rowdyisms, 
he  has  received  the  cognomen  "  Dn'schgraf "  (the 
thrashing  count).  He  considers  himself  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Stdcker  and  AhUvardt.  allhough 
the  former  sharply  criticized  him  for  his  violence 
and  vulgarity.  Tlie  anti-Semitic  journals,  especially 
the  Berlin  "Staatsblirgerzeitung,"  which  i)ublislicd 
his  addresses,  have  greeted  him  as  a  worthy  ally  ;  yet  a 
few  of  them  have  repudiated  his  appealsto  violence. 
Generally,  no  restraint  lias  been  jiut  upon  him  by 
the  authorities,  though  he  has  occasionally  been 
tried  for  inciting  to  violence.  His  declaration  before 
the  court  of  Glogau,  May  12,  1899,  often  repeateil 
since,  that  his  expressions  were  tignrative  and 
meant  no  harm  to  the  Jews,  was  accepted  as  a  valid 
plea. 

On  Jan.  12,  190."),  a  Berlin  court  sentenced  Pi'ick- 
ler-]Muskau  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  He  ob- 
jected to  one  of  the  judges,  Sinionsoii,  on  account 
of  his  Jewish  descent,  but  his  objection  was  not 
sustaineil.  His  plea  that  he  had  been  aeiiuitled  sev- 
eral times  when  he  had  used  much  sharper  language 
was  not  considered  valid.  After  being  .sentenced  he 
challenired  the  presiding  judge  to  a  duel,  whereupon 
he  was" sentenced  to  three  days'  further  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  Dr.  Neumann,  expert 
alienist,  expressed  the  ojiinion  before^  the  court  that 
Pllckler  was  mentally  unsound  and  should  be  sentto 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Thereupon  Piickler  chal- 
lenged Neumann  also  to  a  duel  and  was  condemned 
to  two  months'  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
WeichselnuMide.  He  then  issued  a  paper  entitled 
"  Der  Retler  aus  der  Judennot,"  the  first  number  of 
whichwasseized  by  the  police.  See  Anti-Sicmitis.m. 
Bibliography  :  MiUhennnuen  aus  dem  Vcrcin  zur  Alunhr 
dc«  .Ajitis6nifti>im)(«,  1899-1905. 
I,  S.   Max. 

PUGILISM.  See  Atiii.ktes  :  Baxdofk,  Bi;x.i.\- 
MiN;  Bi.i.AS((>.  Auii.MiAM:  Belasco,  IsuAKi. ;  Bi;x- 
.lAMiN,  Wii.m.^m;  Bkkxstein,  Joseph;  Bittoo-n, 
Isaac;  Ciioynski,  Joseph;  Eli  as,  Samiei,;  Evans, 
S-4.MUEL;  Mendoza,  Daniel. 

PUL:  A  usurper  who  ascended  the  tlimnc  of 
Babylonia  in  745  n.c.  and  reigned  until  737;  iden- 
tical" with  Tiglath-pileser  III.  He  appears  in  the  list 
of  kings  as  "Pulu,"  but  his  identity  with  Tiglath- 
pileser,  lirst  suggested  by  Rawlinson{"  Athcna'um," 
Aug.  22,  1863),  was  six  years  later  indepenilently 
established    by    Lepsius.      On    his   accession    Pul 
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restored  peace  in  Babvlouia.  In  738  lie  conquered 
Kulliini,  iipparcntlj-  the  Biblical  Caluo  (Isa.  x.  9). 
Tribute  was  levied  also  on  Svria  as  far  south  as 
Samaria.  In  his  inscriptions  iMinal;imu  (=5Iena- 
liem  of  Samaria)  is  mentioned,  jirobably  identical 
with  the  one  mentioned  in  II  Kings  xv.  19.  Tiglath- 
pilescr  speaks  of  himself  as  King  of  Assyria,  of 
Sumer,  and  of  Accad. 

BiBi.in(;R.\pnv:    Sclirader,  K.  G.  F.    pp.  423-4BI1;    Winckler, 
(Itscli.  Ualnjloiikusund  AsftyrieuK,  Leipsic,  jsy:i, 
i:.  (■•■  n.  S.   Fv. 


Src 


PULGAR,  ISAAC  BEN  JOSEPH  IBN. 

IliN   I'l  M.Al:.    IsA.\(     l;l.N    .1(I>KI'1I. 

PULITZER,  JOSEPH  :  American  editor  and 
journalist;  boiii  April  10,  1847,  at  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary; educated  privatel)'.  In  1863  he  left  his  native 
town   for    the 

United      States,  ;:ff^fswnr 

w  h  i  c  li      he  (y^  '      t\-r.ra.T  n 

reached  in  lime  o 

to  eidist  in  the 
Federal  army  as 
a  private  in  a 
e  a  V  a  1  r  y  r  e  g  i  - 
ment.  He  took 
part  in  the  tiglit- 
i  n  g  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 
On  receiving  his 
discharge  and 
failing  to  obtain 
employment  in 
the  city  of  New 
York,  Pulitzer 
■went  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he 
joined  the  staff 
of  the  "West- 
liche  Post,"  first 
as  a  reporter, 
later  as  mana- 
ging editor  and 
joint  proprietor 
(1866-68).  Gain- 
ing prominence 
in  state  polities, 
Pulitzer  was 
elected  to  the 
legislature  of 
Missouri  in  18C9, 
and  in  1872  was 
appointed    dele- 

.gate  to  the  National  Liberal  Republican  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  which  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for 
the  presidency.  In  1874  he  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  Jlissouri  State  Constitutional  Convention.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  of  1876  and  1877  he  acted  as 
correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  "  Sun  "  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  in  the  following  year  jiurchased 
the  St.  Louis  "  Dispatch  "  and  "  Post,"  and.  amalga- 
mating them,  published  the  "  Post-Dispatch,"  which 
quickly  sprang  into  prominence  (1878). 

In  1880  Pulitzer  was  again  active  in  politics,  and 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  and  took  part  in  the  drafting  of  the 
platform.     Three  years  later  he  purchased  the  New 


York  "World,"  which  lie  raised  from  an  insignill- 
cant  sheet  to  an  intliienlial  daily  newspaper.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  New  Y'ork  a  member  of  Congress  for  the  term 
188.")-87,  but  resigned  after  having  served  a  few 
months.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  take  an  act- 
ive interest  in  politics  and  advocated  the  National 
Democratic  ticket,  favorins  the  gold  standard,  iu 
1896. 

In  Aug.,  190:5,  Pulitzer  donated  §1,000,000  to 
Columbia  University  for  the  puri)o.se  of  founding  a 
school  of  journalism,  the  opening  of  which  is  to  be 
postponed  until  after  his  death. 

■\-  F.  II.   V. 

PTJIiPIT  :  In  the  earliest  time  a  post  ("  'aninuid  ") 
was  used  instead  of  a  Jiulpit ;  from  it  the  king  spoke 

to    the    people, 


Interior  of  a  Synagogue,  Showing  the  Pulpit. 

{From  a  fourtccnth-ientury  manuscript  in  the  British  Musvum.) 


TOMS). 

(desk). 


and  from  it  Jo- 
siali  renewed 
with  the  people 
the  covenant  of 
the  Law  before 
the  Lord  (II 
Kings  xi.  14, 
xxiii.  3).  When 
Ezra  returned 
from  Babylon  lie 
"stood  upon  a 
puliiit  ["mig- 
dal "]  of  wood 
.  .  .  made  for 
the  purpose" 
(Nell.  viii.  4),  to 
read  the  law  of 
Moses  in  the 
street  before  the 
people.  In  the 
Talmudic  and 
geonic  periods 
the  pulpit  was 
placed  either  on 
the  Ai.ME.M.\Kor 
in  front  of  the 
Ark;  in  Pales- 
tine it  was 
placed  cm  the  al- 
memar;  else- 
where it  was 
stationed  in 
front  of  the  Ark 

(see  P.\1,ESTINK, 
L.\WS  AND  Cis- 
The  Talmudic  term  for  the  pulpit  is  "  tebali  " 


Whenever  a  fast-day  was  decreed  by  the  bet 

din,  the  desk  was  taken  into  the  street. 

Facing       and  the  elder  (iiakam)  stood  in  front  of 

the  People,  it,  facing  the  people,   and  addressed 

them  in  words  of  humility  (Taan.  ii. 

1).     In  the  synagogue  the  elders  sat  in  the  front 

row  facing  the  people  ami  with  their  backs  toward 

the  side  of  the  Ark.     The  desk  was  idaced  opposite 

the  iK'ople  with  its  back  toward  the  Ark. 

Maimonidcs  states  that  in  the  center  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  placed  the  almemar,  on  which  the  reader  of 
the  Pentateuch  or  the  preacher  stands  in  order  that  he 
mav  be  the  better  heard.     The  Zohar  likewise  places 


Pulpit 
Punctuation 
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the  pulpit  on  the  almciiiar  in  tlic  renter  of  tlic  syn- 
agogue, fiioing  the  Ark.  Tin;  Zohur  culls  the  pul- 
pit "niig.lal  'oz"  (a  strong  tower  ;  Prov.  xviii.  10). 
The  desk  is  ascended  by  si.\  steps,  above  which  is 
an  additional  step  to  receive  the  PeuUiteuch  and  to 
serve  as  a  pulpit  for  the  lecturer.  The  si.\  steps 
represent  those  of  Solomon's  throne  (H  C'hron.  i.x. 
18;  Zohiir,  Wavakhel,  E.t.  206a;  Isaac  Horowitz, 
"Slielah."Xum".  l(54bK 

In  the  case  of  a  large  congregation  the  almcmar, 
with  the  pulpit,  was  originally  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  synagogue  in  order  that  the  voice  of  the 
reader  or  preacher  might  be  heard  by  all  the  wor- 
shipers; whereas  the  hazzan  stood  by  the  Ark,  it 
being  easier  to  follow  him  in  the  familiar  prayers. 
The  jilacing  of  the  almemar  with 
Pulpit  and  the  pulpit  in  the  center  of  the  syna- 
Almemar.  gogue  was  purely  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  not  of  obligation.  In 
later  times,  when  the  congregations  became  smaller, 
the  almemar  was  erected  nearer  the  Ark  (Caro, 
"Kesef  Mishneh"  to  "Yad,"  Tefillah,  xi.  3,  4). 
The  case  of  Orthodoxy  against  Reform,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  regard  to  taking  the  almemar 
from   the    middle  of    the  synagogue  and    placing 


Pulpit  from  a  SynaRogue  at  Modena,  Early  Sixteenth  Century. 

(Now  iu  the  Mu«e«  de  CluDy,  Parll.) 

it  near  the  Ark,  was  not  based  on  Jewish  law,  but  on 
the  adopted  custom,  strengthened  by  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a|)ii:g  Christian  practises. 

In  modern  times  the  Orthodox  Jews  still  keep 
the  almemar  separated  from  tlie  Ark  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  the  synagogue  from  it.  The 
reader  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  the  desk  on  the  al- 
memar, faces  the  Ark.  But  the  preacher's  pulpit  is 
on  the  platform  of  the  Ark  and  facing  the  audience. 


Individual  worshipers  also  use  a  pulpit  or  desk, 
called  a  "stilnder"  or  "stodl"  (=  "stall,"  "statte." 
i.e.,  place)  in  which  to  lock  tluir  tallit.  telillin.  and 
prayer-books. 

Bibi.10(;r.vphv  :    David    Schloslnper,   lUir    Tahtir.   Prf.sbur(r, 

IWil  :  Akiha  .Idseph.  Lrl>  (ui-'/Ijci.  p.  7(i,  LiMiiberg,  1873; 
SchrellttT.  lit  fiiriiiiil  .hi'lai.tni.  p.  1.5;;. 

.\.  J.  D.  E. 

PTJMBEDITA.    Sec  .Vc adkmtks  in  Maiivioma. 

PUMPIANSKI,  AARON  ELIJAH  B. 
ARYEH  LOB  :  Russian  guvciiinient  nilibi  and 
aullmi-;  born  iit  Wiliia  in  IHiio;  died  at  Uiga  April 
26,  l.Si)3.  He  graduated  from  the  rabbinical  school 
of  Wilna  in  1H.")9  and  edited,  in  conjunction  with 
Asher  Wohl,  the  Uussian  supplement  to"lla-Kir- 
mel"  (1800-61).  In  1861  Pumpianski  was  chosen 
government  rabbi  of  Ponevezh,  government  of 
Kovno,  where  he  remained  until  1873;  he  was  then 
elected  to  the  same  ollice  in  the  Jewish  community 
of  Riga,  remaining  there  until  his  death. 

Pumi)ianski  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons in  the  Russian  language  which  he  delivered  in 
Ponevezh  (Riga.  1870);  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalms 
with  a  Russian  translation  and  a  Nen-Hebrew  com- 
mentary (Warsaw,  1871);  "Solomon  Premudroi" 
(Riga,  1882);  a  Russian  drama  which  he  published 
under  the  pseudonym  "I.  Heiman  " ;  "Hldre  Ziy- 
yon,"  Hebrew  poetry,  of  which  the  latter  part  con- 
tains translations  from  Russian  poets,  lie  also 
edited  a  monthly  magazine,  "  Yevreiskiya  ZajMski." 
of  which  twelve  numbers  appeared  in  Riga  in  1881. 
He  wrote  for  that  magazine  and  for  various  other 
Russo-Jewish  and  Ru.ssian  jieriodicals  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  divers  tojiies,  among  them  being  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Courland  and  Livonia. 

Bini.KKiRAPiiv  ;  Ilii-Axif,  vi.  liai:  Snkcilow.  ^ifir  XiUkarnn, 
II.  K"i.  WiiTsiiw.  ls'.«i:  ;/ii-.s7i(i/i<ir.  vi.  SI-.S.I. 
H.  li.  P.    Wl. 

PUNCTUATION  (llebr.  nipj):  When  tlie  Rib- 
lical  text  received  its  tiual  form  iu  the  schools  of 
Palestine  during  the  lirst  and  second  centuries,  and 
the  .Masorah  began  its  task  of  ])reserving  this  text,  it 
consisted  exclusively  of  letters  to  which  were  added 
no  signs  either  to  indicate  the  vowels  or  to  mark  the 
larger  and  smaller  divisions.  The  method  of  read- 
ing this  text,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  con- 
sonants, and  iu  which  only  the  chapters  ("parashiy- 
yot ")  weie  marked,  and  these  merely  by  spaces, 
was  entrusted  to  oral  tradition,  which  was  preserved 
as  accurately  as  the  written  text  itself  by  those 
who  transmitted  the  Masorah — the  scholars  proper, 
the  teachers,  and  the  readers.  At  an  early  jieriod 
the  principle  was  esUiblished,  "  Yesh  em  la-niikrah  " 
(=  "the  reading  has  a  firm  foundation,  a  sure  tradi- 
tion"); but  by  the  side  of  this  was  developed  also 
another  principle,  "Yesh  em  la-masoret "  ( =  " the 
transmission  of  the  written  text  has  a  firm  founda- 
tion ").  On  the  basis  of  this  latter  maxim,  exegesis 
in  its  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Riblical 
text  permitted  itself  to  adopt  a  vocalization  which 
diverged  from  the  traditional  reading  (Racher,  "Die 
Aelteste  Terminologie,"  p.  120). 

In  some  few  passages,  however,  the  written  text 
contained  points  over  individual  letters,  words,  or 
parts  of  words.  These  points,  which  occur  in  ten 
places  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  four  in  the  Prophets, 
and  one  in  the  Hagiographa  (see  Ben  Asher,  "Dilj- 
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duke  lia-Te'amim,"  cd.  Bacr  and  Strack,  p.  48). 
have  ouly  a  critical  or  cxtgetical  value  (see  Blau, 
"  JIassoretische  L'ntersurluingeii,"  pp.  6  ct  iicfj.),  and 
even  in  the  tannaitie  jieriod  there  was  a  rule  for 
tlie  interpietatiiin  of  sucli  wordsj  as 

Original      liad  tliem  (Bacher,  "  Ag.  Tan."  ii.  431). 
Dotted       These  jioints  were  regarded  asanin- 

Letters.  tegral  jiart  of  the  consouantal  text  ; 
later  their  name  ("  nekuddali  "  ;  plural, 
"nekuddot";  see  Cant.  i.  11)  was  applied  to  the 
newly  invented  vowel-points,  and  from  it  was  de- 
rived the  word  "nikkud"  (="  punctuation  "),  a 
"nomen  actionis  "  from  the  verlj  "uikked"  (="to 
punctuate  ").  The  word  "  nekuddah  "  was  used  also 
to  denote  those  parts  of  point-like  individual  letters 
that  resembled  dots  (see  the  passages  cited  by  Levy, 
"Neulicbr.  Wi'irterb."  iii.  434b,  with  which  is  to 
he  compared  Blau,  I.e.  p.  164;  comp.  also  Eccl.  R. 
vii.  1,  where  a  baraita  ou  the  names  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  written  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
states  that  no  point  ["nekuddah  ahat"]  may  be 
omitted  there,  perhaps  meaning  l)y  this  the  hook  of 
the"yod";  comp.  further  Jlen.  29a;  Matt.  v.  18). 
No  trace  of  any  other  points  or  characters  added  to 
the  consonantal  text  of  the  Bible  is  found  in  all  the 
traditional  literature,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to 
punctuation  even  in  the  treatise  Soferim,  which 
dates  at  the  earliest  from  the  si.xth  century,  and 
forms  a  compilation  of  the  rules  for  the  Biblical 
text.  In  this  tractate  onlj-  one  sort  of  punctuation 
is  metitioned  (Soferim  iii.  6  [ed.  Joel  Miiller,  Ger-_ 
man  part,  p.  48]):  "A  copy  of  the  Torah  in  which 
the  verses  are  separated  by  points  ["nikked  "]  may 
not  be  used  for  reading  in  the  S3-nagog\ie." 

Such  points  were  foiindatthe  beginning  of  verses 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Their  use  to  separate 
verses  represents  the  initial  stage  of  the  punctuation 
which  later  developed  into  a  stereotj'ped  body  of 
signs  denoting  vowels  and  accents,  although  noth- 
ing is  known  regarding  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  this  system  or  when  its  first  elements  were  intro- 
duced to  facilitate  the  reading  and 
Beginning's  study  of  the  Bible.     The  oldest  extant 

of  Punc-     manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  d;iting 

tuation.  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
are  punctuated;  and  the  two  great 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  tenth  century,  Saadia  Gaon 
and  the  JIasorite  Aaron  ben  Ashcr,  regarded  vowel- 
pointing  as  a  long-established  component  of  the 
tradition.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  therefore,  that  by 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  ortlie  middle  of 
the  eighth,  punctuation  already  existed  as  a  whole; 
and  there iseveu  historical  justification  for  the  view 
which  regards  the  luiddle  of  the  eighth  century  as 
the  "  terminus  ad  ciuem  "  for  this  innovation.  Thus 
Karaism,  which  arose  sliortly  after  this  period,  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  punctuation ;  otherwise 
the  followers  of  Anan  could  scarcely  have  obeyed 
the  commandment  of  their  teacher  to  search  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  the 
assinnption  that  vowel-pointing  was  evolved  by  the 
Karaites;  for  it  is  incredible  that  rabbinic  Judaism 
should  have  accepted  such  an  innovation  from  a 
hostile  sect,  and  have  developed  it  within  a  short 
time  into  an  essential  part  of  the  tradition.  The 
assertion  that  the  Karaites  Mocha  and  his  sou  Moses, 


both  of  whom  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  invented 
ptmctnation,  as  is  believed  by  Pinsker  and  Gractz, 
is  clearly  nugatory  (see  Harkavy's  note  in  the  He- 
brew translation  of  Graetz's  "Hist."  iii.  19.5).  It 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  certain  that  punc- 
tuation originated  in  the  sixth  and  .seventh  centuries, 
and  thatahout  the  middle  of  the  eighth  vowel-points 
were  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  Bible  as  a 
most  important  aid  to  its  study  and  as  henceforth 
indispensable. 

In  the  texts  employed  in  piiblio  worslii))  (the 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  scroll  of  Esther), 
from  which  the  lessons  were  j)ublicly  read  in  the 
synagogue,  this  innovation  found  no  place.  Tlie 
opposition  of  the  heads  of  Bal)ylonian  Judaism  to 
it  is  shown  by  a  responsum  of  a  gatm  wliich  is  pre- 
served in  the  Mahzor  Vitry  (ed.  Hurwilz,  §  120; 
comp.  "Kerem  Hemed,"  iii.  200i,  in  answer  to  tlie 
question  whether  it  is  forbidden  to  punctuate  the 
scroll  of  the  Law.     The  reply  runs  as  follows: 

"We  have  not  lieard  tliat  the  hook  of  the  I^w  was  ixilnted 
wlien  it  wa.s  (riven  to  Moses.  The  punctuation  was  not  ^iven 
on  Sinai,  hut  Ihesapes  ["ha-lialianiiui  "J  introduoed  it  as  a  siira 
[i.e.,  as  an  e.\t*rnal  aid  for  the  readint'  of  the  Biljle].  We 
should  transgress  the  prohibition  against  addlnjf  anything  to  tlie 
Torah  (Dent.  xlil.  1)  11  we  should  add  the  punctuation  to  the 
Biblical  text ;  and  although  the  division  of  verses  and  the  can- 
tlllatlon  aocordiiin  to  the  meaning  have  been  transiiiltleil  from 
Sinai  to  this  day.  this  tradition  Is,  nevertheless,  an  onil  one.  not 
given  by  means  of  marks  of  punctuation  [*'  simane  nekldab  "]." 

According  to  Gratz  ("Gesch."  v.  .555),  who,  how- 
ever, arbitrarily  prefixes  the  gaon's  name,  theautlior 
of  the  responsum  was  Natronai  ben  Hilai,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

At  all  events,  this  responsum  expresses  the  view 
that  prevailed  in  the  geonie  school  regarding  punc- 
tuation ;  namely,  the  pronunciation  and  the  accentu- 
ation of  the  text  were  transmitted  together  with  it 
as  objects  of  oral  instruction,  while  the 
Represent  visible  signs  of  this  pronunciation  and 
Tradition,  accentuation  were  introduced  by  the 
sages.  Thus  the  Geouim  recognized 
the  appropriateness  of  punctuation  in  those  copies 
of  the  Bible  which  were  not  employed  in  public 
worship,  and  at  the  same  time  they  traced  its 
origin  to  those  who  transmitted  tradition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is,  unfortunately,  not  clear  what 
"sages"  are  meant  in  the  responsum,  whether  Tan- 
naim,  Amoraim,  or  even  those  <if  later  date.  The 
same  view  of  the  importance  and  origin  of  vowel- 
pointing  is  expressed  by  Judah  ha-Levi  ("Cuzaii," 
iii.  31 ;  comp.  Bacher,  "  Die  Bibelexegese  der  JU- 
discheu  Religionsphilosopheu,"  ]i.  1 10).  Ben  Ashcr's 
(/.c.)  rimed  prose  eulogy  of  punctuation  (!$  !))  does 
not  disclose  his  view  of  its  origin.  He  speaks,  it  is 
true,  of  the  "countless  points,"  as  if  they  were  in- 
separably connected  with  the  letters  in  the  tratli- 
tional  text;  but  it  isimpossible  to  read  either  in  this 
paragraph  or  in  that  on  the  accents  (t;  1(>)  the  view 
which  was  ex pres.sed  two  centuries  later  by  Judah 
lladassi,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Karaite  school, 
who  declared  ("  Kshkol  lia-Kofer."  ch.  cl.xxiii.)  that 
God  had  not  given  the  Torah  without  vowel-points 
and  accents.  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  the- 
ory which  was  opposed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Elijah  Levita,  when  he  ex|iressed  in  his  "  Jlassoret 
ha-Massoret  "  his  conviction  that  the  old  view  of  the 
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late  origin  of  puiictimtioii  was  llie  only  oiiu  which 
was  justifiulilc. 

Tlie  piiililem  as  to  the  source  of  punctuation  lias 
boon  ably  treated  by  Oraelz  in  his  studies  on  the 
origin  of    the  vowel  imints  in   Hebrew  ("Monals- 
schrift."  18!)1,   pp.  34S-3GT.  3itr>-403), 
The  on  the  necentniaiks  in  Hebrew  (ib. 

Source.  1KS3.  pp.  :i89-4(l!)),  and  on  the  use  and 
signilicaneeof  thedage»h((7<.  1M87,  pp. 
425— l.)l.  47;J-497).  Especially  instructive  is  his  the- 
ory tliat  in  tlie  old  Masoretic  expressions  "above" 
and  "below"  ("nii-le'el"  and  "niilera" "),  which 
.served  to  distinguish  similar  forms  from  each  other, 
there  is  a  relic  of  the  i)eriod  in  which  this  dilTer- 
entiation  was  ellected  by  pointing,  since  in  the  case 
of  that  form  of  the  word  which  contained  the  strong 
or  long  vowel  the  point  was  placed  above,  and  in 
that  wliicli  contained  tlie  weak  or  short  vowel  it  ap- 
peared below.  These  points  were  not  vowel-points, 
but  nevertheless  indicated  the  vocalic  pronunciation 
of  the  te.\t,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  system- 
atic vocalization.  The  aMempt  to  prove  that  ac- 
centual ]ioints  had  similar  forerunners  has  been  made 
by  BUchler  in  his  dissertation  "Zur  Entstchung  und 
Entwickelung  der  Ilebriiischen  Acccute "  (Vienna, 
1891):  but  \infortunalely  not  even  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  a  manuscript  has  been  jireserved  from  the 
period  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  such  an  antecedent 
system  of  points  was  u.sed  in  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  although  there  are  Syriac  nianuscri])ts  prior 
to  the  si.\th  century  that  contain  an  analogous  sys- 
tem of  points  and  one  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
.systematic  Syriac  punctuation.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  both  these  preliminary  jioints  and  the  fnlly  de- 
veloped Syriac  system  of  punctuation  intliienced 
the  Jewish  Masoriles:  and  particularly  is  it  very 
probable  that  theintii)diiclion  of  vocalization  among 
the  Nestoriansof  eastern  Syria  immediately  afTected 
the  Jewish  scholars  of  Babylonia.  It  was  doubtless 
in  Babylonia,  too.  that  vowel-points  were  first  intro- 
duced and  systematized.  An  important  jioint  of 
evidence  for  the  Babylonian  origin  of  Jewish  punc- 
tuation is  found  in  the  u.se  of  the  same  vowel-point 
('■  kamez  '■)  for  the  two  vowels  which  were  pro- 
nounceil  in  Palestine  as"  a"  and  "6,"  and  for  which, 
conserpiently,  had  the  system  of  vocalization  origi- 
nated in  Palestine,  two  different  iioints  would  have 
been  employed.  In  Babylonia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
former  of  these  two  vowels  was  pronounced  as  an 
open  "o"  (a),  so  that  qualitatively  it  appro.ximated 
"6."  A  single  jioint  was  chosen  for  both  vowels, 
especially  as  the  quantity  of  vowels  was  disregarded 
in  the  punctuation. 

The  system  of  iiunctuation  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  oldest  one  known  is  the  so-calleil  Babylonian. 
This    system   after    having  fallen  into  disuse  wsis 
forgotten  until   the  middle  of  the  nineteenth   cen- 
tury, when  knowledge  of  it  was  revived  from  old 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  more  mod- 
ern  ones  which   were    brought    from 
Various      southern  Arabia  to  Europe;  for  it  was 
Systems,     employed  by  the  Jews  of  Yemen  until 
very    recent  times,    although    it   has 
been  now  superseded  by  the  regular  system.     The 
Babylonian  system  of  punctuation,  which  is  termed 
also  Assvrian  or  Eastern,  exists  in  three  verv  diver- 


I  gent  forms,  which,  however,  agree  in  their  main 
vowel-signs,  having  as  their  special  characteristic 
that  the  vowel  points  are  written  above  the  letter* 
(whence  the  system  is  called  the  supraliiiear).  Op- 
posed to  the  Babylonian  punctuation  is  tlu  Tiberian, 
which  receives  its  name  from  Tiberias,  the  seat  of 
the  Palestinian  .Ma.soriles.  Owing  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  lhe.se  .scholars,  it  completely  sui)erseded 
the  Babylonian  system,  so  that  it  became  author- 
itative not  only  for  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  but 
also  for  all  investigations  of  Hebrew  jihonology  and 
morjihology,  Hebrew  grammar  being  entirely  based 
upon  and  develoiicd  from  Tiberian  i)unclualion. 

The  brief  aci'oiiut  of  the  systems  of  puiutuation 
to  be  given  in  this  article  disregards  the  marks  of 
accentuation,  since  this  subject  has  been  treated 
under  Accknts  in  Hkhuhw.  To  the  bililiography 
of  that  article  may.  however,  now  be  addid  I'raeto- 
rius,  "Ueber  die  HcrUimft  der  Hebiaischen  Ac- 
cente"  (Vienna,  1901),  and  Kahle,  "Zur  Geschiclite 
der  Hebiaischen  Acceiite"  (in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  Iv. 
167-191).     See  also  Vocai.iza-iion. 

The  Babylonian  System  of  Punctuation : 
(I)  The  simiile  form,  adopted  in  a  large  numhcrof 
manuscripts  from  Yenun  lucscived  in  the  British 
Museum.  Tlie.se  manuscripts  date  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  seventeenth  century  and  contain  texts  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Targums(see  list  in  Merx,  "Chres- 
tomathia  Targumica,"  p.  xv.,  Berlin,  1888).  Mar- 
goliouth  gives  ("Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch."  .\v.  XGH  e( 
seq.)  a  survey  of  the  vowel-points  of  the  oldest  two 
of  these  manuscripts  (Or.  1467.  2363).  The  points 
indicating  the  six  vowels  arc  as   follows:  Ijainez, 

3;  patah,3;  holem,12,  2:  sliurek,  n.  3;zere. '3.  3; 
Iiirelj,  '3.  3;  while  the  vocal  "shewa  mobile  "  (l.iatef) 
is  denote<l  by  a  horizontal  line.  3.  The  six  vowel- 
jioints  of  the  Babylonian  .system  fall  into  three 
groups  of  two  |)oiuts  each.  These  are  apparently 
derived  from  the  tlin'e  vowel-letters  found  in  the 
Biblical  text  (K.  1.  '):  for  the  signsof  the  first  group 
are  abbreviations  of  the  X:  in  the  .second  the  1  is 
given  entire,  either  as  a  single  vertical  stroke,  or  as 
two  dots  one  above  the  other:  while  the  third  group 
uses  for  the  "i"a  single  dot  representing  the  '  and  for 
the  zere  two  dots  one  over  the  other.  (For  other  ex- 
planations of  these  points  see  Piaelorius,  "Ueber  das 
Babyloiiische  Puiiktutionssystcm  des  Ilebriiischen," 
in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  liii.  181-196:  Margolioulh,  I.e. ;  anil 
Friedlander.  in  "  Monat.sschrift,"  1894,  p.  315.)  The 
two  manuscripts  cited  above  also  have  a  sign  for  the 

rafe  over  the  letters  n"S"31  J'3.  as  in  3:  but  a  point 
for  the  dagesh  within  the  letters  is  found  only  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  not  in  the  Targum. 

(2)  Thecomplex  form,  found  in  the  famous  codex 
of  the  Prophets  dating  from  916  and  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  in  certain 
fragments  in  the  .same  collection.  The  vowel-points 
are  the  same  as  in  the  simple  system,  cxcejit  that 
when  the  "waw"  is  written  plene,  shurelj  is  rep- 
resented by  a  point  within  it,  e.g.,  13,  not  13- 
Combinations  of  these  points  with  the  stroke  of  the 
l.iatef,  however,  form  new  points  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  vowels  within  the  word  and  the  con- 
sequent modifications  of  pronunciation,  thus  giving 
rise   to  the  following  vowel-signs:  JL.  kamez  be- 
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fore  a  dagesh  forte  (as  in  'Ji,  Isa.  liv.  1);  ~y  ,  patal.i 
before  a  dagesh  forte  (as  in  l^pl,  Ilab.  i.  8);  J^, 
sliurelj;  before  a  dagesli  forte  (as  in  D73,  ib-  i-  6); 
~  ,  zcre  (the  scgol  of  tlie  Tiberian  system)  before 
a  dagesh  forte  (as  in  IISXI.  Isa.  xlix.  8) :  ^,  hirelj; 
before  a  dagesh  forte  (as  in  ripDn.  Hab.  iii.  1) ;  and 

also  A  ._L.  JL.  _L,  for  kamez  (nntTD.  Mai.  i.  14), 
shurek  (inSOn,  Hos.  vii.  4),  zere  (laiV  Ilab.  ii.  1), 
and  liirck  ("IVOK'.  «''•  iii-  2)  in  a  closed  syllable.  For 
patuh  in  a  clo.sed  syllable  (as  in  Ci30,  Hab.  ii.  9)  the 
vowel-point  is  not  y_  ,  but  -•  ,  this  being  perhaps 
imitated  from  the  similar  Syriae  point  zekafa,  al- 
thongh  the  last-named  corresi)onds  to  the  kamez. 
No  combinations  are  formed  from  the  holcm  (_:_). 
Of  the  combinations  used  in  closed  syllables  three 
(  i  ,  ji  ,  ^  ),  serve  to  designate  semivowels  with 
gutturals,  and  thus  correspond  to  the  t:  ,  ~^",  and 
T^  of  the  Tiberian  punctuation. 

(3)  A  third  form  of  Babylonian  punctuation  is 
fotmd  in  some  fi'agmcnts  that  contain  te.xts  of  the 
Bible  written  in  shorthand  (see  Neubaner  in  "J. 
Q.  \i.  "  vii.  361 ;  Friedliinder,  ib.  56-t  et  sec/. ;  idem,  in 
"Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch."  1896,  jip-  86  et  ser/. ;  Kahle, 
"BeitrSge  znr  Geschichte  der  Ilebriiisclien  Piinkta- 
tiou,"  in  Stade's  "Zeitschrift,"  x.\i.  273  ct  .mi.)  as 
well  as  in  some  Hebrew  poems  published  by  Levias 
in  the  "Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xv.  '['il  ct  siij.  The 
vowel-points  of  this  systeiu  have  the  following  forms : 

kamez,  2  ■  patah,  2 :  holem,  3 ;  shurek.  ^S ;  zere,  N ;  and 
hirek.x.  To  these  may  be  added  asaseventh  vowel- 
point  the  2,  which  corresponds  to  the  Tiberian  segol 
and  is  also  used  for  the  vocal  shewa.  This  note- 
worthy form  of  Babylonian  punctuation  agrees 
with  the  Tiberian  in  the  seventh  vowel  and  in  the 
point  for  the  patah,  while  it  harmonizes  with  both 
the  principal  types  of  the  Babylonian  system  in 
that  the  points  are  above  the  letters.  The  vowel- 
points  themselves,  however,  are  absolutely  dilTerent 
from  those  of  the  first  two  forms,  whose  sign  for  the 
holcm  denotes  hirek  in  the  third  system,  while  tlieir 
shurek  sign  is  used  to  represent  kamez,  and  Iheir 
zere,  shurek  (for  further  details  see  Friedliinder  and 
Kahle,  I.e.).  The  existence  of  this  third  foini  of 
snpralinear  punctuation  is  especially  interesting  as 
showing  that  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  fix  in 
writing  the  vowel  ]ironunciation  of  the  text  of  the  Bi- 
ble. Of  these  three  .systems  only  the  first  survived 
for  any  length  of  time,  and,  as  already  noted,  it 
was  employed  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century 
not  only  in  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  and  the  Targum, 
but  also  in  writing  poetry  (see  "Berliner  Fest- 
schrift," pp.  18,  30).  It  was  most  fortunate  and 
important  for  the  development  of  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  that  the  Babylonian  system 
of  punctuation,  already  existing  in  divergent  forms, 
was  superseded  by  the  Tiberian,  which  attained  un- 
disput<'d  supremacy. 

The  Tiberian  System :  Tliis  contains  seven 
vowel-points,  the  segol  being  added  to  the  Baby- 
lonian .system.  Its  inventors,  proceeding  partly  on 
the  basis  of  a  divergent  pronunciation  of  the  vowels, 
confined  the  dilferent  cases  in  which  there  had  been 
applied  in  the  Babylonian  system  the  jiatah,  the  zeie, 
or  the  Inrek  to  a  single  vowel,  which  was  a  shading 


of  the  patah  to  "a"  or  "6,"  inventing  for  this  the 
vowx'l-point  ~r.  This,  like  the  others,  excepting 
the  holem,  was  written  under  the  letter,  not  above 
it.  Zere  and  hirek  had  the  same  points  (~^,  ~r^ 
as  in  the  supralinear  punctuation,  while  the  signs 
for  kamez  and  jiatah  {~t~,  ";  )  were  apparently 
only  abbreviations  of  the  Babylonian  signs.  Ho- 
lem was  written  with  a  single  point  instead  of  with 
two  as  in  the  Babylonian  system,  while  in  case 
shurek  was  written  plcne  with  "  waw,"  it  was  des- 
ignated, as  in  the  complicated  Babylonian  .system, 
by  a  point  within  the  "waw,"  or,  if  the  "waw" 
was  lacking,  by  a  jjoint  between  two  others  which 
were  arranged  obliquely  (T~).  To  indicate  the 
semi-vowel  (vocal  shewa),  and  at  the  same  time  to 
designate  that  a  consonant  was  vowelless  (silent 
shewa),  two  points  one  above  the  other  were  em- 
ployed (~r),  with  which  the  segol  or  shewa  of  the 
third  system  of  su])ralinear  iiuucUiation  (__)  may 
be  compared.  To  give  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the 
shewa  with  gutturals,  one  of  the  three  vowel-points 
for  kamez,  patah,  and  segol  was  employed  in  com- 
bination, thus  giving  rise  to  the  signs  TT,  ~^J~,  ~. 
The  Tiberian  system  ailds  to  these  vowel-points 
the  signs  for  dagesh  (3)  and  rafe  (3),  which  arc 
of  much  importance  in  the  rules  for  vocaliza- 
tion. This  system,  as  has  been  noted  above,  al- 
though developed  bj'  the  JIasoretic  school  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  Babylonian  in  origin,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  became  localized  at  Tiberias  by  Babylonian 
Masorites  who  settled  there  (see  Bacher,  "  Die  An- 
fange  der  Ilebrilischen  Grammatik,"  pp.  15,  19; 
Steinschnei<lcr,  "Vorlesungen  i'lber  die  Kunde  He- 
braischer  Ilandsehriften,"  p.  12). 

The  names  of  the  seven  vowels  or  of  their  points 
as  given  in  the  Tiberian  system  are  first  found  com- 
plete in  Saadia  (commentary  on  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah," 
ed.  Amsterdaiu,  p.  42),  and  areas  follows:  "kamez," 
"patah,"  "holem,"  "segol,"  "hirelj,"  "zere,"  and 
"shurek."  With  the  exception  of  "segol,"  the 
Aramaic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "eshkol"  (clus- 
ter of  grapes,  so  called  because  of  the  shape  of  the 
vowel-point  TT).  these  words  are  properly  to  be 
read  as  substantives  of  the  segolate  class:  "kcmez," 
"petah"  "l.ielem,"  "herek,"  "zcri,"  and  "sherelj." 

With     the    older     grammarians     the 

Names       names  of  the  vowels  still  have  their 

of  Vowels,   original  form  ;   but  later  the  tendency 

to  introduce  the  sound  of  each  vowel 
into  its  name  led  to  the  linguistic  monstrosities  which 
are  still  current,  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  of  the  vowel  is  jironounced  with  the 
vowel  sound  it  designates.  The  names  of  the  vowels, 
again,  with  the  cxcei)tion  of  the  segol,  refer  to  the 
sounds  themselves,  ami  not  to  the  signs,  being 
older  than  the  latter  and  traceable  to  the  instruc- 
tion which  teachers  gave  thcirpupilsat  a  very  early 
jieriod  to  impress  upon  them  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. Thus,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  "a" 
vowels,  one  shading  into  "o,"  and  theother  preserv- 
ing the  pure  "a"  sound,  ))upils  were  instructed  to 
"round  the  mouth"  (hence  "kemez").  and  to  "open 
the  moutii  "  (hence  "  petah  "  ;  or  in  Aramaic,  accord- 
ing to  a  Masoretic  note,  "  miftah  puma  "  :  see  further 
Btuher,  I.e.  pp.  15-17).  At  a  very  early  period  the 
holem  was  called  also  the  "fulness  of  the  mouth" 
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("mclo  fum"),  and  the  sliurel>  the  "rouiuliiig  of  tlie 
mouth"  C'lfibbtiz  fum."  from  whidi  "kiibl)ii?,"  the 
hiter  mime  for  "u."  was  derived).  It  was  not  until 
the  liftecnth  eenlury  that  the  term  "  melo  fum" 
was  iiitrodueed  as  a  name  for  thcshurelj  (see  Nestle 
and  Bacher  in  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  Iviii.).  The  seven 
vowels  of  the  Tiberian  system  were  eallcd  "the 
seven  kinjjs"  by  15en  Asher  (/.c.  ]>.  34).  as  determin- 
in;;  the  forms  of  speech;  and  this  designation  was 
retained  even  by  the  grammarians,  theshewa.  which 
Ben  Asher  regarded  as  an  eighth  vowel,  being 
added. 

After  Hebrew  grammar  had  been  placed  (m  ascien- 
title  basis  by  .Juilah  l.Iayyuj  and  hisschool.  the  theory 
of  the  vowelsand  Iheir  uiiniber  was  essentially  modi- 
fied. A  knowledge  of  Latin  grainn)ar  led  Joseph 
Kimhi  (see  his  "Sefcr  Zikkaroii,"  ed.  Bacher,  p.  17) 
to  distinguish  long  and  short  vowels  in  Hebrew  and 
thus  to  introduce  the  factor  of  ipiantily  into  the 
theory  of  the  vowels.  He  thus  postulated  ten 
vowels,  dividing  kamez  into  two,  a  short  (desig- 
nated as  the  short  vowel  of  holem)  and  a  long  one 
(with  i)atah  as  its  short  vowel).  He  likewise  di- 
vided the  birek  into  two  vowels  (I,  I),  and  tJie  shurek 
into  two  (n,  fi),  while  he  regarded  segol  as  a  short 
vowel  (e)  and  zere  as  long  (e).  This  innovation, 
which  its  author's  sous,  Moses  and  David  Kiud.ii, 
introduced  into  their  grammars,  gradually  attained 
supremacy  in  the  presentation  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Tiberian  school.  Since  the  luinctuation  wasnot 
altered,  however,  there  was  a  continual  discrepancy 
between  the  old  system  of  "the  seven  kings,"  which 
regarded  merely  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  and  the 
new  system  of  live  long  vowelsand  five  short,  this 
incongruity  leading  to  confusion  even  in  grammat- 
ical literature. 

Punctuation,  the  most  important  product  of  the 

activity  of  the  JIasoritcs  of  the  early  geonic  period, 

itself  became  an  object  of  Iheir  studies;  so  that  the 

determination  of  vocalization  and  its 

Masoretic    variations  formed  the  basis  of  a  con- 

Punc-        troversy  between  Ben  Asher  and  Ben 

tuation.  Xaphtali,  who  may  be  termed  the  last 
Masoritcs  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  When  the  reading  of  the  ISiblical  te.\t  with 
the  help  of  jioints  to  indicate  vowels  and  accents 
had  once  been  fl.ved  in  writing,  it  became  all  impor- 
tant to  add  these  points  accurately  and  correctly  to 
the  consonantal  manuscrijits  of  the  Bible.  Punctu- 
ation thus  became  a  li'arned  profession,  even  though 
the  "punctuators"  C'nakdanini  ").  who  tlourislicd 
especially  in  Germany,  France,  and  ICngland,  arc  not 
mentioned  by  this  title  before  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  establishment  of  their  rules,  on  which  some 
of  them  wrote  special  treatises,  the  best  known  be- 
ing the  "Sefcr  ha-Xikkud  "  of  Moses  ha-Nakdan, 
the  nakdaniiu  made  frequent  use  of  the  writings 
of  the  grammarians  (see  Steinschneider,  l.c  ]>. 
15;  Zunz,  "Z.  O."  jip.  107  it  siq. ;  and  Nakd.vni.m). 
Hebrew  grammatical  .science  is  base<l  upon  the  jMaso- 
relic  punctuation  and  it.s  rules.  The  "nikkud  "  (a 
term  first  found  in  Ben  Asher;  Bacher.  I.e.  p.  26) 
brought  together  the  nir)st  important  material  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language;  and  it  may 
even  be  sjiid  that  in  llie  Masoretic  punctuation,  and 
the  phonology  and  morphology  which  it  establish(<l. 


the  whole  of  Hebrew  grammar  was  implied.  The 
first  Hebrew  grannnarian  known.  Saadia,  wrote  a 
work  on  "nikkud."  although  this  is  known  only 
from  a  citation  (in  Hashi  on  Ps.  .\lv.  10),  and  Ju 
dah  Hayyuj  also  wrote  a  "  Kitab  alTankil."  or 
"Book  of  Punctuation."  containing  rules  for  vowels 
and  accents,  and  devoting  itself  i)articularly  to 
the  segolate  nouns.  Jlore  closely  related  to  the  real 
teachings  of  the  Masorites  is  the  "Introduction  for 
the  Header  of  the  Bible,"  written  by  another  gram- 
marian of  the  Sjjanish  golden  age,  Judah  ibn  Ba- 
laam. The  theory  of  vowels  and  accents,  however, 
is  treated  by  the  older  Hebrew  granunarians  only  in 
passing,  or  even  receives  no  special  notice  at  all, 
since  they  considered  this  subject  as  the  special 
property  of  the  Masorah ;  nor  was  it  until  centuries 
later  that  this  portion  of  Hebrew  grammar  became 
an  integral  part  of  the  science  under  the  name  of 
"nikkud." 

Punctuation,  originally  confined  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  was  used  also  for  other  works  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature in  so  far  as  they  were  written  with  Hebrew 

letters.      It  was  therefore  emi)loyed 

Applica-      not    only   in     Hebrew   and   Aiamaic 

tion.  books,   especially   the   liturgical   and 

poetical  works  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
Mishnah  and  the  Targum,  but  also  in  compositions 
in  other  languages.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Jud;po-Ger- 
man  books  of  modern  times  are  made  more  clear  by 
pointing,  although  the  vowels  are  usually  desig- 
nated by  the  vowel-letters.  In  like  manner  recent 
Judao-Persian  books,  which  are  almost  exclu- 
sively pojiular  in  character,  are,  nearly  without  ex- 
ception, punctuated,  and  this  is  also  true  of  a  great 
portion  of  Judieo-Persian  manu.scripts.  On  the 
punctuation  of  Arabic  texts  among  the  Jews  of 
Yemen  see  "  Berliner-Feslschrift,"  ji]).  12-1(;. 

The  oldest  statement  regarding  the  sujiremacy  of 
Tiberian  punctuation  over  Babylonian  is  found  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Pentatciuh  (Codex  De  Ho.ssi  No. 
12),  whieli  states  that  the  Targum  in  this  codex  (or 
in  its  original)  was  copied  from  one  brought  from 
Babylonia,  which  was  "pimctuateil  above  with  the 
nikkud  of  the  land  of  Asshur,"  this  being  changed 
bv  the  copyist  to  the  Tiberian  system  (Zunz,  "Z. 
G."  p.  110;  Luzzatto,  in'MlalikcIt  Kedem,"  1847, 
p.  24),  while  a  similar  transcription  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Sabbionetta  edition  of  the  Targum  Onkelos 
of  1557  (see  Berliner,  "Targum  Onljelos,"  ii.  1H7  et 
seq.).  A  noteworthy  passage  is  found  in  the  Slah- 
zor  Vilry  (introduction  to  Aliot.  eil.  Hnrwitz.  j), 
4H2):  "The  Tiberian  punctuation  is  not  like  ours, 
and  neither  is  it  like  that  of  the  land  of  Israel." 
This  statement  is  vminlclligible.  uidess  it  be  as- 
sumed that  its  author  was  a  Babylonian  scholar, 
who  designated  the  Babylonian  vowcl-jjointing  as 
"ours"  ("niiikud  sbe-lanu  "),  while  "  jiunctuation 
of  Palestine."  which  differed  from  that  of  Tiberias, 
may  denote  the  third  form  of  su])ralinear  i)imetua- 
tion  (see  Friedlander  in  "Proc.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch." 
1891.  pp.  86-98;  conqi.  Kahle,  l.c.  xxi.  27."ij.  These 
forgotten  statements  first  became  known  to  Jewish 
science  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  at  the  same  time,  after  centuries  of  oblivion, 
specimens  of  this  method  of  vowel-pointing  were 
brought  to  light,  being  first  published  in  the  He- 
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lircw  journal  "Ziyyon"  (1841,  i.  152).  Tlie  first 
tliorougli  account  of  this  system  of  punctuation  was 
given  in  1869  in  Pinsker's  Hebrew  "Introduction  to 
tlie  Babylonian-Hebrew  Systems  of  Vowel-Poiiit- 
iiig."  where  its  complicated  form  is  described  on  the 
basis  of  the  codex  of  the  Prophets  dating  from  91G. 
Since  the  eightli  decade  of  tlie  nineteenth  century  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  brought  from  southern 
Arabia  to  Europe  have  furnished  abundant  data  re- 
garding tlie  simple  variety  of  the  supralincar  punc- 
tuation.    See  Vocalization'. 

Bibliography  :  In  addition  to  the  worlis  cited  in  the  body  of 
this  artkie  see  the  bibliotrraphv  of  Vocalization. 
T.  W.    li. 

PUNISHMENT  :  It  has  been  shown  in  the  arti- 
cles Capital  Pinishment,  Chime,  Homicide,  and 
Sthipes  that  a  court  may  inflict  for  the  violation 
of  one  of  the  prohibitive  laws  a  .sentence  of:  (1) 
death  in  one  of  four  different  forms;  (2)  e.xilc  to  one 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  in  the  case  of  involuntary 
manslaughter;  (3)  stripes,  not  to  exceed  forty;  in 
practise  thirty-nine  or  less.  In  Jew.  Enxvc.  iv. 
3.i8b,  .f.!'.  Chime,  some  ratlier  irregular  iiunishments 
liave  been  referred  to.  The  offenses  against  prop- 
erty, such  as  theft,  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  a  de- 
posit, embezzlement,  robbery  (see  Bailments;  Em- 
BEZZLE.MENT;  RoBBERT ;  Theft),  are  punislicd  Only 
by  the  exaction  of  more  than  the  value  of  the  thing 
taken,  the  excess  going  to  the  injured  party,  and 
thus  differing  from  a  true  fine  or  forfeiture  to  the 
community.  The  housebreaker  is  liable  to  be  slain 
with  impunity. 

A  fine  in  the  modern  sense  is  unknown  to  Scrip- 
ture, unless  the  guilt-offering  discussed  in  Lev.  v. 
can  be  considered  in  that  light.  Tlie 
Fines.  paj'ment  of  one  liundred  shekels 
by  a  husband  who  has  falsely  ac- 
cused his  newly  wedded  wife,  under  the  provision 
in  Deuteronomy  goes  to  the  wife's  father;  the 
"  bridal  price  "  ("  mohar  ")  for  seducing  a  virgin  and 
the  mulct  of  fifty  shekels  for  ravishing  one  go  to 
the  girl's  father. 

So  much  for  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  But  when  the  power  to  deal  with  crime  in 
the  regular  way  was  slipping  away  from  the  Jewisli 
courts,  the  sages  contrived  the  lesser  and  the  greater 
ExcoMMiNiCATioN,  Called  by  them  "niddui"  and 
"l.ierem,"  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  community 
over  its  backsliding  or  refractory  members.  They 
laid  down  also  the  dangerous  doctrine  that  in  an 
emergency  steps  may  be  taken  to  keep  down  ex- 
cesses (niS'lS-  the  German  "  Ausgelassenheit "). 
steps  which  are  allowable  only  "for  the  hour" 
and  can  not  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Thedoctrine 
was  broached  in  a  baraita  by  R.  Eliezer  ben  Jacob 
(Sanh.  4f)a): 

"  I  have  lieard  [i.r..  I  have  the  tradition  from  my  teuoliersl 

that  a  c-niirt  may  whip  or  otherwise  punisli  when*  this  ran  not  lie 

done  a<Tording  to  the  Torali,  not  indeed  to  transfrn'ss  thi'  words 

of  the  Torah,  l)nt  in  order  to  make  a  fence 

Cases  of      around  it.    So  it  was  done  to  one  who  at  tlie 

Emergency,  time  of  the  Greeks  [i.e..  during  the  war  apainst 

Antinehus]  was  found  riding  on  tlie  Sabbatli ; 

they  brought  him  liefure  the  court  and  [under  Its  orders]  stoned 

him  to  death— nut  liecause  he  was  guilty  of  any  capital  oITense. 

bat  because  the  hiiur  made  it  necessary  ;  and  again  there  was  a 

man  wlio  had  cohabited  with'his  wife  under  a  llg-tree  [i.e.. 

in  public  and  fn  open  day]  and  was  whipped  [received  forty 

stripes]  for  it." 

X.-18 


It  may  be  remarked  thtit  as  early  us  the  ilishnah 
(see  Xaz.  iv.  3)  a  "beating  for  disobedience"  ("mak 
kat  mardut '')  was  prescribed  in  a  case  in  which  no 
Biblical  prohibition  was  actually  violated,  though 
there  was  an  intent  to  commit  such  violation.  The 
case  is  that  of  a  womjiu  who,  not  knowing  that  licr 
husband  lias  dissolved  her  Nazarite  vow,  but  be- 
lieving herself  to  be  still  bound  by  it,  lias  drunk 
wine  or  touched  the  dead.  The  same  phrase.  "  mak- 
kat  mardut,"  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  sense  and 
application  in  the  Talmud  (Ket.  45b  et  al.). 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  act  of  Simeon  ben 
Shetal.i,  the  head  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Jtuina'us;  lie  caused,  by  a  sort 
of  court  martial,  eighty  women  guilty  of  rioting  at 
Ashkelon  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day. 

Wiien  the  Jews  came  to  live  in  exile,  and,  by 
the  doctrine  that  only  "ordained  judges"  can  in- 
flict Scriptural  punishment,  were  prevented  from 
enforcing,  under  regular  legal  forms,  any  discipline 
against  lawbreakers  even  though  the  Gentile  gov- 
ernment might  give  them  ample  autonomy  for  the 
purpose,  tliey  had  to  resort  to  the  principle  that  an 
emergency  overrides  and  supplants  the  written  law. 
This  principle  is  expressed  by  JIaimonides  ("  Yad," 
Sanhedrin,  xxiv.),  by  Jacob  ben  Asher  in  his  Arba' 
Turim,  and  again  in  the  Shulhan  'Ariik,  Hoshen 
Mi.shpat,  §  2,  substantially  in  the  words  of  the  fore- 
going baraita;  and  the  codifiers  add  the  important 
clause  that  if  the  defendant  be  "defiant  and  power- 
ful "  ("allim  ")  they  may  work  out  his  punishment 
through  the  power  of  the  Gentileauthorilics.  This 
procedure  is  justified  under  the  Mishnah  (Git.  ix. 
8):  "A  bill  of  divorcement,  written  under  compul- 
sion of  Israel  [a  Jewisli  court],  is  valid  ;  under  com- 
pulsion of  Gentiles,  it  is  invalid;  but  if  Gentiles  use 
force,  saying  [to  the  husband], '  Do  what  the  Israelites 
demand,'  it  is  valid."  The  codifiers  seek  to  miti- 
gate these  dangerous  rules  by  declaring;  "All  these 
things  must  be  for  God's  greater  glory  ["  li'-shem 
shamayim  "],  and  must  be  directed  by  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age,  or  at  least  by  the  best  men  in  the 
community. "  Maimonides,  in  his  zeal  to  stem  a  flood 
of  heres}-  and  apostasy,  goes  further  than  Joseph 
Caro;  he  names  among  the  measures  of  repression 
imprisonment  in  a  very  harsh  form. 

ReMA,  in  his  gloss  upon  Hoshen  Mishpat,  §  2. 

gives  a  practical  hint :  "  It  has  become  customary  in 

many   places  that  where  a  man   has 

Fines        done   a   thing   for   which   under   the 

Instead  of  Mosaic  law  he  ought  to  receive  forty 

Stripes.  stripes,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  forty 
florins."  Here  is  found  at  last  a  true 
fine  and  a  penalty  easy  of  enforcement.  As  there 
is  no  injured  party  to  whom  the  forty  florins  ("ze- 
hubim")  can  be  paid,  they  must  needs  go  into  the 
coffers  of  the  community.     See  also   Fines   and 

FonFEITlUE. 

E.  0.  L.  X.  D. 

PUPILS    AND    TEACHERS.      See     Peda- 

GOfilCS. 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE.     See  Sale. 

PURCHASE     UNDER     MISTAKE.       See 

FuAiK  AND  Mistake. 
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PTTRGATOBT :  An  intermfdiate  slate  tlirougli 
wliicli  souls  air  to  pass  in  ordor  to  be  puiilicd  from 
sin  hcforc  they  arc  admitted  into  tlic  liuaveiily  para- 
disc.  The  belief  in  purgatory,  fundamental  with 
tlieUonian  C'atliolie  Clnireli,  is  based  by  the  Cluireli 
nuthorilics  chielly  upon  H  Mace.  xii.  44-45:  "If  ho 
[Judas]  had  not  hoped  that  they  that  were  slain 
slionid  have  risen  again  it  had  been  supertluoiis  and 
vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  .  .  .  Whereupon  he 
made  an  atonement  that  they  might  be  delivered 
from  sin";  for  this  indicates  that  souls  after  death 
pass  through  an  inlermediate  slate  in  which  they 
may  by  some  intercession  be  saved  from  doom.  The 
sjime  view,  that  an  atonement  should  be  made  for 
the  dead,  is  exjircssed  in  Sifre,  Deut.  210.  The 
idea  of  an  intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  release 
from  which  may  be  obtained  by  intercession  of  the 
SJiint.9,  is  clearly  dwelt  upon  in  the  Testament  of 
Abraham,  Kecension  A,  xiv.,  where  the  description 
is  given  of  a  soul  which,  because  its  good  and  its  evil 
deeds  are  e(|ual,  has  to  undergo  the  process  of  puri- 
lieation  while  remaining  in  a  iniilille  state,  and  on 
whose  behalf  Al)raliam  intercedes,  the  angels  join- 
ing him  in  his  prayer,  whereupon  llu^  soul  is  ad- 
mitted into  paradise. 

The  view  of  purgatory  is  still  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  rabliinical  passages,  as  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Shamniaites:  "In  the  lust  judgment  day  there 
shall  be  three  classes  of  souls:  the 
Rabbinic     righteous    shall    at   once   be   written 

Views.  down  for  the  life  everlasting;  the 
wicked,  forGehenua;  but  those  whose 
virtues  and  sins  counterbalance  one  another  shall 
go  down  to  Gehenna  and  float  up  and  down  until 
they  rise  puritied;  for  of  them  it  is  said:  'I  will 
bring  the  third  [lart  into  the  lire  and  refine  tliem  as 
silver  is  relined,  and  try  them  as  gold  is  tried'  [Zecli. 
xiii.  9]  ;  also,  '  He  [the  Lord]  bringeth  down  to 
Sheol  and  bringeth  up  again'  "  (I  Sam.  ii.  6).  The 
Hillelites  seem  to  have  had  no  purgatory ;  for 
they  saiil:  "He  who  is  '  plenteous  in  mercy  '  [Ex. 
xxxiv.  6]  inclines  the  Ijalance  toward  mercy,  and 
conseipiently  tlu^  intermediates  do  not  ilescend  into 
Gehenna "(fosef.,Sanl!.  xiii.  3;  H.  H.  1Gb;  Hacher, 
"Ag.  Tan."  i.  IS).  Still  they  also  speak  of  an  inter- 
mediate state. 

Hegarding  the  lime  which  purgatory  lasts,  the 
accepted  opinion  of  K.  Akiba  is  twelve  months;  ac- 
cording to  1{.  Johanan  b.  Nuri,  it  is  only  forty-nine 
days.  IJoth  opinions  are  based  upon  Lsa.  Ixvi.  23- 
24:  "From  one  new  moon  to  another  and  from  one 
Sabbath  to  another  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  Me,  and  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon 
the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
against  Me:  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched";  the  former  interpret- 
ing the  wonls  "from  one  new  moon  to  another"  to 
signify  all  the  months  of  a  year;  the  latter  inter- 
preting the  words  "  from  one  Sabbath  to  another," 
in  accordance  with  Lev.  xxiii.  l.j-lfi,  lo  signify 
seven  weeks.  During  the  twelve  months,  declares 
the  baraita  (Tosef.,Sanh.  xiii.  4-o;  H.  H.  IGb),  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  judged,  and  after  these 
twelve  months  are  over  they  are  consumed  and 
transformed  into  ashes  iinder  the  feet  of  the  right- 
eous (according  to  Mai.  iii.  21  [.V.  V.  iv.  ;i|),  where- 
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as  the  great  seducers  and  blasphemers  are  to  under- 
go eternal  tortures  in  Gehenna  without  (('ssalion 
(according  to  lsa.  Ixvi.  24). 

The  righteous,  however,  and,  according  to  some, 
also  the  sinners  among  the  jieopleof  Israel  for  whom 
Abraham  intercedes  because  they  bear  the  Abra- 
hamic  sign  of  the  covenant  are  not  harmed  by  the 
lire  of  Gehenna  even  when  they  are  required  to 
pass  through  the  inlermediate  slate  of  purgatory 
('Er.  I'Jb ;  Hag.  27a). 

The  idea  of  the  purging  lire  through  which  the 
soul  has  to  jiass  is  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta  ("  l!un- 
dahis,"  XXX.  2(1):  "All  men  will  pa.ss  into  the  mellcd 
metal  and  become  pure;  lo  the  riglit- 
eous  it  will  seem  as  though  he  walks 
through  warm  milk"  (eomi).  Enoch, 
Iii.  C-7,  Ixvii.  0-7).  The  Church  Fa- 
thers developed  the  idea  of  the  "ignis 
purgatorius"  into  a  dogma  according  to  which  all 
souls,  including  those  of  the  righteous  who  remain 
unscathed,  have  to  pass  the  purgatory  (Origen  on 
Ps.  xxxvii.,  Homily  3;  Lactanlius,  "Diviniu  Insti- 
tutioues,"  vii.  21,  4-7;  Jerome  on  Ps.  cxviii..  Ser- 
mon 20;  Commodianus,  "  Instrucliones,"  ii.  3,  9); 
hence  praj'crs  and  offerings  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory were  instituted  (Terlullian,  "De  Corona  Mili- 
tis,"3-4;  "De  Monogamia,"  10;  "Exhorfalio  Cas- 
titalis,"  11;  Augustine,  "Enchiridion  ad  Lauram," 
67-69,  109;  Gregory  I..  "l)i;dogi,"  iv.  .57).  Hence 
also  arose  in  the  Church  the  mass  for  the  dead  cor- 
responding in  the  Synagogue  to  the  Kaddish  (see 

K.VDDISII). 

liiBi.io(;R,\pnv:  liocklen.  Di«  V(ru'iiii<Itntlwfl  ilrr  Jlhliwh- 
IliriMUchen  mit  tlrr  l'crt<inchfn  t^Krhutoltmu',  H^L*.  pp.  lis- 
ts;;  AtzhiTC'T.  Die.  ChrMtirlie  Ksehatiiliiyii.  l«Ki.  pp.  m 
ct  aeii..  I(H,  :iTn  ;  Herzn)r-Haiick,  Iteal-Kiicuc.  s.v.  [■'(  U'Jeurr; 
McClintiM-k  anil  stroiif/.  Cfjc.  s.v. 

K. 
PURIFICATION.     See  Taii.U!.\u. 

PURIM  :  Jewisli  feast  celebrated  annually  on  llie 
14th,  and  in  Shushan,  Persia,  also  on  the  loth,  of 
Adar,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Persian  Jews  from  the  plot  of  Hainan  to  exterminate 
them,  as  recorded  in  the  Hook  of  Esther.  Accord- 
in.g  to  that  book  the  feast  was  instituted  as  a  na- 
tional one  by  Mordecai  and  Esther.  For  a  critical 
view  of  Purim  see  EsTiiEit.  In  the  present  arliclc 
are  treateil  only  the  various  features  of  the  feast  as 
developed  after  its  institution. 

Aside  from  the  much-mooted  question  whelher 
Purim  is  of  Jewish  or  of  heathen  origin,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  it  appears  in  (he  liook  of  Esther,  the  festi- 
val is  altogether  devoid  of  religious 
Non-  sjiirit — an  anomaly  in  Jewish  religions 
Religious  history.  This  is  due  to  the  worldly 
Character,  spirit  of  the  I5ook  of  Esther.  Theoiily 
religious  allusions  therein  are  the  men- 
tion of  fastin.g  in  iv.  16  and  ix.  31,  and  jierliaps 
the  expression  of  confidence  in  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  in  iv.  14.  This  secular  character  has  on  the 
whole  been  most  |irominent  in  this  festival  at  all 
times.  Like  Hanukkah.  it  lias  never  been  univer- 
sally considered  a  religions  holy  day,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  designated  by  the  term  "yom-tob" 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22).  Accordingly  business  transac- 
tions and  even  manual  labor  are  allowed  on  Purim, 
although  in   certain    places   restrictions  have  been 
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imposed  ou  work  (Sbulhaa  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim, 
696). 

Xevprtheless  Puriin  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  some  even  main- 
taining that  when  all  the  prophetical  and  hagio- 
grapliical  works  shall  be  forgotten  the  Book  of 
Esther  will  still  be  remembered,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Feast  of  Pnrini  will  continue  to  be  observed 
(Yer.  Jlcg.  i.oa:  Maimouides,  "  Yad,"  Megillah,  iii. 
18:  comp.  Schudt,  ".Judische  Merkwi'irdigkeiten," 
ii.  311).  It  is  also  claimed  that  Purini  is  as  great  as 
the  day  on  which  the  Torah  was  given  on  Sinai 
(■•.Mr.niekai"  on 
15.  M.  ix..  end; 
comp.  Lampron- 
ti,  "Pal.iad  Yiz- 
hak,"  ».r.  "Pu- 
rim  ").  In  Italy 
the  Jews,  it 
seems,  have 
even  used  the 
word  '■  Purini " 
as  a  family 
name,  which 
also  proves  the 
high  esteem  that 
the  festival  en- 
j  o  y  s  a  m  o  n  g 
lliein  (Vogel- 
stcin  and  Uieger. 
"Gewh.  der  Ju- 
den  in  Kom,"  ii. 
420;  but  comp. 
Steinschncider 
in  " M o n a t s • 
schrift,"  1903, 
p.  17.5). 

The  Book  of 
Esther  does  not 
prescribe  any  re- 
ligious service 
forPurim :  it  en- 
joins only  the 
annual  celebra- 
tiim  (if  the  feast 
among  the  Jews 
on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  Adar. 
com  man  ding 
that  they  should 
"  m  a  k  e  them 
days  of  feasting 
and  joy,  and  of 

sending  portions  one  to  another,  an<l  gifts  to  the 
poor."'  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  observance  of 
Purim  was  at  first  merely  of  a  convivial  and  social 
natme.     Gradually  it  assumed  religious  features. 

The  first  religious  ceremony  onlained  for  the  cel- 
ebration of  Purim   is   the  reading  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  in  the  synagogue,  a  regulation 
Reading  of  ascribed  in  the   Talmud  (3Ieg.  2a)  to 
the  the  "Men   of  the   Great   Synoil,"   of 

Megillah.     which   Mordccai  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  mendier.    Originally  this  enact- 
ment was  for  the  14th  of  Adar  only  :  later,  however, 
R.  Joshua  b.  Levi  (:id  cent.)  prescribed  that  the  Me- 


Purim 
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gillah  should  be  read  on  the  eve  of  Purim  al.so. 
Further,  he  obliged  women  to  attend  the  reading 
of  the  Megillah,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  woman.  Queen 
Esther,  tlirough  whom  the  miraculous  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  was  accomplished  (Meg.  4a;  sec,  how- 
ever, Yer.  Jleg.  ii.  5,  where  this  law  Is  reported 
in  the  name  of  Bar  Kiippara;  comp.  "K.  E.  J." 
.xx.\ii.  42). 

In  the  Mishnah  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  how  much  of  the  Megillah  one  must  read  in  order 
to  discharge  one's  duty.  According  to  1{.  Judah, 
the  portion  from  ii.    .'5  to  the  end  suffices;   others 

considered  the 
portion  from  iii. 
1,  or  even  fnmi 
vi.  1,  to  the  end 
sufficient ;  while 
R.  Meir  de- 
mand e  d  the 
reading  of  the 
entire  scroll,  and 
his  view  was  ac- 
cepted in  the 
Talmnd  (Meg. 
19a).  In  some 
congregations  it 
wa.s  customary 
to  read  the  first 
portion  of  the 
Megillah,  i.-vi., 
at  the  ■' outgoing 
of  the  first  Sab- 
bath "  in  Adar 
and  the  rest  on 
the  outgoing  of 
the  second  Sab- 
bath of  that 
month.  In  other 
places  the  whole 
Megillah  was 
read  on  the  out- 
going of  the 
second  Sabbath 
(Soferim  .\iv. 
18).  In  some 
places  it  was 
read  on  the  l.)th 
of  Adar  also  {ih. 
xxi.  8),  for  ex- 
ample, at  Tyre 
(comp.  Ziinz, 
"Ritus,"  p.  .56). 
According  to 
the  Mi.shnah.  the  "villagers"  were  permitted  fi)r 
the  sake  of  convenience  to  read  the  Megillah  on  the 
Monday  or  Thursday  of  the  Puiim  week,  on  which 
days  they  came  to  the  towns  for  divine  service. 

in  the  Mishnah  the  recitation  of  a  benediction 
either  before  or  after  the  reading  of  the  Jlegillah  is 
not  yet  a  universally  recognized  obligation.  The 
Talmud,  however,  prescribed  three  benedictions  be- 
fore and  one  after  the  reading  (comp.  Meg.  21b; 
Yer.  Meg.  iv.  1 :  Masseket  Soferim  .\iv.  5,  6.  where 
the  formulas  for  the  closing  benediction  differ; 
comp.  also  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim.  692,  1). 
The  Talmud  added  other  provisions  also  in  connec- 
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tion  witli  the  reading  of  tlii^  Jlegillah.  For  example, 
the  reader  was  ti)  pronoiiiKe  the  immes  of  the  ten 
sons  of  Hainan  (Esth,  i.\.  7-10)  in  one  breath,  to  in- 
dicate their  sinudlaneous  death  (Meg.  lOti:  Orah 
Hayyini,  090.  15).  The  congreLration  was  I o  recite 
aloud  witli    the  reader  the  verses  ii.  H.  viii.  15-16, 


"  Haraan  Klopters"  Used  on  Purlin  Feast  by  Jcwl.ili  Children 
of  Russia. 

(Fr,.m"r.l„l„„.") 

and  X.  3,  wliirh  relate  the  origin  of  Mordccai  and 
his  triumph  (Abudarham,  ed.  Amsterdam.  1726,  p. 
76;  Oral;  Hayyim,  (".c).  This  rule  is  of  geonic  ori- 
gin (see  BrUck,  "  Pharisjlisehe  Volkssitten,"  p.  1.58). 
Saadia  Gaon  demanded  that  only  the  (irst  two  verses 
of  the  four  mentioned  above  be  read  aloud;  and 
this  was  the  custom  in  Spain  (Abudarham,  l.r.). 

The  jMegillah  is  read  with  a  traditional  cliant  dif- 
fering from  that  used  in  the  reading  of  the  i)ericopes 
of  the  Pentateuch.     In  some  places,  however,  it  is 
not  chanted,  but  is  read  like  a  letter. 
The  because  of  the  name  "iggeiet"  (cpis- 

Megillah—  tie)  which  is  applied  (Esth.  i.\.  26.  29) 
How  Kead.  to  the  I5ook  of  Estlier  (conip.  Judah 
'Ayyash,  "  Het  Yeliudah."  No.  23, 
Leghorn.  1747).  For  the  same  reason  it  has  been 
also  customary  since  the  time  of  the  Geonim  to  unroll 
the  whole  Jlegillah  before  reading  it,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  ai)pearance  of  an  e])istle  (Orah  Hayyim, 
690.  17;  comi).  HrUck,  I.e.  p.  159). 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  the  Megillali 
may  be  read  in  any  language  inlclligible  totheaudi- 
ence.  In  Hebrew  and  also  in  Greek  it  may  be  read 
even  when  not  understood  (Meg.  If^a;  Orah  Hay- 
yim. 690,  8-12;  see,  however,  Soferim  x.\i.  8,  where 
it  is  said  that  all  Israel  is  in  duty  bound  to  read  the 
Megillali  ill  Hebrew).  In  Saragossa  the  Megillah 
was  read  in  Spanish,  a  practise  against  which  Isaac 
ben  Sheshet  (Hesponsa,  Nos.  388-391)  and  Nissim 
Gerondi   protested   (see   Griltz.    "Gesch."   viii.    35; 


Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp. 
345W  neij. :  Steinsclineider,  in  "  Monatsschrlft,"  1903. 
p.  178).  Talking  during  the  luiblic  reeitalion  was 
prohibited  (Orah  Hayyim,  092.  2).  According  tn 
the  Mishnah  (Meg.  .30b),  in  additinn  lo  the  Megillah 
E.\.  .wii.  8-10,  the  story  of  the  attack  on  the  Jews 
by  Amalek,  the  progenilor  of  Hainan,  is  to  be  read. 

Purim  gave  rise  to  many  religions  coniposilions, 
some  of  which  were  iiicorporaled  into  the  liturgy. 
For  the  large  number  of  hymns  intended  f(ir  the 
public  .service  as  well  as  other  writings  (dramas, 
jilays,  etc.)  intended  for  general  edilication,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  in  otlier  languages,  see  the  e.xhaustive 
study  by  JI.  Steinsclineider,  "Purim  und  Parodic," 
in  "  Mmmtssi-hrift."  .\lvi.-.\lviii..  Index,  especially 
xlvi.  279  tl  «('<].,  372  et  xerj. :  for  Kaiaitic  rites  see  ib. 
pp.  373  et  sir/. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  Hook  of  Ksllier  pre- 
scribed "the  sending  of  portions  one  to  another,  and 
gifts  to  the  poor."  This  became  in  the  course  of 
time  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  cele 
biation  of  Purim.  Jews  sent  gifts  of  food,  espe- 
cially dainties,  to  one  another;  and  the 
Social  |ioor  were  made  recipients  of  charity. 
Customs.  In  the  synagogue,  too,  regular  cnller- 
tioiis  were  made  mi  the  festival,  and 
the  money  so  procured  was  distributed  among  the 
needy.  No  distinction  was  to  be  made  among  the 
poor;  anyone  who  was  willing  to  accept,  even  a  non- 
Jew,  was  to  be  allowed  to  particijiate  (Orah  Ibiy- 
yim,694).  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  poorest  Jew, 
even  on  one  who  was  himself  dependent  on  charity, 
to  give  toother  jioor — at  least  to  two  (/A.).  In  some 
congregations  it  is  customarj'  to  place  a  box  ("kiip- 
|)ali ")  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  syna- 
gogue into  which 
every  one  maj'  ])ut 
the  half  of  the  unit 
coin  ("mahazit  ha- 
shekcl  ")of  the  coun- 
try, ciu'responding  to 
the  half-slickel  which 
had  been  given  lo  the 
Temple  in  .\dar  ((7/.), 
The  general  provision 
is  for  every  one  to 
give  three  halves;  but 
Stjme  give  according 
to  the  number  of 
persons  in  tlic  fam- 
ily (coinp.  Jehiel  E])- 
stein,  "  Ki/.zur  Shene 
Luhot  lia-Berit,"  p. 
105b,  Amsterilam, 
1701).  The  anunuil 
of  money  thus  dis- 
tributed on  Purim  by 
wealthy  members  of 
the  community  often  reached  very  large  sums  (see 
Steinsclineider.  l.r.  xlvi.  180  ct  t^eq.).  nedications 
of  works  appear  among  the  various  forms  of  Pu- 
rim presents  (ih.  and  xlvii.  174  (/  /teq.,  Nos.  5, 
7,  19). 

The  national  r.itlier  tliaii  the  religious  character 
of  the  festival  iiiiule  it  a|i]iear  apiuopriate  to  cele- 


Purim  Players  at  Prague.  Early 
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brale  the  occasion  by  feasting.  Hence  it  was  tlie 
rule  to  have  at  k'ast  one  festive  meal,  callcil  "se'udat 

Purini,"  toward  the  evening  of  the 
Feasting.     14th  (Meg.  7b;  Oral.i  Hayyim,  eW,  1). 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  for  the  celebration  of  Piirini  there  developed 
among  the  Jews  a  special  kind  of  baking.  Cakes 
were  shaped  into  certain  forms  and  were  given 
names  having  some  .symbolic  bearing  ou  the  histor- 
ical events  of  Purim.  Thus  the  Jews  of  Germany 
eat  "  Hamantascheu  "  and  '■Ilunianohren  "  (in  Italy, 
"orrechi  d'Anian  "),  "  Krcppchen,"  "  Kindclien,"ctc. 
(conii).  Steinschneider,  I.e.  xlvii.  177,  360  et  net/.). 
The  jovial  character  of  the  feast  was  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  saying  of  the  Taluuid  (.Meg.  7b)  that 
one  should  drink  on  Purim  until  he  can  no  longer 
distinguish  "Cursed  be  Ilaman  "  from  "Blessed  be 
Mordecai,"  a  saying  which  was  codilieil  in  the  bliul- 
l.ian  'Aruk   (/".),  but  which   was  later  ingeniously 


1S6),  even  transgrcs-sions  of  a  Biblical  law,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  men  in  women's  attire  and  vice 
versa,  which  is  strictly  prohibited  in  Deut.  .\xii.  5. 
This  went  so  far  that  it  through  exuberance  of 
s|)irits  a  man  iullicted  damage  on  the  propi^rty  of 
another  on  Purim  he  was  not  comi)elled  to  repair 
it  (Orah  Hayyim,  l.r.,  and  the  references  there 
given). 

One  of  the  strangest  species  of  merrymaking  was 
the  custom  of  masquerading,  which  was  first  intro- 
duced among  the  Italian  Jews  about  the  close  of  the 
liftcentli  century  under  the  influeuce  of  the  Roman 
carnival.     From  Italy  this  custom  spread  over  all 

countries   where  Jews  lived,  except 

Masquer-      perhaps  the  Orient  (Stein.schneider,  I.e. 

ading.        p.  181 ;  xlvii.   4«9.  No.  9).     The  first 

among  Jewish  authors  to  mention  this 
custom  is  Judah  Minz  (<1.  l.")08  at  Venice)  in  his  Be- 
sponsa,  No.  17,  quoted  by  I&scrlcs  on  Oral.i  Hayyim, 
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OUSKUVA.SCE  OF  1'IRI.M  I.N  A  GERMAN  SYNAGOGUK  OK  THK  ElOHTEE.VTU  Ct.NTl  UV. 
(From  Biidrusi-halz,  "  Kirchliche  Vtrfassunp,"  I'ts.) 


explaincil  as  referring  to  the  letters  occurring  in  the 
sentences  [on  "I1"IX  and  '3mo  Ilia,  in  each  of  which 
the  numerical  value  cif  the  letters  amounts  to  .i02 
(comp.  Abudarham.  /.r.  ;  Lewiu,  "Gesch.  der  Juden 
in  Lissa,"  p.  213,  Pinne,  1!)04).  While  the  Jews 
have  always  been  noted  for  abstemiousness  in  the 
use  of  into.xicants,  drunkenness  was  licensed,  so  to 
speak,  on  Purim,  to  comply  with  the  command 
which  seemed  to  lie  in  the  Biblical  term  "mishtch" 
(drink)  applied  to  Purim  (Abudarham,  I.e.).  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  all  kinds  of  merry- 
making, often  verging  ou  frivolitj-,  have  been  in- 
dulged in  on  Purim,  so  that  among  the  masses  it 
has  become  almost  a  general  rule  that  "on  Purim 
everything  is  allowed  "  (comp.  Steinschneider,  I.e.  p. 


690,  8.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that,  since  the 
purpose  of  the  masquerade  is  only  merrymaking,  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  transgression  of  the  Bib- 
lical law  regarding  dress.  Although  some  rigorous 
authorities  issued  pnihibilions  against  this  custom 
(comp.  Isaiah  Horowitz,  "Shene  Luhot  ha-Berit," 
261b,  Amsterdam,  ICr)3),  the  jieople  did  not  heed 
them,  and  the  more  lenient  view  prevailed  (comp. 
Isserles,  /.c,  and  Lampronti,  I.e.).  The  custom  still 
obtains  among  the  Orthodox  Jews  of  the  ea.stern 
parts  of  Europe.  Boys  and  girls  walk  from  house 
to  house  in  grotesque  masks  and  indulge  in  all  kinds 
of  jollity.  As  a  rule,  they  sing  some  comic  dog- 
gerel, e.'ff.,  "heut'  is  Purini.  niorgen  is  aus,  gcbt 
mira  Kreuzer,  uud  werft  niich  liinaus";  aud  they 
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ore  often  fiivcii  a  f«w  roins  (coiup.  SleiiiscliDeider, 
I.e.  xlvi.  17(1.  1H2>. 

Pmim  songs  liiivc  even  been  inlroduccd  into  the 

syniiiiogiic.     For  tlie  rliililien's  sjikc  ccrtiiin  verses 

from   the  Hook  of  Esther  hiive  been 

Songs.  sung  in  chorus  on  Puriin  (.Vbrahams, 
l.r.  p.  33).  Indeed,  Puriin  was  an  oc- 
casion on  which  nuieli  joyous  license  was  permitted 
even  witliin  the  walls  of  the  synagogue  itsi'lf.  As 
such  may  be  reckoned  tlie  boisterous  hissing,  stamp- 
ing, and  rattling,  during  the  i)ublic  service,  at  the 
mention  of  Hainan  or  his  sons,  as  well  as  the  whis- 
tling at  the  mention  of  Mordecai  by  the  reader  of  the 
Megillah.  This  practise  traces  its  origin  to  French 
ami  German  rabbis  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who, 
in  accordance  with  a  passjige  in  the  Midrash,  where 
the  verse  "Thou  shall  blot  o\it  the  remembrance  of 
Amalck  "  (Deiit,  xxv.  19)  isexplained  tomcan  "even 
from  wood  and  stones,"  introduceil  the  custom  of 
writing  the  name  of  Hanian,  the  olTspring  of  Ama- 
lek,  on  two  smooth  stones  and  of  knocking  or  rub- 
bing them  constantly  until  the  name  was  blotted 
out.  Ultimately,  however,  the  stones  fell  into  dis- 
use, the  knockingalone  remaining (Abudarliani, /.c. ; 
l$riick,  l.r.  ;  see,  however.  Low,"  Le- 
Boisterous-  bcnsalter,"  p.  2!)7.  also  p.  291,  No.  10). 

ness  in       Some  wrote  the  name  of  Ilaman  on  the 
the  Syna-    soles  of  their  shoes,  and  at  the  mention 

gogue.  of  the  name  stamped  with  their  feet 
as  a  sign  of  contempt ;  others  used  for 
the  .same  purpose  a  rattle — called  "gregar  "  (  =  Po- 
lish, "grzegar/. ").  and  producing  much  noise — a 
custom  which  is  still  observed  by  the  Russo-Polish 
Jews.  Some  of  the  rabhis  juotesled  against  these 
uproarious  excesses,  considering  them  a  sinful  dis- 
turbance of  public  worship  (comp. ,  for  example, 
Isaiah  Horowitz,  I.e.  pp.  260a,  2()la,  below),  but 
often  in  vain  (see  BrUck,  I.e..  and  Zun/,,  "Ritus," 
p.  69). 

Outside  the  synagogue  the  jiranks  indulged  in  on 
Purim  by  both  children  and  adults  have  been  carried 
even  to  a  greater  extreme.  Some  of  them  date  from 
the  Talmudic  jieriod  (see,  f..'/. ,  the  tale  in  Meg.  7b; 
Sanli.  fi4b  ami  Hashi  ndlor.;  comp.  also  " 'Aruk," 
».r.  niiy,  and  Abudarham,  I.e.).  As  early  as  the 
fifth  century  (see  Schudt,  I.e.  ii.  309),  and  especially 
in  the  gconic  period  (9tli  and  lOlh  cent.),  it  was  a 
custom  to  burn  Ilaman  in  efligy  on  Purim.  This 
is  described  in  the  "'Aruk"  ( /.c.)  as  follows:  "Four 
or  five  days  before  Purim  the  young  men  make  an 
effigy  of  Hainan  and  hang  it  on  the  roof.  On  Purim 
itself  they  make  a  bonlire  into  which  they  cast  the 
efligy  while  they  stand  around  joking 
Burning  and  singing,  at  the  same  time  holding 
of  Haman's  a  ring  above  the  fire  and  waving  it 

Effigy.  from  side  to  side  through  the  fire" 
(see  Ginzl)erg  in  "J.  Q.  K."  xvi.  650; 
Abudarliam,  I.e. ;  Briick,  I.e.).  In  Italy  the  Jewish 
cliildren  used  to  range  themselves  in  rows,  and  pelt 
one  another  with  nuts;  while  the  adults  rode 
through  the  streets  with  fir-l)ranche9  in  their  hands, 
shotited,  or  blew  trumpets  round  a  doll  representing 
Hainan  and  wliich  was  finally  burned  with  due  solem- 
nity at  the  stake  (Abrahams,  !  e.  p.  260;  and  espe- 
cially Gildemann,  "Gesch."  p.  211,  Vienna,  1884). 
In  Frankfort-iin-the-^Main  it  was  customarv  to  make 


a  hou.se  of  wax  wherein  the  figures  of  Ilaman  an<l  his 
executioner,  also  of  wax,  were  placed  .side  by  side. 
The  whole  was  then  l)ut  on  the  almemar,  where 
stood  also  the  wax  figures  of  Zeresh,  the  wife  of 
Ilaman.  and  two  guards— one  to  her  right  ami  the 
other  to  h<'r  left — all  attired  in  a  flimsy  manner,  and 
with  pipes  in  their  moiith.s.  As  soon  as  the  reailer 
began  to  read  the  Megillah  the  liouse  with  all  its 
occupants  was  set  on  fire  to  the  enjoyment  of  tlie 
spectators  (comp.  Schudt,  I.e.  ii.  309;  S.  Cassel, 
"Juden."  in  Eisch  and  Gruber,  "Encyc."  section  ii., 
l)art  27,  pp,  78  et  ser/.). 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  these  customs 
often  aroused  the  wrath  of  Chiistians,  who  inter- 
preted them  as  adisguisecl  attempt  to  ridicule  Jesus 
and  the  cross  and  issued  jirohibitions  against  them; 
e.r/.,  tinder  the  reign  of  Ilonorius  (39.'>-42:i)  ami  of 
Theodosius  II.  (4U8-4r)0;  comp.  Schudt,  I.e.  ii.  309, 
317,  and  Cassel,  I.e.).  Moreover,  the  Habbis  them- 
selves, to  avoid  danger,  tried  toaliolish  the  obnoxious 
customs,  often  even  calling  the  magistracy  to  their 
aid,  as  in  London  in  1783  (see  5I.Mi,\M.\n). 

Finally,  it  must  be  slale<l  that  the  Fast  of  Esther, 
celebrated  before  Puriin,  on  the  Kith  of  Adar,  is  not 
an  original  part  of  the  latter,  nor  was  it  later  insti- 
tuted "in  C(mimemoration  of  the  fasting  of  Esther, 
Mordecai,  and  the  people"  (Hastings, 

Fasting  "  Diet.  Bible,"  i.  854,  col.  2),  since  this 
Before  and  fasting  fell,  according  to  rabbinical 
After  Pu-  tradition,  in  the  month  of  Nisan  and 
rim.  lasted  three  days.     The  first  who  men- 

tions it  is  R.  Aha  of  Shabl.ia  (8tli 
cent.)  in  "Shc'ellot,"  iv. ;  and  the  reason  there  given 
for  its  institution  is  based  on  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  Esth.  ix.  18  and  Meg.  2a,  "The  13tli  was 
the  time  of  gathering,"  which  gathering  is  ex  plained 
to  liave  had  also  the  purpose  of  public  jirayer  and 
fasting  (comp.  Asheri  on  Meg.  i.,  beginning;  Abu- 
darham, ^c  p.  94;  Brftck,  I.e.  pp.  56  et  .wr/.  ;  and 
Berliner,  in  "Kaufmann  Gcdenkbuch,"  p.  270, 
Breslau,  1900).  Some,  liowever,  tised  to  fast  three 
<lays  in  commemoration  of  the  fasting  of  Esther; 
but  as  fasting  was  prohibited  during  the  month 
of  Nisan  (see  Soferim  xxi.  2)  the  first  and  second 
^londays  and  the  Thursday  following  Purim  were 
chosen  {ih.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  1;  Oiali  Hayyiin.  686, 
3).  The  fast  on  the  13th  is  still  commonly  ob- 
served; but  when  that  date  falls  on  a  Sabbath  the 
fast  is  put  back  to  Thursday.  Friday  being  needed 
to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  following  Puriin 
festival  (.Vbudarham,  I.e.  p.  94b  ;  Orah  Hayyim.  086). 

In  leap-years  Purim  is  celebrated  in  the  second 
Adar,  but  by  the  Karaites  in  the  first;  the  respect- 
ive days  of  the  first  Adar  being  then  called  "  Purim 
Ka^n"  (Little  Purim),  for  which  there  have  be<'n 
set  forth  certjiin  observances  similar 
Purim  Ka-  to  those  for  Purim  proper,  with  the  ex- 
tan,  ception  of  reading  the  Jlegillah.  send- 
ing gifts  to  the  poor,  and  fasting  on 
the  13th  of  the  month.  The  distinctions  between 
the  first  and  the  second  Purim  in  leap-years  are 
mentioned  in  the  Mishnali  (Meg.  i.  46h;  comp.  Orah 
Hayyim.  697). 

nrni.incRAPlIT  :  Abraliams,  JewMi  Life  in  fhe  Midrlle  Aqe'. 
Index,  s.v.  Puriin  ;  Berliner,  .-1  iw  f/rm  Lrhen  firr  DrutHchen 
Jllrleu  iin  Miltrlnlter.  p.  32.  Berlin.  10<»l:  M.  Bnnli.  Plm- 
rinitincln:   ro/A'.-y^itttwi.  pp.    itH.    l.VJ.   ?Yiuilcfnrt-<»n-lhe-Muin: 
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Cheyne  and  Black,  Encj/c.  Bihl.  s.v.  Exthrr  and  Pxirim  ; 
Gr3tz.  Ge»ch.  iii.  171,  rtii.  35;  Epstein,  in  Kaufmann 
fleihnkliueh,  pp.  313  ct  gcrj.;  Gudemann.  dfrli.,  ISW,  p. 
211:  HastiiiES,  Diet.  BihU,  s.v.  Esthir  and  Purim  :  J.  Q. 
U.  xvj.  *>J0  ft  Hcq.'.  L«>pold  Low,  Di€  Lt:t>en.-<itltt:r  in  d^'r  Jli- 
Wisc/it/i  Litiinliir.  pp. 291.  295  et  w<;..  SzcKi'din,  1875  :  Perles, 
in  GiiltzJul)i:!.vliri,ft.p.3o.  Breslau,  1887;  Sihudt.  Jlirfi.«c/ie 
MerhwIltrliiO^filen,  part  ii.,  pp.  31/7-317,  Frankfort-fln-the- 
Maln,  1714  ;  Vo^eistein  and  Richer,  Gench.  d*r  Jutl*'n  in 
Jttim,  i.  ;K7  ft  ."^eq.:  Stpinschnelder,  Purim  untt  Parmlie.  Id 
Mnuatsschrift.  xlvi.-xlviii.;  Zunz.  Hitu.'*,  p.  iiti ;  and  the  arti- 
cles Esther;  F.\sti.\g  a.nd  Fast-Days;  Mahamad. 
K.  H.  M. 

PURIM  PLAYS:  Jewish  folk-comedies,  writ, 
ten  for  performance  in  Jewish  family  circles  or  he- 
fore  a  Jewish  public  during  the  month  of  Adar, 
especially  on  Purim.  While  in  general  a  diamatic 
performance  was  considered  frivolous,  an  exception 
was  made  with  regard  to  Purim.  Even  in  the  Tal- 
mud mention  is  made  of  certain  spectacular  enter- 
tainments and  buffooneries,  which  must  have  been 
very  common  on  Purim  (see  Sanli.  64b:  Meg.  7b). 

In  geonic  times  the  dramatization  of  the  storj'  of 
Esther  was  a  well-established  custom  among  the 
Jews  of  the  Orient.  The  central  figure  of  these 
plays  was  a  dummy  representing  Ila- 
In  Geonic  man,  which  was  burned  while  the 
Times.  spectators  were  jesting  and  singing. 
Similar  amusements  are  reported  of 
the  Jews  of  other  countries  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  they  may  be  seen  in  some  countries  even  to- 
day (see  PiRiM;  conip.  Gudemann,  "Gesch.'Mii.  211 
etscq.;  L(Jw,"Lebensalter,"  p.  296).  The  real  Purim 
play,  however,  the  Juda'o-German  "Purimspielc," 
dill  not  make  its  appearance  until  the  first  decade.of 
the  eighteenth  century.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some 
dramatic  productions  on  the  subject  of  the  Book  of 
Esther  and  the  Feast  of  Purim  long  before  that 
time,  as  the  drama  ''Esther,"  bj'  Solomon  Usque 
and  Lazaro  Gratiano  (1.567) — the  first  Spanish  drama 
written  by  a  Jew  (comp.  Kayserling,  "  Sephardim," 
p.  141;  Berliner,  "  Yesod  Olam,"  p.  xiii. ;  Low,  I.e. 
p.  298) — and  the  "Coniedia  Famosa  de  Amany  Mor- 
decliay"  (Leyden,  1699).  by  an  anonymous  author, 
probably  the  noted  Spanish  poet  Antonio  Enriquez 
Gomez  (comp.  Kayserling,  I.e.  [ip.  228,  3.50;  Stein- 
.schneider,  in  ""  Jlonatsschrift,"  xlvii.  170);  but  these 
dramas  were  probably  intended  for  the  general 
stage,  since  there  is  no  record  that  they  were  ever 
performed  by  the  Jews. 

According  to  information  drawn  from  a  satirical 
poem  written  in  Juda-o-German  in  1.598.  it  appears 
tliat  a  Purim  play  entitled  "Spil  von  Tab  Jaklein 
mit  Si'in  Weib,"  etc.,  was  acted  '"every  Purim  "at 
Tannhauscn  in  the  sixteenth  century.  No  trace  of 
this  play  exists,  and  possibly  it  was  never  printed  (see 
Steinschneider. /.^. ).  Therefore  as  the  first  Purim 
plays  intended  for  and  actually  performed  on  the 
stage  during  the  days  of  Purim  must  be  considered 
the  two  Juda;o-German  dramas,  if  they  really  deserve 
this  name,  described  by  Schudt  in  his  '"Judische 
MerkwUrdigkeiteu"  (ii.  314-317).  One  of  these 
bears  the  title  "  Ahashwerosh-Spiel,"  and  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  at  Frankforton- 
The  thc-Main   in    1708  (later  reprinted   in 

Frankfort    Schudt.  I.e.  ii.  202-226).     A  specimen 
Plays.        in  English  translation  will  be  found  in 
Abrahams'  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages"  (p.  265).     This  comedy  does  not  reveal 
any  literary  value ;   its  language  is  very  often  frivo- 


lous and  was  justly  criticized  by  Schudt  {I.e.  ii.  316). 
and  later  by  S.  L.  Hapoport  in  his  Hebrew  Purim 
drama  "  She'erit  Yehudah  "  (Vienna,  1827).  Indeed, 
the  Jewi.sh  authorities  at  Frankfort-on-theMain, 
where  it  was  performed  several  times,  have  forbid- 
den its  performance  and  eonfi.scated  and  burned  all 
obtainable  copies  (Schudt,  I.e.  ;  Berliner,  I.e.  p.  xv.). 

The  other  play,  written  by  Baermann  of  Lim- 
buig,  bears  the  title  "Mekinit  Yosef."  its  theme 
being  the  story  of  Jo.seph  and  his  brethren.  It  was 
published  at  Frankfort  l)y  LOb  Ginzburg  before  1711 
(not,  as  Steinschueider,  following  Wolf,  says.  I.e. 
xlvii.  88,  in  1712).  Schudt  (I.e.  ii.  314)  reports  that 
all  the  copies  of  this  first  edition  were  burned  in  the 
great  conflagration  of  the  Frankfort  ghetto  in  1711, 
and  that  another  edition  was  prepared  there  in  1713. 
The  matter  is  of  some  importance,  as  all  the  bibli- 
ographers differ  on  that  point  (comp.  Berliner, 
I.e.).  The  plaj'  was  published  in  a  third  edition  by 
Schudt  (I.e.  iii.  226-327),  with  a  German  translation. 
It  must  have  been  performed  at  Frankfort  and 
Metz  several  yeais  before  1711  (Schudt,  I.e.  ii.  314). 
The  actors  in  both  places  were  Jewish  students  of 
Prague  and  Hamburg,  with  the  above-mentioned 
Baermann  of  Limburg  as  their  theatrical  manager. 
The  play  excited  great  interest,  and  two  soldiers 
were  required  to  keep  back  the  crowd ;  but  when 
Christians  also  began  to  flock  to  the  play,  the  per- 
formance was  prohibited  (Schudt,  I.e.). 

It  should  be  said  that  this  comedy,  although  on 
the  whole  of  no  literary  or  artistic  value,  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  ".Vhashwerosh-Spiel,"  both  in  moral 
tone  and  in  diction.  The  only  frivolous  character 
in  this  play  is  the  clown  named  Pickelhiiring  (comp. 
Schudt,  I.e.  iii.  305),  who  is  not  a  Jewish  invention, 
but  is  taken  from  the  German  drama  (Abrahams,  I.e. 
p.  264).  This  comedy  became  very  popidar  among 
the  Jews,  and  was  performed  in  Minsk  as  late  as 
18.58  (Steinschueider,  I.e.  xlvii.  88);  probably  it  is 
still  acted  in  eastern  Europe. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  a  Purim 
play  which  was  performed  at  Frankfort,  alternately 
with  the  "Mekirat  Yosef."  during  the  whole  month 
of  Adar,  and  whose  subject  was  the  story  of  Daviil 
and  Goliath.  Thiscomedy  is  probably 
The  David  identical  with  the  one  quoted  by  Stein- 
and  Schneider  (I.e.  xlvii.  87)  under  the  title 

Goliath  "Aktion  von  Kouig  David  und  Go- 
Play,  liath"  (u.d.,  n.p.).  If  this  is  so,  its 
first  publication  should  be  placed  be- 
tween 1714  and  1719,  as  it  had  not  yet  been  printed 
when  Schudt,  who  published  his  "Jiidisehe  Merk- 
wiirdigkeiten  "  in  1714,  reported  its  performance  (ii. 
314).  Another  play  which  calls  for  special  mention 
is  one  in  JudtroGerman,  which  was  performeil  in 
1720at  Prague,  where  it  was  published  anonymously 
(in  the  same  year)  under  the  title  ".Vkta  Esther  mit 
'Achaschwerosch  "  (later  edition.  Amsterdam,  1774). 
This  comedy  differs  very  favorably  from  the  plays 
described  above,  in  both  its  dramatic  composition 
and  ethical  tendency  (comp.  Berliner.  I.e.).  On  the 
title-page  of  the  play  it  is  asserted  that  "it  was 
acted  a^  Plague  in  a  regular  theater,  with  trumpets 
and  other  musical  instruments"  (comp.  Boest,  "Cat. 
Bosenthal.  Bibl."  i.  67  [Ilebi-.  pait.  ii..  No.  171]). 
The  actois  were  all  pupils  of   15.   David   OlTES- 
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IIKIM  of  Pruguc-,  who  gave  bis  consent  to  the  per- 
formiince. 

There  is  ft  cousiderablo  numher  of  other  Purlin 
plajs,  iiiiliiiiint:  comedies  iind  tragedies  eoniposed 
in  Jiidieo  Gernmn  and  other  hiuguages  (among  them 
Hebrew  and  Arabie)and  written  during  tlie  hist  two 
centuries,  of  wliieh  a  list  is  given  by  Steiusclineidcr. 
Of  special  interest  is  "  Haman,  der  Grosse  Juden- 
fresser,"  by  Jacob  Koref  (Breshiu,  1862),  to  wlddi 
Lagarde  ("Puriin,"  pp.  56-5",  Gottingen,  1887)  lias 
given  undue  prominence. 

BlBLIOGRAPiiv  :  Ahrahiiins.  Jtwinh  Life  In  the  Middle  Alien, 
I'll,  xlv.:  UiTliiKT.  .Ill*  ilfiii  Lehen  der  Diutxrlieii  Jmloi. 
pp.  :i2  el  xrii..  UiTllii.  lixxi :  Iclem.  Ve.ti>d  '(Ham,  Introduction, 
liiTlIn,  1KT4 :  Kninz  Delitzscli.  '/.ur  (iewli.  der  JIhliKeheii  I'n. 
CKir,  |>.  fl  :  M.  (iruiibiiuin.  Jihii.ieh-Deiilyehe  Lilcratur,  in 
Wluter  iind  WOnwIie.  Die  Jlldische  Lilleralur,  ill,  5!W ; 
KiiViU'rlint.',  SeitlKirdim,  pp.  141.  :£is,  I.eipslr,  IHJU ;  Low. 
lAi>eii!»d(i  r.\ip.  M'>  et  «■<;.;  S<'luiilt,  JH'/i.-i(/if  Merliwllrdifj- 
h<  ill  II.  II.  :tl:.'  ((  «•</.,  Hi.  ati-:!S7.  Kranlifort-on-tlie-Main,  1"U  ; 
SI<-ln!ichiu'l(ler,  l^uriiii  uiid PariMiie,  iu  Moiiata.'^ehrift,  xlvil. 
M-8!t,  Iti'J  ( (  fell. 

D.  H.  M. 

PXTRIMS,  SPECIAL  :  Certain  fast-  and  least- 
days  spi  rially  nliservcd  in  some  Jewish  communi- 
ties, in  imitation  of  the  national  Purim,  to  commem- 
orate deliverance  from  some  danger  which  threatened 
either  a  wliolc  community  or  an  individual  family. 
At  the  celebration  of  these  anniversaries  a  Hebrew 
megillah  (scroll),  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
event  commemomted,  is  read  in  tlic  synagogue  or 
in  the  family  circle,  certain  special  prayers  are  re- 
cited, and  business  is  suspended  for  the  day.  Quite 
a  number  of  such  Puiims  are  known,  some  of  which 
are  enumerated  here  iu  ali)liabetical  order. 

I).  M.  Fk. 

Purim  of  Abraham  Danzig  (called  al.so  Pul- 
verpurim  =  "  Powder  Purim") :  .Memorial  day  estab- 
lished for  himself  and  his  family  by  Abraham  Dan- 
zig, to  be  annually  observed  by  fasting  on  the  loth 
of  Kislew  and  by  feasting  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  commemoration  of  the  explosion  of  a 
powder-magazine  at  Wilua  in  1804.  By  this  acci- 
dent thirty -one  lives  were  lost  and  many  houses 
destroj'ed,  among  them  the  home  of  Abraham  Dan- 
zig, wliose  family  and  Abraham  himself  were  all 
severely  wounded,  but  escaped  death  (see  D.\s- 
zici,  AiiK.Mi.VM  HEX  Jkhif.i.).  Danzig  decreed  that 
on  the  evening  following  the  15th  of  Kislew  a  meal 
should  1)1'  prepared  by  his  family  to  which  Tal- 
mudic  scholars  were  to  be  invited,  and  alms  should 
be  given  to  the  poor.  During  the  feast  certain 
l)Siilni3  were  to  lie  read,  and  hymns  were  to  be  sung  to 
the  Almighty  for  the  miraculous  escape  from  death. 

BlIii.ioc.R.xpiiY  :  Ahrahnni  Panzlg.  Hauiie  Adam.  S  l.V> ;  Idem, 
Jiiiial  Ailaiii.  p.  (U.  Wllnii,  1S44:  sti-lnsclinelder,  Purim  uiid 
Parndie,  in  Minialxnclirift.  xlvil.  173. 

Purim  of  Ancona  :  Celebrated  by  the  Jews  of 
Ancoiia  on  the  '.;ist  of  Tebct,  and  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  severe  earthquakes  which 
occurred  in  that  city  on  the  date  in  fiuestion  (Dec. 
29,  1690),  threatening  great  disaster.  The  feast  is 
preceded  by  a  fast  on  the  20th  of  Tebet ;  and  special 
prayers  are  ordained  for  both  days.  An  account  of 
the  event  is  printed  with  the  prayers  in  "'OrlJoker" 
(p.  47,  Venice,  1709;  comp.  Steinselineider,  "Cat. 
Bodl."  col.  2791;  idem,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  xlvii. 
285,  Xo.  13;  Zunz,  "Hitus,"  p.  129). 

I).  H.  M. 


Purim  of  Angora :  Celebrated  on  llie  lltli  of 
Ij'var  (sec  llayyiiM  Briiveiiiste,  "  Keneset  ha-Gedo- 
lali,"  S  6S2;  David  Amado,  '"Eue  ha-'Edah,"  \i. 
93d,  Smyrna,  1866). 

Purim  Borghel :  In  1793  a  certain  Borghel,  a 
corsair,  took  jiossession  of  Tripoli  with  his  gaUeys, 
and  drove  out  the  governor,  All  Pasha  Karamanli, 
the  Jews  becoming  the  victims  of  many  atrocities. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  Ivaramaiili  recaptured  the 
city,  on  29th  of  Tebet,  5553 (=  1793);  and  the  anni- 
versary of  this  date  was  celebrated  as  the  Purim 
Borghel  (Franco,  "  Hisloire  des  Israelites  Ottomans," 
p.  121 1. 

Purim  di  Buda.     See  Bi"D.\,  PfniM  ov. 

Purim  of  Cairo  :  In  the  year  1524  Ahmed  Sliai- 
tan  I'aslia,  governor  of  Egyiit,  impiisoned  twelve 
of  the  leading  Jews  of  Cairo  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Among  them  i\ 
was  the  chief  rabbi,  David  ibn  Abi  Ziinra.  This  ll 
governor— a  rebel  against  his  suzerain,  Sulaiman  the  \l 
Magnificent,  because  the  latter  wished  to  stamp 
coins  w  itii  Ills  own  image — excited  popular  anger 
by  his  cruelty.  One  day  he  promised  to  massacre 
all  the  Jews  in  Cairo  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  liis 
bath.  However,  while  in  the  bath  he  was  stabbed 
by  one  of  his  subordinates;  and  the  Jews  thus  es- 
caped a  general  massacre.  For  this  reason  the 
Purim  of  Cairo  is  annually  celebrated  on  the  28th 
of  Adar  (Franco,  I.e.  pp.  48-49). 

D.  JI.   Fit. 

Purim  of  Candia :    Observed   by  the  Jews  of 

Caiiclia  on  tljc  isili  of  Tamiiniz.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Isaac  LaiiiproiitiC  Pahad  Yizhak,"  letter  T.  fol.  81a, 
col.  1),  who  refers  to  unpublished  lesponsaof  Elijah 
Capsali  (1.523)  as  his  source,  without  stating  the  ori- 
gin of  this  festival  or  the  time  when  it  was  tirst  in- 
stituted. 

BlBI-lOGBAPMY  :  Stelnsehnelder.  Purim  und  Parndie,  In  .U"- 
iiatsfehrifl.  xivll.  2S8,  No.  21 ;  Zunz,  Hitus.  p.  138. 
D.  H.   -M. 

Purim  of  Chios  (called  also  Purim  de  la  Se- 
riora  =  "of  the  Good  Lady"):  Celebrated  by  the 
Jews  of  Chios  in  commemoration  of  an  event  which 
occurred,  according  to  some,  in  1595,  according  to 
others  in  1820.  The  event  of  1595  was  the  descent 
upon  the  island  of  500  soldiers  from  a  S(|Uadron  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  commanded  by 
Virginio  Orsino.  The  event  of  1820  was  the  revolt 
of  Chios  against  the  Turks  during  the  Greek  war 
of  independence.  In  either  event  a  good  Jewish 
housewife  in  putting  her  bread  into  the  oven  in- 
advertently rested  the  glowing  end  of  her  shovel 
near  a  cannon,  the  fuse  of  which  took  lire,  causing 
it  to  be  discharged.  It  should  be  explained  that,  as 
in  other  places  in  the  Orient,  the  Jews  on  the  island  of 
Chios  lived  in  a  bastiini  of  the  fortress.  At  the 
sound  of  the  cannon  the  Turkish  soldiers  extermi- 
nated the  enemy.  The  lady  obtained  a  "berat" 
granting  her  certain  privileges  and  the  Jews  certain 
favors. 

Bini.iofiRAPHY:    Hnyyim    Benvenlstp.   Keneset  ha-Gednlah: 
El  Trtnijo.  Constanlinoplf'.  March.  1903. 

Purim  de  loa  Christianos  (called  also  Purim 
de  las  Bombas):  In  1578  Sebastian,  King  of  Por- 
tugal,   luiided   In    Morocco   and   fought   the   battle 
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of  the  " Three  Kings,"  at  Alcazar-kebir,  with  the 
vii'w  of  rtinstatiug  the  dethroned  Mulai  Hamad. 
The  Jews  had  been  iu  great  danger,  but  tiiey  es- 
caped ;  hence  the  institution  of  a  Purini  and  the 
reading  of  a  megillah  on  tlie  1st  of  EIul.  At  Tetuan 
this  fete  is  called  "Purim  de  los  Christianos " ;  at 
Tangier,  "  Purini  de  las  Bonibas." 

BiBLiOfiRAPHT  :  ncfve  ilex  Ecnleg  de  VAUiance  Israiiite  Uni- 
vc7-ecUc,  p.  211:  BuUelin  Mcyisuel  del' Alliance  Israiiilc 
Vniverselle,  lb88,  p.  113. 

Purim  Edom  (called  also  Purim  al-N asara) :  In 
1541  Charles  V.,  aided  by  Admiral  Andrea  Doria,  at- 
tempted to  seize  Algiers  from  Khair  al-Diu  Barba- 
rossa.  The  Spaniards  landed;  but  their  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  a  tempest,  due,  legend  says,  to  the 
prayers  of  K.  Solomon  Duran,  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Solomon  ben  Simon  DriiAN.  The  Jews  thus 
escaped  the  fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards;  and  they 
instituted  this  Purim  on  the  4th  of  irleshwan. 

Bibliography  :  Revue  das  Ecolesde  VAUiance  Israi'tite  Uni- 
crivillc.  p.  ail. 

L).  M.  Fr. 

Purim  of  Florence  :  Celebrated  by  the  Jews  of 
Florence  on  the  3Tth  of  Siwan.  on  which  day  in  1790 
they  were  saved  from  a  mob  by  the  efforts  of  the 
bishop.  The  festival  is  preceded  by  a  fast  on  the 
26th  of  Siwan.  The  details  of  the  occurrence  are 
related  in  full  by  Daniel  Terni  in  a  Hebrew  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Ketab  ha-DaT,"  Florence,  1791. 

BiBLioORAPiiv:  D.  Simonsen,  in  Mnnatsxclirift.  .vxxTlii.  52.5; 
M.  Steinsohnelder,  Purim  uiid  Parudic,  ili.  xlvii.  286,  No. 
16 ;  see  also  Floke.nce. 

Purim  di  Fuoco.     See  Pukim  op  Padua,  No.  1. 

Purim  Furhang'  (Curtain  Purim):  Festival  en- 
joined on  his  family  by  Hanok  b.  Moses  Altsciiul 
of  Prague,  to  be  observed  by  it  annually  on  the 
22dof  Tebet  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  In  1G23  damask  curtains 
were  stolen  from  the  palace  of  the  governor,  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  during  liis  absence  from  Prague.  In 
compliance  with  an  order  from  the  custodian  of  tlie 
palace  an  announcement  was  made  iu  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  Prague  tliat  any  one  having  the  stolen 
goods  in  his  possession  should  turn  them  over  to 
the  se.xton.  Thereupon  a  Jew,  Joseph  b.  Jekuthiel 
Thein,  delivered  the  curtains  to  Altschul,  at  that 
timese.vton  of  the  Meisel  Synagogue,  Prague,  stating 
that  he  bad  bought  thein  from  two  soldiers.  Vice- 
Governor  Count  Rudolph  Waklstein,  who  was  in 
charge  of  thealTairsof  the  provincial  government, 
demanded  that  the  buyer  be  named  and  delivered  to 
him  for  punishment;  but  as  the  congregational  stat- 
utes forbade  the  naming  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods 
who  voluntarily  had  given  them  up,  the  sexton  re- 
fused, and,  in  consequence,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
an  order  being  issued  to  hang  him  on  the  following 
day. 

To  save  his  life  Altschul,  with  the  permission  of 
the  president  of  the  congregation,  revealed  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  whereupon  Altschul  was  set  free  and 
Joseph  Thein  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows  in  his 
stead.  All  the  efforts  of  influential  Jews  to  elTett 
his  release  proved  futile,  but  finally  through  the 
efforts  of  a  prominent  Chiistian  and  upon  the  inter- 
cession of  the  city  councilors  Count  Waldstein  re- 
leased the  prisoner  on  the  condition  that  the  congre- 


gation pay  a  fine  of  10,000  florins.  In  order  to 
humiliate  the  Jews  he  furtlier  ordered  tliat  this 
money,  divided  into  ten  ecjual  parts,  be  paid  in  silver 
coin  and  carried  in  linen  bags  by  ten  prominent 
Jews  escorted  by  soldiers  through  the  streets  of 
Prague  to  the  city  hall. 

Altschul  recorded  tlie  event  in  a  scroll  entitled 
"Megillat  Pure  ha-Kelaim"  ("The  Scroll  of  the 
Purim  of  the  Curtains"),  and  made  it  obligatory 
upon  all  his  descendants  to  read  the  .scroll  annually 
on  the  22d  of  Tebet,  on  which  day  lie  was  liberated, 
and  to  observe  the  day  by  "feasting  and  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  his  salvation."  The  event  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  novel  by  Matthias  Kiscli. 

BiBLiooRAPHV:  Gratz,  Clcwh.  x.  .51,  note  I:  A.  Kis<h.  In 
(Iriltz  JuliclKclirift  (Hwlirew  part),  pp.  4.S  »■(  mr/.,  Breslau, 
1KK7:  M.  Kisch.  Vniiunminirim.  Hifliiriiiclie  E}-zillituu\i au» 
dcm  I'mijir  (ilnltn.  Vienna,  INW  m-printeil  from  tin-  Orster- 
riiihii'ilii'  fVnihi  tiixlirift.  I.hks.  where  the  title  !.<  DitiilOKt- 
Vdiiiilimi).  Vienna;  li.  Siuiunsi-n.  in  Miiuatjocltnft,  xiLxviU. 
526  :  Steinsehnelder,  Purim  und  Parodie,  xlvU.  284. 
D-  H.  31. 

Purim  of  Gumeldjina  (populariy  called  Purim 
de  los  Ladrones  =  •  I'lirim  of  Bandits"):  In  1786 
about  5,UUU  mountain  brigaiuls  ("  lokatchikli '')  in 
trying  to  pillage  the  town  of  Gumeldjina,  near  Adri- 
anople,  entered  the  bastion  inhabited  by  the  Jews 
and  terrorized  them.  The  governor  succeeded  in 
driving  off  the  brigands,  but  the  Jews  were  ac- 
cused of  having  conspired  witli  them.  The  Jews 
energetically  protested  and  proved  their  innocence. 
In  memory  of  this  escape  from  a  double  misfortune 
the  22d  of  Elul  was  ordained  by  the  rabbis  as  a 
local  Purim. 
BiBLiOGRAPiiT  :  Tosir  LM'ttt,  Ailrianople,  Dec.  20,  IH"^. 

D.  M,  Fr. 

Purim  of  Jonathan  b.  Jacob  of  Fulda:  In- 
stituted by  Kablii  Jnii;itliaii  b.  Jacob  of  Fulda  on 
the  17tli  of  Tanimuz  to  commemorate  a  calamity 
that  was  averted  from  his  congregation.  He  him- 
self called  this  festival  "Purim  Shcli "  (="My 
Purini ''). 

BiBLioGKAPiiv  :  Sinnmsi-n.  in  ^^llnat.^<schrift,  x.xxvlil.  526: 
Sifiiisihiit'iilcr.  Piiriin  und  /'ro-'n/o.  .xlvii.  2S4.  note  3  :  idem, 
GesrhirhtUelii:  LitrrnI iir  d,r  Judui,  p.  )<7.  §94. 

Purim  of  Lepanto  :  Celebrated  by  the  Jews  of 
Lepauto  on  the  11th  of  T^-'bet  in  commemoration  of 
a  miraculous  escape  of  the  Jews  from  danger.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  rcsponsa  of  Closes  b.  Isaac  Alash- 
kar  (Sabbionetta,  lo54).  No.  49  (comp.  Sunonsen  in 
"  Miinatssclnift."  xxxviii.  .526). 

Purim  of  Narbonne  :  Celebrated  on  the  21st  of 
Adar  by  tlie  Jews  of  Narlionne  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  which  took  place  there  on  that  day  iu 
1336.  The  facts,  jis  recorded  by  K.  JleVr  b.  Isaac  of 
Narbonne,  are  as  follows:  In  a  (piarrel  between  a 
Jew  of  Narbonne  and  a  Christian  lislierman  the 
former  dealt  the  latter  a  heavy  lilow  from  which  lie 
died.  This  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Christian  pop- 
ulace, which  attacked  the  whole  Jewish  community 
and  started  a  riot  in  the  Jewish  (|uarter.  pillaging 
lirst  the  house  of  the  above-mentioned  Habbi  Metr 
and  carrying  away  his  entire  library.  Fortunately 
Don  Aymeric,  the  governor  of  Narbonne.  appeared 
on  the  scene  with  a  force  of  soldiers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Jews.  The  mob  was  soon  dispersed, 
order  was  reestablished,  and  even  the  spoil  which 
had  been  taken  from  R.  MeVr  was  returned  to  him. 
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He  then  recortlrd  llie  event;  und  tlie  21st  of  Adar 

was  instituted  as  the  "Piiiini  of  Narboune." 

BlliLIDiiHAPiiv  :  I).  Kiuifiimmi,  In  It.  K.J.  xxxil.  VX>  rt  kii.: 
NeiilmiiiT.  in  M.  .1.  (  .  ii.  2.')1 ;  siflnsclini-lili-r.  In  .Mniiiil?i- 
sflirill,  I'.nti.  |i. -'SI:  s.  A.  WiTllicJnicr.  (Viiiji  1'cni.fhalauim, 
I.  H. 

Purim  of  Padua:  1.  (Purim  di  Fuoco.) 
A  festival,  still  dbseived  by  the  Jews  of  Padua  on 
the  11th  of  Siwan,  in  CDninienioiatioii  of  a  great 
conflagration  which  occurrcil  in  that  city  in  1795 
and  which  was  cxtiiiguislied  through  extraordinary 
ellorls  on  the  part  of  the  vice-podcsta;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  called  "Purim  di  Fnoeo."  The 
event  is  fully  described  by  Jacob  Haphael  Fiiizi  (d. 
1812)  in  his"work  "  Lcslimi  'Esh,"  Olfeubach,  17!t8 
(conip.  Stciiiscluieider,  "Purim  und  Parodie,"  in 
"Monatsschrift,"  xlvii.  286,  No.  18:  "II  Vessillo 
IsracHlicn."  ISSO.  ji.  373).  2.  (Otherwise  known  as 
Purim  di  Buda.)    See  Hud.v,  I'lki.m  of. 

Puriin  Povidl  (Plum-Jam  Pmim):  Instituted  by 
David  liraiidcis  of  .luug-Binizlau,  liolicmia,  in  1731, 
to  be  celebrated  aiimially  by  all  the  members  of  his 
family  on  the  10th  of  A<lar  in  commemoration  of  his 
deliverance  from  a  calamity  that  was  brought  ujnm 
Inm  by  slanderers.  IJrandeis  kept  a  grocery-store 
at  Jung  Bun/lau.  On  the  4th  of  Shcliat  a  Christian 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  bookbinder,  purchased  from 
IJrandeis  some"  povidl  "  (=  "  idumjam"),  afterjjar- 
taking  of  which  llic  members  of  the  bookbinder's 
family  became  ill,  and  the  bookbinder  himself  died 
within  a  few  days.  The  burgomaster  of  the  city, 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  ordered  the  store  to 
be  closed  and  David  Brandeis,  his  wife,  and  son  to 
be  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  selling  poi.sonous 
food  to  Christians.  After  a  careful  investigation 
by  tlie  municipal  authorities  and  later  by  the  court 
of  appeal  at  Prague  also,  it  was  found  that  the 
bookbinder's  death  had  been  due  to  consumption, 
whereupon  the  prosecution  was  dropped.  -Brandeis 
recorded  the  event  in  a  Hebrew  scroll  which  he 
called  "Shir  ha-JIa'alot  le-Dawid,"  making  it  obliga- 
tory upon  all  his  descendants  "to  read  this  scroll 
every  year  on  the  10th  of  Adar  and  to  make  that 
day  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  gladness."  The  festival 
was  still  observed  by  the  descendants  of  David  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

BuiLiociRAPiiv :  M.  (Jrilriwald.  Povidl-Purim  in  Jung- 
BiiuzUni.  in  nerllncr's  Maijazin.  xv.  191-19fi;  (tmr  Tub, 
ISSS,  pp.  :t-.'i ;  I).  Slnuinspn.  In  Motmtiisehrift.  xxxviil.  >)2; ; 
M.  StcinscliiK'liler,  Pitrim  und  I'arodU,  in  Monatt^cfirift, 
xlvll,  285,  No.  1,5. 
D.  II.   M. 

Purim  of  Rhodes:  In  1840  the  Greeks  on  the 
island  of  Khodes,  in  revenge  upon  the  Jews  wlio 
were  competing  with  them  in  the  sponge  trade, 
caused  the  disappearance  of  a  child.  Tlie  child, 
however,  was  later  found  alive  on  the  island  of 
Syra.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Jews  of  Phodes  had 
been  imprisoned  and  tortured.  Sultan  'Abd  al- 
^lajid  deposed  the  governor,  and  gave  the  Jews  a 
lirinan  declaring  that  the  accusation  of  ritual  mur- 
der was  false.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  impris- 
onment of  the  Jews  and  the  granting  of  the  firman 
took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Puriin  of  Esther  (14tli 
of  Adar).  Since  tlien  Purim  is  celebrated  as  a  double 
festival  at  Hhodes,  and  special  prayers  and  hymns 
are  read. 

BIBLIOCRAPIIV:    Fninco, //i,»(()i(f    <it<i    hraHUcg  Ottomans, 
p.  158. 


Purim  of  Saragossa  :  In  the  year  1380  or  1420, 
under  Peter  IV.  or  under  .\lfonso  V.,  King  of 
Aragon,  whom  the  .Megillah  written  for  this  Purim 
designates  "Saragossanos,"  a  converted  Jew  called 
Marcus  accused  the  Jews  of  Sai'agos.sa  before  the 
king  of  having  attended  the  jiarade  held  in  honor  of 
the  king  with  cases  in  their  arms  from  which  the 
scrolls  of  the  Law,  usually  kept  therein,  had  lieen 
purposely  removed.  This  was  true,  the  removal 
having  been  ordered  by  the  rabbis  of  the  city  be- 
cause of  rcligioiis  scruples.  The  king  resolved,  on 
the  advice  of  Marcus,  to  have  the  cases  ojiened  in 
the  street  on  the  next  similar  occasion.  ]>ul,  the 
story  continues,  the  prophet  Elijah  appeared  in  the 
night  to  the  beadles  of  the  twelve  .synagogues  and 
told  them  to  take  proper  measures,  Aeeordinglv, 
the  next  day,  when  the  king  jiassed  by,  the  guiirds 
oitened  the  cases  and  stated  that  no  deeejition  Inid 
been  practised.  The  anger  of  tlu'  king  fell  upon 
Marcus,  and  he  was  hanged.  In  memory  of  this 
miracle  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  of  Sarag()S.sa 
celebrate  this  Purim  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  siiebat. 
in  the  .synagogues  fonn<lcd  by  their  ancestors  at 
t'onstantinojile,  Magnesia,  Melasso.  Smyrna,  Aidin, 
Jerusalem,    and  Salonica. 

liiiii.ioiMnriiv:  ltt\-!ir  dcs  Kcohs  de  V  Alliance  UrailUe,  pn. 
Its  l.-,L',  I'ari.s,  lIKil-S. 

Purim  Sherif:  In  1705  the  governor  of  Tunis 
laid  siege  to  Tripoli  in  Africa,  devastated  the  envi- 
rons, and  threatened  to  destroy  all  the  population  if 
he  should  enter  the  town.  Fortunately,  the  plague 
broke  out  suddenly  among  his  followers,  and  the 
siege  was  raised.  Heix'e  the  rabl)is  instituted  the 
Purim  Sherif  on  the  34tli  of  Tcbet.  The  iwpulace 
call  it  "Purim  Kidebuni "  (=  "the  false")  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Puriin  of  Esther  (Franco,  "  His- 
toire  des  Israelites  Ottomans,"  p.  121;  comp,  Steiu- 
sehneider  in  "  Jlonatssclirift,"  1902,  p.  375;  and, 
esiiccially,  11103,  ]>.  2S5,  No.  14). 

Purim  of  Shiraz  (called  also  Purim  of  Mo'ed 
Katan)  :  On  the  2d  of  Mesliwan  the  Jews  of  Sliiraz 
in  Persia  celebrate  a  festival  called  ". Mo'ed  Katan" 
(Little  Feast),  On  that  day  they  do  no  work,  ex- 
change visits,  and  salute  one  another  with  the  woi-ds, 
"  Mo'ed  Katan"  and  "Abu  al-llasan."  According 
to  a  tradition  which  is  substantiated  by  an  ancient 
Juda'o-Persian  manuscript  of  uncertain  date  (possi- 
bly written  about  1400  or  even  as  early  as  1200),  a 
Jew  named  Abu  al  Hasan,  who  was  both  shohet  and 
butcher,  was  accused  of  having  sold  terefali  meat 
on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  Posh  ha-Shanah.  The 
anger  of  the  Jews  was  aroused  against  the  culprit, 
who  immediately  embraced  Islam,  and  accuseil  his 
former  coreligionists  of  many  crimes.  The  Moham- 
medans gave  the  Jews  their  choie(M)etween  death 
and  conversion  to  Islam;  and  all  c:liose  the  latter 
alternative.  One  month  afterward  Abn  al-Hasan 
died  mysteriously,  on  the  2d  of  Heshwan,  and  a 
statement  was  found  in  liis  jiocket  declaring  that 
the  Jews  were  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  They  were  then  permitted  to  return 
to  Judaism ;  and  in  memory  of  the  event  the  Puriin 
of  Mo'ed  Katan  was  instituted. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiv :    linlUlin   Mensuel   de    VAUUiiirr    luriti'iite 
CnivcrsiUe.  May  5,  I'.KB. 

Purim  of  Tammuz  at  Algiers  :    In  1774  Jlo- 

hanimed  ibu  Uman,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  courageously 
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defended  the  city  against  tlie  Sparnsli  geacral 
O'Keilly.  The  Jewish  legend  )ias  it  that  liames 
whicli  came  out  of  the  graves  of  tlie  rubhis  Isaac 
beu  Sheshetaud  Solomon  ben  Simon  Diiraii  contrib- 
uted to  tlie  Spanish  defeat.  Hence,  iu  order  to 
celebrate  the  miracle  of  having  again  escaped  from 
the  Spanianls,  the  Jews  of  Algiers  instituted  a 
Purira  on  the  lltli  of  Tammuz. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Rcvue  (itSjEcoiex  dc  I'AlUatice  Israelite  Vni- 
vcrscUi:,  p.  2H. 

Purim  of  Tiberias  :  In  1748  Sulaiman  Pasha, 
governor  of  Damascus,  came  in  the  capacity  of  a 
feudal  lord  to  lay  siege  to  Tiberias,  where  ruled  the 
sheik  Dair  al-Amar.  The  Jews  suffered  much  dur- 
ing the  eighty  three  days  of  tlie  investment.  The 
date  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  (4th  of  Eliil)  and  that 
<if  the  news  of  Sulaiman  Pasha's  death  (Tth  of  Elul) 
became  the  days  of  the  local  Purims. 

Bibliography:  Yosef  Dn'at,  Adrianople,  1888,  p.  212. 
D.  M.  Fit. 

Purim  of  Tripoli  :  Festival  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  an  old  "  liiali  "  in  the  possession  of  D. 
Simonsen  of  Copenhagen.  It  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  Shcbat.     See  also  Pcni.M  Sherif. 

BiBLiORRAPHV:  D.  Slmonseti,  in  .VoHn(.<.S(7i?-i/(.  xxxviii.  527  ; 
Stelnsohneldi-r,  Purim  und  Parudic,  ib.  xlvil'.  286,  No. 22. 
D.  H.  M. 

Purim  of  Widdin  :  In  1807  Passvanoglu,  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  region  of  Widdin.  on  the  Danulie, 
had  iu  bis  .service  as  physician  ("hakim  baslii ")  a 
person  named  Cohen.  Passvanoglu  having  become 
mortally  ill  through  contact  with  a  poisoned  sword, 
the  Jlohammedan  population  accused  the  Jewish 
physician  of  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  gov- 
ernor's life,  and  the  Jewish  cominuuit}-  was  threat- 
ened with  a  general  massacre.  Fortunately  the 
dying  man  himself  energetically  defended  his  phy- 
sician, and  the  threatened  calamity  was  averted. 
Hence  the  9th  and  10th  of  Heshwan,  the  dates  of 
the  events,  were  declared  days  of  Purim. 

Bibliography  :  Antniarul  Peutiii  Isracliizi,  Bucharest,  1888, 
vol.  xi. 
D.  M.  Fr. 

Purim  'Winz  (called  also  Purim  Frankfurt)  : 

Instituted  liy  the  Jews  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for 
the  20th  of  Adar  because  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  persecutions  (jf  Vincent  Fettniilch  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  1()16.  For  tlie  details  of  the  events  and 
for  the  mode  of  celebration,  see  Fettmii.ch,  Vin- 
cent, and  Steinschneider,  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1903, 
p.  284,  No.  9, 

Purim  of  Yom-Tob  Lipmann  Heller  :  Festi- 
val estalilisbed  liy  lialibi  Yoiii-Tub  Lipmann  Hel- 
ler in  lfi44  to  be  celebrated  annually  by  bis  family 
on  the  1st  of  Adar  {i.e..  the  second  day  of  Uosh 
Hodesh  Adar;  see  his  "Megillat  Eljali,"  end).  In 
1630  Heller  had  enjoined  on  bis  family  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Rth  of  Tammuz,  the  day  on  which  his 
troubles  began,  as  a  perpetual  fast-day  :  but  he  hesi- 
tated to  direct  it  to  be  followed  by  a  Purim,  as  at 
that  time,  although  freed  from  prison,  "  he  was  still 
iu  trouble  and  had  no  reason  to  rejoice"  {ib.  ed. 
Munkacs,  1897,  fol.  6b).  But  wlien,  fourteen  years 
later,  he  was  elected  to  the  ralibinate  of  Cracow  he 
established  also  the  Purim  on  the  1st  of  Adar. 


EiBLIOGRAPiiV:  McQiWit  Ehiili ;  SlmoiLscn,  In  M'lnatimelirift, 
xxxvili.  .Ki.  ."i27;  stiins<lincjder,  Purim  und  PariMlle,  Ib. 
xlvii.  28.5.  note  1 1.  anil  p.  i'.i. 

For  local  Purims  in  general,  compare  Heinrich 
Zirndorf,  "Imitative Purim," in  "Deborah"  (Cincin- 
nati), 1892.  No.s.  :!3-.51 ;  1893,  Xos.  1-3.  For  family 
Purims  not  mentioned  in  this  article,  see  Steinschnei- 
der. "Purim  und  Parodie,"  in  "Monatsschrift," 
.\lvii.  472  (t  neq. 

!>•  H.   M. 

PUKITY  OF  BACE  :  The  question  whether 
the  Jews  of  to-day  are  in  the  main  descended  from 
the  Jews  of  Bible  times,  and  from  them  alone,  is 
still  undecided.  Xo  one  denies  tliat  the  Jews  of 
Biljle  times  were  toaccrtain  extent  of  mi.xed  parent- 
age, and  the  attempts  made  by  Ezra  to  jtrevcnt  the 
intermixture  shows  its  wide  extent.  Intermarriage 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  with  Ammonites.  Moab- 
ites,  and  Idumeans,  all  recognized  to  have  been  of 
the  same  origin.  In  Babylon,  during  the  later  exile, 
certain  districts  were  regarded  as  prohibitory  with 
regard  to  intermarriage  (Kid.  71b).  For  a  discussion 
on  "  'issah  "  (=  "  paste  ").  as  intermi.xture  was  called 
by  the  Talmudists,  see  "Monatsschrift,"  1879,  \ip. 
481-508;  1881,  pp.  38-48,  113-123,  207-217,  but  such 
disciLssions  refer  mainly  to  the  purity  of  marriages 
of  Kohanim.  or  descendants  of  the  priests,  upon 
which  marriages  there  are  special  restrictions,  in- 
cluding some  with  regard  to  the  descendants  of 
pro.sclytes  (see  Cohen). 

The  number  of  these  latter  appears  to  have  been 
great  in  Biblical  times.  Wherever  Paul  lectured  he 
found  them — iu  the  congregations  at 
Proselytes.  Antioch,  Thessalonica,  Athens  (Acts 
.xvii.  4,  1(>-17,  26).  They  are  referred 
to  even  in  the  post  exilic  Isaiah(lvi.  6)  and  in  Esther 
(viii.  17,  ix.  27);  and  three  of  the  later  psalms 
(cxvii.,  cxviii.,  cxx.xv.)  divided  the  Jews  into  three 
classes  —  "the  House  of  Israel,"  "the  House  of 
Aaron,"  and  "those  who  fear  the  Lord"  (that  is, 
proselytes).  Josephus  freiiuently  refers  to  prose- 
lytes ("B.  J."  vii.  3,  S  3;  vi.  9.  i?"3).  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus  says  that  Jews  and  aliens  never  inter- 
married ("Historiie,"  v,  .5).  The  proselytes,  how- 
ever, were  not  allowed  to  share  the  Passover  meal 
(Josephus,  I.e.).  and  Christianitv  particularly  ad- 
dressed itself  to  them.  As  soon  as  the  Church  be- 
came predominant,  intermarriage  between  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  was  declared  to  be  on  the  same 
footing  with  adultery  (Codex  Theodosianus,  Iv.  2), 
and  punishable  with  death.  Thus,  while  of  the 
two  hundred  tannaim  seven  are  of  Gentile  extrac- 
tion (comp.  Briill.  "  .Mishnalehrer  von  lleidniseher 
Abkunft,"  in  his  "Jahrb."  ii.),  only  three  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  amoraiiii  belong  to  that  class— Mari 
bar  Habel,  Julali  of  India,  and  Samuel  bar  Shilal— 
showing  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  mixed 
marriages.  In  the  classical  inscriiitions  only  two 
jiroselytes  are  mentioned,  and  in  the  twenty  thou- 
sand or  so  inscriptions  of  medieval  and  modern 
times  the  number  mentioned  is  likewise  only  two 
proselytes,  these  being  of  Amsterdam. 

Wolf  givesa  list  of  proselytes  in  the  Middle  Ages 
numbering  only  forty-four  names,  to  which  perhaps 
five  could  be  added  from  the  memor-books.  Dur 
iiig  the  years  from  1830  to  1877.  in  an  average  pop- 
ulation of  twentvtive  thousjmd  Jews   there  were 
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only  thirty  mi\ri\  marriiiges  in  Algeria  (TJicoux, 
••Li"i  nOniojL'rapliie  de  r.Vl!,aTi('."  1880,  p.  71).  Al- 
logetlior,  tlicro  is  very  little  historic  evidence  for 
liny  intermixture.  The  chief  instances  are  aiTordeii 
by' the  Cliazars  (from  whom  in  all  probability  most  of 
tlie  Karaites  of  the  Crimea  are  descended),  the  Fala- 
shas,  and  the  Daggatuns  (the  case  of  the  Beni  Israel 
is  doubtful):  none  of  these  intermarry  with  Jews. 
In  tlie  majority  of  cases  wliere  intermarriage  can  be 
traced,  as  in  Spain  before  the  expulsion,  almost  all 
the  descendants  disappear  from  Judaism.  It  has, 
besides,  been  shown  that  the  fertility  of  intermar- 
riages is  much  below  that  of  pure  Jew  ish  marriages, 
and  conseciuently  the  proportion  of  persons  of  mi.xed 
descent  would  decrease  in  geometrical  propcjrlion 
(see  BinTiis). 

Against  this  general  historical  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  race,  anthropologists  bring  forward  the 
varieties  of  type  shown  by  measuremeuts  of  modern 
Jews  and  Jewesses.  They  are  pre- 
Anthropo-  dominanlly  brachycephalic,  or  broad- 
logical  headed,  wliile  the  Semites  of  Araliic 
Evidence,  origin  are  invariably  dolichocephalic, 
or  long-headed.  Against  this  it  may 
he  urged  that  modern  Semites  have  largely  recruited 
tlie  race  from  slaves  brought  mainly  from  Africa, 
while  some  autlirojiologists  are  inclined  to  associate 
the  racial  origin  of  the  Jews,  not  with  the  Semites, 
whose  language  they  adopted,  but  with  the  Arme- 
nians and  llittites  of  Slesopotamia,  whose  broad 
skulls  and  curved  noses  they  a|ipear  to  have  inher- 
ited. The  small  variability  of  the  crania  of  the 
Jews  (see  Cit.\xio.MKTUV)  might  be  adduced  as  fur- 
ther proof  of  purity  of  race.  The  more  recent  in- 
vestigations of  Fishberg,  however,  have  shown  that 
eastern  Eurn|ie  as  a  whole  shows  the  same  narrow- 
range  of  variabilily  of  the  sUullinde.x,  so  that  even 
if  intermi.\lur(^  had  occurred,  the  frequency-curve 
would  not  betray  it. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  blonds  among 
Jews  (see  EvK;  II.\iu)  would,  however,  seem  to 
indicate  admixture  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
jiroportion,  which  reaches  on  an  average  2.5  per  cent. 
But  Virchow  has  pointed  out  that  Jewsare  blondest 
where  the  general  population  is  least  blond,  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
the  blondncss  by  any  modern  internuxture.  This 
argument,  however,  could  be  met  by  reference  to 
the  wandering  nature  of  the  Jewish  population. 
which  was  driven  about  in  mid-Europe  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  Almost  eijual  variation  is  found  in 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  nose,  which  is  far 
from  uniform  among  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand  the  remarkable  unity  of  resem- 
blance among  Jew  s,  even  in  ditTerent  climes,  seems 
to  imply  a  common  descent.  Photographs  of  Jews 
taken  in  Bokhara  resemble  almost  to  identity  those 
of  Jews  in  Berlin  orXew  York.  Such  similarity  may 
be  due  to  the  existence  of  a  type  which  has  caused 
social,  and  thus  sexual,  sclectiim,  but  the  fact  that  it 
remains  constant  would  seem  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  separate  variety.  Countenance  and  expression 
can  be  selected  from  one  generation  to  another,  but 
do  not  necessarily  imply  similarity  in  heail-form  or 
otiier  anthropological  marks.  Wherever  such  a  type 
had  been  socially  or  racially  selected,  the  law  of  in- 


heritance discovered  by  G.  Mendel  would  inqily  that 
any  hybrids  tend  to  revert  to  it,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  evidence  has  been  given  for  the  prepo- 
tency of  the  Jewish  si<le  in  mixed  marriages.  One 
branch  of  Jews,  the  Kohanim,  are  prevented  by 
Jewish  law  from  marrying  even  proselytes,  and  yet 
the  Cohens  do  not  appear  to  dilVeranthropologically 
from  the  rest  of  Jews.  This  might  be  usc<l  to  prove 
either  the  purity  of  the  race  or  the  general  impurity 
of  the  Cohens.  Altogether,  the  ijuestion  is  a  very 
complex  one,  on  which  no  decisive  answer  can 
at  present  be  returned.  All  history  points  to  the 
purity  of  the  race;  some  anthropological  facts  arc 
against  it. 

liiIir.iiii:HAPnv :  E.  nenan.  Lc  .Jmlnixmr  Cuminr  Uner  it 
Onitini-  litUiiinu,  Paris,  lHS:t;  A.  NcnbainT.  UiJuur.  Aiilltnt- 
itiihiftiriil  Ittstilute,  IKS.-) :  xiuivi'i\  Zur  Vntlittliuu'lr  ilt^r  .In- 
ilni.  ls>il  :  W.  Z.  Klpli'v,  Tin-  ll<in.i  iif  Kumiii,  SfW  Vurk, 
1.S'.«P;  .hldt.  Die  Juikii  <i(,<  It !!.■<.■«,  Hfrllli.  l'.«j;i;  .\.  Iiu|iiiin, 
Die  Juilcii  thr  Geiiciunirt.  (ip.  27I--*7:i.  Berlin,  I'.KH ;  J. 
Jacobs,  Sludice  in  Jciciiili  Stalintics,  pp.  xvil.-x.x.'s. 

o . 
PTJBPLE  :  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  two  kinds  of  purjde,  or  purple  dye:  (1) 
"argaman"  (Aramaii-,  "argevan";  Greek,  -nupt^ivpa), 
probably  the  bright-red  purple,  which  was  costliest 
when  it  had  the  color  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
apiieared  black  when  viewed  directly,  but  lustrous 
red  when  viewed  obliquely;  (3)  "  tekelet "  (Greek. 
vuKiv&m:),  which,  according  to  Philo  and  Joscphus. 
resembled  the  color  of  the  sea.  the  air,  or  the  clear 
sky,  and  was,  therefore,  termed  al.so  blue.  In  in- 
stances it  was  black  or  dark-colored. 

It  is  now  possible  to  ascertain  from  wlmt  source 
the  ancients  obtained  their  jnuple  dye.  There  are 
remains  of  the  old  workshops  for  making  purple  at 
Tarentum,  in  the  Morea,  and  especially  at  Tyre. 
These  consist  of  concrete  hill-shaiied  masses  of  spi- 
ral-like shells.  An  cxaniinatiou  of  these  heaps 
has  up  to  the  present  revealed  only  two  kinds  of 
murex,  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Miinx 
hraudnrin  and  Miiirx  trunriilnn;  tin:  former  at  Ta- 
rentum and  in  the  Jlorea,  and  the  latter  at  Tyre. 
Without  doubt,  of  the  two  kinds  of  murex  described 
by  Pliny,  the  one  which  he  calls  "  purpura  "  or  "  ])e- 
lagia"  is  not  the  species  now  so  called,  but  Mun-e 
bmiidiirin,  as  he  mentions  not  only  the  spines  on 
the  whorl  of  the  shell,  but  also  the  duct  which  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  aperture.  This  duct  he  thought 
contained  the  tongue,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  holds  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  mollusk. 
Probably  he  included  yiurex  trunculua  under  the 
.same  name. 

Besides  these  two,  another  species  of  the  present 
genus  I'iirj/ur/i  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  Piir- 
pura  JKenuintomd,  the  purple  juice  of  which  is  even 
now  occasionallj'  u.sed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  for  marking  linen.  Although  shells  of  these 
mollusks  have  not  yet  been  found  among  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  purple  dye-works,  it  is  likely  that 
the  ancients  knew  and  used  them,  as  they  answer 
better  than  Murex  trunciiliis  to  Pliny's  description 
of  the  second  species  mentioned  by  him,  Murex  biic- 
ci  nil  lit. 

The  pigment  is  secreted  by  a  gland  in  the  lining 
of  the  stomach.  The  juice  is  at  lirst  whitish,  but 
changes  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  be- 
comes successively  yellowish  and  greenish,  and  at 
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last  citlior  redciisli  (in  tlie  species  Murex  brandaiis 
and  Piirpin-a  hivmantmna)  or  violet  (in  Murex  trun- 
ciilus).  Tlie  niollnsks  were  found  on  tlie  Plienician 
coast,  on  the  Palestinian  shores,  fartlier  south  (as  at 
Dor),  on  the  coast  of  Caria  in  Asia  jMinor,  on  the  La- 
conian  coast  of  Greece,  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  of 
Enripus,  aud  on  the  North-African  coast.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  Old  Testament  mention  is  made 
of  i)urple  itujiorted  into  Tj're,  bnt  not  of  that  made 
in  I'henicia  itself,  although  the  Phenicians  were  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  as  the  discoverers  of  ]iurple- 
(Ij'eing,  aud  the  manufacture  of  purple  was  known 
to  them  in  very  earlj'  times. 

Purple  fabrics  were  very  costlj-.  Both  kinds  of 
purple  were  used  fin-  the  carpets  and  curtains  of  tlie 
tabernacle,  and  for  the  high  priest's  gala  dress,  as 
also  for  the  curtain  of  the  Hoi}-  of  Holies  in  the 
Temple.  Bluish  purple  was  used  more  extensively 
for  sacred  purposes  than  reddish.  Blue  material  was 
uscil  for  the  entire  outer  garment  of  the  high  priest 
as  well  as  for  the  covers  put  over  the  sacred  chattels 
in  transportation.  Red  was  used  only  in  the  cloth 
of  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  The  loops  liolding 
the  curtains  of  byssus  in  the  tabernacle  (E.\.  x.x.wi. 
11),  the  "lace"  fastening  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate and  miter  (('/).  xxviii.  28,  31,  37,  39),  and  tlie 
threads  of  the  tassels  on  ever}'  Israelite's  outer  gar- 
ment had  to  be  made  of  bluish  purple. 

No  mention  is  made  of  purp'e  garments  of  Israel- 
itish  kings,  with  the  exception  of  the  reddish-purple 
seat  (covering?)  of  Solomon's  chariot  (C)ant.  iii.  10), 
whereas  references  occur  to  the  reddish-jiurple  rai- 
ment of  the  kings  of  Media  (Judges  viii.  26),  and  the 
bine  raiment  of  Assyrian  "captains  and  rulers" 
(Ezek.   xiii.  0).     At  the  Babvlouian   court  the  be- 


stowal of  reddish-purple  raiment  was  a  mark  of 
the  highest  favor  (Dan.  v.  7,  IG,  29;  comp.  I 
Mace.  X.  20,  62,  64;  xi.  58;  xiv.  43efsefj.;  II  Mace 
iv.  38). 

E.  >■■■  II.  AV.  N. 

PYGABG  (Jcn)  :  Clean  animal  mentioned  in 
Deut.  .\iv.  '),  following  the  Septuagint.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  animal  has  not  been  established. 

DiBLiOfiUAPny:  Tristram,  Xalural    llMiiry  of    the    BilAe, 
J).   12«. 
E-  O.  n.  I.   M.   C. 

PYKE,  LIONEL  ED'WARD  :  English  liarris- 
ter;  burn  at  ('li;itliaiii  Apiil  21,  ls.-i4;  died  in  Brigh- 
ton aiarch  26,  1899.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Josejih  Pyke,  warden  of  the  Central  Synagogue, 
London,  and  was  educated  at  Bochester  Cathedral 
Grammar  School  and  at  London  University,  taking 
the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  B.A.  He  entered  as  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temjde  Nov.  3,  1874,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  June  13,  1877.  In  1880  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  covmcil  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Association,  and  served  on  the  e.vecutive  committee 
from  1883  until  his  death.  He  took  a  great  interest 
in  yachting.  His  most  extensive  practise  was  in  the 
Admiralty  Court;  he  l)ecamc  (lueen's  counsel  in 
Feb.,  1892,  and  inunediately  attained  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  Admiialty  Court ;  lie  became  the  leader 
of  that  branch  of  the  liar  designated  as  the  Probate, 
Divorce,  and  Admiralty  division  on  the  elevation 
of  Sir  W.  Phillimore  to  the  bench.  In  189.")  Pyke 
unsuccessfully  contested  the  Wilton  division.  Wilt- 
sliiie,  in  the  Liberal  interest. 

BiBLiocRAPIlY  :  Jew.  Chruu.  und  Jen:  }r„rld,  Manli  31. 1899. 
J.  G.    L. 


aUADRATUS,  UMMIDItrS  CAIUS :  Bo- 
man  governor  of  Syria  from  50  to  60  e.E.  The  proc- 
urator Cumanus  had  showed  partiality  to  the  Sa- 
maritans, who  were  at  variance  with  the  Galileans, 
and  both  parties  appealed  to  Quadratus.  The  gov- 
ernor went  to  Samaria  in  52  and  suppressed  the  dis- 
turbance. The  Samaritan  and  Galilean  insurgents 
were  crucified  ;  live  (eighteen  according  to  Josephus, 
"B.  J."  ii.  12,  §  6)  Galileans  whom  tiie  Samaritans 
pointed  out  as  instigators  of  the  movement  were 
executed  in  Lydda;  the  high  ju'lest  Ananias  and 
Anan,  the  governor  of  the  Temple,  were  sent  in 
chains  to  Rome;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  and  the  military  tribune 
Celer  were  also  sent  to  jilead  their  cause  before  the 
emperor.  In  fear  of  further  disturbances,  Quadra- 
tus hurried  to  Jerusalem  ;  tinding  the  city  peacefully 
celebriuing  the  Feast  of  Passover,  lie  returned  to 
Aulioch  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xx.  6,  g§  1-2;  "  B.  J." 
ii.  12,  g§  3-li;  Zonaras,  vi.  l.l).  Cumanus  was  de- 
posed and  was  succeeded  by  Felix,  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  high  priest,  Jonathan,  whom  also 
Quadratus  had  sent  to  Rome. 

The  version  of  Tacitus  ("Annals,"  xii.  4.5,  .54)  can 
not  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Josephus,  since,  ac- 


cording to  the  former,  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  proc-  * 
urators  at  the  same  time,  the  one  in  Samaria  and  the 
other  in  Galilee.  According  to  Tacitus,  also.  Quad- 
ratus himself  .sat  in  judgment  upon  Cumanus,  aud 
he  expressly  states  that  Quadratus  was  superior  to 
the  jirocurator  in  authority.  Quadratus  died  during 
his  tenure  of  oflice  (Tacitus,  "Annals,"  xiv.  26i. 
Several  coins  struck  by  him  have  been  found. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  fieseti.  4th  ed.,  iii.  72.'i-7;5*:  Si-lmrer. 
Gt.*<('/(.  3d  ed..i.;t;J5, 570:  I'rDgijpinjraithia  Imi>erii  Uiwtani, 
Iii.  468,  No.  (iOO. 
s,  S.  Ku. 

aUAIL  d^L")  :  Mentioned  in  Ex.  xvi.  11-13  and 
Num.  xi.  31  (conip.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27.  cv.  40)  in  con- 
nection with  the  miiacnlous  feeding  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  Quails  jia.ss  over 
the  Siuaitic  Peninsula  in  vast  numbers,  migrating 
northward  in  sjiring  and  returning  south  in  the 
autumn.  They  Jly  very  low,  are  soon  fatigued,  and 
fall  an  easy  prey.  Yoma  75b  enumerates  four  kinils 
of  quail,  including,  besides  the  (|Uail  proper,  the 
lielilfare.  the  partridge,  and  the  thrush.  The  fat- 
ness of  the  quail  likewise  is  alluded  to. 

BlBLlOGBAPHV:  Tristmiii,  Natural  llisliiru  nf  the  nUik.  p. 
J-S):  Lewysohn,  Zoo/oi/ie  dfjiralniuds.  p.  210. 
E.  o.  n.  I.  JL  C. 
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aUEBEC  :    Capital  of  the  province  of  Quebec;   I 
situutiil  ..II  \hf  left  hiUiU  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,    j 
The  lirst  Jew  known  to  have  resided  in  Quebec  was 
Abraham  Jacob  Franks,  who  settled  there  in  1767. 
llis  son  David  Salesby  (or  Salisbury)  Khaxks,  who   i 
afterward  became  head  of  tiic  Montreal  Jewish  com-    j 
munity  anil  an  ollieer  in  the  American  IJevolutionary    I 
army,  also  lived  in  Quebec  prior  to  1774.    Abraham   j 
Josiirii.  who  was  long  a  prominent  figure  in  public 
affairs  in  Qtiebec.  took  up  his  residence  there  shortly 
after  his  fatlier's  death  in  1^32.     Quebec's  Jewish 
population  for  many  years  remained  very  small,  and 
early  efforts  at  organization  were  fitful  and  short- 
lived.    A  ceme- 
tery   was    ac- 
quired  in  18.)3, 
and  a  place  of 
worship   was 
opened  in  a  hall 
in  the  same  year. 
in   which    serv- 
ices   were    held 
intermittently; 
but   it   was  not 
until    1892   that 
the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Que- 
bec   had     sufli- 
cientlyaugmeut- 
cd  to  permit  of 
the     permanent 
establislimeiit  of 
the  ])rescnt  syn- 
agogue, Beth  Is- 
rael.    The   con- 
gregation   was 
granted    the 
right  of  keeping 
a   register  in 
1897.     Other 
communal  insti- 
'  tutions    are   the 
Quebec  Hebrew 
Sick  Benetit  As- 
sociation,    the 
Quebec  Hebrew- 
Belief    Associa- 
tion   for    Immi- 
grants,  and  the 
Quebec    Zionist 
Society.     The  present  (1905)  Jewish  population  is 
about  350,   in  a  total  population  of  08.834.     See 
C.vN.\r>.\. 

BiBLiOKR.iPlIY  :  Mcrcantilr  liccnnler,  1828;  Jacques  J.  Lyons 
ami  Abralmm  de  S*>la.  JfHMVh  Cnhwltir  witii  lutroihicttiru 
EwflK,  Mdiilrpal.  1W4  :  Lc  liax  I'liiiniln.QwWr.  |S.')7;  Pia- 
jilr  rif  Lnwi  r  Cnnwla.  \tVSO:  Tlic  Slur  IMontrc;il).  Dec.  3H, 

ism.  ■ 

.1.  C.    I.   l.E  S. 

aXTEENSLAND  :  Britisli  Aiistialasian  colony. 
WliiM  tjuccnsland  separated  from  the  inolhercolony 
of  New  South  Wales  (1859)  a  few  Jewish  families 
from  Sydnej'  settled  permanently  in  Brisliane.  The 
names  most  prominent  among  these  were  those  of 
Coleman,  Davis,  W.  E.  Jewell,  M.  Jlendoza.  Snmuel 
Davis,  John  Goldsmid,  Benjamin  Benjamin,  A.  E. 
Alexander,  and  otlicrs,  who  formed  a  congregation 


about  1864  and  invited  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Myers  of 
Sydney  to  act  as  its  minister;  he  served  tip  to  Oct., 
1865,  when  lie  returned  to  England.  Shortly  after 
this  a  commercial  crisis  occurred  in  IJueensland,  and 
iniblic  services  were  discontinued.  This  state  of 
things,  however,  lasted  but  for  si.x  months,  when 
the  colony  regained  its  status;  anew  era  of  progress 
was  entered  upon,  and  many  of  the  old  colonists 
returned,  among  Avhoin  was  Jonas  M.  Myers  (b. 
1824),  who  ac(|uired  a  small  building  and  reassem- 
bled the  congregation  under  the  name  of  K.  K. 
Sheaari  Amoon,  which  it  .still  bears. 

Jonas  M.  Myers,  after  serving  the  congregation 

for  over  thirteen 
years,  was  com- 
pelled for  per- 
sonal reasons  to 
relinf[uishhis()f- 
f ice,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Phil- 
lips, who  had 
been  the  second 
minister  of  the 
Melbourne  syn- 
a  g  o  g  u  e ,  was 
called  to  the  rab- 
binate. By  this 
time  the  com- 
munity hud 
greatly  in- 
creased, iuul 
more  accommo- 
dations were  re- 
rpiired.  A  large 
room  was  rented, 
therefore,  in  the 
Masonic  Hall, 
which  served  its 
purpose  until 
the  luesent  cdi- 
lice  was  erected 
in  51  a r g a r e t 
street  (1880). 
The  Rev.  A.  P. 
Phillips  resign- 
ing, Jonas  M. 
.Myers  was  again 
invited  for  a  pe- 
riod of  tliree 
years,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  was  iiresented  with  an  ilhimi- 
nated  address  and  a  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas.  The 
Rev.  Chodowski,  from  Xew  Zealand,  then  olliciated 
for  about  three  years.  Jonas  M.  Myers  then  re- 
sumed his  ministry,  which  he  still  (1905)  maintains. 
During  an  interval  of  twelvemonths  (1901-2)  Myers 
was  relieved  by  the  Rev.  B.  N.  Michelson,  who  re- 
signed in  conseriuence  of  ill  health. 

A  congregation,  of  which  the  Kev.  A.  P.  Phillips 
is  minister,  exists  at  Toowoomba. 
.T.  J.  M.   M. 

aUEMADEBO  (ftTJEMADERO  DE  TA- 
BLADA)  :  Place  of  execution  l)uilt  by  the  lirst 
imiuisit.irs  at  Seville  in  1481 ;  it  was  decorated  with 
four  large  stat  ues  representing  prophets.  The  archi- 
tect, as  a  follower  of  Judaism,  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Inquisition.     The  Queniadero 
was  not  dcstroyefl    until   1809,  when   the  material 
was  used  for  fortifications  during  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Andalusia. 
Bibliography  :  Ad.  de  Castro,  HM.  delusjudiogen  Expafui, 

p.  116. 

s.  >I.   K. 

aXJERIDO,  JACOB  (called  also  Jacob  Zebi) : 
Suecessiir  of  Sluibbetliai  Zebi;  born  at  Salonica; 
died  at  Alexandria  in  1690.  lie  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
■'  the  Philosopher"  and  a  brother-in-lawof  Shabbethai 
Zebi.  His  sister,  Shabbethai's  widow,  is  said  to  have 
alleged,  in  order  that  Jacob  might  succeed  to  the 
leadership  of  the  sect,  that  be  was  her  son  by  Shab- 
bethai. Assisted  by  Solomon  Florentin,  a  learned 
Talniudist  who  had  joined  them,  he  gained  a  large 
following,  and  embraced  Mohammedanism  about 
168".  He  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  with 
many  of  his  disciples,  and  died  on  his  return  to  Alex- 
andria. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Berechiah. 
Querido  was  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
apostate  sect  of  Salonica  which  formally  renounced 
Judaism  and  took  the  name  of  Donmkh  (Dolmeh). 

Another  Jacob  ftuerido,  a  contemporary  of  the 
preceding,  was  hakam  at  Middelburg,  Holland, 
where  he  died  at  an  earl}-  age.  A  third  Jacob 
Querido,  also  living  at  this  time,  was  rabbi  at  Sm\'r- 
iia  and  a  son-in-law  of  Joseph  b.  Elijah  H.\zz.\x, 
who  in  his  "  'En  Yosef  "  mentions  Querido's  commen- 
tary on  the  Bible. 
Bibliography  :  r.ratz.  Gesch.  x.  337  el  seq..  Ixvl.:  De  Barrios, 

,-ii'hoi  de  la*  Vida-i,  p.  88;  Nepl-Ghlrondl,  Tohdot  Gediilc 

Vixrael.  p.  188. 

n.  M.  K. 

QUETSCH,  SOLOMON:  Austrian  rabbi  and 
Talmudist;  burn  at  Xikolsburg.  Moravia,  Oct.  13, 
1798 ;  died  there  Jan.  30, 1856.  He  was  educated  at 
the  yeshibah  of  his  native  city  under  Mordecai 
Bexet,  whose  favorite  disciple  he  was.  He  offici- 
ated as  rabbi  successively  at  Picsling,  Leipuik,  anil 
Nikolsburg.  In  the  last-named  city,  wlicre  he  suc- 
ceeded Samson  Raphael  Hmscii,  he  officiated  only 
a  few  months.  He  was  a  rabbi  of  the  old  school, 
but  was  distinguished  by  a  tolerant  and  kindly  dis- 
position. Of  his  literary  works  onl\-  some  Talimidic 
novelUe  are  known,  edited  under  the  title  "Hokmat 
S!iclomoh,"in  the  collection  '•  Harha-Mor,"  by  Moses 
Lob  Kohn  (Vienna,  1862). 

BiRiiOGRAPnY:  Friedlimder,  Knje  ha-Dornt,  p.  62.  Brunn, 
l»l>i:  Kciufinann  fff</fHW)iii-/i.  p.  Si<:  Die  Thhmah.  IIKCJ. 
p.  38;  Schnitzpr.  Jihlmhe  KuUurhihUr  aiis  yi,ii,(m  Lr- 
lien,  pp.  38-.iB.  Vienna.  VMH;  Van  Straal'-n.  Citl.  II'  hr.  Bniflix 
Brit.  Mil!',  p.  21 ;  S.  Klein,  in  preface  to  Lihl.ut--  .^lirlonwli. 

i>4ks,  um. 

8.  D. 

QTJIETTJS,  IiUSnJS  :  Roman  general  and  gov- 
eriKir  lA  Juilea  in  117  c.e.  Originally  a  Moorish 
prince,  his  military-  ability  won  him  the  favor  of 
Trajan,  who  even  designated  him  as  his  successor. 
During  the  emperor's  Parthian  campaign  the  nu- 
merous Jewish  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  revolted, 
and  were  relentlessly  suppressed  by  Quietus,  who 
was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  governorof  Judea 
(Eusebius,  "Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  2:  iihm,  "  Chronicon  "  ; 
Orosius,  vii.  12;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixviii.  32).  The  rest- 
lessness in  Palestine  caused  Trajan  to  send  his  favor- 
ite, as  a  legate  of  consular  rank,  to  Judea,  where  he 
continued  his  sanguinary  course.  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion (Sotah  ix.  14,  and  Seder  'Olain   Kabbah,  near 


end,  the  correct  reading  in  both  places  iK-ing  Dt3'p 
instead  of  DD'D  =  "Titus")  mentions  the  war  of 
Quietus,  referring  to  the  Palestinian  campaign,  as 
Griltz  correctly  states,  ratlier  than  to  that  in  Mesopo- 
tiimia,  as  Scliilrer  supposes,  since  it  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  tlie  wars  of  Vespasian  and  Bar  Kokba. 

The  contention  of  Volkmar  and  Gratz,  however, 
that  the  campaign  of  Quietus  is  described  in  t\w  Book 
of  Judith,  can  not  be  proved.  In  consequence  of  this 
war  the  Rabbis  foibadc  the  garlanding  of  brides  on 
their  Avcdding-day  and  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
(the  latter  prohibition  jirobably  being  inten<Icd  to 
cause  a  rupture  with  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  in 
Cyprus,  Cyrcne,  and  Egypt,  with  whom  the  rebel- 
lion had  really  originated).  The  confused  Talniiidic 
accounts  imply  that  a  cruel  persecution  took  place 
under  Quietus  which  exposed  Jewish  virgins  to  dis- 
honor (Krauss,  in  "  K.  E.  J."  xxix.  38).  while  the 
"  Ilegcinon  "  with  whom  R.  Gamaliel  came  into  offi- 
cial relations  was  the  governor  of  Judea  him.self  (ih. 
p.  40).  Talmudic  tradition  relates  further  that  the 
Roman  general  who  caused  the  Jews  such  misery  at 
this  time  was  suddenly  executed.  The  sources,  in- 
dee<l,  appear  to  indicate  Marciiis  Turbo  as  this  gen- 
eral, but  they  more  probably  refer  to  Quietus,  and 
the  tradition  contains  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact  that 
Lusius  Quietus  was  recalled  by  Hadrian  and  exe- 
cuted shortly  afterward  as  a  possible  rival  (Spartia- 
nus,  "Vita  Iladrijini,"  t;^  '>,  7;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixix.  2). 
An  inscription  found  in  Palestine  ("C.  I.  G."  No. 
4616)  seems  originally  to  have  contained  the  name 
Quietus,  which  was  perhaps  later  erased  at  the  com- 
mand of  Hadrian. 
Bibliogkaphy:  Borehesl,  (EmTCH,  1. 500 ;  Gratz,  Gcdf/i.  3d  ed.. 

iv.  116 e(  scry.,  4117  c(  Kcq.:  SehOrer,  (Jench.  3d  ed.,  i.(H7.  C6<l-«70; 

Prtmipngrnpliia  Imi>erii  Iliimani,  ii.  :«I8,  No.  ICK;  Sihlatter, 

Die  Tagc  TraJ<in.i  uiid  Hadriaiiii.  p.  (Kl.  Uutersloli,  l''»7. 
s.  S.  Kk. 

QXnRINITJS,    P.  SUXPICIUS;    Roman  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  about  6  c.i:.,  with  whose  name  are  as- 
sociated events  and  problems  of  great  importance. 
After  the  banishment  of  AncirKl..\i:s  in  the  year  6, 
a   date   confirmed    by  Dio  Cassius  (Iv.  27),  Jiiilea 
came  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  why  the  emperor  Augustus 
should  have  ordered  the  ex-consul  Quirinius  (Greek, 
Kvf)i/imc)  to  Syria  to  levy  an  assessment  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xvii.  13,  §  5).     At  the  same  time  Copoxirs 
was  sent  as  procurator  of  Judea :  but  Quirinius  went 
thither  also,  since  tlie   levying  of  the  tax   on  the 
entire  province  was  hisspecial  duty  (/A.  xviii.  1.  §  I). 
The  assessment  caused  great  dissiitisfaction  among 
the  Jews  (;/>.),  and  open  revolt  was  preventeil  only 
by  the  efforts  of  the  high  priest  Joazar  (i6.  2,  §  1). 
The  levying  of  this  assessment  resulted,  moreover,  in 
the  revolt  of  Jii).\s  tuk  G.m.h.i-.ax  and  in  the  forma- 
tionof  the  party  of  theZE.\i.OTs(.Iosephus,"  B.  J. "  vii. 
8,  S  1 ;  Lucas,  in  Acts  v.  37).     Jo.sephus  mentions  the 
assessment  in  another  passage  also  ("  Ant. "  x  x.  5.  §  2). 
Birliograpiiy:  Tlie  liteniture  is  piven  in  Stiuirer.  Cfsch.M 
ed    i  .■)(i8-.>i:i  the  followiiiir  works heiMB esiH-cially  iiiiix^rlant : 
T  Moinmsen.  Ilix  (;«j<(<i;  IHvi  .li<(;ii.«(i,  1st  ed..  |>.  1-1  i-d  iM., 
pp.  175  .•(  .«.(,.l;  Keiin,  Gc.vli.  Jcsii.  3d  ed..  [ip.  UH.''*'.;,  Z"- 
riili.  1873:  Stranss.  IXis  Ulici>  Jcku.  llHi  ejl-.  '•.  •."•  '-.S' 
Bonn,  ISlrt;  Ederslieini.  Lite  nf  Jiwi."  "I'-,-''?'"''''';,];  "^ 
London.  1883;  Haverlleid.  in  The  Oasnioil  Itintw.  liJW. 
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QUORUM.     See  MlXY.^x. 
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BAAB  (Tliingarian,  Gyor) :  C'liiif  town  of  tlie 
county  "f  llic  same  name,  posscssiug  out'  of  the  old- 
est Jewish  eoinnuiiiities  in  Hungary.  As  early  as 
1490  a  Jew  named  Simon,  living  in  Raab,  brought 
a  suit  again.st  the  municipality.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  place  had  largely 
increased,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  of- 
ticial  records  mention  a  "Jew  street,  facing  the 
mountain."  In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  General  Montecuccoli  expelled  the  Jews 
from  the  town,  admitting  them  to  the  fairs  only. 
According  to  n  census  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  about  forty  Jews  were  then  re- 
siding in  Kaab. 

The  .synagogue  1)uilt  in  1708  is  still  tised.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  synagogue  was  laid  Oct.  15, 
18G9,  and  the  building  was  o|)ened  Sept.  15,  1870. 
Among  the  institutions  supjiortcd  by  the  Jewish 
community  are  a  grammar-school  for  both  Ijoys  and 
girls,  a  Talnuid  Torali,  a  hebra  kaddisha,  a  women's 
cliaiitable  society,  and  a  society  for  the  aid  of  the 
sick. 

The  list  of  rabbis  who  have  officiated  since  1803 
is  as  follows;  Abraham  Schick,  Eleazar  Strasscr, 
J.  Salomon  Freyer,  Salomon  Rauschburg,  Gyula 
Fischer,  and  Moritz  Scliwarz,  the  present  incum- 
bent. 

n,  M.   Sz. 

RAAMSES.     See  Ra.meses. 
RAB  ASHI.     See  Ashi. 

RABA  (properly,  R.  Aba)  B.  'XTLLA :  Babylo- 
nian amora  of  the  third  generation.  The  exact  time 
at  which  lie  lived  is  uncertain,  although  he  was  a 
friend  of  'Ulla,  the  pujiil  of  K.  Johanan  (Yeb.  77a; 
Hag.  25b).  His  comments  are  mentioned  before 
those  of  Raba  b.  Jo.seph  b.  Hama  ('Er.  21b;  see  the 
variants  in  the  edition  of  Rabbinowitz)  and  R.  Papa 
(Ijul.  Ola).  Raba  was  also  a  haggadist,  and  some 
of  his  maxims  have  been  preserved  (Shab,  31b.  C2b), 
one  of  which  is  as  follows:  "  When  the  Rible  says, 
'Be  not  over  much  wicked'  [Eccl.  vii.  17],  it  does 
not  imply  that  one  may  sin  a  little;  but  it  is  rather 
an  exhortation  to  him  who  has  once  committed  evil 
not  to  repeat  his  iniijuity,  but  to  repent"  (Shab.  31b. 
according  to  the  correct  reading  in  Yalk.,  Eccl.;  see 
the  variants  in  Rabbinovvitz's  "  Yariie  Lectiones  " 
adloc). 

This  Raba  b.  'Ulla  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  later  Rabbah  I). 'Ulla,  who  was  a  pujiil  of  Bibe 
b.  Abaye  ('Er.  Ha),  although  confusion  frequently 
occurs  in  the  writing  of  their  names. 

nini.ioc.R.ipnv:  Hellprln.  Serter  ha-Di>int.  11.  337,   Warsaw, 
is.«a;  Uiiilier,  Aii.  Huh.  Amur.  pp.  13»-140. 
w.  li.  J.   Z.    L. 

RABA  (B.  JOSEPH  B.  HAMA) :  Babylonian 
amora  of  the  fourth  generation;  born  about  280  c.k. 
at  Mahoza  (where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished scholar);  died  there  in  352  (Sherira,  in 
Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."i.  32).     In  his  youth  Raba  went 


to  .Sura,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  R.  Hisda 
and  a.ssociated  with  Rami  b.  llama.  About  ten 
years  after  the  latter's  death  Raba  married  his 
widow,  the  daughter  ot  R.  Hisda  (Yeb.  341)1. 

The  teachers  of  Raba  were  R.  Joseph,  Rublmh, 
and,  chiefly,  R.  Kal.iman  b.  Jacob  (who  lived  in 
Mahoza).  The  chief  companion  of  his  studies  was 
Abaye,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  and  both  of 
them  develojied  the  dialectic  method  which  R.  Ju- 
dah  and  their  teacher  Rabbah  had  established  in 
their  discu.ssions  of  tradition;  their  debates  became 
known  as  the  "  Hawayot  de  Abaye  we-Raba  "  (Suk. 
28a).  Raba  surpas.sed  Abaye  in  dialectics;  his  con- 
clusions and  deductions  were  as  logical  as  they  were 
keen,  whereas  those  of  Abaye,  although  very  inge- 
nious, were  not  always  sound. 

When,  after  the  death   of  R.  Joseph.  Abaye  was 
chosen  head  of  the  Academy  of  Punibedita  (Hor. 
14a).   Raba  founded  a  school  of  liis 
Founds  a    own  in  Alahoza,   and    many   pupils, 
School        preferring  his   lectures    to    those  of 
at  Mahoza.  Abaye,   followed  him  thither  (15.   B. 
22a).     After  Abaye's  death  Raba  was 
elected  head  of  the  school,  and  the  academy  was 
transferred  from  Pumbedita  to  Mahoza,  which,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Raba,  was  the  only  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  in  IJaljylonia. 

Raba  occujiied  a  jirominent  position  among  the 
transmitters  of  the  Halakah,  and  established  many 
new  decisions  and  rulings,  especially  in  ceremonial 
law  {e.ff.,  Hul.  42b,  43b,  46b,  47a,  b;"Pcs.  30a).  He 
strove  to  sjjread  the  knowledge  of  the  Halakah  by 
discoursing  ujion  it  in  lectures,  to  which  the  public 
were  admitted,  and  many  of  his  halakic  decisions 
expressly  state  that  they  were  taken  from  such  dis- 
courses (Er.  104a;  Shab."  143a ;  Pes.  42a ;  B.  B.  127a). 
He  was  a  master  of  halakic  exegesis,  not  infre- 
(juently  resorting  to  it  to  demonstrate  the  Biblical 
authority  underlying  legal  regulations.  He  adopted 
certain  hermeneutic  principles  which  were  in  part 
moditications  of  older  rules  and  in  part  his  own 
(comj).  Bacher,  "Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  pji.  131-13"2). 
He  was  regarded  as  a  greater  authority  than  Aba3-e, 
and  in  cases  where  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  Raba  was  generally  followed;  there 
are  only  six  instances  in  which  Abaye's  decision 
was  preferred  (Kid.  52a). 

Raba  was  as  preeminent  in  Haggadah  as  in  Hala- 
kah. In  addition  to  the  lectures  to  his  i)upils, 
he  u.sed  to  hold  public  di,scourses,  most  of  them 
haggadic  in  character,  and  many  of  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  Haggadali  are  expressly  said  to  have 
been  delivered  in  ])id)lic  (e.r/.,  Sanli.  107a,  lOSb,  109a; 
Hag.  3a.  15b';  'Er.  21b;  etni).  Even 
As  more  numerous  are  the  interpretations 

Haggadist.  which,  although  not  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  delivered  in  public, 
seem  to  have  been  presetited  before  a  general  au- 
dience, since  they  do  not  differ  frcnn  the  others  in 
form.  The  greater  part  of  these  expositions,  which 
frequently  contain  popular  maxims  and  [jroverba 
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(coiiiji.  Baclier,  I.e.  ])p.  124  et  serj.),  refer  to  the  first 
books  of  the  Hagiographa — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Jol). 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

Baclicr  justly  infers  from  this  that  tlie  liaggadic 
lectures  of  Raba  were  delivered  in  connection  wilh 
the  Sabbath  afternoon  service,  at  which,  according 
to  a  custom  observed  in  Nehardea  and  later,  proba- 
bly, in  -Mahozaalso,  parashiyyot  were  read  from  tlie 
Hagiograplia  (Shab.  116b;  Rapoport,  "  Erck  Mil- 
lin."pp.  I'O  et  sff/.).  Raba  therefore  appended  his 
liaggadic  discourse  to  the  section  whicli  had  been 
read. 

The  study  of  tlie  Law  is  a  frequent  topic  of  Raba's 
Haggadah.  In  the  reckoning  in  the  future  world 
each  one  will  be  obliged  to  state  whether  he  devoted 
certain  times  to  study,  and  whether  he  diligently 
pursued  the  knowledge  of  the  Law,  striving  to  de- 
duce the  meaning  of  one  passage  from  another 
<Shab.  31a).  The  Torah,  in  his  view,  is  a  medicine, 
life-giving  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it 
with  right  intent,  but  a  deadly  poison  for  those  who 
do  not  properly  avail  themselves  of  it  ( Yonia  72b). 
"A  true  disciple  of  wisdom  must  be  upriglit;  and 
his  i':terior  must  harmonize  with  his  exterior"  (ih.). 
Raba  frequently  emphasizes  the  respect  due  to 
teachers  of  the  Law  (e.^..  Sanh.  99b;  Sliab.  23b), 
the  proper  methods  of  study  ('Ab.  Zarah  19a),  and 
the  rules  applicable  to  the  instruction  of  the  young 
(B,  B.  21a).  In  his  Haggadah,  furthermore,  he  re- 
peatedlv  discusses  the  characters  of  Biblical  liistory 
(Sanh.  ioSb;  B.  B.  123a;  Sotah  34b;  etc.). 

Raba   was    secretly   initiated,    probably'    by   his 

teacher  R.  Josepli,  into  liaggadic  e.soterism  (Bacher, 

I.e.  p.   130);    he  is    the  author  of  a 

Mystical     number  of  aphorisms  which  are  tinged 

Tendency,    with  mysticism  (see  esjiecially  Sanh. 

G5b).     On  one  occasion  he  wi.shed  to 

lecture  in  the  academy  upon  the  Tetragrammaton, 

but  an  old  man  prevented  him,  reminding  him  that 

such  knowledge   must    be    kept  secret  (Pes,   50a). 

Raba  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of  the  mother 

of  Sliapur  II.,  the  reigning  King  of  Persia  (Ta'an. 

24b),  and  for  this  reason,  and  in  consideration  of 

large  sums  which  he  secretly  contributed  to  the 

court  (Hag.  5b),  he  succeeded  in  making  less  severe 

bapur's  oppressions  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia. 

Bibliography:  Heilprin,  Sfdcr  ha-Diimt,  if.  323-327;  Gralz, 
Gesch.  iv.  331-337:  A.  I.  JafTe,  in  Berliner's  Magazin.  188.i, 
pp.  217-224 :  Bacher.  Ai).  Bab.  Amrir.  pp.  Ifl8  et  seQ..  i\i-4Sti ; 
Weis-s  Dor,  iii.  200-209;  Halevv.  Dr<n)(  ha-Rishnnim,  ii.  473- 
4*10. 
w.  n  J.  Z.  L. 

RABA  B.  ADA  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  third 
generation;  pupil  of  R.  Judali  b.  Ezekiel  at  Pum- 
bedita  (Bezah  33b).  He  quoted  sayings  by  Rab 
which  he  had  heard  from  his  (Raba's)  father  or  from 
R.  Judali  {.Men.  39a;  Yoma  53b;  comp.  Ta'an.  24b), 
and  aiihorisins  by  R.  Isaac  (Tern.  29a;  Mak.  18b), 
but  none  of  his  own  sayings  has  been  preserved. 

BiBi.ioiiBAPHT  :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Drjrot.  ii.  3;!7. 
w.  i;.  J.  Z.  L. 

RABAD.  See  .VniiAH.\M  ben  Davip  of  Pos- 
tal if;i:hs. 

RABAI  OF  ROB  :    Youngest  sabora  of  the  first 
generation ;   succeeded  R.  Simona  as   head   of   the 
Academy  of  Punibedita;  died  in  550.     Sherira  says 
"x.— 19 


of  him,  "  It  is  said  that  lie  was  a  gaon."  Thi.s.  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  he  was  the  first  gaon. 
Sherirauses  the  term  "gaon  "  as  equivalent  to  "head 
of  a  school,"  for  he  says  of  R.  .lose  also,  the  last  of 
the  Amoraim,  that  he  was  a  gaon,  though  in  his 
case  it  can  mean  only  "head  of  a  scliool." 

niBMOGBAPHV  :  Slierira,  In  .Neiibauer.  if.  J.  C.  i.  34-3.5;  GrMz, 
Gencli.  V.  7.  note  2;  Halevv,  Dornt  ha-Itighnnim,  ill.  27-.10. 
" .  It.  J.  Z.  L. 

RABBAH  (RABBATH)  :  Capital  of  the  Am- 
monites, where,  according  to  Deut.  iii.  II,  the  bed 
of  the  giant  Og  was  shown.  David  besieged  and 
took  the  city  (II  Sam.  .\i.  1),  but  under  Solomon,  or 
soon  after  tlie  division  of  the  kingdom,  when  Am- 
nion regained  its  independence,  Rabbah  again  be- 
came a  great  and  flourishing  ])lace  with  magnificent 
palaces,  and  the  Prophets  more  than  once  announced 
the  destruction  of  it  as  of  a  hated  enemy  (Amos  i. 
14;  Jer,  slix.  4;  Ezek.  xxv.  5).  In  tlie  post-exilic 
period  nothing  is  known  of  the  city  until  the  Dias- 
pora, when  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  magnificent  scale  by 
Ptolemj-  Philadelplius  and  named  Pliiladeliihia.  It 
then  became  one  of  the  most  important  Hellenistic 
cities  of  the  east-Jordan  country  ;  it  belonged  to  the 
Decapolis.  The  city  was  taken  by  Antioehus  Epipli- 
anes  in  218  n.c.  and  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
Roman  time,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins,  which  lie  in 
a  well-watered  vallc}-,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nahr 
Amman.  The  date  of  its  destruction,  which  was 
due  in  great  part  to  earthquakes,  is  unknown.  The 
Arabic  historian  and  geographer  Abu  al-Fida  states 
that  it  was  in  ruins  when  the  iloliammedans  con- 
quered Syria. 

The  ancient  name  has  been  preserved  in  the  pres- 
ent'Amman,  whicli  replaced  the  Greeo-Homan  name; 
this  has  happened  freijuently  in  Palestine.  The 
fortress  was  situated  on  the  hill  on  the  northern 
side,  and  the  "city  of  waters,"  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stream,  is  distinguished  from  the  city  proper 
(i.e.,  the  upper  part,  with  the  fortress  on  the  hill) 
as  early  as  the  account  of  David's  campaigns  (II 
Sam.  xii.  27  et  seq.).  A  colony  of  Circassians  is  now 
settled  in  the  ruins. 

Bibliography:  Surreu  nf  EaMern  PaleMiiie.  Memoint.  i.  19 
( ( .vcq.;  G.  A.  Smith,  Hi.<((iri<-ni   (leiii/raphy.  pp.  .i95-(i08 ; 
Baedeker.  Palestine,  6th  ed.,  pp.  129  f(  ««<j. 
E.  0.  II.  I.  Be. 

RABBAH  B.  ABTJHA :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  second  generation ;  teacher  and  father-in-law  of 
R.  Nahman  b.  Jacob.  He  was  related  to  the  house 
of  the  exilarchs  (Letter  of  Sherira  Gaon,  in  Xeu- 
bauer,  "  M.  J.  C."  i.  23;  Halevv.  "  Dorot  ha-Risho- 
nim,"  ii.  412>,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  an  cx- 
ilarch  himself  (^Veiss,  "Dor,"  iii.  176;  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Bab.  Amor."  p.  46).  He  lived  at  Nehardea;  and 
after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in  2.59  he  went 
with  his  son-in-law  to  Mal.ioza,  where  they  both  set- 
tled (Letter  of  Sherira,  I.e.  p.  29).  There  are  allu- 
sions to  a  number  of  decisions  and  rulings  made  by 
him  while  at  the  latter  city  (Yeb.  115b;  Shab.  59b; 
'Er.  26a).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rab  (Abba  Arika), 
whom  he  frequently  cited  as  an  authority  (Sanh. 
63a;  Shab.  129b,  136b;  'Er.  75b.  85a,  86a;  Git.  62b; 
and  many  other  pas.sages). 

Rabbah  was  not  a  prominent  teacher;  and  he 
himself  admitted  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  versed 
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cvfii  ill  tlic  fdur  orders  of  the  Mislmali,  which  were 
gi'iieriilly  studied  in  the  scliools  (B.  Jl.  1 14h).  Some 
of  liis  iutcMpirtntioiis  of  various  luishiuiic  piissages 
liave  befii  preserved  (c.ff..  Her.  531);  Sliab.  57a; 
Sheb.  4Ub),  as  well  aseonliriiialioiisof  earlier  lialakot 
(e.g..  n.  K.  40b;Slial).  149a).  and  hulaUie  lieeisioiis 
of  liis  own  (.'..'/..  Her.  211i;  Shah.  7(ib;  H.  M.  91b). 
Thefollowiii'^  liassradicMiia.xiin  byliiin  may  be  cited 
here:  "The  eomiiiandment  to  love  one's  neiglibor 
[Lev.  xi.\.  18]  must  be  observed  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal,  since  he  should  be  granted  as 
easy  a  death  as  possible  "  (Ket.  3Tb).  According  to 
a  legend,  Kabbah  was  a  friend  of  the  projihet  Elijah 
(Meg.  lob;  H.  JI.  114a,  b).  who  gave  him  leaves 
from  jiaradise,  so  that  he  became  rich  (H.  M.  l.i-.). 

Bini.iocit.U'Fiv :  Hpilprln.  feeder  hn-Ilitnit,  li.  S:r)-:i:i<i.  Wiirsaw, 
\>VQ:  Wi-i^s,  ;a.?-.  III.  ir«-lT7;  Bwlicr.  ,-li/.  Uitli.  Aiimr.  |ip. 
4i;.  SI :  Hiilevy,  Darut  ha-Bish<iniiii,  II.  30Ua-ai71i. 
w.  li.  J.    Z.    L. 

BABBAH  GAON  (MAR  RABA)  :  Gaoii  at 
Pumljeilita  from  (i4U  to  CiO  (Ihilevy.  "  Diirot  ha- 
Hishonini."iii.  177;  conip.  "Sefer  ha'lttur,"  i.  59b); 
or,  according  to  Grilt/,,  from  070  to  680.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Iluiia,  gaon  of  Sura.  These  two 
school  leaders  were  the  authors  of  a  very  important 
regulation  regarding  divorce.  According  to  Tal- 
nuulic  law,  a  wife  may  seek  a  divorce  only  in  very 
rare  cases,  as  when  her  husband  is  afflicted  with 
a  loathsome  disea.se  or  is  engaged  in  an  offensive 
business.  Their  decision,  however,  made  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  secure  a  divorce  on  grounds  of  in- 
compatability,  and  that  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  a  year  from  the  date  of  apjilication  and 
without  suffering  any  loss  of  property,  which  had 
been  the  previous  practise  (Sherira,  in  "Sha'are 
Zedek,"  No.  15,  ed.  Casscl).  This  decision  intro- 
duced legal  equality  between  man  and  wife. 

BiBLionBAiMiv  :  Slierlm.  In  Neulwuier,  M..J.  C.  I.  3.5:  Griitz, 
Ueufh.  V.  117,  3-t!l;  lliilevy,  Durut  hn  Rinlinnim.  111.  i:;i-l77. 
w.  li.  .1.  Z.  L. 

RABBAH  B.  HANA  (R.  ABBA  B.  HANA 
OF  KAFRI)  :  ISabyliniian  umcira  of  the  lirst  gen- 
eratiun ;  nephew  of  K.  Hiyya  and  cousin  of  Abba 
Arika  (Hab;  Sanh.  5a).  Like  Kab,  he  went  to  Pal- 
estine, where  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  pupils  of 
Judah  ha-Nasi  I.  When  he  was  about  to  return  to 
Habylonia  he  was  empowered  by  the  latter,  at  the 
instance  of  R.  Hiyya,  to  decide  all  forms  of  relig- 
i(uis  quest  ions  and  to  ofticiate  as  dayyan  (ih.).  After 
liis  return  Habbali  was  frequently  associated  with 
his  cousin  Kab  (Kid.  59a;  15.  H.  52a).  He  trans- 
mitted a  saying  of  Ids  uncle  K.  Hiyya  (Yer.  H.  K. 
X.  7b);  and  some  of  his  own  halakic  sayings  have 
been  preserved  (Hul.  100a,  where  "  Kabbah  b.  liana  " 
should  be  read  instead  of  "  Kabbah  bar  bar  Hana"; 
Yer.  Rezali  iv.  ti2d ;  Yer.  Shab.  iv.  7a;  Yer.  Git.  i. 
4lib,  quoted  byZe'era). 

Him.ioiiRAi'iiv  :  llellprln.  Seller  ha-Dnrot,  il.  Ml;  Fninkcl, 
Mehii.  p.  ")7ii,  ti;  Criilz,  (lenclt.  Iv.  107,  S)7. 
w.  H.  J.  Z.  L. 

RABBAH  BAR  BAR  HAXA  :  Hahylonian 
amora  of  the  second  geiieralion;  grandson  of  liana, 
the  brother  of  Iliyya.  He  went  to  Palestine  and 
became  a  pupil  of  H.  .Tohanan,  whose  sayings  he 
transmitted.  Kabbah  bar  bar  liana  (Kabbah  bar 
Kabbah    bar   Hana)  docs   not    seem    to   have    en- 


joyed high  regard  in  his  adopted  country,  for  it  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  K.  Simeon  b.  La- 
kisli  should  not  do  him  the  honor  of  addressing  liim 
in  public  (Yoma  9b).  After  a  somewhat  jirolonged 
sojourn  in  Palestine  he  returned  to  Habylonia,  re- 
siding both  at  Pumbedita  and  at  Sura.  In  the 
former  city  he  at  lirst  refused  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  K.  .ludali  b.  Ezekiel  (Shab.  148a).  but  he  soon 
became  his  friend,  and  was  consulte<l  by  him  in  dif-  j 
licult  cases  (M.  K.  17a).  Judah  and  his  [lupil  Kab-  || 
bah  b.  Nahmani  once  visited  Kabbah,  who  was  ill, 
and  submitted  a  halakic  (piestion  to  him.  While 
they  were  there  a  Zoroastrian  priest  ("geber") 
suddenly  appeared  and  extinguished  the  lamp,  the 
day  being  a  festival  of  Ormu/.d,  on  which  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  have  fire  in  their  houses  ((iriltz, 
"Gesch."' 2d  ed.,  iv.  292).  Kabbah  thereuiion  sor- 
rowfully exclaimed :  "OGod,  let  us  live  cither  un- 
der Thy  protection,  or  at  least  under  the. protection 
of  the  children  of  Esau"  (the  Kcimans;  Git.  l(ili-17a). 
The  persecutions  of  the  Hahylonian  Jews  by  the 
Sassanicls  caused  Kabbah  to  resolve  to  return  to 
Palestine  (Pes.  51a).  although  it  is  nowhere  said  that 
he  carried  out  that  intention.  During  his  residence 
at  Sura  he  wished  to  introduce  the  recitation  of  the 
Dec;ilogue  into  the  daily  prayer,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  K.  Ilisda  (Her.  12a).  Later  Ik;  visited  Mahoza, 
and  he  tells  of  the  wonderfid  feats  he  saw  per- 
formed there  by  a  juggler  (H.  H.  73a,  b;  conip. 
Hacher,  "Ag.  I?ab.  Amor."  p.  88,  note  7,  with 
Neubauer,  "G.  T."  p.  398). 

Some  haggadic  sayings  by  Kabbah  bar  bar  Hana 

have  been  preserved.     He  compares  the  Law  to  fire 

(Jer.  xxiii.  29),  in  that  as  fire  does  not 

Hagg-adic  start  of  itself  neither  does  the  Law 
Aphorisms,  endure  in  solitary  study  (Ta'an.  7a). 
His  interpretations  of  Prov.  ix.  3,  14 
and  Isa.  xxviii.  20  (see  Sanh.  38a,  105a)  also  are  note- 
worth}' ;  his  saying  that  "the  soul  of  one  pious  man 
is  worth  the  wliole  world"  (Sanh.  103b)  is  especially 
memorable. 

Kabbah  bar  bar  liana's  stories  of  his  marvelous 
experiences  during  his  voyages  and  his  journeys 
through  the  desert  have  become  famous.  These 
accounts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the 
first  he  records  his  observations,  generally  begin- 
ning with  the  words  "I  have  seen."  Among  these 
are  his  remarks  regarding  the  identity  of  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Palestine — "the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  (Ket.  lllb-112a);  the  distance 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  (Yoma  391));  the 
area  of  the  district  in  the  plains  of  Moab  mentioned 
in  Num.  xxxiii.  49  as  the  camp  of  tlie  children  of 
Israel  (Yoma  75b);  the  castor-oil  |)lant  cultivated  in 
Palestine,  or  the  gourd  of  Jonah  (Shab.  21a).  Here 
also  belong  his  accounts  of  his  relations  with  the 
Arabs,  one  of  whom  once  used  a  term  which  ex- 
plained to  him  the  word  lan'  in  Ps.  Iv.  23  (Ket.  72b, 
7.5a;  Yeb.  120b;  K.  II.  20b). 

The  ot  her  group  of  the  narratives  of 

Fantastic    Kabbah  bar  bar  Hana  includes  his  fan- 
Ad-  tastic adventures  on  the  sea  and  in  the 

ventures,     desert.    In  these  stories  one  of  the  most 

conspicuous  figures  is  the  Arab  who 

was  the  guide  of  Kabbah  and  his  companions  on 

their  journey  through  the  desert.     This  Arab  knew 
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the  route  so  well  that  he  could  tell  from  tlio  odor  of 
the  sand  when  a  spring  was  near  (B.  B.  73b).  Tlic 
travelers  passed  through  tlie  desert  in  which  the 
children  of  Israel  wandered  for  forty  years,  and  the 
Arab  showed  ISIount  Sinai  to  Ralibah,  who  heard 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  from  the  mountain  and 
regretting  Israel's  exile.  The  Aral)  Hliewise  [lointed 
out  tlie  place  wliere  Korah  and  liis  followers  had  been 
swallowed  by  the  earth,  and  from  the  smoking  abyss 
I{abl)ah  heard  the  words,  "  Mo.se s  is  truth  and  his 
teaciiings  are  truth,  but  we  are  liars"  (B.  B.  74a). 
lie  was  shown  the  gigantic  bodies  of  the  Israelites 
who  had  died  in  the  desert,  lying  face  upward,  and 
the  jilace  where  lieaven  and  earlh  almost  touched, 
so  that  he  could  watch  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly 
spheres  around  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours  {ib.). 
Kabbah's  stories  of  his  adventures  on  the  sea  re- 
semble tales  of  other  navigators  concerning  the  im- 
mense size  of  various  marine  animals.  As  an  exam- 
ple the  following  one  may  be  cited:  "Once,  wliile 
on  a  ship,  we  came  to  a  gigantic  fish  at  rest,  which 
we  supjiosed  to  be  an  island,  since  there  was  sand 
on  its  back,  in  which  grass  was  growing.  We 
therefore  landed,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  our  meal. 
But  when  the  fi.sh  felt  the  heat  he  rolled  over,  and 
we  would  have  drowned  had  not  the  ship  been 
near"  (B.  B.  73b).  Here  the  resemblance  to  the 
later  voyage  of  Sindbad  is  obvious.  Kabbah  him- 
self tells  how  his  tales  were  received.  In  regard  to 
two  of  tliem  his  colleagues  remarked,  "  All  Kabbahs 
are  asses  and  all  Bar  bar  Hanas  fools"  (B.  B.  74a). 
Kabbah's  stories  have  called  forth  an  entire  litera- 
ture; in  addition  to  the  numerous  commentaries  on 
the  liaggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud  which  dwell 
by  preference  on  these  accounts,  more  than  twenty 
essays  interpreting  and  annotating  them  have  ap- 
peared in  various  periodicals. 

Bnti.iiifiRApnY :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dornt,  ii.  331 ;  IJarlier,  Ay. 
Ilith.  Amor.  pp.  87-93. 
w.  K.  J.  Z.  L. 

KABBAH  B.  HANAN  :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourtli  generation  ;  pupil  of  Kabbah  barNahmaui 
and  a  colleague  of  Abaye,  who  was  of  the  same  age 
and  hail  been  his  fellow  student  (Ber.  48a,  according 
to  the  correct  reading;  comp.  Kabbinowitz,  " 'Varia^ 
Lectiones").  Kabbah  bar  Nahmani  declared  that 
both  his  pupils  would  eulogize  their  teacher  after 
his  death  (Shab.  153a).  Kabbah  ben  Hanan  fre- 
quently conversed  with  Abave,  addressing  questions 
to  him  ('Br.  14b,  38b,  45a,  "68a,  75b;  Shab.  148b; 
Men.  14b ;  Bck.  54a),  and  he  once  called  Abaye  "  tar- 
da" (heedless one;  Ker.  18b).  He  associated  much 
with  Kaba  also,  expounding  problems  for  him  (Zeb. 
55a)  or  addressing  questions  to  him  (Men.  40a;  Be- 
zah  12b).  He  resided  at  Artebana,  a  small  town 
near  Piunbedita,  which  he  could  easily  reach  on  the 
Sabbath  ('Er.  51b),  and  he  was  evidently  wealthy 
{ih. ;  comp.  Kashi  ad  loc). 

Bmi.ioGRAPiiT  :   Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dimil,  p.  X]i^,  War.sinv, 
ls«;.'. 

w.  r..  .1.  Z.   L. 

KABBAH    B.   HIYYA    OF    CTESIPHON : 

Babylonian  amora  of  the  second  generation.  He  is 
said  to  have  performed  the  ceremony  of  hali/.ah  in 
a  manner  which  was  considered  allowable  onlv  by 


one  tanna,  tlie  majority  disajiproving.     For  this  he 
was  censured  by  K,  Samuel  (Yel).  704a). 
liim.KKjRArnv  :  Heilprin,  Seder  lia-Dorot,  p. ;«-. 
"■■  '!•  J.   Z.  L. 

KABBAH  B.  HUNA :  Babylonian  amora  of 
tlie  llilnl  generation  :  died  in  3'22;  son  of  K.  Hiina, 
the  head  of  the  Academy  of  Sura  (Heilprin,  "Seder 
ha-Dorot,"  ii.  167b).  He  was  a  man  of  true  piety 
(Shab.  31a,  b)  and  genuim^  moilesty  (M.  K.  28a; 
comp.  Git.  43a),  and  was  urged  liy  his  father  to  at- 
tend K.  Ilisda's  lectures  diligently  ami  to  juolit  by 
his  acumen.  At  first,  however,  Kabbah  held  aloof 
because  matters  were  discussed  which  did  not  appeal 
to  his  earnest  nature  (Shab.  82a);  but  later  he  be- 
came closely  associated  with  K.  H'sda,  and  was  ap- 
pointed judge  under  him  {ili.  10a) ;  subsecpiently  the 
two  treated  of  liaggadic  subjects  together  (Pes. 
110a,  117a;  Sotah  39a).  After  the  death  of  K.  His- 
da,  Kabbah  became  the  head  of  the  Academy  of 
Sura,  though  he  apparently  held  this  position 
without  the  approval  of  the  exilarch.  His  general 
relations  with  the  exilarchato  were  by  no  means 
friendly,  and  he  declared  himself  independent  of  its 
authority  (Sanh.  5a). 

A  number  of  halakic  and  a  few  liaggadic  sentences 

of   Kabbah   b.   Huua    have    been   preserved:   "He 

who  is  insolent  must  be  considered  a  transgressor" 

(Ta'an.  7b).     "When  one  falls  into  a  rage  he  loses 

the  respect  of  God  "  (Ned.  23b).     "  He  who  possesses 

learning  [in  the  TorahJ,  but  is  without  the  fear  of 

God,  is  like  unto  a  steward  to  whom  have  been  given 

the  keys  of  the  inner  storehouses  but  not  the  outer 

keys;  he  can  not  gain  access  to  the  storehouses" 

(Shab.  31a,  b). 

BiBi.iofiRAPHV  :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dnrnt.  pp.  1671),  KiSa,  War- 
saw. 188:i ;  Weiss,  Dnr^  ill.  195;  Biicher,  Ag,  liaJi.  Atiuir.  pp. 

w.  ]■„  .T.  Z.  L. 

KABBAH  B.  LIWAI  :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  generation ;  contemporary  of  Kaba  b. 
Joseph  b.  Hama,  two  of  whose  decisions  he  proved 
to  be  wrong,  thus  compelling  their  annulment  (Pes. 
40b;  'Ab.  Zarah  ()51)).  A  saying  of  his  has  been  pre- 
served (Xid.  4Gb).  Kaba  was  extremely  vexed  with 
him,  and  once,  when  a  misfortune  befell  Kabbah, 
Kaba  saiil  that  it  was  a  i)ui)isliment  for  having  con- 
futed him  during  a  public  di-scourse  (Pes.  110a). 
BiDLiOGRAPiiv  :  Heilprin,  Si(lcr)i(i-I3iiri)(.il.33j, Warsaw,  1882. 

w.   n.  J.   Z.  L. 

KABBAH  B.  MARI:  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
fourth  generation,  who  resided  for  a  time  in  Pales- 
tine and  then  returned  to  his  home  (Yoma  78a), 
where  he  transmitted  aphorisms  of  1{.  Johanau  (B. 
K.  92a)  and  especially  of  K.  Jo.shua  b.  Levi  (Ber. 
42b,  44a).  He  also  delivered  hag.!jadic  lectures  ('Er. 
86),  of  which  some  passages  were  known  even  ii» 
Palestine  (Yoma  86b:  B.  B.  16b),  altiiough  his  name 
is  nientioned  neither  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  nor 
in  midrashic  literature. 

He  was  a  freciuent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Raba 
(Ber.  42b),  on  whose  haggadah  he  exercised  great 
intluence.  Kaba  asked  for  the  Biblical  bases  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  many  apluirisms  current  among 
scholars  (B.  K.  92a:  '^'eb.  62b),  and  the  answers 
given  satistied  him.  Kaba  also  showed  Kabbah  thir- 
teen popular  proverbs,  for  which  the  latter  gave 
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references  to  the  Hible  (B.  I.v.  I.r.);  and  it  is  note- 
worthy ill  this  conneetion  tliiit  Habbiili  eited  ii  pas- 
sage fioni  Ben  Sira(Eccliis.  [Siracli]  xiii.  15) and  iliat 
he  regarded  the  latter  as  one  of  the  hagiographic 
"lietuljiin."  In  reply  to  Haha's  inqiiiriea,  Rabbah 
b.  Mari  also  interpreteci  the  passages  in  Jer.  xxxiv. 
5  and  II  Kings  xxii.  21)  as  being  in  entire  huiinoiiy 
with  .ler.  xxxix.  7  and  II  C'liron.  xxxv.  'i'.i  (JI.  K. 
28b). 

BIULIOUKAE'IIY:  Hell|)rlii,  Sedir  Ua-Dmiil.  II.  Ifiilii.   Warsaw, 
lli(«;  llueber.  An.  iiab.  Amor.  pp.  IIM  127. 
W.  B.  J-   Z.    L. 

BABBAH  B.  MATNA  :  Babylonian  aniora  of 
the  loiirth  generation;  lonleinporary  and  eoUeague 
of  H.  Zera  II.  Uabbah  was  slow  and  careful  in  liis 
methods,  and  his  conehisions  were  generally  eorreet 
and  were  accepted  as  anihoritative  in  practical  mat- 
ters (Ilor.  14a).  Habbah  is  mentioned  in  two  other 
passages  in  the  Talmud;  one  being  Sliab.  21a. 
where  he  transmits  a  baraita.  and  the  other  Pes. 
34a,  where  he  comments  on  a  dilliculi  mislinaie 
passage. 

BIDI.IOORAPHY:  Hellprln.  Seder  lin-Dnrnt,  il.  338,  Warsaw, 
LHRi;  llalevy,  Unrot  hit-ItMiiiium,  II.  4011  4til. 
w    1!  .1.    Z.    L. 

RABBAH  B.  NAHMAN  B.  JACOB  :  Baby- 
lonian annnaof  the  thir<l  geiieralion;  contemporary 
of  Habbah  b.  Iluna.  with  whom  he  was  closely  as- 
sociated. The  latter  visited  him  at  his  home  (Sliab. 
119a),  and  once  sent  him  a  (luestion,  addressing  him 
with  the  words,  ".May  our  teacher  teach  ns  "  (Yeb. 
2i)a).  These  friendly  relations,  however,  were  sub- 
seiiuently  distnrl)ed,  for  Habbah  b.  Xaliman  once 
had  some  of  Habbah  b.  ilnna's  trees  cut  down  be- 
cause they  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  river  and  inter- 
fered with  tile  river  traffic.  When  Habbah  b.  Iluna 
lieard  (jf  this  he  cursed  Habbah  b.  Nahman :  "  May 
the  olTspring  of  him  who  caused  tliesc  trees  to  be 
cut  down  be  uprooted."  Il  is  related  that  Habbali 
b.  Nah man's  children  died  iu  consequence  of  this 
malediction  (B.  M.  108a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  nellprin,Sf(((r;m.D')r(iMI.:i3C, Warsaw,  1882, 
w.  I!.  J.  Z.  L. 

RABBAH  B.  NAHMANI  :  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  third  generation,  linrii  about  270;  <lied  about 
S'iO;  a  descendant  of  a  priestly  family  of  .luilea 
which  traced  its  lineage  to  the  prophet  Eli  (H.  II. 
18a).  He  was  a  i)upil  of  H.  Iluna  at  Sura  and  of 
H.  Jiidah  1).  E/.ekiel  at  Pumbedita.  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  that  H.  Hiina  seldom 
decided  a  ((iiestion  of  imiiortance  without  consult- 
ing him  (eomp.  Gi(.  27a;  B.  M.  181);  B.  B.  172b; 
Yel).  (ilb).  llis  brethren  in  Palestine  were  little 
pleased  with  his  residence  in  Babylonia,  and  wrote  to 
hiin  to  come  to  the  Holy  Laud,  where  he  would  find 
a  teacher  in  R.  Johanan.  .since  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  him,  wise  though  he  was,  to  have  a  guide 
than  to  rely  on  himself  in  his  studies  (Ket.  lUa). 
Rabbah,  liowever,  seems  not  to  have  answered  tliis 
urgent  re(iuest.  and  apparently  never  left  Baby- 
lonia, all  supposed  evidence  to  the  contrary  being 
refuted  by  Bacher  ("  Ag.  Bab.  Amor."  pp.  97  ct  seti.}. 
In  Sliebu.  10b  and  Ned.  .')7a,  where  Habbah  is  asked 
by  H.  Hisda,  "Who  will  listen  to  thee  and  thy 
teacher  H.  Johanan  V"  the  latter  is  only  figuratively 


called  Rabbah 's  teacher.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  theory  which  attributes  to  Rabbah  the 
authorship  of  the  haggadic  compilation  Bercsliit 
Rabbah  and  of  the  other  midrashie  works  bearing 
the  designation  of  "  Habbah  "  (Abraham  ibn  Oaucl, 
"vSefer  ha  Kabbalah,"  in  Neiibauer,  "]\I.  J.  C." 
p.  ")8), 

Rabbah  was  not  a  jiniliHc  haggadist  and  was, 
therefore,  scarcely  fitted  to  project  such  a  eolleetinn 
of  haggadot.  While  most  of  his  halakic  aphorisms 
have  been  preserved,  only  about  ten  of  his  haggadie 
sayings  are  known  (Sanh.  2U),  26b;  Sliab.  C4a;  Pes, 
68b;  Meg.  1.5b:  Hag.  5b;  'Ar.  8b;  'Er.  23a;  Gil. 
31b);  evidently  he  had  little  interest  in  haggadie 
exegesis.  His  main  attention  wasdevoted  to  the  Ila- 
lakah,  which  In;  endeavored  to  elucidate  by  inter- 
preting the  mislmaic  dc'cisions  and  the 
Halakist.  baraitot,  and  by  deterininiiig  the  fun- 
damental reasons  for  the  various  Pen- 
tateuchal  and  rabbinical  laws  and  e.\plainiiig  the 
apparent  contradictions  contained  in  them.  He 
often  asks:  "Why  diil  the  Torah  coniinand  this?" 
"  Why  did  the  sages  forbid  this?  "  His  keen  dialec- 
tics won  him  the  name  of  "Oker  Harini"  (uprooter 
of  mountains;  Ber.  64a),  since  he  deduced  new  con- 
clusions by  separating  individual  passages  from 
their  normal  context.  He  did  not  Cdiifiiie  his  interest 
to  the  practical  ordinances  of  the  iMislinah,  however, 
like  his  teacher  H.  Judah,  but  studied  the  entire 
six  mislmaic  onlers  (Ta'an.  24a,  b),  and  even  in 
the  remoter  subject  of  the  Levitical  regulations 
on  cleanness  and  uncleanness  he  was  the  leading 
authority  (B.  JI.  86a). 

On  the  death  of  H.  Judah,  Habbah  was  elected 
"  resh  nietibta  "  of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita,  which 
olliee  he  held  until  his  death,  twenty- 
At  Pumbe-  two  years  later  (Ber.  64a;  Letter  of 
dita.  .Sherira  Gaoii,  in  Neubauer,  "  M.  J.  ('." 

pp.  ;50-81).  He  .greatly  increased  the 
prestige  of  the  academy  and  attracted  a  host  of  audi- 
tors, so  that  during  the  "  kallali"  months  his  audience 
is  said  to  have  numliered  twelve  thousaiiil  (15.  M. 
86a).  He  was  wont  to  begin  his  lectures  with  witty 
aphorisms  and  interesting  anecdotes  which  put  his 
audience  iu  a  cheerful  mood  and  made  it  receptive 
of  serious  thoughts  (Sliab.  30b). 

Habbah  freiiuently  tested  the  judgment  of  his 
audience,  and  quickened  its  attention  by  captions 
questions  and  parailoxical  lialakot  (Ber.  ;i3b).  With 
all  his  critical  ability,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
free  himself  from  certain  views  on  deinonology 
which  he  shared  with  his  colleagues  (Hul.  105; 
coinp.  Bacher,  I.e.  p.  101,  note).  Habbah  was  highly 
esteemed  by  scholars,  but  was  hated  by  the  people 
of  Pumbedita  because  of  his  severe  and  frequent 
denunciation  of  their  fraudulent  proclivities  (Shah. 
153:1 ;   H;ishi  ml  Inc.). 

Halibah  and  his  family  lived  in  great  poverty,  iUid 
seem  to  have  suffered  various  calamities;  even  his 
death  was  a  wretched  one.  The  charge  was  brought 
against  him  that  during  the  kallali  months  his 
twelve  thousand  auditors  took  advantage  of  his  lec- 
tures to  escape  their  poll-tax.  Baililfs  were  sent  to 
seize  him;  but,  being  warned,  he  fied.and  wandered 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  Pumbedita.  His  body, 
which  had  been  concealed  by  the  birds  (B.  M.  86a), 
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was  found  in  a  thicket  where  he  had  hidden  from 
his  pursuers.  Many  legends  exist  concerning  his 
death  (ib.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Heilprin,  Seder /la-Dorot,  ii.:B2-33t.  Warsaw, 
1883;  Weiss,  Co?-,  lil.  190-191;  Halevy,  Dorof  lm-l{ii<linnim, 
ii.  21Sa-ai0a;  Gratz,  Gesch.  iv.  322-:S27  ;  Bacher,  Ail.  liah. 
Amor.  pp.  97-101. 
W.  B.  J.    Z.    I>. 

KABBAH  OF  PABZIKI :  Babylonian  ainora 
of  (he  sixth  generation;  contemporary  of  H.  Ashi, 
with  whom  heoften  had  discussions(Sotah  26b;  Pes. 
76b;  B.  K.  36a).  His  learned  son  Huna  also  was  a 
pupil  of  R.  Ashi. 
BiBLioGRAPiiv  :  Heilprin,  Seder  ha-Dorot,  ii.  338. 

w.  I!.  J.    Z.    L. 

KABBAH  B.  SAMUEL,  (called  also  Abba  b. 
Samuel) :  Babylonian  ainora  of  the  second  half  of 
the  thii'il  century ;  son  of  Mar  Samuel  of  Nehardea. 
He  was  an  a.ssociate  of  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  question  (Zeb.  lOoa,  where  he  is  called 
Abba),  of  R.  Hisda  (B.  K.  98b),  and  of  R.  Sheshet 
('Er.  lib,  39b;  Sheb.  4.'Jb).  To  the  two  last  named 
he  communicated  a  number  fpf  baraitot  previously  un- 
known to  them.  Rabbab  b.  Samuel  was  evidently 
well  versed  in  these  traditions,  since  he  appears  in 
Hag.  ITb  and  R.  H.  20a  as  expounding  them.  In 
Bcr.  29a  he  raises  an  obiection  to  a  tradition  of  his 
father  as  cited  by  B.  Nahman,  and  in  Ber.  40a  lie 
transmits  others  of  R.  Hiyya.  A  number  of  his  own 
apothegms,  both  halakic(Shab.  12b;  Yer.  Sanli.  21c) 
and  haggadic  (Yeb.  63b ;  B.  B.  15b ;  Meg.  14a,  b), 
have  been  preserved. 

BiBLiORRAPHY  :  Heilprin,  .Scdcrfia-jDorot. 11. 336, Warsaw,  1882; 
Bai'lier.  Aii.  Pal.  Amor.  iii.  .533-.>33. 
w    i;  .1.  Z.   L. 

KABBAH  B.  SHELA :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fourth  generation;  coutemporary  of  Raba,  and 
a  judge  (Ket.  104b),  probably  at  Pumbedita.  His 
strict  honesty  is  shown  by  a  judicial  maxim  of  his 
which  states  that  a  judge  may  not  borrow  anything 
from  those  who  are  under  his  jurisdiction,  unless  he 
is  in  a  position  to  lend  something  in  return,  since 
otherwise  he  may  be  bribed  by  the  kindness  which 
has  been  done  to  him  in  the  making  of  the  loan  in 
question  (Ket.  105b).  Rabbah  was  probably  a  pu|iil 
of  R.  Hisda.  to  whom  he  once  addressed  a  halakic 
(luestion  (Shah.  81a,  b) ;  he  also  quotes  some  of 
Hisda's  halakic  and  haggadic  passages  (Shab.  7a, 
33a).  He  likewise  transmitted  maxims  in  the  name 
of  R.  Nahinan  (B.  B.  13.5b)  and  of  R.  Matna  (Hag. 
23a).  Several  of  his  interpretations  of  Biblical  pas- 
sages have  been  preserved,  some  being  his  inde- 
pendent opinions  (Yoma  54a,  b;  Men.  87a;  Ned. 
41a),  while  others  were  derived  from  his  predecessors 
(Ta'an.2a;  Sotah35b;  B.  B.  123b). 

According  to  a  legend,  Rabbah  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Elijah  in  which  he  asked  what  was  the 
occupation  of  God,  receiving  the  answer  that  He 
was  promulgating  halakic  maxims  in  the  name  of 
the  sages,  although  there  were  no  citations  from  R. 
Meir,  because  be  had  studied  under  Aher  (Elisha  b. 
Abuyah).  Rabbah  replied  :  "  Why  is  this?  R.  Meir 
has  studied  only  the  Torah  under  Aher,  and  has 
disregarded  his  other  teachings,  like  one  who  finds  a 
pomegranate  and  eats  the  fruit,  but  throws  away 
the  rind."     Thereupon  Elijah   said:    "Because  of 


thine  argument   God  has  just  quoted  an  aphori.sm 
by  R.  Meir"  (Hag.  15b). 

BlBUonRAPHY  :  Heilprin,  Snier  hn-Dorot,  II.  336-337.  Warsaw. 
1882:  Bacher,  Aa-  liuh.  Anmr.  ii.  1«)-141. 
w.  n.  .1.  Z.   L. 

RABBAH  TUSFA'AH(T08EFA'AH):  Bab- 
ylonian amora  of  the  seventh  generation,  lie  was 
a  pupil  of  Rabina  I.  (Suk.  32a;  coniii.  Ilalevy, 
'■  Dorot  ha-Rishonim,"  iii.  90)  and  a  contemporary 
of  Rabina  II.,  with  whom,  sometimes,  he  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  (Shab.  95a;  M.  K.  4a).  A  few 
independent  decisions  of  Rabbali  have  l)een  pre- 
served (Ber.  .50a;  Yeb.. 80b).  One  of  them  (Yeb. 
80b)  assumes  that  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  may 
extend  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  The  chief 
work  of  Rabbah  was  to  complete,  by  additions  and 
amplifications,  the  compilation  of  the  Talmud  begun 
by  R.  Ashi.  These  additions  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  short,  explanatory  remarks,  indispen- 
sable for  an  understanding  of  Talmudic  themes  or 
for  deciding  between  tlie  conflicting  opinions  of 
older  authorities  (Ilalevy,  I.e.  p.  20).  From  these 
additions  and  amplifications  (losafot)  to  the  Talmud 
he  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name  of  Tosefa'ah 
(=  "the  completer";  Halevy,  l.r.  iii.  19;  Brl'iH's 
"  Jahrb."  ii.  19).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
he  was  so  named  after  his  birtliplace  —  Tiisfah 
=  Thospia  (Brilll,  I.e.).  Rabbah  Tosefa'ah  is  seldom 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Talmud — only  in  nine 
places.  However,  all  .sayings  in  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud introduced  by  "  Yesh  oinerim  "  (some  say)  are 
ascribed  to  him  (Heilprin,  "  Seder  Iia-Dorot,"  iii.  337; 
Briill,  I.e.  ii.  13).  Rabbah  Tosefa'ah  succeeded  Mar 
b.  R.  Ashi  (Tabyorai)  as  head  of  the  Academy  of 
Sura,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years.  He 
died  in  494  (Shetira,  in  Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i. 
34;  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  "Sefcr  ha-^abbalah,"  ib. 
i.  59). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Heilprin,  .Sc(l«r  ha-/>)rii(,  11.  :«7 ;  Weiss.  Dor, 
iii.  :SU-315;  BruU,  Jahrb.  ii.  12-13,  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
187K  :  Gratz.  Ge.sch.  iv.  :)74 ;  Halevy,  Dornt  hu-Rinliuiiim,  HI. 
9.1-98. 

w.  Ii.  J.  Z.  L. 

KABBAH  B.  UFRAN  :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  third  ceutuiy.  He  transmitted  a  haggadic 
aphorism  of  R.  Eleazar  b.  Pedat  (Meg.  lobi;  and 
an  independent  haggadic  interpretation  of  Jer.  xlix. 
38  by  him  has  also  been  preserved  (Meg.  10b). 
Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  him. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

KABBAN  (lit.  "our  teacher,"  "our  master"): 
Title  given  only  to  patriarchs,  the  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  Tlie  first  person  to  be  called  by  this  title 
was  the  patriarch  Gamaliel  I.,  ha-Zaken.  The  title 
was  lianded  down  frnin  him  to  all  succeeding  patri- 
archs. According  to  Fraiikel  ("  Ilodegetica  in  Miscli- 
nam,"  p.  58),  Gamaliel  I.  received  this  title  because  he 
presided  over  the  Sanhedrin  alone  without  an  ab  bet 
din  beside  him,  thus  becoming  the  sole  master.  This 
derivation,  however,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Ga- 
maliel's father,  Simon  b.  Hilli'l,  was  not  called  by  that 
title,  although  he  was  the  sole  president  of  tin-  San- 
liediin  and  had  no  ab  bet  din  beside  him.  Another, 
still  more  improbable,  explanation  of  the  title  is 
given  by  Briill  ("Eiiileitung  in  die  Mischnah."  i.  51). 
it  is  more  likely  that  there  was  no  special  reason 
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for  the  title,  beyond  llie  fact  that  the  people  loved 

and  honored  H.  Gaiuidiel,  ami  endeavored  in  this 

way  to  express  their  feeling  (Weiss,  "  Dor,"  i.  179). 

,.;.  r.  J-  Z.  L, 

BABBAN,  JOSEPH.     See  Cochin. 

BABBENU  HA-KADOSH.     S.e  .Iidaii   1. 

BABBI  ("3-1  =  "my  master").— The  Title: 
Hebrew  term  \ise(l  as  a  title  for  those  uim  uie  ilis- 
tinguished  for  learning,  who  are  the  authoritative 
teachers  of  the  Law,  and  who  are  the  apiiointcd 
spiritual  lieads  of  the  community.  It  is  derived 
from  the  noun  3T.  which  in  Biblical  Hebrew  means 
'"great"  or  "distinguished,"  and  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew,  "master  "in  opposition  to  "slave"  (Suk.  ii. 
9;Git.  iv.  4)or"  pupil"  (Ab.  i.  3).  In  the  Palestinian 
schools  the  sjigcs  were  addressed  as  "  Habbi  "  (my 
master).  This  term  of  respectful  address  gradually 
came  to  be  used  as  a  title,  the  pronominal  sulli.x  "i  " 
(my)  losing  its  siguifieance  with  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term.  Nathan  ben  Jehiel.  in  the  "  'Aruk  "  (s.v. 
"3K),  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  letter 
addressed  by  Sherira  Gaou  to  .lucob  ben  Nissim  with 
regard  to  the  origin  and  signili<'ation  of  the  various 
titles  derived  from  31;  "The  title'  Uab  '  is  Babylo- 
nian, and  that  of  '  Kubbi '  is  Palestinian.  This  is 
evident  from  th(^  fact  that  some  of  the  tannaim  and 
amoraim  are  called  simply  by  their  names  without 
any  title,  e.f;..  Simon  the  Just,  Autigonus  of  Soko, 
Jose  ben  Johanau :  some  bear  the  title  'Rabbi,' 
e.f/.,  Rahbi  Akiba,  Kabbi  Jose,  etc. ;  others  have  the 
title  'Mar,'  e.g..  Slar  'Ukba,  Mar  Yaiuika.  etc. ; 
others  again  bear  the  title  'Hab,'  e.g.,  Rab  Huna, 
Rab  Judah,  etc. ;  while  still  others  have  the  title 
'Rabban.'  e.t/..  Rabban  Gamaliel 'und  Rabban  Jo- 
hanau ben  Zakkai.     The  title  '  Rabbi  '  is  borne  by  the 

sages  of  Palestine,  who  were  ordained 

"Babban,"  there  by  the  Sanhedrin  in  accordance 

"Babbi,"    with   the   custom   handed   down   by 

and  the    elders,    and    were    ilenominated 

"Bab."       'liabbi.'    and   received  authority   to 

judge  jienal  cases;  while  'Rab'  is 
the  title  of  the  Babylonian  sages,  who  received 
their  ordination  in  their  colleges.  The  more  ancient 
generations,  however,  which  were  far  superior,  had 
no  such  titles  as  'Rabban.'  '  Rabbi,' or  'Rab,' for 
either  the  Babylonian  or  Palestinian  sages.  This  is 
evid<'nt  from  the  fact  that  Ilillel  I.,  who  came  from 
Babylon,  bad  not  the  title  'Rabban'  jireti.xed  to  his 
name.  Of  the  Pro|)hets,  also,  who  were  very  emi- 
nent, it  is  simply  said,  '  Haggai  the  prophet,'  etc, 
'Ezra  did  not  conu^  up  from  Baliylon,'  etc.,  the 
title  '  Rabban  '  not  being  used.  Ind<'ed,  this  title  is 
not  met  with  earlier  thi\n  the  time  of  the  patriarchate. 
It  was tirstu.sed  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  elder,  Rabban 
Simeon  his  son,  and  Rabban  .lolianan  ben  Zakkai,  all 
of  whom  were  patriarchs  or  ])residents  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin. The  title'  Rabbi.'  too,  came  into  vogue  among 
those  who  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  at  this 
period,  as,  for  instance.  Rabbi  Zadok.  Rabbi  Kli- 
ezer  ben  .lacob,  and  others,  and  dales  from  the  time 
of  the  disciples  of  Rabban  Jobanan  ben  Zakkai 
downward.  Now  the  order  of  these  titles  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'Rabbi'  is  greater  than  'Rab';  'Rabban.' 
again,  is  greater  than  '  Rabbi' ;  while  I  he  simple  name 


is  greater  than  '  Rabban.'  Besides  the  presidents  of 
the  Sanhedrin  no  one  is  called  '  Rabban.'  " 

Sherira's  statement  shows  clearly  that  at  the  time 

of  Jesus  there  were  no  titles;   and  Griltz  ("Qesch." 

iv.  431),  therefore,  regards  as  anach- 

"  Babbi  "     ronisnis   the  title  "  Rabbi  "  as  given  in 

in  the        the  gospels  to  John  the  Baptist  and 

Gospels.      Jesus,   Jesus'   (lisajiprobation   of  the 

ambition  of  tla;  Jewish  doctors  who 

love  to  be  called  by  this  title,  and  his  admonition 

to  his  disciples  not  to  suffer  themselves   to  be  so 

styled  (Matt,  .\xiii.  7,  8). 

A  dilTerent  account  of  the  origin  and  the  signiti- 
cation  of  the  titles  is  given  in  the  Tosefta  to  'Edn- 
yot  (end):  "He  who  has  disciples  and  wliosi^  disci- 
ples again  have  disciples  is  called  'Rabbi';  when 
his  disciples  are  forgotten  [i.e.,  if  he  is  so  old  that 
even  his  inunediate  disciples  belong  to  the  jiast 
age]  he  is  called  '  Rabban  ' ;  and  when  the  disciples 
of  his  disciples  are  also  forgotten  he  is  called  simi)ly 
by  his  own  name." 

In  modern  times  the  term  "Rabbi"  (in  Jnda'O- 
German.  "Rab")  is  used  as  a  word  (d'  courtesy  sim- 
ulating the  English  "  Jlister." 

Bini.moRAPHV  :  Lijrhtfnot  and  Wotsteln  on  Matt,  xxlll.  7 :  nu.T- 
torf.  l)e  AblireriaturiK  Hitiraicia,  pp.  1^7-17";  Carpzuv, 
AiiiKtrtttiis  IIi.'<lnrini-(^ri1i()is  Anli'iuitoinm  ct  ('ti<lici» 
SdiTiet  Genti.'t  Hetinrir.  p.  i:)'.);  WiniT,  II  R.  II.2iK):  Pres- 
sel.  in  Ilerzog,  liitit-Knrifc.  Isi  cd,.  ,\ii.  471;  (iriitz.  fVe«('/i. 
Iv.  4:^1 ;  EwulU,  Ucsch.  v.  25,  'M'>\  ScliiiriT,  Ucsch.  11.  31.5. 

s.  I.  Br. 

In  Ancient  Times:     The   rabbi   in   the  Tal- 

mudic  jieriod  was  unlike  tb(^  modern  otbcial  minis- 
ter, who  is  elected  by  the  congregation  and  who  is 
paid  a  stipulated  salary.  The  function  of  the  rabbi 
of  the  Talmud  was  to  teach  the  members  of  the 
commimity  the  Scriptures  and  the  oral  and  tradi- 
tional laws.  There  were  three  positions  open  to 
him:  (1)  the  presidency  of  the  community  with  the 
title  "Nasi,"  ('2)  the  head  of  the  judiciary  ("abbet 
din  "),  and  (3)  the  ordinary  master  of  civil  and  ritual 
laws  and  exemplar  in  clKiritable  work  and  moral 
conduct.  For  the  first  position  the  labbi  was  elected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  community;  for  the  second, 
by  the  members  of  the  judiciary;  while  the  third 
]iosition  was  a  matter  of  duty  imposed  upon  the 
rabbi  by  the  very  Law  he  was  tcaeliing.  All  these 
wer(^  honorary  positions,  without  emolument,  save 
the  bare  living  ex|)enses  of  the  rabbi  when  he  gave 
up  his  occu]iation  for  the  public  welfare  (.Shab. 
114a).  The  rabbi  as  a  justice  could  claim  only  com- 
pensation for  loss  of  time  (see  Fek).  Rabban  Gama- 
liel III.  said  the  study  of  the  Law  without  employ- 
ment brings  Iransgression  (Ab.  ii.  2). 

The  Rabbis  inv;iriably  had  their  ])rivatc  occupa- 
tions. The  elder  Hillel  earned  a  "farpe'ik"  (rpo- 
;rn;K(ic  =  a  half-denarius)  a  day  as  a  wood-chopper, 
spending  one-half  of  his  earnings  to  gain  entrance 
to  a  bet  ha-inidrash ;  Shammai  was  a  builder  (Shab. 
31a);  R.  Joshua,  who  was  elected  nasi,  a  blark- 
smitli  (Ber.  28a);  R.  Jose,  father  of  R.  Ishmael,  a 
tanner  (Shab.   49b);    Abba  Hoshaiah 

Vocations    of  Tnrya,  a  laundryman  (Ycr.  B.  K. 

of  Babbis.    x.    io)."  R.   Hanina  and   R.    Oshaya, 

shoemakers    (Pes.    113b);     Kama,    a 

wine-taster;  R.  Huna,  a  water-carrier  (Ket.  10.5a); 

Abba  b.  Zemiua,  a  tailor  (Yer.  Sanh.   iii.   6);   and 
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Hisda  and  R.  Pappa  were  brewers  of  mead  (Pes. 
Il3a).  Other  rabbis  whose  names  indicate  their 
callings  are:  Isaac  Nappal.ia  =  "  the  smith";  H. 
Johanan  haSandalar  =  "the  sandal-maker  "  ;  and  K. 
AhinXaggara  =  "  the  carpenter."  Rabbis  were  also 
found  as  merchants,  but  principally  as  agricultur- 
ists (see  AitTis.A^Ks). 

The  Rabbis  were  indirectly  assisted  by  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  them  in  their  trades  and  business  en- 
terprises. Thus  when  R.  Dimi  of  Xehardea  im- 
ported a  ves.sel-load  of  dried  tigs,  the  president  of 
the  community  ("  resh  gahita  ")  gave  orders  to  "  hold 
the  market"  for  R.  Dimi  {i.e.,  to  allow  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  goods  tirst;  B.  B.  32a).  The  rabbi  had 
also  the  privilege  of  e-\cmption  from  ta.xes,  follow- 
ing the  instruction  of  Artaxer.xes,  "It  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  impose  toll,  tribute,  or  custom  upon  them  " 
(Ezra  vii.  24).  Scholars  were  exempt  from  provi- 
ding substitutes  as  laborers  on  public  works;  but 
they  were  required  to  lend  their  services  in  digging 
street  wells  (B.  B.  8a). 

The  rabbi  worked  at  his  trade  one-third  of  the  day 
and  studied  during  the  remainder.  Some,  espe- 
cially farmers,  worked  in  summer  and  studied  in 
winter  (Eccl.  R.  vii.).  R.  Judah  b.  'Ilai  complained 
that  times  had  changed ;  that  the  rabbis  of  former 
generations  spent  most  of  their  time  in  study  and 
less  time  in  labor,  yet  succeeded  in  both,  while  those 
of  later  generations  made  study  subservient  to  labor 
and  failed  in  both  (Ber.  35b). 

Outside  her  household  duties  the  wife  of  the  rabbi 

was  not  connected  with  the  business  nor  even  with 

the  charitable   concerns   of  her  hus- 

The  band.    Like  all  Oriental  wives,  she  did 

Rabbi's  not  mix  in  society  beyond  her  own 
Wife.  family  circle.  All  marketing  was  done 
by  the  husband.  Regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  matrimony,  R.  Johanan  thought  one  could  not 
study  the  Law  with  "a  millstone  round  his  neck." 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  home  student 
should  not  be  fettered  b_v  matrimouj-,  but  that  the 
traveling  student  might  be  married  before  he  started 
for  the  yeshibah  in  a  foreign  country,  the  family  in 
this  case  being  provided  for  beforehand,  and  tliere 
being  no  fear  of  his  being  disturbed  while  studying 
(Kid.  29b;  Rashi  (((Z  ^((C).  Raba  said  to  his  pupils; 
"  I  pray  ye,  do  not  come  to  see  me  in  the  days  of 
Nisan  [harvest-time]  nor  in  the  days  of  Tishri 
[viticulture-time],  that  ye  may  provide  for  your 
maintenance  for  the  whole  year"  (Ber.  3ob). 

The  title  "  Rabbi  "  was  obtained  through  merit  of 
learning.  Any  one  might  become  qualified  as  a 
rabbi,  irrespective  of  his  antecedents.  The  cele- 
brated Resh  Lakisli  was  a  gladiator  before  he  became 
a  rabbi.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
induced  to  give  up  his  former  life  are  related  as  fol- 
lows: "R.  Johanan,  seeing  Resh  Lakish  diving  in 
the  Jordan  after  him,  remarked,  '  Thy  strength 
should  be  preserved  for  the  Law. '  Resh  Lakish  re- 
joined, 'And  thy  beauty  for  women.'  Said  Jo- 
hanan, '  If  thou  wouldst  be  converted  I  will  give 
thee  my  sister,  who  is  more  beautiful  than  I. '  Resh 
Lakish  consented ;  and  Johanan  taught  him  the 
Scriptures  and  the  oral  law  and  made  of  him  a 
great  rabbi.  One  day  the  scholars  at  the  bet  ha- 
inidrash  discussed  the  question,  '  The  sword,  knife. 


dagger,  and  spear,  in  what  state  of  finish  are  they 
liable  to  contamination 'r '  Johanan  referred  the 
question  to  Resh  Lakish  as  a  competent  judge. 
Resh  Lakish  took  offense  and  ironic- 
Converted  ally  asked,  '  How  didst  thou  benefit 
Brigand  as  me'?  They  called  me  "Rabbi"  [chief 
Babbi.  of  the  gladiators]  then;  and  they  call 
me  "  Rahbi  "  now.'  Said  Johanan,  '  I 
did  benefit  thee  by  bringing  thee  under  the  wings 
of  the  Shekinah'"  (B.  M.  84a;  see  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  i.  344). 

R.  Judah  ha-Xasi  ordained  the  son  of  R.  Eleazar 
as  rabbi  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  him  with  am- 
bition to  mend  his  ways  and  study  the  Law.  The 
same  Judah  converted  the  licentious  grandson  of 
R.  Tarlon  and  induced  liim  to  become  a  rabbi  by 
promising  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (ib.). 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  rabbi  should 
command  respect.  R.  Johanan  said.  "The  rabbi 
should  appear  as  clean  and  pure  as  an  angel."  He 
quoted,  "They  shall  seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for 
he  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  Sebaoth "  (Mai.  ii.  6, 
Hebr. ;  Mak.  17a).  The  Rahbis  generally  dressed 
in  long,  flowing  white  robes,  and  sometimes  wore 
gold-trimmed  official  cloaks  (Git.  73a). 

The  honor  paid  to  the  Rabliis  exceeded  even  that 
due  to  parents.  The  "elder  in  knowledge"  was  re- 
vered even  more  than  the  "elder  in  years"  (Kid. 
32b).  "When  the  nasi  enters  the  as- 
Honor  sembly  the  people  rise,  standing  till 
Paid  to  the  he  bids  them  sit  down ;  when  the  ab 

Babbis.       bet  din  enters,  they  form  a  row  on 

each  side  of  him,  standing  till  he  takes 

his  seat;  when  a  bakam  enters,  each  one  rises  as  the 

wise  man  passes  him"  (Hor.  131);  comp.  Kid.  33b). 

The  rabbi  or  hakam  lectured  before  the  Talmud 
students  at  the  bet  ha-midrash  or  yeshibah.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  public  except  on  the  days  of  K.\L- 
i.Aii,  i.e..  during  the  nionthsof  Klul  and  Adar  (Ber. 
8b),  and  on  the  Sabbaths  immediately  preceding  the 
holy  days,  when  he  informed  the  people  of  the  laws 
anil  customs  governing  the  approaching  festivals. 
The  rabbi  who  was  a  haggadist  or  maggid  preached 
before  a  multitu<le  of  men,  women,  and  children 
(Hag.  3a).  A  short  sermon  was  delivered  by  him 
every  Sabbath  after  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuchal 
portion  (Sotah  41a;  Bczah  3Sb).  With  regard  to 
preaching  on  fast-days,  funerals,  and  special  occa- 
sions see  Kallah;  Maggid;  Yesiiiuah. 

BiBLior.RAPHY:  Schurer.  Hinl.  of  thr  JeinKh  People,  p.  317, 
Edinburph.  ISK) ;  Mimat.i.ichri(t.  ts«.>,  p.  «!:  ISW.  p.  :ia8. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

In  Modern    Times :    In  the  last    quarter  of 

the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a   great   change  took   place  in   regard   to 
the    position    and    requirements  of   the   rabbi   and 
to  the  services  expected  of  him,  a  change  which 
finally  amounted  to  a  complete  revolution  of  former 
ideas.     This  change  originated  in  Ger- 
Influence    many,  which  country  from  that  time 
of  Moses     became   the  center   for  the   develop- 
Men-         ment    of    Reform    Judaism    and   for 
delssohn.     the    scientific    treatment    of   .Tewish 
history  and  Jewish  religion.     The  im- 
pulse to  this  movement  was  given  by  Moses  Men- 
delssohn.     Through   his  translation  of  the  Bible 
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into  pure  Gerniiin,  Mendelssohn  tiiught  his  people 
to  spcftk  tlie  liiiiguage  of  Gernmny,  to  rend  her 
classical  authors,  and  to  feel  tliiit  they  were  integral 
parts  of  the  nation  in  whose  niiilsl  they  lived;  that 
the  country  of  their  liirth  was  their  fatherland. 
In  this  way  he  breathed  new  life  into  the  sluggish 
masses  and  educated  the  (Jerman  Jews  to  take  an 
active  i>art  in  the  national  literary  and  social  life. 

Meanwliile  some  rahbis  of  even  large  congrega- 
tions remained  out  of  touch  with  the  educated 
Jews.  They  came  into  contact  with  their  constit- 
uents chierty  in  the  decision  of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial questions,  and  in  the  performance  of  certain 
legal  acts,  especially  in  connection  with  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  inheritance.  Their  literary  activity 
was  eontined  to  casuistry,  their  opinions  being  ren- 
dered only  in  Hebrew.  Some  led  lives  so  retired  from 
the  world  that  their  inlluence  upon  the-  members 
of  their  congregations  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
Many  of  them,  though  verj'  learned  in  Talmudical 
lore,  had  not  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  things  es.-ieutial  to  a  common  education.  They 
could  hariUy  make  themselves  understood  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  8ome,  again,  addressed 
their  congregations  only  twice  every  year,  and  then 
on  subjects  uninteresting  to  the  great  majority  of 
their  hearers. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  specific  Jewish  jurisdic- 
tion, the  rabbis'  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  of 
the  Jewish  code,  to  which  in  former  times  the  great- 
est attention  had  been  paid,  became  unnecessary 
for  most  practical  purposes,  and  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity for  a  general  education  became  obvious. 

After  the  foundation  for  a  scientific  treatment 
of  Jewish  history  and  religion  had  been  laid  by 
Leopold  Zunz  and  his  colaborers,  a  number  of  en- 
thusiastic young  rabbis,  struggling  against  the  most 
violent  opposition,  strove  to  bring  about  a  rec-on- 
ciliation  of  rabbinism  with  the  modern  seientilic 
spirit.  Foremost  among  tliese  was  Al)raliam  Gei- 
ger,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  battle  for 
religious  enlightenlnent  and  to  the  work  of  placing 
Judaism  in  its  proper  light  before  the  world.  He 
and  his  associates  succeeded  in  arousing  the  German 
Jews  to  the  consciousness  of  their  duties.  By  fear- 
lessly uncovering  e.visling  evils  they  cast  light  upon 
the  proper  sphere  of  rabbinical  activity  and  showed 
liow  the  moral  and  religious  inlluence  of  the  rabbin- 
ical olHce  could  be  enhanced. 

It  was  one  of  the  results  of  their  labors  that  some 
congregations  awoke  to  the  fact  that  rabbis  ought 
to  be  more  than  merely  Jewish  scholars,  that  they 
should  be  equii)ped  with  a  thorough  secular  educa- 
tion. This  tendency  was  furthered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  first  in  Austria  (under  Joseiih  11.),  next 
in  France,  and  thereafter  in  many  other  European 
(especially  German)  stales,  the  government  began  to 
demand  evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  general  edu- 
cation fion)  rabbinical  aspirants. 

The  yeshibot,  and  uncontrolled  instruction  by  indi- 
vidual rabbis,  were  found  to  be  increasingly  unsatis- 
factory. The  necessity  of  preaching  in  the  vernacu- 
lar and  of  explaining  ami  defending  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion in  a  scientific  manner  involved  .sy.stematie  edu- 
cation and  training.  Abraham  Geiger  recommended 
and  enthusiastically  worked  for  the  establishment 


of  a  faculty  of  Jewish  theology  at  one  of  the  Ger- 
man universities,  parallel  to  those  existing  for  Chris- 
tian theology.     This  would  liavi-  been 
Rabbinical    the  ideal  solution  of  the  {[uestion  of 

Schools.       Ihe  education  of  Jewish  rabbis;  but 

its     application     was    prevented    by 

the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  ruling  authorities. 

The  next  best  thing  was  the  foundalion  of  .semi- 
naries and  special  institutions  of  learning  for  Jewish 
theology.  These  sprang  up  in  rapid  succession. 
The  oldest  were  that  in  Melz.  founded  in  1S24  and 
transferred  to  Paris  in  bS.VJ,  and  that  in  I'adua,  Italy, 
founded  in  IS'27,  where  Samuel  David  Luzzalln  was 
the  ruling  spirit.  Then  followed  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Breslau  in  185-i;  the  Lehraii- 
stall  flir  die  Wissenschaft  iles  Jiidentliums  in  IS72 
and  the  Habbiner  Seminar  in  1873,  at  lierliii;  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  founiled  by 
I.saac  51.  Wisein  1874;  the  Landesrabbinerschule  at 
Budapest  in  1877;  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  New  York,  in  1886  (reorganized  in 
1901);  and  the  Israeliti.sch-Theologischo  Lehrenstalt, 
Vienna,  in  ls9;i. 

While  these  institutions  have  equipped  many  rab- 
bis with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  religion 
and  literature,  based  upon  general  education  pre- 
viously acciuircd  at  colleges  and  universities,  they 
have  by  no  means  abandoned  the  principle  that 
there  is  in  Judaism  no  distinction  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  except  that  given  by  superior 
learning  and  character. 

Frankel  thus  expresses  tJiis  principle:  "In  Juda- 
ism there  is  no  power  endowed  with  the  right  to 
bind  and  to  loose;  there  are  no  clergymen  who  by 
higher  inspiration  stand  above  the  laymen  ;  but  only 
teachers,  who  expound  the  Law  and  give  infor- 
mation thereof  "  ("Jahresbericht  des  Breslauer  Se- 
minars," 1860,  p.  xviii.).  Geiger  observes:  "The 
jiractical  theologian  [rabbi,  minister,  or  priest]  holds 
among  the  Jews  the  position  of  moral  influence  ap- 
propriate to  him.  Neither  as  jiriest,  by  his  ordina- 
tion, nor  as  officer,  by  the  material  power  of  the 
state,  is  he  entitled  to  interfere  in  the  direction 
of  religiousalTairs;  butonly  through  his  knowledge, 
thnnigh  the  call  he  receives  from  the  congregation, 
and  through  being  imbued  with  the  spirit,  is  he  so 
entitled  and  is  he  furthermore  the  cusloilian  of  the 
eternal  contents,  of  the  transient  history,  and  of  the 
further  development,  of  Judaism;  as  such  he  is 
entitled  to  a  more  authoritative  voice  than  others. 
As  little  as  he  is  a  master,  so  little  he  is  a  men^  serv- 
ant" (Geiger,  "Nachgelassene  Schriften."  ii.27). 

In  the  Jewish  religion  the  rabbi  is  no  priest,  no 
apostle;  he  has  no  hierarchical  jiowcr.  He  is  a 
teacher,  one  who  unfolds  and  explains  religion, 
teaches  the  young  in  the  school  and  the  old  from  the 
l>ulpit,  and  both  by  his  writings. 

Bim.ioiiRAPnv:  fieieer.  H'lsf.  Zrit.  Jlld.  Thrnl.  II.  IS  el  neq.: 
Idem.  JUtl.  Xrit.  1S82.  pp.  Iffi  it  gni.:  Idem.  Ifachiirln.'iKrne 
Schriftcti,  li.  27  :!I :  (iiiilcmann,  in  Monalxwhrift.  ISftl,  pp. 
69  rt  sri]..  !»7  rl  neii..  %'^  il  sei/.,  421  el  xrr/.:  Idem,  GrDch.  i.  -JS, 
246;  ill,  31  1 1  si(i.:  ttiiinliurKPr,  It.  /?.  T.  Supplpment  Iv.,  pp. 
S2-.HS;  UohUwim.  Ilnllriidini^'tlichr  l'.ii-rn7(;r.  pp.  xlv.r(  kit)., 
Frankfurt-iin-the-.Miilii.  ls:i!l:  Landiiii.  hi  FvuxikeVs Xrilsrhrift 
fitr  ilii  /(i/ii;i<W»  liilrrfKsoi  dis  .Iiiihnlhum.i.  \M'i.  pp.  I3i> 
ft  xr'y.,  1S2  ft  seq..2\ift  srq  ;  I.t'tw,  Xnchf/fJattsrnf  SrIirifInK 
Iv.  IfitJ-210,  V.  7!>etscq.;  Zunz,  U.V.  i.,  ili.  xxiv.:  IdHiii.  /,.  O. 
pp.  18.5  ct  fcq. 
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The  chief  distinction  between  the  old  and  the 
modern  rabbi  consists  in  the  functions  they  sever- 
ally discharge.     The  former,  if  living 

The  Old      in  Eastern  countries  under  medieval 

and  conditions,  was  expected    principally 

the  Modern  to  decide  questions  of  law,  ritualistic 

Babbi.  or  judicial,  for  people  who  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  rabbinical  code. 
He  supervised  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
community,  such  as  the  Mikweii  and  the  Shk- 
HiTAii,  and,  as  head  of  the  council  of  rabbis  of  the 
town,  formed  a  bet  din  for  the  giving  of  a  get  or 
ahalizah;  some  of  the  other  rabbinical  functions, 
such  as  preaching,  were  regarded  of  secondary  im- 
portance. It  was  his  example  rather  than  his  pre- 
cept that  led  the  community  in  the  fear  of  (Jod  and 
in  a  life  of  purity  and  sanctity. 

The  modern  rabbi,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
trained  to  some  extent  in  the  halakic  literature,  is  as 
a  rule  no  longer  expected,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases  and  in  matters  concerning  marriage  or  di- 
vorce, to  decide  ritualistic  questions;  but  greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  his  work  as  preacher  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  tenets  of  Judaism,  as  supervisor  and 
promoter  of  the  educational  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
congregation.  In  matters  concerning  ancient  tra- 
ditions and  beliefs  and  the  views  and  aims  of  mod- 
ern culture  he  is  looked  to  to  reconcile  the  present 
with  the  past.  As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  con- 
gregation he  is  on  all  public  occasions  regarded  as 
its  representative,  and  accordingly  he  is  treated  as 
the  equal  of  the  dignitaries  of  other  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  In  countries  in  which  state  supervisors 
guard  or  support  the  interests  of  religion,  the 
function  of  the  rabbi  or  cliief  rabbi  is  defined  and 
prescribed  by  the  government,  and  accordingly  the 
necessary  equipment  and  fitness  are  demanded  of 
him  (see  Jost,  "Neucre  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,"  i.  98, 
131,  214,  260,  365,  3T3-3T7;  ii.  100,  169). 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  example  of  the  minister 
in  the  Church,  especially  in  Protestant  countries, 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  function  and 
position  of  the  rabbi  in  the  Synagogue;  even  upon 
his  outward  appearance,  since  the  vestments  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  or  their  abandonment,  have  some- 
times been  copied  bj'  the  modern  rabbi,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  followers  of  the  tradition  which 
prohiliited  the  imitation  of  ntm-Jewish  rites  as 
"hnkkat  ha-goy  "  (see  "Die  Amtstracht  der  Rab- 
hinen  "  in  L.  L5w's  "  Gesammelte  Werke,"  iv. 
216-334). 

Another  function  of  the  modern  rabbi  which  fol- 
lows the  pastoral  practise  of  the  Christian  minister 
is  the  offering  of  consolation  and  sympathy  to  per- 
sons or  families  in  bereavement  and  distress,  in 
forms  perliaps  more  cheering  and  elevating  than 
those  formerly  in  use.  Here,  as  well  as  in  his  pul- 
pit and  educational  work,  the  modern  rabbi  has  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  blessings  of  religiim 
home  to  every  individual  in  need  of  spiritual  up- 
lifting. He  claims  to  have  infused  a  new  spirit 
and  ardor  into  the  divine  service  and  other  religious 
rites  by  his  active  participation  therein;  and  in  the 
comnmnal  work  of  charity  and  philanthropy  he 
takes  a  conspicuous  share.  Modern  life  with  its 
greater  complexity  and  deeper  problems  has  pro- 


duced the  new  type  of  rabbi,  possibly  less  ascetic 
and  not  so  well  versed  in  Hebrew  lore,  but  more 
broad-minded,  and  more  efficient  in  the  direc- 
tion of  manifold  activities  in  a  larger  field  of  use- 
fulness. K. 

RABBI.     See  Games  and  Spohth. 

RABBI  MOR.     See  Landf.srabbi.ner. 

RABBINER,  MORDECAI  BEN  ABRA- 
HAM :  Itussiau  rabbi ;  horn  at  Sloboda,  a  suburb 
of  Bauske,  Courland,  \~~>8:  died  at  Bauskc  1830;  a 
descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  Mordecai  .laffc, 
author  of  the  "  Lebushim."  He  was  rabbi  at  Bauske 
from  1800  to  1830,  and  wrote:  "Gedullat  Mordckai," 
responsa,  and  "Parashat  Mordckai."  sermons,  pub- 
lished by  his  grandson  Kabbi  Bar  Rabbiner  to- 
gether with  his  own  responsa  and  those  of  his 
father,  Benjamin  Salkind  Rabbiner  (b.  at  Bauskc 
1852),  for  many  years  president  of  the  ycshibah  at 
Dunaburg  (Dvinsk)  and  since  1891  a  rabbi  in  New- 
York,  U.  S.  A.  Zemah  Rabbiner  (b.  at  Bauske 
1862),  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Salkind,  studied  at 
Dorpat  and  Berlin,  from  which  latter  place  he  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophj-.  He 
published  "  Beitriige  zur  HebrSischen  Synonymik  in» 
Talmud  und  Midrashim."  Berlin.  1899. 

II    R 

RABBINER  SEMINAR  FCTR  DAS  OR- 
THODOXE  JtTDENTHTJM:  This  institution 
was  founded  at  Berlin  liy  Dr.  Israel  llildesheimer 
tor  the  training  of  Orthodox  rabbis.  In  accepting 
the  call  as  rabbi  of  the  Berlin  Orthodox  part.v  in 
1869  he  stipulated  that  he  be  allowed  to  continue 
his  activities  as  rabbinical  teacher  just  as  he  had 
done  at  his  former  rabbinical  office  in  Eisenstadi, 
Hungary.  After  delivering  lectures  which  attracted 
a  great  many  pupils,  he  addressed  ten  pron)inent 
persons  in  ditferent  parts  of  German)'  in  1872,  aud 
explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  organizing  an 
Orthodox  rabbinical  seminary  at  Berlin.  These  men 
at  once  took  up  the  subject,  and  a  central  conunittee 
was  formed,  which  included  Oberrath  .1.  Altmann 
of  Carlsruhe,  Rabbi  Dr.  Auerhach  of  Halberstadt, 
Chief  Rabbi  Dr.  Solomon  Cohn  of  Schwerin,  A.  H. 
Heymann  (a  banker)  of  Berlin,  Gustav  Hirsch  of 
Berlin,  Sally  Lewisohn  of  Hamburg,  and  Emanuel 
Schwarzschild  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  sem- 
inary was  dedicated  on  Oct.  22,  1873.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  the  faculty  included  the  rec- 
tor, Dr.  Israel  llildesheimer,  an(l  two  lecturers.  Dr. 
David  Hoffmann  (for  the  Talmud,  ritual  codices, 
and  Pentateuch  exegesis)  and  Dr.  A.  Berliner  (for 
post-Talmudic  history,  history  of  literature,  and 
auxiliary  sciences).  In  1874  Dr.  Jacob  Bartli.  sub- 
sequently son-in-law  of  Hildesheimer.  was  added  to 
the  faculty  as  lecturer  in  Hebrew,  exegesis  of  the 
Bible  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  re- 
ligious philosophy.  Dr.  Hirsch  Hildesheimer,  sou  of 
the  founder  and  a  graduate  of  the  seminary,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1882  lecturer  in  Jewish  history  aud  ilie- 
geography  of  Palestine.  When  Dr.  Solomon  Cohn 
removed  to  Berlin  from  Schwerin  in  1876  he  took 
charge  of  the  courses  in  theoretic  and  practical  homi- 
Ictics,  continuing  them  until  he  went  to  BresUiu  in 
1894.  By  this  time  the  attendance  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupil» 
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at  the  institution  it  beciime  necessary  to  cmi)loy  a 
new  teiiclicr;  uecoiiliugly  iu  1895  Dr.  J.  Wohlge- 
muth, a  former  pupil,  was  niipointed.  After  tlic 
death  of  the  founder.  Dr.  Hildeshcimcr,  June  12, 
1899,  Dr.  D.  lIolTniauu,  llie  lecturer,  was  elected  rec- 
tor of  tlio  institution. 

The  seminary  is  divided  intoiiu  ujipcr  and  a  lower 
division.  Pupils  in  llie  lower  division  follow  a  two 
years'  course,  being  promoted  to  the  upper  divisiou 
on  passing  an  e.xaminalidu;  but  jjujiils  who  have 
qualilied  in  the  principal  branches  are  immediately 
admitted  to  the  upper  division.  The  cour.se  in  this 
division  is  one  of  four  years.  The  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  seminary  include,  bi'sides  a  blameless 
religious  life,  the  following;  (1)  the  candiilate  must 
prove  by  examination  that  he  is  aide  to  understand 
a  moderately  dillicidt  Talmudic  te.\t.  Kashi,  and  the 
Tosafot;  (2)  as  regards  the  secular  sciences  lie  must 
either  liave  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  clas- 
sical gymnasium  or  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  fitted 
for  the  graduating  class  of  such  a  gymnasium.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  course,  pupils  who  leave  the  institu- 
tion as  qualified  rabbis  must  pass  special  examina- 
tions showing  that  aside  from  their  attainments  in 
the  various  branches  of  Jewish  science  they  are  suf- 
ficiently familiar  with  the  ritual  codices  to  decide 
correctly  ritual  and  religiolegal  questions. 

In  the  tliirly-two  years  of  its  exi.stence  the  semi- 
nary has  graduated  about  two  hundred  pui)ils,  most 
of  whom  have  become  rabbis,  although  many  have 
accepted  i)ositions  as  teachers  iu  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  or  as  librarians  in  largi^  libraries. 
Among  them  are  Dr.  Eduard  Haneth,  lecturer  at  the 
Lehranstalt  fiir  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judentums  at 
Berlin;  Dr.  Alexander  Marx  and  Dr.  Israel  Pried- 
Ittnder,  professors  at  the  Jewish  Theological  .Senn- 
nary  of  America  at  New  York ;  Dr.  llartwig  Ilirseh- 
feld,  reader  at  the  .Jews'  College,  London  ;  Dr.  David 
Herzog,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Prague;  and 
Dr.  Jacob  Horowitz,  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Berlin. 

The  seminary  is  supported  jiartly  by  tlie  yearly 
contributions  of  the  mcndjers  of  an  association  es- 
tablished for  its  support,  partly  by  vohmlary  contri- 
butions and  by  the  interest  derived  from  the  fund. 
The  library  is  u  very  large  and  valuable  one,  and  is 
open  to  any  one  studying  Jewish  literature. 

BlDLIOGRAPliy  :  Anminl  lieiioi-l  nf  thr  Sr.minaru  fm-  1S73- 
ISIU:  Dan l{al)hiiter-Scminnr  zti  liirliti  :  BericM  Uluritie 
Erxdii  Fttnf  und  ZwanziuJahrc  Seines  licistehcns.  Ber- 
lin, issiil. 
s.  J.   Z.   L. 

RABBINOWICZ,  ISRAEL  MICHEL  :   Rus 

soPrench  autlior  and  translator;  born  at  Iloro- 
detz,  near  Kobrin,  government  of  Grodno,  June  6, 
1818;  died  in  London  May  27,  ISli;^.  His  father,  H. 
Aslicr  Zebi,  like  his  grandfather  K.  Israel,  was 
rabbi  of  Ilorodetz;  and  Rabbinowicz  received  the 
usual  rabbinical  education.  In  1828  the  elder  Rab- 
biuowicz  became  rabbi  of  the  neighboring  city  of 
Antopol;  and  there  the  son  grew  up  and  became 
noted  as  a  clever  Talmudist.  He  pursued  his  rab- 
binical studies  in  Grodno  and  Brest,  and  afterward 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  at  Breslau,  subsetpiently 
entering  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  stud- 
ied philology  and  medicine.  In  1851  he  went  to 
Paris  to  finish  his  medical  studies,  and  for  several 


years  acted  as  •'interne  des  liopitaux  "  in  that  city. 
He  received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1805,  but  never 
took  up  tlie  practise  of  medicine  seriously,  being 
too  much  absorbed  in  tlieoretical  studies  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  works. 

Rabbinowicz's  fame  rests  on  his  translations  of 
parts  of  the  Talmud.  His  "  Legislation  Civile  du 
Talmud,''  a  translation  of  entire  tractates  and  parts 
of  tractates  of  the  iiabylonian  Talmud,  with  intro- 
ductions, critical  conimcutaries,  etc.,  comiirises  five 
large  volumes  (Paris,  1878-80).  His  "Legislation 
Criminelle  du  Talmud"  {ib.  1876),  critical  tran.sla- 
tions  of  the  tractates  Sanhedrin,  Jlakkot,  and  jmrt 
of  'Eduyot,  was  published  by  the  Prench  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  also  "  La  Medecine  du  Talmud" 
and  "  Princijie  Talmudi(|ue  dc  Schehitali  et  de  Tere- 
lilia  au  Point  dc  Vue  Jledicinal  "  {ih.  1877;  German 
edition  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  1886).  His  intro- 
duction to  the  Talmud  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Sigmund  Mayer  ("Einleitung  iu  die  Ge- 
selzgebung  des  Talmuds,"  Treves,  1881);  liis"Me- 
bo  ha-Talmud  "  appeared  after  his  death  (Wilna, 
1894). 

Rabbinowiez  was  liesides  the  author  of  Hebrew, 
Polish,  French,  and  Latin  grammars.  Of  his  other 
works  and  es.says,  the  most  noteworthy  arc:  "Traite 
des  Poisons  de  Maimonide,"  Paris.  1865;  "  Le  Role 
dc  Jesus  et  des  AjjiJlres,"  rt.  180G;  "La  Religion 
Nationale  des  Anciens  Hebreux,"  ih.  1873;  "Essai 
sur  lo  Juda'isiue,"  ih.  1877;  and  "Ilistoire  Sainte: 
Aiieien  Testament." 

linu.ior.RAPMY:  0»ir  hn-.^ifrtil.  111.  117-123;  BlschcilT,  Kri- 
tij^rhe  (iesch.  tIrr'Talmutl-l/cfifrsfiziniuetU  p.  *»4,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1S99;  Hii-Anif,  imi;  Ahki.vif,  1S94. 

II.  It.  P.    Wr. 

RABBINOVICZ,     RAPHAEL     NATHAN : 

Talniudieal  scliolar  and  antiquarian;  born  at  Novo- 
Zhagory,  government  of  Kovuo,  Russia,  in  1835; 
died  at'lviev  Nov.  28,  1888.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  he  left  Russia,  and,  having  sjient  some  time  in 
Lemberg,  Presburg,  and  Eiseustadt,  went  to  Munich, 
where  he  finally  set- 
tled. There  he  found 
buried  in  the  royal  li- 
brary the  famous  "Co- 
dex llebraicus."  This 
manuscript  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud  was 
written  in  1342 and  had 
the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  hands  of  the 
censors.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before 
Rabbinovicz  first  saw 
this  manuscript  its  sig- 
nificance had  already 
been  pointed  out  by 
R.  Nathan  Weil,  the 
atithor  of  the  "  Korban 

Netan'el,"  but  nobody  had  yet  ventured  to  under- 
take the  immense  task  of  editing  it.  Ralibinovicz 
determined  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  it. 
His  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  munificence 
of  Abraham  Merzbaeher,  a  wealthy  antiquarian  of 
^Munich,  who  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  Rabbinovicz  while  engaged  in 
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his  work  of  research,  and  who  i)ut  his  niagnificeut 
library  at  his  disposal. 

Kabbinovicz  spent  six  years  in  study  and  travel. 
During  this  period  he  visited  many  libraries  in 
Trance,  Italy,  England,  and  Kussia.  Everywhere 
he  gathered  material  for  his  magnum  opus,  the 
"DiUduke  Soferim."  lu  1868  the  first  volume,  com- 
prising Berakot  and  Zera'im,  was  published.  It  was 
followed  in  quick  succession  by  others;  fifteen  vol- 
umes were  published  by  1888;  the  sixteenth  vol- 
ume was  being  prepared  for  publication  when  death 
closed  his  career. 

The  "  Dikduke  Soferim,  Vari;e  Lectioues  in  Miseh- 
nam  et  iu  Talnuiil  Babj'louicum,"  a  work  that  is 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  Talmud  and  its 
antiquities,  gave  to  Kabbinovicz  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Scholars  in  every  part  of  Europe,  .Jewish 
and  non-Jewish,  turned  to  him  whenever  a  disputed 
point  in  Talmud  needed  to  be  elucidated.  Among 
other  work.s  written  or  edited  by  Kabbinovicz  are 
the  following:  "Kontres 'Ikkere  ha- 'Abodah,"  a  col- 
lection of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  offering  of 
sacrifices  at  the  Temple  (Presbnrg.  1863);  "Ga'on 
Ya'akob,"  a  treatise  on  'Erubiu  by  Kubbi  Jacob  of 
Vienna;  "Moreh  ha-Moreli,"  a  reply  to  tlie  attacks 
of  Zomber  in  his  "Moreh  Derek  "  (Munieli,  1871); 
"YihuseTana'im  we-2Vmoraim,"a  genealogy  of  the 
great  Talmudical  rabbis,  ba.sed  on  an  old  Oxford  man- 
uscript (edited,  with  notes;  Lyck,  1874);  "He'erot 
wc-Tikkunim,"  annotations  to  the"'Ir  ha-Zedek  " 
of  J.  JI.  Zunz  {ib.  1875) ;  "  Ma'amaral-Hadefasat  lia- 
Talmud,"  a  critical  review  of  the  dill'erent  editions 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  since  148-1  (Munich, 
1877);  "Oliel  Abraham,'- a  catalogue  of  Merzbach- 
er's  library  ((7a  1888). 

Bibliography:  Mnnchcner  AUgcmeinc  Zcitung,  Nov..  1S88; 
Ha-Mdiz,  Nov.,  1888;  Zellliu,  Bibl.  Post-McndeU.  p.  281. 
II.  H.  J.   Go. 

RABBINOWITZ,  SATJL  PHINEHAS 

(1  St;')  :  Ivussian  Xeo-Helnew  publicist  and  histo- 
rian ;  born  in  Taurogen,  government  of  Kovno,  April 
8,  1845.  At  tlie  age  of  five  he  was  taken  to  Wilna, 
where  his  father,  Samuel  Mordecai  Kashkes,  becjiine 
rabbi  of  the  old  suburb  of  Slmipishock,  Saul  re- 
ceived liis  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  education  from 
his  father  and  his  maternal  grandfather,  Simon 
Zarhi,  rabbi  of  Taurogen.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  yeshibab  of  K.  Jacob  Barit;  at  eight- 
een he  was  ordained  rabbi.  A  Protestant  minister  of 
Poniemuni,  near  Kovno,  tauglit  him  the  rudiments 
of  German,  to  which  Rabbinowitz  added  a  knowl- 
edge of  several  other  languages.  In  1871  he  began 
to  contribute  to  "  Ha-Maggid";  in  1874  lie  settled 
in  Warsaw,  where  he  still  (1905)  resides.  From 
1877  to  1883  he  was  one  of  the  chief  collaborators 
of  "Ha-Zefirah"  (to  which  he  contributed  a  biog- 
raphy of  CiiEMiEUx),  and  he  was  afterward  em- 
ployed in  a  literary  and  secretarial  capacity'  by  the 
CiiovKVEi  ZiON.  From  1886  to  1887  he  edited 
volumes  1  to  3  of  the  year-book  "  Kencset  Yisrael  " 
(Warsaw),  and  he  edited  also  the  succeeding  two 
volumes  of  that  annual  published  bj'  Isidor  Hur- 
witz.  In  1888  he  began  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  rests;  the  translation  of  Griltz's  "Ge- 
sehichte  der  Juden  "  into  Hebrew. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Hebrew  translation  (War- 


saw, 189IJ),  which  bears  the  title  "  Dibre  ha-Yamini 
li-Bene  Yisrael,"  has  a  short  Hebrew  preface  by 
Griitz  himself,  who  was  much  pleased  with  this 
translation  of  his  life-work.  The  volume  contains 
nearly  tlie  (■ntire  first  volume  of  the  "  Volksthtimliche 
Gcschichte  der  Juden,"  with  amplifications  from  the 
larger  work,  but  does  not  cover  tlie  whole  period  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  as  does  the 
original  work.  The  translator  explains  that  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  liiial  downfall  of  Judea  are 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  treated  briefly  at  the 
end  of  a  volume.  The  third  volume  (ih.  1893)  con- 
tains volume  five  of  the  original,  and  concludes  with 
a  collection  of  important  notes  by  A.  Harkavy.  The 
next  four  volumes  (4-7)  contain  volumes  six  to  nine 
of  t  he  original ;  but  in  volume  eight,  after  following 
the  original  (vol.  10).  the  tnuislator  divides  theelev- 
entli  or  last  chapter  into  two  and  inserts  an  original 
chapter,  by  himself,  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Poland,  Lithuania.  "White  Kussia,  and  Red  Kussia 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  the  end  of  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  the  last,  Kabbinowitz  gives  his  reason 
for  not  translating  the  closing  volun:e  of  Grittz.  It 
is,  liriefly,  that  Griitz  has  denied  space  and  atten- 
tion to  tlie  histoiyof  the  Jews  in  Kussia  and  Poland 
in  later  times,  and  failed  to  appreciate  the  influence 
on  Judaism  exercised  bj-  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
such  men  as  Israel  Baal-Sliem  or  Ei.iJ.\n  liEX  Solo- 
mon of  Wilna.  The  translator  promises  to  cover  that 
period  himself,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Russian 
Jews,  and  to  include  tlic^  results  of  the  latest  re- 
searches into  their  liistory. 

The  translation  is  valuabh;  for  its  many  amplifi- 
cations and  for  the  short  discourses  which  refer  to 
the  comments  of  competent  authorities  upon  the 
original  work;  for  the  rearrangements  which  bring 
the  history  of  Kussia  and  Poland  into  greater  prom- 
inence; and  for  the  explanations  of  terms,  events, 
])eriods,  and  personalities  in  general  history  which 
Griitz  assumed  to  be  well  known  to  the  Germaii- 
readiug  public,  but  which  were  generally  unfamiliar 
to  readers  of  Hebrew.  On  the  other  liaml,  appro- 
priate changes  arc  made  in  recognition  of  the  closer 
familiarity  of  the  Hebrew  reader  with  Biblical  and 
Talmudical  subjects. 

In  1895  Rabbinowitz  iniblislied  (at  W^arsaw)  his 
"Moza'e  Golali,"  a  history  of  the  exiled  Spanish 
Jews  and  of  their  literature,  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  accurate  works  on  tliat  subject.  He  has 
written  also  an  exhaustive  biography  of  Zunz  ("  K. 
Yom-Tob  Lipman  Zunz."  Warsaw.  1896),  a  mono- 
graph on  Zacharias  Fr:inkel  (ib.  1898),  and  several 
minor  works. 
BiBLioCRAPHY:  iicfcr  Zikkanm.  pp.  111:!  IIU.  Warsaw.  1S90: 

Zeltlln.  BiUL  P,wt-Mciiilrh.  pp.  *«.•-»<:!:  I.ipp,.,  ;iiWi<ii;ra- 

phisches  Lej^icun,  U.  KSi^ia, v. 29S-3U0 ;  Ha-^.(firali.  ISSO, 

N03.8-17. 

n.  n.  t^-   >'  I- 

RABE,  JOHANN  JACOB  :  German  translator 
of  the  Mishnah  and  the  T:iliiiua;  born  1710  in  Lind- 
flur,  Unterfranken ;  died  Feb.  13.  1798.  He  was 
city  chaplain  in  Ansbach  (Onolzbach).  "This  man 
isa  strongTalnuulist,"  wrote  Moses  Mendelssohn  to 
Herder  under  date  of  Dec.  3,  1771.  "and  I  wonder 
at  his  patience.  He  has  translated  into  German  the 
first  three  parts  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  Jerusji- 
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Iftii  Tulinud,  as  lie  informs  me,  and  1ms  them  ready 
for  the  printer,  but  eiin  liml  no  publisher  for  them." 
Habe's  works  include  the  following:  ".Misehnuli 
Oder  Text  des  Talmuds;  aus  dein  Ebrilischen 
Uebersetzt,  Umsehreiben  und  init  Aninerkungen 
Erlautert,"  Ausbaeh,  1760  et  seq.  (reviewed  by  M. 
Mendelssohn ;  see  his  "  Gesammelte  Sehriftcn,"  iv.  2, 
\Z^ctseii.)\  "Derl'redij;erSalonio,  miteiner  Kur/.en 
und  Zureiehenden  Erkliirung  nacli  dem  Wortver- 
stande  zuin  Xutzeu  der  Sludireiidcn  von  dem  Ver- 
fasserdes  'Phildon';  aus  dem  llebriiischen  Ueber- 
setzt vou  dem  Uebersctzer  der  Misclinah,"  ib.  1771 ; 
"Der  Talmudisehe  Traktat  Heraehoth  von  den  Lob 
sprllchen,  als  das  Erste  liuch  im  Ersten  Tlieil  nach 
der  Ilierosolymitischeii  und  Babylonischen  Gemara; 
aus  dem  Ebrilischen  Uebersetzt  nml  niit  Anmer 
kungen  Erlilutcrt,"  Halle,  1777;  "  Der  Talmudisehe 
Traktat  Peali  von  dem  Ackerwinkel,  Uebersetzt  und 
Erliiutert.  Nebst  einer  Abliandlung  von  Versorgung 
der  Armen,"  Ansbach,  1781. 

ElBi.ioc.RAPnv:  NliDlnl,  Itri.ini,  t.  Ili;i:  Kiirst,  BiW.  ./i(((.  ill. 
Ii7 ;  Kiiyserling,  Mn.tcs  ,Vi' mlchiuli n,  Sr  iu  Lcheii  unti  Seine 
ll'ii/.c.  1st  ed.,  p.  .51.i;  Ziinz.  M<iniitslnyi .  p.  8. 
■I  M.    K 

RABENER,  MATTITHIAH  SIMHAH  B. 
JTJDAH  LOB:  Austrian  Hebraist  and  cd\icator; 
burn  in  Lcmberg  Jan.  23,  1820.  After  receiving  the 
usual  rabbinical  education,  he  took  \ip,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  the  study  of  Neollebrew  and  modern 
languages.  In  1860  lie  became  head  teacher  of  a 
Jewish  school  in  Czernowitz,  Bukowiua,  and  in 
1867  a  teacher  of  Jewish  religion  in  the  gymnasium 
and  the  general  schools  of  Suchaw,  Moravia.  In 
1867  he  became  director  of  a  Jewish  scliool  in  Folti 
cliani,  Rumania,  where  he  occasionally  officiated  as 
preacher.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  Jassy  to  the 
positions  of  preacher  in  the  Keform  synagogue  and 
director  of  the  Jewish  orphan  asylum.  He  retired 
from  these  otlices  in  188.').  He  had  one  daughter, 
Sabina,  and  two  sons,  Leo  (army  physician)  and 
Eniil  (Tiierchaiit  and  musical  comiioser). 

Rabener  is  the  author  of  "'Et  ha-Zamir,"  a  He- 
brew translation  of  a  number  of  poems  by  Schiller 
(Czernowitz,  1862;  Jassy,  1868);  "Neginot  'Eber," 
a  translation  of  Byron's  "Hebrew  Melodies"  (Czer- 
nowitz, 1864);  "  Ha-Shulamit,"  a  German  dramati- 
zation of  the  Song  of  Songs  (Jassy,  1888).  He  has 
written  aLsoa  number  of  songs,  mostly  elegiac,  and 
articles,  published  in  various  periodicals,  and  was 
the  editor  of  a  Heljrew  quarterly  magazine  entitled 
".Mi-Zimrat  ha-Arez,"  two  numbers  of  which  ap- 
)icared  in  Jassy  in  1872. 

BiBLiociiAPiiv:   Ozar  ha-Sifrut,   tl.   ;.",l4-2B(i:   Zeltlin.    liihl. 
Pont-Meiidcls.  p.  380. 
s.  P.    Wl. 

RABIN  B.  ADDA:  Babylonian  aniora  of  the 
third  yini  r.iiinii ;  brnilier  of  Rabbali  b.  Adda  and 
pupilof  Judah  b.  Ezekielof  Puinbedita(Bezah  33b). 
He  transmitted  traditions  by  R.  Isaac  (Her.  6a;  Pes. 
8b,  where  he  is  called  Abin)  and  a  decision  of 
Ralibi's,  but  none  of  his  own  has  been  preserved. 

w.   It  J.  Z.   L. 

RABINA  I.  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  fifth 
generation;  died  about  420.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Raba  b.  Joseph  b.  Hama.  and  his  extreme  youthf;il- 
ness  at  that  time  is  shown  bv   the   fact    that   his 


teacher  designated  him  and  Hama  b.  Bisa  as  "  dar- 
deki "  (children;  B.  B.  16b).  He  frequently  ad- 
dressed questions  to  Raba  (Mak.  8a;  Men.  67a), 
whose  .sayings  he  cites  (Shah.  136a,  b).  At  an  early 
age  Rabiiia  was  recognized  as  a  teacher,  leaving  the 
academy  at  Mal.ioza  while  Raba  was  still  living 
('Er.  63a;  Halevy,  "Dorot  ha-Rishonim,"  ii.  543- 
•'544).  Wherever  he  lived  he  was  recognized  as  a 
teacher  and  judge,  and  was  called  upon  to  iciuler  in- 
dependent decisions  ('Er.  40a;  Git.  73a).  Raliina  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  Nal.iman  b.  Isaac  (Git.  3'.2b; 
Hot.  Sla),  and  was  a  colleague  of  R.  Aha  (1).  Raba), 
with  whom  he  hail  many  disinitationson  legal  (pies- 
lions,  Rabina  lieing  inclined  to  liberal  inierpreta- 
lions  while  R.  Aha  upheld  those  more  rigorous. 
Rabina's  decisions  always  prevailed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  cases  in  which,  contrary  to  his 
custom,  he  advocated  stern  measures  (Hul.  93b). 
When  R.  Ashi  became  director  of  the  Academy  of 
Sura  (or  Matah  Mehasya),  Rabina  became  a  student 
there,  although  he  was  at  least  as  old  as  Ashi — 
perhaps  even  a  few  years  older;  however,  he  was 
rather  the  associate  of  Ashi("talmid  liaber")than 
his  pupil  ('Er.  ()3a).  Next  to  Ashi,  Rabina  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  redaction  of  the  Talmud  un- 
dertaken by  Ashi  and  his  colleagues.  Rabina  died 
seven  years  before  Ashi. 

BiBUOGRAPiiY  :  Hi'ilprln.  Seder  lia-Dnml.  11. :«!);  Kali'vv.  //d- 
rut  ha-lli.ihiiHim.  11.  nm^rM.  111.  T4-85. 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

RABINA  II.  (B.  HTJNA) :  Babylonian  amora 
of  the  .si.'veiitli  general  ion.  He  diil  not  remember 
his  father.  R.  Huna,  who  died  while  Rabina  was  still 
a  child,  but  the  Talmud  states  several  times  that  his 
mother  communicated  to  him  tlie  ojiinions  held  by 
his  father  (Ber.  30b ;  Men.  68b).  After  his  father's 
death,  his  maternal  uncle,  Rabina  I.,  became  his 
guardian  (Ket.  lOOb).  Rabina  II.  olliciated  as  judge 
at  Sura  shortly  after  Aslii's  death  (Ket.  6!)a),  and 
was  a  colleague  of  Mar  b.  Ashi  (Men.  ■.:!7b ;  Ber. 
.SOai,  although  he  was  not  so  prominent.  After 
Rabbali  Tosefa'a's  death  Rabina  became,  for  a  year 
(474),  director  of  the  Aeadeniy  of  Sura  (Abraham 
ibn  Daud.  "Sefer  ha-Kabbalah,"  in  Neubaner.  "M. 
J.  C."i.  61).  Accordingto  Slu^iraGaon  (N'eubauer, 
I.e.  i.  34).  Rabina,  "the  last  of  the  Ilora'uh  "  (B.  M. 
86a).  died  in  .'iOO.  His  death  marks  the  close  of  the 
amoraic  period  and  of  the  completion  of  the  Tal- 
mud redaction  (see  T.\i.mud). 

liiBLiooKAPFiv  :  Cratz,  Oeseh.  Iv.  377;  Halevy,  J>/r<(t  hn-Fiii'h't- 
iiiin.  ill.  a-U. 
w.  H.  J.  Z.   L. 

RABINA  III.  OF  TJMZA:  Sa bora  of  tlw  llrst 
geneiatiiiii ;  dird  Adar.  ."lUS.  Nothing  furtherabout 
him  is  known  (Sherira  Gaon.  in  Neubauer,  "M.  J. 
C.  "  i.  34;  Gnitz,  "Gesch."  iv.  377). 

w.  )!.  J.  Z.   L. 

RABINOVICH,  LEON  :  Russian  physicist 
and  journalist;  born  at  Bicstovitz.  government  of 
Grodno,  Jan.  2,  1862.  He  is  descended  on  his  father's 
side  from  Yoni-Tob  Lipmann  Heller,  and  on  his 
motlu'r's  side  from  Mi'Tr  Eisenstadt.  being  a  grand- 
son of  Abraham  Hirseli  Eisenstadt.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  heder  and  from  his  mother, 
who  taught  him  German.     At  the  age  of  fourteen 
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years  he  went  to  tlie  yesliibah  of  Mir  and  thence  to 
that  of  Volozhin.  In  1881  lie  went  to  Konigsberg, 
where  he  pursued  thestudy  of  medicine  for  two  years. 
In  1884  liis  predilection  for  physics  took  hini  to  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  Sorboune.  He  won  u  gold  medal 
at  the  Puris  Exhibition  of  1890  for  various  inventions 
in  machinery.  His  inventions,  which  are  numerous, 
include  an  oil-raiser,  a  rotating  thermometer,  a  porta- 
ble fountain,  an  automatic  siphon,  and  a  distributor 
for  liquids. 

Rabiuovich  contributed  a  series  of  scientific  arti- 
cles to  '■  Ha-Meliz  "  in  1887,  and  later  wrote  for  other 
Hebrew  periodicals,  as  well  as  for  "  La  Nature."  In 
1890  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  "  Ha-.Meliz  "  and 
of  "  Die  Blatter  "  (Yiddish) ;  in  1904  he  began  to  pub- 
lish "  Der  Tag,"  a  Yiddish  daily.  Rabiriovich's arti- 
cles in  "Ha-Meliz"  were  collected  under  the  title 
"Ila-Yerushah  weha-Hinnuk." 


BiSLIOGRAPHY  :  Ozar  fta-Sifrut,  ill.  63-67, 

II.    R. 


A.  S.  W. 


RABINOVICH  (RABBINOWITZ),  OSIP 
AABONOVICH:  Russian  Jewish  authorand  jour- 
nalist ;  born  Jan.  14.  1817,  at  Kobelyaki,  govern- 
inentof  Poltava;  died  at  Meran,  Tyrol.CJct.  16,  1869. 
His  father,  Aaron  Rabinovich,  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  government  liquor  monopoly,  spoke  Russian 
fluently,  though  the  Jewish  masses,  even  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Russia,  liad  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  that  language.  Aaron  gave  his  sou  a 
very  careful  education  in  both  Hebrew  (under  Meir 
Eniden,  who  liad  traveled 
in  America  for  about  fif- 
teen years)  and  European 
languages.  The  South- 
Russian  Jews  of  that  time 
were  inclined  to  see  the 
first  step  toward  apostasy 
in  such  a  liberal  education, 
and  it  required  much 
firmness  and  influence  to 
avert  religious  ostracism. 
When  Rabiuovich  reached 
the  age  of  eighteen  a  mar- 
riage was  arranged  for 
him  by  his  patents.  Fam- 
ily life,  however,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  former  occupations;  he  contin- 
ued to  study  assiduously,  especially  juris|)rudence 
and  \>estern-Euiopean  legislations.  In  1840  Rabi- 
novich went  to  Kharkov,  passed  the  required  exam- 
inations, and  entered  the  medical  school  id'  the  uni- 
versity. He  would  have  chosen  a  legal  career  had 
not  his  religion  closed  that  profession  to  him  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  time.  Before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  courfse,  however,  his  father  lost  his  fortune, 
and  Rabinovich  was  compelled  to  leave  the  univer- 
sity and  engage  in  business.  Later  he  accepted  a 
position  as  insi)ect()r  in  connection  with  the  govern- 
ment liquor  monopoly  ;  but,  thatoecujiatiou  proving 
distasteful  to  him,  he  surrendered  it  and  removed  to 
Odessa  (lH4r)).  At  Odessa  he  engaged  him.self  as  a 
clerk  to  a  prominent  law  lirm,  and  within  a  year  he 
was  attached  as  attorney  to  the  court  of  commerce. 
He  soon  acquired  a  large  practise,  and  in  1848  be- 
came a  notary  public. 


Osip  Rabinovich. 


Rabinovich's  translation  of  Eichenbaum's  Hebrew 

poem  "  Ha-Kerab  "  apjieared  in  1847.    This  niasterl  v 

translation  awoke  admiring  conuneut 

His  in   Russian    periodicals  — "  Hiblioteka 

Russian      dlya  Chteniya,"  "(Jdesski  Vyestnik," 

Produc-  etc.  It  seemed  hardly  credible  to  the 
tions.  Russians  tliata  J(;w  could  possess  such 
mastery  of  their  language.  In  tlie 
same  year,  in  the  "Odesski  Vyestnik,"  he  published 
"Novaya  Yevreiskaya  Sinagoga  v  Odessye."  It 
raised  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  Orthodox 
Jews  because  it  exposed  some  of  their  religious 
prejudices  and  advocated  religious  reform.  These 
first  productions  were  followed  by  an  article  enti- 
tled ■■  Po  .Sluchayu  Dobravo  Slova,"  inspired,  as  the 
title  indicates,  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian writer  Balitzki  toward  the  Jews.  This  arti- 
cle placated  even  the  Orthodox  part  of  the  Jewish 
community,  which  now  learned  to  appreciate  the 
motives  that  prompted  Rabinovich's  revelation  of 
the  dark  side  of  their  lives. 

At  that  time  there  was  formed  in  Odessa  a  liter- 
ary circle  which  issued  a  periodical  entitled  "  Lite- 
raturnyye  Vechera";  Rabinovich's  "Istoriya  Tor- 
govavo  Doma  Firlich  i  Co."  (a  story;  1849)  and  his 
"Moritz  Sefardi  "  (18.")0)  appeared  respectively  in 
its  first  and  second  volumes.  The  year  1850  intro- 
duced one  of  the  most  reactionary  periods  in  Rus- 
sian history  and  one  of  the  most  calamitous  for  the 
Russian  Jews;  the  autocratic  hand  of  Nicholas  I. 
ruled  over  Russia  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Rabinovich 
naturally  felt  the  general  oppression,  and  did  not 
write  anything  until  the  end  of  the  Crimean  war. 
The  reign  of  Alexander  II.  inaugurated  an  era  of 
general  awakening  whose  infiuence  was  felt  even 
among  the  Jews,  while  the  Russian  press  discu.ssed 
their  status  and  expressed  sentiments  of  tolerance 
hitherto  unheard.  At  this  lime  Rabinovich  pub- 
lished an  essay  entitled  "O  Moshkakh  i  Yoskakh  " 
(in  "Odesski  'V'yestnik,"  1858,  No.  10),  in  which  he 
rebuked  his  coreligionists  for  the  habit  of  distorting 
llieir  names,  thus  manifesting  a  lack  of  self-respect 
that  exposed  them  to  the  derision  of  their  adver- 
saries. In  1859  he  published,  in  the  "  Novorossiski 
Literaturny  Sbornik,"  an  es.say  on  the  same  subject 
— "O  Sobstvennykh  Imeuakh  Yevreyev."  This 
essay  suggested  the  adoption  of  names  shown  to  be 
correct  philologically.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
published  (in  the  "Russki  Invalid."  1858.  No.  83) 
an  essay  entitled  "  Ustaryelye  Vzglyady,"  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  the  calumnies  and  malicious 
attacks  upon  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  the  anti-Jewish 
press.  Afterward  Rabinovich  began  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  tales  under  the  general  title  "  Kartiny 
Proshlavo"  (Pictures  of  the  Past).  The  most  note- 
worthy of  Ihin  are  "Slitrafnoi "  (in 
His  the    "Russki    Vyestnik,"    1859)    and 

Stories.  "  Nasyledsf  enny  Podsvyechnik  "  (in 
"Razsvyet"  1860).  These  stories 
deeply  impressed  the  jniblic  by  their  vivid  por 
trayai  of  the  terrible  sulTerings  of  the  Jews  under 
Nicholas  I.  and  by  their  striking  descriptions  of 
actual  Jewish  life.  It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that 
"  Shtrafnoi  "  was  tr,ii;slated  by  the  liislorian  Jost  into 
German  immediately  after  its  appearance  (in  "  Jahr- 
buch   fiir  die   Gesch.   der  Juden   und   des  Juden- 
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tlinins,"  Leipsic,  1860),  the  whole  odition  of  4,8U0 
copies  selling  williiu  Iwo  weeks.  Konelsky's  He- 
brew tiaushition  <if  "Slitnifnoi."  iiniU-r  tlic  title 
"Ueu  •Oiiesh/'upiieareil  at  Odessa  in  1805. 

■While  these  works  won  for  Habinovieh  great  pop- 
ularity, his  services  to  the  Russian  Jews  were  more 
inii)orlant  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  lirst  Jewish 
journal  ])nblislud  in  Hussian— the  ''Kazsvyet." 
JIany  enlightened  Russian  Jews  had  realized  the 
importance  of  such  a  paper  years  before,  but  the 
moment  iiropilious  for  its  estjiblishinent  was  long  in 
coming.  Even  in  an  epoch  of  great  reforms,  marked 
by  almost  complete  changes  in  the  principles  gov- 
erning Russian  social  and  public  life,  the  obstacles 
seemed  insurmountable,  and  it  was  due  only  lo  the 
perseverance  and  energy  of  Rabinovich  that  permis- 
sion to  establish  such  a  jmpcr  was  at  last  granted 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior  (Jan.,  1860).  The 
lirst  number  of  the  "Rjizsvyet"  was 
The  "Raz-  issued  Jlay  27,  1800,  and  as  editor  of 

svyet."  the  paper  Rabinovich  fully  demon- 
strated his  talent  as  a  publicist  and 
novelist.  The  "  Razsvyct "  existed  about  a  year, 
only  forty-live  numbers  appearing.  The  reason  for 
its  discontinuance  was  the  unfavorable  attitude  of 
the  Russian  authorities,  especially  of  the  new  Rus- 
sian governor-general.  Count  Stroganov ;  Rabino- 
vicli  decided  to  discontinue  the  paper  rather  than 
submit  to  the  ollicial  restrictions.  With  the  "  Raz- 
svyct"  his  literary  activity  practically  ended.  A 
humorous  sketch.  "Chaim  Shulim  Feighis,"  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Odessa  in  I860,  has  little  literary 
merit.  Notwithstanding  its  short  existence  the 
"  Razsvyet  "  had  great  intlucnco  among  the  Jews  of 
Russia  and  inspired  many  of  the  younger  generation 
to  seek  education  and  Western  culture. 

During  his  closing  years  Rabinovich  was  active 
in  commercial  luidertakings.  In  18.59  he  was  in- 
vited to  share  the  labors  of  the  committee  in  Odcssji 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  communal  statute. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Odes- 
sa. Poor  health  drove  him  to  seek  relief  at  Mc- 
ran,  Tyrol,  where  he  died.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  writings,  with  a  biography,  was  published 
in  three  volumes,  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  1880- 
1888. 

Bini.IOGBAPnY :    Sochlnenlvn.  O.  A.  RahimwicJw.  vol.  iii., 
Odessii,  1W(.S:  Dni.  18(i«.  Nos.  S*.  28;  Hazi>ii)ii-t,  1880,  Nos.  36, 
H7:  Hfssf.n  dalkrcya  Ycvrfhtkikh  Dyeu^tdci^  part  i..  St. 
I't-terslmrt',  18!)8. 
It.  u.  G.   D.  R. 

RABINOVITZ,    JOSHUA    BEN    ELIJAH: 

Russian  rabbi;  born  at  Shat,  near  Kaidan,  in  1818; 
(lied  at  Nesvizh,  government  of  Minsk.  March  18. 
1887.  Rabinovitz  was  instructed  in  Talmud  and 
rabbinics  by  his  father,  who  was  known  as  Elijah 
R.\<ioi,KK.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  resident  of  Kletzk,  where 
he  afterward  became  head  of  the  yeshibah  and,  in 
1847,  rabbi.  Twenty  years  later  he  was  invited 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Nesvizh.  where  he  ofliciatcd 
until  his  death.  Rabinovitz's  fame  was  such  that 
even  Christians  accepted  him  as  an  arbitrator  in 
their  disputes,  and  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  by 
Prince  Radziwill.  the  proprietor  of  Nesvizh  (com]i. 
Leon  G.irdon  in  "Ha-Asif,"  1889). 


BiBLTOHRAPHY:  Tolednt  Eli)/(thH  /•Vioiidiii.  p.27,  Wllna,liWO; 
Kciin-ii  YinrtuU  1888,  p.  mi;  Sli-liis<liui>iaer,  'Ir  Wilna,  p. 
■^» :  Siihiilal  Ahdt.  p.  -M,  WUnii,  IslM. 

s.  ]?.  El. 

RABINOVITZ,  SAMUEL  JACOB:  Russian 
rabbi  and  author;  born  in  Chclni,  government  of 
Kovno,  1857.  He  became  rabbi  at  Jevije  in  1887, 
and  was  called  in  the  same  year  to  Ale.xoty.  He 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  "HaMcliz," 
which  later  were  published  under  the  title  "  Ha-Dal 
weha-Lc'nmit  "  (Warsaw,  lOOO).  He  was  a  delegate 
lo  the  Zionist  Congress  at  Basel  in  1897.  In  11)00 
he  became  rabbi  of  Sopotkin.  He  published  his 
"Orah  Yashar,"  a  catechism  of  the  Talmud,  at 
Wilna  in  1904. 

II.  i;.  15.  Ei. 

RABINOVITZ,  SHALOM  (pseudonym,  Sha- 
lom Alekem)  :  Russian  jciurnalist  and  novelist; 
born  in  Pcreyaslav,  government  of  Poltava,  1859. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  government 
rabbi  of  a  small  town  in  the  neighlHirliood.  Later  he 
settled  in  Kiev,  where  he  still  (l!)l)5)  resides.  Rabi- 
novitz is  a  constant  contributor  to  Hebrew  period- 
icals. He  has  written  the  f<]llowing  Hebrew  novels: 
"Shinicle,"  in  -'lla-Asif  "  (ls,s<));  "Shoshannali,"  in 
"  Ila-Zetirah  "  (1889) ;  "  Don  Kishot  mi-Mazcpcwka," 
in  "Pardes"  (1892);  and  "  Gemar  Hatima,"  in  "Bet 
'Eked  "  (1892).  Hissilhoucttes,  which  firstappeared 
as  feuilletons  in  •' Ha-Meliz  "  (1889-90),  afterward 
separately  under  the  title  "Temunot  u-Zelalim" 
(St.  Petersburg.  1889-90),  rank  with  the  highest  of 
their  kind  in  Neo-Hebrcw  literal un'. 

Rabinovitz  has  written  also  a  l{ussian  novel  of 
Jewish  life  called  the  "Mechtatel,"  which  appeared 
in"  YevreiskoeOb(izrenie"for  1886.  But  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  contributions  to  Judieo-Gi-rman  litera- 
ture. His  two  best  -known  novels  are  "  Stempenyu," 
in  which  an  untutored  niusical  genius  is  the  hero,  and 
"  Yosele  Solovei."  in  which  the  adventuresand  tragic 
life  of  a  phenomenal  young  "  liazzan  "  are  described. 
Both  stories  were  published  in  the  year-book  "  Volks- 
bibliothek"  (1889).  Rabinovitz  has  written  many 
other  novels  and  criticisms,  the  best  known  among 
the  latter  being:  "  Kindersi)iel."  St.  Petersburg, 
1887;  "Reb  SeiKlier  Blank,"  ib.  1888;  and  tlu^  sensa- 
tional review  of  the  works  of  N.  JI.  Shaikevitcli 
(Shomer)  which  he  published  under  the  title 
"Shomer's  Mishpat  "  (Berdychev,  1888).  The  first 
volume  of  his  collected  works  was  published  by 
the  "  Volksbildung  "  society,  Warsaw,  1903. 

BiiiLioi;RAriiv:  Wiener.  HiKliirii  of  YiihUxh  Litrrnturc  in 
thr  Xinelivnlh  Ccntuni.  pp.  HHi.  110.  1114  a  1:;:  Scfcr  Zilihit- 
viiii,  Warsaw,  1890,  p.  W> :  Zeltliu,  liihl  I'uxt-Mnnlila.  p. :»'>• 
II.  li.  P.  AVi. 

RABINOWITSCH  -  KEMPNER,     LYDIA  : 

Physician;  biaii  at  Knvno.  Puissia,  Aug.  22.  1871; 
educated  at  the  girls'  gymnasium  of  her  native  city, 
and  privately  in  Latin  and  Greek,  subsequently 
studying  natural  sciences  at  the  universities  of  Zu- 
rich and  Bern  (JI.D.).  After  graduation  she  went 
to  Berlin,  where  Professor  Koch  iiermitted  her  to 
pursue  her  bacteriological  studies  at  the  Institute 
for  Infectious  Diseases.  In  1895  she  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  was  appointed  lecturer  and, 
subsequently,  professor  at  the  Medical  School  for 
Women.     There  she  founded  a  bacteriological  insti- 
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tute,  Uiough  still  continuing  her  studies  every  sum- 
mer under  Professor  Koeli.  lu  18"J0  she  delivered 
before  the  International  Congress  of  Women  at  Ber- 
lin a  lecture  on  the  study  of  medicine  by  women  in 
various  countries.  In  1898  she  marriecl  Dr.  Walter 
Kempner  of  Berlin.  At  the  congress  of  scientists 
held  at  Breslau  iu  1904  slie  presided  over  the  section 
fur  hygiene  and  bacteriology. 

BiRi.ioGKAPHT:   Anna  Plothow.  in  Ijcr  Wdtupieael,  Oct.  27, 
W-H  ;  Jjculnclie  JIaiuifrauciizeituiiii,  July,  18a7. 
s.  R.   X. 

RABINOWITZ,  ELIJAH  DAVID  BEN 
BENJAMIN:  Russian  rabbi ;  born  at  Pikeln.  gov- 
enuneni  of  Ivovno,  June  11,  1845.  lie  studied  Tal- 
nuid  and  rabljinics  under  Ids  father  (who  was  rabbi 
successively  at  Shilel,  Rogova,  and  Vilkomir),  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  acquired  a  substantial 
knowledge  of  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  literature. 
In  1873  he  was  invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Pone- 
viezh,  in  the  government  of  Kovuo.  After  twenty 
years  in  that  rabbinate  lie  was  appointed  rabbi  of 
Mir,  government  of  Slinsk.  In  1901  be  was  made 
assistant  to  t^amuel  Salant  (chief  rablii  of  the 
Ashkenazic  conununities  at  Jerusalem),  whose  age 
precluded  his  continuing  to  discharge  unassisted 
the  full  duties  of  the  rabbinate.  Kabinowitz  wrote; 
novellie  on  Maimonides'  "Yad"  (Wilna,  1900),  and 
published  also  novelhe  and  glosses  on  all  branches 
of  Talmudic  literature  in  "  Ha-Tebunah,"  "  Kebod 
lia-Lebanon,"  "Ha-Zofeh,"  "Ha-Maggid,"  "  Kcne- 
set  Hakme  Yisrael,"  " 'Ittnr  Soferim,"  and  "Kene- 
set  ha-Gedolah."  Many  of  his  novella;  and  notes 
are  printed  in  works  to  which  he  gave  his  appro- 
bation. 
•I.  B.  Ei. 

RABINOWITZ,  HIRSCH  (ZEBI  HA- 
KOHEN)  :  Russian  scientist  and  publicist ;  born 
at  Linkovo,  near  Poneviezh,  government  of  Kovno, 
Feb.  2;j,  1832;  died  in  St.  Petersburg  Jan.  16,  1889. 
His  chief  instructor  in  Talmud  and  kindred  subjects 
was  his  father,  who  was 
the  local  rabbi.  Iliisch 
very  early  evinced  an  in- 
clination to  scientific  stud- 
ies, and  was  happy  when 
his  father  permitted  one 
of  his  old  friends  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  rudiments 
of  mathematics.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  natural 
science,  and  in  1852  com- 
menced to  write  scientific 
works  in  Hebrew.  About 
that  time  he  married  and 
removed  to  Diinaburg 
(Dvinsk),  wliere  he  found- 
ed a  technical  school  for 
Jewish  boj's.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the 
Russian  language  and  wrote  in  the  "  Yevreiskaya 
Bililioteka  "  of  1873  a  memorable  rejily  to  the  attack 
on  the  Jews  contained  in  the  "  Kniga  Kahala  "  of 
Jacob  Bu.\FMANN,  a  converted  Jew. 

Settling  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kabinowitz  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Russia.     In  1879  he 


Rultinowitz. 


and  L.  Beiiu.mann  established  in  that  city  the  Rus- 
.sian  weekly  "Russki  Yevrei,"  and  in  1883  the 
monthly  •' Yevreiskoe  Obozrenie,"  both  of  which  in 
18SG  ceased  to  appear.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
raised  by  the  government  to  lionorary  citizenship  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  literature  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge. 

Rabinowitz's  works  include:  "Yesode  Hokmat 
ha-Teba'":  book  i.,  "Ha-Menuhah  weha-Tenu'ah  " 
(Wilna,  I8()7),  containing  the  principles  of  mechanism 
and  of  acoustics;  "IIos;ifali  Madila'il,"  a  scientific 
supi)lement  to  "Ila-.Meliz"  (St.  Petersburg,  1871; 
three  months);  "Mishpete  ha-.Magbilim  "  (('*.  1871), 
of  which  the  second  half  is  a  translation  of  a  work 
by  the  matht  inati(  ian  S.  Pineto;  and  "Ozar  ha- 
Hokmah  weha-JIadda' "  (German  title,  "Bibliothek 
der  Gesammten  Naturwissenschaften  ") :  vol.  i.,  "  To- 
ledot  ha-Esh  weha-Mayim,"  on  heat  and  steam  ;  vol. 
ii.,  "Eben  lia-Sho'ebet,"  on  magnetism,  which  con- 
tains his  own  theory  of  original  matter  and  of 
motion;  vol.  iii.,  "Ha-Harkabali  welia-Hafradah," 
on  chemistry,  the  last  three  works  being  published 
in  Wilna  in  187G. 

In  his  publicist ie  writings  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage Kabinowitz  always  insisted  that  the  Jews 
are  hated  not  for  their  faults,  but  for  their  excellent 
(|ualities.  He  continually  pointed  out  that  oulj' 
those  nations  which  stand  low  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation or  are  retrograding  persecute  the  Jews,  while 
those  which  are  really  civilized  or  progressing  are 
the  most  friendly  toward  them.  He  was  not  in 
favor  of  religious  reforms;  and,  unlike  other  prog- 
ressists of  his  kind,  he  never  wrote  a  harsh  word 
against  the  strictly  Orthodo.\  Jews,  among  whom 
he  had  been  brought  up. 

BinLiOGR.vPHY  :  ZaRorod.sliv,  In  Ha-Asif,  111.440-447  (with  por- 
trait); ih.  V.  mi-KB;  Sijrr  ;?i7,;mi-oii.  pp.  ICB-KM,  Warsaw, 
l««i;  ZiMtlin.  llihi.  l>oxt-M,  iiihl.t.  pp.  :;s4  ■Jk;;  Ua-Sliilnat). 
1.  \i>\  VU:  .Sokolinv,  Silrr  )i<i-Sliini,ih.  IPdll.  pp.  241-at;;  Del- 
naril,  Massa'  be-Europa,  pp.  fT,  ht*.  i:il,  Iss. 
n.  n.  P.  Wi. 

RABINOWITZ,    ISAAC     (ISH    KOVNO): 

Russian  poet;  born  in  Ivovno  Oct.  13,  lM4(i;  died  in 

New  York  (U.  S.  A.)  JIarch  9,  1900.     He  began  to 

compose   Hebrew   songs  at  an   early  age.     When 

fourteen  lie  took  instruction   in    Hebrew  grammar 

from  Abraham  Mapu.     At  eighteen  he  entered  the 

rabbinical  .school  at  Wilna.     In  18G7  he  married  and 

settled  in  Tel.shi,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship 

of  Mordecai   Nathansohn  (his  wife's   grandfather) 

and  of  Leon   Gordon,  who  was  a  teacher  in   that 

city.     Rabinowitz  lived  there  for  twenty-two  years, 

being  engaged  most  of  that  time  in  business,  and 

writing   occasionally   for   Hebrew    periodicals.     In 

18H9  he  removed  to  Vilkomir;   in  1891  he  went  to 

Xew  York,  to  which  city  his  children  had  preceded 

him.     Here  he  translated  novels  into  Yiddish. 

•'Zerairot  Yisrael"  (Wilna,  1891)  contains  most  of 

liis  Hebrew  songs.     Those  written  after  his  arrival 

in  the  United  States  fall  below  the  standard  of  his 

former  productions. 

llii!t.iO(!K,M'iiv:  Oznr  /m-.SifriiMII.  74  fl  srq.:  Zoillin,  BiW. 
I'litit-  W.iKiits.  p.ai"> ;  (i.  lladiT,  In  Die  n'tU.  May  11,  19(X). 

.1     K  P-     Wl. 

RABINOWITZ,  JOSEPH:  Russian  mission- 
ary to  the  Jews:  liorn  in  t)rg<  vev,  Bessarabia.  Sept. 
23,  1837;   died  iu  Kishinef  May  12,  1899.     He  was 
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brought  up  as  a  l.iasid,  but  latiT  acquired  some  sec- 
ular knowludKcanil  maslcreil  the  Kussian  huiguage. 
For  a  time  he  practised  hiw  iu  tlie  lower  courts 
of  his  native  town,  settling  subsequently  in  Kish- 
inef.  In  187S  he  wrote  a  long  Hebrew  article  on 
the  improvement  of  the  rabbinate,  which  was  pub- 
lished ill  Gottlober's  "  Ha-Boker  Or"  (iv.,  Nos.  7-8). 
This  was  his  only  contribution  as  a  Jew  to  He- 
brew literature.  In  1883  be  founded  the  sect  Novy 
Israel,  and  began  in  a  veiled  and  cautious  way  to 
preach  a  kind  of  new  Christianity  to  the  Jews  of 
Kisbinef.  Following  immediately  upon  the  found- 
ing of  the  BiitLF.irzY  brotherhood  by  Jacob  Gordin 
M  Elizabethgrad,  the  new  inovemeut  attracted  much 
attention,  and  was  freely  discussed  in  Russian  news- 
papers. Habiiiowilz  succeeded  for  a  time  in  inter- 
esting Professor  Delitzsch  of  Leipsic  in  his  move- 
ment and  in  allaying  the  susjjicions  of  the  Kussian 
government,  which  strictly  prohibits  the  formation 
■of  new  religious  sects.  But  his  open  conversion  to 
Protestantism  had  the  natural  result  of  estranging 
many  of  his  followers.  He  was  baptized  in  Berlin 
on  Jlarcli  34,  1885.     See  Now  Ish.vki.. 

Biblio(;rapiiv  :  Dunlop, Memnirniif  (Im'iiil  TriumpliK Among 
the  Jritx.  pp.  44.i  fl  v,  (,.,  London,  1««  ;  J.  F.  A.  <le  le  Rol,  Uc- 
ncliiihtf  tier  Wrnii|/.7i.-T/ii'ii  Juilen-Mi«ninii,  I.  IJt.i  ct  siq., 
lAjipstc.  1899;  l'o»;.)/.i/i,  ISKH,  No.  8,  pp.  45-46;  Ha-ilcUz.  ISSi. 
Nos.  :t,  S,  10,  33 ;  iliiniimaru  Itevieu;  Jan.,  1894  ;  March  (pp. 
205-20:1:  and  July  (p.  560),  1899. 
II.  It.  P.  Wi. 

RACA  (REKA) :  Noun  formed  from  the  adjec- 
tive ■•  nU  "  (— "emptj' ■').  and  applied  to  a  person 
without  education  and  devoid  of  morals  (comp. 
Judges  .\i.  3).  The  noun  occurs  several  times  in 
the  Talmud;  e.;/..  Ta'an.  20b;  Ber.  22a.  3ab;  Git. 
58a;  B.  B.  75a;  Pesik.  H.  38  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  54a). 
The  plural  "  rekaya  "  is  found  in  Ecclesiastes  Kabbah. 
■'  Raca  "  occurs  also  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  v. 
32).  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 
Bibuographt:  'Aruh.  s.v.  P""';  Levy.  Seuhehr.  Wr,rtcrli. 

T.  J.  Z.   L. 

RACE,  THE  JEWISH.     Sci'  A.n  riiuopoi.oov. 

RACES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  :  The 

ancient  Hebrews  from  time  to  time  caiiie  in  conlaet 
with  peoples  who  were  obviously  of  dilTerent  speech, 
customs,  or  physique  from  their  own.  To  these 
they  learned  to  give  names.  A  whole  list  of  sucli 
names  is  contained  in  Genesis  .\.,  which  is  a  kind  of 
ethnographic  survey  of  the  nations  known  to  the 
Hebrews  and  inhabiting  territory  that  e.\teiided  from 
Mesopotamia.  Tarshish,  and  Abyssinia  to  the  ^Egean 
Archipelago.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  names 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testsiinent,  showing  that 
they  were  in  use  among  the  people,  and  were  not  a 
mere  name-list  derived  from  official  or  literary  rec- 
ords. The  arrangement  in  Gen.  .\.  is  on  the  whole 
geographical  and  political,  Canaan,  for  example, 
being  included  under  the  sons  of  Ham. 

Evidence  of  explicit  knowledge  of  these  various 
tribes  and  nationalities  is  mainly  given,  as  might 

be  expecteil,  in  regard  to  the  inhabit- 
Races  in  anis  of  Palestine.  There  appears  to 
Palestine,    have  been  a  tradition  that  the  earlier 

inhabitants  were  giants  and  Anakim. 
who  sometimes  bore  the  names  of  Kepliaim.  Zuzim, 
Zamzummim,  Emim,  and  Avim,  while  the  Horites 


or  "cave-dwellers"  are  also  specially  referred  to 
as  inbabilants  of  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  6;  Deut.  ii. 
10-12,  20-23).  The  most  numerous  inhabitants  of 
the  land  when  the  Israelites  lirst  entered  it  are  re- 
ferred to  as  Canaaiiites.  Sometimes  names  of  more 
restricted  meaning  are  given  to  them,  as  Amorites, 
Hittites,  Peri/.zites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  and  Girga- 
shites.  Of  these  the  Amorites  are  most  fnciuenlly 
mentioned,  and  are  ethnologically  the  most  interest- 
ing if,  as  is  claimed  for  them  by  Sayce,  they  were 
of  light  complexion  and  blue-eyed,  besides  being 
dolichocephalic  or  long-headed.  This  description, 
however,  has  been  based  on  the  colored  jiicluresof 
Amorites  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (W. 
M.  Flinders-Petric.  "Racial  Types  from  Egypt," 
London,  1887),  and  which  to  a  certain  extentareeon- 
ventional.  The  Hivites,  who  were  found  both  in  the 
north  (Josh.  xi.  3)  and  in  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2). 
are  sometimes  called  Amorites,  and  areconse(iuently 
ethnologically  connected  with  them.  So,  too,  were 
the  Amalekites,  with  whom  may  be  reckoned  the 
Kenites  and  Ivenizzites  (rt.  xv.  19:  Num.  xxiv.  30, 
31),  who  were  nomads  of  southern  P:destine.  Two 
other  tribes  which  are  mentioned  as  dwelling  in 
Canaan  were  probably  immigrants  like  the  Hebrews: 
the  Philistines  011  the  southwest  coiist  are  stated  to 
have  come  from  Caphtor  (regarded  by  some  schol- 
ars as  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor),  and  were,  therefore, 
possibly  of  Aryan  origin;  and  the  Hittites,  found 
in  both  the  north  and  south  of  Canaan,  were  related 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hittite  empire  in  northern 
Syria.  These  latter  have  been  coimected  ethnolog 
ically  by  Jensen  with  the  modern  Armenians,  but 
his  argument  is  not  convincing. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hebrews  are 
mentioned  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans  (south  of  the 
Dead  Sea)  and  tli(^  Moabiles  and  Ammonites  (east  of 
that  sea),  who  were  regarded  by  tradition  as  racially 
connected  with  the  Hebrews,  while  still  farther  to 
the  southeast  the  Ishmaclites  of  Arabia  were  also 
similarly  connected.  Other  tribes  of  Arabia  are 
mentioned,  as  the  Joktanitesin  the  extreme  south  of 
Saba  (Gen.  x.  36-30),  while  the  Midianitesof  Arabia 
Petnea  in  the  north  are  represented  as  related  to 
the  Amalekites  and  as  intermarrying  with  the  He- 
brews in  the  time  of  Moses.  Northwest  were  the 
Piienicians,  dwelling  mainly  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who 
certainly  spoke  a  language  identical  with  the  He- 
brew. Finally  should  be  mentioned  the  Samaritans 
of  later  date,  who  were  regarded  as  the  descendants 
of  the  "mixed  multitude"  brought  by  the  Assyrian 
conquerors  to  colonize  the  Northern  Kingdom.     See 

S.\M.\IIIT.\NS  (AXTIIROPOI.OGV). 

With  regard  to  their  lelations  to  tribes  and  peoples 
farther  removed,  the  Hebrews  had  a  tradition  con- 
necting themselves  with  the  Arameans,  who  were 
regarded  as  sons  of  Sliem  (ih.  x.  32)  and 
Tribes  of  grandsons  of  Nalior(i'4.  xxii.  31):  and  it 
Asia       is  supposed  to  have  been  from  Padan- 
Minor.      aram  that  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  fathers 
of  t  he  nation,  derived  their  wives.    This 
would  tend  to  connect  the  early  Hebrews  with  the 
Assyriansand  Babylonians.    Literally  Aram  refers  to 
the  districts  of  north  Syria;  and  various  divisions  of 
Aram  are  mentioned,  as  Aram  of  Daiuascus(II  Sam. 
viii.  5.  0,  Ilebr.)  and  Aram  of  Bethrehob  (ih.   x.  6). 
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Tliu  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  with  regard  to 
persons  of  Aryan  descent  was  somewhat  Ihiiited. 
Tlie  ships  of  Solomon  seem  to  have  gone  to  Tar- 
shish.  in  Spain;  Cyprus  is  known  asChittim;  and 
the  Greeks  of  the  Asiatic  continent  were  known  as 
lonians  under  the  name  of  Javan.  Later  the  Per- 
sians became  known.  The  Arj-ans  of  Armenia  did 
not  enter  that  country  until  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  when  they  followed  the  Medes.  Befoie  that 
time  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  inhabited  by  the 
Tabareni  and  Mosclii,  the  Tubal  and  Meshech  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Other  tribes  of  this  neighborhood 
were  referred  to  as  Gog  or  Magog ;  both  terms  are 
possibly  but  not  probably  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Lyilia  known  in  (Jreek  history  as  Gyges. 
whence  would  come  the  Assj'rian  form  "  Mat-Gugu  " 
(the  country  of  Gyges).  The  derivations  of  otiier 
names  referring  to  the  same  neighborhood,  like  Ash- 
kenaz,  Togaimali,  and  Riphath,  are  less  certain, 
though  their  solution  may  throw  considerai)le  liglit 
upon  the  racial  affinity  of  tlie  Hebrews.  The  three 
great  divisions,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet.  are  geo- 
graphical and  political :  Shem  represents  the  region 
stretching  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  Elam 
(which  in  language  was  not  Semitic);  Ham  is  Egypt 
and  its  dependencies  (including  Canaan);  Japhet  is 
Asia  Jlinor  and  probably  the  Greek  peninsula. 

The  whole  question  of  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
race  is  at  present  obscured  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate anthropological  data  with  regard  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  Minor.  The  indications  in  the  Old 
Testament  point  merely  to  linguistic  affinities,  those 
who  spoke  the  same  or  a  similar  language  being  re- 
garded as  of  the  same  descent.  Up  to  the  present 
very  few  crania  have  been  unearthed  in  Palestine  or 
in  the  neighborhood ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  in 
most  cases  to  determine  their  racial  relations  even  if 
many  more  should  be  found.  The  onl_v  fither  source 
of  information,  the  pictures  on  the  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  monuments,  has  not  been  sutticiently  an- 
alyzed. See  also  N.\tions  asd  L.\n6u.\ges,  The 
;Skvkntv. 

BiBi.KiciR.iPHV  :  Sayce,  RacDsofthe  (Ihi  Testament.  London. 
]H91 :  (;.  A.  Barton,  Sketch  nf  Semitic  (Jrigins.  New  York, 
IWtJ;  K.  Stuart-Poole,  in  Journal  of  the  Anthroi)t>htgical 
Inslitulf.  May,  1H87;  B.  Berlin,  il).  Nov.,  1888:  Jacobs. 
Stiolirs  ill  Biblical  Avchtrologn,  pp.  11-13. 

T,  J. 

RACHEL  (i)m  =  "a  ewe").  — Biblical  Data: 
Laban's  younger  daughter,  who  became  one  of  Ja- 
cob's wives  (Gen.  xxi.v.  26-28).  Her  first  meeting 
with  Jacob  occurred  at  a  well  near  Haran,  whither 
she  liad  taken  the  fiocks  for  water.  As  she  was 
beautiful  and  well  favored.  Jacob  fell  in  love  with 
her  and  agreed  to  serve  Laban  for  seven  years  on 
the  condition  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  Hacliel 
.should  liecome  his  wife.  Through  the  fraud  of 
Labim,  Jacob's  marriage  with  Rachel  took  place 
after  he  had  married  her  elder  sister,  Leah,  who, 
though  less  loved  than  Rachel,  became  the  mother 
of  four  sons,  w-hile  the  latter  was  childless.  This 
filled  Rachel  with  envy,  and,  having  expressed  her 
feelings  to  .Tacob,  she  bade  him  take  her  handmaid 
Billiah  to  wife  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  fam- 
ily through  her  (xxix.  9-13.  17-lS.  31 ;  xxx.  3). 

Later,  Rachel  became  the  mother  of  Joseph  (xxx. 
22-24).  Rachel  and  Leah  persuaded  their  husband 
X.— 20 


to  flee  from  Laban's  house,  and  at  the  moment  of 
Jacob's  flight  Rachel  stole  her  father's  teraphim. 
She  put  them  in  the  "furniture"  of  the  camel  on 
which  she  sat,  and  when  her  father  came  to  search 
for  them  she  pleaded  sickness  (xxxi.  14-10, 19,  34-35). 
At  his  meeting  with  E.sau,  Jacob  showed  his  partic- 
idar  affection  for  Rachel  by  placing  lier  last,  with 
her  son  Joseph  (xxxiii.  2,  7).  Jacob  was  on  his  way 
tjaek  to  his  mitive  country  when  Rachel  died  while 
giving  birth  to  her  second  son,  Benjamin.  Her 
death  occurred  not  far  from  Ephrath,  and  she  was 
buried  on  the  road  leading  thither,  Jacol)  .setting  up 
a  pillar  on  her  grave  to  [lerpetuate  her  memory  (xxx  v. 
16-20).  Rachel  and  her  sister  Leah  are  mentioned 
as  the  two  women  who  founded  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, Rachel,  though  younger,  being  mentioned  first 
(Ruth  iv.  11).  Jeremiah  represents  Rachel,  weep- 
ing for  her  children  being  driven  into  captivity,  as 
the  per.sonification  of  tenderness  (Jer.  xxxi.  14). 

E.  C!.  I!.  .At.  Ski.. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature  :   Rachel  anil  Leali 

were  twin  sisters,  fourteen  years  old  when  Jacob 
came  to  their  father's  house;  consequently  they 
were  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  mar- 
riage to  .Jacob  (Seder  '01am  Rabbah  ii.).  The 
terms  "elder"  and  "younger,"  applied  respectively 
to  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gtn.  xxix.  16),  are  explained 
by  the  Rabbis  as  referring  to  the  divine  gifts 
bestowed  upon  their  descendants;  for  while  roj-- 
alty  and  the  priesthood  remained  permanently  with 
Leah's  descendants,  tiiey  were  held  onlj-  temporarily 
by  Rachel's — royalty  with  Joseph  and  Saul,  and  the 
priesthood  with  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh  (Gen.  R.  Ixx. 
13).  In  other  respects  the  two  sisters  were  alike,  both 
being  ancestresses  of  kings,  heroes,  prophets,  judges, 
and  conquerors (//'.  Ixx.  14;  Tan.,  Wayeze,  13). 

When  Jacob  met  Rachel  near  the  well,  and  pro- 
posed  to    marry   her,    she  informed  him  that   she 
had  an  elder  sister,  and  that  as  her  father  was  of  a 
deceitful  nature,  he  (Jacob)  would  be 
Rachel  and  imposed  upon.     Jacob  replied  that  lie 
Leah.         was   her   father's  equal   in  trickery; 
and  he  agreed  with  Rachel  upon  cer- 
tain signs  which  would  enable  him  to  recognize  her. 
Later,  when  Leah  was  given  in  marriage  instead  of 
Rachel,  the  latter  revealed  the  signs  to  Ikt  sister  in 
order  to  spare  her  from  being  disgraced  by  Jacob. 
It  was   through   the   merit  of  her  discretion   that 
Rachel  became  the  ancestressof  King  Saul,  who  also 
was  discreet  (Meg.  13b;   B.  B.  123a;  MUlr.  Agadah 
to  Gen.  xxix.  12;  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  ad  Inc.). 

Rachel's  envy  at  her  sister's  fertility  (comp.  Gen. 
xxx.  1)  is  (udy  once  (Gen.  R.  xlv.  6)  interpreted  by 
the  Rabbis  as  indicatingone  of  the  characteristics  of 
women.  Most  of  the  Rabbis  consider  the  idea  of 
Rachel  being  an  envious  woman  as  incompatible 
with  what  has  been  previously  said  of  her.  They 
declare  that  Rachel  was  not  envious  of  her  sister's 
fertility,  but  of  her  righteousness;  she  thought  that 
if  Leaii  had  not  been  a  better  woman  than  she,  she 
would  not  have  had  children.  Besides,  Rachel  was 
afraid  that  her  father,  seeing  that  .she  had  no  chil- 
dren by  .Jacob,  might  marry  her  to  Esau  (Midr. 
Agadat  Bereshit  li.  1;  Gen.  R.  Ixxi.  9).  She 
therefore  insisted  that  Jacob  pray  to  God  for  chil- 
dren, arguing  that  his  father.  Isaac,  had  done  so 
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(comp.  Qon.  xxv.  21).  Jacob  objcctiug  on  the 
groiiml  that  his  father  liad  one  wife  only,  while  he 
liimsclf  Imd  two,  and  that  though  one  of  them  Avas 
chikllcss,  he  had  childieii  by  the  other,  she  urged 
him  to  follow  Abraham's  example,  and  to  take  her 
liandmaiil  for  a  wife  (Midr.  Agadal  Bereshit  I.e.  ; 
comp.  Midr.  .\gadah  to  Gen.  .\xx.  1 :  Tan.,  Wayeze. 
19:  Gen.  K.  Ixxi.  10).  According  to  the  "Sefer.ha- 
Ynshar  "  (section  •' Wayeze,"  p.  46a,  Leghorn.  1870), 
I{acliel  herself  prayeil  God  to  give  her  children, 
and  God  linally  answered  her  i)rayer. 

In  the  episode  of  the  mandrakes,  when  Leah 
reproached  her  .sister  for  having  robbed  her  of  her 
husband  (Gen.  xxx.  l-J-lfi),  Hachel's  feelings  were 
wounded,  and  she  replied  bitterly:  "Jacob  is  not 
thy  husband  ;  he  is  mine.  It  was  for  my  sake  that 
he  came  here  and  served  our  father  for  so  many 


6),  this  jirayer  of  Rachel  caused  Leah's  sevenlh 
child,  which  at  the  time  of  conception  was  a  son,  to- 
be  transformed  into  a  daiightcr;  otherwise  Hachcl 
would  have  been  the  mother  of  only  one  son  (comp., 
however,  Ber.  (iOa.  and  Targ.  pseudo-Jonathan  to 
Gen.  xxx.  21). 

Tli(-  Rabbis  ditVer  as  to  the  reason  why  Rachel 
stole  her  father's  terapliim.  Some  consider  that  she 
did  so  in  order  to  conceal  Jacob's  lliglit :  others,  that 
her  object  was  to  turn  her  father  from  idolatry 
(Pirke  J{.  Kl.  xxxvi.  ;  Gen.  R.  Ixxiv.  4;  "Seferlia- 
"i'ashar,"  section  "Wnyeze,"  p.  47a). 

As  Rachel's  death  occurred  (ifteen  years  after  her 
marriage,  she  must  have  dicil  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  (.Seder  'Olam  Rabbah  I.e.;  Midr.  Tadslie,  "in 
Epstein,  "  Mi-Kadmoniyyot  ha-Yehudim."  Supple- 
ment, p.  xxi..  where  the  luimber  37  must  be  cor- 


Tr.vihtioxai,  Tumd  of  H.vciu:l. 

(From  n  photL^rajih  l,y  R<inhls.) 


years.  Had  I  not  revealed  to  thee  our  signs,  he 
would  never  have  become  thy  husband"  (Midr. 
Agadah  to  Gen.  xxx.  15).  The  alVair  of  the  man- 
drakes is  generally  represented  by  the  Rabbis  as 
unfavorable  to  Raclud:  and  it  was  due  to  her  mode 
of  obtaining  them  (omp.  Gen.  I.e.)  that  she  was  not 
buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  her  husband  (Gen.  R.  Ixxii. 
2).  God  remendiered  Rachel  on  Rosli 
haShanah  (Ber.  29a:  R.  H.  11a),  and 
it  was  iiarticularly  her  self-abnegation 
at  the  time  of  her  sister's  marriage  which  gained 
for  Jier  the  divine  clemency  (Gen.  i{.  Ixxiii.  2;  Midr. 
Agadah  to  Gen.  xxx.  22). 

Rachel's  words  at  the  birth  of  Joseph,  "The  Lord 
shall  add  to  me  another  son"  (Gen.  xxx.  24),  sliow 
that  she  was  a  prophetess.  She  knew  tliat  Jacob 
was  to  have  only  twelve  sons,  and,  Joseph  being 
the  eleventh  son,  she  prayed  for  only  one  son  more 
(Tan.,  AVayeze,  20).     According  to  Gen.  R.  (Ixxii. 


Her  Self- 
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reeled  to  .3fi).  The  "Scfer  ha-Yasliar"  (section 
"  Wayishlal.i."  p.  .5Gli).  however,  gives  her  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death  as  forty-five.  Rachel's  early 
decease  was  due,  according  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Rabbis,  to  Jacob's  involuntary  curse  uttered 
when  Laban  was  searching  for  the  terapliim,  "With 
whoin.soever  thou  lindest  thy  gods,  let  him  not 
live"  (Gen.  xxxi.  32),  he  not  knowing  that  Rachel 
had  taken  the  images.  R.  .ludan's  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  that  Rachel  died  before  Leah  because, 
although  she  was  the  younger  .sister,  she  spoke  be- 
fore Leah  when  tliej' were  addressed  by  their  hus- 
band {il>.  xxxi.  14;  Midr.  Agadat  Bereshit  li.  3: 
Pirke  R.  El.  I.e.;  Gen.  R.  Ixxiv.  3.  6). 

Rachel's  death  was  so  deeply  felt  by  .Jacob  that 
he  considered  it  the  greatest  of  all  his  sorrows  (Ruth 
R.  i.  3).  He  buried  her  on  the  road  to  Ephratli  be- 
cause he  foresaw  that  the  Israelites,  when  driven 
into  captivity  along  that  road,  would  need  her  in- 
tcrces-siim  with  God  in  their  behalf  (Midr.  Agadah  to 
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(ien.  XXXV.  19;   Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  11),     Jer.  xxxi.  15 

(see  Biblical  Data,  above)  is  the  source  of  tliemid- 

msliic  legend  that  when  the  Israelites  were  driven 

into  captivity  by  Ivebuzar-adan,  and 

"Rachel  the  supplications  of  the  Patriarchs 
Mourning    and  of  Moses    proved    of    uo   avail, 

for  Her      Rachel  arose  from  her  grave  and  iin- 

Children."    plored   God"s   clemency,    basing    her 

plea   upon   her   own    self-abnegation 

with  regard  to  her  sister.     God  thereupon  promised 

her  the  restoration  of  Israel  (Lam.  K.,  Petihta.  2.5). 

Rachel  was  one  of  the  lour  .Jewisli  matriarchs,  all 
uf  whom  were  prophetesses  (Ber.  60a),  and  who  are 
■  iften  referred  to  in  the  liturgy,  Ruclicl  being  men- 
tioned before  Leah.  As  the  four  ditl'erent  plants 
with  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  40)  are  consid- 
<red  by  the  Rabbis  to  symbolize  the  four  matriarchs, 
Kiichel,  who  died  the  youngest,  they  consider  sym- 
liolized  by  the  willows  of  the  brook,  which  fade 
sooner  than  any  other  plant  (Lev.  R.  xxx.  10). 

E.  r.  M.  Sel. 

RACHEL.     See  Akiba  b.  Joseph. 

RACHEL,  ELIZABETH.     See  Felix,  Elisa- 

KaC  IIF.L. 

RADIN,  ADOLPH  M.  :  American  rabbi;  born 
,,t  Neustadt-Siliirwiiitll,  Poland,  Aug.  5,  1848.  He 
■iceivedhis  Talmudic:d  education  at  Volozhin  and 
i;iseshok,  and  studied  at  the  luiiversities  of  Berlin, 
Kijnigsberg  (where  he  was  editor  of  the  "Judische 
iJrenzbote"),  and  Greifswald  (Ph.D.).  After  sue- 
r;/ssivel_v  occupying  rabbinates  at  Mewe,  Kempeu, 
Kalisz,  and  Lodz,  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  lie  assumed  the  rabbinate  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  later  of  the  Congregation 
Gates  of  Hope,  New  York  city.  At  present  (190.5)  he 
officiates  at  the  People's  Synagogue.  Radin  is  es- 
jiccially  concerned  in  the  care  of  Jewish  prisoners. 
liiBLiOGRAPiiY  :  American  Jewish  Tear  Donk,  llKB-4.  p.  ST. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

RADNER,  DAVID:  Hebrew  writer;  born 
Feb.  ii.  IS4S,  at  Wilna,  Russia;  died  there  Nov.  11, 
1901.  He  translated  into  Hebrew  Schiller's  "  Will- 
iam Tell"  (1878)  and  "Don  Carlos"  (1879),  Mosen- 
thal's  "Deborah"  (1880),  and  Cassel's  "Geschichte 
und  Litteratur  dcr  Juden." 

BmLioGKArny  :  Sokolow.  .•^ffirZiWcnro;!. Warsaw,  1889;  Win- 
iHf  iind  WunscliL',  Die  Jii<li-<cftc  Litteratur,  iii.  K9.^. 

■I.         ,  I.  Wau. 

RADO (originally  RODER),  ANTON:  Hunga- 
rian poet  and  author:  lioruat  Moor  June '29. 1862;  son 
of  the  grammarian  Adolf  Roder.  He  studied  clas- 
sical and  modern  jihilology  at  Steinamanger  (Szom- 
bathely)  and  Budapest,  and  engaged  in  journalism 
in  1880.  After  obtaining  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1883 
with  the  work  -'A  Magyar  jMiiforditas  Tijrtenete" 
(History  of  the  Hungarian  Art  of  Translation),  he 
went  to  Italy  to  study,  and  later  won  a  reputation 
in  Hungarian  literature  as  a  translator. 

Rado's  renderings  include  Tasso's  "Jerusalem." 
Byron's  "Lara "  (i882);  Petrarch's  .sonnets  (1884); 
the  lyric  poems  of  Leopardi,  Corneille's  "Cid," 
Euri])ides'  "  Iphigeniain  Aidis,"  Ariosto's  "Orlando 
Furiciso"  (1893);  and  extracts  from  the  Persian  of 
Firdusi  ("Syavush,"  1896;  "ZaI  and  Rudabah," 
1898).     For  the   sta.ire   he   has   translated   librettos 


of  Wagner,  Boito,  Verdi,  Riccini,  Ponchielli,  Mas- 
cagni,  Leoncavallo,  Kienzl,  Giordano,  Giacosji,  Cos- 
tetti,  Bracco,  Rovetta,  Goldoni,  and  Cavallotti. 
Rado  has  published,  besides,  a  collection  of  original 
poems,  an  anthology  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
(1885),  and  a  history  of  Italian  literature  ("Az 
Olasz  Irodalom  Tortenete,"  2  vols.,  1896).  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Kisfaludy  society. 
Bibliography:  Panax  Lex. 

"■  L.  V. 

RAFFALOVICH,  ARTHUR  :  Russian  econo- 
mist;  bum  at  (Jdcssii  in  1853;  a  member  of  the 
well-known  banking  family  of  that  name.  He 
stiKlied  economics  und  diplomacy  at  Paris  and  Bonn, 
and  became  private  secretary  to  Count  Schuvalov 
in  London  (1876-79);  at  the  same  time  he  was  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Journal  des  Debats";  later,  of 
the  "Temps."  He  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Superior  C'(juiicil  of  Commerce  in  Russia.  His  wri- 
tings are  mainly  devoted  to  economic  and  finan- 
cial subjects:  "  L'Imp(5t  sur  les  Alcohols etle  Mono- 
pole  en  Allemagne"  (Paris,  1886):  "Le  Logement 
de  rOuvrier  et  du  Pauvre  "  (1897);  "Les  Finances 
de  la  Russie  "  ( 1899).  He  publishes  an  annual  finan- 
cial review,  "L'Annee  Financiere,"  and  is  the  chief 
editor  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  1 'Economic  Politique." 
BiBr.iOGRAPnT :  Nouveau  Laroume  Ittunlri. 

>"■  J. 

RAFRAM  I.  (BEN  PAPA) :  Babylonian  an.ora 
of  till'  liiurtli  century.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  pupil 
of  R.  Hisda  (Shab.  82a),  in  whose  name  he  transmits 
various  halakic  and  haggadic  savings  (Ber.  26b; 
Shab.  81a;  'Er.  83a;  Ta'an.  13a;  Kid.  81b;  Ber.  8a, 
59a).  He  succeeded  Rab  Diini  as  head  of  the  school 
in  Pumbedita.  He  died,  according  to  Abraham  ibn 
Daud,  in  387;  according  to  Sherira  Gaon,  in  395. 

Bibliograput:  Abrabam  ibn   Diiuil,  Sf  fee  Ua-Kaliluilah.  in 
Neiil)auer,  M.  J.  C.  \.  .")9 ;  sherira  Gaon,  ih.  1.  ;i2  :  Heilprin, 
SrAer  iia-Ooreit,  ii.  SH;  Weiss,  Liiir.  iii.  207;  Halevy,  Ijorot 
liti-Hishiinim,  iii.  8o-*y. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

RAFRAM  II.  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  sev- 
enth gciiciation;  he  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Ashi,  to 
whom  he  freiiuently  addressed  (juestions  (Ket.  9.5b; 
Git.  42a),  and  a  colleague  of  Rabina  II.  (Yoma  78a). 
He  succeeded  R.  Gebiha  as  head  of  the  Academy  of 
Putiibedita.  and  held  that  position  from  433  until 
his  death  in  443  (Sherira,  in  Neubauer,  "31.  J.  C." 
i.  34;  Abraham  ibn  Daud,  ib.  i.  61). 
BiBLiOGRAPHV:  Halevy,  Dorot  h«-Ri«(iomm,  ill.  85-89. 

w.  I!.  J.   Z.    L. 

RAGOLER.  ABRAHAM  BEN  SOLOMON : 
Lithu;iniaM  Talmudist  ni  iln-  ciLriiteenth  century; 
born  at  Wilna;  brotherof  Elijah  b,  Solomon  (Elijah 
Wilna),  Ragoler  was  jireacher  ;it  Shklov  and  the 
author  of  "Ma'alot  ha-Torah  "  (2d  ed.,  Kiinigsberg, 
1851),  a  collection  of  Tabnudic  passages  extolling 
the  Torah  and  its  students. 

BIBI.I0GRAP11V :  Bcnjacob.  0?(ir  ha-Sefarim.  p.  351.  No,  1743; 
Fiirst,  mill.  Juil.  111.  51li  (who  calls  him  .\brahani  WUiia); 
Walileu,  Shein  ha-Uedolim  lie-naikifh,  1. 1.5. 
e.  c.  M.  Sel. 

RAGOLER,  ELIJAH  BEN  JACOB:  Rus- 
sian rabbi  and  cabalisl :  biiiii;it  Neusladt  Sugind, 
government  of  Kovno.  in  1794;  died  at  ICalisz  Nov. 
5,  1849:  a  descendant  of  Mordecai  JalTe  through 
Zebi  Hirsch  Ashkenazi  (Hakam  Zebi).  After  Rago- 
lers  boyhood  had  passed  he  studied  the  Talmud 
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alone;  and  as  he  had  never  attended  any  yeslii- 
bali.  liis  Miind  was  fii-i'  from  casuistry  C  pilpid  "). 
Ho  <luii!r  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Tal- 
nuid,  pn'ferrinp  the  commentary  of  Hnshi,  and 
often  endeavored  to  understand  the  Talmudic  text 
without  the  aid  of  any  Cdinnientary  whatever.  Be- 
sides Talmudic  literature,  Ragoler 
Early  Pro-  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
ficiency.  Bible  and  Hebrew  grammar,  and,  in 
addition,  of  Latin  and  German.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  one  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Cabala,  and,  after  he  had  studied  alone  for  some 
time,  he  went  to  Volozbin  with  theintenticm  of  con- 
tinuing his  investigations  under  Hayy  im  Volozhiner. 
He.  however,  remained  only  a  short  lime  at  this 
place;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  native  town  he 
was  forced,  by  a  reverse  in  his  father's  fortune,  tr, 
accept  a  labbinical  office. 

Ragoler  was  called  to  the  rabbina'c  of  Shat, 
government  of  Kovno,  and  in  1821  to  that  of 
Eiragola,  in  the  same  government,  commonly 
known  to  the  Jews  as  Ragola,  whence  his  name, 
Elijah  RagoU'r.  He  remained  in  this  place  three 
years  r.atl  then  (1824)  became  rabbi  of  Viliampol- 
Slobodka,  a  suburb  of  Kovno.  There  he  lectured 
on  Talmud  before  a  great  number  of  students;  and 
most  of  his  pupils  became  rabbis.  In  the  beginning 
of  1840  Ragoler  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  of 
Kalisz.  where  he  officiated  until  his  death.  Although 
Kalis/,  was  a  larger  town,  his  occupancy  of  the 
rabbinate  brought  him  little  satisfaction,  so  much 
did  he  miss  his  former  pupils. 

Ragoler  was  one  of  tliose  enlightened  rabbis  who. 
in  defending  Orthodox  Judaism  against  its  adver- 
saries, carried  on  the  struggle  with  moderation.     In 
1844,  when  the  Reform  ral)bis,  under 
Defends      the  leadership  of  Abraham  Geiger,  as- 
Orthodox     .scmbled  at  I5runswiek  for  a   confer- 
Judaism.     ence.    Ragoler   was   invited    by   Zebi 
Ilirsch  Lehren  of  Amsterdam  to  join 
the  Orthodox  rabbis  in  their  protest.     He  accord- 
ingly,  in  a  letter  to   Lehren.   argued   against    the 
tenets  of  Reform  mbbinism,  but  at  the  same  time 
insisted  upon  the  avoidance  of  violence  and  partic- 
ularly of  insulting  words.     He  contended  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  bring  on  a  (luarrel  so  long  as  his 
party  was  without   particulars  of  the   conference. 
Besides,  he  declared,  insulting  the  Reform   rabbis 
would  only  enrage  them  the  more  without  |)rofiting 
Orthodoxy.     He  contented  himself  with  indicating 
the  means  of  preventing  the  mass  of  the  Jews  from 
"  falling  into  the  net  of  Reform." 

Although,  as  stated  above.  Ragoler  studied  Cab- 
ala, he  did  so  only  from  a  scientific  point  of  view ; 
he  objected  to  its  practise,  detesting  the  writing 
and  use  of  "kemi'ot"  (see  Amulet).  The  chief 
points  of  his  method  of  study  are;  (1)  never  to  tire 
one's  mind  with  commentaries  on  Rashi;  (3)  after 
having  studied  a  .section  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  study 
the  Talmudic  passages  in  connection 
His  with  such  s<'ction ;   (3)  to  teach  chil- 

Method  of  drcn   first   the   Pentateuch,  then    the 
Study.        Prophets  and  Hagiographa.  and  then, 
when  their  minds  arc  ripe  enough,  the 
Talmud.     In  delivering  his  decisions  he  followed 
the  I^w  strictly;   li<'  thus  abolished  many  old  cus- 


toms which  he  considered  to  be  contradictory  there- 
to. His  ordinances  ("  taljkanot").  the  observance 
of  which  he  str.mgly  recommende<i,  are  very  char- 
acteristic, e.g.,  that  wonu'n  in  parti<ular  should  not 
go  to  the  river  on  Rosh  ha-Shanali  for  the  recitation 
of  the  "Tashlik"  (he  held  that  it  would  be  well  to 
abolish  this  eu.stom  altogether);  that  one  should 
not  recite  the  "  kiddush  ha-lebanah  "  under  the  open 
sky,  nor  on  \inn  Kippur  and  the  Sabbaths  follow- 
ing the  Passover  feast  the  piyyutim  which  occtir 
before  "Shema"." 

Ragoler  left  a  number  of  writings,  some  of  which 
were  published  half  a  century  after  his  death  by  his 
son-in  law  Pavid  Levilin,  under  the  title  " '\'ad 
Eliyahv: ''  (Wilna.  1900).  the  work  consisting  of  three 
pans;  (1)  "Pesakim,"  responsa  on  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  Sliulhan  'Aruk  ;  (2)  "Sefer  ha-Kelalim," 
an  alphabetical  index  of  Talmudical  subjects;  (3) 
"Ketabim."  novella^  on  the  Talmudic  themes,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order. 
linu-iooRAi'MV  :  .\rvcti  Lilli  Friimkln,  TnlnUii  FMutthu.  Wllnii. 

K.  c.  .M.  Ski.. 

RAGSTATT,  FRIEDRICH  VON  "WEILA: 

Convert  111  Cliristianilv ;  \»n\\  in  Germany  164H. 
His  Jewish  name  was  probably  Weil,  whence  his 
surname  von  Weila.  He  embraced  Christianity 
at  Cleves  in  1671,  and  became  pastor  in  a  Dutch  vil- 
lage. Ragstatt  was  author  of  the  folldwing  works; 
(1)  "Yefeh  Mar'eh  "  (Amsterdam,  1071;  written  in 
Latin),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove,  as  against 
the  Jewish  controversialists,  especially  Lipmann  of 
5Ii'dhausen,  the  Messianic  mission  of  Jesus.  A  Dutch 
translation  of  this  work,  which  contains  also  an  ac- 
count of  Shabbethai  Zebi,  was  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1683.  (2)  "  Uytmundende  Liefde  Jesu  tot 
de  Zeelen,"  ib.  1678.  (3)  "Van  bet  Gnaden  Ver- 
bond,"  ih.  1683.  (4)  Two  homilies  on  Gen.  xlix. 
10  and  Ml.  iii..  The  Hague.  1684.  (5)  "Noaclis 
Prophetic  von  Hekeriug  der  Hcyden,"  Amsterdam. 
1685.  (6)  Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Portuguese  Jew  Abraham  Gabai 
Faro.  ('*.  1688.  (7)  "Brostwepen  des  Geloofs."  rt. 
1689.  (8)  "  Jesus  Nazarenus,  Sion's  Koniug,  on  Psalm 
II.  6."  Amsterdam,  1688. 

BIBI.IOGRAPHV:  Wolf,  BiW.  IJehr.  ill.  948,  No.  1852;  Furst, 
RilA.  Jwl.  111.  laS. 
n  L  Bn. 

RAGUSANO,  AARON  BEN  DAVID  HA- 
KOHEN.  See  A.vuoN  liE.s  David  Cohkn  ok 
R.v.rsA 

RAISAB  :  Originall.v  a  m.vthical  name  designa- 
ting the  abyss  or  the  sea;  subsequently  applied  to 
Egypt.  Jobix.  13  and  xxvi.  12  indicate  that  it  is  an 
alternative  for  "Tiamat,"  the  Babylonian  name  of 
the  dragon  of  darkness  and  chaos;  Ps.  Ixxxix.9  also 
indicates  that  "  Rahab  "  is  a  name  applied  to  the  sea- 
monster,  the  dragon.  According  to  a  sentence  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud,  "  Rahab  "  is  the  name  of  the 
demon,  the  ruler  of  the  sea  ("  Sar  shel  Yam  "  ;  B.  B. 
74b).  It  is  used  as  a  designation  for  Egypt  in 
Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4  and  Isa.  xxx.  7.  Similarly,  in  Isa.  li. 
9,  which  alludes  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  de- 
struction of  Pharaoh  is  described  as  a  smiting  of  the 
greatsea-monster  Rahab  or  the  dragon  Tannin.  The 
juxtaposition  of  "Rahab"  and  "Tannin"  in  this  pas- 
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sage  explains  why  "  Rahab  "  was  used  as  a  designa- 
tion for  Egypt,  which  was  other  wise  called  "Tannin  " 
(see  Ezek.  xxix.  3,  Hel)r.).  Itmust  be  noted  that  tlie 
Jewish  exegetcs  deprived  the  word  "  Hahab  "  of  its 
niythologica!  eharacter,  and  explained  it  as  merelj' 
an  e(iuivalent  for  "arrogance,"  "noise, "or  "tumult" 
— applied  both  to  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  to  the 
arrogai.t  noisiness  and  jiroud  boasting  of  the  Egyp- 
tians 'corap.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  on  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4 
and  b.xxix.  9). 

Bibliography:  ChejT.eanU  Black,  Eticuc.Bihl:  Smith,  DiVr 
Bille  ;  Gunkel,  SchOpfuny  und  Chaon,  pp.  .iiy-UI,  KottinKeii. 
1895. 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

BAHAB  (2m  =  "broad  ").— Biblical  Data:  A 
woman  of  Jeiicho  who  sheltered  tljc  spies  sent  by 
Joshua  to  search  out  the  land.  Having  arrived  at  Jer- 
icho, the  two  spies  remained  at  Rahab's  house,  situ- 
ated in  the  wall  of  the  cit}'  and  having  a  window  on 
the  outside  (Josh.  ii.  1.  13).  Rahab  was  ordered  by 
the  king,  v/ho  had  been  informe<l  of  the  arrival  of 
the  spies,  to  deliver  them  to  him;  she,  however, 
hid  them  on  the  r<  (if  and  declared  that  they  had 
come  and  gone  vilhout  her  knowing  who  they 
were  (ii,  3-6).  In  her  conversation  with  the  spies 
upon  the  roof,  Riihab  proved  to  have  been  well 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  since 
they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  She  told  them  that 
she  was  certain  ct'  their  final  coniiuest  of  the  laud, 
and  asked  them  to  reward  her  by  sjiaring  herself 
and  her  whole  f.-iniilj- — her  father,  mother,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  interior  of 
the  city  (ii.  8-14).  After  she  had  let  the  spies  down 
through  the  wiiulow  of  her  house,  they  enjoined  her 
to  take  her  whole  family  into  her  house,  which  she 
should  distinguish  b_v  jilacing  a  scarlet  string  or  lOpe 
in  the  window  through  which  thej'  had  made  their 
escape  (ii.  15-21).  At  the  conquest  of  Jericho  by 
the  Israelites,  .Joshua  ordered  the  two  spies  to  rescue 
Rahab  and  her  family,  whose  descendr.nts  thencefor- 
ward dwelt  ill  lsrael"{vi.  22-23,  35). 

E.  (!.  II.  M.  Sel. 

In  Kabbinical  Literature  :    Rahab  was  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  women  iu  the  world,  the  mere 
mention  of  her  name  exciting  inordinate  desire 
(Meg.  15a;  Ta'an.5b).  Later  Jewish  commentators, 
Rashi  among  them,  interpret  njltn.  the  Hebrew 
term  for  "harlot,"  as  "one  who  sells  food,"  basing 
their  view  on  Targum  Jonathan  (to  Josh.  ii.  1), 
which  renders  it  by  Nn'plJIS  (=  "innkeeper "; 
coinp.,  however,  David  Kiml.ii  ad  loc).  In  the  Tal- 
mudic  literature,  however,  it  is  accepted  that  Rahab 
was  a  harlot.  She  was  ten  years  old  when  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  she  pursued  her 
immoral  calling  during  the  forty  years  that  the 
Israelites  were  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  There 
was  not  a  prince  nor  a  ruler  that  had  not  had  rela- 
tions with  her;  and  she  was  therefore  well  informed 
of  what  was  going  on  outside  Jericho  (Jlek. ,  Yitro, 
'Amalek.  1;  Zeb.  116b).  At  the  comiuest  of  that 
city  by  the  Israelites,  Rahab  became  a  sincere  prose- 
lyte to  the  cult  of  Ynwii.  She  then  married  Joshua 
and  became  the  ancestress  of  eight  priests  who  were 
prophets  as  well.  Jeremiah  among  them,  and  of 
the  prophetess  Huldah  (Meg.  14b).  Rahab  was  also 
one  of  the   proselyte  women  styled   "the  pious" 


(•hasidot";  Midr.  Tadshe,  in  Epstein,  "Mi-IJad- 
moniyyotha-Yehudira,"  Supplement,  p.  xliii.).  The 
words  "and  th"  families  of  the  house  of  them  that 
wrought  fine  linen,"  etc.  (I  Chron.  iv.  21),  are  con- 
sidered by  the  liabbis  to  refer  to  the  house  of  Rahab 
(Ruth  R.'ii.  1). 

The  conversion  of  Rahab  is  regarded  by  the  Rabbis 
as  more  eomi)lete  than  that  of  Jeti  ro  and  Naaman; 
for  while  the  latter  two  did  not  free  themselves 
entirely  from  a  belief  in  other  gods,  Rahabacknowl- 
edged  that  Yiiwii  was  the  only  God  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  (.Mek.,  I.e.;  Deut.  R.  ii.  19).  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  Rahab  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  God  Himself,  who  sjiid:  "On  eartli  thou  couldcst 
see  with  thine  eyes  that  there  is  iir  other  God  be- 
sides Me;  but  to  acknowledge  also  ■  hat  I  am  the 
only  God  in  heaven  needs  special  failli.  I  promise 
thee,  therefore,  that  one  of  thy  descendants  [refer- 
ring to  Ezekiel]  sliall  see  what  no  prophet  before 
him  shall  have  seen"  (comp.  Ezek.  i.  1);  thus  ma- 
king Ezekiel  also  one  of  Rahab's  descendants  (Midr. 
Shemuel.  in  Yalk.,  Josh.  10).  Rahab's  reward  was 
alluded  to  by  Ilezekiah  in  his  prayer  for  recovery 
from  his  sicicness  (comp.  II  Kings  xx.  2)  when  lie 
said  that  as  Rahab  was  greatly  recompen.„.'d  for 
the  rescue  of  only  two  men,  he  who  res.-ued  so 
many  from  idolatry  certainly  deserved  -onie  re- 
ward (Ecel.  R.  v.  2). 

K.  f  M.   ijEI.. 

RAHABI,    DAVID;     Indian    calendar-maker; 

orn  in  the  state  of  Cochin  about  the  middle  <if  the 
t  ghteenth  century.  His  father,  Ezekiel  Rahabi. 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  there;  and 
wLen  he  died  (1771)  David  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business,  devoting,  however,  consider- 
ab". !  time  to  his  studies  also.  He  is  known  through 
his  work  "  Ohel  Dawid  "  (Amsterdam.  1785),  which 
trci.ts  of  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 

Bibliography  :  AUg.  Zeit.  des  Jud.  1810,  pp.  710-711. 
.1.  F.  C. 

RAHAMIM,  NISSIM:  Turkish  rabbinical  wri- 
ter; '.ived  at  Smyrna;  died  there  18"28.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Hebrew  work  entitled  "  Har  ha-.Mor" 
(.Salonica.  1835),  consisting  of  sermons  and  disserta- 
tions cm  >raimoiiides  (Hazan,  "Ha-Ma'alot  li-Shelo- 
moh,"  p.  250). 

1).  M     Fit. 

RAHEM  NA  'ALA'W:  Adirgeof  theSephar- 
dim,  chanted  by  those  taking  part  in  the  sevenfold 
processional  circuit  around  the  bier  before  interment 
(.see  H.\KK.\For).  as  depicted  in  the  print  by  Picart, 
1723,  reproduced  in  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  433  (see  also 
FuNEUAi,  Rites).  In  accordance  with  the  tone  of 
pious  resignation  pervading  the  Jewish  funeral  cere- 
mony ("Zidduk  ha-Din").  the  melody  to  which  this 
<lirge  is  chanted  breathes  a  distinct  note  of  prayer- 
ful hope.  The  same  chant  is  used  also  for  the  long 
hymn  by  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol.  each  stanza  of  which 
commences  "  Elohim  Eli  Atlah."  prefixed  as  a  "re- 
shut"  (see  Kekohot)  to  the  ancient  prayer  "Nisli- 
mat  kol  hai,"  in  the  morning  service  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  according  to  the  Sephardic  ritual.  The 
melody  is  by  many  deemed  to  be  of  more  modern 
origin  than  the  majority  of  the  chants  preserved  in 
the  tradition  of  that  ritual. 


Rahzner 
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We  -  ta  -  mid      yit  -  hal  -  lek . 


:1!«=d^ 


be  -   ar  -  zot       ha   -   bay   -   yim 
IP 


we  -  ta  - 
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nu     -     all       naf    -    sbo. 


bi-ze   -    ror.... 


Bini.ior.RAPUT:  Ziinz.  I,i(fra/i(r().«?i.  p.  411:  D.  A.  di- Sola, 
AiwUiil  Mehiiliixof  the  Sriilinnlir  /,i7i(n;/;.  pp.  17.  Si.  iiml 
No.Vn.  Loiiilon.lWT:  S.  Nnunil«>iirir.  It/cnril  tie  (IkiiiIs  Itr- 
liuicu.1-.  Nil.  57. 1'lirls,  1874 ;  (Dbi'ii  iiua  Liuvis,  Vuice  uf  I'rayer 
and  I'raUe,  No.  aiiU,  LouUou.  ItSlW.  „    ■.      „ 

A.  F.    L.    C. 

RAHMER,  MORITZ  :  German  nibbi :  born 
Die.  r,!.  is;i7,  at  liylmiU,  Prussian  Silesia;  died  lit 
Mai.'il''l)iirg  JbircU  2,  1!)04.  After  stiulyiiig  iit.  tlie 
seminary  of  lireslaii  (1S.-.4-62)  be  was  ealled  to  Thorn 
(I8(J2)asiireaflieranil  rabbi ;  subsecineiitly  lie  went  to 
.MagdeburgdHOT),  where  be ollieialed  until  hisdeath. 
Among  his  writings  are  the  following:  "  Ueber  di(? 
Einleitung  zu  Maimonides'  Misehnacommentar " 
(Breslau,  IStiO);  "Die  Ilebritischen  Traditioncn  in 
den  Werkeii  des  Ilieronymus"  (rt.  ISfil  ;  continued 
in  "Ben  Chananja,"  1><()4,  and  in  "  Jlonatssehrift." 
xiv.,  xvi.,  xvii.);  " Ilcbrilisches  Gelietbueh  fiir  die 
Israelitische  Jtigend  "  (flth  ed..  IS90);  and  "  Ilierony- 
mus' Conimentar  zn  den  Zwi'ilf  Kleinen  Proiihctcn" 
(Berlin.  1002).  Uo  was  editor  of  the  ".li'idisclies 
Litterattirblatt  "  from  1873  until  his  death,  of  the 
••  Israel itische  Wochensehrift"  from  1878  to  189.5. 
and  of  several  volumes  of  a  "  Predigtmagazin " 
(1878). 
BiBMonUAPHv:   Brnnii.  (In'rh.  dm  Brcylouir  JlhliKch-Tlie- 

oUigixchcn  Seminars.  \'Mf>:  Allu-  7-til-  dcxJiul.  Miinli.  liHI4. 
P.  S.    O. 

RAIMraCH  (REMOCH),  ASTRUC  :  Physi- 
cian iif  Fraga  in  the  fnuiti-enth  ci-nlmy.  As  an 
■Orthodox  .lew  he  visited  Benvenisle  ibn  Labi  of 
S.iragossa  and  other  prominent  Jews;  but  in  1391 
be  reniiuiHid  his  religion,  taking  the  name  of  Fran- 
cisco Dias-Corni,  and  endeavored  to  convert  his 
former  Jewish  friends,  among  them  En-Shealtiel 
Boufos.  probably  a  son  of  the  physician  Isaac  Bon- 
fos  b.  Shealtiel  of  Falces. 

BiBc.iocRArnv :    better  sent  bv  Remwli  to    En-Shealtlel.  in 
Eforti's  epistle  .41  T<ln.  Appendix:  (iettrer.  DaKjiiilnilhuin 
uinl  Seine  liesch.  111.  1(*J:  tiratz,  Oeseh.  vlll.  ai  et  .••<■<(. 
8.  -M.    K. 


ha 


hay 


RAIN.— Biblical  Data:  Palestine  did  not  re- 
quire such  laborious  arlilicial  irrigation  as  Egypt; 
Yii  wii  sujiplicd  it  with  "  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  " 
(Deut.  xi.  11).  The  harvests  were  regarded  as  the  gift 
of  Yiiwii,  since  they  depended  on  rain  coming  at  the 
proper  time.  Yjiwit  revealed  His  might  by  giving 
or  withholding  rain  (Zecli.  x.  1:  Job  xxxvi.  27  et 
sey.).  which  He  caused  to  fall  in  some  places  and 
denied  to  others  (.Vmos  iv.  7).  Abundant  and  sea- 
sonable rain  is  jiromi.sed  to  the  peojijeasa  rewanl  for 
faithfully  keeiiing  the  commandments  (Lev.  xxvi. 
4;  Deut.  xi.  13  et  m/.,  xxviii.  12;  Jer.  v.  24:  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  26).  Israel's  sins,  on  the  other  hand,  cause 
the  course  of  nature  to  be  disarranged  (Jer.  v.  2.-)), 
and  Yiiwii  imnishes  the  people's  iniijuity  by  witli- 
holding  rain  (Deut.  xi.  17,  xxviii.  23  et  acq.).  The 
favor  of  the  king  is  "as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain" 
(Prov.  xvi.  l.'i).  The  farmer  longs  especially  for  the 
"latter  rain"  (Job  xxix.  23).  Cant.  ii.  11  li  xeq.  de- 
scribes the  awakening  of  nature  after  the  winter 
rains.     See  Pai.>:stixe. 

E.  o.  II.  L  Be. 

In  Rabbinical   Literature  :    The  source  of 

rain  is  in  dispute  in  the  Talmud.  H.  Eliezer  held 
the  opinion  that  all  the  world  drank  the  water  of 
the  ocean,  iiuoting,  "There  went  up  a  mist  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground" 
(Gen.ii.  6).  "Theclouds,"  hce.xplained.  "  'sweeten' 
the  sidt  water  of  the  ocean."  B.Joshua  tlitniglit 
clouds  are  formed  like  bottles;  they  "P^"  t'"'''' 
mouths  to  receive  the  water  from  the  heights,  and 
then  they  sjirinkle  the  earth  as  through  a  sieve,  with 
a  hairbreadth  space  between  the  drops  (Ta'an.  9h). 

When  rain  is  spoken  of  in  rabbinical  works,  it  re- 
fers only  to  that  of  Palestine,  unli'ss  otherwise  speci- 
fied. The  "  yoreh  "  (early  rains)  fall  in  Heshwan,  and 
the  "  malkosb  "  (later  rains)  in  Nisan.  K.  Jo.se  says 
the  yoreh  are  due  in  Kislew  (Ta'an.  Cli). 

The  most  convenient  times  for  rain  are  Wednes- 
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day  niglit  and  Friday  niglit,  wlicn  tlie  peoplo  re- 
main at  liome.  Kain  on  Fiiday  disturbs  sliopping 
in  preparation  for  Sabbatli  (Ta'an.  81),  33a;  Kaslii 
ad  lor. ). 

On  thy  last  day  of  Sukkot  the  pcoplo  observed  tlie 

wind  for  indications  of  the  following  year's  rain. 

The  pilgrims  in  Jerusalem  watehed 

Signs  of     the  drift  of  the  smoke  from  the  altar 

Rain.         in  the  Temple:    if  it  drifted  toward 

the  north,  there  would  be  plenty  of 

rain;  if  toward  the  south,  the  rains  would  be  scanty 

{Voma  211)).     R.  Hisda  said  that  after  the  dc^struo- 

tion  of  the  Temple  the  southern  winds  no  longer 

brought  rain  (B.  B.  25b). 

Scarcity  of  rain  is  attributed  to  the  stoppage 
of  the  contributions  of  tithes,  resulting  in  famine 
and  loss  of  business.  Tithe-giving  causes  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  to  open  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
blessing  of  rain  (,Mal.  iii.  10).  R.  Johanan  said  rain- 
less heavens  follow  the  people  who  fail  to  kec]) 
their  promise  to  give  alms,  cjuoting,  "Whoso  boast- 
ctli  himself  of  a  false  gift  is  like  clouds  and  wind 
without  rain  "  (Prov.  x.xv.  14;  Ta'an.  7b,  8b). 

The  heathen,  in  the  event  of  a  drought,  sacrificed 
human  life  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  idol ;  their 
priest  selected  tlic  victim  indicated  by  a  dream  ('Ab. 
Zarah  oa).  The  Jewish  remedy  was  prayer.  The  high 
priest  on  Yom  Kippur  prayed  for  healthful,  rainy 
seasons  (Voma  GSb).  Shemini  'Azeret  is  the  water's 
judgment  day  (R.  II.  i.  2),  when  Geshem  (the  rain- 
prayer)  is  recited  in  the  'Amidah  at  JIusaf,  before 
the  phrase  "Masbshib  ha-ruah  u-morid  ha-gashem." 
It  is  interpolated  in  the  benediction 
Prayers  of  the  resurrection,  inasmuch  as  rain 
for  Rain,  revives  the  products  of  nature  (Ber. 
V.  2,  33a).  The  insertion  of  "Tal  u- 
matar"  in  the  ninth  benediction  of  Shemoneh  'Esreh 
is  known  as  the  "'  request "  or  "  solicitation  "  ("  shc'e- 
lah  ")  for  rain.  In  Palestine  the  she'elab  prayer  is 
first  recited  on  the  7th  of  Tishri.  R.  Gamaliel  set  this 
date  so  that  the  pilgrims  whose  homes  were  in  the 
east  might,  on  retur:.,ng  from  .lerusalem,  have  fif- 
teen days  after  Sukkot  in  which  to  reach  tl)e  Eu- 
phrates (Ta'an.  i.  3).  Beyond  Palestine  the  shc'elah 
does  not  begin  until  the  si.xtieth  day  after  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  (('.('.,  during  the  twentieth  century 
on  Dec.  5;  Ta'an.  10a).  Both  interpolations  are 
omitted  from  the  first  day  of  Passover  till  the  next 
Shemini  'Azeret,  as  rain  in  simimer  causes  injury  to 
the  harvest.  In  countries  where  rain  is  beneficial 
during  the  summer,  the  rain-prayer  is  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  benediction  (Shomea'  Te- 
fillah),  including  a  country  even  as  large  as  Si)ain 
or  Germany  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  117.  2). 
The  Jews  who  went  to  Brazil  in  the  fii'st  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (probably  1642-4C)  found 
that  the  rainy  season  there  occui'red  at  a  dill'erent 
time  in  the  year;  they  therefore  aiUiressed  a  ({ues- 
tion  to  R.  Hayyim  Shabbethai  of  Salouica  as  to  the 
necessity  of  chan.ging  the  time  of  the  rain-prayers 
from  winter  to  summer  to  meet  the  conditions  ()f 
the  Brazilian  climate.  R.  Hayyim  decided  that  the 
rain-prayer  might  be  omitted  in  winter  and  might 
be  inserted  at  Shomea'  Tefillah  ("Torat  I.Iayyin)," 
iii.,  No,  3,  Salonica,  1713-23).  This  is  the  first  casu- 
istic record  of  American  Jewry. 


A  .series  of  fast  -  days  follow  if  the  rainy  season 
is  delayed.  The  fast  ■  days  are  known  as  3  n3 
("Sheni  Hamishshi  we-Sheni";  that  is,  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Monday).  If  the  rain  fails  to  come 
by  the  17th  of  Heshwau  the  pious  observe  the  three 
fast-days;  if  the  rain  has  not  come  by 
Fast-Days  the  1st  for  Kislew,  the  bet  din  decrees 
for  Rain,  additional  public  fasts  on  the  same 
day  for  three  successive  weeks.  In 
case  this  remains  ineffective,  the  bet  din  decrees  an- 
other three-day  fast,  with  all  the  regulations  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  fast-day,  each  beginning  fiom  the  pre- 
vious evening.  If  these  do  not  avail,  thi^  bet  din 
decrees  seven  more  fast-days  in  which  shofar-blow- 
ing  takes  jjlace.  The  ceremony  is  conducted  in  the 
public  square  of  the  town,  and  the  elder  of  the  con- 
gregation preaches  humiliation  (Ta'an.  i.  4-7,  ii.  1). 
When  rain  falls  on  the  fast-day,  the  day  is  ended  by 
the  recitation  of  full  Hallel.  The  benediction  for 
needed  rain  is,  "We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  every 
drop  of  rain  which  Thou  causest  to  descend  upon 
us"  (Ber.  59b). 

Honi  ha-Me'aggel  was  the  most  successful  in  praj'- 
ing  for  rain  in  the  Second  Temple  i)eriod.  But  he 
woidd  not  pray  against  an  excess  of  rain,  saying,  "I 
have  a  tradition  not  to  pray  against  overabundance." 
Once,  however,  when  the  people  urged  him  to  pray 
for  the  cessation  of  rain  which  caused  damage,  he 
prayed:  "O  Master  of  the  Univer.se!  Thy  people 
Israel,  whom  Thou  hast  delivered  from  Egypt,  can 
bear  neither  too  much  good  nor  too  much  evil;  they 
can  stand  neither  Thy  wrath  nor  Thy  overabundant 
bles.sings.  May  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  stoj)  the 
rain"  (Ta'an.  33a). 

Bibliography:  Shulhnn'Aruk.Oralj  Ha]nnm,W!T>-r>Tl.  For 
tt]e  prayei-s  for  rain  and  for  tl)e  ees-sathji)  of  rain,  with  a  list 
of  special  psalms,seeBaer,'»i;)0(l(it  Yisnui  (Uo(Jelbeim,186»). 
w.  B.  J.  D.  E. 

RAINBOW  (nt'P)-— Biblical  Data  :  This  phe- 
nomenon of  nature  is  mentioned  liut  rarely  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  beauty  of  the  rainbow  is 
dwelt  upon  (Ecclus.  [Sirach]  xliii.  11  (t  set].,  I.  7), 
and  the  glory  surrounding  Yiiwii  is  compared  to 
the  splendor  of  the  rainbow  (Ezek.  i.  28;  comp.  Rev. 
iv.  3,  X.  1).  A  poetic  interpretation,  based  on  an- 
cient mythological  ideas,  has  been  given  to  the  rain- 
bow in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Flood. 
When  the  waters  subsided,  Go<l  placed  the  niinl)ow 
in  heaven  in  token  of  the  covenant  He  had  made 
with  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  13  t-t  set/.).  The  rainbow  is 
Yiiwii's  immense  l)ow  of  war  ("my  bow").  This 
idea  may  be  compared  with  the  conception  of  the 
flashes  of  lightning  as  Yinvii's  arrows  (Ps.  vii.  13  et 
.■iff/.:  Ilab.  iii.  11).  If  Yiiwii  lays  aside  His  bow 
and  hangs  it  in  the  clouds,  it  isasign  that  Hisanger 
has  subsided  ;  on  beholding  it  men  may  feel  assured 
tliat  the  storm  is  past  and  that  no  flood  will  come. 
These  mythological  conceptions  are  of  course  very 
ancient.  They  are  found  in  India,  where  the  bow  is 
India's  weapon,  which  he  lays  aside  after  his  battle 
with  the  demons.  The  Arabs  also  regard  the  rain- 
bow as  Kuzah's  bow,  which  he  hangs  in  the  clouds 
when  he  has  finished  shooting.  The  legend  of  the 
rainbow  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Gilgamesh  epic. 

E.  o.  II.  I-  Be. 


Ka'is 
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cIiissL'S  the  niiiil)()W  with  other  things  created  at 
twilight  on  the  last  day  of  Creation  (Pes.  54a),  as 
the  Rabhis  were  ilisiiiclined  to  believe  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  changed  after  Creation.  Nahniani- 
des.  in  his  eoninicntary  on  the  Pentateuch,  says: 
"  We  are  forced  to  accept  the  view  of  the  Greek 
scientists  that  the  rainbow  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  sun's  reflection  on  the  clouds."  The  literal 
translation  of  "  Kashti  natatti  be-'anan  "  (My  bow 
have  I  set  in  the  cloud)  indicates  that  the  rainbow 
was  already  an  established  institution;  but  it  there- 
upon assumed  a  new  role  as  a  "token"  of  God's 
covenant  with  the  earth  against  the  Flood.  The 
token  shows  that  Heaven's  wrath  ceased,  the  ends 
of  the  bow  pointing  downward,  as  the  warrior  low- 
ers his  how  on  declaring  peace  (ih.). 

The  rainbow  is  a  .sign  of  censure  and  a  rennnder 
that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  is  deserving  of 
punishment.  The  virtue  of  the  righteous  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  protect  his  generation  from  evil,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  rainbow  is  a  reproach  to  the  com- 
munity, as  it  shows  that  there  were  none  worthy  of 
such  protection  (Ket.  77b).  The  rainbow  is  the  rev- 
elation of  God's  glory  on  earth,  and  to  show  due 
respect  one  must  not  gaze  at  the  rainbow,  just  as 
etiquette  forbids  one  to  gaze  at  a  high  official  (Hag. 
16a).  I{.  Joshua  b.  Levi  thought  that  on  seeing  the 
rainbow  one  should  fall  on  his  face  in  reverence,  as 
did  Ezekiel  when  he  saw  "the  appearance  of  the 
bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  "  (Ezek.  i.  28).  The  Habbis 
of  Palestine,  however,  censured  the  custom,  as  to 
kneel  before  the  rainbow  savors  too  much  of 
heathenism ;  but  they  approved  the  custom  of  re- 
citing the  benediction,  "Praised  be  He  who  renieni- 
bereth  the  covenant "  (Ber.  h'M).  The  full  text  of 
this  benediction  is:  "Praised  he  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  King  of  the  Universe,  who  remembereth  the 
covenant  and  is  faithful  in  His  covenatit,  and  main- 
taineth  His  word." 

w.  11.  J.   D.   K. 

RA'IS  :  Tntil  the  tiineof  Mal.imud  II.,  the  title 
of  the  presiding  officer  or  head  of  a  community  in 
Egyiit.  Each  Judico-Egyptian  commimity  had  its 
own  ra'is,  who  was  recognized  by  the  calif  and 
who  exercised  both  spiritual  and  judicial  functions, 
being  empowered  to  appoint  or  confirm  the  presi- 
dent and  hazzan,  and  to  inflict  p\inishment  for 
crime.  This  oflicial,  who  was  termed  "nagi<l"  by 
the  Jews,  received  a  regular  salary  from  the  comniu- 
nitj',  in  addition  to  fees  for  executing  legal  papers. 
The  office  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Jew- 
ish communities  by  the  daughter  of  a  calif  of 
Bagdad.  Maimonides  is  called  ra'is  by  all  of  the 
Arabic  historians  who  mention  him.     See  Egypt. 

Bini.ior.R,\pnT  :  Gratz,  Gexcli.  vl.  2.")8.  302. 

■I.  S.    O. 

RAKOWER  (BLOCH),  JOSEPH  B.  DAVID 
TEBELE  :  Polish  niblii  and  llihraist  ;  died  in  Ei- 
benschiUz,  Moravia.  Nov.,  1707.  H('  was  rabbi  of 
Eibenschhtz,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Cracow. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  "  l/cshon  Xaki," 
one  of  the  best  Hebrew  "  letter- writers  "  of  the  earlier 
period.  It  first  appeared  in  Frankforton-the-Oder, 
in  1689,  and  was  several  times  reprinted,  entire  and 


in  part.  Rakowcr  wrote  also  a  work  entitleil  "  .Mer 
kebet  ha-Mishnah,"  which  remained  in  manuscript, 
and  at  the  end  of  which  is  described  a  conflagration 
which  look  place  in  Plock. 

Buti.ionRAPnv  :  Kiirst,  /JiW.  .;i«(.  III.  lail;  Orienl.  Lil.  x.  ."im 
.'i(fi;  stelnschneliler,  ('(If.  HniU.  No.  .ISMP;  Idem,  llihlinamiili- 
it*clu'x  Hamllntch   lihrr  die  TheorctiKChe  uitd  I'vaktm-hr 
Lileratur  fllr  Hehrilischc  Sprachkundc,  No.  liil  1,  I.i'ItoIc, 
1W9. 

K.  <■.  P     Wl. 

RAKO-WSKI,  ABRAHAM  ABEL:  Austrian 
author;  born  at  -Muiyampol,  Austrian  Galieia.  Dec, 
1855.  He  studied  Talmud  under  his  father  (wh(> 
was  a  rabbi)  and  was  educated  privatily  in  Hel)rew 
and  modern  languages.  Since  1873  Uukowski  has 
been  a  fre(iuent  contributor  to  Ilelirew  jounials.  es- 
pecially to  "  Ha-Zelirah."  He  has  iiul)lished  the  fol- 
lowing: '"Niddehc  Yisrael,"  a  tran.slationof  Philipp- 
son's  novel  upon  the  subject  of  the  Mararios  in 
Spain  (Warsaw,  1875);  "  Hoter  mi-Geza'  Yisiiai."  a 
tninslationof  Disraeli's  romance  "David  Alioy  '' (ih. 
1880);  "  Ha-Nekamah,"  a  historical  narrative  {ih. 
1883).  The  following  appeared  in  "Ha-Asif": 
"  Nispeli  belo  Mishpat,"  a  Instorical  novel  (1SS(4); 
"Lei  ha-Pesah,"a  story  of  the  Prague  ghetto  (1884); 
"Ta'alumot  ha-Miljroskop,"  a  humorous  story 
(1884);  "  Dibre  Hakainim,"a  collection  of  pithy  say- 
ings and  citations  from  universal  literature  ( 1H84); 
"Min  ha-Mezar,"  a  story  of  the  ghetto  of  Prague 
(transl,  from  Auerbach  :  1H84) ;  "  Ha-Kesef,"  a  history 
of  the  development  of  money  and  of  its  influence 
upon  culture,  political  economy,  and  conunerce 
(1885);  "Takkanot  Hanhagat  ha-Yehudim  "  (1.S86); 
"Debar  Elohenu  Yakuni  le-'()lam,"  an  eiiitome  of 
the  history  of  Scuntie  nations  iluring  the  Hiblical 
ages  (1886);  "Zaken  wa-Yeled,"  a  translation  from 
the  Polish  of  Okanski  (1886) ;  "Mirtala."a  transla- 
ti(ni  from  Orzhesko  (1888).  Hy  1895  liakowski  had 
become  a  prosperous  merchant  at  Zandnaw.  Rus- 
sian P(dand. 

Buii.iocR.MMiT:  Sokolow,  Se/er ZiJtkaron,  Warsaw,  ISKO ;  zrtt- 
111),  liihi.  Pnnt-MendeU. 
II.  li.  I.  W.\it. 

RAM.     See  MeYu  liEN  Samjel. 

RAM.     See  Siieei". 

RAMAH  (RAMATH  or  RAMATHA) :  Word 
(meaning  "  heiglil  ")  {if  freijueiil  oerurri'nc<'  iis  an 
element  in  the  idace-uames  of  the  mountain  districts 
of  Palestine;  as,  l{amath-lehi;  Ramalh-  or  Hauioth- 
negeb;  Ramath-  or  Ramoth-gilead ;  and  Kaniath- 
mizpeli.  It  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  Ratua- 
thaim.  In  addition,  there  areanuinber  of  different 
towns  designated  simply  Ramah. 

1.  I{;tmah  in  Asher  (Josh.  .xix.  29):  Probably  the 
present  Randya.  southeast  of  Tyre,  a  small  but  very 
ancient  village. 

2.  Hamah  in  Naphtali  (Josh.  .xix.  :i6):  Fortified 
place,  probably  the  present  Er-Rameh.  Vi  kilo- 
meters southwest  of  Safed,  and  favorably  situated 
in  a  well  watered  region. 

3.  Ramah  in  Benjannn:  Mentioned  together  with 
Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  25)  as  being  north  of  Jerusalem, 
near  Gibeah  or  Geba  (Judges  xix.  13;  Isa.  x.  29), 
and  near  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and 
Israel.  Baasha  of  Israel  fortified  it  in  order  to  close 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north  (I  Kings  xv. 
17  et  seg.  ;  II  Chron.  xvi.  1  et  serj.),  but  Asa  of  Judah 
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immediately  razed  the  works  (I  Kings  xv.  32).  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Ouomasticou  "  of  Eusebius,  it  was 
6  Romau  miles  from  Jerusalem,  opposite  Beth-el.  It 
undoubtedly  corresponds  to  tlie  present  village  of 
Al-Ham,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablus,  and 
9  kilometers  north  of  Jerusalem.  Reference  to  this 
Ramah  is  intended  in  Jer.  x.\.\i.  15,  Judges  iv.  .'i,  and 
Hosea  v.  8,  although  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is 
identical  vvith  the  birthplace  nf  Samuel  (see  Ramah 
No.  4). 

4.  The  native  place  of  Samuel.  In  I  Sam.  i.  1, 
the  place  is  called  Ramathaim,  but  elsewhere  Ra- 
mah; the  Septuagint,  however,  always  uses  the  first 
form.  According  to  I  Sam.  i.\.  5,  Samuel's  home 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Zuph,  so  that  his  father  is 
called  a  Zuphite  (see  Ka.\i.\tii.\im-zopiiim)  ;  the  ad- 
dition, "of  Mount  Ephraim,"  shows  that  this  terri- 
tory and  Ramah  were  situated  on  the  moinitain  of 
Ephraim,  in  the  southern  part,  on  the  frontier  of 
Benjamin,  in  like  manner,  it  is  clear  from  I  Mace, 
i.  34  ('IVnJ«/;f(r)  that  Ramathaim  was  farther  north 
than  Ramah  No.  3,  for  according  to  this  passage 
Ramah,  like  Ephraim  and  Lydda,  was  originally 
part  of  the  Samaritan  territory,  not  being  incorpo- 
rated with  Judea  until  145  B.C.,  so  that  Eusebius 
places  Ramah  in  the  vicinity  of  Diospolis  (.see  Lyd- 
D.\).  The  tomb  of  Samuel,  which  according  to  the 
Biblical  account  was  in  Ramah  (I  Sam.  .\.\v.  1),  is 
by  current  tradition  pointed  out  in  "  Nabi  Samwil" ; 
the  latter  place,  however,  is  certainly  not  Ramah,  but 
corres|ionils  to  the  ancient  Mizpeh  in  Benjamin.  No 
detinite  identification  of  Ramah  has  yet  been  made. 
Raniallah,  a  large  Christian  village  west  of  Al-Birah, 
has  been  suggested,  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  in  the  "Onomasticon."  The  site  is  more 
probably  that  of  Rentis,  about  15  kilometers  east 
of  Lydda;  or  Bet  Ramah,  somewhat  east  of  that 
place. 

E.  (1.  Ti.  I.  Be. 

RAMATH-LEHI :  Place  on  the  frontier  be- 
tween J  udah  and  Philistia;  mentioned  only  in  the 
story  of  Samson  (Judges  xv.  9,  14,  17).  The  name, 
Ti'?  riDT  (=  "'law-Bone  Height"),  is  explained  by 
the  tradition  that  Samson  slew  there  1,000  Philis- 
tines with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  and  then  cast  the 
bone  away.  More  probably  the  hill  was  so  called 
because  of  its  peculiar  form.  The  name  of  the  spring 
'En  ha-Kore  (=  "  Partri(ige  Spring"),  which  Hows 
past  the  hill,  is  explained  by  legend  to  mean  the 
"Spring  of  the  Caller"  ("Kore")  because  it  was  in 
answer  to  Samson's  prayer  that  Yiiwh  cleft  the  jaw- 
bone, sending  forth  a  well  of  water.  The  scene  of 
the  Samson  stories  was  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  Tim- 
nath  and  Zareali,  in  the  ]iresent  Wadi  al-Sarar.  It 
is  also  stated  that  Ramathlehi  lay  near  the  chasm  of 
Etam.  Since  the  place  is  called  "Zinyun  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, it  has  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Khir- 
bat  al-Siyar,  south  of  Wadi  al-Sarar  ("Z.  D.  P.  V." 
X.  152  el  sei}.). 
R.  o.  II.  I.  Be. 

RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM  :  Birthplace  of  Sam- 
uel according  to  the  present  text  of  I  Sam.  i.  1, 
which,  however,  is  corrupt.  The  usual  interpreta- 
tion, "  Ramathaim  of  the  Zophites,"  is  an  impossible 
one,  since  it  would  be  contrary  to  Hebrew  linguistic 


usage  to  regard  "Zophim"  as  qualifying  "Rama- 
thaim." The  reading  must  be,  therefore,  "a  man 
of  Ramathaim  [or  "of  the  Ramathites"],  a  Zophite 
of  Mount  Ephraim."  Zuph  is,  according  to  I  Sam. 
ix.  5,  a  district  south  of  Ephraim,  on  the  frontier 
of  Benjamin.  No  details  are  given  regarding  its  sit- 
iiation,  but  according  to  I  Sam.  i.  1,  Samuel's  na- 
tive city,  Ramathaim,  lay  in  this  district. 

K.  >:.  ri.  I.  Be. 

RAMBAM.    See  Moses  n.  Maimon. 

RAMBAN.     See  Moses  b.  Nahman. 

RAMESES  :  1.  Egyptian  city ;  one  of  the 
"treasure  cities"  built  by  the  Israelites  in  their 
servitude  (Ex.  i.  11;  "Raamses");  the  point  from 
which  they  started  on  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  (Ex.  xii.  37).  Further,  the  northeast  di- 
vision of  Egypt  contained  a  region  known  as  the 
"land  of  Rameses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  There  the 
migrating  Israelites  were  settled,  "in  the  land  of 
Goshen  "'  (Gen.  xlvi.  84,  xlvii.  4,  et  al.).  The  addi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  to  Gen.  xlvi.  28 — ^"to  the  city 
Heroopolis,"  preceding  the  words  "into  the  land 
of  Goshen  " — seems  to  include  the  city  of  Pithom 
(Ileropolis,  Heroo[n]polis)  in  this  region,  while  the 
passages  concerning  Rameses  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  Exodus  extend  its  boundary  so  far  to  the  east 
that  "  land  of  Goshen  "  and  "  land  of  Rameses " 
would  seem  to  be  synonymous.  The  latter  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  famous  King  Rameses 
II.,  who,  by  digging  a  canal  and  founding  cities, 
extended  the  cultivable  land  of  Goshen,  formerly 
limited  to  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  modern 
Wadi  Tumilat,  over  the  whole  valley  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  Less  probable  is  ii  that  the  "land  of  Ram- 
eses" is  to  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  region  that 
was  newly  colonized  by  Rameses  II. 

The  city  of  Rameses  lietrays  its  builder  and  the 
date  of  its  foundation  by  its  name;  from  Ex.  xii.  37 
and  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
was  situated  one  day's  journey  west  of  Succoth— 
the  modern  Tell  al-Maskhutah  or  its  vicinity.  Con- 
sequently it  ought  to  be  not  far  from  the  entrance 
into  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  near  the  modern  Tell  al- 
Kabir.  There  is,  however,  so  far,  no  epigraphic 
support  for  this  assumption,  and  the  various  ruins 
identified  with  Rameses  (Tell  Abu  Sulaimau ;  Tell 
al-Maskhutah;  see  above  for  its  identity  with  Suc- 
coth) have  not  confirmed  it.  The  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  mention  various  colonies — one  being 
called  "House  of  Rameses,"  in  Nubia,  not  far  from 
Tanis— but  only  once  such  a  city  in  or  near  Goshen. 
This  place,  where,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ram 
eses  II.,  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Egypt  and  the  Hittites  was  made,  was  iirobably 
the  Biblical  Rame.ses;  but  an  exact  determination  of 
its  situation  can  not  yet  be  furnished  (comp.  Na- 
ville,  "The  Store-City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of 
the  Exodus,"  1884). 

2.  Egyptian  king;  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rameses  and  of  Pithom  (comp.  Ex.  i.  11),  who 
would,  consequently,  seem  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  This  king,  the  second  of  his  name  (Egyp- 
tian, Ra'mes-su;  Ra'-mes-esV  and  the  third  ruler  of 
the  Egyptian  dynasty,  succeeded  his  father.  Scthos 
I.,  in  early  youth  and  reigned  for  almost  sixty -seven 
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years.  Concerning  him,  under  tlie  name  Sesostris 
(possibly  confounded  witli  a  king  of  the  twelftli 
dynasty),  tlie  Greelv  writers  tell  .stories  of  great  con- 
q'uestsin  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa;  the  monuments 
narrate,  however,  that  he  waged  only  one  serious 
war,  that  with  the  Ilitlite  empire,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  and  that  this  long  war,  followed  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  tile  "great  king  of  the 
Hittites,"  had  no  other  result  than  to  confirm  him 
in  the  i)ossessiou  of  his  modest  inheritance— Pales- 
tine and  half  of  Pheuieia.  The  frequent  representa- 
tions of  the  same  few  victories,  especially  tliat  at 
^ndesh  on  the  Orontes  (celebrated  also  in  a  lengthy 
epic  erroneously  ascribed  to  Pentaur),  .seem  to  have 
given  to  later  generations  a  false  impression  of  Kam- 
eses'  aeliievements.  The  king  was  <iuanlitatively 
the  greatest  Egyjitian  builder,  and  the  Kamesseum 
(called  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  by  Diodorus,  after 
the  second,  official  name  of  Kanie.ses  II.,  User-ma'  |t]- 
n-rC),  witli  its  colossal  statues,  the  temples  at 
Luxor,  Abydos,  Abu  Siinbel  in  Nubia,  etc.,  belongs 
to  the  grandest  constructions  of  ancient  Egypt; 
many  other  monuments,  however,  were  only  usurped 
by  tills  indefatigable  builder.  The  colonization  of 
Goshen  and  the  digging  of  canals  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Bitter  Lakes  (but  hardly  to  the  Red  Seal)  formed 
another  great  monument  of  this  Pharaoh.  His 
sepulcher  is  in  the  valley  of  the  royal  tombs  at 
Thebes;  liis  mummy  is  in  the  museum  of  Cairo. 
K.  c.  W.  M.  M. 

RAMI  B.  EZEKIEL  :  Babylonian  aniora  of  the 
third  generation ;  younger  brother  of  Judah  b.  Eze- 
kiel,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  of  Piimbedila. 
He  studied  under  his  father,  Ezekiel  (Siiuh.  80b). 
Disregarding  the  opinion  of  his  brol her  .Judah  that 
it  was  a  sin  to  leave  Babylon  for  Palestine,  Rami 
went  to  Bene-Bcrak  (a  city  southeast  of  Joppa), 
where  Akiba's  academy  had  once  stood,  and  there 
he  became  convinced  that  Palestine  was  indeed  a 
land  llowing  with  milk  and  lidiiey  (Ket.  111b).  He 
subsecjuently  returned  to  Babylonia,  however,  and 
corrected  many  of  the  sayings  which  his  brother 
Judah  had  cited  in  the  names  of  Kab  and  Samuel: 
"  Harkeii  not  to  the  sayings  (luoted  by  my  brother 
in  the  name  of  Kab  [or  Samuel],  for  Kab  [or  Sam- 
uel] spake  thus"  (Ket.  21a,  (iOa,  76b;  Hul.  44a). 
Kami  occasionally  tiuotes  a  baraita  (Shab.  138a; 
'Er.  141),  58b).  lie  had  friendly  relations  with  Kab 
Huna  (Shab.  138b). 

BiB[,ior,RAi"nT :    Ilellprin,  Seder  ha-Dnrot,  ii.  313;    Gr&tz, 
(ictch.  Iv.  207. 
w.   Ii.  J.  Z.  L. 

KASII  B.  HAMA  :  Baliylonian  amora  of  the 
third  generation ;  a  pupil  of  K.  Hisda,  and  a  fellow 
student  of  Kaba,  who  was  somewhat  his  junior  (B. 
B.  12b:  Suk.  29a;  comp.  KabliinowitZ,  "  Variie  Lec- 
tiones").  He  frequeiitlv  addressed  questions  to  1{. 
Hisda  (Ket.  8Gb;  Yoma  58a;  Pes.  27b;  'Er.  8b,  7:ia). 
R.  Hisda  once  asked  him  a  <iuestioii  to  which  Rami 
found  an  answer  in  a  mishnah:  R.  Hisda  thereupon 
rewarded  him  by  rendering  him  a  Jiersonal  service 
(B.  K.  20a,  b).  He  was  also  associated  with  R, 
Nahnian,  whom  he  often  endeavored  to  refute  ('Er. 
84b;  B.  M.  65a;  Hul.  35a).  Kami  married  the 
daughter  of  his  teacher  Hisda;  when  he  died,  at  an 


early  age.  his  colleague  Raba  married  his  widow. 
Raba  declared  that  his  premature  death  was  a  punish- 
ment for  having  alTronted  Alanasseh  b.  Tal.iiifa,  a 
student  of  the  Law,  by  treating  himasan  ignoramus 
(Ber.  47b).  Kami  b.  llama  was  possessed  of  rare 
mental  aeiiteness,  but  Kaba  asserted  that  his  un- 
usual acumen  led  him  U>  reach  his  conclusions  too 
hastily.  He  attempted  to  decide  questions  inde- 
pendently, and  would  not  always  search  for  a  mish- 
nah or  baiaita  to  support  an  opinion.  His  pupil 
Isaac  b.  Judah  left  him,  therefore,  to  study  nncler 
K.  Slieshet,  saying  that  although  a  decision  might 
apparently  be  based  on  correct  reasoning,  it  iinisl 
be  ignored  if  a  mishnah  or  a  baraita  could  be  found 
that  contradicted  it ;  but  a  decision  rendered  in  agree- 
ment with  a  mishnah  or  a  baraita  does  not  become 
invalid,  even  where  another  mishuah  or  baraita  can 
be  cited  in  opposition  toit  (Zeb.  96b).  Kami  b.  Hama's 
daughter  niarrie<l  K.  Ashi  (Hezah  29b). 

nini,ior;RAPi[Y  :  Hellprln,  Snhr  hn-Dorat,  il.  :H.'). 

w.    v..  J.   Z.    L. 

RAMI  B.  TAMRE :  Babylonian  araora  of  the 
third  generation;  a  native  of  I'umbedita,  and  proba- 
bly a  pupil  <if  R.  Judah.  He  once  went  to  Sura  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  attracted  at- 
tention by  conduct  which  was  not  regarded  as  per- 
missilile  there.  According  to  Hul,  110a.  b,  he  justi- 
fied his  behavior,  when  brought  before  R.  Hisda,  by 
citing  a  saying  of  R.  Judah's,  thereby  proving  him- 
self an  acute  scholar.  In  the  same  passage  he  is 
identified  with  Rami  b.  Dikuli,  who  transmits  a  say- 
ing of  Samuel  in  Yeb.  80a.  In  another  passage  he 
is  designated  as  the  father-in-law  of  Kami  b.  l)il.iuli 
(iMeu.  29b). 

BiBi.ioGRAPUT :  Hellprln,  Se.iJer  }ia-Ditriit.  II.  'MX. 

w.   v..  J.   Z.   L. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD  :  One  of  the  cities  of  ref- 
uge, in  the  east-Joixlau  district,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad ; 
apportioned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  38; 
Dent.  iv.  43;  I  Chron.  vi.  80).  When  Solomon  di- 
vided the  country  into  districts,  Ranioth-gilead  was 
made  the  center  of  one  of  them  and  the  seat  of  a 
governor  (I  Kings  iv.  13).  In  the  Syrian  wars  Ben- 
hadad  caittured  it  from  the  Israelites  as  an  impor- 
tant frontier  post,  and  Alial)  was  killed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recapture  it  (I  Kings  xxii.  3  ft  sey.).  His 
son  Joram  succeeded  in  taking  it  (II  Kings  viii,  28 
rt  Kcq.),  and  had  returned  to  Jezreel  to  recover  from 
his  wounds  when  Jehu  was  proclaimed  king  in 
Ranioth-gilead  (II  Kings  ix.  1  et  se</.).  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  city  is  unknown,  but  probal)ly 
it  soon  fell  again  into  tlie  handsof  the  Syrians.  Ac- 
cording tollie  "Onomasticon  "  of  Eusebius,  Kamoth 
was  fifteen  Roman  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  a 
localization  whii-li  seems  to  indicate  the  present  Al- 
Salt.  about  10  kilometers  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
which  has.  therefore,  frequently  been  identified  with 
Ramoth-gilead.  Al-Salt,  however,  was  the  ancient 
Gedor,  and  Ramoth-gilead  can  hardly  have  been  so 
far  south.  The  city  for  whose  possession  the  Syr- 
ians and  Israelites  were  continually  fighting  lay 
near  the  frontier,  and  consequently  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  east  Jordan  district.  The  reference  in  I 
Kings  iv.  13  also  points  to  a  site  in  the  north.  As 
the  governor  of  Ramoth-gilead  ruled  over  the  dis- 
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trict  of  Argob  in  Basban,  be  can  not  have  bad  his 
capital  south  of  Jabboli.  There  were,  moreover,  two 
otlior  governors  farther  soutli,  so  that  Al-Ramtah, 
11  kilometers  southeast  of  Dar'at,  and  Haimun,  west 
of  Jerash,  have  been  proposed  as  the  site  of  thecit}'. 
It  is  also  frequently  identified  with  Mizpeh-gilead, 
since  a  Ramath-mizpeh  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xiii. 
26;  but  this  identification  is  doubtful.  SeeJMiZPAn. 
E.  <:.  II.  I.  Be. 

RAM'S  HORN.     See  Siiofar. 

RAMSGATE  :  Seaside  resort  on  the  Kentish 
coast  of  England.  This  small  town  owes  its  im- 
portance in  modern  Anglo-Jewish  historj'to  its  con- 
nection with  Sir  Moses  Montetiore,  who  in  1830  pur- 
chased the  East  Cliff  estate  there  as  his  country- 
scat.  A  small  community  of  Jews  was  already  in 
existence,  but  the  nearest  synagogue  and  established 
congregation  were  those  of  Canterbur}-.  One  of 
the  first  uses  to  which  Montefiore  put  his  newly 
ac(inired  estate  was  to  build  a  synagogue,  which 
lie  opened  to  all  comers.  Tlie  foundation-stone  was 
laid  in  1831,  and  the  !)uilding  was  consecrated 
two  years  afterward.  Two  brothers,  Isaac  and 
Emanuel  Jlyers,  were  appointed  ministers.  Sir 
3I0SCS  became  president  of  the  synagogue,  and  a 
regular  attendant  at  its  services  when  at  Ramsgate; 
and  it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  extend  the  hos- 
pitalities of  East  Cliff  Lodge  to  all  visitors  from 
London  whom  he  recognized  at  his  place  of  wor- 
sbip.  When  his  wife.  Lady  Judith,  died  (1862), 
sbe  was  buried  in  the  synagogue  grounds;  and  over 
her  grave  was  erected  a  white-domed  mausoleum, 
being  a  facsimile  of  the  historic  tomb  of  Rachel. 

Tills  mausoleum  is  not  the  only  Jewish  memorial 
of  Lady  Judith  with  which  her  husband  endowed 
Ramsgate.  Seven  years  after  her  death  he  founded 
tlic  Judith  Montefiore  Theological  College,  "to  pro- 
mote tbe  study  and  advancement  of  the  holy  Law 
and  general  Hebrew  literature."  The  first  princi- 
pal of  this  college  was  the  eminent  Orientalist  L. 
LOwe,  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Moses  on  many  of 
his  missions  to  the  East;  and  learned  men  were  in- 
vited from  various  parts  of  Europe  to  devote  their 
declining  days  to  the  objects  for  which  the  institu- 
tion was  founded.  At  the  same  time  a  valuable 
library  was  accumulated.  When  Sir  Moses  died  the 
institution  jiassed  into  the  trusteeship  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Congregation  in  London,  which  reor- 
ganized it  under  the  principalship  of  the  bahani,  M. 
Gaster.  A  department  was  added  for  tbe  training  of 
Jewish  students  and  of  candidates  for  tbe  ministry. 
This  department  and  a  portion  of  the  Montefiore  Li- 
brary liave  since  been  transferred  to  Jews'  College. 

Tbe  Judith  Montefiore  Theological  College  has 
now  reverted  to  its  original  uses  as  a  place  of  stud_y 
for  retired  scholars.  Two  hours  every  morning  and 
cverj'  afternoon  are  devoted  to  this  object;  and 
monthly  lectures  are  delivered,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  tbe  month,  to  which  tbe  public  are  admitted. 
The  principal  collegian  is  the  Rev.  J.  Chotzner; 
and  tbe  lilnarian  is  tbe  Rev.  G.  S.  Belasco,  who  is 
also  tbe  minister  of  tbe  synagogue. 

The  present  Jewish  population  of  Ramsgate  is 
130;  but  this  is  largely  increased  during  the  holiday 
season.     lu  the  summer  of  1903  tbe  Union  of  Jewish 


Literary  Societies  held  its  first  sununer  as.sembly 
at  Ramsgate.     See  Judith  Montekiouk  College. 

Bibliography:  Luclen  Wolf,  Binffraphu nf  Sir  Mnma  Mim- 
tffi'ire,  pp.  51  et  kcii.;  JewMi  Year  Book.  HHI3;  Ue]>nrli-  of 
the  Judith  Monte/iiire  Colleue,  1893  et  mq.;  J.  Q.  R.  1902  et 
neti.;  Dencri/jtivc  CataUjffue  of  the  Hebrew  ilSS.  of  the 
Montefiore  Library. 
•I.  I.   H. 

RAN.     See  Nissim  b.  Recben  Gero.ndi. 

RANDAR  or  ARENDATOR  (Polish,  Are- 
darz  ;  proljably  from  the  Fienili  "rendeur"  [u.sed 
as  early  as  tbe  fourteenth  century  for  "tenant "], 
tbe  medieval  Latin  "arrendatarius,"  "arrendator," 
"  lenderius") ;  Name  originally  applied  to  the  tenants 
of  a  fee-farm,  or  even  of  an  entire  village,  in  Poland, 
Litbuania,  and  Little  Russia,  as  well  as  in  tbe  Slavic 
portions  of  Austria.  Subsequently  the  name  was 
aiiplicd  also  to  the  tenants  of  mills  and  taverns  on 
the  liigbways  or  within  the  boundaries  of  the  cities. 
These  tenants  are  still  found  throughout  Poland  in 
districts  where  there  are  few  railways.  Such  tav- 
.erns  were  and  still  are  leased  almost  exclusively  bj' 
Jews,  and  the  Jewish  tenant  of  the  tavern  has  become 
a  permanent  personality  in  Polish  literature.  Under 
the  name  of  "Jaukiel"  be  figures  as  the  type  of 
submissiveness  and  of  ever-ready  helper  in  the  works 
of  famous  Polish  prose-writers  (as  Korzeniowski  in 
"Speculator"  and  "Kollokacy")  and  poets  (like 
A.  Mickiewicz  in  "Pan  Tadeusz"). 

The  raudar  is  always  ready  to  give  good  advice, 
and  is  noted  for  bis  jiatriotism.  He  appears  in  an 
especially  idealized  form  in  tbe  "Pan  Tadeusz." 
where,  among  various  good  qualities,  there  is  as- 
cribed to  him  knowledge  of  the  art  of  cymbal-play- 
ing, by  which  he  tielights  tbe  court  of  his  master, 
tbe  "  soplicy."  In  this  poem  his  home  is  dejiicted  as 
a  storehouse  for  the  arms  of  the  Poles  in  1812.  In 
Ru.ssia  also  tbe  .lews  occasionally  lease  the  taverns; 
in  the  nineteenth  century  not  less  than  thirty-three 
regulations  referring  to  such  taverns  were  issued. 

Bibliography:  Adam  Mlcliiewicz,  Pan  Tadeuttz.  pa.>i«iin;  W. 
Koroienlio.  DrrGrrichtMan.  Leipsic.  n.d. :  fla-Shohar.  IS72. 
ill.  ().51-ti.'KJ;  Ha-Sliiloah.  1K97.  ii.  424-i;a:  V.  O.  Levanrta,  in 
Shornih.  St.  Petersluirg,  1H74:  S.  Orshanslil,  Ycrrei  v Rostnti. 
St.  Petersburg,  1S77. 
s.  S.  O. 

RANDEGGER,  MAIER :  Austrian  education- 
ist; born  at  Randegg  Feb.  9,  1780;  died  at  Triest 
March  12,  18.53.  He  was  educated  at  home,  at 
Lcngau  (Switzerland),  at  Fiirtb  (Bavaria),  and  at 
Presburg,  after  which  he  accepted  a  position  as  in- 
structor in  Vienna.  Later  be  removed  to  Triest, 
where  he  opened  a  private  school.  He  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Triest,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  years  from  1838  to  1847,  spent  in  teaching  at 
Fiuine  and  Fiorenzuola.  In  1832  and  again  in  1834 
he  acted  as  rabbi  during  temporarj'  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  deaths  of  two  incumbents. 

Randegger  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the 
leading  rabbisand  scholars  of  his  time.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  "Zinnat  Dawid  "  (Vienna, 
1841)  and' "  Haggadab  "  (i'l.  1851),  with  an  Italian 
translation  by  his  daughter  and  annotations  by 
himself. 
BiBLiOGRAPnT :  Schott,  in  Allg.  Zcit.  des  Jud.  1853,  p.  333. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

RANGER,  MORRIS:  English  financier;  bom 
in  llesse-Cassel  about  1830;  diedat  Liverpool  April, 
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1887.  Hi'  joiiii'd  Ihf  Liverpool  Kxcliangi',  ami  at 
one  tiiiu-  was  one  of  I  lie  lar<:i'St  .otton-speculators 
in  the  world,  bnt  laUr  failed  in  business.  The 
vastness  of  his  transactions  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  lie  spent  about  .tlOO.OOO  per  annum  in 
brokerages  and  commissions,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
failure  turned  over  nearly  tlO.OOO.OOO.  Kanger  was 
prominently  identilied  with  Jewish  allairs  in  Liver- 
pool. He  exercised  great  benevolence  and  founded 
a  scholarship  at  the  Liverpool  University. 
BIBLIOORAPHV  :  Jew.  WnrUi.  April  2.'.  W7.  ^ 

RANSCHBTTBG,  PAUL  :  Ilvingarian  psychia- 
trist ;  burn  at  Kaab  Jan.  3,  1^70.  (Jn  taking  his  de 
gree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Budapest  in  1894. 
he  was  appointed  as.sistant  at  the  psychiatric  clinic 
there.  In  1899  he  established  a  psychophysiological 
laboratory. 

Rauschburg's  writings  are  as  follows:  "Transi- 
torische  GeistesstOrungen,"  1894;  "Studien  ilber 
den  Werth  dcr  Hypnotisch-Suggestiven  Therapie," 
1895;  "Ilysterie  im  Grcisenaller,"  1896;  "Experi- 
mentelle  Beitrilge  ziir  Psychologic  des  Ilystcrischen 
Geiste.s/.ustandes."  1897;  "Qualitative  und  Quanti- 
tative Verilnderungen  Geistigcr  Vorgiingc  im  Ilolien 
Greisenalter,"  1899;  "  Psychotherapic,"  1900;  "Stu- 
dien ttber  die  Merkfiihigkeit  der  Nornialen,  Neuras 
thenischcn  und  Geisteskranken."  1901 ;  "Schwach- 
befiihigte  und  Schwachsinnige  Schulkinder,"  1903; 
"Der  Sporadische  Kretinismus,"  1904;  and  "Pliy- 
siologische  und  Pathologische  Psychologie  des 
Kindes,"  1904. 
s.  L-  V. 

RANSOHOFF,  JOSEPH:  American  physi 
cian  ;  lioiiiiii  CiiK  innali,  Ohio,  May  26.  1853.  After 
graduating  from  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (M.l). 
1874).  he  studied  surgery  at  the  universities  of 
WiUzburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London 
(F.B.C.S.  1877).  Beturning  to  his  native  city,  he 
became,  in  1879,  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio;  this  chair  he  tilled  until  1902, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
same  institution.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  a  trus- 
tee of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  surgical  staffs  of  the  Cincinnati 
Jewish  hospitals.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Surgical  Society,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, and  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Bansohoff  has  made  a  number  of  important  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  surgery  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  vermiform 
appendix,  the  brain,  the  kidneys,  and  the  arteries 
(aneurisms).  He  has  contributed  to  the  "Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,"  the  "Reference 
Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  "Surgery,  by 
,\merican  Authors." 

.\.  S.  M.\N. 

KANSOM  (D"Ut:'  JI'IB) :  Captivity  being  con- 
sidered a  luinishment  worse  than  starvation  or  death 
(B.  B.  8b,  ba-sed  on  Jer.  xv.  2),  to  ransom  a  Jewish 
captive  was  regarded  by  the  Babbis  as  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  a  Jewish  community  ;  and 
such  duty  was  placed  above  that  of  feeding  or  cloth- 
ing the  poor.     He  who  refrains  from  ransoming  a 


captive  is  guilty  of  transgressing  the  commandments 
expressed  or  implied  in  Biblical  passages  such  as 
the  following;  "Thou  shall  not  harden  thy  heart" 
(Deut.  XV.  7);  "Thou  shalt  not  shut  thine  han<l 
from  thy  poor  brother"  (ib.);  "Neither  shalt  thou 
stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbor  "  (Lev.  xix. 
16);  "He  shall  not  rule  with  rigor  over  him  in  thy 
sight"  (i'i.  XXV.  53,  B.  V.);  "Thou  shalt  open  thy 
hand  wide  luito  him"  (Deut.  XV.  8,  11);  ".  .  .  that 
thy  brother  may  livi'  with  thee"  (Lev.  xxv.  36); 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (ib.  xix. 
IS);  "Deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death" 
(I'rov.  xxiv.  11;  Maimouides,  "Yad,"  Maltenot 
Aniyim,  viii.  10;  Shulhan  Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ali,  352, 
3).  One  who  delayed  in  the  work  of  ransoming  a 
Jewish  cajitive  was  placed  in  the  category  of  the 
murderer  (Yoreh  De'ah,  252,  3). 

Any  m(mey  found  in  I  he  communal  treasury,  even 
though  it  had  been  collected   for  other  purposi'S, 
might  be  utilized  in  ransoming  cap- 
XTrgency      tives.     Not  only  the  money  collected 
of  for  the  building  of  a  synagogue  might 

the  Duty,  be  so  used,  but  also  the  building  mate- 
rials themselves  might  be  sold  and  the 
money  diverted  to  tlial  end.  If,  however,  the  syn- 
agogue had  already  been  erecleil  it  might  not  be  sold 
for  such  purpose  (B.  B.  3b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  viii.  U; 
Yoreh  Deah,  253.  1;  see  DkseoI!.\tion). 

If  there  were  several  Jewish  captives  and  the 
money  in  the  comnuinal  treasury  was  not  sullicient 
to  ransom  all  of  them,  the  cohen  (priest)  had  to  be 
redeemed  first,  and  then  the  Lcvite,  the  Israelite, 
the  bastard,  the  Natin  (see  NiiTillxi.M).  the  prose- 
lyte, and  the  liberated  slave  in  the  order  named.  A 
learned  man,  however,  even  though  a  bastard,  took 
precedence  over  a  priest  who  was  an  ignoramus.  A 
woman  captive  was  to  be  released  before  a  man 
captive,  imless  the  captors  were  suspected  of  prac- 
tising pederasty.  One's  mother  takes  precedence 
over  all  others  in  regard  to  release  from  cajitivity; 
and  thereafter  one  is  required  to  release  himself,  then 
his  teacher,  and  then  his  lather  (Ilor.  13a;  comp. 
Phecedknck). 

When  a  man  ami  his  wife  were  taken  captive  the 
court  might  sell  the  man's  property,  even  against 
his  will,  for  the  iiurpuse  of  redeeming  his  wife. 
The  court  might  sell  also  a  captive's  property  for 
his  own  redemption,  in  spite  of  the  cal>live's  pro- 
test. If  a  man  voluntarily  sold  himself  into  slavery, 
or  was  taken  cajitive  for  debts  he  owed,  the  com- 
munity was  obliged  to  pay  his  ransom  the  tirst  ami 
second  times,  but  not  the  third  time,  uidess  his  life 
was  in  danger.  His  children,  however,  were  in  any 
case  to  be  redeemed  after  his  death  (Git.  461i)  'I'lie 
community  was  not  obliged  to  liberate  a  convert 
from  Judaism,  even  when  his  apostasy  consisteil  in 
the  fact  that  he  gave  up  only  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
.lewish  religion.  A  slave  who  had  g(me  through 
the  ceremony  of  the  ritual  bath  and  had  lived  as  a 
Jew  was  to  be  liberated  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity ("Yad,"  I.e.  viii.  14). 

In  the  tannaitic  period  it  had  already  been  found 
necessary  to  make  provision  against  paying  too 
high  a  ransom  for  Jewish  caiitives.  so  as  not  to  en- 
courage pirates  in  their  nefarious  practises.  The 
ransom-money  might  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
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captive,  if  sold  asa  slave,  orthe  price  usually  placed 
on  captives  (Git.  45a;   "'Yad,"  I.e.  viii.   12;  Yoreli 
De'ah,  252.  4).     This  law  was  relaxed 
Provisions   in  later  times.     A.  man  might  give  all 
Against      he  possessed  for  his  own  release,  or 
Excessive    for  that  of   his  wife  (see   Hcsb.\nd 
Ransom,     and  Wife).     The  communit}'  was  re- 
quired to  pay  all  that  was  demanded 
for  the  ransom  of  a  learned  man  or  of  a  promising 
youtli   (comp.    Git.  4.5a;   Tos.  s.r.  "  Delo " ;   ROSH 
ad  Inc.  i.  44;  comp,  Gratz,  "Gesch."  3d  ed.,  vii.  175, 
where  it  is  related  that  R.  MeVr  of  Rothenburg  re- 
fused  to  be  released  for  the  large  sum  of  20,000 
marks,  which  the  German  .Jews  were  willing  to  pay 
for  his  ransom,  lest  similar  captures  should  be  en- 
cnuraired  thereby).     The  Rabbis  forbade  the  assist- 
ance of  captives  in  their  attempts  to  escape,  lest 
the  treatment  of  captives  generally  should  inconse- 
quence become  more  cruel  (Git.  45a).    See  Captives. 

BiBLior.RAPHT:   Abrahams,  Jeirixh  Life  in  the  ilkhUe  Age^. 
pp.  %.  :m.  Philadelphia,  1896 ;  Hamburger,  R.  B.  T.  ii.  82 ; 
Kill  Bo.  §  82,  Furth,  1782. 
w.  };  J.    H.   G. 

RAPA,  ELIJAH  B.  MENAHEM  (ELIJAH 
RAPOPORT)  :  Italian  Talmudist  of  the  si.xteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Be'er  Mayim 
Hayyim "  (Corfu.  1599).  on  Talmudic  and  other 
subjects,  and  "  Erez  Hefe?  "  (n.d.),  on  Biblical  and 
Talmudic  subjects. 

BiBLKxiRAPHT:  Elsenstadt-Wiener,  Da'at  Kedoshim,  p.  147, 
St.  Petersburg.  1897-98. 
i:    r.  A.    S.    W. 

RAPA  (PORTO),  MENAHEM  ABRAHAM 
B.  JACOB  HA-KOHEN  (MENAHEM  RAPO- 
PORT): Italian  rabbi  and  author;  lived  at  Porto. 
in  the  district  of  Verona,  and  at  Cremona;  died 
Dec.  30,  1.596.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rapa 
family,  but  he  changed  his  name  to  Rapoport  («.<!. . 
Rai)a  of  Pofto).  Early  in  life  Menahem  went  to 
Venice,  wliere  he  studied  Hebrew  with  the  help  of 
Elijah  Bahur  and  medicine  under  Victor  Trincavella, 
besides  Talmud  and  the  sciences  generalh"(Reifman. 
in  "Ha-Shahar,"  iii.  3.53).  He  was  proof-reader  of 
Hebrew  books  printed  at  Venice. 

Rapa  was  a  witness  of  the  burning  of  the  Talmud 
pursuant  to  the  papal  bull  of  1.553,  and  observed 
the  date  of  the  auto  da  fe  as  a  fast-daj'  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  (see  his  "Minhah  Belulah."  p.  203b.  Cre- 
mona, 1582).  In  1574  he  became  rabbi  of  Cremona 
(Carmol}-,  I.e.  p.  7). 

Rapa  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Zofuat  Pa'ueah,"  Venice,  15.55,  on  cryptography; 
Eisenstadt,  in  "  Daat  Kedoshim,"' p.  144,  attributes 
this  book  to  another  Menahem.  (2)  "Ma'amar  'al 
Mezi'ut  ha-Shedim  "  (unpublished),  on  the  existence 
of  devils.  (3)  -'Minhah  Belulah,"  Cremona.  1582, 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  preface  of 
1,000  words,  each  beginning  with  the  letter  3.  (4) 
Responsa  (unpublished  with  the  exception  of  the 
article  "Dagim,"  which  was  printed  in  "Pahad  Yiz- 
hak  ").  He  edited  the  "  Yalkut  Shim'oni,"  Venice. 
1565. 

Bibliography:  Azulai.  Shem  hn-Gednlim.  il.  82,  Wllna,  18.52; 
J.  RelJman.  ToUiint  R.  Menahfin  hn-Kuhen.m  Ha-Shahar. 
iii.  :153  et  neq.',  Caruiolv.  Ha-'UriJntn  u-Bene  Yonah.^p.-t 
et  req..  Rodelheiin.  ISfil ;  Eisenstadt-Wiener,  Da'at  j^edit- 
sftim,  p.  IM,  St.  Petersburg,  1897-98. 

E.  c.  A.  S.  W. 


RAPA  (PORTRAPA),  SIMHAH  BEN 
GERSHOM  HA-KOHEN  :  Talmudic  scholar  and 
author  of  the  si.Meenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 
born  at  Porto,  Italy;  died  at  Vienna.  He  was  a 
younger  cousin  of  Menahem  Abraham  Rapa  :  when 
the  latter  changed  his  name  to  Rapoport,  Simhah 
began  to  call  himself  Portrapa  (Carmoly,  "Ha- 
'Orebim  u-BeneYonah,"  p.  8). 

Rapa  went  to  Venice,  where  he  lived  at  the  house 
of  his  cousin,  and  studied  Talmud  under  Samuel 
Judah  Katzenellenbogen,  rabbi  of  that  city.  In  1.593 
he  settled  atProssnitz,  Moravia;  and  thence  moved 
to  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Kol  Simhah"  (Prossnitz,  1602),  a 
hymnal  acrostic  on  Saturday. 

BiBLiociRAPHY:  Carmoly,  Ha-'Oreblm  u-Bene  Yuriah,  p.  8. 
KOdemeim,  1861. 
E.  C.  A.   S.    W. 

RAPHAEL  (iiKSn):  One  of  the  archangels. 
The  wurd  occurs  as  a  personal  name  in  I  Chron. 
x.wi.  7  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.  "Rephae! "),  but  it  is  not 
found  as  the  name  of  an  angel  in  the  canonical  books, 
as  are  the  names  of  Michael  and  Gabriel.  This  must 
be  due  to  chance,  however,  since  Raphael  is  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  pre-Christian  Apocrypha,  while 
from  the  fact  that  he  ranks  immediately  below  the 
two  angels  just  mentioned  it  maybe  concluded  that 
he  appearetl  in  Jewish  angelology  shortly  after 
them.  The  late  Midrash  Konen  (Jellinek,  "B.  H." 
ii.  27)  states  that  he  was  once  called  Labiel,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

Raphael  is  one  of  the  .seven  archangels  who  bring 

prayers  before  God  (Tobit  xii.  15),  although  he  was 

not  one  of  the  six  who  buried  Moses 

One  of       (Targ.    Yer.    Deul.    xxxiv.    6).     In 

the  Seven    Enoch,  xx.  1-7  he  is  the  second  among 

Axch-        the  six  or  seven  angels,  Michael,  as 

angels.  the  most  prominent,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  (see  Jew.  Ekcyc.  i.  .590, 
s.v.  A^GELOLOGV) ;  yet  in  a  papyrus  devoted  to 
magic,  in  which  the  seven  archangels  appear,  Ra- 
phael ranks  second,  immediatel}-  after  Michael 
( Wessel}-,  "  Griechischer  Zauberpapyrus."  ii.  6.5.  line 
.38).  In  the  same  place  Suriel  is  mentioned  as  the 
fourth  angel,  and  in  a  gnostic  diagram  cited  b}' 
Origen  (•' Contra  Celsuui,"  vi.  30)  Suriel  is  also  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  seven,  together  with  Raphael ; 
this  refutes  Kohut's  theory  C  Angelologie."  p.  35) 
of  the  identity-  of  the  two  (seeLilken,  "Michael."  p. 
7,  Gftttingen,  1898).  In  the  lists  of  planetary  angels 
given  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  Raphael  presides  over 
the  sun  and  over  Sunday  {il/.  p.  .56). 

The  four  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  and 
Uriel  appear  much  more  often  in  works  of  Jewish 
mysticism.  From  heaven  they  behold  all  the  blood- 
shed on  earth  and  bring  the  laments  of  souls  before 
the  Lord  (Enoch,  ix.  1-3),  From  out  of  tlie  darkness 
they  lead  souls  to  God  (Sibyllines,  ii.  214  et  stq.). 
Thej'  are  the  four  angels  of  the  Presence,  and  stand 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  glorify 
(Enoch,  xl..  where  the  fourth  angel  is  Phanuel). 
Each  has  his  own  host  of  angels  for  the  praising  of 
God,  around  the  four  sides  of  whose  throne  are  the 
four  groups  of  angels.  In  accordance  with  their 
position  in  heaven,  they  are  the  four  leaders  of  the 
camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  :    Jlichael  on  the 
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east,  opposite  the  tribe  of  Levi;  Rapliael  on  the 
west,  opposite  Ephraiin  :  Gabriel  ou  the  south,  faciug 
Reuben  auil  Jiidali;  L'riel  on  the  north,  facing  Dan 
(Pirlje  H.  El.  iv.:  Ilekalot  R.  vi.,  in  Jellinek,  "15. 
H."  ii.  39,  43;  Pcsilj..  R.  46  [eil.  Friedmann,  p. 
188a];  Xum  R.  ii.  10). 

In  like  ninuner,  the  four  rivers  of  paradise  are 
divided  among  these  four  angels  ("Seder  Gan 
Eden,"  in  Jellinek,  "B.  II."  iii.  138).  The  magic 
papyrus  also  names  the  four  angels  (Wessely,  I.e. 
ii.  70  et  «<«/.),  and  accordingly,  on  page  41,  line  641, 
where  the  names  of  Michael,  Rapliael,  and  Gabriel 
are  plainly  legible,  the  letters  missing  after  icn/oi' 
must  be  supplied  so  as  to  read  aal  Ovph//..  Schwab 
(" Vocabulaire  de  I'Angelologie,"  p.  10)  cites  an 
exorcism  by  these  "holy  angels,"  who,  as  the  most 
august,  according  to  the  apocryphal  fragments  of 
Bartolomieus,  were  created  lirst  (Liiken,  I.e.  p.  114). 

Raphael,  like  every  other  angel,  can  assume  any 
foiin  he  will  (Tobit);  a  tablet  on  his  breast  bears  the 
name  of  God  (Pesilj.  R.  108b);  according  to  the 
Zohar,  heisthechief  of  the"ofaunim."  A  realization 
of  the  foreign  character  of  this  angel  is  inferred  in 
the  statement  of  Simeon  ben  Lakisli  (in  2.50  r.E.)  to 
the  effect  that  the  names  of  the  angels  originated  in 
Babylon,  meaning  among  the  Parthians  who  ruled 
there  (Gen.  R.  .\lviii.  9).  Raphael,  as  liis  name 
implies,  is  the  angel  of  healing  di.seases  and  wounds 
(Enocli,  xc.  9);  he  overcomes  Asmodeus,  the  evil 
spirit  (Tobit  v.  i  et  sef/.:  ix.  1,  5;  xi.  1,  6;  Testa- 
ment of  Solomon,  in  "J.  Q.  R."  1898,  p.  24);  he 
binds  even  Azazicl,  and  throws  him  into  a  pit 
(Enoch,  X.  4).  He  cures  blindness  (Tobit  I.e.  ; 
llidrash  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  Jellinek, 
"  B.  II."  i.  80),  and  because  of  his  healing  powers  he 
is  represented  as  a  serpent  (Origen,  I.e.).  Raphael, 
as  tlie  third  in  lank,  appeared  with  Michael  and  Ga- 
briel to  cure  Abraham  (Yoma  37a;  B.  M.  861);  Gen. 
R.  xlviii.  10).  He  cures  also  moral  evil  (Pesik.  R. 
46  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  188a]). 

Rapliael  was  a  favorite  figure  in  Christian  as  well 
as  in  Jewish  arigelology,  and  early  Christian  amu- 
lets, encolpions,  tombstones,  and  other  monuments 
have  been  found  bearing  the  names 
Raphael  in  of  the  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  and 
Christian  Raphael  (Liiken, /.c.  p.  119).  Asmall, 
Theology,  gold  tablet  discovered  in  the  grave  of 
Maria,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Ilono- 
rius,  bears  a  similar  inscription  (Kopp,  "  Paleo- 
graphia  Critica,"  iii.,  g  1.58;  comp.  LUken,  I.e.  pp. 
118,  1'22).  The  names  of  the  sjime  angels  occur  on 
Basilidian  gems,  and  Origen  likewise  mentions  them 
(I.i^keii,  I.e.  pp.  66,  OS),  although  in  the  magic  papyri 
Raphael  appears  chiefly  in  the  formulas  for  amulets. 

In  jiost-Talmudic  mysticism  Raphael  preserves 
his  importance,  and  is  himself  described  as  tising 
Gem.\thi.\  (Zohar,  iii.  133.  228,  262;  Jellinek,  "I?. 
H."  ii.  27,  39.  43,  et  al.  ■  Schwab,  I.e.  p.  249;  Yalk., 
Hadash,  ed.  Presburg,  p.  67a  <t  al.).  His  name  oc- 
curs in  .Iud;co-Bahylonian  conjuring  texts  (Sliibe, 
p.  27),  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  liturgj- — as  in  the 
evening  prayer,  where  lie  is  mentioned  together 
with  the  three  other  angels,  at  whose  head  stands 
God,  exactly  as  in  the  Christian  version  of  Zechariah 
vi.  (Liiken,  I.e.  p.  122).  He  is  mentioned  al.so  in 
association  with   various  ofannim   (Zunz,   "S.  P." 


p.  479),  evidently  being  regarded  as  their  liea<l. 
Naturally,  his  name  appears  on  amulets  intended 
to  prevent  or  cure  diseases  (Grunwald,  "Mittheil- 
ungen,"  v.  77).  See  Angelolooy;  G-ujuiki,;  Mi- 
chael. 

BiBLIOGRAPnY:  HambursiT.  K.  B.  T.  Ii.  80:  Ha.stlnirs,  Diet. 
BUile  :  Kohut.  J tldixchi:  Au{ji:tnUi(iie,  pp.  :i")  t(  w/.,  Lclpslc, 
IKtW;  W.  I.Uken.  Miihoil.  (iiHtiniifn,  ls!)S;  Rleliii],  Ililit. 
Hatnlu-ftrterhttrlt ;  M.  Schwab.  Vitraltulairc  tic  VAiiyiiidit- 
aic.  pp.  Ill,  2411.  :«.">.  Paris.  I»it7 :  C.  We.ssel.v,'^nechtec;ii  i- Zau- 
iicrjinpjiruK,  viunna,  18SS;  Idem,  lYcae  Griechitclie  Zauhcr- 
ixrin>ri.  111.  1S!«. 

.1.  L.  n. 

RAPHAEL,    FREDERICK     MELCHIOR: 

English  soldier;  born  in  Lnndiiu  \x~<):  died  at 
Spion  Ko]),  Natjil,  Jan.  24,  1900;  son  of  George  C. 
Raphael;  educated  at  Wellington  College.  Joining 
the  Ritle  Brigade  (.Militia  Battalion)  in  1889,  he 
passed  into  the  regular  armyin  1891.  being  assigned 
to  the  First  Battalion  South  Lancashire  Regiment. 
He  was  gazetted  first  lieutenant  in  that  regiment  in 
1893,  and  in  1898  reached  the  rank  of  captain.  He  had 
qualified  in  signaling  and  in  military  topography, 
and  had  also  acted  as  instructor  in  musketry  and 
as  adjutant  to  his  regiment. 

At  the  outset  of  the  conflict  between  the  English 
and  Boer  governments,  Raphael  was  ordered  with 
his  regiment  to  South  Africa  (Nov.,  1899).  He  was 
senior  subaltern  in  his  batta-lion  and  acting  captain 
in  charge  of  130  men  and  a  machine  gun ;  he  was 
killed  in  Warren's  engagement  with  the  Boers  at 
Spion  Kop. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHY:  Jew.  Chrnii.  Feb.  2.  IflflO. 

.1.  G.    L. 

RAPHAEL,  HENRY  LEWIS  :  English  finan- 
cier and  economist;  born  at  I^ondon  1832;  died  at 
Newmarket  Jlay  11,  1899;  son  of  Louis  Raphael. 
He  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  R.  Raphael  <fc 
Sons,  stockbrokers  and  bankers,  and  his  influence 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  considerable.  Rai)hael 
showed  a  grasp  of  diflicult  economic  subjects,  and 
gave  evidence  before  various  royal  commissions  and 
parliamentary  committees,  including  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission  of  1888.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
charities,  dispensed  not  within  the  .Jewish  circle 
only,  but  over  a  wider  area.  In  memory  of  his  wife 
(d.  Aug.,  1897)  he  gave  .t'20,000  to  Guy's  Hospital 
for  the  endowment  of  a  "  Ilenriette  Raphael  Ward." 
He  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  London  .Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians  and  of  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  turf  also. 

Raphael's  sou.  Herbert  H.  Raphael  (1).  18.59), 
has  sat  on  the  Lon<lon  County  (  nuiicil  anrl  the 
London  school  board,  and  has  contested  various 
Iiarliamentary  seats. 

Biblioorapht:  Jcir.  Clirnn.  May  12, 1899;  The  Times  (Lon- 
don i,  -May  12.  1S99. 
.1.  G.    L. 

RAPHAEL  BEN  JEKUTHIEL  StJSSKIND 
HA-KOHEN :  T.ilmudist  and  author;  born  in 
Livdiiia  Nov.  4,  1722;  died  at  Altona  Nov.  26,  1803. 
He  was  educated  at  Minsk  under  Aryeh  Lob  ben 
Asher,  whose  successor  as  head  of  the  yeshibah  of 
that  town  he  became  in  1742.  In  1744  he  was  called 
to  the  rabbinate  of  Rakov,  and  in  1747  to  that  of 
Vilkomir  (a  town  not  far  from  Wilna),  where  he  re- 
mained till  1757,  when  he  was  called  as  chief  rabbi 
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to  Minsk.  Six  years  later  he  became  rabbi  and 
head  of  the  yeshibah  at  Pinslc.  In  1771  he  went  to 
Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  there  his  work 
"Torat  Yekutiel."  The  scholars  of  that  city  re- 
ceived him  with  enthusiasm  and  respect,  and  offered 
him  the  rabbinate,  which  was  then  vacant,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  he  declined  the  oH'er.  In  1772 
he  became  rabbi  of  Posen,  and  four  years  afterwards 
he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  "Three  Com- 
munities "  (Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Wandsbeck ;  see 

Al.TONA). 

For  twenty-three  years  lie  ministered  to  these 
congregations,  and  then  retired  from  active  service, 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  his  former 
parishioners.  How  highlj-  his  work  was  esteemed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  whose  territory  these  congregations  be- 
longed, upon  hearing  of  Raphael's  resignation,  sent 
him  a  letter  in  which  he  expi'essed  his  appreciation 
of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Raphael  was  Mendelssohn's  bitterest  oppo- 
nent, and  intended  to  utter  a  ban  against  the  latter's 
Pentateuch  translation  while  it  was  still  in  manu- 
script. Indeed,  he  fought  against  all  modern  cul- 
ture, and  on  one  occasion  fined  a  man  for  wearing 
his  hair  in  a  cue. 

Raphael  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 

(1)  "Torat  Yekutiel"  (Berlin,  1772),  novelkc  and 
comments  on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreli  De'ah 
(to  the  end  of  paragraph  106),  appended  to  which 
are  some  responsa.  It  was  against  this  work  that 
Sunt  Berlin  wrote  his  "  ilizpeh  Yekutiel  "  (ib.  1789). 

(2)  "  JIarpe  Lashon  "  {ib.  1790),   lectures  on  ethics. 

(3)  "  We-Shab  ha-Kohen"  (Altona,1792),  101  responsa 
explaining  the  laws  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Shul- 
han 'Aruk.  (4)  "Sha'alat  ha-Kohanim  Torah  "  (ib. 
1792),  novelUe  and  comments  on  the  Talmudic  trea- 
tises Zebahim,  Menahot,  'Arakin,  Temurah,  Keritot, 
Yoma,  anil  Me'ilah.  '  (5)  "Zeker  Zaddik  "  (ib.  1805), 
his  last^wo  public  lectures. 

BiHMOGEAPny:  Gratz,  Gesch.  xi.510;  Lewin,  I'alpiyyot,  p.  8, 
Berilychev,  1895;  Lazarus  Riesser,  Zeker  Zaddiky  Altona, 
lsa5;  Kisenstadt,  Rabhane  Minsk  wa-Hdkameha,  p.  18, 
Wilna,  1»99. 


E.  C. 


B.  Fr. 


RAPHAEL,  MARK :  Italian  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity; flourished  at  Venice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  was  a  halakist  of  some  re- 
pute, and  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  "chief  rabbi" 
before  his  conversion..  He  was  consulted  bj-  Henry 
VIII.  on  the  cpiestion  of  the  legality,  according  to 
Jewish  law,  of  his  levirate  marriage  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  England. 
Raphael  accordingly  arrived  in  London  on  Jan.  28. 
l.")31  ("Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Spanish,"  i.  33.')). 
He  decided  that  such  a  marriage  was  legal,  but  sug- 
gested that  the  king  might  take  another  wife  con- 
jointly with  the  first.  This  advice  not  being  accept- 
alile,  Ihiphael  revised  his  opinion  by  pointing  to  the 
object  of  levirate  marriage,  and  contending  that  as  no 
children  had  been  the  result  of  the  union,  the  king 
must  have  married  his  brother's  widow  without  the 
intention  of  continuing  his  brother's  line,  and  that 
consequently  his  marriage  was  illegitimate  and  in- 
valid. His  opinion  was  included  in  the  collection 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  Raphael  was  rewarded 


in  many  ways;  among  others,  he  was  granted  a 
license  to  Import  six  hundred  tons  of  Gascon  and 
two  woads  in  1532  (Gardner,  "  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII."  v.  485). 

Bibliography  :  L.  Wolf,  in  Papem  of  the  Anyln-JeiiUh  His- 
torical Kxhihition,  p.  B3:  D.  Kaufniann,  in  K.E.J,  xxvll. 
52,  XXX.  310. 
s.  J. 

RAPHALL,    MORRIS   JACOB:    Rabbi   and 

author;  born  at  Stoekhiiliii,  Sweden,  Oct.  3,  1798; 
died  at  New  York  June  23,  1868.  At  the  age  of 
nine  he  was  taken  by  his  father,  who  was  banker  to 
the  King  of  Sweden,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  was 
educated  at  the  Hebrew  grammar-school.  Later  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  languages,  for  the  better  acquisition  of 
which  he  subsequently  traveled  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium.  After  lecturing  on  Hebrew 
poetry  he  began  to  publish  the  "  Hebrew  Review, 
and  Magazine  of  Rabbinical  Literature,"  which 
he  was  forced  to  discontinue  in  1836  owing  to  ill 
health. 

For  some  time  he  acted  as  honorary  secretary  to 
Solomon  Herschell,  chief  rabbi  of  Great  Britain. 
He  made  translations  from  JIaimonides.  Albo,  and 
Herz  Wessely;  conjointly  with  the  Rev.  I).  A.  de 
Sola  he  published  a  translation  of  eighteen  treatises 
of  the  Mishnah;  and  he  also  began  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  of  which  only  one  volume  ap- 
peared. In  1840,  when  the  blood  accusation  was 
made  at  Damascus,  he  published  a  refutation  of  it  in 
four  languages  (Hebrew,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man) and  wrote  a  defense  of  Judaism  against  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  London  "Times." 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Synagogue  and  master  of  the  school. 
He  continued  in  these  cajxieities  for  eight  years,  and 
then  sailed  for  New  York  (1849).  In  that  city  he 
was  appointed  rabbi  and  preacher  of  the  B'nei  Je- 
shurun  congregation,  where  he  continued  as  pastor 
till  1866,  his  duties  then  being  relaxed  owing  to  his 
infirm  health. 

Raphall  was  the  author  of  a  text-book  of  the 
post  Biblical  history  of  the  Jews  (to  the  year  70 
C.E.).  He  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen  (Germany). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Jew.  Chron.  July  17, 1868;  Morals,  Emiiioit 

Isratlite^.  ,     , 

.1.  L  Co. 

RAPOPORT :  Family,  the  various  branches 
of  which  claim  a  common  Kolienitic  origin.  The 
names  of  Rapa  or  Rappe  ha-Kohen  (]•  3  SEI)  are 
met  with  about  1450.  At  that  time  Meshullam  Ivusi 
(abbreviated  from  "Jekuthier')  Rapa  ha-Kohen- 
Zedek,  theearliest  known  member  of  the  family,  lived 
on  the  Rhine,  probably  in  ]\Iay eiice.  Several  decades 
later  the  family  disappeared  from  Germany,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  .lews  from 
Slayence  Oct.  29,  1462.  In  1467,  in  Jlestre,  near 
Venice,  the  wealthy  Ilayyim  Rappe  is  found  as  col- 
lector of  alms  for  "the  poor  of  the  Holy  Land.  In 
Venice  the  physician  R.  Moses  Rap  was  exempted 
in  1475  from  wearing  the  .lew's  badge. 

The  Polish  branch  of  the  family  explains  its  name 
throuffh  the  following  legend:  One  Easter  a  cer- 
tain .lew,  to  prevent  his  enemies  from  smuggling  the 
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Ixuly  of  !i  Christiiin  cliilil  into  liis  house,  closed 
,ill  "possible  entriinr.s  anil  openings  except  the 
1  himncy.  Down  the  chimney,  however,  the  dreaded 
corpse  "fell,  but  when  a  crowd  stormed  the  house 
nolhin;;  hiitn  partridge  (Old  Oerman,  "  Kepliuhu  "  or 
■Haphuhn")  was  found  in  tlie  fireplace.  But  the 
"  Von  den  .TunLTcn  Kahen  "  in  the  signature  of  Abra- 
ham Menaheni  ha  Kohen  Hapa  von  Port  (see  Hai-a, 
^Iknaiikm  AitUAiiAM  u.  Jacob  nAKoiif:N)  at  the 
end  of  his  Pentateuch  commentary,  and  the  addi 
tional  fact  that  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  hears 
two  ravens,  clearly  show  that  XDI  signifies  "  Hahe  " 
(Middle  High  German,  "Uappe"),  The  family 
name,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
seems  to  be  clearly  established  as  lla-Kohen  Uabe. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  ap- 
pears in  Italy  a  Kohenitic  family  of  the  name  of 
Porto.  On  March  IS,  1540,  H.  Isaac  Porto  ha-Kohen 
obtained  from  the  DuUe  of  JIantua  pernnssion  to 
build  a  synagogue  (Asbkenazic).  The  name  of  the 
family  is  to  be  derived  neither  from  Oporto  (Portu- 
gal) liorfroni  Fllrth  (Bavaria),  but  from  Porto,  near 
Mantua,  where  uiiilo\ibtedly  the  above-named  Isaac 
Porto  ha-Kohen  lived.  An  alliance  between  the 
Habeand  Porto  fanulies  explains  tlie  combination  of 
the  two  family  names  in  Hajioport;  indeed,  in  1505, 
otticialiugin  theal)ove-mentioiiedsynagogueof  5Ian- 
lua,  there  is  found  a  Kabbi  Solomon  b.  Menahem 
ba-Ivohen  Uaiia  of  Venice,  while  a  Kabbi  Abraham 
Porto  ha-Kohen  (1541-76)  was  parnas  of  the  com- 
munity.    See  Kai'A. 

However  this  may  be.  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  authors  belonging  to  the  Hapa-Port 
family  were  living  in   Poland  and  Lithuania,  the 


Amis  iif  ttie  Rapoport  Family. 

name  having  niranwhilc  undergone  the  following 
modifications:  Uapiport,  Rapoport.  Happerport, 
and  Uappert.  The  family  spread  priiieiiially  from 
Cracow  anil  Lemberg;  in  the  latter  iilaee.  in  15S4, 
was  horn  the  famous  Talnuidist  Abraham  Hapa  von 
Port  (called  also  Schren/.el).  In  1050  Hapoports 
lived  in  Dubno  and  Kr/.emcniec;  in  the  eighteenth 


century  descendants  of  R.  Judah  Rapoport  are 
found  in  Smyrna  and  .lerusalem.  About  17,50  there 
were  two  Hapoports  in  Dyhernfurth  (Silesia) — one 
named  Israel  Moses  and  the  other  R.  MeTr:  the 
former  came  from  Pinc/ow,  the  latter  from  Kroto- 
schin.  Both  found  employment  in  the  printing  es- 
tablishment at  Dyhernfurth. 

The  .sons  of  the  Rapoport  of  Krotoschin  who  set- 
tled in  Bri'slau  and  Liegnitz  adopted,  in  1818,  the 
name  of  Warschauer.  During  the  last  450  years 
members  of  the  family  have  been  found  in  eighty 
different  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  S. 

Abraham  Kapoport  (Schrenzel)  :  Polish  Tal- 
nuidist ;  born  at  Lemlierg  in  15S4;  died  in  1651 
(June  7):  son  of  H.  Israel  Jeliiel  Rapojiort  of 
Cracow  and  son-in-law  of  R.  Slordecai  Schrenzel  of 
Lemberg.  Rapoport  was  a  pupil  of  R.  .loshua  Falk 
ha-Kohen.  For  forty-live  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  yeshibah  at  Lemberg.  Being  very 
wealthy,  he  had  no  need  of  seeking  a  rabbinical 
position;  and  he  was  able,  therefore,  to  expend 
large  sums  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  of  his  academy. 
He  was  president  of  the  Council  of  Four  Lands, 
and  was  administrator  of  the  money  collected  for 
the  poor  in  the  Holy  Land.  Raiioport's  "  Elan  ha- 
Ezrahi"  (printed  at  Ostrau,  1790)is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  i.  contains  responsaaiid  decisions;  part 
ii.,  called  "Kontres  Aharon,"  contains  siTinons  on 
the  weekly  sections  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  is  said 
to  have  written  a  number  ot  works  which  have 
been  lost. 

Uiiii.io(:r.\phv:  Azulal,  Shcm  ha-Gedolim.i..  No.  IT;  Solomon 
Biiber,  Aiiilir  Slieiii,  pp.  7-13,  Cracow,  lS!l.i. 
s.  .'.  ^.  L. 

Arnold  Rapoport,  Edler  von  Porada:  Aus- 
Iriiiii  deputy;  grandson  of  S.  L.  Riipopoil ;  born  in 
1S40  ;it  Tarnow.  In  1848  he  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily to  Cracow,  where  he  subseiiuently  sludied  law; 
he  took  his  degree  in  186;j  and  opened  a  law-otllce 
ill  1870.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Cracow,  which  ollice  he  held 
until  1881.  when  he  went  to  Vienna.  In  1877  he 
was  returned  to  the  Oalician  Diet  by  the  Cracow 
chamber  of  commerce,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member 
(1905).  He  was  elected  to  the  Reichsrath  in  1879. 
As  a  member  of  the  Austrian  legislature  he  has 
devoted  himself  chietly  to  economic  questions,  and 
more  lately  to  questions  relating  to  canals  and  water- 
ways in  Austria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  Rapoport 
has  been  actively  interested  in  ameliorating  the  piti- 
able condition  of  his  Galician  coreligionists,  organ- 
izing committees  and  founding  societies  for  their 
relief.  In  1890  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor 
Francis  .loseiih;  he  is  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  the  Turkish  order  of  Nishan-i-Medjidie 
and  the  Servian  order  of  Sawa  (1st  class)  have  been 
conferred  upon  him. 

f..  E,  .T. 

Aryeh  Lob    b.  Baruch  Rapoport :     German 

niblii  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
wealthy  merchant,  but  after  losing  his  wealth  be- 
came rablii  of  Odensoos,  Schuaittach,  and  IIl"itten- 
bach;  later  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  Hcrzfeld  (Car- 
moly,    "Ha-'Orebim    u-Bene   Yonali,"    p.    18)  and 
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Wlirzburg  (1757).     In  conjunction  with  his  father, 
he  wrote  a  liaskamah  (Sulzbacli,  1755)  for  the  "Hok- 
inat    Shelonioli "   of    Solomon    Luria    (Eiscnstadt- 
Wiener,  "Da'at  ^edoshim,"  p.  161). 
P.  A.  S.  W. 

Baruch   b.  Moses  Meir  Kahana  Rapoport : 

Polish  rabbi;  born  jirobably  in  Leniberg;  died  in 
Fi'irth,  Bavaria,  in  •1746(Nisan),  at  an  advanced  age. 
Acfording  to  Fuenn  he  was  rabbi  of  Wilna  for  a 
short  time  about  1709 ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  be 
went  to  Fi'irth  as  early  as  1701.  When  his  uncle 
Simhah  Rapoport  left  Grodno  for  Lublin  in  1715, 
Barnch  was  selected  to  succeed  him,  but  he  refused 
to  al)andon  the  smaller  community  of  Fiirth,  because 
he  desired  to  remain  in  Germany.  Still  he  assumed 
the  title  of  rabbi  of  Grodno,  which  he  appended  to 
two  approl)ations  dated  about  that  time.  His  re- 
sponsa  are  included  in  the  Michael  collection  of  man- 
nseripts,  now  in  the  Britisli  Museum.  lie  opposed 
Nehemiah  Hayyun  and  Moses  Ha3'yim  Luzzatto. 
A  letter  addressed  to  him  in  defense  of  the  latter, 
wiitten  by  R.  Isaiah  Basan,  is  reproduced  in  "  Kerem 
Hemed  "  (ii.  62). 

Bibmograpiit:  Fuenn.  Kiryah  Nc'cmannh,  j).  91^:  Idem, 
KiiKHrl  YisraeUp.  197;  (Jzernt  Hamiim,  Nos.  788-78!).  Haiii- 
hurg,  1848;  Eiseustadt-Wiener,  Da\it,  lyednshim,  pp.  l.W- 
157.  See  also  Ettliausen,  Or  Ife'elam,  responsum  No.  39, 
t'arlsruhe,  1765. 
s.  P.   Wi. 

Benjamin  ben  Simhah  ha-Kohen  Rapo- 
port: Galician  preacher;  lived  at  Brzezany  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  "Gebulot  Binyamin  "  (Lemberg,  1799),  con- 
taining novelkf  on  the  Pentateuch  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  "  parashiyyot,"  novellae  on  the  sayings 
of  Rabbah  bar  bar  Hauali,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
Pesah  Ilaggadah. 

Bibliography:  Eisenstadt- Wiener,  Da^at  Kcdoshim,  p.  150; 
Fuenn,  Kenetict  Ylsracl,  p.  174. 
8.  M.  Ski,. 

Benjamin  Zeeb  Wolf  ben  Isaac  ha-Kohen 
Rapoport:  Hungarian  rabbi ;  born  at  Nikol.sburg, 
Jhiravia.  in  1754;  died  at  Papa,  Hungary,  April  14, 
1837.  From  his  childhood  Rapoport  manifested 
extraordinary  ability  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 
From  1771  to  1781  he  was  lecturer  in  Talmud  in 
Alt-(.)fen;  and  from  1781  until  his  death  he  was 
rablii  of  Papa.  Rapoport's  liberalism  with  regard 
to  ritual  decisions  drew  down  upou  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  men  like  Mordecai  Bcnet,  chief  rabbi  of 
Moravia,  and  Moses  Schreiber,  rabbi  of  Presburg, 
both  of  whom  urged  the  community  of  Papa  to  dis- 
miss liiin.  Failing  in  this,  they  accu.sed  him  before 
the  Austrian  government  of  introducing  a  new 
Tondi,  with  the  result  that  he  was  commanded  by 
the  government  either  to  rescind  his  decisions  or 
to  support  tliein  liy  evidence.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Caliala  and  Ilasidism. 

I{apoport  was  the  autliorof  the  following  works: 
"Simlat  15in3'amin  u-Bigde  Kehunnah"  (Dyhern- 
furth,  1788),  novella;  on  that  part  of  the  Shulhan 
'Ariik  (Yoreh  De'ah)  which  deals  with  vows  and 
oaths ;  "  Netibot  ha-IIokmah, "  or  "  Simlah  Sheniyali " 
(Vienna,  1800),  a  collection  of  thirty-two  responsa; 
"'Ediit  le-Yisrael  "  (Presburg,  1839)",  novelhe  on  the 
treatise  JIakkot,  edited  and  supplemented  bv  his  son 
X.-21 


Mendel  Rapoport.    Carmoly  and  Eisenstadt-Wiener 

credit  to  Rapoport  the  following  works,  which  they 
declare  were  published  by  Mendel  Rapoport  with- 
out giving  place  or  dale  of  publication  :  '■  Noy  Suk- 
kali,"  containing  the  regulations  peculiar  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles;  "Sha'ar  Binyamin."  novella: 
on  the  Talmud  ;  and  "  Yikkawu  ha-Mayim,"  another 
Talmudic  work.  In  addition,  Carmoly  ascril)es  to 
him  a  work  entitled  "Seder  ha-Mislinali,"  on  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Torah— the  Bible,  the  Mish- 
nah,  and  the  Gemara— while  Eisenstadt-Wiener  as- 
cribes to  him  the  authorship  of  "Slielosb  Me'ot 
Kesef,"  lioinilies. 

BiBi.iooRAPiiv:  Cannoly.  1la-U)rrhim  n-Bcnc  Vnnnh.  pp.21- 
2:i,  RodHllKMui,  Isiil :   KIsenstarit-Wlener.   iJa'ril  h'rihiHliitn. 
p.  172;  Kiirst,  liihl.Jxid.  ill.  VM  (wliere  tills  Kapoport  Is  con- 
fused with  Benjamin  b.  .Slinliali  Kapoport). 
s-  ■  M.  Set.. 

Elijah  Rapoport.    See  \i\v\,  Eli.j.vii  it.  Mena- 

HEM. 

Hayyim  b.  Bar  Rapoport :  Rabbi  at  Ostrog, 
Ru.ssia,  ill  the  liist  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  tlie  author  of  the  collection  of  responsa  called 
"Mayim  Hayyim  "  (parts  i.  and  ii.,  Jitomir,  1857: 
parts  iii.  and  iv.,  ih.  1858).  The  appendi.\,  entitled 
"Ozerot  Hiiyyim,"  contains  novella;  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

Bibliography:  Fuenn,  Kr.nmrA   Yisrad,  p.  307;  Benjacob, 
Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  324.  No.  1118. 
S.  J.   Z.    L. 

Hayyim    b.  Simhah    ha-Kohen   Rapoport : 

Polish  rabbi;  born  aiiout  17(10;  died  in  Lemberg 
1771.  He  was  rabbi  in  Zetel,  Lithuania,  about  1729, 
but  in  the  following  year  appears  as  rabbi  in  Slutsk, 
in  the  government  of  .Minsk ;  his  signature,  attached 
in  that  year  to  an  approliation  of  R.  Jehiel  Heilprin's 
"Seder  lia-Dorot,"  indicates  that  he  was  even  then 
considered  an  authoritj-.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
chosen  rablii  of  Lemberg,  a  position  to  which  his 
father  had  been  chosen  twenty-two  years  previouslj-, 
but  had  died  before  he  could  assume  the  oflice. 
With  R.  Raerof  Yazloviczand  R.  Israel  Ba'al  Shcin, 
in  17.j9Hiiyyim,  under  orders  from  Bishop  Mikolski, 
held  the  memorable  disputation  with  the  Frankist 
leaders.  His  responsa  and  iipprobations  arc  found 
in  numerous  contemporary  works,  including  those 
of  his  brother-in-law  Zebi  of  Halbersladt. 

Hayyim  had  two  sons.  Aryeh  Ldb(d.  1759),  head 
of  the  j-eshibah  of  Lemberg,  and  Nahman,  rabbi 
of  Glogau.  Of  his  three  daughters,  the  first  was 
married  to  Joel  Kiitzenellenbogen,  a  Galician  rabbi; 
the  second  married  Aaron  ha-Levi  Ettinger  (d.  at 
Lemberg  c.  1759),  for  some  time  rabbi  of  Rzeszow. 
Galicia;  the  third  became  the  wife  of  acert;iiii  Bariich 
b.  ■Mendel  b.  Ilirz.  Hayyim  ha-Kohen  Rapo- 
port of  Ostrog,  Volhvnia,  autliorof  ".M;iyiiii  l.Iay- 
yim,"  responsji  (Jitomir,  18.58),  who  died  in  1839. 
was  Ilayyim  b.  Simhah 's  great-grandson. 

Hayyiiu's  works  remained  in  manuscript  for 
nearly  a  century  after  his  death.  The  first,  a  col- 
lection of  responsa  entitled  "She'elot  u-Tesliiihot 
Rabbenu  Hayyim  Kohen."  in  the  order  of  the  Shul 
ban  'Aruk,  was|uiblished  in  Lemberg  in  1861.  The 
second,  "Zeker  Ilayyim,"  sermons  and  funeral  ora- 
tions, also  ajipeared  in  Lemberg,  in  1866.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  more  works  which  are 
still  in  manuscript. 


Rapopovt 
Bappoltsweiler 
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BiDLior.RAPiiY :  Demlillzer.  KeWat  Yn.fi.  pp.  137  ft  mi..  Cra- 
ww,  ItW;  El.-aziir  Iiii-KdIk'H,  iTiirnt  Snfcrim.  p.  .•!,  mitt;, 
LemberK.  It*"-:  BuIkt,  .liw/ii  »'(ic»i,  pp.  U»-72. Criuow,  lOMo. 
8.  P-    Wl. 

Isaac  b.  Judah  ha-Kohen  Rapoport :  Pales- 
tinian rabbi  of  tlic  ciirlitciuth  cenHiry;  born  and 
died  at  Jerusalem,  a  liiipil  of  R.  Ile/.elsiali  da  Silva. 
After  a  journey  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  l.iahik- 
Ijah  fund,  he  was  elected  rabbi  of  Smyrna,  where  lie 
remained  forty  years.  At  an  advanced  age  ho  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  where  lie  was  appointed  to  a 
rabbinate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"BatteKeliunnah."  The  first  part  contains  responsa 
and  treatises  ou  the  posekini  (Smyrna,  1741);  the 
second  part  consists  of  sermons,  together  with 
studies  on  the  Talmud  (Sulonica,  1744). 

Bibliography  :  Furst.  Bihlititlieca  Judaica.  iil.  130-131. 
s,  J.  Z.  L. 

Jekuthiel     Susskind     (Siissel)    Rapoport : 

KnssianciiMimiinal  li-adcr;  Imni  \!<{)2;  died  in  .Minsk 
March  7,  1S72;  son  of  Hayyim  ha-Kohen,  rabbi  of 
Ostrog,  Volliynia  (d.  XH'.i'J).  and  great-graiulson  of 
]{.  llayyim  ha  Kohen  Hapoport  of  Slutsk  and  Lem- 
berg.  He  married  into  a  wealthy  family  of  Min.sk, 
where  ]w  settled.  His  extensive  Talmudic  knowl- 
edge and  his  piety  did  not  prevent  him  from  sym- 
pathizing with  the  progressive  movement  for  the 
spread  of  secular  knowledge  among  the  Jews  of 
Russia,  and  he  encouraged  Dr.  liilientlial.  who  vis- 
ited Minsk  on  his  tour  Ihrough  Russia  in  1842.  In 
IB.jfl  he  was  chosen  a  mend)er  of  the  rabbinical  com- 
mission which  met  the  following  year  in  St.  Peters- 
burg to  discuss  Jewish  alTairs.  He  and  his  brother 
Jacob,  rabbi  of  Ostrog,  published  their  father's 
"Mayim  Hayyim"  (Jilomir,  1857-58).  Jekuthiel 
left  two  sons,  Jacob  of  Warsaw  and  Wolf  of 
Minsk  (d.  1898),  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom 
married  Israel  Meisels,  rabbi  of  Siedlce. 

BinLiooRAPiiv:  AlUh  7.vil.  (Iis.hnl.  1K4!I,  p.  4:i">;  Ilii-.Vatifiiil, 
iil.UT,  llVi;  xvi..  No.  27;  JJn-Slmhar.  Ili.;i:i:i;  Lrhil  Amd- 
ritn.  p.  Si).  St.  l*etersl)ur(r,  IS.**!):  FiH'nn.  Ki'tuttct  YisracK  pp. 
3i:)-3H  ;  ElsL-nstjuluWiener,  Da'al  ^cdimhim.  pp.  174, 177,  St. 
Petersbiirtt,  lSi*7-!P8. 
s.  P.    Wl. 

Menahem  Rapoport.  See  K.\i'.\  (Porto),  JIex- 
AHKM   .ViSUAIIAM    IS.  Jacoh  iia-Koiien. 

lUCoritz  Rappaport:  Austrian  poet  and  physician  ; 
born  at  Lemberg  Jan.  lit,  18U8;  died  at  Vienna  .^la}-, 
28,  1880;  cousin  of  Solomon  Judah  LiJb  Rapoport. 
lie  received  his  early  education  at  home;  his  father 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Reform,  while  his  mother 
was  strongly  Oj-thoilox.  The  period  from  1823  to 
1832  Raitiiaporl  spent  in  Vienna,  attending  the  gym- 
nasium of  the  Benedictine  monks  and  studjing  med- 
icine at  the  university  (M.I).  1832).  Immediately 
after  graduating  he  cstablislied  himself  asa  physi- 
cian in  his  native  town.  For  forty  years  he  was  one 
of  the  leading  ])liysicians  of  Lemberg,  where  he  was 
appointed  chief  physician  at  the  Jewish  hospital. 
Rappaport  took  an  active  interest  in  the  w-clfare 
of  his  coreligionists,  spending  both  time  and  money 
in  behalf  of  the  synagogue,  the  school,  the  orphan 
asylum,  and  the  poorhouse.  From  1872  to  1878  he 
resided  in  Vienna;  in  1879  he  was  again  in  Lemberg; 
but  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Vienna. 

Moritz  Rappaport's  "  Moses,"  an  epic-lyric  poem  in 


five  cantos,  appeared  in  1842;  his  "IJoja/,/o,"  in 
18G3.  Under  the  title  "  Ilebrilisclie  Gesilnge"  he 
translated  Lamentations,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
"Lekah  Dodi,"  etc. 

BiBMor.RAPIIY;  Karpeles,  fjMWi.  ihr  JlUlischcii  Lilrrntur.U. 
lia;i-li:tii:    Wlmer  ami  Wiiiisihe.  J(l<li«/ic    Lillimtur.m. 
mi :  Alhl-  Ziit.  tks  Jwl.  issii.  p.  4-'7 :  l.-iiK.  p.  l.s:i  el  j»i,wi)u. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

Solomon  Judah  Lob  Rapoport :  Austrian  rabbi 
and  scholar;  born  at  Lemberg  .lune  I,  1790;  died  at 
Prague  Oct.  IG,  1867.  Thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources about  1817,  Rapoport  became  cashier  of  the 
meat-tax  farmers.  He  had  already  given  evidence 
of  marked  critical  ability,  though  his  writings  pre- 


Solonicin  .Iiidali  I.uli  Itapiiport. 

viously  published  were  of  a  light  character — poems, 
translations,  etc.  His  critical  talent,  however,  soon 
revealed  itself.  In  1834  lie  wrote  for"l'ikkure  lia- 
'Itf  im  "  an  article  on  the  independent  Jewish  tribes  of 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  Though  this  article  gained 
him  some  recognition,  a  more  permanent  impression 
was  made  by  his  work  on  Saadia  (Jaon  and  his  lime 
(published  in  the  same  journal  in  1829),  the  liist  of 
a  series  of  biographical  works  on  the  medieval  Jew- 
ish sages.  Recause  of  this  work  he  received  recog- 
nition in  the  scholarly  world  and  gained  many 
enthusiastic  friends,  especially  S.  D.  Luzzatto  (Bern- 
feld,  "Toledot  Shir."  p.  :«). 

By  this  time  Rapoport's  circumstances  had  be- 
come straitened.  In  1833  the  farming  of  the  meat- 
tax  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  left 
without  a  source  of  income.  lie  endeavored,  with 
the  aid  of  his  friends  Zunz  and  Luzzatto,  to  secure 
a  rabbinate  in  Berlin  or  in  Italy ;  but  for  a  position 
in  the  former  place  he  was  not  sutliciently  prolicieut 
in  German,  and  for  one  in  the  latter  he  had  not  the 
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rc'iuired  university  diploma.  TlieintcllectuulJews 
of  Brody,  tliereforc,  established  a  business  and  made 
Rapoport  its  superintendent  ("  Iggerot  Sbir,"  p.  259). 
In  1837  he  was  appointed,  through  the  endeavors  of  J. 
Perl  and  other  Jlaskilini,  rabbi  of  Tarnopol  ("  Kerem 
Hemed,"  iv.  241  cl  seq.),  and  in  1840 
Rabbi  rabbi  cjf  Prague.  Rapoport  was  con- 
at  Prague,  servative  in  his  religious  views.  His 
Orthodoxy  was  of  the  type  of  Zacha- 
rias  Frankel's.  He  wrote  "Torah  Or"  against  the 
radical  views  Geiger  had  expressed  in  his  "  Ur- 
sclirift,"  rebuked  Jost  for  taking  the  same  attitude 
in  his  "Tokahat  Megullah  "  (an  open  letter  to  the 
rabbis  assembled  at  Fraiikfort-on-tlie-Main  in  1845, 
publislieil  with  a  German  translation  by  Raphael 
Kirchheim,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1846:  see  p.  1), 
and  assumed  a  negative  attitude  toward  the  conven- 
tion of  German  rabbis  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1845. 

Rapoport  was  chieflj-  distinguished  as  a  critical 
investigator.     As  such  he  was  preceded  by  Zunz, 
Jost,  and  Krochmal,    though  in  his  researches  he 
was  independent  of  them.     He  differs  from  the  first 
two  in  that  he  is  deeper  and  more  thoroughgoing  in 
his  researches,  and  from  Krociuual  in  that  his  in- 
vestigations are  more  minute  and  detailed.     It  was 
in  virtue  of  this  excellence  that  Rapoport  succeeded, 
in  most  of  his  investigations,  in  establishing  histor- 
ical dates.     Thus  he  was  the   first  to  throw  light 
on  the  life  and  period  of  Siuxdia  Gaon 
Biog-         ("Toledot  Shir,"  p.  33).     He  did  sim- 
raphies.      ilar  service  in  connection  with  the  bi- 
ographies of  R.  Xatlian  (author  of  the 
"  'Aruk  "),  Hai  Gaon,  Eleazar  ha-Kalir  ("  Bikkure  ha- 
'Ittim,"  1840-41),  R.  Hananeel,  R.  Nissim(i*.  1842), 
and  others. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Rapoport,  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  notes  on  the  English  trans- 
lation of  "The  Travels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela " 
(Loudon,  1840-41);  "'Erek  Millin,"  encyclopedic 
dictionary  of  Judaism  (part  i. ,  Prague,  1852) ;  "  Dibre 
Shalom  we-Emet,"  iu  defense  of  Zacharias  Frankel 
against  the  attacks  by  the  Orthodox  (ih.  1861); 
"Xahalat  Yehudah,"  against  the  Hasidim  (written 
1861)  and  against  Geiger's  "Urschrift"  (Cracow, 
1868);  "Nahalat  Yehudah,"  strictures  on  "Ben  Yo- 
hai"  by  JL  Kuniz  (Lemberg,  1873);  "Zikkaron  la- 
iUiaronim,"  letters  to  Luzzatto  (Wilna,  1881);  "Ig- 
gerot  Shir,"  other  letters  (Przemysl,  1885);  an 
article  in  "Kerem  Hemed"  (v.  197  et  seq.)  on  the 
Chazars,  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  Karaites 
(this  article  regained  hiiu  the  lost  friendship  of  Luz- 
zatto) ;  various  other  articles  on  similar  subjects. 

BTm.infiKAriiv  :  Bi'rnfeld,  TnlcilDt  Sdic,  a  Wo?raphy  of  Rapo- 
IKirt  (lii-rlin.  Is'Hii  :  Halberstara.  Toledut  /i'iipiij«i)-(,  C'nicnw. 
lidH);  lilts  rinfniariinn  S.  J.  L.  RapiiftnrVs^  Vienna,  JS^J: 
Gratz,  lie.iili.  xi.  44'J  et  seq..  Leirsir,  l'.«Ki;  I.  H.  Wfiss,  Zik- 
riiiiiiliii,  pp.  8ti  it  se'i..  Warsaw,  l.sM  :  .ii'ilinek.  in  Neuzeit. 
WiT,  No.  W;  Piirei's.in  Hii-Sliiiltin-.  Isii'i  i  separate  fascicule): 
Ha~I{o'eh,  oriticisni  on  ttie  works  of  Rapoport  by  different 
si'liolars  (ofen,  IKiili;  Milsahagi,  .T'd.si,  strictures  on  tlie 
works  of  Zunz  and  Rapoport  Ub.  183"). 
s.  A.  S.  W. 

RAPPAPORT,  PHILIP:  American  lawyer 
and  journalist;  born  in  1845,  at  Fiirth,  Bavaria, 
where  he  was  educated.  Removing  to  the  United 
States  in  1866,  he  became  reporter  for  the  "  Frei- 
heitsfreiuid,"  iu  Pittsburg.     The  following  year  he 


held  the  edit<irship  of  a  German  daily  at  Wheeling. 
\V.  Va. ,  studying  l:iw  at  the  aime  time.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870  lie  removed  to  Cinein- 
nati,  where  he  became  assistant  editor  of  the  "Cou- 
rier." later  of  the  "  Volksblatt."  In  1874  he  went 
to  Indianapolis.  Ind.  and  took  up  the  practise  of 
law.  In  1881  lie  founded  the  "Indiana  Tribune," 
of  which  paper  lie  was  the  principal  owner  and 
editor  for  nineteen  years.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
practising  law  in  Indianapolis. 

A.  F.  T.  H. 

RAPPOLDI,  EDOUARD  :  Austrian  violinist : 
born  at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1839.  He  studied  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium  under .Jansa,  Hellmesberger, 
Bohm  (violin),  and  Scchter  (composition).  From 
1854  to  1K61  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vienna  court 
opera  orchestra,  and  made  successful  tours  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  B<lgium.  From  1861  to 
1866  he  was  concert-master  at  Rotterdam,  and  from 
1866  to  1870  conductor  at  Hilieck,  Stettin,  and 
Prague.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the 
violin  at  the  Konigliche  Hochschule  filr  Musik  in 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  1877,  when  he  be- 
came chief  instructor  in  the  violin  at  the  Dresden 
Conservatorium,  which  position  he  held  for  fifteen 
years.  Until  his  retirement  in  1898  he  was  also  con- 
cert-master of  the  Dresden  opera  orchestra.  In  1874 
he  married  Laura  Kalirer,  the  pianist. 

Though  a  violinist  of  the  first  rank,  Rappoldi  pre- 
fers artistic  interpretation  to  display.  He  is  also 
distinguished  as  a  cjuartet  player,  and  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  advancement  of  chamber-music 
in  Dresden.  His  compositions  include  symphonies, 
ciuartets,  sonatas,  and  songs  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. 

Bibliography:  LudwigHartmann. inJ/iwOfaiixc/w's  iroclicii- 
hlatt.  Leipsic.  ix.  4.sO:  Champlin.  r//r.  nf  Muitic  ami  Mititi- 
ciona;  Slendel.  Miu^-ihali^cltefi  KnnvertifttUmti-f^jrihini. 
s.  J.   So. 

RAPPOLTSWEILER  (French,  Ribeau- 
ville):  Town  of  Upper  Alsace.  The  earliest  known 
official  document  concerning  its  Jews  dates  from 
1321.  In  that  year  Louis  IV'.,  Emperorof  Germany, 
transferred  the  Jews  of  Rappoltsweiler  to  the  Sieiir 
de  Ribeaupierre  as  surety  for  a  loan  of  400  silver 
marks.  Ten  j-ears  later  they  were  pledged  by 
the  same  monarch  to  John  of  Rappoltstein.  In 
consequence  of  the  Armi.edeu  riots  of  1337  the 
Jews  of  Rappoltsweiler  were  partly  massacred  and 
partly  banished  by  the  Lord  of  Rappoltstein.  The 
emperor  at  first  threatened  the  perpetrators  of  these 
cruel  acts  with  severe  punishment  for  the  encroach- 
ment upon  his  property;  but  later  he  granted  in- 
demnity to  the  brotiiers  John  and  Anselme  of  R:ip- 
poltstein. 

In  1349  the  community  of  Rappoltsweiler  was 
comiiletely  annihilated  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
cution caused  by  the  Bl.\ck  De.vth.  Soon,  liow- 
ever,  .Tews  again  settled  in  the  town  and  maintained 
themselves  there  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  municipality  issued  a  decree  of  ban- 
ishment. Toward  the  middle  of  the  seventeeiitU 
century  they  were  again  allowed  to  settle  in  Rap- 
lioltsweiler,  under  the  condition  tliat  each  of  the 
first  ten  settlers  should  pay  a  yearly  protection  tax 
of  20  florins,  while  those  that  came  later  should  pay. 
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U'sitlfS  the  yi'iirly  tax.  200  livics  for  admission. 
ItippoltswciliT  lit  thf  fUil  of  the  scvenltriitli  ceu- 
tiiry  coiitnimd  iiboiit  20  Jewish  fnniilies;  in  1784 
these  Imd  inereused  to  SS  fiimilies.  comiirisiug  280 
persons.  Ipou  the  establislmieiit  of  consistories 
(1808)  Hiippoltswciler  became  part  of  the  cou- 
sistorial  di.>cese  of  Cohiiar.  The  rabbis  who  have 
liel.l  ollice  at  Happoltsweiler  during  tlie  hist  tifly 
years  have  been  Elijah  Lang  and  Weil  (the  present 
iucunilient). 

The  Jews  of  Rappultsweiler  nuniber(1905)  about 

210  in  a  total  population  of  6,100. 

BlBLiniiiurilv:  Kppi.lnt.'.  Lr.^  Jiiih  <iti  Mn,i,u  Age.  p    »1 ; 

Si-llfhl.  Ili«li,ir,  ih.-.jHi(Kd'Als,u>-.pp.  II.  U;  Iliu.su.  L  .11- 

mee  mi  XVII'  .s'i.Wf.  II.  5Hi;  SalMd.  .Vnr()/r<i(i)i/iiiiii.  pp. 


aw.  3W. 
I>. 


I.  Bu. 


KASCHKOW,  LAZAR  (ELEAZAK.) :  Ger- 
man pliysiiian  and  writer;  li(irn  at  Hu.sc  likuw.  prov- 
ince of  i'oseii.  171IS:  dieil  Aug.  2.  1870.  lie  received 
his  early  instruction  in  Hebrew  from  his  father,  who 
was  the  local  rabbi,  and  at  an  early  age  took  a 
position  as  tutor  at  Neissc,  where  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  ".secunda  "  of  the  gynuiasiuni  of  tliat 
city.  After  his  graduation  he  studied  medicine  at 
the  fniversity  of  Budapest,  and  was  then  appointed 
surgeon  in  the  Austrian  army,  but  was  obliged  to 
resign  because  of  his  writings  on  behalf  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  J<-ws.  He  then  began  to  prac- 
tiSE  at  Mad  in  the  county  of  Tokay,  but  being  soon 
forced  to  give  up  this  work  on  account  of  ill  health, 
he  engaged  in  tutoring  and  writing.  From  this 
period  dates  his  liistory  "Kerot  Verne  'Olani."  while 
iiis  dramatic  poem  "  Amnon  we-Tamnr"  (Hreslau. 
1832)  is  a  product  of  his  youth.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  composed  his  epitaph,  in  which  ho  related 
the  story  of  his  life. 

BlBiiocRAPHT:  Furst.  miil.  Juil,  111.  ISi;  Slltwnimnn.  In  Hii- 
Mawiiil.  IWU.  No.  Si  ;  Zeltlln,  liiliL  I>i,M-MiwM!'.  11.  ->S3. 
s.  M.    L.    B. 

RASCHKOW,  StJSSKIND:  German  poet, 
died  at  Bicslau  April  12,  183G.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  fuUowing  works;  "  Yosef  we-Asenat,"  a  drama 
(1817);  "  I.Iayyc  Shimshon,"  an  epic  poem  (1824): 
and  "Tal  Yaldut,"  poems  and  proverbs  (183.5). 

BiBLioCiRAPnv:  Ziinz.  MDiialxtaiie.KvTUn.  1S72:  SlHlnsohnel- 
diT.  Cnt.  Bodl.  col.  MH;  Winter  nnil  WQnsclie,  DU  JUilisclu- 
Littcriitui.  vol.  111.,  .«.  i.Tn-ves.  IsiUl. 

11.  U.  I     W.\l{. 

RASCHPITZ   (KASCHWITZ),    HAYYIM : 

Sdoihiriif  till' scvcnt<'iiitli  (  riiluiy  ;  niarlyred.  prob- 
ably at  Prague.  He  wrote  the  prayer  "lyyun  Te- 
fillah,"  on  the  persecutions  and  the  martyrdoms  of 
Pmgue  (2d  ed.,  Amsterdam.  1071;  4th  cd..  Dessau, 
1671;  otli  ed.,  with  German  tiansl.  by  Zebi  Ilirsch 
Kaidanover,  Frankfort-on-the  Main,  1709). 

Bini.in<:RArilv  :  Ztilner.  Cat.  Hchr.  liiKiha  Brit.  Mux.  p.  IS): 
U«-nJiu'oli.  i>fnr  lia-Scfarim,  p.  4a7:  Slelnscbneldcr,   Cat. 
anil.  cuU.  832-t»l. 
s.  S.   O. 

RASHBA.     See  Adret,  Solomon  ben  Abk.\- 

IIAM 

RASHBAM.     Si  .  Samiki.   iii;n  MkKh. 

KASHI  (SOLOMON  BAR  ISAAC):  French 
commentiitor  on  liible  and  Talmud;  born  at  Troves 
in  1040;  died  there  July  13,  110.5.  His  fame  iias 
made  him  the  subject  of  many  legends.     The  name 


of  Yarl.ii,  applied  to  him  as  earlj"  as  the  si.xteeuth 
century,  originated  in  a  confusion  of  Solomon  bar 
Isiiac  with  one  Solomon  de  Lunel.  and  a  further  error 
caused  the  town  of  Lunel  to  be  regardeil  as  Uashi's 
birthplace.  In  reality  he  was  u  native  of  Troycs, 
where,  a  century  ago,  butcher-shops  were  si  ill  shown 
which  were  bull  t  on  the  .site  of  his  d  welling  and  w  hich 
Hies  were  saiil  never  to  enter.  U.  Simon  the  Elder 
was  his  maternal  uncle ;  but  a  genealogy  invented  at 
a  later  date  assigned  this  relationship  to  the  tannajo- 


Rashl  Chapel  at  Worms. 

(From  ft  phot(i);raf>h.) 

hanan  ha-.Sandalar.  According  to  tradition,  Rashi's 
father  carried  his  religious  zeal  so  far  that  he  cast  into 
the  sea  a  gem  that  was  much  coveted  by  Christians, 
whereujion  he  heard  a  nijstcrious  voice  which  fore- 
told hiiM  the  birth  of  a  noble  son.  Legend  states 
also  that  his  mother,  imperiled  in  one  of  the  nar- 
row streetsof  Wormsduring  her  pregnancy,  pressed 
against  a  wall,  which  opened  to  receive  her.  This 
miraculous  niche  is  still  show  n  there,  as  well  as  the 
bench  from  which  Hashi  taught.     As  a  matter  of 

fact,  however,  Kashi  merely  studied 

His  at  Worms  for  a  time,  his  first  teacher 

Teachers,     being  Jacob  b.  Yakar.  of  whom  he 

speaks  with  great  veneration.  After 
Jacob's  death  his  place  was  successively  tilled  by 
Isiiac  ben  Eli-azar  ha-Levi,  or  Segau  Lewiyah,  and 
by  Uashi's  relative  I.saac  b.  Judah,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Mayence,  a  school  rendered  illustrious 
through  R.  Gersliom  b.  Judah  (the  "Light  of  the 
Exile ''),  who  may  be  regarded  as  liashi's  precursor, 
although  he  was  never  his  teacher. 

Tradition  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Rashi 
never  made  the  extensive  journey  through  I'Airope, 
Asia  and  Africa  which  have  been  attributed  to  him. 
and  accounts  of  which  have  been  embellished  with 
details  of  a  meeting  with  Mainionidcs  and  of  Riishi's 
marriage  at  Prague.  About  the  age  of  twenty- 
live  he  seems  to  jiave  left  his  masters,  with  whom 
lie  always  maintained  most  friendly  relations.  His 
return  to  Troyes  was  epoch-making,  for  thenceforth 
the  schools  of  Champagne  and  northern  France  were 
destined  to  rival,  and  shortly  to  supplant,  those  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces.     Rashi  most  likely^xcrcised 
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tlif  functions  of  rabbi  in  his  native  city,  but  lie 
seems  to  liave  depended  for  support  cliiefly  on  his 
vineyards  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  About 
1070  he  founded  a  school  which  attracted  many  dis- 
ciples and  which  became  still  more  important  after 
the  death  of  his  own  preceptors.  His  most  noted 
pupils  were  Simhah  of  Vitry  and  Shemaiah,  who 
were  his  kinsmen,  and  Judah  b.  Abraham,  Joseph 
b.  Judah,  and 
Jacob  b.  Sam- 
son. He  had  no 
sons,  but  three 
da  ughters,  of 
whiim  Miriam 
and  Jochebed 
married  two  of 
his  pupils,  Ju- 
dah b.  Xathan 
a  n  d  M  e  i  r  b. 
Samuel;  so  that 
his  family  be- 
came, in  a  sense, 
the  diffusers  of 
nibbiuical  learn- 
ing in  France. 

Rashi's  train- 
ing bore  fruit  in 
his  c  o  m  m  e  n  - 
taries,  possibly 
begun  while  he 
was  still  in  Lor- 
raine. His  last 
years  were  sad- 
dened by  the 
massacres  which 
took  place  at  the 
outset  of  the 
first  Crusade 
(1095-1096),  in 
which  he  lost 
relatives  and 
friends.  One 
legend  connects 
his  name  with 
that  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  to 
w  hom  he  is  said 
to  have  foretold 
the  defeat  of 
his  expedition : 
while  another 
tradition  attrib-  luteriorof  ttn- i: .  i 

utes    to    him    a  iFr«m.(.b 

journey  to  Bar- 
celona, in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  seek  a  man 
indicated  to  him  in  a  dream  as  destined  to  be  his 
comrade  in  paradise.     Another  legend  further  states 
that  lie  died  and  was  buried  in  Prague. 

J.  M.  Lin. 

Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  was  first 
printed  without  the  te.xt  at  Reggio  in  1475  (the  tirst 
dated  Hebrew  book  printed);  live  years  later  it  was 
reprinted  in  square  characters.  Its  tirst  appearance 
with  the  text  was  at  Bologna  in  1482,  the  commen- 
tary being  given  in  the  margin;  this  was  the  first 
commentary  so  printed.     Since  that  date  there  have 


been  published  a  great  many  editions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch with  Rashi's  commentary  only.  At  different 
periods  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared 
with  his  commentary:  the  Five  Scrolls  (Bologna, 
c.  1484);  the  Five  Scrolls,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Xehe 
miali  (Naples,  1487j;  Job,  Psalms.  Proverbs,  and 
Daniel  (Salonica,  1515);  the  Pentateuch,  the  Five 
Scrolls,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles  (Venice.  1517).     The 

editio  princeps 
of  Rashi  on  tlic 
whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  was 
called"  Mikra'ot 
Gedolot"  (ib. 
1525),  in  which, 
however,  of 
Proverbsandthe 
books  of  Job 
and  Daniel  the 
text  alone  was 
given.  Owing 
to  its  impor- 
tance, Rashi's 
commentary 
was  translated 
into  Latin  by 
Christian  schol- 
ars of  the  seven- 
teenthandeight- 
lenth  centuries, 
>"iTie  parts  sev- 
iral  times.  The 
most  complete 
Latin  translation 
is  that  of  John 
Frederick  Breit- 
haupt,  which 
appeared  at 
Got  ha:  on  the 
Pentateuch, 
1710;  on  the 
Prophets,  the 
twelve  Minor 
Prophets.  Job, 
and  Psalms, 
1713;  on  the 
Eiirlier  Prophets 
and  the  Ilagi- 
ographa,  1714. 
The  whole  com- 
mentary on  the 
I  :.,;;   ;  a,  iV.jrius.  Pentiitcuch  was 

'■""I''  translated     into 

German  by  L. 
Dukes  (Pnigue,  1838),  and  parts  of  it  were  translated 
into  Judieo-German  by  Judah  Lob  Bresch  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  (Cremona,  15G0).  and  likewise 
by  Jacob  b.  Isaac  in  his  "  Sefer  ha-Maggid  "  (Prague, 
1576). 

No  other  commentaries  have  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  supercommentaries  as  those  of  Rashi. 
The  best  known  of  these  supercommentaries  are: 
the  "bi'urim"  of  Israel  Isserlein  (Venice.  1519>;  the 
"  Sefer  ha-Mizralii"  of  Elijah  Miziiihi  (I'i.  15'27):  the 
"  Keli  Yakar"  of  Solomon  Ephniini  of  Lenchitza 
(Lublin,  1602);  and  finally  the  most  popular  one, 
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till'  ••  Siftf  niiUiimim  "  of  Slmbbitlmi  Buss  (nppciiriiig 
in  imiiiy  IViituti'iuli  iilitimis  by  tlic  side  of  Huslii's 
iiimini'iiturv.) 

IJiisliis  <"oniiiM'iitniy  on  tlic  Talimul  covers  the 
Mishimli  (only  i"  I'lose  treiUises  where  there  is  Ge- 
iimra)  iiiiil  the  Cieiimiii.  In  the  viirious  editions 
Itiishi  is  iissuineil  to  ineliuk' all  the  treatises  of  tlie 
Talmud,  with  the  exreption  of  iMak- 
Lacun»  in  k<>t  from  19b  to  end,  Buba  Baira  from 

Talmud  2!»b  lo  end.  and  Nedarini  from  22b  to 
Commenta-  end.  Modern  scholars,  liowever.  liave 
ries.  shown  that  the  eomnientaries  on  the 

followini;  treatises  do  not  belong  to 
l{a^lli;  Keritot  and  Me'ilah  (Ziniz.  iu  Iiis  "Zeit- 
schrift,"  p.  3()H),  Mo'ed  Kalan  (lieifmann,  in  "  Jlo- 
ualsselirift."iii.  329.  whoeredils  the  commentary  on 
this  treatise  lo  (Jershon  Jle'or  ha-Golah).  Na/.ir  and 
Nedarim  (allotted  by  Heifniann.  I.e..  to  Isaiah  di 
Tnini),  and  Ta'anit  (Azulai,  "Sheni  ha  Gedolim,"  i. 
168).  Hashi's  commentary  on  the  treatise  Berakot 
■was  printed  with  the  text  at  Soneino  in  1483. 


The  editio  jirinceps  of  the  whole  of  the  Talmud, 
with  Rashi,  is  that  of  Venice,  l")20-22.  Kasliis 
mishnaie  commentary  was  printed  with  the  Basel 
l.")80  (the  order  TohoVof)  and  the  Lefjliorn  1()54  (all 
six  orders)  editions.  A  commentary  on  Pirke  Abot 
was  printed,  with  the  text,  at  JIantua  in  l.")GO  and 
was  attributed  to  Hashi;  the  critics,  however,  doubt 
that  the  commentary  is  his  work.  Hashi'sTalinudic 
commentjiry  was  soon  afterward  the  object  of  severe 
criticism  by  the  tosatists,  who  designated  it  under 
the  term  •'kontres"  (pamphlet).  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  .Joshua  lliischel  b.  Joseph,  in  his 
'■  Maginne  Shelonioh  "  (Amsterdam,  1715),  a  work 
covering  several  treatises,  defended  Rashi  against 
the  attacks  of  the  tosatists. 

Other  works  attributed  to  Rashi  are;  commen- 
taries on  Genesis  Rabbah  (Venice,  ITiGS;  not  Raslii's 
according  to  Jacob  Emden  in  his  " 'Ez  Abot," 
Preface) and  Exodus  Rabliah  (Vatican  MS.):  "Sefer 
ha-Pardes, "  a  collection  of  halakot  and  decisions  (a 
compendium,  entitled  "  Likkute  ha-Pardes  "  |  Venice, 
1  *)19].  was  made  about  1320  by  Samuel  of  Bamberg) ; 
"Siildur  Rashi."  mentioned  in  Tos.  Pes.  114  (MS. 
owned  by  Luzzatto);  "Dine  Nikkur  ha-Basar" 
(Mantua,  LWO).  laws  of  porging.  Several  decisions 
found  in  the  "  Sefer  ha-Pardes  "  are  se])arately  <i\uited 
as  Rashi's.  Raslii's  responsum  to  the  rabbis  of  Au- 
xerre  was  published  by  Geigerin  his  "Melo  Chofna- 
jim  "  (p.  3;i,  Berlin.  1840).     Two  other  responsa  are 


to  be  found  in  Judali  b.  Asher's  "Zikron  Yehudah  " 
(pp.  50a,  52b,  Berlin,  1846),  and  twenty-eight  were 
published  by  Baer  Goldberg  in  his  "  Hefes  Mat- 
niouim  "  (Berlin,  184")).  Rashi  was  also  a  liturgist; 
three  selihot  of  his,  beginning  respectively:  "  Adonai 
Elohelia-/Jeba'ot,"  "  Az  terem  nimtahu,"and  "  Tannot 
zarot  lo  nukal,"  are  found  in  the  selihot  editions; 
liis  hymn  on  the  unity  of  God  ("Shir  'al  ahdut  lia- 
bore'')  has  not  vet  been  published. 

.1.  "  M.  Sel. 

Rashi's  attainments  appear  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remcmbeie<l  that  he  confined  himself  to 
Jewish  fields  of  learning.  Legend  notwitlislandiug, 
he  knew  neither  foreign  languages,  except  French 
and  a  few  words  of  German,  nor  seetdar  science, 
save  something  of  the  practical  arts.  But  in  Bib- 
lical and  rabbinical  literature  his  learning  was  both 
extensive  and  reliable,  and  his  numerous  (juotations 
show  that  he  was  familiar  with  nearly  all  the  He- 
brew and  Aramaic  works  of  his  predecessors.  Rashi's 
celebrity  rests  upon  his  coninienlaries  on  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud,  this  vast  task  of  elucidation  being 
entirely  his  own,  except  for  a  few  books  in  the  one 
and  certain  treati.ses  in  the  other.  They  are  not  con- 
secutive commentaries,  but  detached  glosses  on  dilli- 
cult  terms  or  phrases.  Their  ju-imary 
His  Com-  quality  is  perfect  clearness:  Rashi's 
mentaries.  exidanations  always  seem  adequate. 
He  manifestsalsoa  remarkable  facility 
in  the  elucidation  of  obscure  or  disputed  points,  re- 
curring, whenever  he  finds  it  necessary,  to  schemata. 
His  language  is  not  only  clear,  but  precise,  taking 
into  consideration  the  actual  context  and  the  jirob- 
able  meaning  and  reproducing  every  varying  shade 
of  thought  aiul  signification.  Yet  it  is  never  diffuse; 
its  terseness  is  universally  conceded.  A  single  word 
frequently  suffices  to  summarize  a  remark  or  antiei- 
Jiale  a  question. 

Hashi  sometimes  translates  wordsand  entire  jiropo- 
sitions  into  Kreneli,  these  passages,  written  in  He- 
brew characters  and  forming  an  inti'gral  jiart  of  the 
text,  being  called  "la'azim."  Rashi  was  not  the 
first  to  employ  them,  but  he  greatly  extended  their 
use  by  adopting  them.  His  conuiientaries  contain 
3,157  la'azim,  forming  a  vocabulary  of  2,000  words, 
a  certain  nundier  of  which  are  contained  in  later 
Hebr<-w-French  glossaries.  These  glosses  are  of 
value  not  only  asexiiressious  of  the  author's  thought, 
but  as  providing  material  f(ir  the  reconstruction  of 
Old  French,  both  phonologieally  and  lexicographic- 
ally. It  is  not  dillieult  to  retransliferafe  them  into 
French,  as  they  are  transcribed  according  to  a  defi- 
nite system,  despite  frequent  corruptions  by  the 
copyists.  A  large  number  of  manuscripts  were  read 
and  much  material  bearing  on  the  la'azim  was  col- 
lected by  Arseiie  Darniesteter,  but  the  work  was 
interrui>ted  by  his  death. 

The  Biblical  commentaries  are  Itased  on  the  Tar- 
gumim  and  the  Masorah,  which  Rashi  follows,  al- 
though without  servile  imitation.  He  knew  and 
used  the  almost  contemporary  writings  of  Moses 
ii.\-D.\i(8ii.\N  of  Narbonne  and  of  Menahem  b.  Helbo, 
of  whom  the  former  confined  himself  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  while  the  latter  conceded  m\ich 
to  the  Haggadah.  The  two  principal  sources  from 
which  Rashi  derived  his  exegesis  were  the  Talmudic- 
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midrasLic  literature  and  the  liermeneutic  processes 
which  it  emphjys — the  "  pesliat  "  and  tlie  "derash." 
Haslii,  unfortuuatelv,  attributed  too  great  impor- 
tance to  the  second  process,  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  first,  although  he  intended  it,  as  he  states  on 
several  occasions,  only  to  elucidate  the  simple,  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  text.  To  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers he  entrusted  the  honorable  task  of  comple- 
ting the  reaction  against  the  tendencies  of  his  age, 
for  his  own  scientific  education  was  not  without 
deficiencies.  His  grammatical  knowledge  was  ob- 
viously inadequate,  although  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  Judteo-Spauish  grammarians 
jMeuahem  b.  Saruk  ami  Dunash  b.  Labrat,  and  had 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Rashi's 
qualifications  for  his  task,  and  even  his  faults,  have 
made  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  particularly  on 
the  Pentateuch,  especially  suitable  for  general  read- 
ing and  edification,  and  have  won  for  him  the  epi- 
thet of  "  Parshandatha "  (Estb.  ix.  7),  taken  by 
some  writers  as  "  parshan  data"  (=  "interpreter  of 
the  Law  "). 

Rashi's  commentaries  on   the   Talnuid   are  more 

original  and  more   solid  in  tone  than  those  ou  the 

Scriptures.   Some  were  revised  by  the  author  him.self. 

while  others  were  written  down  by  his 

On  the       pupils.     Here,  as  in  his  Biblical  exege- 

Talmud.  sis,  he  followed  certain  models,  among 
them  the  commentaries  of  his  teachers, 
of  which  he  often  availed  himself,  although  he  some- 
times refuted  them.  Like  them,  and  sometimes  in 
opposition  to  them,  Rashi  began  by  preparing  a 
rigid  recension  of  the  Talmud,  which  has  become 
the  received  text,  and  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
most  logical,  even  though  not  invariably  authentic. 
To  explain  this  text  he  endeavored  to  elucidate  the 
whole,  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
and  discussions  of  the  Geraara,  striving  to  explain 
the  context,  granunar,  and  etymology,  as  well  as 
obscure  words,  and  to  decide  the  meaning  and  im- 
port of  each  opinion  advanced.  He  was  seldom 
superficial,  but  studied  the  context  thoroughl}-. 
considering  every  possible  meaning,  while  avoid- 
ing distortion  or  artificiality.  He  frequently  availed 
himself  of  parallel  passages  in  the  Talmud  itself, 
or  of  other  productions  of  Talmudic  literature: 
and  when  perplexed  he  would  acknowledge  it 
without  hesitation.  A  list  of  general  rules  to  which 
he  conforms  and  which  may  be  found  in  his  Biblical 
commentaries  presents  the  rudiments  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bible,  resembling  the  collection  of  prin- 
ciples formulated  by  him  in  his  commentaries  on 
the  Talmud  and  constituting  an  admirable  Talmudic 
methodology.  These  commentaries  contain,  more- 
over, a  mass  of  valuable  data  regarding  students  of 
the  Talmud,  and  the  history,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Whether  they 
were  derived  from  written  sources,  oral  tradition,  or 
imagination,  their  consistency  and  ingenuity  are 
praised  byscholar.s,  who  frequently  draw  upon  them 
for  material. 

As  a  rule,  Rashi  confined  himself  strictly  to  coni- 
mentatorial  activity,  although  he  frequentl_y  deemed 
it  necessary  to  indicate  what  was  the  halakah,  the 
definite  solution  of  a  problem  in  cases  in  which 
such  a  solution  was  the  subject  of  controversy  or 


doubt,  or  could  not  readily  be  discerned  amid  the 
mass  of  Talmudic  controversy,  or  was  indispensjible 
for  a  clear  comprehension  either  of  a  text  under 
considerati(m  or  of  passages  relating  to  it.  In  every 
case  Rashi's  authority  carried  a  weight  equal  to  that 
of  the  leading  "  posekim,"  and  it  would  liave  had 
still  more  iuduencc  if  his  rulings  and  his  responsa, 
which  his  disciples  carefully  noted — as  they  did  also 
even  his  slightest  acts  and  gestures — had  been  imited 
in  one  collection,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spanish 
and  German  Talmudists,  instead  of  being  scattered 
through  a  number  of  cotnpilations.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  collections  are:  the  "Sefer  ha- 
Pardes,"  often  attributed  to  Rashi  himself,  but  in 
reality  composed  of  two  others,  one  of  which  was 
probably  made  by  Rashi's  pupil  Shemaiah :  the 
"Sefer  lia-Orah,"  also  compiled  from  two  other 
works,  the  first  containing  fragments  which  appar- 
ently date  from  the  lime  of  Rashi's  followers:  the 
"Sefer  Issur  we-Hetter":  the  "Mahzor  Vitry."  a 
more  homogeneous  work  (with  additions  by  Isaac  b. 
Dorbolo),  compiled  by  Simhah  of  Vitry,  a  pupil  of 
Rashi,  who  introduced  into  it,  in  the  order  of  the 
events  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  his  teacher's  laws 
of  jurisprudence  and  his  responsa.  The  first  and 
fourth  of  these  works  were  published  respectively 
at  Constantinople  in  ISOo  and  at  Berlin  in  1892,  and 
editions  of  the  remain- 
ing two  have  been  pro- 
jected bj'  Buber. 

The  responsa  of  Rashi 
throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  character  of  both 
their  author  and  his 
period.  The  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion  are 
the  wine  of  non-Jews 
and  the  relations  between 
.lews  and  baptized  Jews 
(possibly  an  echo  of  the 
times  of  the  Crusades). 
In  his  solutions  of  these 
Rashi  shows  sound 
judgment  and  much 
mildness.  No  high  de- 
gree of  praise,  however, 
can  beawarded  to  several 
liturgical  poems  attrib- 
uted to  Rashi,  for  tliej' 

rank  no  higher  than  the  bulk  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  although  their  style  is  smooth  and 
flowing  and  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  sadness  and  a 
sincere  and  tender  love  of  God. 

If  the  merit  of  a  work  be  proportionate  to  the 
scientific  activity  which  it  evokes,  the  literature  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  influence 
His  which  it  exerts,  few  books  can  sur- 

Influence.  pass  those  of  Rashi.  His  writings  cir- 
culated with  great  rapidity,  and  his 
commentary  ou  the  Talmud  greatly  extended  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  thus  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Talmudic  schools  in  France,  which  soon  came 
to  be  of  great  importance,  especially  those  at  Troyes, 
Ramerupt,  Dampierre,  Paris,  and  Sens.  His  two 
sons-in-law,  Judah  b.  Nathan  (RIBaX)  and  Meir  b. 
Samuel,  and  especially  the  hitter's  three  sons,  Sam- 
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iicl  (HiiSHBttM),  Jiuliih.  ami  Jacob  (K.  Tarn),  were 
(hi-  first  (if  It  succession  of  tosatists  who  were  closely 
ideiilitieil  in  work  and  melliods  with  Rashi.  The 
achievements  of  their  leader  in  Biblical  exegesis,  a 
favorite  study  of  almost  all  of  the  tosatists,  were 
e(nmlly  lasting  and  prodiietive,  even  thoutrh  later 
commentaries,  written  in  imitation  of  Hashi's,  at 
times  surpass  their  model.  Samuel  b.  MeVr,  Joscidi 
I;Cara,  Joseph  IJekor  Slior,  an<i  Eliezer  of  Heaugency 
are  the  best  known  but  liy  no  means  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  this  brilliant  Fiench  school,  which  has 
never  won  the  recognition  which  its  originality, 
simplicity,  and  boldness  merit. 

The  fame  of  Hash!  soon  sjiread  beyond  the  bouiiil- 
aries  of  northern  France  and  the  German  provinces 
of  the  Rhine.  Shortly  after  his  deal  h  he  was  known 
not  only  in  Provence,  but  in  Spain  and  even  in  the 
East.  The  Spanish  e.\egetcs.  among  them  Alirahani 
ibn  Ezra  and  Nahmanidcs,  and  sucii  Talmudists  as 
Zemhiah  Gerondi,  recogni7,e<l  his  authority,  although 
at  tirst  they  frequently  combalted  his  oiiiuions.  In 
France  itself,  however,  repeated  expulsions  by  suc- 
cessive kings  and  the  burning  of  Hebrew  books,  as 
at  Paris  in  1340,  .scattered  the  Jews  and  destroyed 
their  institutions  of  learning.  Throughout  these 
persecutions  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  with  the 
commentaries  of  Kashi,  were  their  inseparable  com- 
panions, and  were  often  their  supreme  as  well  as  their 
only  solace,  and  the  chief  bond  of  their  religious 
unity. 

The  French  Jews  carried  their  literature  with 
them  and  diffused  it  among  foreign  communi- 
ties, in  which  its  popularity  steadily  increased. 
Hashi's  commentaries  on  thi^  Talmud  became  the 
text-book  for  rubbis  and  students,  and  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  the  conuuon  study  of  the 
people.  The  iiopularity  of  the  works  extended  to 
their  author,  and  innumerable  legends  were  woven 
about  his  name,  while  illustrious  families  claimed 
descent  from  him.  This  luiiversal  esteem  is  attested 
by  the  numerous  works  of  which  his  commentaries 
were  the  subject,  among  them  being  the  supercom- 
mentarics  of  Elijah  Jlizrahi  and  Shabbethai  Ha.ss. 
which  have  passed  through  numerous  editions 
and  copies,  while  I{ashi's  commentary  on  tlii'  Pen- 
tateuch is  the  tirst  Hebrew  work  of  which  the 
dale  of  publication  is  known  (Reggio,  Feb 
1475). 

Hashi's  intluence  was  not  confined  to  Jewish  cir- 
cles.    Thus  the  French  monk  Nicolas  de  Lyre  (d. 
1340),  the  author  of  the  "Po.still;o  Per- 

Outside  petuie"  on  the  Bible,  was  largely  de- 
Influence,  pendenton  thecomnientariesof  Hashi, 
which  he  regarded  as  an  oflicial  re- 
pository of  rabbinical  traditi<in,  although  his  ex- 
planations occasionally  dilfered  from  theirs.  Nico- 
las in  his  turn  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
JIarlin  Luther,  whose  exegesis  thus  owes  nuicli,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  the  Jewish  scholar  of  Troyes. 
In  the  same  century  the  humanists  took  up  the 
study  of  grammar  and  exegesis,  then  long  neglected 
among  the  Jews,  and  these  Christian  Hebraists  stud- 
ied the  Commentaries  of  Hashi  as  interpretations  au- 
thorized by  the  Synagogue.  Partial  translations  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  were  published  ;  and 
at  length  a  complete  version  of  the  whole,  based  on 


the  maiuiseripts,  was  published  by  Brcitbaupt  at 
Gotha  (1710-13). 

Among  the  Jews  them.selves,  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  such  Talmudists  as  Joel 
.SIrkes,  Solomon  Luria,  and  Samuel  Edels  brought 
to  the  study  of  Hashi  both  profound  learning  and 
critical  acumen  ;  but  it  was  Hapoport  and  Weiss,  by 
their  extensive  use  of  his  writings,  who  created  the 
scientific  study  of  the  Talmud.  Mendelssohn  and 
his  school  of  bi'urists  revived  the  exegesis  of  the  ]ie- 
.shatand  employed  Hashi's  commentaries  constantly, 
even  attempting  an  iuter])retation  of  the  French 
glosses. 

The  name  of  Rashi  is  inseparably  connected  with 
Jewish  learning.  In  1823  Zunz  wrote  his  biogra- 
])hy ;  Heidenheim  sought  to  vindicate  him,  even 
when  he  was  wrong;  Luzzatto  praised  him  enthusi- 
astically ;  Weissdevoted  a  monograph  to  him  which 
decided  many  problems;  while  Geiger  turned  his 
attention  especially  to  the  school  of  tosafists  of  which 
Hashi  was  the  founder,  and  Berliner  published  a 
critical  edition  of  Rashi's  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

Rashi's  lack  of  scientific  method,  imfortunately, 
prevents  his  occupying  the  rank  in  the  domain  of 
exegesis  merited  by  his  other  qualities.  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  his  reiiutation  has  suffered  little,  for 
while  it  is  true  that  he  was  merely  a  commentator, 
the  works  on  which  he  wrote  were  the  Bible  and  the 
Talmud,  and  his  commentaries  carry  a  weight  and  au- 
thority which  have  rendered  them  inseparable  from 
the  text.  Even  if  his  work  is  inferior  in  creative 
power  to  some  productions  of  Jewish  literature,  it 
has  exercised  a  far  wider  influence  than  any  one  of 
them.  His  is  one  of  the  master-minds  of  rabbiiucal 
literature,  on  which  he  has  left  the  iminint  of  hi.s 
predominant  characteristics — terseness  and  clear- 
ness. His  work  is  popular  among  all  classes  of  Jews 
because  it  is  intrinsically  Jewish. 

BiBLiOGRAPMY  :  Zunz,  Salomtui  h.  Isanc^  Orvaiuit  Rasehiy 
in  y.iil.irhrift  fllr  die  Wi.isoixcliaft  (lis  JiKliiitliiimn,  ISIili, 
P().  ;.'77-;W4  (Hebrew  Irausl.,  with  additional  null's,  hy  liloeh, 
I.eiriliiTf.',  istd;  2il  p(i.,  Warsaw,  ISIK);  idem.  .s.  /'.;  idem, 
lAttritlitruisch.;  Weiss.  liiililn  nil  Slirjiniiith  littr  Yizlufk, in 
Ikt-Tiihimd.  ii., Nos.  li-lo  (reprinted  us  part  ii.  nf  Tiilniiit'Gc- 
iliilf  I'Lv/iKf,  Vienna,  1.SS2);  (fempps,  Lf  lliOiUiii  Siilomitn 
linsrliK  in  L\Lnitutiirr-  ArhniinstraUf  .  .  .  tin  l)ijinyti-- 
lilillt  ilr  r,l»/ic,  ISliS,  part  ii..  pp.  3  i(  .so/.;  Clement-Mullet, 
Ditrumi  tils  pour  Sirrir  a  I'lli'^liihT  ilti  fiithhiii  Siihtm'tii, 
FiUtile  haac, in  M'lihiires  ill  III  Si'iii'i,'-  ,rA{iiiiiilliiic  .  .  . 
<lu  Dfpartement  di-  r  A  II  hi .  l,s.Vi,  xix.  I  Ci  i  (  .mi;.;  idem, /*o- 
Asics  nil  Si'iirliot  Allrilmn  sd  linscltiAn  Mnnuiii  s  di:  la  Sit- 
ciiHi'  Aniih'iniiiui:  ili  I'Aulii;  Isfti,  x.\.  131-1 1:;;  C,r,\l/..Gcxll. 
vl.  (Ilel>r.  transl.,  vnl.  iv.,  Wiirsaw,  1S!M):  Krimlieiir,  llcischi 
nis  Hi  fill  I.  lliille,  1.S.S2;  Geiger,  J\'i(c'c  Nii'iiitiuiiiii,  lierlin, 
1847;  idem,  rnrsi'liatiilata;  die  Niirdftttiizunisfhe  K.rrijc- 
ti-tmcliidi.  I.eipsie,  18."!.");  Tj'vy.  I>if  Ejnii'i'c  I"!  den  Fran- 
zi'ixi.icliiii  hiiiclilcn.ii>.  lH7:i;  Berliner,  Hiisrlii,  Cuinmenlar 
znm  I'liiliitiiieh,  Introdurtion.  Berlin,  IstKi ;  iilem,  Zur 
Cliariil.lirislU;  ItnsehVs^  in  Kiitifmann  OediiiUhiuh;  idem. 
'/Mr  (lestli.  drr  Iia,iehi-Ciimnientare,  19(14;  !)armest<;ter, 
KeUilucs  SeieiiUnijuex,  vel.  I.,  Parts,  1890;  Weiss,  Dnr.  iv. 
;Kl-;m;  winter  and  Wunselje,  Jlldiachc  Lilteridur,  11.  276 
ft  .sf';.,  4.W.  iW. 

.1.  M.  Liii. 

KASHI  CHAPEL.  SeeH.vsui;  Wohms. 
RATHAUS,  ABRAHAM  B.  MENAHEM 
MANISH:  Russian  iiioneer  of  the  "haskalah" 
movement;  died  in  Berdychev  Jan.  6,  1886,  at  an 
advanced  age.  One  of  the  first  in  Berdj'chev  to  be- 
come iuibued  with  the  spirit  of  piogress,  he  sympa- 
thized with  theeiTorts  of  the  Ru.ssian  government 
under  Nicholas  I.  to  spread  secular  knowledge 
among   the  Jews   of  Russia.     When    Lilientiiau 
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ji.iiiriiycd  tliroiigli  Kussia  to  indiico  the  Jewish 
fdiiimiiiiilies  to  eslabHsh  schools,  Hiithaus  noted  as 
his  scrretary.  In  his  later  years,  Hathaiis.  who  was 
a  man  of  wealth  and  a  patron  of  Hebrew  literature, 
was  one  of  the  ]ir()inini-nt  members  of  the  Jewish 
conimuuity  of  lierdychev  ('Keneset  Yisrael,"  i. 
H2>). 

M    K.  I'    ^\' 

RATHENATT,  WALTHEB  :  Cerman  natural- 
ist. baiiUer,  and  writer;  born  in  Berlin  Sept.  2'.t, 
1807;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  (M.I), 
18S9)  and  Stras- 
burg.  In  1891 
ho  entered  us 
scientifie  assist- 
ant the  service 
of  a  joint-stock 
company  in  the 
aluminum  in- 
dustry at  >feu- 
hau.sen,  Switzer- 
land. Tliere  he 
worked  out,  to- 
gether with  the 
director  Kiliaui, 
a  method  for  the 
electrolytic  pro- 
duction of  chlo- 
rin  and  alkalis. 
To  turn  this  in- 
vention to  ac- 
count he  found- 
ed the  electro- 
chemical works 
at  Bittcrfeld  in 
1893,  the  first 
German  under- 
taking in  con- 
nection with 
electrochemical 
processes  exclu- 
sively. While 
he  was  director 
of  this  company 
and  of  the  elec- 
t  roc  he  n\  i  cal 
works  estab- 
lished two  years 
later  at  Hhein- 
feUI,  he  devised 
electrolytic  and 
electrothermic 
methods  for  pro- 
ducing natrium, 
magnesium,  carbid, 
which  may  be  found 
writs, 

III  1899  Rathenau  entered  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  AUgemeine  Elektricitilts-Gesellschaft,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1902  to  become  manager  of 
the  Berlin  Ilandels-Gescllschaft,  one  of  tlie  oldest 
banking-houses  in  (Jcrmany,  In  1902  lie  published 
a  collection  of  essays  under  the  title  "  Impressionen," 

S, 

RATIBOR.    See  Silesia. 


Iiuerlor  ot  tlie  Old  Synagogue  at  Katlsbon, 

(Kroiii  u  drnwlng  l,y  Altdorfer.) 


ferrosilicium,    etc.,   details  of 
in   the  corresponding  patent- 


RATISBON :  Bavarian  city;  capital  of  the 
Uppi-r  l'alatii);ite;  formerly  a  free  city  of  tlie  Ger- 
man empire.  The  great  age  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity ill  this  city  is  indicated  by  the  tradition  that  a 
Jewish  colony  existed  there  before  the  common  era; 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  Jewish  settlement  in 
Bavaria  of  whicli  any  records  exist.  The  earliest 
historical  reference  to  Jews  in  Batisbon  is  in  a  doc- 
ument of  981,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  monastery 
of  St.  Einiiieram  bought  a  piece  of  properly  from 
the  Jew  Samuel  (Aronius,  "Hegesteu,"  No.  13.5). 
The   Jewish   quarter,    "Juda^orum   habitacula."  is 

mentioned  as 
early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
eleventh  c  e  n - 
tury  (lOOG-28), 
and  is  the  oldest 
German  ghetto 
to  which  there 
is  any  reference 
in  historical 
sources  (Aro- 
nius, I.e.  No, 
150).  The  Jews 
were  granted 
their  first  privi- 
leges there  in  a 
charter  of  1183. 
Therein  Em- 
peror Frederick 
I .  con  f i  r med 
the  rights  they 
had  received  liy 
the  favor  of  his 
predecessors, 
and  assigned  to 
them,  as  to  their 
coreligionists 
throughout  the 
empire,  the  sta- 
tus of  cham- 
ber servants 
(see      K.vMMKU- 

liNECTITSCUVKT), 

But  their  polit- 
ical position  be- 
came c  o  111  p  1  i  - 
catcd  later  by 
t  li  e  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stance  that  the 
emperor  trans- 
ferred them  to 
the  dukes  of 
Lower  Bavaria 
their  obligations  as 
the   Jews 


without  releasing  them  from 
chamber  servants.  To  these  overlords 
of  Batisbon  were  pawned  in  1323  for  the  yearly 
sum  of  200  pounds  of  Bati-sbon  ])  fen  nigs;  but  they 
were  also  subject  to  taxation  by  the  municipal 
council  of  the  city,  though  they  received  some 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  thereby  they  secured 
the  jirotection  of  the  city  council  against  the  ex- 
cessive demands  of  the  emperor  and  the  dukes. 

During  the  first  Cru,sade  (1096)  the  community 
suffered   like  many  others  in  Germany.     Later  an 
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old  chronicle  saj's  with  reference  to  the  persecutions 
that  took  place  in  Franconia  anil  Swabia  in  1398 
(see  KiNDFLEist'ii):  "The  citizens  of 
History  of  Ratisbon  desired  to  honor  their  city 
the  Com-  l)y  forl)iddiug  the  persecution  of  the 
munity.  Jews  or  the  slaying  of  them  without 
legal  sentence."  The  wave  of  fanat- 
icism which  swept  over  Germany  in  1349  was 
<'hecked  at  Ratisbon,  in  a  similar  spirit,  by  the  dec- 
laration of  the  magistrates  and  the  citizens  that  they 
would  protect  and  defend  their  Jews.  The  munic- 
ipal co\uicil  again  shielded  them  by  punishing  only 
the  guilty  wlien,  in  1384,  a  riot  occurred  because 
some  Jews  luui  been  convicted  of  giving  false  re- 
turns of  their  property  to  the  tax-assessor.  The 
protestations  of  the  magistrates,  however,  could 
not  protect  their  wards  against  the  exactions  of  the 
emperor  Wenzel  when  (K^So-QO)  he  replenished  his 
purse  by  contributions  levied  upon  the  German 
Jews.  In  the  following  years  they  were  again  heav- 
ily ta.\ed  by  both  emperor  and  dukes,  and  in  1410 
the  magistrates,  tired  of  ineffectual  protest,  took 
part  in  the  game  of  spoliation  bj'  making  an  agree- 
ment with  the  duke  that  the  Jews  should  pay  300 
florins  a  year  to  him  and  60  pounds  a  year  to  the 
city,  extraordinary  taxes  to  be  divided  between  the 
two.  This  marks  the  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  of  Ratisbon,  who  were  henceforth  aban- 
doned to  their  fate;  religious  intolerance  and  social 
prejudice  threatened  their  very  existence. 

After  the  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  the  vari- 
ous Bavarian  territories  Duke  Ludwigthe  AVealthy, 
Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  demanded  in  1453  that 
the  Jews  should  be  driven  from  Ratisbon  as  well. 
Though  the  city  council  did  not  at  first  accede  to 
this  demand,  it  ordered  the  Jews  henceforth  to  wear 
the  badge.  A  chronic  persecution  now  began,  aided 
especially  by  the  clergy ;  and  a  number  of  sensa- 
tional accusations  of  ritual  murder  were  brought 
against  the  community  and  its  rabbi,  presaging  its 
approaching  destruction  despite  the  repealed  and 
energetic  intervention  of  the  emperor.  In  1486  the 
duke  placed  their  taxation  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  city  council,  "tlrat  tlie  expulsion  might  be  ef- 
fected the  sooner."  The  preacher  of  the  cathedral. 
Dr.  Balthazar  Ilubmaier,  incited  the  people  from 
the  iiulpit.  and  the  more  prudent  counselors  who 
still  dared  to  take  the  part  of  the  Jews  were  mock- 
ingly called  '■  Jew  kings. "  The  ghetto 
Persecu-  was  threatened  with  boycott,  although 
tions.  impi'rial  influence  shielded  it  until  the 
interregnum  following  the  death  of 
Emperor  INIaximilian  in  1519.  Then  500  Jews  had 
to  leave  the  city,  after  they  themselves  had  de- 
molished the  interior  of  their  venerable  synagogue, 
on  the  site  of  which  a  chapel  was  built  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin.  According  to  a  chronicle  the  exiles 
settled,  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
on  tlie  opiiosite  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Stadt-am- 
Ilof,  and  in  villages  in  the  vicinity  ;  from  these  they 
were  expelled  in  the  course  of  the  same  century. 

The  first  ci:metery  of  the  community  of  Ratisbon 
was  situated  on  a  hillock,  still  called  the  "Judenau." 
In  1310  the  congregation  bought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Emmeram  a  plot  of  ground,  outside  the 
present  Peterthor,  for  a  new  cemetery,  which  was 


destroyed  in  the  course  of  excavations  made  in  the 

city  in  1877.     It  served  as  a  burial-ground  for  all  the 

Jews  of  Upper  ancl  Lower  Bavaria, 

Cemetery     and,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe 

and  Syna-   of  Feb.   31,   1519,   mentioned   above, 

gog-ue.        more  than  4,000  of  its  gravestones  arc 

.said  to  have  been  either  demolished 

or  used  in  the  building  of  churches.    The  synagogue 

that  was  destroyed  was  an  edifice  in  Old  Ronumesciue 

style,  erected  between  1310  and  1337  on  the  site  of  the 

former  Jewish  hospital,  in  the  center  of  the  ghetto, 

where  the  present  Meue  Pfarre  stands.     The  ghetto 

was  separated   from   the  city  itself  liy  walls  and 

closed  bj-  gates. 

The  "hakme  Regensburg"  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  regarded  far  and  wide  as  authorities,  and  a 
number  of  tosafists  flourished  in  this 
Scholars,  ancient  conunnnity.  Especially  note- 
worthy were  R.  Ei'III{.\i.ni  ij.  Is.\.\c  (d. 
about  1175),  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of 
the  Law-  and  a  liturgical  poet,  and  ]{.  B.milcii  b. 
Isaac,  author  of  the  "Sefer  ha-Teruniah  "  and  of 
tosafot  to  the  treatise  Zebahim;  but  the  best  known 
of  all  was  R.  JroAii  n.  Samuki,  hf.-IIasid  (d.  1317), 
the  author  of  the  "Sefer  Hasidim"and  of  various 
halakic  and  liturgical  works.  The  Talmudicscliool 
of  Ratisbon  became  famous  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
a  chronicle  of  1478  says,  "This  academy  has  fur- 
nished '  doctores  ct  patres  '  for  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many." R.  Israel  Bklna  (15lh  cent.)  narrowly 
escaped  falling  a  victim  to  an  accusation  of  ritual 
murder.  Tiie  chronicler  Anselmus  de  Parengar 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  magnific^cnt 
apartments  of  the  grand  master  Samuel  Belassar. 
Shortly  before  the  dispersion  of  the  conununity  R. 
Jacob  Margolioth,  the  father  of  the  convert  and  anti- 
Jewish  writer  Antonius  Margarita,  was  living  at 
Ratisbon;  he  is  referred  to  in  the  "P^pistohe  Obscu- 
rorum  Virorum  "  as  the  "  Primas  Judaorum  Ratisbo- 
nensis. "  Finally,  the  learned  Litte(Liwe)  of  Ratisbon 
inaj'  be  mentioned,  the  authoress  of  the"Samuel- 
buch,"  which  paraphrased  the  history  of  King  David 
in  the  meter  of  the  "  Xibelungenlied." 

In  16<i9  Jews  were  again  permitted  to  reside   in 

Ratisbon; but  it  was  not  until  April  3.  1841,  that  the 

community  wasable  to  dedicate  its  new 

In  Modern  synagogue.     R   Isaac  Ai.exandkk  (b. 

Times.       Ratisbon  Aug.  33,  1733)  was  probably 

the   first   rabbi    to  write  in    German. 

His  successor  appears  to  have  been  R.  Weil,  who 

was  succeeded  by  Sonnentheil  and  the  teacher  Dr. 

Schlenker.     From   1860  to  1883  the  rabbinate  was 

occupied  by  Dr.  Lowcnmeyerof  Sulzburg,  who  was 

followed  in  Jan.,  1883,  by  Dr.  Seligmann  Meyer, 

the  editor  of  the  "Deutsdie  Israelitisehe  Zeitung." 

The  present  (1905)  total   population  of  Ratisbon  is 

45,436,  of  whom  aboiit  600  are  Jews. 

BiRt.iooRAPHV:    For  earliiT   works  on  Untishnn   see    C.   G. 

Weh.T,  Litrmtur  lUr  Detit.icluii  .sViiiif.  ii(;(«7i.  I.  71)!>-ia), 
Leipsic,  IKI)II;  a  list  of  innre  re<-.-nl  w.irks  i.*  iriv.-ii  in  Mem, 
Qmlhiihuiiilc  znr  t!,'sch.<hr  Ii.iitxrii.ii  Jwlr),  i.  MSO. 
.See  also:  C.  Th.  liemriner,  C/iroiii;,  r(. ;  N(.i.l(  iiintilfx  ll'iill- 
utifh  ncfieiisliura  (Uatislion,  IHdil  2-1):  ciinstopli.T  Osln.fran- 
cus,  Trai'laluKde  lialislmiin  M.iniihili  7!i.j.)ririii-  el  Siilnta 
lliiilfin  .rinhvnnnn.  Autrsl'iiic,  l.^'il'.i ;  Oef.-l.>.  Itniim  U''ica- 
nim  Siriiitnrex.  17i« :  Ri<Hi.  Citilr.r  i7iniiio(o(/i<<i-;>i|)(<(- 
nuiliciix  Kiiiaciipatus  lialixli'iiniixi.i.  nalLsbon.  ISlii :  Janiier. 
(■'tscfi.  iter  Iliyelii-,U  vnn  /?. j;<iis7)i(io:  (Jiiinpt'lzhaimiT.  Re- 
uaishurger  GcsclUvhte,  Sagcnuml  Mirliwdnhukeitetuib. 
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icq.:  M.  stern.  .1h.«  </- r  -l./i.-.n  (  ™;/-.  frJwhi    „   li  - 

D,ii(wi.(.in<Mn  steiiisilin.liliT.  ;/; 'ir.   liilil.  l>^.(\  ^J^  '- 

34.1  f(  ««•<;.;  l.cl.iMHiin.  II,  r  Imul.t.  187,.  No.  4H    P    llSlI: 

JwUnluni.  mi.m  Wl  SO:  .tretln.  0<;«(i.  (if  J«'li"  '" 
Jkweni.  \Mi:  Koliut,  Omc/i.  derDcuisciicii  Ji«l«ii. 
„  A.  E. 

RATISBONNE,  ALPHONSE  -  MARIE  : 

Frt-iicli  ((iiivi-it.  Ill  C'iilliHlicisMi;  l)i(itlici- i>f  -Aluric- 
Thi-odorc  Hatisbomio;  licun  iit  Stnisburg  Miij'  1, 
1812:  (lii-a  at  .Icrusalcm  May  6,  1884.  After  taking 
his  (Ictfree  in  law  ho  visited  Home,  where  he  ab- 
jured t'he  Jewish  failh  (Jan.  20.  1842).  lie  tlien  en- 
tered Iheorderof  Notre  Dame  do  Sion,  after  passing 
through  his  novitiate  in  tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  llis 
conversion,  under  singular  and  romantic  eireuni- 
stanccs,  became  the  subject  of  numerous  panipldets 
taking  widely  differing  views  of  tlie  matter.  Hatis- 
bonne  founded  a  monastery  at  Jerusalem.  Re  was 
tlieauthorof  " Elevations surles  Litanies de  la  Saiute 
Vierge"  (1847). 

Bibliography  :  La  Qrantic  Encyclopidie. 

s.  J.   Ka. 

RATISBONNE,    MARIE  -  THEODORE  : 

French  convert  to  Catliolieism;  born  at  Strasburg 
Dee.  18.  1802;  died  at  Paris  Jan.  10,  1884;  sou  of 
the  president  of  the  Jewish  consistory  of  Strasburg. 
He  practised  law  until  his  conversion  to  Catholicism 
in  1820.  when  he  took  holy  orders.  He  be(tanie  suc- 
cessively professor  in  the  Petit  Seminaire,  a.ssistant 
rector  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg.  and  superior- 
general  of  the  order  Notre  Dame  de  Sion.  founded 
by  him  in  thanksgiving  for  the  conversion  of  his 
brother.  Alphonse- Marie.  Among  other  works  Hat  is- 
bonne  published:  "  Essai  sur  rEduoatiori  Jlorale  " 
Strasburg.  1828);  "Ilistoire  de  Saint-IJcrnard  "  (3 
vols.,  ib.  1841;  5th  ed..  1864);  "  Le  Manuel  de  la 
Mi're  Chretienne"  {ih.  1860);  "Questions  Juivcs"  {ib. 
1868) :  •■  Miettes  Evangeliiiues  "  (ib.  1872) ;  "  Rci)onse 
au.\  Questions  d'un  Israelite  de  Notre  Temps"  {ib. 
1878). 
BlBLlOGRATIIV  :  J.ii  Criiifir  KiiincUipedic. 

8.  J.   Ka. 

RATNER,  DOB  BAER  BEN  ABRAHAM 

BEZALEEL:  liussian  Tahnudist:  honi  at  Wilua 
about  184.5.  He  is  the  author  of:  "  Mebo  la-Seder 
'Olam  Kabbah."  on  Josef  ben  Halafta's  historical 
work  (Wilna.  1894);  "Seder  'Olam  Habbali."  a  crit- 
ical edition  of  thete.vtot  the  "Seder  'Olam  Habliah  " 
{lb.  1897);  "Ahabat  Ziyyon  we-Yerushalayim,"  vari- 
ants and  additions  to  the  te.xt  of  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud. Of  the  last-named  work  only  three  volumes 
80  far  have  been  published :  on  Berakot  (rt.  1901); 
on  Shabbat  {ib.  1902);  on  'Erubin  ?  {ih.  1904). 

BiBI.iofiRAPHY:  H.  E.  J.  xvlll.  .ini :  Zrit.  (iir  Ihhr.  Bihl.  vl 
4;!.  vii.  a. 

s.  L  Br. 


RATNER,  ISAAC  :  Russian  mathematician ; 
boru  at  Shklov  in  1H.")7.  He  has  written  mathemat- 
ical and  astronomical  articles  for  various  journals, 
and  is  the  author  of  "  Mishpat  Emet  "  (St.  Peters- 
burg. 1884).  aerilicismon  Lichtenfeld's  i)am|)hlets 
against  Sloniniski's  works,  lie  edited  a  second  edi- 
tion of  Slonimski's  "  Yesode  Hokmat  ha-Shi'ur,"  ou 
the  principles  of  algebra  (Wilna,  188H). 
UiBLiociUAPiiv  :  Suliolov,  Scfcr  Zikharvn  ;  Zeitliii.  Itihl.  I'ost- 

McnM». 

„,  K.  I.   \\  Alt. 

RAUDNITZ  :  Town  of  Bohemia.  According 
to  tradition  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  three  communities 
of  Bohemia,  the  other  two  being  Bunzlau  and  Koliu 
(the  mnemonic  word  is-|'p3).  The  ancient  ceme- 
tery was  situated  near  the  present  Kapu/.inergarteu, 
where  tombstones  with  Jewish  inscriptions  have 
been  found.  These  are  preserved  in  the  Podripske 
Museum.  In  the  old  cemetery  in  the  former  ghetto 
there  arc  more  than  1.500  tombstones,  including 
many  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  several  tomb.s 
of  martyrs.  The  new  cemetery  was  opened  in  1896. 
In  1853  a  large  temjile  was  built,  the  services  in 
which  are  comlucted  with  choir  and  organ.  The 
hebra  kaddisha  is  mentioned  ou  tombstones  as  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  earliest  known  rabbi  of  Uaudnitz  is  Rabbi 
Nehcmiah  (d.  1037),  who  oflieiateil  here  for  moi-e 
than  twenty-five  yt-ai-s  (see  Hock-Kaufiiianu,  "Die 
Familien  Prags.""p.  336,  Presburg,  1892).  Other 
noteworthy  rabbis  were:  Abraham  Buoda;  Simeon 
Jeiteles  (d.  1762),  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of 
Prague  {ib.  p.  168);  Moses  Spiro  (d.  1760);  R.  Mat- 
tathias  Neugriischel  (d.  1778;  ih.  p.  224);  the  district 
rabbis  Joseph  Dcutsch  (1778-1825).  JIahler.  Pereles, 
and  Albert  Cohn  (d.  1872);  Moritz  Klotz  (1889-93). 
Julius  Reach  is  the  present  (1905)  incumbent  (since 
1894). 

Down  to  1872Raudnitz  was  the  .seat  of  the  district 
rabbiuate.  Since  the  law  of  1890  the  congregation 
has  com])rised  all  the  Jews  living  in  the  county  of 
Raudnitz.  In  1903  there  were  400  Jews  iu  a  total 
population  tif  8,000. 

D.  .  J.  Re. 

RAUNHEIM.  SALT  (SAMTTEIi  HIRSCH 
BEN  MENAHEM)  :  Ainciican  mining-engineer; 
boru  in  Frankfort-(jn-t he-Main  June  7.  1838;  died  iu 
New  York  city  Sept.  9,  1904.  He  was  educated  iu 
his  native  city  and  at  the  rmiversities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg,  and  in  1861  became  engaged  iu  the 
mining  industry.  In  1863  he  bought  for  the  Fi-ench 
banker  I{eiuach  a  zinc-mine  in  Rauheim.  near  Hei- 
delberg, which  two  years  later  was  sold  for  2,000,- 
000  fi-ancs.  having  cost  but  30.000  francs. 

In  1879  Raiinheim  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  witli  his  brothers-in-law  Leonard  and  Adolph 
Lewisohn  organized  in  1881  at  Butte,  Mont.,  the 
Montana  ^lining  Company,  which  company  was 
bought  by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Trust.  During 
the  years  1888-91  Raunheim  developed  the  copper- 
mines  of  .San  Pedro,  New  Mexico,  which  also  were 
tlie  property  of  the  Lewisohns. 

From  1M91   Raunheim  lived  in  New  York  citj', 
whci-e  he  took  gi-eat  interest  in  Jewish  affairs. 
BiBLioGRAPiiv  :  JtwMi  Cnmmcnt,  Sept.  Si.  1904.  p.  11. 

a.  F.   T.   H. 
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BATJSUK,  SAMSON' :  Hebrew  poet ;  born  at 
Wilkowiski,  Lithuania,  in  1793;  died  in  London 
Sept.  11,  1877.  He  pursued  at  liis  native  place  the 
career  of  a  merchant.  On  tlie  occasion  of  tlie  visit  of 
Sir  Mo.ses  Monteliore  to  Russia  in  1846,  Rausuk  was 
one  of  the  delegates  appointed  to  receive  him.  He 
went  to  London  in  1848,  and  held  the  post  of  libra- 
rian to  the  bet  ha-niidrash  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  was  an  erudite  Hebraist  and  Talmud- 
ist,  and  possessed  poetic  powers  of  some  merit. 
.Many  of  his  Hebrew  compositions,  dealing  with 
subjects  of  passing  interest,  were  published ;  he 
was  regarded  as  the  poet  laureate  of  the  London 
community  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Bii)i.ioiiR.\PHT:  Jew.  Clirnn.  Sept.  14,  187;  ;  Jarolwand  Wolf, 
BihI.  Aiiulo-Jud.  No?.  !»t.V2047,  2U50-21»t,  2U57-2(«a,  2067, 
-'071-2074. 

■T.  G.  L. 

RAVEN  (Hebrew,  ••'oreb"):  The  first  bird  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  (Gen.  viii. 
7),  where  it  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  Noah 
and  the  ark.  It  is  included  among  the  unclean  birds 
in  Lev.  xi.  15  and  Deut.  xiv,  14,  where  the  term  em- 
braces the  whole  famil)-  of  Coi-n'dtp — crows,  rooks, 
jackdaws,  etc.  It  has  eight  species  in  Palestine. 
The  raven  lives  generally  in  deep,  rocky  glens  and 
desolate  places  (comp,  Isa.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  habit  of 
commencing  its  attack  by  picking  out  the  eyes  of 
its  victim  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxx.  17.  The  figure 
of  the  raven  is  used  illustratively  where  references 
are  made  to  the  care  with  which  God  watches  over 
His  creatures  (comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  9).  Kavens  are  said 
to  have  provided  Elijah  with  food  (I  Kings  xvii. 
8-6).  The  dark,  glossy  plumage  of  the  raven  is 
compared  to  the  locks  of  j-outh  (Cant.  v.  11). 

In  the  Talmud,  besides  "  'oreb  "  (B.  K.  93b,  etc.), 
the  raven  is  designated  "  pushkauza"  (B.  B. 73b),  and, 
from  its  croaking,  '•  korkor  "  ( B.  B.  28a).  -  Shalak  " 
in  Lev.  xi.  17  is  explained  in  Hul.  63a  as  a  bird  which 
takes  fishes  from  tlie  sea,  and  Pashi  adds,  "It  is  the 
■water-raven  "  (comp.  Targ.  ad  loc,  and  see  CoRMO- 
EAXT).  "Zarzir"  is  considered  a  species  of  raven, 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  proverb:  "The  zarzir  goes 
to  the  raven,  for  it  is  of  its  kind  " — ^the  equivalent  of 
the  English  "  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  "  (see 
Hul.  6'2a,  65b;  and,  for  other  species,  Hul.  63a,  64a). 
"While  ravens  love  one  another  (Pes.  113b)  they  lack 
affection  towanl  their  3-oung  as  long  as  the  latter 
remain  unadorned  with  black  plumage  (Ket.  49b) ; 
but  Providence  takes  care  of  them  by  causing 
■worms  to  arise  from  their  excrement  (B.  B.  8a  etui.). 
In  copulation  the  spittle  ejected  from  the  mouth  of 
the  male  into  that  of  the  female  effects  conception 
(Sanh.  108b).  The  wealthy  domesticated  the  raven 
<Shab.  136b),  but  on  account  of  its  filthiness  the  bird 
was  frightened  away  from  the  Temple  by  means  of 
a  scarecrow  (Men.  107a)  The  croaking  of  the  raven 
was  an  ill  omen  (Shab.  67b).  The  comparison  of 
dark  locks  with  the  plumage  of  the  raven  is  found 
also  in  Hag.  14a.     See  Dove. 

Bibliography  :  Tristram,  A'af.  Hist.  p.  19S;  Lewvsohn.  Z.  T. 
p.  172. 
E.  G.  H.  I.    JL   C. 

RAVENNA:  Italian  city,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ravenna.  A  Jewish  community  existed  in 
Ravenna  from  very  early  times  ;  during  an  at- 
tack by  the  populace  in  519  its  synagogues  were 


burned.  The  Jews  appealed  to  King  Tlieodoric 
at  Verona,  who  condemned  the  city  to  rebuild  the 
ruined  synagogues  at  its  own  expense;  any  one 
unable  to  pay  the  fine  levied  for  that  purpose  was 
condemned  to  the  lash.  About  930  R.  Solomon  ben 
Tanhum  ben  Zadok  was  victorious  in  a  religious  con- 
troversy in  the  Romagna.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  un- 
dertook the  defense  of  Donfolino,  a  Jew  of  Ravenna, 
against  an  unju,st  extortion  by  the  mayor  Pietro 
Travcrsari  (July  11,  1226).  In  "l248  Cardinal  Otta- 
viano  Vbaldini,  legate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  seized 
Ravenna  and  annexed  it  to  the  papal  dominions. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  popes  at  least  a  part  of  the 
.Jews  lived  in  the  quarter  known  as  San  Pietro  Mag- 
giore,  where  they  were  engaged  in  usury.  Ravenna 
passed  under  the  domination  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  in  1441.  The  treaty  of  cession  provided  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  city  and  of  the  district  the 
Jews  should  be  permitted  to  remain  and  lend  money 
at  the  rate  of  interest  of  five  denarii  per  lira  to  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  district  of  Ravenna,  and  of 
six  to  strangers.  The  Doge  of  Venice,  Francesco 
Foscari,  confirmed  this  treaty  March  20,  1441. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  Jews  of  Ra- 
venna obtained  leave  to  remove  their  synagogue  to 
another  locality  (1489).     Tliey  were,  however,  not 
left  long  unmolested.     In  a  short  time  the  fiery  ser- 
mons of  Fra  Bernardino  da  Felire,  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  so  roused  the  old  popular  haired 
against  them  that  the  money-lenders 
Monte        narrowly  escaped  expulsion.     In  op- 
di  Pieta.      position  to  the  latter  class  he  estab- 
lished the  monto  di  pieta,  an  institu- 
tion soon  afterward  approved  of  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
(Aug.  25,  1508). 

In  1.508  Pope  Julius  joined  the  League  of  Cambrai 
against  the  Venetian  republic,  and  in  1,509  Ravenna 
was  reconquered  by  the  pope's  nephew,  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  I'rbino,  and,  until  its 
union  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  governed  by 
ecclesiastical  officers.  The  community  of  Ravenna 
was  represented  at  the  congress  of  rabbis  held  at 
Bologna  in  1416,  and  at  that  of  Forli  in  1418,  when 
the  Jews  of  Italy  united  to  seek  a  means  of  averting 
the  dangers  that  menaced  them.  A  similar  conven- 
tion was  held  somewhat  later  at  Ravenna  (1442),  when 
Pope  Eugene  IV.  issued  a  bull,  of  forty-two  articles, 
which  deprived  the  Jews  of  all  the  rights  the}'  had 
hitherto  enjoyed.  They  were  forbidden,  under  pen- 
alty of  confiscation  of  property,  to  study  anything 
but  the  Pentateuch ;  they  were  deprived  of  the  right 
of  residence  in  the  city  without  special  license  from 
the  authorities;  and  later  all  trades  were  proliibited 
to  them,  and  the  Jewish  tribunals  were  abolished. 
The  representatives  of  the  Italian  communities  then 
met  in  synod  at  Tivoli,  and  later  at  Ravenna.  The 
persistent  efforts  of  these  assemblies  wrung  from 
Gian  Francesco  Gonzaga  permission  for  Jews  to 
reside  in  Mantua  and  enjoy  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion,  law,  and  commerce.  At  length,  after  pay- 
ment of  immense  sums  of  mone.v,  the  synod  ob- 
tained the  annulment  of  the  bull. 

On  Feb.  10,  1535,  Pope  Paul  III.  granted  the 
community  of  Ravenna  certain  additional  privi- 
leges already  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  of  the  Marches 
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and  poiifirmrd  tlipin  Juno  30.  1540.  On  Aug.  12, 
1553.  Julius  III.  published  iinfdictc'oniuiiindiugtliat 
both  I'ali-stiniau  and  IJahylonian  Talniuds  be  contis- 
catcd  and  burned.  Thi.s  edict  was  strictly  enforced 
at  Ravenna,  where  a  nund)er  of  copies  of  the  Tal- 
niiul  were  burned  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Paul  IV. 
(1555-59)  issued  several  bulls  conceived  for  the  fur- 
ther curlailment  of  Jewish  liberties.  I'nder  his  suc- 
cessor, Pius  IV.  (1.>VJ-6C),  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  short 
respite:  but  Pius  V..  the  next  occupant  of  the  iion- 
tilical  throne  (l5(iG-T2),  pursued  the  malevolent  pol- 
icy of  Paul  IV..  and  published  a  bull,  dated  Feb. 
26.  151)9,  ordering  the  complete  expulsion,  within 
three  months,  of  the  Jews  from  all  Pontifical  States 
but  Home  and  Ancona. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  who  abjured  their 
faith,  the  unforliuiate  Jewsemigrated  in  the  follow- 
ing  May,  abandoning  their   property  and   all   the 
flebts  due  to  them,  the  latter  amounting,  according 
to  Gedaliali  il)n  Yal.iya  ("Shalshelet  Im  Kablmlah." 
p.  Ofib),  to  more  than  10,000  ducats  in 
Expelled  in  Uaverma  and  Imola.    Under  Gregory 
1569.         XIII.  (1572-158.1)  a  .lewish    commu- 
nity was  again  established  at  Havenna, 
but  the  Jews  were  tinally  banished  by  Clement  VIII. 
(1593).    In  1901  there  were  only  thirteen  Jews  livmg 
in  the  city. 

BliiLIor.RAPHV  :  Fiintiizzl,  Mimumenti  liat'cnuntH.^'B;  lii. 
-.5. :«;:.'.  UTS.  4-KI ;  v.  Wl;  (ii-ilHliali  ihn  Yahya.  SliahlK  ht  lia- 
^altlinhili,  (it.  .Amsterdam,  pp.  !lta  it  .vc/.:  (fFJit/.  (Irsi-h.  'M 
e<l..  V.  :t7.viil.  1  Tit,  I x. :!«:;:  ./.  Q.  It.  iv.fil.i:  .Iiisi-pli  ha-Kiplien, 
"Kmifr /iti-B(i)irt.  <■(!.  Wiener,  p.  IX> :  Stem.  I'rlnuidliflii-  llii- 
Irilfii-  liber  (I  ir  SliUni){)  ilir  Pilpslc  zuileii  Jic/tii,  i.7S.  sa: 
Vciircl.slein  and  ItleRer.  Ucsch.  dcr  Judcn  ill  liam,  i.  VM,  IW) : 
il.  11,  14Bi(  Kill. 

s.  r.  V. 

BAWICZ,  VICTOR  MEYER  :  German  rabbi ; 
born  at  Hreslau  Aug.  19,  184G.  He  attended  the 
Jewish  theological  seminary  and  the  luiiversity  of 
his  native  city  (Ph.D.  18T:i).  Kawicz  has  held  suc- 
cessively the  following  rabbinates:  Kempen  (1874), 
Schmieheim  (187G-n.'5).  and  OlTenburg  (Baden).  lie 
lias  published  a  translation  of  the  following  Tal- 
niudic  tractates:  Megillah  (1883),  Uosli  ha-Shauah 
(188(!i.  Sanbednn  (1892),  and  Ketubot  (1900). 

S. 

RAWNITZKI,  JOSHUA  HAYYIM :  Rus- 
sian author;  born  Aug.  14,  1845.  at  Odessa.  His 
tirst  literary  efforts  appeared  in  "  Ila-Kol."  and  he 
soon  becflme  a  frequent  contributor  to  Hebrew  jour- 
nals. In  1887  he  jiublished,  in  conjunction  with 
Krankenfeld,  "  Der  Jiidische  Wecker,"  in  which  ap- 
peared his  article  "  Der  Pintele  Jud  ";  from  1892  to 
1896  be  edited  "  Ha  Parties  "  (Odessa).  He  wrote: 
"Peuinim  mi -Yam  ha-Talmud"  (Odessa,  1892); 
"'Aseret  Kesef,"  a  novel  of  Jewish  life  (in  "  Kene- 
set  Yisrael,"  iii.  1888);  anil  "Safah  Berurah,"  an 
essay  on  XeoHebrew  (in  "Kawweret,"  1890).  Un- 
der the  title  of  "HaAbib"  (Warsaw,  1889)  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Hebrew  poems  for  children. 
BiBi.TOr.RAPnY  :  Sokolov.  Sefcr  7Akhar<m  :  Ztitlhi.  Hiltl.  I'linl- 

"■  «•  I.  AV.ui. 

RAYNAL,  DAVID :  French  stjitcsman;  born 
at  Paris  Feb.  20.  1841  ;  dieil  .Ian.  28,  1903.  The  sou 
of  a  merchant,  he  was  brought  up  for  a  commer- 
cial career,  ami  in  1862  he  founded  the  house  of  As- 
true  et  Raynal  in  Bordeaux.     There  lie  became  ac- 


quainted with  Gambctta.  During  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  he  held  the  rank  of  major  of  the  voluutoers 
of  the  Giroiitle. 

Raynal  entered  public  life  in  1874,  when  he  be- 
came alderman  for  Bordeaux.  In  1879  he  was 
electeil  ileputy.  and  took  his  seat  among  the  repub- 
lican unionists.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  general 
secretary  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Re- 
elected in  1881,  he  became  minister  of  that  dejiart- 
nient,  under  Gambetta.  Resigning  with  the  cabinet 
in  .Ian.,  1882,  he  accepted  the  .same  portfolio  under 
Jules  Ferry  in  Feb.,  1883;  but  again  resigned  with 
the  cabinet  in  1885.  Reelected  in  1885,  1889,  and 
1893,  he  became  in  Dec,  1893,  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, but  resignetl  in  May  of  the  following  year, 
when  Casimir-PeriiM-  wilhilrew  from  the  presidency 
of  the  French  republic.  During  this  lime  Ray- 
nal was  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  tinanee 
committee,  and  belongetl  to  tin;  republican  unionisls. 

In  Jan.,  1897.  Raynal  was  elected  senator  for  the 
department  of  the  Gironde,  joining  the  left  wing  of 
the  repiiblieans  in  the  Upper  House.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  commission  for  the  improvement  of 
the  merchant  navy.  Raynal  took  an  activi!  part  in 
the  debates  of  both  houses,  being  an  able  speaker. 

BiiiLiOfUiAtMIV  :  Curinier,  Diet.  Xat.  ii.  43;  ha  nrniiiir  Kii- 
(•(/(•/o))i'i/ic  :  Xininau  Larimsse:  Jew.  Clirun.  .Inn.  :*),  Feb. 
6.  19IJ3. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

RAYNER,  ISIDOR:  American  senaltir;  born 
at  nallimore,  .Mil..  Apiil  11,  18.50.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1866-70),  pursuing 
the  acadijmic  course  for  three  years  and  the  law 
course  for  the  last  year.  On  leaving  that  institu- 
tion be  became  a  law  student  in  the  offices  of 
Brown  A  Brune,  Baltimore;  shortly  afterward  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  sccureil  a  large 
trial  practise.  In  1878  Rayner,  as  a  Democrat,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  JIarylanil  legislature. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  law  until 
1880,  when  he  was  elected  state  senator.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and  was 
elected  for  three  terms;  he  declineil  nomination  for 
a  fourth  term. 

Ra3'iier  served  upon  the  committees  of  foreign 
affairs,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  antl  com- 
merce. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  or- 
ganization, and  w'as  conspicuous  in  the  contest  for 
the  re|ieal  of  the  Sherman  silver  act. 

In  1899  Rayner  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
Maryland,  ami  in  1901,  when  Ailmiral  Schley  was 
called  before  a  government  court  of  inquiry,  be  was 
appointed  iissociate  counsel,  becoming  senior  coun- 
sel upon  the  death  of  Judge  Wilson.  He  increa.sed 
his  reputation  by  his  masterly  defense  of  that  ad- 
miral. Rayner  was  elected  Unitetl  Statessenatoron 
Feb.  4,  1904,  for  the  term  betcinning  3Iarch  5,  1905. 

A.  "  S.  H.   L. 

RAYNER,  WILLIAM  SOLOMON:  Mer- 
chant and  tinaneier;  born  in  Oberelzbaih.  Bavaria, 
Seiit.  23,  1822;  dietl  in  Baltimore,  Md..  ."March  1, 
1899.  In  1840  he  removed  to  the  United  States. 
Declining  an  offer  of  the  position  of  religious  teacher 
in  the  old  Henry  Street  Synagogue,  New  York,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful mercantile  career.     At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
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war  lie  became  one  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  finan- 
cial development  of  Baltimore,  serving  for  many 
years  on  the  directorates  of  the  Western  National 
Bank,  the  Baltimore  Equitable  Society,  and  tlic 
Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

Kayner  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Har 
Sinai  Vcrcin,  which  soon  after  became  the  liar 
Sinai  congregation.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
Reform,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence 
that  David  Einiiorn  became  rabbi  of  this  congre- 
gation (18.55).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Baltimore  Helirew  Orphan  Asylum,  donating  its 
tirst  building  and  grounds.  He  was  also  the  first 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  under  its  present  state  charter.  He  repre- 
sented the  city  of  Baltimore  for  many  years  in  the 
management  of  the  House  of  Refuge  and  served  as 
a  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  Poor  Association. 
During  the  Civil  war  lie  was  very  active  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union  Relief  Association,  and  was 
one  of  its  first  vice-presidents.  In  1844  he  married 
Amalia  Jacobson.  Of  this  union  four  children  sur- 
vive; two  of  tliem,  in  memory  of  their  father,  en- 
dowed a  fellowship  in  Semitics  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University ;  the  eldest  son,  Isidor  R.wner,  was 
elected,  in  1904,  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

A.  C.  A.  R. 

RAZIEIi :  Angel,  first  named  in  the  Slavonic 
Book  of  Enoch  (written  before  the  common  era;  see 
Jew.  Encvc.  i.  591,  s.v.  Angeloi.ogy),  where,  under 
the  name  "  Raguel  "  or  "  Rasuel,"  he  is  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Shemiel  or  Shemuel.  Apart  from  this, 
he  is  unknown  both  to  the  Jewish  and  to  the  Christian 
literature  of  antiquity,  the  next  occurrence  of  his 
name  being  in  the  Targum  on  Eccl.  .\.  30:  "Each 
day  the  angel  Raziel  makes  proclamation  on  Mount 
Horeb,  from  heaven,  of  the  secrets  of  men  to  all 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and  his  voice  resounds 
through  all  the  world."  etc.  His  name,  indeed,  de- 
notes "secret  of  God,"  and  it  was  given  to  him  be- 
cause of  his  transmission  of  "secrets  "  ("Each  angel 
is  named  according  to  his  vocation,  as  Raziel,  because 
he  transmitted  the  Book  of  Secrets";  "Raziel,"  ed. 
Amsterdam,  p.  2U)). 

With  the  communication  of  tlie  Book  of  Secrets 
the  real  importance  of  Raziel  ends,  nor  is  he  men- 
tioned as  often  as  the  angels  Michael,  Gabriel,  Ra- 
phael, etc.  According  to  the  Book  of  Raziel,  he  is 
the  angel  of  magic,  who  teaches  men  astrology, 
divination,  and  the  lore  of  amulets;  the  mysticism 
associated  with  him  is  the  precursor  of  the  "  prac- 
tical Cabala."  In  this  capacity  Raziel  appears  in 
the  astrology  of  the  Arabs,  where  he  presides  over 
the  twentieth  lunar  station  in  the  zodiac.  In 
view  of  these  characteristics  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  mysticism  of  the  MEitKAi!.\il 
and  of  Met.\ti!ON  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mysticism  of  Raziel  on  the  other.  See  Raziel, 
Book  of. 

BiBLiofiRAPH v:  Zunz,  O.V.  p.  167:  Bloch,  Gench.  der  Entwieke- 
lung  der  Kalihaki,  pp.  32-34,  Treves,  1894 ;  Schwab,  Vocabu- 
laire  de  V AngHolnfJ'e,  p.  34B,  Paris,  1897. 
T.  L.  B. 

RAZIEL,  BOOK  OF  :  Collection  of  secret  wri- 
tings, probably  compiled  and  edited  by  the  same 
hand,  but  originally  not  the  work  of  one  author. 


This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  book  con- 
tradicts itself  in  regard  to  the  person  to  whom  its 
contents  are  claimed  to  have  been  communicated. 
The  first  part  states  that  they  were  imparted  by 
Raziel  to  Adam  when  he  was  driven  from  paradise 
(2a);  the  third  part  (34a)  says  they  were  communi- 
cated to  Noah  before  he  entered  the  ark.  The  book 
was  engraved  on  sapphire-stone  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  until  it,  together  with 
many  other  secret  writings,  came  into  tlic  possession 
of  Solomon;  the  Book  of  Raziel,  however,  was  the 
best  preserved  of  these  works  (15,  34a). 

Zunz  ("G.  v."  3d  ed.,  p.  176)  distinguishes  three 
main  parts:  (1)  the  Book  Ha-Malbush  ;  (2)the  Great 
Raziel;  (3)  the  Book  of  Secrets,  or  the  Book  of  Noah. 
These  three  parts  are  still  distinguishable— 2b-Ta, 
7b-33b,  34a  and  b.  After  these  follow  two  shorter 
parts  entitled  "Creation"  and  "Shi'ur  Komah."and 
after  41a  come  formulas  for  amulets  and  incanta- 
tions. The  first  part,  "which  contains  little  but 
strange  conceits  ascribed  to  the  angel  Raziel,  and 
which  describes  the  entire  organization  of  heaven  " 
(Zunz),  was  composed  at  the  earliest  in  the  eleventh 
century,  as  is  shown  by  both  content  and  language, 
and  by  the  coined  words  and  angel-names,  which 
number  several  thousand  (ib. ).  Kohler  (Jew.  Encvc. 
i.  595,  n.v.  Angelology)  correctly  compares  the 
Book  of  Raziel  with  the  "Sword  of  Moses,"  edited 
by  Gastcr  (London,  1896),  also  a  book  of  magic. 
Curiously  enough,  the  name  "  Raziel "  occurs  not 
once  among  the  names  of  angels,  of  which  there 
are  over  a  thousand.  The  citations  made  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  work  under  consideration 
prove  its  comparativeh"  recent  date  of  composi- 
tion, and  upon  this  fact  Zunz  based  his  theory  that 
it  was  written  by  Eleazar  n.  Judaic  n.  Kalonv- 
Mfs  OF  WoR.MS,  a  hypothesis  refuted  by  Jellinek  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  it  ("Orient,"  1846,  No. 
16).  although  it  is  probable  that  the  redactor  com- 
bined an  older  work  with  that  of  Eleazar  of  Worms 
(Bloch.  "Gesch.  der  Entwickelung  der  Kabbalah," 
p.  34.  No.  1).  The  Book  of  Raziel  was  first  printed 
in  Amsterdam  in  1701,  under  the  title  NISD  Df 
nSDTp  DTXT-  The  belief  was  formerly  current  that 
the  Book  of  Raziel  protected  from  fire  the  liouse 
which  contained  it. 

Bibliography  :  Zunz,  G.  V.  M  I'll.,  pp.  17fi  el  wq.:  Bluch, 
Gexch.  der  EntwicUchmg  der  Kalilialn.  pp.  32  34.  'Ireves, 
1894  (in  which  is  found  a  German  translation  nf  an  important 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Raziel) :  Schwab.  Veicnhuldirr  rie  I'A  ii- 
aelologie, p. ii6. Paris,  1897;  Ozarhn-Sefahm, m.airi.}>».12\. 
T.  L.  B. 

RAZSVYET :  Russo-Jcwish  weekly ;  founded 
in  Odessa  by  Osip  Rabinovich  May,  1860.  It  was 
the  first  journal  in  the  Russian  language  devoted  to 
Jewish  interests:  and  considerable  difliciilty  was 
encountered  by  its  founder  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary governmental  permission  for  its  establishment. 
Owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  N.  I.  Pirogov, 
the  permissi<m  was  ultimately  obtained,  but  with 
the  stipulation  that  the  journal  be  published  in 
Yiddish.  Rabinovich  was  greatly  discouraged  with 
the  result  of  his  petition;  for,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  Russian  language  which  he  had 
specified  therein,  the  proposed  journal  was  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Kiev  censor,  and  since 
only  two  cities,  Jitomir  and  Wilna,  were  allowed  to 
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have  Hebrew  printing-houses,  tlie  matter  was  ren- 
dered very  complicated.  Rabiuovich  again  peti- 
tioned the  government,  and  with  the  aid  of  Pirogov 
the  desired  permission  was  fiuallj-  obtained. 

The  purpose  of  the  journal  was  to  diffuse  light 
among  the  ignorant  Jewish  masses  of  Russia;  and 
accordingly  its  motto  was  "Let  there  be  liglit."  In 
the  first  petition  of  1850  Rabinovieh  in  outlining  tlie 
policy  of  the  proposed  journal  said  that  the  corrupt 
jargon  used  by  the  great  mass  of  Russian  Jews  was 
not  adapted  to  mental  enlightenment  and  progress, 
since  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  expression  of  ab- 
stract thoughts;  that  the  Jews  would  liy  means  of 
the  proposed  journal  become  more  familiar  with  their 
country  and  its  people,  and  that  the  Russian  people 
would  become  better  acquainted  with  their  Jewish 
neighbors.  The  journal  was  to  concern  itself  with 
questions  of  religion,  sociology,  history,  criticism, 
science,  biography,  travels,  trade,  agriculture,  etc. 

The  first  numbers  of  the  "Razsvyet"  raised  much 
bitter  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  conservative  Jew- 
ish people;  for  the  editors  fearlessly  tmdertook  to 
point  out  and  to  comment  on  the  bad  as  well  as 
the  good  features  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  Jews. 
Much  opposition  was  raised  particularly  by  the  arti- 
cle "  A.  Few  "Words  About  the  Jews  of  Western 
Russia,"  which  appeared  in  the  first  number.  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  letters  and  telegrams,  some 
of  them  containing  threats,  were  addressed  to 
the  editors  ;  but  they  fearlessly  continued  in  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  right  course.  In  the 
third  number  they  again  declared  that  they  were 
not  working  in  the  interests  of  any  party,  hut  in 
the  interests  of  Judaism.  Gradually  the  Jewish 
public  began  to  appreciate  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  journal,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  number.  Its  educational  value 
proved  of  great  moment  to  the  Jews  of  Russia, 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  much  future  good. 

In  the  forty-fifth  number  Rabinovieh  announced 
his  intention  of  discontinuing  the  publication  of 
the  "Razsv3-et,"  "on  account  of  insurmountable 
difficulties."  He  remained  firm  in  his  resolve  in  the 
face  of  a  storm  of  protest;  but  in  the  fiftieth  num- 
ber it  was  announced  that  in  view  of  the  great 
regret  caused  by  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  the 
"  Razsvyet "  Dr.  Pinskev  and  Dr.  Soloveicldk  had 
undertaken  to  continue  its  publication,  and  that  in 
future  it  woidd  appear  under  the  title  "Sion." 

BIBLIOGRAPHV:  Vnskhnd,  1S81,  No.  6,  p.  132;  O.  M.  Lemer, 
yevreii  v  NovvrosgUkom  Krauc  p.  191,  Odessa,  1901. 
n.  R.  J.  G.   L. 

READING  :  City  of  Berks  county,  Pa.  A  few 
Jewish  immigrants  settled  here  before  1847,  when 
Reading  became  a  city.  In  1864  a  cemetery  plot 
was  acquired  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  and 
in  the  same  j'car  Congregation  Oheb  Sholom  was 
founded  with  about  fifteen  charter  members,  most 
of  them  South-Germans.  In  1884  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, located  on  Chestnut  street,  near  Pearl  street, 
was  bought  from  the  Evangelical  Church,  and,  after 
being  rebuilt,  it  was  dedicated  Jidy  3!,  1885,  by 
Isaac  M.  Wise.  A  rabbi  and  Sabbath-school  teacher 
was  engaged ;  and  Reform  service  of  a  moderate 
type  was  instituted.  In  1897  Rabbi  Julius  Frank, 
the  present  (1905)  incumbent,  introduced  the  Union 
X.— 22 


Prayer-Book  and  full  Reform  service.  la  1898  the 
congregation  bought  another  cemetery  at  Shilling- 
ton,  three  miles  from  the  citj',  the  old  one  being 
vacated,  and  about  sixty  bodies  were  removed  to  the 
new  burial-ground.  Connected  with  the  congrega- 
tion are  the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Aid  Society  and  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

The  Orthodox  Jewish  element,  consisting  entirely 
of  Russian  and  Polish  immigrants  or  their  descend- 
ants, combined  in  1887  and  formed  Congregation 
Shomre  Ilabris.  Their  house  of  worship  is  located 
on  North  8th  street.  A  Hebrew  Free  School,  situ- 
ated on  Moss  street,  is  connected  with  this  congre- 
gation. 

Reading  has  a  population  of  about  90,000,  of 
whom  approximately  800  are  Jews.  Most  of  these 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  life,  and  a  few  are  numu- 
facturers.  Ben  Austrian,  a  painter  of  still  life,  has 
gained  a  reputation  in  the  artistic  Vorld. 

A.  J.   F. 

REAL  ESTATE  (nivpip)  :  Landed  property. 
The  dilTerences  between  landed  or  immovable  and 
chattel  or  movable  property  have  been  indicated 
in  the  articles  Aliesatiox,  Apphaisemknt,  Debts 
OF  Decedent,  Deed,  Execution',  Fraud  and 
Mistake,  Infancy,  Ona'aii,  and  Sale.  In  what 
respects  the  two  kinds  of  propert\-  are  treated  alike 
has  been  pointed  out  under  Aonates  and  Wills. 
In  the  articles  Fixtures  and  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant it  has  been  shown  which  of  the  things  resting 
upon  or  growing  upon  the  land  are  treated  as  part 
of  it,  and  which  as  personalty  ("  mittaltelin  "). 

As  regards  inheritance  and  wills,  as  is  shown  un- 
der Agnates,  there  is  no  dilTorcnce  between  the' 
rights  of  succession  in  land  and  those  in  personalty  ; 
herein  the  Jewish  law  difTers  radicallj'  from  the 
common  law  of  England,  but  agrees  with  the  Ro- 
man law.  The  eighth  chapter  of  Baba  Kamma, 
which  defines  who  are  heirs,  nowhere  distinguishes 
the  kind  of  propertj'  to  be  inherited.  In  like  man- 
ner the  "gift  of  him  lying  sick,"  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  last  will  (see  Wills),  was,  if  made  un- 
der the  proper  conditions,  that  is,  during  apprehen- 
sion of  speedy  death  which  came  true,  as  valid  in 
its  operation  on  lands  as  on  goods  and  credits.  For 
"  the  words  of  him  lying  sick  are  considered  as  writ- 
ten and  sealed";  hence  they  fill  the  part  of  a  deed 
required  to  pass  lands  as  well  as  that  of  the  manual 
taking  or  "pulling"  required  to  change  ownership 
of  goods. 

As  to  changes  of  title  between  seller  and  buyer, 
or  donor  and  donee,  the  forms  differ  according  as  one 
or  another  kind  of  property  is  the  object  of  sale  or 
of  gift  by  the  healthy;  but  goods  may  always  be 
transferred  by  sale  or  gift  along  with  land  by  any 
formalities  which  give  title  to  the  latter  (sec  Alien- 
.\TioN  and  Acquisition). 

In  the  Talm\idic  law,  contrary  to  the  Biblical  idea 
of  an  inalienable  title  to  lands  vested  in  the  family 
rather  than  in  the  individual  owner,  and  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  nations  other  than  the  Jews  and 
to  the  English  and  American  laws,  lands  and  not 
goods  were  deetued  the  primary  fim<l  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Lands  and  "  Canaanitish  slaves  "  to- 
gether were  known  as  "  wealth  which  has  its  respon- 
sibility "  C'aharayot").      This  meant  mainly  that 
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property  of  this  kind,  liiiid  iiiitl  slaves,  was  bound 
liy  the  owner's  Ijond  from  the  time  of  its  delivery,  a 
bond  nieaiiinjr  a  written  contract  attesteil  by  two 
subscribini;  witnesses;  ami  the  debt  might  be  lcvie<l 
not  only  on  "free  estate."'  but  also  on  "subjected 
estate."  ihiit  is.  on  such  as  had  thereafter  been  given 
away,  solil,  or  cncumhered.  Under  the  older  law 
also."  only  lands  and  slaves  were  liable  for  the  debts 
of  decedents,  till  the  almost  universal  landlessuess 
of  the  Jews  necessitated  a  change  (sec  Dkbts  of 
Dkckpkxts;  Dkkd):  but  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  mankind  ("likknn  lia-'olam")  it  was  ordained 
that  a  bond,  in  so  far  as  it  secures  unliquidated  dam- 
ages, should  operate  only  on  "free  estate'';  for  in- 
stance, the  warnmty  in  a  deed  of  convcj'ancc,  in  so 
far  as  it  indemnities  the  buyer  against  the  payment 
of  mesne  profits,  or  the  covenant  in  tlie  wife's  Ke- 
Tinvii.  which  secures  alimony  to  her  and  to  her 
daughters  (Git.  v.  3). 

The  occupation  of  land,  in  so  far  as  it  gives  title 
of  derelict,  (sec  nKUEi-icTs),  or  raises,  after  a  lapse 
of  three  years,  a  Pkesimi'TION  of  grant  from  the 
former  owner,  is  governed  by  different  rules  from 
those  which  govern  the  possession  or  occupation  of 
goods  and  chattels. 

The  manner  of  subjecting  land  to  the  payment  of 
debts  under  writ  of  Execitiox  after  due  Ai'i'itAlSE- 
MENT.  is  very  formal  and  elaborate;  and  for  this 
purpose  laiul  is  divided  into  three  classes,  best,  mid- 
dling, and  cheapest,  while  the  sale  of  the  debtor's 
chattels  is  rather  informal  and  summary. 

Under  the  head  of  Ixf.v.ncy,  Leg.\l  Aspect  of,  it 
has  been  shown  that  until  young  persons  arrive  at 
the  age  of  twenty  j'cars  they  have  no  power  to  sell 
those  lands  which  have  come  to  them  by  inheritance. 

Under  O.N.\'.\ii  it  has  been  ]iointcd  out  that  the 
rule  under  which  a  seller  or  purchaser  may  set  aside 
a  sale  or  pr.rchase  by  reason  of  excess  or  deficit  of 
one-sixth  above  or  below  the  market  price  does  not 
apply  to  lands  or  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  lands 
and  slaves  have  no  market  price:  but  when  one 
party  to  a  sale  charges  actual  Fu.^fD  or  Mistake 
there  is  no  material  dillerence  between  sales  of  land 
and  sales  of  goods. 

I.   <  L.  N.  D. 

REBEEAH.  —  Biblical  Data  :  Daughter  of 
I'ethuel,  sister  of  Laban,  and  wile  of  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxii.  23,  xxiv.  29.  67).  Abraham  sent  his  servant 
Eliezer  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac.  Arriving  with  his 
attendants  at  Aram-naharaim,  Eliezer  stopped  near 
the  well  outside  the  city  and  declared  to  Yiiwii  that 
he  would  choose  the  first  maiden  that  should  offer 
to  draw  water  for  himself  and  his  camels,  though  he 
should  ask  it  only  for  himself.  After  Rebekah  had 
drawn  the  water.  Eliezer  asked  and  obtained  her 
father's  and  brother's  con.sent  to  her  departure. 
IJebikah  remained  childless  for  nineteen  years,  when 
she  bore  two  sons,  twins,  after  Isaac  had  besought 
YuwH  to  remove  her  barrenness  (Gen.  xxv.  20-26). 
Afterward,  when  Isaac  temporarily  settled  at  Gerar, 
he  and  Rebekah  agreed  to  pass  as  brother  and  sister. 
Abimelech.  the  King  of  Gerar,  having  discovered 
that  Rebekah  was  Isaac's  wife,  under  penalty  of 
death  forbadeany  to  do  them  harm  i  Gen.  xxvi.  6-11). 
Shortly  before  Isaac's  death,  Rebekah,  moved  by  her 
preference  for  Jacob,  induced  the  latter  to  intercept 


by  a  trick  the  blessing  which  his  father  had  destined 
for  his  brother  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  HctKefj.).  Later 
she  exhorted  Jacob  to  flee  to  her  brother  Laban 
until  Esau  should  have  forgotten  the  injmy  done 
him.  Rebekah  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Slachpelah 
(Gen.  xlix.  31).     See  Jacob. 

E.  <:.  II.  M.  Sei.. 
In  Rabbinical  Literature  :  The  Rabbis  dis- 
agree as  to  the  age  of  Rebekah  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Isajic.  The  statement  of  the  Seder  'Olam 
Rabbah  (i.)  and  Gen.  R.  (Ivii.  1)  that  Abraham  was 
informed  of  Rebckah's  birth  when  heaseended^Iount 
Moriah  for  the  'Akedaii,  is  interpreted  by  some  as 
meaning  that  Rebekah  was  born  at  that  time,  and 
that  consequently  she  was  only  three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  Other  rabbis,  however, 
conclude  from  calculations  that  she  was  fourteen 
years  old,  and  that  therefore  she  was  born  eleven 
years  before  the  Akedah.  both  numbers  being  fonud 
in  different  manuscripts  of  the  Seder  'Olam  Rabbah 
(com p.  Tos.  to  Y'eb.  611j).  The  "Sefer  ha-Yashar" 
(section  "Hayye  Sarah,"  p.  38a.  Leghorn,  1870) 
gives  Rebekah's  age  at  her  marriage  as  ten  years. 

From  the  fact  that  when  Rebekah  went  down  to 
the  well  the  water  rose  toward  her  (Gen.  R.  Ix.  6) 
Eliezer  immediately  recognized  that  she  was  the 
maiden  chosen  by  God  as  Isaac's  wife.  The  miracles 
which  had  been  wrought  through  the  virtue  of  Sarah 
and  which  had  ceased  after  the  hitter's  death,  re- 
commenced through  the  virtue  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  R. 
Ix.  15)  when  she  was  taken  by  Isaac  into  his  tent 
(Gen.  xxiv.  67). 

Rebekah  joined  Isaac  in  prayer  to  God  for  a  child, 
they  having  prostrated  themselves  opposite  eacli 
other.  Isaac  prayed  that  the  children  he  was  des- 
tined to  have  might  be  borne  by  the  righteous  Re- 
bekah, the  latter  that  she  might  have  children  by 
Isaac  onlj-.  Isaac's  prayer  alone  was  answered 
(comp.  Gen.  xxv.  21),  because  he  was  a  righteous 
man,  and  the  son  of  a  righteous  man.  while  Rebekah's 
whole  family  was  wicked  (Yeb.  64a;  Gen.  R.  Ixiii. 
5).  It  is  Siiid  that  Rebekah,  when  suffering  from 
her  pregnancy  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  22),  went  from 
door  to  door,  asking  the  women  whether  they  had 
ever  expeiieuced  the  like.  The  answer  she  received 
(ib.  xxv.  23)  came,  according  to  R.  Eleazarb.  Simeon, 
directly  from  God  ;  R.  Hama  b.  Hanina  declares  that 
God  spoke  through  an  angel,  and  R.  Elcazar  b. 
Pedat  that  the  answer  wasdelivered  through  Shcm, 
the  son  of  Noah,  into  whose  bet  ha-midrash  Rebekah 
had  gone  to  inquire  (Gen.  R.  Ixiii.  6-8).  She  should 
have  borne  twelve  sons,  fathers  of  twelve  tribes,  but 
through  the  birth  of  Esau  she  became  barren  again 
(Pesik.  iii.  23b;  Gen.  R.  Ixiii.  6-7).  Rebekah  was  a 
prophetess;  therefore  she  knew  that  Esau  intended 
to  slay  Jacob  after  Isaac's  death,  and  the  words 
"  Why  should  I  be  deprived  also  of  you  both  in 
one  day"  (Gen.  xxvii.  45)  are  interpreted  as  be- 
ing her  prophecy  to  this  effect  (Sotah  13a ;  Gen.  R. 
Ixvii.  9). 

The  Rabbis  agree  that  Rebekah  died  at  the  age  of 
133  years  (Sifre,  Deut.  357;  Midr.  Tadshe,  in  Ep- 
stein, "Mi-Kadmoniyyot  ha-Yehudim,"  p.  xxii.; 
"Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  section  "Wayishlah."  p.  56b). 
Her  death  occurred  while  -lacob  was  on  his  way  back 
to  his  parents'  home;   and  it  was  coincident  with 
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that  of  Deborah  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Her  decease 
is  not  mentioucd  because  Jacob  not  having  yet  ar- 
rived, Esau  was  the  only  son  present  to  attend  to 
lier  burial.  Jloreover,  the  ceremony  was  jierfornied 
at  night  out  of  shame  that  her  collin  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  son  like  Esau  (Pesik.  I.e.  ;  Jlidr.  Agadah 
on  Gen.  I.e.).  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
(.\.\.\i.  8-11,  48),  Jacob,  when  he  arrived  home, 
found  his  mother  alive;  and  she  afterward  accom- 
]ianied  him  to  Beth-el  to  accomplish  his  vow  (comp. 
Gen.  xxviii.  19-20).  She  died  at  the  age  of  15.5,  five 
years  before  Isaac's  death  (Jubilees,  xxxv.  1,  41), 
this  determining  that  her  age  when  she  married  was 
twenty  years. 
K.  r.  M.  Sel. 

REBENSTEIN,    AARON.     See     Berxstei.\, 

Aa1!(IN. 

REBICHKOVICH,  ABRAHAM  JOSEPHO- 
VICH.     See  Abr.vii.vm  Jesofovkii. 

REBUKE  AND  REPROOF:  "  Faithfulare  the 
wounds  of  a  fiiend,"  says  llie  Old  Testament  prov- 
erb (Prov.  xxvii.  6),  doubtless  referring  to  reproof. 
A  mild  rebidie  administered  for  a  breach  of  etiquette, 
or  for  an  act  of  disrespect,  was  called  "  hakpadah  "  ; 
a  severe  rebuke,  as  for  contempt  of  authority,  was 
known  as  '•uezifah."  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
offense  involved  is  unintentional.  They  are  thus  di.s- 
tinguished  from  cases  that  are  punishable  by  the 
declaration  of  the  B.\K,  nezifah  involving  a  mild 
form  of  ostracism  (see  ExcoMMrNic.vTiON). 

A  rebuff  to  a  friend  for  a  breach  of  etiquette  is 
mentioned  in  a  case  in  which  R.  Hiyj'a  called  at 
the  house  of  Raba,  but  neglected  to  wipe  liis  feet 
before  lie  sat  on  the  couch.  Desiring  to  express  dis- 
approval of  his  conduct,  Raba  rebuked  him  indirectly, 
propounding  to  him  a  legal  question  (Shab.  46a,  b). 

R.  Johanan  expressed  indignation  because  his  dis- 
ciple Eleazar  lectured  in  the  bet  ha-midrash  on  a  cer- 
tain subject  without  recognizing  the  authority  of  his 
master  ( Yeb.  96b).  R.  Joseph  reproached  K.  Ze'era 
becau.se  he  had  insinuated  that  the  former  had  had 
so  many  masters  that  he  was  apt  to  confound  his 
sources;  he  indignantly  asserted  that  his  only  master 
was  R.  Judah  (Hul.  18b). 

The  manner  of  showing  disapprobation  is  illus- 
trated by  R.  Sheshet,  who  stretched  out  his  neck 
snakelike  toward  R.  Hisda  for  omitting  certain  por- 
tions which  the  former  thought  should  be  inserted 
when  saying  grace  (Ber.  49a).  R.  Judah  I.,  in  his 
desire  to  maintain  strict  discipline  among  his  disci- 
ples, rebuked  them  whenever  the.y  fell  short  in  re- 
spect for  his  authority,  although  their  lapses  were 
unwitting.  R.  Simeon,  son  of  Rabbi,  and  Bar  Kap- 
para  were  studying  together  when  they  came  to  a 
difficult  passage.  R.  Simeon  suggested  that  it  be 
submitted  to  his  father,  whereupon  Bar  Kappara 
remarked,  "How  can  Rabbi  solve  it?"  The  next 
time  Bar  Kappara  apjiearcd  before  Rabbi  the  latter 
turned  to  him  and  said.  "I  do  not  recognize  thee." 
Bar  Kappara  considered  this  as  a  nezifah,  though 
Rablji  probably  intended  only  a  hakpadah. 

A  similar  incident  occurreil  when  Rabbi  ordered 
that  his  disciples  should  not  study  in  the  street.  R. 
Hiyya  and  his  two  cousins  disregarded  the  order. 
When  Hivva  next  went  to  see  Rabbi  the  latter  said, 


"  Art  thou  not  wanted  outside  ?  "  Hiyya  understood 
this  question  as  a  rel)uke,  and  remained  away  thirty 
days  (.M.  K.  16a,  b;  see  Gen.  R.  xxxiii.  3). 

A  delicate  question  presents  itself  to  the  prea<  her 
as  to  how  far  he  may  remonstrate  with  a  friend  in 
regard  to  impropriety  of  conduct.  Indeed.  R,  Tarfon 
doubted  the  advis;ibility  of  forcing  tlie  issue,  since 
few  are  willing  to  accept  a  rebuke.  '"If  a  preacher 
says,  'Take  out  the  mote  from  thy  eye,'  a  friend 
retorts,  '  Take  out  the  beam  from  thine  own  eye'" 
(comp.  JIatt.  vii.  3).  Rab  said  a  preacher  should 
remonstrate  with  his  friend  until  the  latter  re.senis 
violently;  R.  Joshua  said,  until  he  curses;  but  R. 
Johanan  thinks  the  limit  sho\dd  be  a  mere  re- 
buke. They  all  refer  to  Jonathan's  remonstrance 
with   Saul    in   regard   to   David   (Er.    16b).      See 

AXATHEM.^. 

•'•  J.  n.  E. 

RECANATI:  Town  in  Italy,  on  the  Jlusone. 
and  in  the  province  of  .Alacerata;  formerly  iticlnded 
in  the  Pontitical  States.  Jews  arc  known  to  liave 
lived  in  Recanati  as  eariy  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  R.  Jlenahem  Recanati  flourished  in  that  city. 
The  usefulness  of  Jewish  money-lenders  was  well 
recognized  in  the  Marches,  almost  every  town  hav- 
ing its  money-lender,  who  ranked  almost  as  a  public 
official.  In  Recanati  there  were  several,  who  main- 
tained business  relations  with  those  of  Urbino.  In 
1433  one  Sabbatuccio  di  AUeuzzo,  a  Jew  of  Reca- 
nati, obtained  permission  from  the  Duke  of  Trbino 
to  establish  a  money-lending  business  in  that  city. 
He  went  there,  and  on  June  30  of  the  same  year 
entered  into  business  relations  with  others,  whieif  he 
maintained  until  Dec.  9,  1436. 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  accorded  by  the 
authorities  to  Jewish  luoney-Ienders,  the  popular 
hatred  against  them  continued  unabated.  When 
Pope  Nicholas  v.,  at  the  instance  of  Capistrano,  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews,  forbade  them  to  lend 
money  at  interest  (1447),  and  commanded  the  restora- 
tion of  all  money  that  had  been  received  by  them 
as  interest,  a  genera!  rising  of  the  mob  took  place  in 
Rome,  rapidly  followed  by  similar  risings  through- 
out Italy.  The  eoninumity  of  Recanati  took  steps 
to  avertasimilar  calamity,  and,  being  unable  to  bear 
unassisted  all  the  necessary  expenses,  endeavored  to 
form  a  union  with  other  Italian  conuuunities  fortius 
purpose,  particularly  with  that  at  Ancona.  With 
this  object  a  letter  was  written  to  the  latter  commu- 
nity, urging  it  to  aiipoint  a  day  on  which  delegates 
from  the  priucii)al  communities  might  meet  and  dis- 
cuss measures  of  protection.  The  cominnnity  of  ,Vn- 
cona,  however,  unwilling  to  take  the  lead,  ailvised 
the_  community  of  Uecauati  to  secure  the  iutlueuce 
of  the  bishop  of  its  city  through  the  Jews  of  Rome. 

This  terminates  all  information  relative  to  this 
matter,  the  outcome  of  which  is  tuiknown.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Jews  were 
no  longer  flourishing.  One  of  the  measures  directed 
against  them  was  the  establishment  of  a  "montc  di 
pk'tii"  at  Recanati  in  1468.  On  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment in  1558,  Filippo,  a  converted  Jew.  made  a 
forcible  entrance  into  the  synagogue  of  Recanati  and 
placed  a  cross  tipon  the  Ark;  and  when  the  indig- 
nant Jews  drove  him  forth  he  made  such  a  disturb- 
ance  that   the  wrathful   populace   surrounded   the 
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8Vimgo!;iic  Two  Jews  witp  iirrosfcd  by  Hie  mitlior- 
iiii'S  Tiiul  publicly  Hogged.  Tlie  sixlcinlli  ccnUiry 
wiliusscd  the  end  of  the  Ref anati  (•oiiiiniinily.  Pope 
Plus  V.  banisheil  the  .lews  from  llie  Papal  States,  c.\- 
repling  those  of  Home  and  Aneona  (Feb.  20,  l.")09), 
and  his  deeree,  allliougli  abrogated  for  a  short  time 
bv  Sixtus  V.  (Oct.  2.j,  l"i8(i),  was  renewed  by  Clem- 
ciil  VHI.  (l.">»3).  I?.  Rafael  Fiiizi  da  Recanati,  R. 
Jacob  ben  Rafael  Fin/i  da  Recanati,  and  R.  Petha- 
hiah  Jare.  all  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  rabbis 
at  Recanati.  Isaac  ben  Hayyim  ben  Abraham  lia- 
Kohen  lived  in  Recanati  in  1517. 
BliiliocRAPUY:  Joseph  lui-KDlicn.'KHir/j/m-nata.eii.  wiener, 

11  itr  •  I.iizzatto,  ;  lliinihiiii  Kliiti  in  rrliiiiii  neW  eta  Int- 

mlc.  |uis.slin  ;  DiivUl  Kiiufiimnn,  In  R.  K.  J.  xxlll.  ft'il  cl  aeii.; 

ViiRelsteln  iiml  Kieffer.  Ocsc/i.  ihr  Judcn  in  Rom,  11.  14,  l«; 

Miirtnni,  liidivi.  passim. 

s.  L.  C. 

RECANATI:  Italian  family  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Recanati  in  the  former  Papal  States. 
Subjoined  is  the  family  tree : 

Shabbetliul  Elhanan  BecanatI 

I 
MenalK'Hi  Recanati 

I 
Judah  Hayvim  Uecanatl 

I 
Slialiliethai  Ellianan  Reoanntl 

I 


Moses  Xahtttnu  Recanati 


Isaac  Samuel  Recanati 
(d.  181S) 

I 
Jacob  Havvim  Recanati 

■     I 


Moses  Nahaimi  Recanati  Einanuele  (Menahem)  Recanati 

The  more  important  members  are  the  following; 

Amadeo    (Jedidiah)    ben    Moses  Recanati: 

Lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.      He  translated  ^Mai- 

monides' ■' .Morch   Nebnkim  "  into   Italian  in  l.'jSS, 

nniler  the  title  "  Eruili/ione  dei  Confusi,"  dedicating 

his  work  to  llie  cabalist  .Menahem  Azariah  da  Fano. 

Elijah  Recanati  :   Lived  in  tlu;  Romagna  about 

KiliO.     At  an  advanced  age  he  wrote  a  "  widdui  "  in 

rimed  prose,  beginning  "  Ribbono  shel  '01am,"  and 

a  lament  for  the  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine,  which 

simultaneously  afflicted  the  country. 

BiBI.io<iRAPnv:  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  MO;  Vogelsteln  and  RIeger, 
(Icsch.  ilir  Jwhit  ill  Rnm,  11.  21.i. 

Emanuele  (Menahem)  Recanati:  Italian  phy- 
sician ;  horn  at  Sienna  in  ITOG;  died  at.  Verona,  where 
his  father  had  been  rabbi,  Jan.,  l^iG4.  After  study- 
ing medicine  Knianuele  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Verona.  He  wasthcaulhorof :  "  GrammaticaEl)raica 
in  Lingua  Latina"  (Verona,  1842);  "  Dizionario 
Kt)raico-('aldaieocd  Italiano  "  {ib.  1854);  "  Dizionario 
Italianoed  Ebraico"  (//,.  18.56). 

Jacob  Hayyim  Recanati:  Rabbi  and  teacher; 
born  in  I'esaro  IT.jS;  died  Feb.  27,  1.H24;  sonof  Isaac 
Samuel  Recanati.  In  hisyoiith  he  was  an  elementary 
teacher  at  Ferrara,  and  later  was  successively  rabbi 
of  Sienna,  Acqui,  Jloncalvo,  Finale,  Carpi,  Verona, 
and  Venice,  in  wliich  last  city  he  succeeded  Jacob 
Jlenahem  Cracowa.  He  was,  moreover,  a  gram- 
marian and  a  profound  mathematician.  Recanati 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  among  them  be- 
ing the  following:  "  Posko  Rekanati  lia-Aliaronim  " 
(Leghorn,  1813);  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  published 
at  Sienna;  a  compendium  of  the  doctrine  of  Judaism 


(Verona,  1813);  and  "Ya'ir  Netib  "  (Dessau,  1818),  a 
rcsponsum  on  the  Hamburg  Reform  Temple.  He 
wrote  also  Ile'orew  i)oems,  and  left  some  collections 
of  sermons  in  maniLScript. 

BiBLiOCRAI'Iiv;  Nepl-libinindl,  Tnhilnt  Gcihilr  Viyi-iul.  p. 
1,V);  SU-lnschneliler,  Cut.  Il«dl.  col.  i:.'W ;  Divia,  Kliiiiii  Fn- 
iii'liir  iirl  Ralihiito  dc  Vfronit,  Giacoliln:  Vitit  liinnmti, 
Veroriii.  IS2). 

Judah  Hayyim  ben  Menahem  Recanati : 
Rabbi  of  the  Spanish  community  of  Ferrara  in  tlie 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  Ids 
responsa  is  contained  in  Jacob  Recanati's  "  Poske  Re- 
kanati ha-Aharonim,"  §  5. 
BiHi.iiioiiAi'iiv  :  .Ncpi-Cliiriiiidl.  'fnlidnl  (ii'ihitf  I'l.fi'in/, p.  13". 

Menahem  ben  Benjamin  Recanati  :  Italian 
rabbi;  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth.  He 
was  the  only  Italian  of  his  time  who  devoted  the 
chief  part  of  his  writings  to  the  Cabala.  He  wrote: 
(1)  "Perush  "Al  liaToiah  "  (Venice,  1.523),  a  work 
full  of  mystical  deductionsand  meanings  based  upon 
a  textual  interpretation  of  the  Bible;  it  describes 
many  visions  and  celestial  revelations  claimed  to 
have  been  experienced  by  the  author,  who  was 
blinded  by  cabalistic  ideas,  and  expresses  the  highest 
respect  for  all  cabalistical  authors,  even  the  most 
recent  apocryphal  ones.  The  work  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Picodi  Jlirandola,  and  was  republisheil 
with  a  commentary  liy  Jlordecai  JafTe,  at  Lublin  in 
1.595.  (2)  "  Perush  ha'-Telillot  "  and  (:))  "  Ta'ame  ha- 
Mizwot,"  published  together  (Constantinople,  1543- 
1544;  Basel,  1.581).  Like  the  preceding  work,  these 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  German  mysticism.  Re- 
canati frequently  quotes  Judah  he-Hasid  of  Regens- 
burg,  Eleazar  of  Worms,  and  their  disciples,  and 
alludes  also  to  the  Spanisli  cabalists,  Nahmanides 
among  them.  He  is  rarely  original,  quoting  almost 
always  other  authorities.  Although  Recanati  had  a 
high  reputation  for  sanctify,  he  exercised  less  inllu- 
ence  on  liis  contemporaries  than  upon  posterit}'.  To 
assist  him  in  his  cabalistic  researches,  he  studied 
logic  and  philosophy  ;  and  he  endeavors  to  support 
the  cabala  by  philosophical  arguments.  (4)  "Poske 
llilkot,"  Boiogna,  1538. 

BiBLioGRArnv:  fiudemann.  Gench.  ii.  180  <■(  .scq.;  Zunz,  Lite- 
iiUnrtifsrIi.  p.  :t(>!) ;  idriii,  in  Heiger's  Jlld.  Zcit.  Iv.  139;  Ge- 
diiliali  ilm  Yaliya,  Slndsluiit  lia-^alibaldh,  p.  48b. 

Menahem  Recanati  :  Rabbi  of  Ferrara  in  the 
seventeenth  <'entury.  He  wrote  a  number  of  re- 
sponsa, some  of  which  are  in.serted  in  Jacob  Ke- 
canati's  "Po.sko  Rekanati  ha-Aharonim"  (§§  4,6, 
33).  The  legend  related  by  Nepi,  in  "Toledot  Ge- 
dole  Yisrael"  (p.  225),  refers  not  to  this  Aleuahem, 
but  to  Menahem  ben  Benjamin  Recanati. 

Binuoc.RAPiiY  ;  ffertaliah  ihn  Vahva,  fUmlfhelet  lia-lyahlxiUtli, 
p.  4Sb;  steinschnclder.  Cat.  li'idl.  cul.  1T34. 

Moses  Nahamu  Recanati :  Rabbi  of  Senigaglia 
and  IVsari)  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Moses  Nahamu  Recanati :  Joint  rabbi  willi  his 
father-in-law,  Moses  Aaron  Yah3'a,  of  Correggio  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bibliography  :  Nepi-(;iiirundi,  Tulcdut  Grdalc  Yisrad,  p.  l')7. 

Shabbethai    Elhanan    Recanati :     Rabbi    of 
Ferrara  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  lived  at  the  time   of   the  establishment  of  the 
ghetto. 
Bibliography:  Nepl-Ghlrondi,  TnlcdntGedoU  I'i«mci, p. 335. 
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Shabbethai    Elhanan    Recanati  :     Rabbi  for 

niaiij'  years  of  tlic  tSpanish  coiiimuiiity  in  Ferrara. 
One  of  his  responsa  is  inserted  in  tlie  "  Debar  Slie- 
muel"  (p.  280)  of  Samuel  Aboab.  Approbations 
("liaskai.iot ")  by  bini  are  frequently  met  with,  e.f).. 
in  Jjamprouti's  "  Pa  bad  Yizhak,"  Jaeob  Daniel 
Olmo's  "KesliitBikkurc  Kazir,"  Samson  ilorpnrgo's 
"Shemesli  Zedakali,"  ami  Sliull.ian  'Aruk,  Yoreh 
De'ab,  §  50.  In  the  seetion  Eben  lia-'Ezer  of  the 
last-named  work  is  included  a  responsum  by  Ke- 
canati  on  the  writings  of  Maimonides. 
Bibliography:  Nepi-Ghirondi,  ToZertot  Gcdoic  Fi-irad, p. 319. 

Other  branches  of  the  famil}'  are  found  in  various 
Italian  cities,  e.g.,  iu  Rome:  Shabbethai  Recanati 
(sec  3IS.  De  Rossi  No.  402) ;  Slaestro  Joab  in  1553 
(see  Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  "Oeseh.  der  Juden  in 
Rom,"  ii.  420);  at  Santa  Vitloria,  Fermo;  Jehiel 
ben  Joab  in  the  fifteenth  century  ("Mose,"  v.  192); 
in  Pesaro:  iu  1626,  Lazzaro  and  Elia  Recanati, 
bankers ;  Isaac  di  Salvatore,  Jacoli;  and  Abramo  Re- 
canati. In  the  nineteenth  century  the  rabbinate  of 
Pesaro  was  held  by  Giuseppe  Samuele  Recanati  (b. 
at  Pesaro  in  1807;  died  there  Oct.  15,  1894). 

A  branch  of  the  Finzi  family  bears  the  cognomen 
"Da  Recanati,"  and  claims  descent  from  the  fir.st 
Menahem  Recanati  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  389b,  s.r. 
Fixzi). 

s.  U.  C. 

RECHABITES.  — Biblical  Data:  Jlem- 
bers  of  a  family  descended  from  Ilammath,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  house  of  Rechab;  otherwise  known  as 
the  Kenites  (I  Chron.  ii.  55),  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Ilobab  (Jetliro),  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
(Judges  iv.  11).  In  Jeremiah  (xxxv.)  it  is  recorded 
that  the  prophet  took  some  Rechal)ites  into  the 
Temple  and  offered  them  wine  to  drink,  and  that 
they  declined  on  the  ground  that  Jehonadab,  sou 
of  Rechab,  their  ancestor,  had  commanded  tiiem 
not  to  drink  wine  or  other  strong  drink,  or  to  live 
in  houses,  or  to  sow  seed,  or  to  plant  vineyards,  and 
had  enjoined  them  to  dwell  in  tents  all  their  days. 
Jeremiah  used  this  fidelity  of  the  Rechabites  to  their 
principles  as  an  object-lesson  iu  his  exhortations  to 
his  contemporaries. 

Jehonadab  appears  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  Bible 
as  the  companion  of  King  Jehu  when  he  slaughteretl 
the  prophets  of  Baal  (com]).  II  Kings  x.  15,  23).  Je- 
honadab was  apparently  a  champiou  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Yiiwii  as  against  that  of  Baal.  After  the 
Exile  Malchiah,  the  Rechabite  ruler  of  the  district  of 
Beth-haccerem,  built  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem (Nell.  iii.  14,  15).  In  I  Chron.  (ii.  55)  it  is 
stated  that  certain  people  of  Jabez  in  Judah  were 
"  the  Kenites  that  came  of  Ilammath,  the  father  of  the 
house  of  Rechab."  It  is  clear  from  these  passages 
that  the  Rechabites  Averc  a  people  who  endeavored 
to  resist  the  customs  of  settled  life  in  Palestine  by 
maintaining  the  nomadic  ideal;  that  they  existed  at 
different  times  in  both  tlie  Northern  and  Southern 
Kingdoms;  that  they  were  especially  interested  in 
the  worship  of  YiiWH ;  and  that  the  Chronicler  con- 
nects them  with  the  Kenites. 

E.  c.  G.  A.  B. 

In  Rabbinical   Literature:    God's   promise 

that  the  Rechabites  "shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 


before  me  forever"  (Jer.  xxxv.  19)  is  interpreted  by 
R.  Jonathan  to  mean  that  they  shall  become  scribes 
and  members  of  the  Sanliedrin. 
In  the  Other  rabbis  say  the  Rechabites  mar- 
Talmud,  lied  their  daughters  to  priests  and 
had  grandchildren  in  the  priesthood 
(Yalk.,  Jer.  323).  Jonathan's  ajipears  to  lie  the 
accepted  view,  as  the  Rechabites  became  scribes  (i 
Chron.  ii.  55)  and  sat  with  the  Sanbcdrin  in  the  gran- 
ite chamber  C'lishkat  hagazit";  perhaps  the  .same 
as  tliechamberofllanan)  of  the  Temple.  The  names 
of  the  subdivided  families,  the  Tirathites.  the  Shc- 
mcathites,  and  the  Suehathites  (/*.),  are  appellations 
indicating  their  learning  and  (in  the  case  of  the  last- 
named)  their  custom  of  living  in  tents  (Mek.,  Yitro, 
ii.  60b;  Sifre,  Num.  T«  [ed.  Friedmann,  p.  20a]; 
Sotah  11a).  R.  Nathan  remarked  that  God's  cove- 
nant with  the  Rechabites  was  superior  to  the  cove- 
nant with  David,  inasmuch  as  David's  was  condi- 
tional (Ps.  cxxxii.  12),  while  that  with  the  Rechabites 
was  without  reservation  (Mek.,  I.e.).  The  Talmud 
identities  "ha-yozerim  "  (''the  potters";  I  Chron. 
iv.  23)  as  the  Rechabites,  because  they  observed 
(■'she-nazeru  ")  the  commandment  of  theirfather  (B. 
B.  91b).  Evidently  the  Talmud  had  the  reading 
"ha-nozerim"  (=  "diligent  observers")  instead  of 
"  ha-yozerim."  This  would  explain  the  term  "  -Mig- 
dal  Nozcrini,"  the  habitation  of  the  Rechabites, 
in  contrast  with  a  "fenced  city"  (II'Kings  xvii.  9, 
xviii.  8).  The  appellation  of  "Nozerim"  or"No- 
zerites  "  is  perhaps  changed  from  "  Nazarites  "  as  in- 
dicative of  the  temperate  life  of  the  Rechabites. 

The  appointed  time  for  the  service  of  the  Recha- 
bites in  the  Temple  was  the  7th  of  Ab  (Ta'an.  iv. 
5).     After  the  destruction  of  the  See- 
In  ond  Temple,  traces  of  the  Rechabites 
the   Second  are  found  in  the  pedigree  of  R.  Jose  b. 
Temple.      Halafta,  the  author  of  "Seder   Olam," 
who  claimed  to  be  a<lirect  descendant 
of  Jehonadab  ben  Rechab  (Gen.  R.  xcviii.  13). 

Judah  Low  b.  Bczaleel,  in  his  "  Nezah  Yisracl " 
(Prague,  1599),  claims  that  the  Jews  in  China  are 
descended  from  the  Rechabites  and  that  they  are 
referred  to  in  Isa.  xlix.  12  ("the  land  of  Sinim"). 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160)  found  Rechabites  in  his 
travels:     "Twenty-one  days'  journey  from   Baby- 
lon, through  the  desert  of  Sheba,  or  Al-Yemen.  fiom 
which  Mesopotamia  lies  in  a  northerly  direction,  are 
the  abodes  of  the  Jews  who  are  called  the  Recha- 
bites."    He  describes  them  as  "an  indeiiendent  tribe. 
Tlie  extent  of  their  land  is  sixteen  days'  journey 
among  the  northern  mountains.     They  have  large 
and  fortified  cities,  with   the  capital 
According'   city  of  Tenia.     Their   nasi   is  Rabbi 
to  Hanan    [a   name    suggestive    of    the 

Benjamin  chamber  of  Hanan].  The  Rechabites 
of  Tudela.  make  marauding  expeditions  in  dis- 
tant lands  with  their  allies,  the  Arabs, 
who  live  in  the  wilderness  in  tents.  The  neighbor- 
ing countries  fear  the  Jews,  some  of  whom  cultivate 
the  land,  raise  cattle,  and  contribute  tithes  for  the 
men  learned  in  the  Law,  for  the  poor  of  Palestine, 
and  for  the  mourners  of  Zion  and  Jeriisaleni.  who, 
except  on  Sabbaths  and  holy  days,  ueitlier  eat  meat 
nor  drink  wine,  and  who  dress  in  black  and  live  in 
caves."    Benjamin's  description  of  the  Rechabites  is 
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ntnbiiiii.uis,  iiikI.  the  text  being  unpuiietimtetl,  it  is 
ilillicull  to  tell  when  he  refers  to  the  Keelmbiles, 
when  to  the  Ambs.  nnd  when  to  the  mourners  of 
Ziou.  Probiibly  the  tents  referred  to  are  those  of 
the  Anibs,  anil  the  absleulion  from  meat  and  wine 
npplies  to  Ihe  mourners  of  Zion.  The  latter  evi- 
dently were  Karaites,  who  made  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusjdem  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cenluries 
(see  I'll.iiiiiMAtiK). 

The  liechabiles  were  found  also  by  the  English 
missionary  Dr.  WollT.  in  1828,  near  Meceain  Arabia. 
He  credits  llieni  with  Ihe  observance  of  the  pure 
Mosiiic  law.  They  speak  Arabic  and  a  little  1  Icbrew. 
They  are  good  horsemen,  and  number  about  00.000. 

BinuoGiSAPiiv:  Lewlsohn.  ShorKhe  Lchniiiiii.  pp.  220-228, 
Wllnii.  Itm  :  -M.  A.  (ilnsburg,  IJcliir.  1.  idi-lul,  Warsaw,  18(*:) : 
I.  (If  SI  \lKnaii,  Lii  Tribu  de  Kechabitcii  lictmuvn-,  Ver- 
siMW-t.  ISTI;  rill-  Itiiicrani  of  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  ed. 
Asliir.  Uiiulun,  ltHO-41.  .,     _     _ 

w.  11.  J-  D-  E. 

Critical  View  :    According  to  Ewald,  Schra- 

der,  8mend,  ami  Budde.  the  Uechabites  represented 
arcaction  against  Cauaanitish  civilization.  As  lUidde 
points  out.  in  the  wilderness,  or  steppes,  the  relig- 
ion of  Yuwii  was  the  religion  of  a  simple  nomadic 
people,  devoid  of  the  voluptuous  ritual  which  the 
greater  wealth  of  Canaan  made  possible  (comp. 
"The  Xcw  World."  1895,  pp.  7-36-74G;  "Religion 
of  Israel  to  the  Exile,"  ch.  i.).  The  Viiwii  religion, 
he  holds  with  Tiele  and  Stade,  was  the  religion  of 
the  Kenites. 

These  Hechabitcs.  a  part  of  the  Kenites,  as  even 
the  late  Chronicler  remembered,  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  Ihe  nomadic  ideal  of  life  and  the  jirimi- 
tive  simplicity  of  Yiiwu's  religion.  This  wotdd  ex- 
plain the  form  of  their  life  as  depicted  by  .Jeremiah, 
and  the  aid  rendered  by  their  ancestor  to  .Jehu.  If, 
however,  this  view  is  correct,  they  arc  really  much 
older  than  Jehonadab,  the  contemporary  of  .Jehu. 
Hudde  supposes  that  Jehonadabdid  not  originate,  but 
revived  or  reimposed,  the  old  rule  of  their  brother- 
hood. 

If  the)'  were  Keidtes,  how  came  they  in  the 
Northern  Kingdomat  this  time?  The  Keniteswere 
dwellers  on  the  southern  borders  of  Judah  until 
absorbed  by  that  tribe  (see  Kenites;  comp.  I  Sam. 
.\xvii.  10,  XXX.  29).  The  explanation  is  jjrobably 
to  be  founil  in  I  Chron.  ii.  55,  which  connects  Rcch- 
nbiles  with  Ilammath,  a  town  at  the  hot  springs  by 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Tiberias 
(comp.  Buhl,  "Geographic  dcs  Altcn  Paliistina," 
|ip.  115,  226).  Probably  a  colony  of  them  settled  at 
this  point  for  a  time,  ancl  so  became  residents  of  the 
Niirthern  realm.  The  same  reference  connects  them 
with  .labez  in  .Judah.  Itis  probable,  therefore,  that 
all  were  of  one  family.  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
they  were  connected  with  Beth-haccerem.  a  town 
near  Tekoali,  southeast  of  Bethlehem.  Budde  has 
well  shown  the  imiiortance  of  the  Hechabites  for  an 
understanding  of  the  religion  of  I.srael. 

Biiii.ioiiinpiiv:  Ewalil.  Genrh.  lii.  .SCt  et  neq.;  Smend,  AUte»- 
lilinilllliillc  ficliui'itlytlfxrllirhlr,  2il  fil..  pp.  Wf  (.»<  r;.;  Smith. 
Ril. Ill  Sim. 2d  ed..  pp. 4S4  f  (  scii.:  Budilc  Ii,  Uiiimi  uf  Isriiil 
to  the  Krile.  ch.  I.;  Dlllmann.  fill  Ti:.'<tamciil  Thriilnini.  p. 
172 ;  Barton,  Shetch  nf  Semitic  Oriainif.  p.  277. 
F:  c.  G.    A.    B. 

RECIFE  (PERNAMBTJCO) :  Brazilian  city  and 
seaport ;    capital  of   the  state  of   Pcruambuco.     It 


was  merely  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts  when 
occupied  by  the  French  in  1561.  Shortly  afterward, 
however,  it  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  port. 
Both  Recife  anil  the  iiiighboriMg  town  of  Oliiida 
were  captured  by  the  Dutch  under  Admiral  Loncii 
in  16:J1.  Thcreafler  Recife  became  one  (if  the  most 
important  strongliolils  i<{  the  Dutch  in  Brazil. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  Dutch  induced  many  Jews 
and  iSeo-Christians  to  remove  thither  from  other 
parts  of  Brazil,  and  soon  Recife  had  a  large  Jewish 
])opulation.  It  is  described  by  Portuguese  writers 
as  being  chicliy  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  by  1639 
had  the  trade  of  the  city  ])raclically 
Under  the    in  their  own  hands;    and  in  a  work 

Dutch.  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1G40  they 
are  stated  to  have  been  twice  as  numer- 
ous there  as  Christians.  They  were  permitled  to  ob- 
serve their  Sabbath.  The  imiiortance  of  the  city  in- 
creased during  the  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Portuguese.  Anxious  to  make  it  the  foremost  city 
of  their  i)ossessions.  the  Dutch  endeavored  to  attract 
colonists  from  abroad,  and  appealed  to  Holland  for 
craftsmen  of  all  kinds.  In  response  many  Portu- 
guese Jews  left  Holland  for  Recife,  induced  to  do 
so  not  only  by  pecuniary  considerations  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
doubtless  by  a  iirefercnce  for  a  comnuinity  in 
which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues  were 
spoken. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Recife  numbered 
thousands,  and  one  of  them,  Gaspar  Diaz  Ferreira, 
was  considered  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  coun- 
try. IsieuhofT.  the  traveler,  writing  in  1040.  says: 
"Among  the  free  inhabitants  of  Brazil  the  Jews  are 
most  considerable  in  number ;  they  have  a  vast  traf- 
fic, beyond  all  the  rest;  they  inirchased  sugar-mills 
and  bought  stately  houses  in  Ihe  Receif."  In  1642 
several  hundred  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  emi- 
grated from  Amsterdam  to  Brazil.  Among  these 
were  two  famous  scholars,  both  of  whom  settled  at 
Recife.  One  of  them,  Isaac  Aboab  da  Fonseca,  l)e- 
came  the  hakam  of  the  congregation,  and  the  other. 
Raphael  de  Aguilar.  its  reader.  Among  the  promi- 
nent Jews  born  at  Recife  may  be  mentioned  Elijah 
Machorro  and  Dr.  Jacob  de  Andrade  Velosiuo,  who 
wrote  against  Sjiinoza. 

.  Recife  soon  became  favorably  known  thrfmghout 
Europe.  Its  congregation  became  inlluential.  and 
among  its  distinguished  members  maybe  mentioned 
Ephraim  Suero.  the  stepbrother  of  Jlanasseh  ben 
Israel.  In  fact,  the  latter  seriously  considered  going 
there  in  1640,  and  dedicated  the  second  part  of  his 
"Conciliador  "  to  the  most  cnnnent  members  of  the 
congregation  at  Recife,  including  David  Senior 
Coronel.  In  1645,  when  Joam  Fernandes  Vieyra 
urged  Ihe  Portuguese  to  recoiuiuer  Brazil,  one  of  his 
arguments  was  that  Recife  "  was  chicliy  inhabited  by 
Jews,  most  of  whom  were  originally  fugitives  from 
Portugal.  They  have  their  open  synagogues  there, 
to  the  scandal  of  Christianitj'.  For  the  honor  of  the 
faith,  therefore,  the  Portuguese  ought  to  risk  their 
lives  and  properly  in  putting  down  such  an  abom- 
ination," When  the  conspiracy  was  in  its  infancy 
the  Dutch  authorities  were  slow  to  realize  what 
was  happening;  "but  the  Jews  of  Recife  were  loud 
in   their  expressions  of  alarm."     In  the  words  of 
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Southey,  "The}'  had  more  at  stake  tliau  the  Duleli ; 
tUey  were  sure  to  be  massacred  williout  mercy  dur- 
ing the  iusurreetiou,  or  roasted  without  mercy  if  the 
insurgents  should  prove  successful.  They  therefore 
besieged  the  council  with  warnings  and  accusa- 
tions." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  insurrection  Vieyra  prom- 
ised the  Jews   protection  provided  they  remained 
peaceably  in  their  houses.     The  Jews,  however,  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Dutch,  and  in  1646, 
Insurrec-     when  the  war  was  raging,  they  raised 
tion  large  donations  for  the  service  of  the 

of  Vieyra.  state.  When,  in  the  same  year,  the 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Portuguese, 
the  Jews  were  its  stoutest  defenders,  being  '"re- 
solved to  perish  l)y  the  sword  rather  than  surrender." 
Dutch  aid  arrived  in  time,  and  the  war  was  pro- 
longed. So  influential  was  the  Jewish  community 
at  Recife  that  when  the  Portuguese,  in  1648,  con- 
templated the  purchase  of  the  place,  they  considered 
the  advisability  of  making  a  secret  agreement  con- 
cerning the  Jews  even  before  broaching  the  sub- 
ject to  Holland.  But  the  Dutch  regime  was 
doomed.  The  story  of  the  sufferings  and  fortitude 
of  the  Jews  at  Recife  during  the  siege,  when 
general  famine  prevailed,  has  been  preserved  in  a 
poem  by  Isaac  Aboab,  an  eye-witness.  Though  the 
first  siege  was  unsuccessful,  the  city  was  again  be- 
sieged ;  many  Jews  were  killed,  and  many  more  died 
of  hunger.  When  it  became  evident  that  resistance 
was  futile,  the  Jews  clamored  for  a  capitulation, 
"  without  which,  they  well  knew,  no  mercy  would  be 
shown  them."  They  were  espcciallj-  mentioned  iu 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  Portuguese  promising 
them  amnesty  "in  all  wherein  they  could  promise 
it."  More  than  5,000  Jews  were  in  Recife;  they  hur- 
riedly removed,  many  going  to  Surinam,  others  re- 
turning with  Aboab  and  Aguilar  to  Amsterdam,  and 
still  others  going  to  Guadeloupe  and  other  West- 
Indian  islands.  Probably  the  small  group  of  Jews 
that  arrived  iu  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  in  16.54 
were  refugees  from  Recife. 

After  the  Portuguese  reconquest  Jews  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  a  community  at  Recife,  though 
.lews  were  there  probably  during  the 
Under  the    seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Per-  as  the  Portuguese  sent  large  numbers 

tuguese.  of  "reconciled"  Neo-Christians  to  Bra- 
zil between  1683  and  1707.  Most 
likely  such  Jews  have  long  since  been  absorbed  by 
the  Catholic  population.  No  restrictions  against 
Jewish  settlement  exist  in  Brazil  to-da}',  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Jewish  residents  at  Recife,  largely 
of  German  or  Russian  origin.  Nevertheless,  in  a  list 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  town  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (1891)  sucli  de- 
cidedly Sephardic  names  appear  as  Carvalho,  Sei.xas, 
Pereira,  and  Maehailo. 

BiBUOfiRAPHV:  Augustus  van  Quelen,  Rnrt  Vcrhncl  van  drii 
StnrI  van  Ferniinhnc,  Ainsterrtam,  KMO;  Robert  Soutliev. 
Hhtnrii  (if  lirazil,  ii.  I.5R,  341.  (150  ct  seq..  London.  1822 : 
Nieulioll.  I'oi/diKs  and  Travd'i  in  llrmil,  iu  Pinkerton's 
C'lllrttion  iif  Travels,  vol.  xiv.;  .\Iplionse  ile  Reauchaiiip. 
IJiatoitr  ilu  BrhiU  vol.  iii.,  Paris.  181.5;  J.  B.  Fcrnaniies 
(iama,  Mem.  Ilift.  (let  Preiv.  tie  Pernamhiica.  Pernaml)Uco, 
1844;  Barhtus.  Heruni  in  Brasilia  Gestaniin  ?Tistt>ria. 
\&m:  H.  .h  Kiii'm'n.  fii  grhiiih  iiis  ihr  Jnilen  in  Xedcrlanil. 
Utri'oht.  1.-4:!;  Ni't.silicr.  L.  >  Hfilhuiilaisati  Br/.-'il.  in  Le  M'l- 
niteur  dcs  Inde.i  Orieutah.-i el  UccielenUtUf.  1S4S-19 :  Eiiviic. 


Bril.  s.v.  Pernamhncei ;  Jithni*tai's  Vniverwl  Cttelt>i>t  diei.  vi. 
531;  I'nhtieatinns  Am.  Jew.  }1ij<l.:ii}e.  Nos.  3  :M.  Kavs^rlini; 
anil  O.  A.  Kohul)  and  9  <L.  HQIinen;  Uullelitis  «/  the  Bureau 

iif  Ainerirnii   Ititnittlit^n    t'tilu    vh    anil  It 


aiiu  i_i.  A.  noiiuir  uiiu  .f  y  L..  nuiiiitri  i.   ituiiei 

uf  Amerivan  /{t;juWic«,  vols.  vll.  and  ix. 
A. 


L.  Hu. 


RECKENDORF,  HERMANN  (HAYYIM 
ZEBI  BEN  SOLOMON):  Girman  .scholar  and 
author;  born  in  Trebitsch  in  182.1;  died  about  187."). 
Having  acquired  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  Reckendorf  devoteil 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
In  18.56  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  occupieil  him- 
self with  the  study  of  lustorj';  later  he  became 
lecturerintheUniversity  of  Heidelberg.  Influenced 
by  Eugene  Sue's  "Les  Mysteres  de  Paris,"  Reck- 
endorf planned  a  similar  work  in  Jewish  liistory. 
The  result  of  his  design  appeared  in  his  "Die  Ge- 
heimnisse  der  Juden"  (.5  vols.,  Leipsic,  18.56-.57),  a 
collection  of  sketches  from  Jewish  history,  written 
in  German.  These,  though  independent  of  one  an- 
other, preserve  an  unbroken  historical  sequence  cov- 
ering the  whole  period  from  the  time  when  the  Jews 
were  exiled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  up  to  his  own  time. 
Reckendorf  endeavored  especialh'  to  show  that  the 
line  of  David  never  disappeared  ;  that  it  passed  from 
Zerubbaljel,  through  Hilleland  certain  Jewish  kings 
in  Arabia,  and  through  the  Abravanels.  His  as.ser- 
tions  are  based  on  various  historical  works  and  on 
the  Talmud,  the  sources  being  referred  to  in  foot- 
notes. Abraham  Kaplan  translated  the  first  part 
into  Hebrew  under  the  title  ot"Mistere  ha-Ychu- 
dim "  (Warsaw,  186.5);  later  the  whole  work  was 
freely  translated  into  Hebrew  by  A.  S.  Friedberg, 
under  the  title  of  "Zikronot  Ic-Bet  Dawid "  (/i. 
1893). 

In  18.57  Reckendorf  published  at  Leipsic  a  He- 
brew tianslation  of  the  Koran  under  the  title  of 
"Al-Kuran  o  ha-Mikra";  its  preface,  written  by  the 
translator,  contains  an  es.say  on  the  pre-Moham- 
medan  history  of  Arabia,  a  biography  of  Mohammed, 
an  essay  on  the  Koran  itself,  and  other  small  trea- 
tises on  allied  themes.  In  1868  he  published  at 
Leipsic  "  Das  Lebeu  Mosis,"  a  life  of  Moses  accord- 
ing to  Biblical  and  other  sources,  and  a  French  arti- 
cle on  the  Ibn  Tibbons  ("  Arch.  Isr."  xxix.  064,  604). 

BiBLIOGRAPiiy:  Allg.  Zeit.  (les  Juil.  1858,  pp.  2(11,  39,S:  Epi- 
logue to  Reckendort's  Die  (iclitimiii»ie  eler  Jwlm;  FursI, 
BitA.  Juel.  iu.  137, 138 ;  Zeitlin,  Bibl.  Peist-ilemkh.  pp.  21*5- 
296. 

s. '  M.  Sel. 

RECORD.     See  Deed;  Judgment. 

RECORDING   ANGEL  :    The  angel  that,  iu 

popular  belief,  records  the  deeds  of  all  individuals 
for  future  reward  or  punishment.  The  keeping  of  a 
general  account  between  man  and  his  Maker  is  repre- 
sented by  Akiba  thus:  "Man  buys  in  an  open  shop 
where  the  dealer  gives  credit;  the  ledger  is  open, 
and  the  hand  writes"  (Abot  iii.  20).  Citing,  "He 
sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man ;  that  all  men  may 
know  his  work  "  (Job  xxxvii.  7).  H.  Shila  said.  "  Two 
attending  angels  follow  man  as  witnesses,  and  when 
a  man  dies  ail  his  deeds  are  enumerated,  with  place 
and  date  of  occurrence,  and  the  man  himself  in- 
dorses the  statement"  (Ta'an.  11a).  Again,  citing 
JFal.  iii.  16  ("and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  writ- 
ten before  him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  "),  R. 
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Sliilii  Riiiil,  "WliciK'vor  two  discuss  tlic  Law  llicir 
words  all'  rt'corclcd  nbovc"  (Bit.  Cii). 

All  pnivcis  lire  rt'conlrd  in  licavon  liy  llio  angels 
(stf  PliAYKit).  Tlic  principal  recording  ann;cl  ap- 
pears 111  be  tialiriel,  •'(lie  man  clollied  with  linen," 
whom  God  ordered  lo  jilari'  a  sij;n  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  in  Jerusalem  who  were  to  be  spared 
(Ezek.  ix.  4 ;  see  Hhab.  55a).  The  entry  in  the  royal 
annuls  recording  the  meritorious  act  of  Mrirdecai  in 
saving  the  life  of  Aliasuerus  was  said  to  have  been 
erased  by  the  royal  secretary  Sliimshai.  an  enemy  of 
the  Jews,  and  to  have  been  restored  h_v  Gabriel, 
the  champion  of  Israel,  which  incident  brought 
about  the  fall  of  Hainan  and  the  victory  of  the 
Jews  (Meg.  lf)a;  Hashi  ml  he).  See  Ei.lJAii: 
ENOcrt:  Eschatoi.ogv. 

K.  J.  D.  E, 

KED  HEIFER.— Biblical  Data :  According  to 
Ynwiis  iu'itruel  ions  to  Mo.ses  and  Aaron  I  lie  Israelites 
prepared  for  sacrifice  a  red  heifer  which  was  free  from 
blemish  and  which  had  not  yet  been  broken  lo  the 
yoke.  It  was  slain  oulside  the  camp,  in  the  presence 
of  Elea/.ar,  representing  tlie  high  priest;  Elea/ar 
dipi>e<i  liis  fingers  in  the  blood  and  sprinkled  it  seven 
times  in  the  direction  of  the  tabernacle;  then  the 
carcass  was  burned  in  his  presence — hide,  flesh,  and 
blood.  The  priest  himself  took  cedar-wood,  hyssop, 
and  scarlet,  and  cast  them  njion  the  pyre.  Another 
man,  ceremonially  clean,  then  gathered  up  the  ashes 
of  the  consumed  heifer  and  stored  them  in  a  clean 
place  outside  the  cam]),  thai  they  might  be  used  in 
preparing  water  of  purification.  The  priest,  the 
man  who  attended  to  the  burning  of  the  heifer,  and 
the  one  who  gathered  the  ashes  had  to  wash  them- 
selves and  their  clothes;  lliey  remained  C'eremonially 
unclean  until  sunset. 

The  ashes  were  dissolved  in  fresh  water,  which 
was  sprinkled  on  those  who  were  contaminated  by 
coming  in  contact  with  a  dead  body  or  in  pro.xim- 
ity  to  the  dead.  The  one  so  contaminat('d  re- 
mained unclean  for  seven  days;  he  was  sprinkled 
with  the  water  on  the  third  and  seventh  days,  and 
at  sunset  of  the  last  day  was  clean  again.  The 
sprinkling  was  done  by  one  who  was  clean,  and 
who,  after  the  sprinkling,  washed  himself  and  his 
clothes  and  remained  unclean  until  sunset.  All  who 
touched  the  wafer  or  the  unclean  person  were  like- 
wise unclean  until  sunset.  The  one  who  neglected 
to  observe  this  law  was  deprived  of  religious  privi- 
leges, for  he  defiled  the  s;inctuary  of  Yuwii  (Num. 
xi.x.  1-22).  Spoils  of  war  consisting  of  metal  vessels 
were  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  finally  cleansed  by 
tlie  water  of  puritiiatinn  (Xiim.  xxxi.  21-24). 

Rabbinical  View :     See  P.\ii.\ii. 

Critical    View  :     Modern  critics  declare  that 

Num.  xix.  is  composed  of  two  sections— 1-13  and 
14-22.  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen  think  that  the  sec- 
ond section  is  an  appendix  giving  i)reci.se  instruc- 
tions regarding  the  apidication  of  the  regulation  to 
particular  cases;  but  according  to  the  editors  of  the 
"Oxford  Ilexateuch"  (1900)  the  second  section  is 
derived  from  a  body  of  priestly  torot  or  decisions. 
Other  critics,  however,  are  of  tlie  opinion  that  the 
more  elaborate  and  peculiar  title  of  the  first  section 
— "  Hukkat  ha-Torah  " — as  well  as  oilier  indications, 


suggests  rather  that  this  section  is  the  later  of 
the  two  and  belongs  lo  the  .secondary  strata  of  the 
Priestly  Code  (P).  The  connection  of  this  chapter 
with  the  preceding  one  is  explained  by  Ibn  Ezra: 
both  contain  "a  perpetual  statute"  for  the  priests 
(Num.  xix.  21).  The  c-onncclion  with  the  following 
chapter  is  thus  explained  by  Josephus:  Moses  iiisfi- 
tuled  the  rile  of  l  he  red  heifer  on  the  death  of  Miriam 
(Num.  XX.  1),  the  ashes  of  the  first  .sacrifice  being 
used  to  purify  the  people  at  the  exiiiration  of  fhirfy 
days  of  mourning  ("  Anf."  iv.  4,  §  6). 

The  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  should  liocomp.-ired 
with  thai  of  the  scapegtiat,  similarly  .sacrific-ed  out- 
side the  camp  by  one  who  must  purify  himself  be- 
fore returning  lo  it.  The  biiUockas  the  sin-offering 
of  the  high  jiriest  and  the  goat  as  the  sin-ofTeriiig  of 
the  people  were  likewise  burned  outside  the  camji — 
hide,  fiesli,  and  dung  (Lev.  xvi.  2(i-27).  The  red- 
heifer  sacrifice  is  similar  to  the  heifer  sacrifice  <ilfered 
for  the  purjiose  of  purifying  the  land  from  the  de- 
filement allending  an  unfraced  murder,  a  heifer 
"which  liath  not  been  wrought  with,  and  which 
liafli  not  drawn  in  the  yoke"  (I)eut.  xxi.  .'!).  In 
'both  cases  the  heifer  was  chosen  as  being  a  more 

|_suggcslivc  offering  in  a  rite  associateil  with  death. 

This  view  is  su]>])orfed  by  liiilir,  Kurtz,  Keil,  Edeis- 

heim,  and   others.     Tlie   Jewish   exegeles  point,  in 

-addition,  to  the  uncultivated  "rough  valley"  and 

\the  wilderness  as  suggestive  of  the  check  to  human 
multi|)lication  caused  by  natural  death  and  by  man- 
slaughter. 

The  performance  of  the  rite  atadislance  from  the 
[tabernacle  excluded  therefrom  the  high  priest,  who 
could  not  leave  the  sanctuary;  hence  he  was  repre- 
isented  al  the  ceremony  b}'  a  substitute.  The  term 
"me  niddah  "  (A.  Y.  "water  of  separation";  I{.  Y. 
"water  of  impurity"),  rendered  by  the  Septuagiiit 
as  i(h.>i)  imv7i(j/iiir  {"  water  of  sjirinkling"  ;  by  Luther, 
"Sprengwasser "),  is  interpreted  by  Hash!  by  com- 
paring "  niddah  "  with  "  wa-yaddu  "  (on  Lam.  iii.  53) 
and  "le-yaddol"  (lo  cast,  throw,  or  sprinkle;  Zech. 
ii.  4  [A.  V.  i.  21]).  Ibn  Ezra  compares  "niddah" 
with  "menaddekem  "  (cast  you  out;  Isa.  Ixvi.  5),  as 
denoting  "exclude  from  the  cultus,"  like  the  Keo- 
Hebrew  "niddui"  (to  excommunicate),  and  he  there- 
fore interprets  "  me  niddah  "  as  "  the  water  of  exclu- 
sion," i.e.,  the  means  for  removing  the  uiiclcanness 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  exclusion;  this  explanation 
agrees  with  the  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Yersion 
"  water  of  separation." 

The  "cedar-wood"  thrown  on  the  fire  was  jiroba- 
bly  a  piece  of  fragrant  wood  of  Jiiinpertis  J'/nmicea 
\pv  Jiuiipcnis  Oxycednis  {hi'yw,  "Aramilische  PHanz- 
[•nnamen,"  p.  57).  The  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  belief  of  primitive  limes,  when  fragrant  woods, 
iieli  as  juniper  and  cypress  and  the  aromatic  plants 
3f  the  mint  family,  were  supposed  to  act  as  a  pro- 
ection  against  the  harmful  unseen  powers  that  were 
houglit  to  be  the  cause  of  death.  Even  in  com- 
|iaratively  recent  times,  in  the  United  Slates,  a  juni- 
|)er-lree  planteil  before  a  house  was  regarded  as  a 
Preventive  of  the  plague. 
r^Tlie  essential    jiarl   of    the;  rite,   it  is  claimed,  is 

'|of  extreme  anticiuity,  Robertson  Smith  |)oints  out 
that  "primarily,  purification  means  the  apjilicalion 
to   the  person  of  some  medium  which  removes  a 
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^\ta1)on.  and  oual)les  a  person  to  mingle  freely  in  tlie 
rdinary  life  of  liis  fellows."  The  best  medium  is 
ater,  but  for  serious  cases  of  uncleanness  the  addi- 
t(on  of  ashes  is  necessary  (Balir,  "Symbolik,"  ii. 
o).  The  symbolical  significance  of  the  rite  has 
en  interpreted  as  follows:  The  majestic  cedar  of 
Ijebanon  represents  pride,  and  hyssop  represents 
liiumility ;  uncleanness  and  sin  and  sin  and  death 
are  associifed  ideas;  the  ceremony,  therefore,  is  a 
powerful  object-lesson,  teaching  the  eternal  truth 
/that  a  holy  God  can  be  served  only  by  a  holy 
leople. 

The  early  Jewish  conception  was  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  red  heifer  was  an  expiatory  rite  to  atone 
for  the  sin   of  the  golden  calf.     The  color  of  the 
heifer,  as  well  as  the  scarlet  thrown  upon  the  fire, 
,  represents  sin  (comp.  "  your  sins  be  as  scarlet " ;  Isa. 
^i.  18). 

BiBUOfiRAPHT:  Bahr,  SymhnUli,  i.  49;!-.512 ;  Maimonides, 
Mnrdi,  iii.  47:  Nowack.  Hi:hrin»c}i€  Arciuinlngie^  ii.  28^: 
Edersheim,  The  Temple,  p.  304;  Kent,  Tlie  McMOiiesuf  the 
Bible,  p.  347,  New  York,  liW3:  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible. 

J.  J.    D.    E. 

BED  SEA  :  References  to  the  Red  Sea  under 
that  name  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  Apociypha 
(Judith  V.  13:  Wisdom  x.  18,  xix.  7;  I  Mace.  iv.  9). 
The  name  refers  to  the  body  of  water,  termed  "  Yam 
Suf  "  in  all  otlier  pas.sages,  crossed  by  the  Israelites 
in  their  exodus  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii.  18;  xv.  4,  22; 
Num.  xxxiii.  10  ct  seq.  ;  Dent.  xi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10;  ct 
(il.).  It  denotes,  therefore,  the  present  Gulf  of  .Suez, 
which  at  that  time  extended  considerably  farther 
north,  reaching,  according  to  Greek  aii<l  Latin  au- 
thors, as  far  as  the  city  of  Hero  (=  Pithom),  in  the 
Wadi  Tumilat.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "suf" 
in  the  name  is  uncertain,  although  il  appears  from 
Ex.  ii.  3.  5  au<l  Isa.  xix.  6  that  it  meant  "reed." 
According  to  Ertnann  and  others  it  is  an  Egyptian 
•n-ord  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  although  the  Egyp- 
tians never  applied  that  name  to  the  gulf.  While  it 
is  true  that  ncj  reeds  now  grow  on  the  salty  coast  of 
the  gulf,  different  conditions  may  have  prevailed 
along  the  northern  end  in  ancient  times,  where  fresh- 
water streams  discharged  into  it.  Other  authorities 
translate  "suf"  as  "  sea-grass  "  or  "seaweed,"  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reddish  and  to  have  given 
that  body  of  water  the  name  "Red  Sea."  Seaweed 
of  that  color,  however,  is  seldom  found  there.  In 
other  passages  the  same  name,  "Yam  Suf,"  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  ^'Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  extends  northward  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  with  Ezion-geber  and  Eloth  at 
its  northern  end  (I  Kings  ix.  26;  Ex.  xxiii.  31; 
Deut.  i.  40;  Judges  xi.  26;  .Ter.  xlix.  21 ;  et  <il.).  It 
is  dillicult  to  .say  how  the  Red  Sea  received  its  name ; 
red  moimtains  on  the  coast,  or  the  riparian  Ery- 
threans,  may  have  given  rise  to  it. 

E.  G.  Ti.  I.     Re. 

BEDDINGE,  ROBERT  DE :  English  preach 
ing  friar,  of  the  Dominican  order;  converted  to  Ju- 
daism about  127.5.  He  appears  to  have  studied  He- 
brew and  by  that  means  to  have  become  interested 
in  Judaism.  He  married  a  Jewess,  and  was  circum- 
cised, taking  the  name  of  Ilagin.  Edward  I.,  when 
he  heard  of  this,  brought  the  case  before  the  Arch- 


bishop of  Canterbury.  It  is  sjiid  tliat  this  was  one 
of  (he  causes  which  led  the  king  and  his  mother, 
Eleanor,  to  aim  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England. 

BiBUOGRAI'HV  :  drat/,  Oemh.  vll.  421-423. 

J. 
REDEMPTION.     See  S.m.vation. 

REDLICH,  HENRY:  Polish  engraver  in  cop- 
pci-  ;  hnin  :it  i>:isk.  grjvernment  of  Piotrkow,  1840; 
died  at  Berlin  Nov.  7,  1884.  He  went  at  an  early 
age  lo  Hreslau,  where  lie  entered  the  public  school. 
At  fourteen  he  returned  to  l{ussia  and  became  a 
government  pupil  in  the  Warsaw  school  of  fine  arts. 
In  18G1,  after  winning  a  prize,  lie  went  to  JIu- 
nicli  and  Dresden  to  continue  his  studies.  From 
ISOfi  to  1873  he  lived  at  Vienna,  and  then  returned 
to  Warsaw.  In  1870  the  government  appointed  hini 
a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Being  disappointed,  on  account  of  his  relig- 
ion, in  his  expectation  of  a  professorship,  Redlich 
went  to  Paris,  where  his  engravings  won  for  him  a 
gold  medal  at  one  of  the  exhibitions.  Overtaken 
by  illness  at  Paris,  he  was  removed  to  Berlin,  where, 
as  stated  above,  he  died. 

Redlich's  most  iiniiortant  engravings  arc:  "The 
Tempi  ^fadonna,"  from  RafTael ;  "The  Entrance  of 
the  Polish  Army  into  Hartliausen  in  16o9,''  from 
Brandt;  "The  Preacher  Peter  Skarg  Before  the  Po- 
lish King  Sigismund  IH.,"  from  JIateiko;  "Coper- 
nicus Expounding  His  System  of  the  World  to  the 
Astronomers  of  Rome,"  from  Gerson.  Redlich  oc- 
cujiied  himself  also  with  drawing,  especially  por- 
traits and  Aljunc  scenes. 

Biiii.iosRAPiiY  :  Entziklirpedlcheeki  Slovar;  Ha-Asif,  11.  760. 
II.  u.  A.  S.   W. 

BEE,  ANTON  :  German  educationist ;  born  at 
Hamburg  Nov.  10,  ISto";  died  .Ian.  13,  1891.  He  was 
educated  at  Kiel,  during  which  lime  he  wrote  two 
works,  "  Wandertingen  eines  Mitgenossen  auf  dem 
Gebicte  der  Ethik"and  "  L'eber  die  Pflicht."  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  ;i  teacher  al  the  Hamburg 
Israelitische  Freischule,  and  in  1848  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  director.  He  admitted  Christian 
pupils  to  this  institution,  and  by  1809  they  outnum- 
bered the  Jewish.  He  founded  a  scholarship  for 
Christian  and  other  non-Jewish  pupils  in  memory 
of  his  only  daughter,  who  died  at  an  early  age 
("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1891,  p.  38). 

s.  S.  O. 

BEE,  ANTON  :  Danish  pianist  and  author; 
borniuAarhuus,  Jutland. Oct.  .1. 1820:  died  in  Copen- 
hagen Dec.  20,  1886.  He  studied  in  Ihimburg  under 
Jacques  Smitl  and  Karl  Krcbs,  in  Vienna  under 
Halm,  and  in  Paris.  In  1(^42  he  settled  in  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  soon  gathered  a  great  number  of 
pupils  around  him  and  where  his  sujierior  technique 
won  him  a  place  among  the  foremost  pianists  of  the 
day.  In  1800,  when  the  Copenhagen  Conservatory 
of  Music  was  established,  he  became  one  of  its  first 
te:iclicrs.  Anton  Ree  composed  some  pieces  for 
pianoforte,  and  was  the  author  of  several  articles  in 
D:inish  and  German  musical  periodicals.  He  wrote 
also  a  valuable  work  on  the  piano  entitled  "  Bidrag 
til  Klaverspillets  Teknik  "  (Copenhagen,  1893),  and 
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iin  issHV  im  the  pciicnil  history  of  music  cntitlcil 
-.Musikhislorislii'  Moim-iilor"  (/i.  1S93). 
BiRLioiiRAPiiY:    SalmnnscH's  Store  Illuntrcrcde  Konvcrmi- 

riollS-LfJICKII. 

J,  F.   C. 

BEE,  BEBNHAKD  PHILIP :  Danisli  editor 
and  iioliliciaii:  born  in  Aiirliiius.  Jutland.  July  18, 
1813:  died  there  Nov.  13.  1808:  son  of  Hartvig 
Pliili]'  Ukk.  He  studied  law  for  a  while,  but  in 
18:5s  beeanie  editor  of  the  "  Aalborg  Stiftstidcnde," 
at  the  Siinic  time  engaging  in  the  publishing  business. 
In  addition  to  the  "Stiftstidende,"  he  edited  and 
published  sevend  magazines,  of  whieh  may  be 
mentioned  "  La-sekabinettet "  (1841-42,  3  vols.); 
"Alnnndelig  Pansk  Landljotidende "  (1846);  and 
"Nyeste  A  f  ten  post"  (1849). 

In  1844  Hee  was  elected  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal council,  and  in  1860  was  reelected,  serving 
during  both  terms  as  a  member  of  committees  on 
steamship  communiealion,  postal  service,  and  ag- 
rietdture  dealing  with  qucstians  of  importance  to 
the  community  of  Aalborg.  From  1850  to  IS.")!  Ree 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Folkething,  or  Lower 
House,  representing  the  third  and  fifth  election  dis- 
tricts of  Aalborg  amt.  As  a  member  of  this  legisla- 
tive body  IJec  strongly  advocated  the  sale  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  Stales. 

In  1SG4  Hee  was  again  returned  to  the  Folkething. 
and  in  186G  he  was  electeil  a  member  of  the  Lands- 
thing,  or  Upper  House,  but  illness  compelled  him  to 
resign  in  the  following  year. 

BlBLlOGR.iPMT:  C.  F.  Bricka,  Daitfk  DinurafiyU  Leiicnn. 
S.  F.   C. 

KEE,  HARTVIG  PHILIP:  Danish  merchant 
and  aullior;  1)i>rii  in  Frcihricia.  Jutland.  Oct.  12, 
1778;  died  in  t'openhagen  Oct.  1,  1859.  On  the 
death  of  his  father.  Hee  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  an  important  business  which  had  been 
established  in  Fredericia  by  the  former.  He.  how- 
ever, found  lime  also  for  the  study  of  Jewish  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  the  itinerant  teacher  Eleazar 
Lisser  being  his  instructor.  As  a  merchant  Hart- 
vig Ree  was  very  successful,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Jutland.  He  engaged  in 
shipbroking.  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  and 
cocoa,  anil  in  the  clothing  industrj-. 

Ree  was  the  tirst  Danish  Jew  to  receive  full  citi- 
zenship (1814).  The  Jewisli  congregation  of  Aar- 
huus  owed  its  first  synagogue  to  his  muniticence; 
and  he  personally  defrayed  all  its  expenses  for  sev- 
eral years  (l)<20-2")).  In  addition  to  several  hymns 
for  the  synagogue  services.  Ree  wrote  "  Forschun- 
gen  ilber  die  Ueberschriften  der  Psalmcn,"  Leipsic, 
1846. 

In  1850  Ree  settled  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  new  philosophy  propounded 
by  Rasmus  Nielsen.  Ree  was  the  father  of  Anton. 
Bernhard  Philip,  and  Julius  Hee. 

BiBI.IOfiR.vPMT:  C.  F.  Bricka.  Dims);  Birigrafisk  Lexicon. 
s  F.  C. 

REE,  JTJLrUS  :  Danish  merchant  and  political 
autlior;  born  in  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  June  1,  1817: 
died  in  Copenliagen  Sept.  3,  1874;  son  of  Hartvig 
Philip   Hee.     In  1842  he  established  a  wholesale 


produce  business  in  Randers,  in  which  town  he  filled 
many  pid)lic  offices,  being,  e.g.,  a  mendier  of  the 
harbor  committee  and  an  alderman  (1849-53).  He 
was,  besides,  a  representative  of  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation. In  1857  Hee  transferred  his  business  to 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1864  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Folkething,  or  Lower  House. 

Ree  wrote,  besides  several  articles  on  national 
economy,  a  political  history  of  Norway  entitled 
■'  Undersiigelser  over  Norges  Forhold  i  1814."  whicli 
appeared  in  several  numbers  of  the  "  Dansk  Maancds- 
skrift"  (1862.  1863,  1865).  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Kreditforeningen  for  Landejendomme  i 
Ostifterne  (1866).  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  bj'  means  of  loans  to  the  owners  of 
small  farms. 

BiBi.ioGR.vpnv:  C.  F.  Bricka,  Dansh  Bwiiiafi>ik  Lcricnti. 
s.  F.  C. 

REED  :  Rendering  given  in  the  English  versions 
for  several  words  used  to  designate  rush-like  water- 
plants  of  various  kinds.  These  words  are:  (1) 
"Gome";  the  Ci/perxs  pairyrus  of  Linnieus.  (2) 
"Suf  "(E.\.  ii.  3;  Isa.  xi.K.  6);  identified  by  Egyptolo- 
gists with  the  Egyptian  "  thof  "  (Nile  reed  ;  on  "  Yam 
Suf"  as  a  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  see  Red  Se.\).  (3) 
"Ahu"(Gcn.  .\li.  2,  18:  Jobviii.  11);  Egyptian  loan- 
word denoting  a  marsh-grass  growing  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Nile  and  used  as  fodder;  the  translation  "Hag." 
based  on  the  Vulgate,  is,  therefore,  incorrect.  (4) 
"Agmon"  (Isa.  i.\T  13,  xi.\.  15,  Iviii.  5;  Job  xl.  26; 
Jer.  li.  32  ["'agam'']);  generally  explained  as  a  kind 
of  rush  C'scirpus");  according  to  the  "  Ilierobotuni- 
con"  of  Celsius,  the  common  reed.  (5)  "Ebeh" 
(only  Job  ix.  26 ;  Arabic,  " aba'  " ;  Assyrian,  "  abu  ") ; 
the  reed  or  sedge  from  which,  as  from  the  "gome" 
(Isa.  xviii.  2),  boats  were  made  in  Egypt  (comp. 
Erman,  "  Egypten,"  p.  636).  (6)  "  Kaneli ''  (I  Kings 
xiv.  15  et  ni);  probably  the  common  marsh-reed, 
the  Am>id')ilon(i.To{  Linnaeus  (Boissier,  "  Flora  Orien- 
talis,"  iv.  564).  which  is  much  stouter  than  the  com- 
mon reed.  It  was  used  as  a  staff  (II  Kings  xviii. 
21;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  xlii.  3;  Ezek.  xxix.  6).  or  made 
into  measuring-rods  (Ezek.  xl.  3),  etc.  Animals  live 
among  the  thick  reeds  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  [R.  V.  30]).  and 
according  to  Job  xl.  21,  behemoth  (the  hippopota- 
mus) lies  "in  the  covert  of  the  reed,"  this  pass;ige  im- 
plying that  the  word  "  kaueli "  was  used  as  a  general 
term  for  this  plant,  including  the  common  variety 
{Arundo  phragmites).     (7)  "Gofer";   see   Gopiieu- 

WOOD. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

REEVE,  ADA :  English  actress ;  born  in  Lon- 
don about  1S70.  Her  parents  were  themselves  con- 
nected with  llie  dramatic  profession,  her  father  being 
for  many  years  a  member  of  stock  companies  which 
included  Toole  and  Irving  among  tiieir  members. 
She  first  appearcil  as  a  child  of  six  in  a  i)antoniime 
at  the  Pavilion  Theatre.  Mile  End,  London.  Pass- 
ing to  melodrama,  she  played  as  a  child  the  charac- 
ters of  servant-girls  and  even  old  women.  She  then 
toured  with  Fannie  Leslie  in  "Jack  in  the  Box," 
and  at  twelve  appeared  as  a  serio-comic  singer. 
Later  she  scored  a  great  success  with  a  song  entitled 
"What  Do  I  Care!"  and  in  1895  appeared  at  the 
.Criterion   in  "All  Abroad"  and  afterward  in  the 
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"Gay  Parisienne"at  the  Duke  of  York's,  London. 
In  1.S99  she  took  a  leading  part  in  "Florodora"  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  Loudon,  and  appeared  later  at 
Daly's  Theatre  in  "San  Tov.'' 

J."  "  G.  L. 

REFORM  AD'VOCATE:  Jewish  weekly ;  first 
issued  Fell.  '30.  ISiU,  at  Cliicago.  Founded  by 
Charles  E.  Bloeli.  of  the  Bloch  Publishing  Com- 
pan}-,  and  published  by  Bloch  &  Newman,  it  en- 
tered the  journalistic  field  as  an  advocate  of  progress- 
ive Judaism.  Since  its  inception  it  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Emil  G.  Hirscli,  who  was  its  sole  editor 
at  the  outset;  from  1901  to  1903  T.  Schanfarber  was 
associate  editor.  It  is  the  most  fearless  champion 
of  Reform  Judaism. 

Bibliography  :  Reform  Advocate,  i..  Nos.  1,  3. 
11.  n.  I.  W-\R. 

REFORM  JTTDAISM  FROM  THE  POINT 
OF    VIE'W    OF    THE    REFORM    JE'W :     By 

Reform  Judaism  is  denoted  that  phase  of  Jewish  re- 
ligious thought  which,  in  the  wake  of  the  Jlendels- 
solmian  period  and  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  during  the  lifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  secure  civil  and  political  emancipation,  first 
found  e-\pression  in  doctrine  and  observance  in  some 
of  the  German  synagogues,  and  was  thence  trans- 
jilanted  to  and  developed  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  term  is  not  well  chosen.  It  suggests 
too  strongly  that  the  movement  culminates  in  en- 
deavors to  recast  the  external  forms  of  Jewish  relig- 
ious life.  Moreover,  it  is  transferred  from  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  though  in 
its  bearing  on  the  Judaism  of  the  modern  Synagogue 

the  term  can  not  be  construed  as  im- 

"Reform"    plying  that,  like  Protestantism  to  the 

a  Misnomer.  Christianity  of    the  earlj'   centuries. 

Reform  Judaism  aims  at  a  return  to 
primitive  Mosaism;  for  in  that  case  rabbinical  Juda- 
ism must  have  been  a  departure  from  the  latter. 

The  Reform  movement  in  its  earlier  stages  was 
merely  a  more  or  less  thoroughly  executed  attempt 
to  regulate  public  worship  in  the  direction  of  beau- 
tifying it  and  rendering  it  more  orderly.  With 
this  in  view,  the  length  of  the  services  was  reduced 
by  omitting  certain  parts  of  the  prayer-book  which, 
like  the  "Yekum  Purkan  "  and  the  "  Bameh  Madli- 
kin,"  were  recognized  as  obsolete;  the  former  being 
the  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Baby- 
lonian academies,  which  had  for  centuries  ceased  to 
exist;  the  latter,  an  extract  from  the  niishn.iic  trea- 
tise Shabbat,  and  thus  not  a  prayer.  In  aildition, 
the  piyyutim  (see  Piyvit),  poetical  compositions 
in  unintelligible  phraseology  for  the  most  part,  by 
medieval  poetsorprose-writersof  synagogal  hymns, 
were  curtailed.  "The  time  thus  gained  came  gradu- 
ally to  be  devoted  mainly  to  German  chorals  and  oc- 
casional sermons  in  the  vernacular.  The  rite  of  Cox- 
FinM.vTiox  also  was  introduced,  first  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  at  the  Jacobs<3n  institute.  These  meas- 
ures, however,  aimed  at  the  esthetic  regeneration  of 
the  synagogal  liturgy  rather  than  at  the  doctrinal 
readjustment  of  the  content  of  Judaism  and  the 
consequent  modification  of  its  ritual  observances. 

The  movr  ment  later  took  on  an  altogether  different 
aspect  in  c  )nsequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  rise 


of  "Jewish  science,"  the  first-fruits  of  which  were 
the  investigations  of  Zunz,  and  the  advent  of  young 
rabbis  who.  in  addition  to  a  thorough  tniining  in 
Talmudic  and  rabbinical  literature,  had  received  an 
academic  education,  coming  thereby  under  the  spell 
of  German  philosophic  thought.  On  the  other  hand 
the  struggle  for  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  (see  Riesseh,  G.^BittKi.)  suggested  a  revision 
of  the  doctrinal  enunciations  concerning  the  Mes- 
sianic nationalism  of  Judaism.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  ninelcenth  century  the  jearniugs,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  rather  undefined,  for  a  read- 
justment of  the  teachings  and  practises  of  Judaism 
to  the  new  mental  and  material  conditions  took  on 
definiteness  in  the  establishment  of  congregations 
and  societies  such  as  the  Temple  congregation  at 
Hamburg  and  the  Reform  Union  in  Frankfort- 
on-thc-Main,  and  in  the  convening  of  the  rabbin- 
ical conferences  (see  Coxkeuences,  I{.\biji.\ic.vl)  at 
Brunswick  (1844),  Frankfort  (1845).  and  Breslau 
(1846).  These  in  turn  led  to  controversies  (see 
Fr.\nkei,,  Z.\cii.vui.\s).  while  the  Jiidische  Reform- 
genossenschaft  in  Berlin  (see  IIoldheim.  S.\ml"EL) 
in  its  program  easily  outran  the  more  conservative 
majority  of  the  rabbinical  conferences.  The  move- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a 
Principles  standstill  in  Germany  with  the  Bres- 
Laid  Down  lau  conference  (1846).  The  Breslau 
in  Con-  Seminary  under  Frankel  (18')4)  was 
ferences.  instrumental  in  turning  tiic  tide  into 
conservative  or,  as  the  party  shibbo- 
leth phrased  it,  into  "po.sitive  historical  "  channels, 
while  the  governments  did  their  utmost  to  hinder  a 
liberalization  of  Judaism  (see  Bcdapest;  Eisiiorn, 

D.WID). 

Arrested  in  Germany,  the  movement  was  carried 
forward  in  America.  The  German  inunigrants  from 
1840  to  1850  happened  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
posed of  pupils  of  Leopold  Stein  and  Joseph  Aub. 
These  were  among  the  first  in  New  York  (Temple 
Emanu-El),  in  Baltimore  (Har  Sinai),  and  in  Cincin- 
nati (B'ne  Ycshurun)  to  insist  upon  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  services.  The  coming  of  David  Einhorn, 
Samuel  Adier,  and,  later,  Samuel  Hirscli  gave  to  the 
Reform  cause  additional  impetus,  while  even  men 
of  more  conservative  temperament,  like  Hubsch, 
Jastrow,  and  Szold.  adopted  in  the  main  Reform 
principles,  though  in  practise  they  continued  along 
somewhat  less  radical  lines.  Isaac  M.  Wise  and 
Lilienthal,  too.  cast  their  infiuence  in  favor  of  Re- 
form. Felsenthal  and  K.  Kohler.  and  among  Amer- 
ican-bred rabbis  Hirscli.  Sale,  Philipson,  and  Shul- 
man  may  be  mentioned  among  its  exponents.  The 
Philadelphia  conference  (1S69)  and  that  at  Pittsburg 
(1885)  promulgated  the  principles  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  are  basic  to  the  practise  and  teachings  of 
American  Reform  congregations. 

The  pivot  of  the  opposition  between  Reform  and 
Conservative  Judaism  is  the  conception  of  Israel's 
destiny.  Jewish  Orthodoxy  looks  up- 
The  Center  on  Palestine  not  merely  as  the  cradle. 
Principle,  but  also  as  the  ultimate  home,  of  Juda- 
ism. With  its  possession  is  connected 
the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  Law.  those  parts  of 
divine  legislation  being  unavoidably  suspended  that 
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arc  comlitidiu'd  by  tlic  cxisk'iice  of  tlie  Temple 
iiiiil  by  llif  occiipatidii  of  the  Holy  Land.  Away 
fr.iiu  "I'alesliiic,  the  Jew  is  eomleinued  to  violate 
(;.»rs  will  ill  regard  to  tbese.  God  gave  the  Law; 
(ind  dicried  also  Israel's  dispersion.  To  rceoneile 
this  disliarniony  between  the  demands  of  the  Law 
and  hislorically  developed  aeliiality,  the  pliilo.sojihy 
nf  <)rtliiid(i.\y  regards  the  irniiossibility  of  observing 
the  Law  as  a  divine  piinislinieut,  visiteil  upon  Israel 
on  aeeount  of  its  sins.  Ismel  is  at  the  i)resent 
moment  in  t.\ile:  it  lias  been  e.xpelled  from  its 
land.  The  present  period  is  thus  one  of  i)robatiou. 
The  length  of  its  duration  God  alone  can  know  and 
ilclermiiie.  Israel  is  doomed  to  wait  patiently  in 
e.xile,  praying  and  hoping  for  the  eomiiig  of  the 
Jlessiali,  who  will  lead  the  dispersed  baek  to  Pales 
line.  There,  under  liis  benign  rule,  the  Temple 
will  rerise,  the  saerilieial  and  sacerdotal  scheme  will 
again  become  active,  and  Israel,  once  more  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  will  be  able  to  observe  to  the  letter 
the  law  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Pentateuch. 
iSiiuultaneously  with  Israel's  redemption,  justice 
anil  ])eace  will  be  established  among  the  dwellers  on 
earth,  and  the  prophetic  iircdictious  will  be  realized 
in  all  their  glories. 

At  present  Israel  must  maintain  itself  in  a  condi 
tion  of  preparedness,  as  redemption  will  come  to 
pass  in  a  miraculous  way.  That  its  identity  may 
not  be  eiulangercd,  Israel  must  preserve  and  even 
fortify  the  walls  which  the  Law  has  erected  around 
it  to  keep  it  distinct  and  .separate  from  the  nations. 
The  memories  of  and  yearnings  for  Palestine  must  be 
slreiigthened  even  beyond  the  rcrjuirements  of  the 
written  law.  The  Law  itself  must  be  protected  by 
a  ■■  hedge.  "  The  ceremonial  of  the  Synagogue,  reg- 
ulated by  the  Law  as  understood  in  the  light  of  rab- 
binical ampliticalions  and  interpretations,  is  both  a 
nK'inento  and  a  monition  of  the  Palestinian  origin 
and  destiny  of  national  Israel,  while  life  under  the 
Law  necessarily  entails  the  segregation  of  Israel  from 
its  neighbors. 

Heform  conceives  of  the  destiny  of  Israel  as  not 
bound  up  in  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  as  not  in- 
volving national  iiolitical  restoration 
Kelation  to  under  a  Messianic  king  with  the  Tem- 
Na-  pie  rebuilt  and  the  sacrificial  service 

tionalism.  reinstituled.  It  is  true,  many  of  the 
coininandmcnts  of  the  Torah  can  not 
be  executed  by  non-Palestinian  Israel.  Yet,  despite 
this  inability  to  conform  to  the  Law,  Israel  is  not 
under  sin  (the  Paulinian  view).  It  is  not  in  exile 
("galut").  Its  dispersion  was  a  necessary  experi- 
ence in  the  realization  and  execution  of  its  Mes- 
simiic  duty.  It  is  not  doomed  to  wait  for  the  mirac- 
ulous advent  of  tht  Davidic  Messiah.  Israel  itself 
is  the  Messianic  jieoplc  appointed  to  spread  by  its 
fortitude  and  loyalty  the  monotheistic  truth  over  all 
the  earth,  to  be  an  example  of  rectitude  to  all  others. 
Sacrilices  and  sacerdotalism  as  bound  up  with  the 
national  political  conception  of  Israel's  destiny  are 
not  indispensable  elements  of  tlie  Jewish  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  passed  away  forever 
with  all  the  privileges  and  distinctive  obligations  of 
an  Aaronie  priesthood.  Every  Jew  is  a  priest,  one 
of  the  holy  people  and  of  a  priestly  community  ap- 
pointed to  minister  at  the  ideal  altar  of  humanity. 


The  goal  of  Jewish  history  is  not  a  national  Mes- 
sianic state  in  Palestine,  but  the  realization  in  soci- 
ety and  slate  of  the  principles  of  rigliteinisness  as 
enunciated  by  the  Prophets  and  sages  of  old. 

Therefore  Heform  Judaism  has  (1)  relinipiislied 
the  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah,  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  des- 
tiny of  Israel,  which  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  Messianic 
age  of  universal  justice  and  ]ieaee.  (2)  lieform 
Judaism  disregards  consciously,  not  merel}'  under 
com])ulsion,  all  Penlateuchal  laws  referring  to  sac- 
rifices and  the  iiriesthood  or  to  Palestine  ("mi?- 
wot  ha-1eluyot  ba-arez  '').  It  eliminates  from  the 
prayer-book  all  references  to  the  Mes- 
Its  siah,  the  return  to  Palestine,  and  the 

Negations,  restoration  of  the  national  .sacerdotal 
scheme.  It  ceases  to  declare  itself  to 
be  in  exile;  for  tl'ic  modern  Jew  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  or  Italy  has  no  cause  to 
fo<'l  that  the  country  in  which  he  lives  is  for  him  a 
strange  land.  Having  become  an  American,  a  (fer- 
inan,  etc.,  the  Jew  can  not  pray  for  him.self  ami  his. 
children  that  he  and  they  ma_v  by  an  act  of  divine 
grace  be  made  citizens  of  another  state  and  land, 
viz.,  national  Israel  in  Palestine.  (3)  Keform  Juda- 
ism relimiuishes  the  dogma  of  the  Ki-;sri!Ki-;cTl0N, 
involved  in  the  Jewish  national  Messianic  hope  (.see 
Miissi.vii;  Pii.\uisKKs)  that  at  the  final  advent  of  the 
Messiah  all  the  dead  will  rise  in  Palestine,  and  elim- 
inates from  the  prayer-book  all  references  to  it. 

The  foregoing  shows  that  Keform  was  never  in- 
spired by  the  ilesire  to  return  to  Mosaism.  JMo.saism 
certainly  iiresupposes  the  Levitical  institutionalism 
of  Judaism;  and  it  is  nomistie,  insisting  on  the  eter- 
nally binding  character  and  the  immutability  of  the 
Law.  Kcl'onn  Judaism  ignores  and  declares  aliro- 
gated  many  of  the  laws  of  Mosaism.  Its  theory  of 
Kkvei..-\tion  and  of  the  authoritative  character  of 
Scripture  must  of  necessity  be  other  than  what  un- 
derlies Orthodox  doctrine  and  practise. 

According  to  (.)rtliodox  teaching,  God  revealed 
His  Law  on  Jlount  8inai  to  Moses  in  two  forms,  (1) 
the  written  law  C'Tcn-ali  sliebi-ketab  "),  and  (3)  the 
oral  law  ("Torah  shebe-'al  peli ").  According  to 
Mendelssohn  and  all  rationalists  of  the  "Aufkla- 
rung  "  philosophy,  there  was  no  need  for  the  revela- 
tion of  religion,  human  reason  being  competent  to 
evolve,  grasp,  and  construe  all  religious  verities. 
Judaism  is,  however,  more  than  a  religion.  It  is  a 
divine  legislation,  under  which  the 
Relation  to  Jew  (pia  Jew  must  live.  Human  rea- 
the  son  could  not  have  evolved  it  nor  can 

Oral  Law.  it  now  understand  it.  It  is  of  "su- 
perrational,"  divine  origin.  It  was 
miraculously  revealed  to  Israel.  The  Jew  need  not 
believe.  His  religion,  like  every  rational  religion,  is 
not  a  matter  of  dogma.  But  the  Jew  must  obey- 
His  loyalty  is  expressed  in  deed  and  observance. 

This  ^lendelssohnian  position  was  undermined,  as 
far  as  the  oral  part  of  revealed  legislation  was  con- 
cerned, by  the  investigations  into  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  "tradition,"  or  Talmudic  literature, 
brilliantly  carried  to  definite  and  e.nti-Mcndels- 
sohniau  results  byZunz  and  hisdiscipUs.  The  oral 
law  certainly  was  the  precipitate  of  historical  proc- 
esses, a  development  of  and  beyond  Bib  ical,  or  even 
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Pentatcuclml,  Judaism.     JiKiaisiii,  tlien,  was  not  a 
fixed   qiiiintity,  a  sum  of  G13  comiiiandmeuts  and 
pidliibitious.     The   idea  of  progress,  development, 
liistiirical  growtli,  at  the  time  that  tlic  young  science 
of  Judaism  estal)Iished  tlie  relative  as  distinguished 
from  the  absolute  character  of  Tahnudism  and  tra- 
dition,  was  central   in   German    philosophy,   more 
clearly  in  the  system  of  Hegel.     History  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  self-unfolding,  self-revelation  of  God. 
Revelation  was  a  continuous  process; 
Influence     and  the  history  of  Judaism  displayed 
of  God  in  the  continuous  act  of  self-reve- 

Evolution.  lalion.  Judaism  itself  was  under  tlie 
law  of  growth,  and  an  illustration 
thereof.  Talmudic  legalism  certainly  wasa  product 
of  the  Talmudic  period.  It  was  not  originally  in- 
herent in  Juilaism.  It  must  not  be  accepted  as  eter- 
nally obligatory  ujjon  later  generations. 

lUit  was  Biblical  law,  perlia|is,  the  original,  di- 
vinely established  norm  and  form  of  Judaism,  and, 
as  such,  binding  upon  all  subsequent  generations? 
If  it  was,  then  Reform  Judaism,  ignoring  post-Bib- 
lical development  and  tradition,  was  identical  with 
Kaiaism;  and,  furthermore,  its  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  institutions,  though 
these  form  an  integral  part  of  tlie  Mosaic  law  and 
revelation,  is  in  violation  of  the  assumption  tliat 
Judaism  is  Law,  which  Law  divinely  revealed  is  the 
Pentateuch.  This  was  the  dilemma  with  which 
]{eform  theologians  were  confronted.  This  was  an 
inconsistency  which,  as  long  as  Judaism  and  Law 
were  interchangeable  and  interdependent  terms,  was 
insurmoiuitable.  To  meet  it,  a  distinction  wasdrasvn 
between  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  laws,  thongli 
certainly  the  Torah  nowhere  indicates  such  distinc- 
tion nor  discloses  or  fixes  the  criteria  by  which  the 
difference  is  to  be  established.  God,  the  Lawgiver, 
clearly  held  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial  to  be 
of  equal  weight,  making  both  equally  obligatory. 
Analysis  of  the  primitive  scheme  in  connection  with 
the  possible  violation  of  the  precepts,  tends  to  prove 
that  infractions  of  certain  ceremonial  statutes  were 
punished  more  .severely  (by  "  karet  "  =  "excision  ") 
than  moral  lap.ses. 

Nor  could  the  principle  be  carried  out  consistentl}-. 
Reform  Ju<laism  retained  tlie  Sabbath  and  the  other 
Biblical  holy  days,  circumcision,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cles the  dietary  laws.     Were  these  not  ceremonial V 
What  imparted  to  these  a  higher  obligatory  charac- 
ter?    In  this  artificial  distinction  between  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  content  of  the  di- 
National     vinel3'  revealed  law  the  influence  of 
and  Kantian  moralism  is  operative.    IIoi.D- 

TJniversal  iieim,  to  escape  this  inconsistency. 
Elements,  urged  as  decisive  the  distinction  be- 
tween national  and  religious  or  uni- 
versal elements.  The  content  of  revelation  was  two- 
fold— national  and  universal.  The  former  was  of 
temporary  obligation,  and  with  the  disappearance 
of  state  and  nation  the  obligatory  character  ceased; 
but  the  universal  religious  components  are  binding 
u])on  religious  Israel.  While  this  criterion  avoided 
many  of  the  dillieulties  involved  in  the  distinction 
between  ceremonial  and  moral,  it  was  not  effective 
in  all  instances.  The  sacrificial  scheme  was  relig- 
ious, as  Einborn  remarked  when  criticizing  Ilold- 


heim's  thesis,  and  still  Reform  ignored  its  obliga- 
tory nature.  Nor  could  Judaism  be  construed  as  a 
mere  religion,  a  faitli  limiteil  by  creedal  propositions. 

Samuel  Hiuscii  approached  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  symbolist.  With  his  master 
Hegel,  he  regarded  history  as  the  divine  process  of 
revelation.  Against  Paul,  Hegel,  and  Kant,  and 
against  most  of  the  Reform  rabbis,  he 
Symbolic  maintained  that  Judaism  was  not  law 
Views  of  but  "  Lelire,"  a  body  of  truths  finding 
S.  Hirsch.  expression  in  Israel  through  the  gen- 
ius of  its  prophets,  and  for  the  appli- 
cation of  which  in  life  and  the  illustration  and  ex- 
emplifying of  which  before  the  whole  world  Israel 
was  chosen  and  a|)pointcd.  This  obligation  and 
this  appointment  descend  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  imposed  at  birth.  "Torah"  does  not  signify 
"law,"  but  "  Lehre,"  doctrine.  The  laws  arc  sym- 
bols illustrative  of  the  truths  confided  to  Israel. 
They  are  aids  to  keep  alive  the  Jewi.sh  conscious- 
ness. As  long  as  symbols  are  vital  and  not  mechan- 
ical they  may  not  be  neglected  ;  but  when  they  have 
fallen  into  desuetude  or  arc  merely  retained  in  me- 
chanical, jjcrfunetory  observance,  or  from  fear  or 
superstition,  they  have  lost  their  value,  and  they 
need  not  lie  retained.  Life  and  actual  observance, 
not  law  or  custom,  decide  what  rite  shall  be  prac- 
tised. Between  theory  and  life  perfect  concord 
must  be  established. 

Yet  some  symbols  have  been  expressive  of  the 
unity  of  Israel.  These  (the  holy  days,  the  Sabbath) 
must  receive  reverent  care  and  fostering  attention  in 
the  synagogal  scheme.  Reform  is,  according  to 
Hirsch,  not  interested  in  the  abolition  of  ceremony, 
but  it  insists  that  ceremonies  be  effective  as  means 
of  religious  culture,  that  they  be  observed  not  as 
ends  unto  themselves  or  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
reward,  but  as  expressions  of  religious  feelings  and 
as  means  of  religious  instruction.  All  ceremonies 
pointing  to  Palestine  as  his  national  home  conflict 
with  the  sentiments  and  hopes  of  the  politically 
emancipated  Jew.  Bloody  sacrifices  are  repugnant 
to  modern  religious  ideas.  These  national  symbols, 
then,  have  no  longer  a  place  in  the  cult  of  the  mod- 
ern Jew.  The  Sabbath,  too,  is  a  symbol.  It  em- 
bodies the  deepest  truth  of  Judaism — man's  divinity 
and  freedom.  It  is  not  conditioned  by  the  notation 
of  the  day.  If  modern  Jews  could  observe  the  tra- 
ditional Sabbath,  there  would  be  no  call  to  make  a 
change.  But  they  can  not  and  do  not.  Life  and 
tlieoiy  are  at  opposite  poles.  But  the  Sabbath  is 
expressive  also  id'  the  unity  of  all  Israel.  All  Israel 
alone  could  make  the  change.  The  misconstruction 
of  Judaism  as  Law  is  the  thought  of  the  R(jman 
jicriod,  and  is  a  clear  departure  from  the  broader 
conceptions  of  the  Prophets. 

The  foregoing  detailed  analysisof  the  jiositions  of 
the  early  German  Reformers  was  necessary  to  under- 
stand their  attitude  with  reference  to  the  obligatory 
character  of  the  Bililical  and  Pentateuchal  laws. 
The  Talmudic  amidilications  were  ignored  as  being 
clearly  not  of  divine  origin  and  authority  (t'.g.,  sec- 
ond holy  days,  and  many  of  the  SAnn.\Tit  regula- 
tions); but  a  similar  decision  was  not  so  easy  in  the 
case  of  the  Biblical  statutory  insistences. 

The  lesearches  of  more  recent  years  in  the  domain 
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of  Biblical  literature  linve  enabled  tlie  successors  of 
tlusc  curlier  Uefnrmers  to  apply  to  the  Bible  and 
PenUiteiicli  the  ))rineipks  applied  by  their  predeces- 
sors to  rabbinical  literature.     The  Pentateuch  is  not 
I  he  work  of  one  period.     Pentateucluil 
Influence    lesiislalion  also  is  the  slow  accretion  of 
of  Higher    eenluries.     The   original    content    of 
Criticism,    .liidaisni  does  not  consist  in  the  Law 
and  its  institutions,  but  in  the  ethical 
monotheism  of  the  Prophets.     Legalism  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  originally  foreign  to  .Judaism.     It  is 
an  ailajitation  of  observances  found  in  all  religions, 
and  which  therefore  are  not  originally  or  specifically 
.lewish.     The  legalism  of  Ezra  had  the  intention  and 
the  effect  of  separating  Israel  from  tlie  world.     This 
■separatism  is  to-day  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  the 
carrving  out  of  tlie  Jewish  mission.     The  Jew  must 
seek  the  world  in  order  to  make  his  ethical  religion 
a  vital  inlluence  therein.     The  Pentateuchal  ordi- 
nanresnre  bin<ling  tipon  the  Jew  in  no  higher  degree 
than  the  Talnnidic. 

Hut  this  new  school — commonly  designated  as  the 
Badical — adopts  also,  though  in  a  new  form,  Samuel 
Ilirsch's  theory  of  the  symbolic  value  of  the  cere- 
monial element.  It  invokes  the  psychological  factor 
as  finally  decisive.  Certain  laws  and  institutions 
have  in  course  of  time,  and  owing  to  bitter  persecu- 
tions, tijken  on  a  new  significance.  They  have  come 
to  be  associated  in  the  Jewish  consciousness  with 
Jewish  loyalty  luito  death  in  the  face  of  apostasy  and 
prejudice  and  ojijjression.  Circumcision,  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  dietary  laws  (see  Bib.  Book  of  D.VNlEL) 
may  be  said  to  comprise  this  class  of  institutions. 
The  former  two.  even  in  Kadical  congregations  and 
in  the  lifeof  their  individual  members,  have  retained 
their  hold  on  the  religious  consciousnes.s.  The  sev- 
enth-day Sabbath,  though  observed  only  in  theory, 
is  still  regarded  as  the  one  citadel  wliich  must  not 
be  reconstructed.  It  is  proclaimed  the  visil)lo  sign 
of  Israel's  unity.  Congregations  that  would  otli- 
cially  substitute  the  first  day  for  the  seventh  as  the 
Sabbath  would  be  called  schismatic. 

The  dietary  laws  have  had  their  own  history  in 
Keform  thought.     A  committee  was  appointed  at 
the  Breslau  conference  to  report  on  them;  but  as  the 
conference  never  again  convened,  only  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  of  the  members  appeared  in  print. 
The  more  C(jnservative  opinions  were  in  favor  of 
reverting  to  Bil)lical  practise,  recognizing  that  the 
rabbinical  insistence  on  a  certain  mode 
The        of   slaugliteriug,   and  Talmudic  inter- 
Dietary     pretations  of  "terefah,"  of  "meat  and 
Laws,      milk."  etc.,  are   without  Biblical  war- 
rant (see  Wiener, "  Die  Jiidisehen  Spei.se- 
gcsctze."pp.  482f/«y/.).   In  the  United  .States  the  Bib- 
lical eiiually  with  the  Talmudic  dietary  laws  have 
fallen  generally  inio  disuse,  even  in  so-called  con.serv- 
ative  congregations,  though  no  rabbinical  conclave 
or  synod  ever  sanctioned  or  suggested  this.     On  the 
prineiide,  fundamental  to  Jewish  Reform,  that  the 
national  e.vclusiveness  of  Judaism  is  no  longer  its 
destiny,  these  practises,  ncccssanly  resulting  in  Jew- 
ish separatism  and  incorporated  into  the  Levitical 
scheme  to  effect  Levitical  purity,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  in  one  class  with  all  other  sacerdotal  and 
Lcvitically  national  provisions. 


Reform  Judaism  Avitlial  does  not  reduce  Judaism 
to  a  religion  of  creed,  least  of  all  to  a  religion  of 
Siilvation,  with  the  prospect  of  heavenly  rewards  or 
life  everlasting  for  the  pious  believer.  In  saying 
that  Judaism  is  a  mission  to  keep  alive  among  men 
the  consciousness  of  man's  godlikeness,  Reform 
Judaism  holds  that  Judaism  is  imposed  (m  the  Jew 
by  birth.  It  is  not  accepted  b^-  him  in  a  voluntary 
act  of  confession.  The  .Jew  by  his  life  and  exam- 
ple is  called  to  demonstrate  the  perfcctibilitj" — over 
against  the  Pauliuian  dogma  of  the  total  depravity 
— of  every  human  being,  and  to  help  to  render  con- 
ditions on  earth  more  and  more  perfect.  Insistence 
on  justice  and  righteousness  are  the  practical  postu- 
late of  the  Jew'sethical  monotheism,  which  is  never 
a  mere  belief,  but  always  a  vitalizing  principle  of 
conduct.  This  duty  of  being  an  exemplar  toothers, 
incumbent  on  the  Jew  by  virtue  of  his  historical 
descent  from  prophetic  ancestors  on  whose  lips  this 
monotheism  was  first  formulated,  at  tiiTies  entails 
suffering  and  always  requires  fortitude;  but  it  is 
imposed  in  the  certaintj-  that  ultimately  justice  and 
righteousness  will  triumph  on  earth,  and  all  men 
will  learn  to  know  God  and  live  the  life  which  those 
who  know  God  must  live.  With  this  Messianic  ful- . 
filment  the  history  of  the  Jew  will  attain  its  goal. 

Reform  Judaism,  then,  may  be  saiil  to  advance 
the  following  dogmas,  using  that  term,  however,  not 
in  the  Paulinian-evangelical  sense: 

(1)  The  world  and  humanity  are  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  who  reveals  Himself  to  man  in 

historj'  as  the  Supreme  Power  unto 
"Dogmas"  Righteousness,  as  the  Educator  and 
of  Reform   Father  of  His  children,  the  whole  hu- 
J'udaism.     man    family.     The   anthropomorphic 
character  of  the  theological  terminol- 
ogy is  fully  recf]gnized. 

(2)  In  His  grace  and  wisdom  God  has  appointed 
Israel  to  be  His  witness  on  earth,  laying  upon  this 
His  priest-people  the  obligation  by  its  life  to  lead 
the  world  to  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  love 
and  justiceand  righteousness  are  the  only  principles 
of  conduct  which  can  establish  peace  among  men 
and  fill  man's  life  with  blissful  harmon}',  besides 
conferring  on  man  an  imperturbable  sense  of  worth 
and  worthiness,  independent  of  accidents  of  fortune 
or  station. 

(3)  This  election  of  Israel  confers  no  privilege  on 
the  Jew,  but  imposes  greater  obligations.  Every 
human  being  is  God's  child,  called  to  lead  and  capa- 
ble of  leading  a  righteous  life. 

(4)  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  were  not  acts  of  providential  re- 
quital for  sins.  They  were  providential  devices  to 
biing  Israel  nearer  unto  other  children  of  man.  The 
goal  of  Israel's  history  is  not  national  restoration  and 
segregation,  but  the  rise  of  a  more  nearly  perfect  hu- 
manity in  which  Jewish  love  for  God  and  man  shall 
be  universalized.  Not  a  Messiah,  but  the  Messi- 
anic age,  is  the  burden  of  Israel's  hope. 

(5)  Like  all  Judaism,  Reform  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  man's  iiuiate  sinfulness.  The  Law — which  ac- 
cording to  Paul  is  a  means  to  arouse  a  consciousness 
of  the  futility  of  man's  attempt  to  conquer  sinand  is 
thus  expressive  of  Judaism's  content  as  merely 
preliminary — is  not  Judaism's  distinctive  badge  or 
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possession.  The  Law,  often  of  non-Jewish  origin, 
is  the  proiluct  of  time,  and  is  subject  to  growth  auU 
cliange  in  the  course  of  time.  But  Judaism  is  a 
body  of  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  and  as  such  in- 
dependent of  legal  expression  or  enactment.  CiR- 
CUMCisiox  is  not,  like  baptism,  an  indispensable  and 
prerequisite  rite  of  reception.  Born  of  a  Jewish 
mother,  the  Jew  is  Jew  by  birth  (see  Proselyte). 
As  Israel  is  not  now,  and  is  not  necessarily  destined 
again  to  be,  a  political  nation  on  the  soil  of  Palestine, 
there  are  omitted  all  references  not  only  to  Pales- 
tine as  the  only  legitimate  liome  of  Judaism  and  to 
the  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  Temple  services  and 
laws,  but  also  to  the  laws  and  institutions  that  arc 
bound  up  with  social  conditions  no  longer  e.xlaut 
and  not  expected  to  become  reactive  (in  Palestine) 
in  the  future.  For  example,  the  Levirate  and 
H.\Liz.vH,  not  being  applicable  to  our  times  and 
conditions,  are  abolished  as  having  lost  binding 
force.  The  laws  regulating  marriage  and  divorce, 
as  developed  more  esjiecially  in  Talmudic  casuistry, 
often  operate  unjustly  (see  Get)  and  are,  in  view  of 
the  better  provisions  in  the  civil  codes  of  modern 
nations,  amended  and  in  many  respects  superseded 
by  the  law  of  the  laud  (see  Monogamy).  Woman 
is  no  longer  deemed  to  be  a  minor,  but  is  admitted 
to  full  participation  in  the  religious  life  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

As  far  as  possible.  Reform  Judaism  endeavors  to 
preserve  the  historical  continuit}-  with  the  past,  espe- 
cially in  its  ritual  and  s\-nagogal  services.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  Ein- 

Keform      horn's    prayer-book    "  'Olat    Tamid  " 

Ritual.  (see  Einiiorn,  David).  This  is  based 
on  Zunz's  researches  into  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  It  omits  the 
JlrsAF,  as  essentially  sacrificial.  Allu.sions  in  the 
older  forms  of  the  prayers  to  the  Messiah  are 
changed  into  expressions  of  hope  in  the  Messianic 
destiny  of  Israel  and  of  all  mankind.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  resurrection  is  substituted  that  of  God's  sus- 
taining love.  Otherwise,  the  scheme  is  maintained 
as  it  was  in  the  synagogues  of  the  tannaitic  period, 
the  service  on  Yom  ha-Kippurim  alone  showing  de- 
partures of  greater  scope  from  the  traditional  pat- 
tern, tlie  piyyutim  being  largely  replaced  by  para- 
phrases of  the  Psalms  illustrative  of  the  Jewish 
conceptions  of  sin,  repentance,  and  atonement.  The 
Yom  lia-Kippurim  itself  is  treated  as  typical  of  tlie 
ultimate  Messianic  fulfilment.  The  service  for  the 
Xinth  of  Ab("Tish"ah  be-Ab")is  especially  note- 
worthy. It  is  a  resume,  in  fact,  of  the  Reform  con- 
struction of  Israel's  history  and  Messianic  obliga- 
tions. The  Hebrew  language  is  retained  in  the 
prayers  that  are  of  tannaitic  origin — ejj.,  Shema' 
with  its  berakot,  and  Shemoxeh  'Esreii. 

Some  minor  points  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  foregoing  principles,  in  which  the  practise  of 
the  Reform  synagogues  differs  widely  from  the  tra- 
ditional, should  be  noticed. 

In  public  and  private  prayers  the  use  of  the  ver- 
nacular language  predominates.  For  this  there  is 
good  historical  precedent  (Yer.  Sotah  vii.  1).  R. 
Jose,  controverting  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  any 
language  but  Hebrew  (Sotah  vii.  1,  33a;  Yer.  Sotah 
iii.    1),   permits  the  recitation   of  the  Shema',  the 


Decalogue,  the  "  Tefillah  "  ("  Shemoneh  'Esreh  "),  and 
grace  after  meals  in  any  language  understood  by 

the    worshiper    (comp.    Maimonides, 

Language    "Yad,"  Keri'at  Shema',  ii.  10;  Shul- 

of  han  'Aruk,  Oral.i  Hayyim,  62,  2;   102, 

Prayers.     4).     Einhorn,  followed  in  the  main  by 

the  Union  Prayer-Book  (see  Pkayek- 
BooKs),  retains  the  Hebrew  for  tlie  mishnaic  imiyers, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  Aramaic  for  the  Kaijdisii 
where  the  original  is  in  the  vernacular  of  its  day. 
The  Kaddish  in  America  lias  become  a  praj-er  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  though  this  perversion  of  its 
meaning  is  not  countenanced  by  all.  The  Reform- 
genossenschaft  of  Berlin  omitted  Hebrew  almost 
entirely ;  but  even  in  the  most  radical  congrega- 
tions of  America  such  portions  as  the  Bareku,  the 
Shema',  and  the  Kadosh  (see  Kebusiishaii)  are  re- 
cited in  Hebrew.  In  the  reading  of  the  Law  the 
triennial  cycle  was  adopted,  though  of  late  most 
congregations  have  reverted  to  the  annual  one — read- 
ing, however,  only  a  small  portion  of  each  "  pa- 
rashah,"  which  results  in  the  Torali  being  read  in 
disjointed  fragments.  The  scheme  of  the  Union 
Prayer-Book  ignores  both  the  annual  and  the  trien- 
nial cycle.  The  "calling  up"  of  the  prescribed 
number  of  men  is  omitted,  the  reader  reciting  the 
benedictions  before  and  after  and  reading  the  por- 
tion without  interruption.  The  trope  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iii.  .537b,  s.v.  Caxtillation)  also  has  been 
abandoned. 

Tallit  and  tefillin  (see  Phylacteries)  are  not 
worn;  neither  is  the  "kittel"  (see  Saroexesj  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement;  nor  are  the  shoes  removed  on 
that  day.  Worship  is  engaged  in  with  uncovered 
head.  For  this  latter  concession  to  Occidental  cus- 
tom there  seems  to  have  been  a  precedent  iu  the 
habits  of  the  Jews  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury (see  Isserles,  "Darke  Mosheli,"  on  Tur  OraU 
Hayyim,  283,  n^JIJO  C'Nia  ppT  naiS  JHJDD;  and 
"Ha-Manhig,"  cd.  Berlin,  p.  Vi,  where  the  covered 
head  is  called  the  "custom  of  Spain,"  from  which  it 
is  plain  that  iu  Provence,  the  country  of  Abraham 
b.  Nathan  ha-Yarhi,  the  author  of  the  "Manhig," 
the  uncovered  head  was  tlie  rule). 

In  Reform  synagogues  the  Oroax  and  mixed 
choirs  are  always  among  theappointmentsof  public 

worship.     In  Germany  the  gallery  for 

Use  women  is  without  curtain  or  lattice- 

of  Organ,     work  to  hide  its  occupants  from  view; 

while  in  America  the  segregation  of 
the  sexes  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  family 
pews.  Women  no  longer  regard  it  as  a  religious 
duty  to  clip  or  to  cover  up  their  hair.  The  Al- 
MEMAR  is  connected  with  the  Ark. 

The  observance  of  the  second  days  of  the  holy 
days  (see  Festivals)  has  been  discontinued,  as 
there  is  at  present  no  uncertainty  concerning  the 
proper  day.  Mixyax  is  not  determined  by  the 
presence  of  ten  men.  The  Dikax  of  the  priests  is 
abolished,  since  the  privileges  of  priest  and  fycvite 
are  sacerdotal  and  thus  bound  up  with  nationalism. 
The  priestly  benediction  is  recited  by  the  reader 
with  reading  changed  from  "Aaron  and  his  sons, 
the  priests.  Thy  holy  peojile"  to  "Aaron  and  his 
sons,  the  priests  of  TJiy  holy  people"  (from  D»jn3  to 
'jn3>.     Iu  the  understanding  of  what  the  proper  ob- 
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servancc  of  the  Sabballi  requires,  Reform  Judaism 
rejeels  tlie  legalism  of  the  rabbinical  sclieme,  with 
its  insistence  on  'Eurn,  tehuin,  anil  similar  legal 
fictions.  Work  is  interpreted  to  l)e  "labor  for 
profit,"  and  not  merely  such  work  as  was  under- 
taken at  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
desert  (see  SAiinATU).  Many  of  llie  Heforni  congre- 
gations liave  introduced  supplementary  Sunday  serv- 
ices, or  have  set  the  Friday  evening  service  at  an 
hour  later  than  the  "reception  of  the  bride  Sabbath  " 
(n3K'  n^3p).  ai"'  '"^^"''  clia'i-ied  its  character  by  in- 
troilucing  "lectures."  The  regular  sermon  consti- 
tutes the  principal  feature  of  the  Reform  service. 
Reform  synagogues  are- generally  called  "temples" 
after  the  II.vMUiHt;  precedent,  probably  to  indicate 
tliat  they  lake  the  place  of  the  temple  in  .Jerusalem, 
which  6rthodo.\y  looks  forward  to  as  the  to-be-re- 
stored sanctuary. 

See  also  Arn,  Joseph;  Coxfei!I-;nces,  Rabbin- 
iCAi. ;  GKioEit,  Abraham:  Hoi.nitEiM,  Samiei. ; 
PiiiLiri'soN,  LiDwiG:  Stein,  Li-;opold;  Weciis- 
l.EU,  Beknhakd;  Wise,  I.  31. 

BlBMOnRAPHT  :  D.  Einliom.  In  Sinn i.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
(Irliilila,  ls."ii!  61.  (jii.'wim  ;  Idem,  David  Kinlinrn'i'  Aunyc- 
villille  Preiliiiloi  und  Uethii.  ed.  K.  Kuhler,  Nfw  York, 
i>*l'J;  Idem,  AVr  Tn<»i(((<-atecliisiiii.  Philadi'lpliia.  lSB.i;  Sam- 
uel Wirsib.  Die  Itifiirm  iin  Jmlintlmm,  L>'i]rsii\  Ki3;  The 
Jiiriuli  Timea,  .New-  York,  pasxim.  especially  1870-72;  The 
Jewiiih  He  fiirmn;  Sew  York,  1.SS7:  Tiir  Itrfurni  Adroeate  ; 
('.  (J.  MontpHore,  Liheritl  Jiuliiism.  London,  19(14:  E.  (i. 
HIrscli.  The  ()iiui>i(dilti  nf  .;ii(/<ii>m.  In  Ilelireie  I'liinii  Cat- 
Icyi;  .-liimirtl.  flnclnnall,  1904:  K.  Koliler,  Baeliivards  or 
Fiiruanlisl  New  York,  1885. 
K.  E.  G.  H. 

History:    Although  the  Reform  movement  in 

Judaism  as  such  dates  from  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  still  its  beginnings  must  be 
sought  in  the  radical  changes  wrought  in  the  life  of 
the  Jews  during  the  closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    That  stirring  era  of  emancipatory  elTorts  of 
various  kinds,  political,  educational,  social,  and  relig- 
ious, affected  no  section  of  the  people  more  markedly 
than  it  did  the  Jews,  who,  in  the  ghettos  to  which  they 
ha<l  been  forced  to  confine  themselves  for  centuries, 
liad  been  virtually  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  world. 
Various  agencies  combined  at  this  time  in  urging 
the  title  of  the  Jews  to  the  common  rights  of  man- 
kind.    Politically,  tlie    ^Vmerican   and   the  Fieuch 
revolutions  occupy  the  foremost  place:  theinlluence 
of  the  doctrines  wliich  these  struggles  brought  to 
the  fore  grailually  effected  the  removal  of  the  polit- 
ical disabilities  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
Predispo-     larly  in    Fiance,  England,  Germany, 
sing  Fac-     and    Italy,     Educationally,  the  work 
tors.  of  Moses  Men<lelssohn  furnished   the 

impetus;  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  imre  German  was  tlie  "open  sesame" 
which  unbarred  for  the  Jews  the  gates  leading  to 
the  trca.sure-houses  of  the  world's  learning.  This 
translation  achieved,  too,  what  may  be  termed  a 
linguistic  emancipation  :  aslongas  Yiddish  wastheir 
language  the  Jews  were  debarred  from  the  intel- 
lectual companionship  of  the  masters  of  thought, 
but  when  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  German 
language  in  its  purity,  the  domain  of  Kant  and  Le.s- 
sing,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  open  to  them,  and 
their  outlook  upon  things  was  changed  materialh'. 

In  connection  with  this  the  founding  of  schools 
wherein  secular  instruction  was  given  to  Jewish 


children  may  not  be  overlooked;  in  1778  the  Frei- 
schule,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  opened  in  Berlin; 
in  1781  the  emperor  Jose])!!  II.  of  Austria  issued 
his  famous  "Toh'ration  Edict."  wlierein  he  com- 
manded the  establishment  of  such  schools  throughout 
his  empire.  Hartwig  Wessely  addressed  an  epistle 
to  his  coreligionists  urging  them  to  comply  with  the 
injunction  of  the  emperor.  But  a  number  of  ralibis 
pronounced  the  ban  upon  this  epistle  of  Wessely's, 
as  they  had  ujion  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch.  They  felt  that  the  acciuisitioii  of  the 
culture  of  the  age  which  the  knowledg(!  of  German 
and  the  newer  education  were  making  possible 
would  result  in  a  breaking  away  from  the  old  relig- 
ious moorings:  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  Re- 
ligious reform  was  the  outcome  of  the  educational 
and  linguistic  emancipation. 

Mendelssohn  is  spoken  of  frequently  as  the 
founder  of  the  Reform  movement  in  Judaism.  This 
rests  upon  a  misconception.  True,  he  made  the 
luoveinent  for  religious  reform  possible  by  giving 
the  impulse  to  modern  education  and  culture  among 
the  Jews.  But  a  religious  reformer  he  was  not. 
His  conception  of  .Tiulaism  was  that  it  is  a  divine 
legislation,  and  he  held  thatsince  the  ceremonial  law- 
was  revealed  by  God,  it  will  have  potenc_v  in  all  its 
minutiic  until  such  time  as  a  distinct  second  revela- 
tion repeals  it  ("Jerusalem."  p.  31 1. 
Attitude  of  The  Reform  movement,  through  its 
Mendels-  foremost  expounders,  taught  the  very 
sohn.  opposite.  Whereas  in  Mendelssohn's 
view  every  ceremony  lias  eternal  va- 
lidity, the  reformers  claimed  that  ceremonies  are  the 
transitory  expressions  of  tlie  religious  spirit,  and 
must  be  accommodated  to  the  changing  needs  of 
successive  ages.  Tlie  spirit  of  an  age  also  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  this  may  demand  the  abolition  of 
ob.servances  that  had  religious  sanction  at  one  time, 
and  require  the  institution  of  others  (IToldlieim, 
"Gescli.  der  Berliner  Refornigemeinde,"  pp.  94,  127; 
iflem,  "Das  Ceremonialgesetz  ira  Gottesreich  (Messi- 
asreicli)."  pp.  58,  08 ;  "  Ueber  die  von  ilendelssohn  in 
Jerusalem  GeaiLSserte  Ewige  Verpfliclilung  des  Cere- 
monialgesetzes,"  in  "Israelii  des  Xeunzelintcn  Jalir- 
hunderts."  vi.  I,i3). 

An  indication  of  the  teudencj'  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  disregard  traditional 
customs  is  presented  by  a  remarkable  book  which 
appeared  in  Berlin  in  1793  under  the  title  "  Besamim 
Rosh."  It  was  a  collection  of  responsa  purporting 
to  be  by  Asher  ben  Jehiel,  the  great  rabbinical  au- 
thority of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Saul  Beulix,  son  of  Ilirscliel  Levin,  chief 
rabbi  of  Berlin.  In  it  such  reforms  are  sanctioned 
as  the  use  of  rice  and  pulse  on  Passover,  and  of 
cheese  and  wine  procured  from  non-Jews ;  the  u.se 
of  a  knife  for  shaving;  riding  on  tlie  Sabbath;  the 
cancellation  of  the  obligation  to  abstain  from  eating 
during  the  Fast  of  Esther:  eating  before  the  stars 
appear  on  all  fast-days  except  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; the  suspension  of  fasting  on  Tisha'  be-Ab  in 
order  that  the  feast  at  a  circumcision  may  be  par- 
taken of;  the  elimination  of  piyyutim  from  the  serv- 
ice on  New-Year's  Day.  All  of  these  dispensations 
were,  of  course,  conditioned  by  circumstances. 

Obviously,  Satil  Berlin,  influenced  by  the  forward 
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tendencies  of  his  age,  wrote  these  responsa  and  as- 
cribed them  to  Asher  ben  .Jehiel,  not  daring  to  ad- 
vocate such  reforms  in  liis  own  name, 

Berlin's  but  hoping  to  obtain  sanction  for  them 
"  Besamim  by  crediting  them  to  a  paladin  of  ]{ab- 
Rosh."  binism.  The  book  and  tlie  a\itlior 
were  assailed  by  Marcus  Benedict,  tlie 
cliiif  rabbi  of  Moravia,  who  denounced  the  produc- 
tion as  spurious;  and  it  was  defended  as  zealously 
by  Hirschel  Levix.  the  father  of  Saul  Berlin.  A 
letter  addressed  by  this  Levin  to  the  Berlin  congre- 
g:iiion  throws  a  most  interesting  light  >ipon  condi- 
tions at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  old  Juda- 
ism was  struggling  to  retain  its  hold  and  the  new 
had  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  old  rabbi 
recognized  that  changes  were  impending:  Judaism 
seemed  to  him  in  great  danger  and  to  be  nearing 
dissolution.  Because  of  this  distressing  condition 
of  affairs  he  stated  in  his  letter  that  he  desired  to 
resign  his  office  and  end  bis  days  in  the  Holj'  Laud, 
since  he  could  not  endure  any  longer  to  witness  the 
decay  of  religious  life  among  bis  people.  From 
expressions  like  this  it  becomes  evident  that  many 
Jews  bad  ceased  to  conform  to  rabbinical  practise. 
There  was  a  conflict  between  the  traditional  inter- 
Jiretation  of  the  faith  and  the  larger  life  the  people 
were  leading.  Partaking  of  the  philosophical  and 
literary  culture  of  the  time,  numbers  failed  to  find 
leligious  satisfaction  in  the  observance  of  many 
forms,  customs,  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  ac- 
cepted unquestiouingly  by  their  fathers  as  constitu- 
ting an  essential  element  of  the  faith.  The  old  Ber- 
lin rabbi,  and  such  as  be,  knew  but  one  rule  for  the 
Jew,  and  that  was  the  faithful  observance  of  evcrj' 
item  of  religious  practise  as  codified  in  the  Shulhan 
'Aruk.  About  him,  however,  were  hundreds  upon 
whom  this  obligation  sat  lightly,  or  who  disregarded 
utterly  many  an  injunction  that  he  considered  of 
supreme  importance. 

But  although  change  was  in  the  air,  the  eight- 
eenth century  witnessed  only  one  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  working  of  the  new  spirit;  and  this 
occurred  not  in  Germany,  but  in  Holland.  In  1796. 
after  great  agitation,  a  congregation  was  organized 
in  Amsterdam  under  the  name  of  "  Adath  Jeshurun," 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  introduce  certain 
reforms;  but  the  results  were  painfully  inadei]uate: 
they  con.sistcd  merely  in  the  abolition  of  some  piy- 
yutim  wherewith  the  synagogal  service  had  become 
overburdened,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  pub- 
lic addresses. 

In  as  far  as  any  one  individual  can  be  credited  with 
being  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  for  introducing 
reforms  into  the  Synagogue,  that  credit 
Israel  belongs  to  Israel  Jacobson.  Jacobson 
Jacobson.  noted  with  distress  the  indifferent  at- 
titude of  many  Jews  toward  their 
faith,  for  he  was  deeplj-  attached  to  his  ancestral  re- 
ligion; he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  indiffer- 
ence was  due  to  the  fact  that  Judaism  had  degener- 
ated into  a  lifeless  formalism  which  could  not 
)iossibly  appeal  to  such  as  regarded  religion  as  the 
depositary  of  spiritiial  truths.  Form  and  ceremony 
bad  usurped  the  place  of  the  essentials.  The  serv- 
ices in  the  Synagogue  were  unintelligible,  and  the 
disorder  and  indecorum  prevalent  there  did  not  tend 
X.— 23 


to  further  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Jacobson  became 
convinced  that  the  only  method  whereby  these 
abuses  could  be  corrected  was  the  reform  of  the 
service.  He  proceeded  cautiously.  He  began  his 
activity  in  the  cause  of  Keform  by  founding  a. school 
at  Seesen,  in  which  the  children  were  instructed  in 
secular  subjects  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew  branches, 
and  a  religious  service  was  instituted.  Features 
were  introduced  at  these  services  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  Synagogue,  such  as  songs 
and  .sermons  in  the  vernacular.  These  services  were 
attended  frequently  by  adults  who,  becoming  ac- 
customed to  hearing  the  German  language  at  a  re- 
ligious service,  were  readily  enlisted  in  the  cause 
when  the  time  came  fur  ina\ig>iratiiig  reforms  in  the 
house  of  worship:  and  when  the  cliildren  who 
attended  this  and  .similar  schools  grew  to  maturity, 
they  likewise  became  hearty  supporters  of  the 
new  movement. 

But  Jacobson 's  real  opportunity  did  not  come 
until  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  West- 
phalia. On  March  31,  1808,  a  Jewish  consistory  was 
established  in  that  province  after  the  French  model, 
and  Jacobson  was  named  president.  Determining 
to  use  his  position  to  carry  his  Reform  ideas  into 
practise,  he  induced  his  colleagues  to  found  at 
Cassel  a  school  similar  to  that  at  Seesen.  A  place 
of  worship  was  b\iilt  in  connection  witli  the  .school, 
and  every  Sabbath  services  were  conducted  partly 
in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  German ;  a  member  of  tlie 
consistory  (which  was  made  up  of  the  president,  three 
rabbis,  and  two  laymen)  preached  a  sermon  in  the 
vernacular,  and  German  songs  were  sung.  The 
rabbinical  members  of  the  consistory  took  pains  to 
e.xplain  that  these  reforms  were  not  antagonistic  to 
any  traditional  rabbinical  enactments.  Tlie  success 
of  this  departure  encouraged  Jacobson  to  take  a 
bolder  step.  At  his  own  expense  he  erected  a  tem- 
ple at  Seesen,  placing  in  it  an  organ,  and  forming  a 
choir  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

This,  the  first  Keform  temple,  was  dedicated  with 
elaborate  ceremonies  on  July  17,  1810.  The  occa- 
sion was  described  bombastically  as 
First  Re-  the  "festival  of  the  Jewish  Heforma- 
form  Tern-  tion."  Jacobson  was  lauded  cxtrav- 
ple,  1810.  aganlly  by  sympathizers  of  the  move- 
ment as  the  regenerator  of  Judaism. 
He  took  these  praises  seriously.  He  really  thought 
that  the  religious  ills  that  had  been  corroding  the 
very  vitals  of  Judaism  were  now  removed.  But 
the  evil  was  bej-oud  his  power  to  fathom.  The 
reforms  wherewith  his  name  is  associated  were 
purely'  external.  He  did  what  he  could,  according 
to  his  light ;  but  he  did  not  penetrate  to  the  seat  of 
the  distemper  that  was  playing  such  havoc  with  the 
inherited  traditions.  Observing  that  many  an  unes- 
thetic  custom  had  crept  into  the  divine  service,  and 
that  the  prayers  were  unintelligible,  he  thought  that 
the  introduction  of  German  sermons.  German  songs, 
and  German  prayers  would  render  the  religion  a  liv- 
ing entity  to  his  generation,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
fathers:  but  these  few  external  reforms  touched 
merely  the  surface  of  the  trouble.  Still,  with  all  his 
limitations,  his  fame  is  secure  as  the  opener  of  a  path 
that  many  others  followed  later. 

This  first  attempt  at  Reform  was  purely  local;  it 
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(lid  uot  spreail  beyond  AVestplialia.  When  the 
Kniich  occiiiHiliou  of  that  province  ceased,  the 
French  institutions,  among  them  the  Jewish  consis- 
tory, were  abolished.  IJut  this  did  uot  end  Jacob- 
son's  activity  in  the  cause  of  Reform.  At  the  Feast 
of  Weeks  ( ISl,")).  on  the  occasion  of  the  conlirniation 
of  his  son,  he  established  a  Heform 
First  Ber-  service  in  his  own  house  in  IJerlin. 
lin  Reform  whither  lie  had  removed  from  Cassel. 
Syna-  From  that  time  a  weekly  service  was 
go^ue.  conducted  in  Jacobson's  home,  the 
distinguishing  features  of  which  were 
music  by  a  choir,  with  organ  acconipaninient,  and  ser- 
mons and  prayers  in  German.  (It  may  be  slated  here 
tliat  the  first  contirmation  service  in  the  history  of  Ju- 
daism was  held  at  Cassel,  in  1810,  under  Jacobson's 
supervision. )  The  attendance  at  these  services  soon 
e.vceeded  the  accommodations  alTorded  by  Jacob- 
son's  house,  and  in  conse<iucnce  Jacob  Her/,  Beer,  a 
wealthy  banker,  father  of  the  composer  Meyerbeer, 
instituted  similar  services  in  his  home.  Hut  the 
government,  appealed  to  by  the  Orthodo.\  party  to 
stop  these  .services  on  the  ground  that  they  under- 
mined the  traditional  Jewish  faith  (1817).  ordered 
all  private  synagogues  closed.  Hcer  evaded  imme- 
diate obedience  tothis  decree  by  the  subterfuge  that, 
because  the  comnuinal  synagogue  was  undergoing 
repair,  his  private  temple  must  be  used  as  a  tempo- 
rary house  of  worship  for  the  conunuuity.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  now  began  in  ear- 
nest. The  rabbis  of  Hcrlin.  whose  chief  was  Meyer 
Simon  Weyl,  were  opposed  unalterably  to  any  re- 
forms, even  the  preaching  of  sermons  in  the  vernac- 
ular. A  number  of  compromises  were  suggested, 
but  none  proved  accejitable.  The  outcome  of  this 
first  clash  between  the  two  .schools  of  Jewish  thought 
in  Berlin  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  traditional- 
ists. The  government  was  reactionary  and  opposed 
to  ref<n-ins  of  any  kind  anywhere.  On  Dec.  9.  1823, 
a  decree  was  issued  to  tlie  effect  "that  the  divine 
services  of  the  Jews  must  he  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  ritual  jind  without  the 
slightestinnovation  in  language,  ceremonies,  prayers, 
or  songs."  This  decree  stopped  elTectuall}',  for  the 
time,  all  efforts  at  reform  in  the  Prussian  capital ; 
the  Beer  temple  was  closed,  and  the  old  order  was 
continued. 

In  1817  Eduard  Kley,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
preachers  in  the  private  Reform  temple  at  Berlin, 
removed  from  that  city  to  Handjurg  to  accept  the 
post  of  principal  of  the  Jewish  Free  School  in  that 
city.  He  began  to  agitate  for  a  reformed  service 
almost  immediately,  and,  linding  a  number  of  sym- 
pathizers, organized  a  Reform  society. 
The  Active  steps  were  at  once  taken  for 

Hamburg  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  and 
Temple,  on  Oct.  18.  1818.  the  building  that  be- 
came famovis  as  the  Hamburg  Temple 
was  dedicated.  The  bitterest  opposition  was  engen- 
dered. But  the  issue  between  tlie  traditionalists  and 
the  reformers  was  not  as  clear  cut  as  it  might  have 
been:  although  protesting  ostensibly  against  Rab- 
binism.  the  reformers  sought  to  justify  their  reforms 
from  the  rabbinical  standpoint  instead  of  standing 
finnly  and  uncompromisingly  upon  the  right  to  in- 
stitute such  changes  in  custom  and  interpretation  as 


the  altered  conditions  of  their  day  demanded.  The 
Talmud  was  the  norm  of  authority  for  Rabbinism; 
for  centuries  Judaism  had  been  held  to  be  synony- 
mous with  Talinudism.  It  e.xcites  little  wonder 
therefore  that  the  early  reformers  sought  to  find 
Tahuudic  support  for  their  innovations.  It  was  an 
artilicial  attempt.  The  sjiirit  of  the  new  time  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Rabbiinsm,  and  the  religious 
point  of  view  of  the  Jew  who  was  an  emancipated 
citizen  of  the  state  was  altogether  dillereut  from  that 
of  his  forefather,  the  isolated  pariah  of  the  ghetto. 

Like  other  compronuses,  this  too  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  it  was  not  recognized  to  be  so  till  a  much 
later  day.  The  introduction  of  the  first  reforms,  how- 
ever, really  soiuided  the  death-knell  of  the  authority 
of  the  Talnuid  as  the  absolute  rule  for  Jewish  jirac- 
ti.se  among  those  who  followed  the  Rcjform  teaching, 
although  years  before  the  Reform  movement  took 
shape  this  <iuestiou  had  been  decided  ;  for  to  all  in- 
tents and  puri)oscs  the  Talmud,  or  rather  its  codifi- 
cation, the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  had  lost  its  hold  upon 
Jews  of  modern  culture.  Jt  is  true  that  it  continued 
to  be  recognized  offii  iall}'.  and  the  struggle  prom- 
ised to  be  long  ere  its  authority  would  be  renounced 
definitely  by  any  representative  body.  (This  step 
was  later  taken  by  the  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Kabbis,  at  the  Rochester  meeting  in  July,  18!).'); 
see  ■'  Year-Book  of  Central  Conference,"  No.  6,  p.  63.) 

From  the  present  standpoint  the  issue  between  the 
party  of  tradition  and  the  party  of  Reform  is  seen  to 
have  been  well  defined ;  the  two  parties  represented 
two  incompatible  tendencies.  The  former  held  to 
past  practise  and  custom  in  all  particulars;  the 
latter  declared  that  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  must 
not  be  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  jiresent.  and  that, 
luiless  the  expression  of  religion  conformed  to  the 
rernnrcments  of  living  men,  these  would  drift  away 
from  its  influence  altogether.  The  one  party  de- 
fended the  principle  of  stability  and  immutability 
in  religious  practise  and  belief,  the  other  that  of 
progress  and  change.  That  this  difference  was  not 
understood  at  first  is  rendered  very  apparent  by  the  . 
Hamburg  movement.  There  was  no  thoroughgoing 
definiteness.  A  few  changes  in  the  liturgy,  the  in- 
troduction of  German  praj'ers,  anil  the  use  of  the 
organ  comprised  Reform  for  the  Hamburg  Temple. 
As  in  the  innovations  made  b}'  Jacobson  at  Seesen, 
the  estheticization  of  the  service  seemed  to  be  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  the  work  of  the  reformers,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  partial  omission  and  the  partial 
modification  of  the  praj'crs  for  the  coming  of  a  per- 
sonal Messiah  indicate  some  consciousness  of  the 
deeper  significance  of  the  new  phase  whereon  Juda- 
ism had  entered. 

The  three  rabbis  of  Hamburg,  Baruch  ben  Meir 
Oser,  Moses  Jacob  Jafe,  and  Jehiel  Michael  Speier, 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the  heresies  of  the 
new  movement;  they  even  attempted  to  induce  the 
senate  of  Hamburg  to  clo.se  the  new  house  of  wor- 
ship. This  caused  the  reformers  to  bestir  them- 
selves. The  officers  of  the  new  congregation  re- 
quested expressions  of  opinion  from  rabbinical 
authorities  on  the  validity  of  the  reforms  they  had 
introduced.  This  resulted  in  the  publication  of 
"Nogah  Zedek,"with  an  appendi.x,  "Or  Nogah " 
(Dessau,  1818),  containing  a  number  of  opinions 
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favorable  to  the  new  departure.  The  rabbis  of 
Hamburg  appealed  also  to  their  colleagues  for  sup- 
port ill  the  stand  they  had  taken.  They  received 
twenty-two  rcsponsa  (■'  Eleh  Dibre  ha-Berit,"  Altoua, 
1S19),  all  approving  the  position  taken  by  the  rabbis 
of  Hamburg  and  violently  denouncing  the  reformers. 
These  condemnatory  opinions  hail  no  practical  re- 
sult. The  Orthodo.x  party  did  not  succeed  in  hav- 
ing the  temple  closed  by  the  government.  Shortly 
after  the  dedication  Gotthold  S.vlomox  was  called 
from  Dessau  to  till  the  ollieeof  preacher  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Eduard  Kiev.  In  1820  the  Hamburg  re- 
formers established  a  branch  synagogue  at  Lcipsic, 
wliere  .services  were  conducted  during  the  great 
ycarl}'  fairs.  Merchants  from  all  over  Europe  gath- 
eix'd  at  these  fairs,  and  the  ideas  expressed  in  ser- 
mons preached  in  the  Reform  synagogue  were  spread 
through  many  distant  communities,  and  frequently 
liecanie  an  incentive  to  work  along  the  lines  of  Re- 
form. I.  L.  Auerbacli  of  Berlin  was  the  preacher 
of  this  cosmopolitan  congregation. 

During  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  many  congregations  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  France,  and  Denmark  introduced 
reforms  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These  reforms 
were  usually  in  the  direction  of  greater 
The  decorum,  fewer  piyyutim,  music  by 

Progress  of  a   regular  choir,  and  sermons  in  the 

Reform,  vernacular.  Such  was  the  so-called 
Vieuua  program,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  congregation  of  the  Aiistrian  capital  under 
the  guidance  of  its  preacher,  Isiiac  Noah  M.\SN- 
iiEi-MER,  and  its  cantor,  Solomon  Sulzer.  Confir.m.\- 
Tiox  was  introduced  quite  generally.  A  number  of 
governmental  edicts  were  issued  during  these  years 
containing  instructions  to  the  heads  of  the  Jewish 
communities  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  synagogues  and  to  introduce  reforms ;  among 
such  edicts  ma}'  be  mentioned  those  of  Saxe-Weimar 
(1823),  Anhalt  (183.5),  Hanover  (1837),  Baden  (1838), 
Middle  Pranconia  and  Saxe-Meiuingen  (1839). 

Abraham  Geiger  had  been  elected  rabbi  of  Wies- 
baden in  1832 ;  in  183.5  he  began  tlie  publication  of  his 
••  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  filr  Jlidische  Theo- 
logic,"  through  which  he  exerted  great  influence  as 
a  leader  of  Reform ;  in  1837  he  called  a  rabbinical 
conference,  which  met  at  Wiesbaden,  but  had  no 
practical  result.  In  1838  the  Jewish  conunuuity  of 
Breslau  determined  to  appoint  a  rabbi  who  belonged 
to  the  new  school  as  a  colleague  of  S.  A.  Tiktiu, 
wliohad  served  the  community  since  1821  and  was 
a  representative  of  the  old  school.  Abraham  Geiger 
was  aiipointed,  but  Tiktin  had  no  sympathy  with 
tlie  feeling  that  actuated  his  congregation,  and  there- 
fore he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Geiger's  com- 
ing to  Breslau.  A  discreditable  campaign  of  abuse 
was  directed  against  Geiger  by  Tiktin's  followers. 
Tliey  hoped  to  make  his  acceptance  of  the  position 
inipossil)]e  by  inducing  the  Prussian  government  to 
withhold  from  him  the  naturalization  papers  neces- 
sary before  he  could  enter  upon  the  position  to  which 
he  had  been  elected.  They  entered  all  kinds  of  accu- 
sations against  his  religious  soundness,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  remove  to  Berlin  in  order  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  matter.  After  fifteen 
months  he  succeeded  in  securing  his  naturalization 


papers;  he  preached  his  inaugural  sermon  as  rabbi 
of  Breslau  on  Jan.  4,  1840,  when  he  used  these 
words:  "Judaism  is  not  a  finished  tale;  there  is 
much  in  its  present  form  that  must  be  changed  or 
abolished;  it  can  assume  a  better  and  higher  posi- 
tion in  the  world  only  if  it  will  rejuvenate  itself;  all 
should  unite  in  this  work." 

Geiger  displayed  great  activity,  preaching  in  the 

vernacular,  instituting  classes  for  the  young,  and 

delivering  lectures  on  Jewish  history  and  literature. 

Tiktin  refused  to  recognize  him  as  a 

The  colleague.     The  situation  in  the  com- 

Geiger-  munity  becoming  intolerable,  it  was 
Tiktin  suggested  that  there  be  a  .separation 
Affair.  of  functions,  that  Tiktin  be  recognized 
as  the  rabbi,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  which  required  rabbinical  decisions,  and  that 
Geiger  act  merely  as  the  preacher.  To  this  Geiger 
would  not  consent.  The  relations  between  the  two 
became  so  strained  that  the  governing  board  of  the 
congregation  was  forced  to  suspend  Tiktin  from  of- 
fice. In  order  to  fortify  himself  in  his  position  Tik- 
tin had  addressed  various  rabbis  of  Upper  Silesia  for 
an  expression  of  opinion,  all  of  whom  agreed  with 
him.  In  .lune,  1842,  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Darstellung  des  Sachverhilltnisses  in  Seiner  Hie- 
sigen  Rabbinatsangelegenlieit,"  in  which  he  included 
some  of  the  respon.sa  he  had  received. 

This  constituted  an  appeal  to  the  larger  Jewish 
world  and  advanced  the  controversy  beyond  the  local 
stage.  Tiktin  and  his  colleagues  stated  their  posi- 
tion clearly  and  unmistakably.  They  read  Geiger 
and  all  who  thought  as  he  did  out  of  Judaism  and 
declared  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Talmud.  Ac- 
cording to  these  rabbis,  Judaism  was  a  fixed  and 
practically  immutable  s}-.stem.  Tiktin  accused  the 
governing  board  of  the  congregation  of  having 
"selected  a  dayyan  who  in  sjioken  and  written  dis- 
course denies  unreservedly  the  authoritative  validity 
of  traditional  Judaism,  and  whose  call  and  mission 
appear  to  be  to  extirpate  it  root  and  branch  for  all 
time."  This  placed  the  governing  board  upon  the 
defensive;  it  therefore  determined  to  call  for  the 
opinions  of  well-known  rabbis  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  claims  of  the  Tiktin  party.  It  received  sev- 
enteen replies,  which  were  published  in  two  volumes 
imder  the  title  "  Rabbinische  Gutachten  fiber  die 
Vertraglichkeit  der  Freien  Forschung  mit  dem  Rab- 
bineramte."  These  rabbis  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  freedom  of  thought  is  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  rabbinical  functions,  and  they  con- 
demned Tiktin  and  his  sympathizers  for  theattitude 
they  had  assumed.  The  board  accordingly  addresst'd 
a  letter  of  confidence  to  Geiger;  but  the  bitter  feel- 
ings that  had  beeu  engendered  were  not  lemoved. 
Even  the  death  of  Tiktin.  in  March,  1843,  did  not 
end  the  conflict.  The  opposition,  being  certain  that 
Geiger  would  be  elected  chief  rabbi,  resolved  to 
form  a  new  congregation.  Affairs  were  growing 
increasingly  unpleasant  in  the  community,  and  the 
government  was  invited  to  interfere;  a  rescript  was 
issued  ordering  that  Geiger  be  the  chief  rabbi,  that 
a  second  rabbf  be  elected,  that  there  be  uo  split  in 
the  congregation,  and  that  thereafter  the  govern- 
ment be  not  called  upon  to  settle  the  internal  con- 
troversies of  the  Jewish  community.     Geiger  was 
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establislicd  liniily  in  liis  position,  nuil  the  cause  of 
Hefonii  Imd  iicliieveii  a  ilcfidefl  victory. 

Ill  1S4',>  the  Hamhiirs  Temple  again  became  llie 
sloiMi-eenter.  In  18:!i»a committee liiul  beenaiipoiiited 
lo  revise  tlie  ])rnyer  liook  used  liy  the  congregation. 

Tlie  piil)lication  of  tlie  revised  edition 

The  ill  18H   called  forth   from  Isaac  Ber- 

Prayer-      nays,   the   ecclesiastical   chief  of  the 

Book  Con-    Orthodox  community,  a  proclamation 

troversy.     ("  moda'ah ")   warning    all    Israelites 

not  to  use  the  book  and  declaring  that 
any  one  doing  so  would  fall  short  in  his  duty 
as  "a  .lew.  This  brought  forth  a  counter  declaration 
from  tlie  Temple  ollicers  relinking  Hernays  for  his 
presumption.  Both  these  documents  were  ordered 
removed  from  the  synagogues  by  the  senate  of  the 
city.  Bernays  then  issued  a  caution  {■•azharah  "): 
"  It  is  forbidden  to  pray  the  obligatory  prayers  and 
benedictions  from  the  book  entitled  '  Prayers  for 
Israelites.'  which  appeared  liere  during  the  past 
year."  This  uiiprecedeMted  action  of  Hernays  caused 
such  ft  conuuotion  that  the  Temple  directorate  found 
it  necessary  to  secure  from  accredited  theological 
authorities  opinions  in  regard  to  the  prayer-book. 
Twelve  rabbis  of  high  standing  respondeil.  and  their 
opinions  were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "The- 
ologische  Gutachten  iiber  das  Gebetbiuh  nach  deiu 
Gebrauche  des  Neiu'ii  Israelitischen  Tempelvereins 
7.U  Hamburg."  All  the  writers,  from  the  conserva- 
tive Isaac  N.  Mannheimer  to  the  radical  Holdheim, 
condemned  Bernays'  action,  and  declared  tliat  the 
prayer-book  was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism and  that  any  one  who  prayed  from  it  performed 
his  full  duty  as  a  Jew. 

In  18:!6  several  members  of  the  Ancient  Synagogvie 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  (Bevis  JIarks)  of 
London  iietitioned  the  JIahamad  to  introduce  into 
the  service  "such  alterations  and  modifications  as 
were  in  the  line  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the 
Reform  synagogue  in  Hamburg  and  other  places." 
This  petition  caused  the  elders  to  take  .steps  to  in- 
siu-e  greater  dec(U-um  at  the  services.     This,  liow- 

ever,  did  not  satisfy  the  reformers. 
Keform  in  They  petitioned  a  second  time  in  1839; 
England,     the  reforms  which  they  advocated  were 

a  diminution  in  the  length  and  num- 
ber of  prayers,  a  more  convenient  hour  of  service  on 
Sabbaths  and  lioly  days,  sermons  in  English,  a  choir, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  second  days  of  the  holy  days. 
This  petition  was  disregarded.  The  reformers  then 
took  a  more  decided  step;  not  wishing  to  secede  from 
the  congregation,  they  requested  permission  to  erect 
a  branch  synagogue  in  the  West  End,  near  their 
homes,  where  they  might  introduce  the  desired 
changes  while  the  mother  synagogue  continued 
along  traditional  lines.  This  was  refused  on  the 
ground  of  an  "askama"  (r\ile)  of  the  congregation 
forliidding  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  the 
synagogue  the  erection  of  any  liotise  of  prayer  or 
the  liolding  of  any  service  not  of  a  domestic  nature. 
This  forced  the  reformers  to  organize  an  independ- 
ent congregation,  which  was  done  at  a  meeting  held 
April  1.5.  1840.  The  new  congregation  was  to  be 
called  the  West  London  Synagogvie  of  British  Jews. 
In  a  coinmunieation  addressed  by  the  organizers  of 
the  new  congregation  to  the  elders  of  the  Bevis 


Marks  Synagogue,  on  Aug.  24,  1841,  they  announced 
their  intention  of  opening  a  new  place  of  worship 
and  of  introducing  changes  and  innovations  in  the 
ritual.  The  elders  passed  a  resolution  deuouncing 
the  movement  as  schismatic.  The  ecclesiastical 
chiefs  of  the  Portuguese  and  German  congregalious. 
H.  H.  Meldola  and  Solomon  Ilerscliel,  issued,  on  Oct. 
34,  1841,  a  warning  directed  against  the  new  congre- 
gation and  its  prayer-liook,  "Forms  of  Prayer  Used 
in  the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews," 
which  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  August.  The 
warning  against  the  congregation  and  its  ju-ayer- 
book  was  sent  to  all  the  congregations  in  England: 
the  London  congregations  received  it  favorably: 
the  congregations  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  dis- 
approved of  it  and  returned  it;  the  Plymouth  con- 
gregation burned  it. 

The  new  congregation  dedicated  its  synagogue 
Jan.  27,  1843,  llie  Rev.  D.  W.Marks,  who" had  been 
elected  .secretary  and  minister,  ]ireachiug.  Just  be- 
fore this  event  took  jilace  the  chiefs  of  the  two  Or- 
thodox communities  promulgated  an  order  (not  re- 
pealed until  1849)  which  read  out  of  the  Jewish 
communion  the  members  of  the  Reform  congrega- 
tion. These  latter  then  resigned  from  the  Bevis 
Marks  Synagogue — the  break  was  complete.  In  the 
ineantime  the  refcu'mers  had  been  compelled  to  ac- 
quire a  burial-place:  for,  being  excommunicated, 
they  were  not  permitted  burial  with  their  fathers. 
The  Board  of  Deputiesof  British  Jews  likewi.se  look 
sides  against  the  reformers,  and  refused  to  certify  to 
the  offioial  jiosition  of  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Marks  as  the 
secretaiy  of  a  congregation.  This  caused  much  in- 
convenience, notably  in  the  matter  of  marriages. 
The  minister  of  the  Reform  congregation,  not  being 
a  registered  official,  could  not  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  legally ;  this  had  to  be  done  by  the  regis- 
trar, after  which  the  minister  ]ierformed  the  re- 
ligious ceremony.  This  condition  lasted  until  the 
passing  of  an  act  of  Parliament  in  iMoti  which  em- 
powered the  minister  of  the  W^'St  London  Syna- 
gogue of  British  Jews  to  register  marriage  ceremo- 
nies; and  this  act  established  the  full  autonomy  of 
the  congregation  and  placed  it  on  an  equal  footing 
before  the  law  with  the  Orthodox  congregations. 

A  feature  of  the  early  attempts  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  reforms  was  the  foundation  of  Reform  societies 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  tlie 
Synagogue,  that  they  might  meet  for  discussion  and 
the  eventual  organization  of  a  congregatioa.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  noted  of  these  societies  was  the  Ve- 
rein  der  Reformfreunde  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
This  was  an  association  of  radicals  who  gained  much 
advertisement  because  of  their  extreme  views.  This 
society  was  organized  in  1843.  In  Aug.,  1843.  it 
issued  a  jirogram  ending  with  a  "  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples," as  follows:  "(1)  We  recognize 
Verein  der    the  possibility  of  unlimited  develop- 

Beform  nient  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  (3)  The 
freunde  of  collection  of  controversies,  disserta- 
Frankfort.  tions,  and  prescriptions  commonly  des- 
ignated by  the  name  Talmud  possesses 
for  us  no  authority,  from  eitlier  the  dogmatic  or  the 
practical  standpoint.  (3)  A  IMessiali  who  is  to  lead 
back  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  Palestine  is  neither 
expected  nor  desired  by  us;  we  know  no  fatlicrland 
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except  tluit  to  wliich  we  belong  by  birth  or  citizen- 
ship." This  declaration  called  forth  severe  attacks 
from  all  quarters,  Orthodox  and  Keforin;  men  dif- 
fering as  widely  in  their  ojjinions  as  David  Einhorn 
and  Samuel  Hirsch  on  the  one  hand,  and  Michael 
Sachs  and  Zacliarias  Franiiel  on  the  other,  assailed 
tlie  destructive  tendencies  of  the  society.  Einhorn, 
the  reformer,  called  its  declaration  of  principles  a 
"confession  of  unbelief"  ;  and  Frankel,  the  conserv- 
ative, wrote:  "'the  society  can  not  be  considered 
Jewish;  it  belongs  to  Judaism  as  little  as  to  any 
other  religion."  Dr.  31.  A.  Stern  tlefended  tlie  soci- 
ety in  a  series  of  open  letters  to  its  critics,  letters  so 
hold,  so  biting,  so  unsparing,  and  so  sarcastic  that 
they  constitute  one  of  the  most  unique  productions 
of  that  period  of  storm  and  stress  in  Judaism. 

It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  Frankfort  soci- 
ety would  have  attained  such  prominence  had  it  not 
lieen    for  the   circumcision   controversy  associated 
with  it.     The  society  at  one  of  its  meetings  had  de- 
clared against  circumcision  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  en- 
trance into  Judaism.     Just  about  this  time  a  number 
of  cases  of  circumcision  had  resulted 
The  Cir-      fatally,    and   the   sanitary   bureau  of 
cumcision    Frankfort  had   commanded   that  the 
Centre-       circumcision   of  Jewish    children   be 
versy.        placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  sanitary  office;  the  same  measure 
ordered  that  "Israelitish  citizens  and  inhabitants,  in 
so  far  as  thej'  desired  to  have  their  children  circum- 
cised, should  employ  only  persons  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed especially  to  perform  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision."    This   was    interpreted    by  some,  notably 
members  of  the  Keform  society,  to  mean  that  the 
circumcision  of  a  child  was  optional  with  the  father. 
Soon  a  number  of  instances  occurred  in  which  the  rite 
A\as  dispensed  with.     The  aged  rabbi  of  Frankfort, 
Solomon  Abraham  Trier,  petitioned   the  senate  of 
the  city  to  declare  that  no  child  of  Jewish  parentage 
could  be  received  into  the  congregation  unless  it  had 
been  circumcised ;    but  the  senate  refused  to  pass 
such  a  measure.     Trier  also  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  eighty  European  rabbis  asking  for  opin- 
ions on  the  Reform  society  and  on  the  significance 
of    circumcision.     Responses    -were   received   from 
forty -one;  twenty -eight  were  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  •'  Rabbinische  Gutachtcn  iiber  die  Beschnei- 
dung."     All  were  strongly  in  favor  of  circumcision ; 
Samuel  Hirsch,  the  reformer,  I.  N.  Mannheimer,  the 
conservative,  and  Jacob  Aaron  Ettlinger,  the  ultra- 
Orthodo.x,  clasped   hands  in  agreement   upon   the 
point  at  issue.     The  result  of  the  agitation  was  to 
leave  the  matter  practically  where  it  had  been  before. 
The   Reform  society  passed  out  of  public  notice 
soon  after  the  election,  in  JIarch,  1844,  of  Leopold 
Stein,  a  rabbi  of   Reform  tendencies,  as  associate 
to  Trier,      This  apiwiutment  w^as  very  distasteful 
to  the  older  rabbi,  who  refused  to  acciuiesce  in  the 
choice  of  an  associate  of  the  new  school.     He  pro- 
tested to  the  senate  of  the  city  against  the  election, 
and  the  senate  referred  him  to  the  directorate  of  tlic 
congregation.     Trier  resigned  as  rabbi  {'SUiy.  1844), 
and  Stein  began  to  introduce  moderate  reforms. 

Among  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Reform  are  the  rabbinical  conferences  held  at 
Brunswick,  Frankforton-the-Main,  and  Breslau,  in 


1844,  1845,  and   1846   (sec  Coxkkuknces,  Rahbin- 
ic.\L).    In  the  winter  of  1844  Dr.  Sigismund  Stern  de- 
livered before  the  Culture  Society  of  Herlin  a  course 
of  eight  lectures  on  the  subject  "The  Mission   of 
Judaism   and  the  Jew  in   the  Present."     In  these 
lectures  he  pleaded  for  some  action  that  woidd  stem 
the  tide  of  indifference  and  bring  back  to  the  Syna- 
gogue the  great  number  who  had  drifted  away  be- 
cause its   religious   practises  and   ceremonies    had 
ceased  to  satisfy  them.     The  outcome 
The  Berlin   of  these  lectures  was  the  formation  of 
Reform       tlie   Genossenscliaft   fi'ir    Reform    im 
Congrega-   Judenthum.     On   April   2,    184.1,  the 
tion.  "  Appeal  to  Our  German  Coreligion- 

ists" appeared,  in  which  the  signers, 
members  of  the  Reform  as.sociation,  called  upon  the 
Jews  of  Germany  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their 
efforts  for  Keform.  The  .signilicant  point  in  the  ap- 
peal lay  in  the  closing  words:  "Thus  our  apjical 
goes  forth  to  you,  German  coreligionLsts  far  and 
near,  that  you  associate  yourselves  with  us  in  name 
and  assure  us  of  your  support  and  aid  in  word  and 
act,  in  order  that  we  may  convene  a  synod  which 
shall  renew  and  establish  Judaism  in  a  form  in  which 
it  will  be  capable  and  worthy  of  continuing  as  a 
living  force  for  us  and  our  children."  Finding, 
however,  that  the  needs  of  the  Berlin  community 
were  such  as  made  it  impracticable  to  wait  until  a 
synod  could  be  convened,  the  lejuling  spirits  of  tlie 
new  societ_v  determined  to  institute  a  Reform  serv- 
ice on  the  holy  days  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  A  com- 
mittee consisting  of  S.  Stern,  A.  Rebenstein,  M. 
Simion,  and  L.  Lesser  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
service  for  the  holy  days.  This  conmiiltee  suggested 
a  number  of  radical  measures  which  were  concurred 
in  bj' the  trustees  and  carried  into  effect:  services 
almost  entirely  in  the  vernacular:  worship  with 
uncovered  heads;  abandonment  of  the  blowing  of 
the  shofar  on  New-Year's  Day;  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  the  tallit;  the  pronouncing  of  the  priestly 
benediction  by  the  preacher  and  the  choir  instead  of 
by  the  so-called  Aaroni<les;  the  religiouse(iualily  of 
woman  with  man. 

The  first  services  were  held  on  New-Year's  Day 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  184.5;  Dr.  Ludwig 
Philippson  of  Magdeburg  preached  the  sermons.  In 
the  following  mouth,  November,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  association  that  steps  be  taken  toward  holding 
services  regularly  twice  every  week,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  On  April  2,  1846,  the  house  of  wor- 
ship was  dedicated.  Dr.  Samuel  Holdheim  preach- 
ing the  dedication  sermon.  Holdheim  was  elected 
l)reacher  in  the  following  September,  and  a  year 
later,  on  Sept.  5,  1847,  was  inducted  into  oliice, 
which  he  filled  until  his  death  in  1860.  The  Satur- 
day services  were  discontinued  in  1840.  since  which 
date  services  have  been  conducted  on  Sunday  only. 
In  April,  1895,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  congregation,  the  prayer-book  was 
revised. 

The  stirring  political  events  of  the  year  1848  so 
cnirrossed  the  people  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  anything  else;  and  during  tlie  si.xth  and  seventh 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  very  little  active 
work  was  done  in  the  interest  of  I  he  Reform  cause 
in  Europe.     True,  reforms  of  a  moderate  kind  cou- 
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tiiuu'il  to  be  introducctl  in  nianj'  congregations,  but 
on  the  whole  a  reaction  set  in,  and  tlie  conservative 
temper  was  mucli  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
ycare  preceding  tlie  revolutions  of  1848.  The  first 
sign  of  reawakening  appeared  in  1868,  when  a  rabbin- 
ical conference  took  place  at  Cassel.  This  confer- 
ence, liowcver,  accomplished  very  little ;  it  is  notable 
only  because  it  was  in  a  measure  preparatory  to  tlic 
convening  of  the  two  synods  at  I.,eipsic  and  Augs- 
burg in  18()!)and  1871  (see  Synods.  K.MinrxiCAi,). 

The  spread  of  anti  Seniilism  during  the  past  three 
decades  .seems  to  have  crushed  until  quite  recently 
all  elTorts  at  religious  progress  in  .ludaism  in  west- 
ern Europe;  oliicial  Judaism  still  recognizes  the 
authority  of  the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  although  the  life 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  led  in  disregard 
of  its  provisions.  There  still  exists  the  very  same 
inconsistency  between  official  Judaism  and  the  life  of 
its  professors  that  in  the  first  half  of  tlic  nineteenth 
century  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Reform  movement. 

Although  Reform  failed  to  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders  in  Europe,  it  became  quite 
dominant  in  the  United  States  during 

Sporadic      thenineleenthcenturj-;  butbeforethe 

Reform  story  of  its  development  in  the  western 
Measures,  liemisphere  is  recounted  a  few  words 
must  be  devoted  to  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent movements  in  Europe.  In  184.5  the  Breslau 
Reform  Association  was  formed  along  the  lines 
of  the  Berlin  society;  it  issued  a  like  appeal,  and 
engaged  the  sympathies  of  Abraham  Geiger,  the 
rabbi  of  Breslau.  Its  appeal,  however,  had  no  prac- 
tical results.  The  congregations  of  Kouigsberg 
and  OlTenbach  instituted  a  supplementary  Sunday 
service  in  1847.  In  1848  the  Reform  Society  of 
Budapest  was  organized  by  Ignatz  Einhorn  and  a 
number  of  sympathizers;  services,  with  sermon  and 
prayers  in  the  vernacular,  were  held  on  Sunday.  In 
1852  David  Einhorn  was  elected  rabbi;  but  the  Or- 
thodo.x  party  prevailed  upon  the  government  to 
close  the  temple,  and  after  a  few  years  of  enforced 
seclusion  Einhorn  received  a  call  to  America.  In 
18.")6  the  rabbis  of  Prance  met  at  the  call  of  M.  Ull- 
man,  the  grand  rabbi  of  Paris,  and  recommended 
a  number  of  moderate  reforms  in  the  ritual,  leav- 
ing it,  however,  to  the  grand  rabbi  of  each  con- 
sistory to  act  upon  the  recommendation.  In  Eng- 
land two  ailditional  Reform  congregations  were 
organized — in  ^lauchester  and  Bradford.  In  1890  a 
service  marked  by  certain  reforms  was  instituted  at 
Ilampstead,  near  London,  by  the  Rev.  Morris  Jo- 
seph;  these  services  were  conducted  on  Sabbath 
afternoon  and  continued  for  three  years.  The  Jew- 
ish Religious  Union  was  organized  in  London  in 
1902,  with  the  view  of  holding  services  on  Sabbath 
afternoons,  with  prayers  and  sermon  in  the  vermicu- 
lar; this,  too,  is  an  independent  movement,  launched 
by  a  number  of  earnest  men  and  women  animated 
by  the  same  ideas  as  were  the  early  reformers  of 
Germany.  Finally,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
spirited  election  of  representatives  of  the  Berlin 
Jewish  community  in  Nov.,  1901,  which  hinged  on 
the  holding  of  a  service  on  Sunday.  Although  the 
liberals  were  defeated,  their  vole  was  large  enouirh 
to  show  that  a  great  section  of  Berlin  .Jewry  was 
restive  under  unsatisfactory  religious  conditions. 


Forty-.seven  members  of  the  Congregation  Beth 
Elohim  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  petitioned  the  vestry  in 
1824  to  reform  the  ritual ;  in  their  petition  they  urged 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  in  the  prayers,  the  preach- 
ing of  English  .sermons,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
service.  The  petition  was  rejected  by 
Reform  in  the  vestry  without  discu.ssion.  Auum- 
the  United    ber  of  the  petitioners  resigned  from 

States.  the  congregation  and  organized  the 
Reformed  Society  of  Israelites.  The 
society  adopted  iiractically  the  Maimonidean  creed, 
with  the  omission  of  the  articles  declaring  belief  in 
bodily  resurrection  and  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
to  restore  the  Jewish  stale  and  temple.  It  also  re- 
formed the  traditional  .service.  This  society  existed 
only  a  few  years,  but  the  sjiirit  of  Reform  entered 
the  mother  congregation,  which  was  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Rev.  Gustav  Poznanski,  elected  in  1S,S6. 
A  new  synagogue  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1841 ; 
an  organ  was  placed  in  the  building,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  second  d.ays  of  the  holy  days  was 
discontinued. 

In  1842  the  Har  ,Sinai  congregation  of  Baltimore, 
and  In  184.5  the  Emanu-El  congregation  of  New 
York,  were  organized  by  advocates  of  Reform. 
Since  then  Reform  synagogues  have  sprung  up 
all  over  the  land,  and  many  congregations  that  were 
founded  on  traditional  lines  have  adopted  the  re- 
formed ritual  under  the  leadership  and  intluence  of 
the  great  early  reformers  who  emigrated  from  Eu- 
rope— Isaac  M.  Wise,  Max  Lilieuthal.  David  Einhorn, 
Samuel  Adler,  and  Sauiuel  Ilirsch.  Their  work 
has  been  taken  up  and  is  being  continued  by  hun- 
dreds of  rabbis  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Isaac 
M.  Wise  organized  the  congregations  into  a  union 
for  combined  work ;  this  union,  known  as  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  was  established 
in  1873.  It  is  practically  an  organization  of  the 
Reform  congregations  of  the  country,  although 
some  conservative  congregations  are  to  be  fouml  on 
its  roster.  The  union  founded  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  the  Reform  theological  seminary,  in  187.'), 
and  in  1902  it  undertook  the  great  task  of  organ- 
izing congregations  and  religious  schools  through- 
out the  country  in  commuuities  in  which  they  did 
not  already  exist. 

The  Union  Prayer-Book,  prepared  and  published 
by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  has 
been  introduced  very  generally,  183  congregations 
having  adopted  it  (190.5),  The  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Reform  movement  wliich  differentiate 
it  from  traditionalism  find  constant  ex  jiression  in  the 
praj'crs:  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messianic 
era  instead  of  a  personal  Messiah;  the  universalism 
of  Israel's  mission  as  the  priest-people  in  place  of 
the  nationalism  involved  in  the  belief  in  the  return 
to  Palestine,  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  state, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood ;  the 
repudiation  of  the  belief  in  a  bodily  resurrection 
and  the  substitution  of  the  belief  in  spiritual  inunor- 
tality.  Sermons  in  the  vernacular,  a  mixed  choir,  the 
organ,  family  pews,  uncovered  heads  during  wor- 
ship, and  a  confirmation  service  for  bo}'s  and  girls 
are  distinguishing  features  of  public  worship  in  Re- 
form congregations  in  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  second  da3's  of  the  holy  days  has  been 
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abolislied,  as  well  as  of  all  minor  fast-  and  feast- 
days  except  Hanukkah  and  Purim.  Woman  is  ac- 
counted of  equal  importance  with  man  in  the  relig- 
ious life.  In  a  number  of  congregations  she  is  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership.  Get  and  H.\Mz.\n  are 
abolished.  In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 
Central  Conference,  male  proselytes  may  be  received 
into  the  faith  without  circumcision.  Twelve  con- 
gregations have  services  on  Sunday  supplementary 
to  those  on  Saturda}',  and  one  (the  Sinai  congre- 
gation of  Chicago)  conducts  services  on  Sunday 
only.  Membership  in  congregations  is  voluntary. 
The  public  religious  life  of  IJeform  congregations  is 
very  active.  All  have  religious  schools,  and  manj' 
conduct  Bible  classes  and  post-confirmation  classes, 
besides  maintaining  women's  societies  for  personal 
service,  together  with  clubs  of  various  kinds  for 
study  and  philanthropic  work. 

Heform  Judaism  in  the  United  States  has  re- 
nounced the  binding  authority  of  the  rabbinical 
codes;  it  stands  for  the  principle  of  development 
and  emphasizes  the  prophetic,  universal  aspect  of 
the  faith.  Its  constant  effort  has  been  to  reconcile 
Judaism  with  life  and  to  fit  its  eternal  principk^s 
into  a  modern  mold ;  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  veri- 
fied the  observation  of  Abraham  Geiger:  "Judaism 
requires  merely  the  liberating  breath  in  order  to  be- 
come rej u venated  from  within. "    See  Cokfeuences, 

R.\I5BISICAL. 

BiBi.ioijRAPHV:  l.M.io^t.CiiUiirorArhichfrzuyJVfurrrtiGfarh. 
cler  l.^r'tiiittit  viu  7^7'.  Ins  I'^\',  I'.trrlin.  1S4T;  iticni.  Grsrh. 
(hsjHdeiitlnnns  uml  SriiierSi  l.li  ii.  iii.x'S.'>-:i'.«),  I,i'i|isic.  ]sra; 
GeiffiT,  JUilist'Iii'  i_ii'sr}i.  vm  isr.n  },is  ziiy  Urijrinrnit  U'^'i-''), 
in  Niirligi-lii.^sriic  Scltriltrii,  ii.  246-273;  Holrllieim,  Gesdi. 
dcr  linHiit  r  lltl'ininj'  nn  iudc^  Berlin,  18.57;  I.  H.  Ritter. 
Gyi^cli.  dry  JUili.'^rlif  it  Ixytnniiatinn^  Berlin.  Isfj.');  S.  Stern, 
Gcat/*.  ficfi  Ju'lfutlunns  run  Mf  uihhsnlni  }iis  aiit  <Jie  Nyu- 
ere  Zeit,  BiMiin.  IsTi);  M.  I.i'vin,  I)it  Itiforiii  ihsjuden- 
Viitmfi,  Berlin.  Isii'j;  K.  Schn-ilirr,  llffnnn  Jidhtism  and  Its 
Pioiifrrs,  S|inK;ine,  ISlC;  S.  IiHrnfe]ti../N(/(H  iindjiidcntlnnn 
im  Nruiizihidi  ii  Jalirliinuli  il.  Merlin,  IHllS;  I.  H.  Ritler, 
DieJUdi^chrllifniiiiiiiiiuind,  sti  J!,  i/iii.  Berlin.  ISHS ;  II. 
Pliilipson,  The  neqintthi(is  of  tlie  Ryturin  Miirrtnitd  in  Ju- 
daism,in  J.  y.  R.xv.  47.'i-.';21  ;  i.leni.  Tin  It,  funn  M,nvm,  nt 
in  Judaism,  in  J.  Q.  R.  .xvi.  3i>-72.  4.V)-.52:i;  .wii.  3fl7-:i>); 
idem,  Prngressof  the  Jewish  Reform  Movement  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  J.  Q.  R.  x.  53-99. 
K,  D.  p. 

REFORM-ZEITUNG.     See  Periodicals. 

REFORMATION.     See  LrTiii-.i;;  PiEtciiLix. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  AND  PLACES  OF.     Sec 

Asvi.rM. 

REGENBOGEN,  BARTHEL :  German  meis- 

tersinger  of  the  latter  jjart  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 

lived  as  a  smith  at  Mayence.     He  was  remarkable 

for  his  intense  liatred  of  the  Jews,  and  endeavored 

to  convert  them  b)'  interweaving  Christian  dogmas 

in  his  poetry,  atoning  for  his  lack  of  persuasiveness 

by  scurrility.     He  often  expresses  his  desire  to  see 

all    the  Jews  exterminated;    and  one  of  his  songs 

ends  with  the  words;  "  Ich  hazze  inch,  Juden,  sunder 

maze  "  (I  hate  you,  Jews,  beyond  all  measure). 

BiBi.TnGRAPHY:  V.  d.  Haiien,  Minncsingcy,  iii.  3.5  et  seq.; 
Giidemann,  Gesch.  i.  144-145. 

J.  s.  o. 

R:^GENERATI0N,  la.     See  Periodicals. 

REGENSBURG.     See  K.vtisbox. 

REGGIO  ;  1.  Italian  city  on  the  Strait  of  Messina; 
capital  of  tlie  province  of  Reggio  di  Calabria.  The 
presence  of  Jews  in   Calabria  as  early  as  398  is 


attested  by  an  edict  of  Emperor  Ilonorius ;  but  there 
is  little  further  information  about  this  community 
until  the  reign  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The 
ghetto,  known  in  the  city  records  as  the  Strada 
Giudeca,  was  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city, 
and  was  without  any  communication  Avitli  the  cen- 
tral part;  the  Jews  entered  and  departed  through 
the  Porte  Anzana.  The  Jews  of  Heggio,  some  of 
wliom  were  wealthy,  followed  various  trades.  The 
most  common  industry  was  that  of  silk-manufKctur- 
ing.  Many  were  merchants,  united  in  an  important 
gild,  which  was  affiliated  with  gilds  in  other  com- 
munities of  Calabria.  Jews  were  licensed  to  lend 
money  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent.  Fiederick  II.  tolerated  their  presence  and  did 
not  ill-treat  tlicm,  though  in  1'221  lie  obliged  tiiem  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  Christians  by  wearing 
a  badge.  Joanna  II.  was  very  harsh  toward  them, 
and  threatened  them  with  banishment  as  a  result  of 
accusations  of  usury  and  of  lending  money  to  the 
citizens  of  Reggio  on  products  and  manufactures. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  these  accusations  were 
greatly  exaggeratcil,  she  contented  herself  with 
levying  a  tax  upon  them  of  one-third  of  a  scudo 
per  head. 

Until  the  year  1486  civil  and  criminal  cases  among 
the  Hebrews  were  tried  before  a  magistrate  specially 
appointed  for  this  purpose ;  after  that  date  they  were 
tried  before  the  ordinary  judges.  In  1492.  after  tlie 
expulsion  from  Spain,  a  large  number  of  Spanish 
Jews  settled  in  Reggio,  much  increasing  the  .size 
and  commercial  importance  of  the  community.  The 
citizens  of  Reggio  were  accustomed  to  sell  tlieir  silk 
to  the  Jews,  who  lent  them  money  for  the  "  feeding 
of  the  silkworms,"  at  an  interest  of  4  tari  on  every 
pound  of  silk.  The  Jews  thus  controlled  the  silk- 
market,  or  fair,  which  was  held  each  year  at  Reggio 
from  the  1.5th  to  the  31st  of  August,  and  which  was 
attended  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  from  Lucca  and  Genoa.  These  mer- 
chants, enraged  at  the  monopoly  held  by  the  Jews, 
sought  to  have  them  banished  from  this  territory; 
they  succeeded  in  their  efforts  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  vice-regency  of 
Don  Raimondo  di  Cardona  the  Genoese  secretly  de- 
nounced the  Jews  to  the  government  of  Naples, 
which  accordingly  forwarded  an  adverse  report 
in  regard  to  them  to  the  King  of  Spain,  depicting 
the  alleged  nefarious  proceedings  of  the  Jewish  gilds 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Calabria.  On  this  report  tlu^  king  commanded  the 
banishment  of  all  Jews  from  Calabria  before  July  2.5, 
1.511.  The  unfortunate  Jews  were  compelled  to  de- 
part, and  the  communities  of  Reggio.  Catanzaro, 
Corigliano,  Belcastro.  Tropea.  Castrovillari,  Alto- 
monte,  Rossauo,  Montalto.  and  many  others,  ceased 
to  exist.  The  exiles  went  first  to  Messina,  and  later 
to  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  other  Italian  cities. 

In  the  fifteenth  ccntviry  a  Hebrew  printing-press, 
the  property  of  Abraham  Garton,  existed  at  Reggio: 
here  was  produced  the  lirst  edition  of  Raslii,  which 
was  likewi.se  the  tirst  dated  Hebrew  book  ever  piintcd. 
See  Incunabula. 

Bibliography  :  D. Spano-Bolani.  ,-lro(iii-i<)  Slnrico  per  le  Pro- 
vince :^^apoUtanc.  vi.  335  et  seq.:  GQdeinann,  Gaieh.  II.  240. 
8.  U.    C. 
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2.  Itiiliiiii  cily,  capiliil  <>f  the  province  of  Reggio 
ncir  Einiliii.  IJorso,  first  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Moilena, 
ami  UegHiii.  considered  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  residing'  in  Heggio  as  early  as  1445,  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  his  slate,  and  sought  and  ohtaiiied 
from  Pope  Nicholas  V.  permission  to  retain  theni ; 
he  secured  also  a  promise  that  they  shonld  conduct 
unmolested  llicii'  hanking  business  and  possess  their 
synagogues  in  peace.  These  privileges  granted  by 
Borso  were  contirmed  and  extended  by  his  successor, 
Erci>le  I.  (Dec.  10,  1473).  But  during  the  hitter's 
reign  his  dominions  were  visited  by  the  preacher 
Bernardino  da  Feltre,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews. 
In  1498  Krcole  decreed  that  every  Jew  in  his  terri- 
tories should  wear  a  yellow  cap.  Alfonso  I.  (June 
11,  1503)  and  Ercole  II.  (Nov.  20,  1534)  confirmed  llie 
rights  and  i)rivilegcs  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  si.xtcenth  century  the  community  of  Reggio 
joined  with  the  other  communities  of  Italy— Rome, 
Venice,  Padua,  Ferrara.  Mantua,  Modena— in  the 
formation  of  a  Jewish  connnittec  for  the  revision  of 
Hebrew  books,  their  purpose  being  to  consider 
means  of  avoiding  the  ecclesiastical  censorship. 
After  the  e.Kiiul.siou  of  the  Jews  from  the  duchy  of 
Milan  in  1597  many  of  the  exiles  fled  to  Keggio.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Duke 
of  ^lodena  and  Keggio  invited  a  large  number  of 
Portuguese  Jews  to  settle  in  his  territory,  promising 
them  liberal  concessions.  Modena  an<l  Reggio  re- 
mained under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Este  until 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
During  this  period  there  is  no  record  of  the  political 
status  of  the  Jews.  There  was  a  temporary  change 
for  the  belter  in  their  condition  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  until  Modena  and  Reggio  were 
united  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic  in  1797;  in  1815 
the  duchy  of  Modena  was  formed,  under  Francesco 
IV.,  and  lasted  until  18(iO.  when  ^lodenaand  Reggio 
both  became  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  most  noted  scholars  and  rabbis  of  Reggio 
were:  Isaac  Foa,  Iminanuel  Sonino,  Obadiah  ben 
Israel  Sforno  (Kith  cent.),  Nathan  ben  Reuben 
David  Spira  (d.  Reggio,  1007),  Menahem  Azariah 
Fano,  Baruch  Abraham  ben  Elhanan  David  Foa, 
Hezekiah  ben  Isaac  Foa,  Isaac  hen  Vardama  Foa, 
Israel  Nissim  Foa,  Isiael  Solomon  Longhi  (17th 
cent.).  Isaiah  Mordecai  ben  Israel  HezeUiah  Bassani, 
Israel  Benjamin  ben  Isaiah  Bassani.  Elhanan  David 
Carmi,  Benjamin  ben  Eliezer  ha  Kohen,  Joshua  ben 
Raphael  Fermi,  Mo.ses  Benjamin  Foa.  Abrani  Mi- 
chael Fontanella,  Judah  Ilayyim  Fontanella,  Israel 
Bereehiah  Fontanella,  Raphael  Jeliicl  Sanguinetti 
(18th  cent.),  Isaac  Samson  d'Angeli,  R.  J.  Bolognese, 
Ilananiab  I'.lhanan  Ilai  ha-Kolien.  Jacob  Levi,  Moses 
Benjamin  Levi.  Israel  Bereehiah  Sanguinetti,  David 
Jacob  Maroni.  Giuseppe  Lattes.  Alessandroda  Fano, 
and  Lazzaro  Laide  Tedesco  (19th  cent.). 

Bini.iooRAPHV  :  Tl.  K.  J.  XX.  34  ct  sf(/.:  VogRlstein  and  Ric- 
([or,  (icmli.  ihr  Juiien  in  Horn,  U.  179;  Gratz,  Oesch.M 
ed.,  Ix.  500 ;  Mortiira,  India. 

s.  r.  C. 

REGGIO,  ABRAHAM  (VITA)  BEN  AZ- 
RIEL :  Italian  rabbi  anil  cabalist;  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1755;  died  at  GOritz  Jan.  8,  1842.  Reggio  studied 
underSamuel  Lampronti.  devoting  himself  especiall}- 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar.     He  gave  lessons 


in  Hebrew  to  the  children  of  wealthy  Jews  in  sev- 
eral villages,  and  in  his  spare  moments  occupied 
himself  with  bookbinding.  Gceasioiially  he  went  to 
Gradisea  to  attemlthe  leelures  of  Abraham  Moi  pur- 
go,  whose  son-in-law  he  became.  Later  Reggicj  was 
appointed  teacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah  of  GiJritz, 
where  he  studied  Talmud  under  Jloses  Hefez,  rabbi 
there.  After  the  latters  death  (1798)  Reggio  was 
ordained  as  his  successor  by  Judah  Malavida,  rabbi 
of  Ferrara;  he  occupied  the  rabbinate  of  GiJritz  un- 
til his  death. 

Reggio  was  a  recognized  authority  on  rabbinical 
malters,  and  many  rabbis,  among  them  Jlordeeai 
Benet,  appealed  to  him  for  decisions.  Reggio  was 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Esliel  Abraham" 
(still  in  MS.),  a  collection  of  treatises  in  thirt<'en 
parts  on  various  subjects.  Ho  wrote  also  a  p;un- 
plilet  entitled  "Tiglahat  ha-AIa'amar"  (Leghorn. 
1844),  a  refutation  of  the  "Ma'amar  ha-Tiglahat"  of 
his  sou,  Isaac  Reggio. 

Binr.IooKAi'iiV:    Fuenn,  Kcnesct   Yixrnrl.  |ip.   Ifti-lBi;   (ilii- 
rondl,  In  Mohr's  Yerushalauim,  I.  "5  et  acq. 
s.  JI.   Sel. 

REGGIO,    ISAAC     SAMUEL     (YaSHaR) : 

Austro-Italiau  scholar  and  rabbi;  born  at  GiJiilz, 
Illyria,  Aug.  15.  1784;  died  there  Aug.  29.  1855. 
Reggio  studied  He- 
brew and  rabbiuics  un- 
der his  father,  Abra- 
ham Vila,  later  rabbi 
of  Giiritz,  acquiring 
at  the  same  time  in  the 
gymnasium  a  knowl- 
edge of  secular  science 
and  languages.  Reg- 
gio's  father,  one  of  the 
liberal  rabbis  who  sup- 
ported Hartwig  Wes- 
sely,  [laitl  special  at- 
tention to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  sun. 
who  displayed  unusual 
aptitude  in  Hebrew, 
and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  wrote  a  met- 
rical dirge  on  the  death  of  Moses  Hefe?,  rabbi 
of  Goritz.  Besides  Italian,  his  mother  tongue.  Reg- 
gio knew  French,  German,  and  Latin,  and  he  stuilied 

several  Semitic  languages  in  addition 

His  to  Hebrew.     He  possessed  a  |ihen<im- 

Acquire-      enally  clear,  if  not  profinind,  intellect, 

ments.        and  as  mathematics  olTered  the  widest 

field  for  his  analytical  talent,  it  was  at 
first  his  favorite  study.  In  1802  he  ])ublished  in  the 
"Neuwieder  Zeitung"  the  solution  of  a  diflicidt 
mathematical  problem,  which  gave  him  reputation 
as  a  mathematician  (comp.  "Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud." 
1837,  11.  228).  He  discovered  also  a  new  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Pythagorean  theorem,  which  was  iiraised 
by  Caucliy,  the  well-known  French  mathematician. 
A  year  later  (1803)  Reggio  went  to  Triest,  where 
for  three  years  he  was  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  family.  There  he  made  a  friend  of  Mor- 
decai Isaac  de  Cologna,  at  whose  death  (1824)  Reg- 
gio wrote  a  funeral  oration  in  Italian.  He  returned 
to  GOritz  in  1807,  where  one  year  later  he  married 
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tlie  ilaughkT  of  a  wealthy  man  and  settled  down  to 
a  life  of  independent  study.  When  the  province  of 
Illyria  (1810)  became  a  French  dependency,  Rcggio 
was  appoinleil  by  the  Frencli  governor  professor 
of  belles-lettres,  geography,  and  history,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  lyceum  of  Giiritz.  But  three  years 
later  Illyria  became  again  an  Austrian  province,  and 
the  Austrian  anti-Jewish  laws  compelled  Heggio  to 
resign.  lie  then  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
Jewish  literature  and  cognate  subjects;  he  studied 
even  the  Cabala,  but  the  more  he  studied  it  the  greater 
grew  his  aversion  to  its  mystical  and  illogical  doc- 
trines. Taking  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely  as  guides, 
he  next  made  his  name  celebrated  in  connection  with 
religious  iihilosophy,  and,  indeed,  became  to  the 
Italian  Jews  what  Mendelssohn  was  to  his  German 
coreligionists.  In  1823  an  imperial  decree  having 
been  issued  that  no  one  might  be  appointed  rabbi 
who  had  not  graduated  in  philosoph}',  Reggio  pub- 
lished at  Venice  an  appeal,  in  Italian,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rabbinical  seminarj'. 
Founds  the  arguing  that  just  as  the  emperor  did 
Rabbinic  not  desire  rabbis  devoid  of  philosoph- 
Seminary  ical  training,  neither  did  tiie  Jews  dc- 
of  Padua,  sire  rabbis  who  had  had  no  rabbinical 
education.  This  appeal  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  rabl)inical  college  at  Padua, 
for  which  Reggio  drew  up  the  statutes  and  the  edu- 
cational program. 

Following  the  example  of  Mendelssohn.  Reggio 
endeavored  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
among  the  Jewish  masses  by  translating  the  Bible 
into  Italian  and  writing  a  commentary  thereon. 
His  simple  but  clear  and  attractive  style  made  a  deep 
impression  not  only  on  the  Italian  but  even  on  the 
German  Jews.  Although  he  believed  that  in  the 
main  the  text  of  the  Bible  has  been  well  guarded 
against  corruption,  yet  he  admitted  that  involuntary 
scribal  errors  had  slipped  in  and  that  it  would  be  no 
sin  to  correct  them  ("Iggerot  Yashar,"  Letter  V.). 
The  reproaches  of  Meir  Randegger(d.  1853) concern- 
ing his  Biblical  corrections  Reggio  answered  by  sta- 
ting that  every  one  was  permitted  to  interpret  the 
text  according  to  his  understanding,  provided  such 
interpretations  were  not  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Jewish  religion  {ib.  Letter  XXX.). 

An  opponent  of  casuistry,  Reggio  rejected  hag- 
gadic  Biblical  interpretations  and  the  pilpulistic 
study  of  the  Talmud.  He  was  persecuted  by  many 
German  rabbis  on  account  of  his  liberal  views;  even 
his  father  did  not  wholly  approve  of  his  methods. 
Nevertheless,  in  1846,  after  his  father's  death,  the 
community  of  Goritz  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the 
rabbinical  office:  he  agreed,  but  declined  to  receive 
the  salary  attached  to  it.  After  occupying  the  posi- 
tion for  ten  years  he  resigned. 

Reggio  was  a  voluminous  writer.     He  published  : 

"Ma'amar    Torah    rain    ha-Shamayim "     (Vienna, 

1818),  on  the  divine  authority  of  the 

His  Jewish   law,    an   introduction   to   his 

Works.  Italian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
"Sefcr  Torat  Elohim  "  (ih.  1831),  the 
Pentateuch,  with  an  Italian  translation  and  a  He- 
brew commentary  ;  "  Ha-Torah  weha-Pilusutiah  " 
(ib.  1837);  "Behinat  ha-Dat  'in\  Perush  we-He'arot" 
(ib.  1833),  an  edition  of  Elijah  Delmedigo's"  Behinat 


ha-Dat,"  with  a  commentary  and  notes;  "Iggerot 
Yashar"  {ib.  1834-36),  a  collection  of  exegetical, 
philosophical,  and  historical  treatises  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  a  friend;  "  Ma'amar  ha-Tiglaliat  "  {ih.  18:W), 
a  decision  ("pesak")  permitting  the  shaving  of  the 
beard  on  semiholy  days  ("hoi  hamo'ed";  this  work 
called  forth  two  protests,  one  by  Jacob  E/ekiel  lia- 
Levi,  entitled  "Tisporet  Lulyanit,"  Berlin,  1830,  and 
one  by  Reggio's  father,  entitled  "Tiglahat  ha- 
Ma'amar,"  Leghorn.  1844);  "Mafteah  el  Megillat 
Ester"  (Vienna,  1841);  "  Mazkeret  Yashar"  (ib. 
1849),  a  bibliograpliical  sketch  (presented  to  liis 
friends  in  his  sixty-fifth  year)  in  which  he  enumer- 
ates 103  works;  "Behinat  lia-Kabbalali "  (GiJrilz, 
1852);  "Yalkut  Yashar"  (««.  18,54),  collectanea,  in- 
cluding a  defense  by  Reggio  of  the  opinion  which 
attributes  Lsa.  xl.-lxvi.  to  an  author  who  lived  after 
the  Captivity.  He  wrote  also  a  metrical  Italian 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (L'dine,  1831),  and 
translated  into  Italian  prose  the  books  of  Josliua, 
Rutl],  and  Lamentations,  the  treatise  Pirke  Abot, 
and  Mendelssohn's  correspondence  with  Lavater  on 
religion.  In  the  notes  to  Delmedigo's  "Behinat  ha- 
Dat  "  Reggio  often  supplements  or  criticizes  this 
work;  he,  moreover,  refutes  Aaron  Cliorin  in  notes 
8,  15-19,  and  attacks  the  Cabala  in  notes  9-13.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  thirteen  years  previously  Moses 
Kunitzer  printed,  in  his  "Sefer  lia-Mezaref, "  Reg- 
gio's letter  in  defense  of  the  Cabala. 

Reggio  was  an  indefatigable  contributor  to  most 
of  the  Jewish  journals  of  his  time  and  an  able  apol- 
ogist. He  was  also  the  editor  of  "  Bikkure  'Iitim 
ha-Hadashim,"  the  Hebrew  part  of  Busch's  ".lahr- 
bilcher"  (Vienna,  1845),  and  "  Meged  Geresh  Ycra- 
him,"  a  supplement  to  the  "Central-Organ  fur.Ii'i- 
dische  Interessen  "  («4.  1849).  It  may  be  added  that 
Reggio  was  a  painter  of  considerable  ability.  There 
are  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  and  paintings 
by  him,  including  portraits  of  many  Jewish  celebri- 
ties, and  a  map  drawn  by  him  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Triest.  In  1813  he  inscribe<l  th(j  whole 
Book  of  Esther  on  a  small  piece  of  parchment  one 
and  a  half  handbreadths  long.  He  left  also  a  great 
number  of  unpublished  writings,  among  which  are 
sermons  and  poems  in  Hebrew  and  Italian. 

Reggio's  most  important  wcjrks  are  "Ha-To- 
rah weha-Pilusuliah,"  ".Mafteah  el  .Megillat  Ester," 
and  "Behinat  ha-Kabbalah."  The  first,  a  religious- 
philosophical  essay  in  four  sections  ("  ma'amarim  "), 
was  written  as  an  answer  to  the  rabbis 
His  Philos-  of  the  old  school  who  protested  against 
ophy.  Ihe  establishment  of  tlie  rabbinical  col- 
legeat  Padua.  Itshould  beexplained 
that  Reggio  applies  the  term  "philosophy  "  to  all 
studies  outside  the  Talmud  and  rabbinics.  Reggio 
not  only  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  Jewisli  religion 
with  modern  science,  but  attempts  to  prove  that  they 
are  indispensable  to  each  other.  One  chapter,  entitled 
"  Ha-Olam  weha-Adam."  was  repul)lished  by  Marti 
net  in  his  "Tif'eret  Yisrael  "  (Bamberg,  1837).  An- 
other chapter,  in  which  was  discussed  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Torah  is  in  opposition  to  the 
Cabala,  was  stricken  out  by  the  censor  Later  this 
chapter  was  plagiarized  by  S.  >I.  Rosenthal,  who 
published  it  in  FUrst's  edition  of  Leon  of  Modena's 
"  Ari  Xohem  "  (pp.  93-97,  Leipsic,  1840). 
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Tlie"Maflenh  cl  MoRilliit  Ester"  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bi>()k  of  Esther,  and  deserves  special 
notice  in  consideration  of  its  originality.  Having 
concluded  Hint  the  Persian  king  in  that  l)Ook  was 
Darius  llvstaspes,  Heggio  shows  that  the  main 
object  of  "the  writer  was  to  prove  that  Darius  was 
the  first  to  estalilisli  the  post.  Analyzing  the  text 
carefully,  Reggio  maintains  that  Mordecai  was  by 
no  means  such  a  great  man  as  the  Habbis  declare 
him  to  have  been,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  lie  was 
an  ordinary  Jew  ;  for  he  not  only  gave  no  religious 
education  "to  his  adopteil  daughter  Esther,  but  lie 
even  commanded  her  to  deny  licr  race  and  religion. 
His  refusjil  to  bow  before  Ilaman  was  unnecessary, 
as  such  an  act  would  not  have  violated  any  Jewish 
reliirious  law.  Even  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
immineni;^'  of  the  danger  to  his  coreligionisls  con- 
sciiuent  upon  his  senseless  refusal,  he  did  not  re- 
sort to  prayer  and  fasting;  it  was  Esther  who  did 
that.  His  inhumanity  is  evidenced  by  his  comiuand 
to  slaughter  women  and  ehildreu  (Estli.  viii.  11). 
Afterward,  when  Mordecai  attained  great  power,  he 
did  nothing  to  better  the  lot  of  his  brethren  in  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  Nell.  ix.  36-37).  This  view  of  Heg- 
gio's  provoked  a  protest  from  Isaac  Bilr  Lewinsohn 
("Bikkure  liibal,"  p.  11").  Warsaw,  1889).  and  was 
violently  criticized  by  Mendelson  (•'Orient.  Lit."  viii. 
314  ft  xeq.). 

Tlie  ••  Behinat  lia-Kabbalah  "  is  aneditiim  of  Leon 
of  Modenas  two  pamphlets  "  Kol  Sakal "  and 
"Sha'agat  Aryeli  " ;  these  Heggio  provided  with  a 
preface,  and  with  one  hundred  critical  notes  forming 
the  second  part  of  the  work.  In  the  preface  Keggio 
outlined  Leon  of  Modena's  biography.  The  notes 
are  independent  treatises  reviewing  Modena's  works 
chapter  by  chapter,  now  supplementing,  now  re- 
futing bis  views.  Heggio's  main  point  is  that  most 
of  tile  Talmudic  ordinances  were  not  intended  for 
perpetual  observance;  they  were  practised  only  by 
the  rigorous  Pharisees.  It  was  not  until  much  later, 
he  declares,  that  the  casuists  ("posekim")  estab- 
lished such  ordinances  as  a  part  of  the  Law.  Conse- 
<iuently,  Modena  was  in  many  cases  wrong  in  at- 
tacking the  Tabnudists.  Keggio's  theory  has  been 
refuted  by  Simon  Stern  in  the  preface  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  Modena's  works  published  under 
the  title  "  Dcr  Kamjif  des  Rabbiners  Gegen  den  Tal- 
mud im  XVII.  Jahiliundert." 

BiBi.ioiiRAPiiV:  S.  Ciilicn.  In  Arch.  Isr.  xvi.  68(1:  I.saac  H. 
Cnj^iiKlliinl,  In  Ozar  Iw-Sitrut.  iv.  S3  ct  .«ti;.:  .1.  I)preiil)our)f, 
In  (it'iper's  \Vin.t.  Zcit,  JIhl,  Theol.  ii.  ;t;il  cl  st(i.;  Fnenn, 
Kfucstt  Yisrai'U  IM'-  •*•'>■*  *'t  !<cq.:  Furst.  Bihl.  Jxitl.  iii.  1:}J1  ct 
wy.;  f;ei(?er,  Leon  da  Mitdcua.  pp.  57  ct  Acq.;  GoidtMittial, 
In  .UUi.  Zcit.  ilex  .full.  lK!!t,  Supplement,  No.  :V>,  p.  Inll;  N. 
Hurwitz.  in  /7(i-.V<b?.  ill.  140.  IW,  174;  Jost,  Aiiiitilen.  mi, 
p.  IMJl;  Mazlicrct  Yftshar;  M<iruis,  Emiiicjit  hracUtcx.  \}p. 
ami  ct  scii.:  Ozar  Achmad,  i.  5.  U,et.p(is.iim:  I.  H.Weiss, 
y.ihroiiiitai.  pp.  I.t.1  i(  »c<;., Warsaw,  1895 ;  Zeltlln,  Bibl.  Pnst- 
Mcndcbi.  pp.  iiMS  ct  ttcq. 
s  M.  Sel. 

REGGIO,  ISSACHAH,  EZEKIEL:  Italian 
ralibi  and  grammarian;  born  at  Ferrara  in  1774; 
died  in  1837.  on  the  1st  of  Elul.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Graziadio  Neppi  and  Joseph  David  Bassano,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  made  him  assistant  in  the  Talmud 
Torah  in  Ferrara.  When  Bassano  died  Heggio  suc- 
ceeded him  as  rabbi,  in  association  with  Shabbethai 
Elhanan  Pesaro,  after  whose  death  he  became  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  synagogue.     Keggio  founded 


a  number  of    religious    institutions  in    his    com- 
munity. 

Bibliography  :  Nepi-flliirondl,  Tolcihit  Gcdnlc  Yigrcul.  p.  153. 
s.  f.  C. 

BEGGIO,  LEONE  :  Italian  rabbi ;  born  at  Fer- 
rara ill  18IIS;  ilieil  iliere  Sept,  !>3.  1870;  son  of  Zac- 
caria  Keggio.  chief  rabbi  of  Ferrara.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Talmud  Torah 
there,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to 
the  rabbinical  chair.  He  was  the  author  of  "Gram- 
matica  Kagionata  della  Lingua  Ebraica."  Leghorn. 
1844;  "Elementi  di  Ortologia  della  Lingua  Ebraiea," 
ib.  1844;  "Sefat  Leslion  ha-Kodesh,"  a  manual  for 
the  practical  study  of  Hebrew,  ih.  1860;  and  "Dine 
Shehitah  u-Bedikah." 

BlBi.iocRAPHV  :  K'liicilnrc  J.siad i(n,  1S7U,  p.  33!. 

s.  L .  O. 

B.EHFUSS,  CARL:  German  educationist :  born 
in  1792  at  Allii'irf-ini-Bieisgau ;  die<l  in  1842  at  Hei- 
delberg. From  1809  to  1816  he  occupied  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  teacher  in  schools  at  Gailingeu,  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  at  Basel,  and  at  Biilil,  near  Kastadt.  In 
1819  he  was  appointed  "  Israelitisclier  Oberlelirer  und 
Prediger  "  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  ;  and  in  1834 
he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  I'nivcrsity 
of  Heidelberg. 

Kelifiiss'  works  include:  "Iinrc  Emel,"  on  the 
admissibility  of  coutirmation  among  the  Israelites 
(Heidelberg,  1830);  "  Leshon  Yehudit,"  handbook 
of  Jud;ro-German  (rt.  1833);  "Sefer  ha-IIayyim,"  a 
book  of  devotions  for  the  afflicted  (/«.  1839). 

BiBLTor.RAPIlY:  A.  FrieiUander,  In  Alio.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  1842, 
p.  -'4S:  Zunz,  Mniirilstii(ic  den  Knlendcr.inlircx.  Berlin, 1.843; 
Siildiiiitli.  viii.  9S;  Mc(:iiDto?li  and  Strong,  Cyc. 
s.  S.  O. 

REHOBOAM.— Biblical  Data:  Son  of  Solo- 
mon by  Nuaniali  tlie  Animonitess  (I  Kings  xiv.  31), 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne  in  Jerusalem.  Sol- 
omon's administrative  policy  had  fostered  dangerous 
principles.  His  ambition  for  the  magnificence  and 
fame  of  bis  capital,  Jerusalem,  had  led  him  to  in- 
augurate a  system  of  levies  and  taxes  that  proved 
burdensome  and  galling  to  his  subjects.  His  at- 
tempt to  form  domestic  alliances  with  his  numerous 
neighbors  (1  Kings  xi.  1-4)  filled  his  court  with  for- 
eign customs  and  religions,  and  in  later  generations 
produced  unfortunate  results.  Solomon's  wisdom 
and  power  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rebel- 
lion of  several  of  his  border  cities.  Damascus  un- 
der Rezon  secured  its  independence  of  Solomon ; 
and  Jeroboam,  a  superintendent  of  works,  bis  ambi- 
tion stirred  by  the  words  of  the  proidiet  Ahijah 
(I  Kings  xi.  29-40),  tied  to  Egypt.  Thus  before  the 
death  of  Solomon  the  apparently  unified  kingdom 
of  David  began  to  disintegrate.  With  Damascus  in- 
dependent and  a  powerful  man  of  Ephraim,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  awaiting  his  op- 
portunity, the  future  of  Solomon's  kingdom  became 
dubious. 

The  assembly  for  the  coronation  of  Solomon's  suc- 
cessor, Relioboam,  was  called  at  Shechem,  the  one 
sacredly  historic  city  within  the  territory  of  the 
Ten  Tribes.  The  fact  that  it  met  here  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  prominence  of  those  tribes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel.     It  .seems  that  Jeroboam  (I  Kings 
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xii.  2,  3,  20)  either  was  present  at  tlie  assembly  or 
was  in  close  touch  with  tlie  leaders.  Before  the  "cor- 
onation took  ])lace  the  assembly  re- 
Coronation  quested  certain  reforms  in  tlie  jjolicy 

Council.  followed  by  Rehoboam's  father,  Solo- 
mon. Hehoboam  was  forty-one  years  of 
age  (I  Kings  xiv.  21),  but  he  was  not  ready  at  once  to 
modify  a  policy  that  had  yielded  him  and  his  court 
associates  such  large  privileges  of  lu.xury  and  ease. 
The  reforms  requested  would  materially  reduce  the 
royal  cxchcquerand  hence  its  power  to  continue  the 
magnificence  of  Solomon's  court.  Rehoboani  was 
advised  by  the  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  evils  of 
his  father's  course,  to  yield  to  the  people's  request : 
but  his  own  companions,  accustomed  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  brilliant  court  of  Solomon,  advised  him  rather 
to  increase  his  revenues. 

This  precipitated  a  rebellion.  The  Ten  Tribes, 
never  wholly  unified  with  Judah  since  Saul's  reign, 
and  particularly  that  of  his  son  (II  Sam.  ii.  8-10), 
violently  withdrew  and  said,  "  Now  see  to  thine  own 
house,  David"  (I  Kings  xii.  16).  Outraged  by  this 
action,  Rehoboam  resolved  to  enforce  his  rights  and 
collect  his  revenues.  But  the  collector,  Adoram, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  the  proud  would-be  king 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  where  without 
ceremony  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  crown  over 
Judah  and  the  few  peoples  who  lived  adjacent  to 
its  boundaries.  Israel,  the  Ten  Tribes  so  called, 
made  Jeroboam  its  king.  Rehoboam's  ambition 
was  not  yet  subdued,  and  he  collected  an  immense 
army  of  180,000  men  to  put  down  the  revolt.  But 
before  this  body  of  troops  could  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, the  i)rophet  Shemaiah  delivered  a  message  of 
the  Lord,  commanding  Rehoboam  to 
Interven-  desist  from  war,  "  for  this  thing  is  of 
tiou  of  the    me"  (I  Kings  xii.  24).     The  haughty 

Prophet  young  ruler  obeyed.  The  records  (I 
Shemaiah.  Kings  xiv.  23-24)  declare  that  his  peo- 
ple became  infatuated  with  idolatry, 
and  that  the  strange  worships  introduced  under 
Solomon's  policy  took  root  in  the  land.  Indeed, 
so  thoroughly  did  the  people  become  imbued  with 
heathen  idol-worship  that "  they  did  according  to  all 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  which  the  Lord 
drove  out  before  the  children  of  Israel ''  (R.  V.). 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign  Shishak, 
King  of  Egypt,  went  up  and  pillaged  Jerusalem 
(see  Shishak).  The  most  %-aluable  part  of  the  booty 
was  the  golden  shields  Solomon  had  made  for  the 
royal  bod}--guard.  Rehoboam  replaced  these  with 
shields  of  brass.  The  feeling  of  enmity  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  two  kingdoms  was  bitter  all  the 
days  of  Rehoboam.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  battles 
fought  between  them  during  Rehoboam's  life,  but 
the  expression  "there  was  war  between  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam  continually  "  presents  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  animating  both  kingdoms.  The  dis- 
ruption was  a  fact  that  carried  its  results  through- 
out the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  and  it 
became  a  frequent  theme  of  prophetic  discourse. 
Judah  henceforth  stood  practically  alone. 

K.  G.  H.  ■  I.  M.  P. 

In  Rabbinical  Literature :    Rehoboam  was 

the  son  of  an  Ammonite  woman;   and  when  David 
praised  God  because  it  was  permissible  to  marry 


Ammonites  and  Moabites,  he  held  the  child  upon 
his  knees,  giving  thanks  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
Rehoboam.  since  this  permission  was  of  advantage 
to  them  both  Ci'eb.  77a).  Rehoboam  was  stricken 
with  a  running  sore  as  a  punishment  for  the  curse 
which  David  had  invoked  upon  Joab  (II  Sam.  iii. 
29)  when  he  prayed  that  Joab's  house  might  for- 
ever l)e  atiiictcd  with  leprosy  and  running  sores 
(Sanh.  48b).  All  the  treasures  which  Israel  had 
brought  fiom  Egypt  were  kept  until  the  Egyptian 
king  Shishak  (I  Kings  xiv.  2.5,  26)  took  them'  from 
Rehoboam  (Pes.  119a). 
w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

BEHUMAI  (I.),  BAB :  Babylonian  amora  of 
the  fifth  generation;  pupil  of  Raba  b.  Joseph  b. 
Hama.  He  addressed  some  questions  to  Abaye 
(Pes.  39a ;  Nazir  13a).  He  died  on  the  eve  of  a  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  is  told 
as  follows:  He  was  wont  to  return  home  on  the  eve 
of  every  Daj-  of  Atonement,  but  on  the  last  occa- 
sion he  was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies  that  the  time 
for  departure  passed  and  left  him  still  at  ilahoza. 
His  wife  waited  for  him  in  vain,  and  at  last  gave 
expression  to  her  disappointment  in  tears.  As  a 
punishment  for  his  neglect,  so  nms  the  legend,  it 
was  decreed  in  heaven  that  he  should  die.  Accord- 
ingly, the  roof  on  which  ho  was  sitting  fell  in  and 
he  was  killed  (Ket.  62b). 

Bibliographt:  Heilprin.  Seder fta-Dorot.  ii. 342 :  Halevj-,  Do- 
rot  ha-Rifihotiim^  iii.  1:;. 
w    r,.  J.  Z.  L. 

REHXTMAI  II.  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the  sev- 
enth generation;  pupil  of  Rabina  I  ,  for  whom  he 
expounded  a  saying  of  Huna  b.  Tahlifa  (Zeb.  77a). 
After  Eafram  II.,  Rehumai  II.  was  the  head 
of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita  from  443  to  456, 
dying  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  imder 
"i'czdegerd  II.  (Sherira,  in  Xeubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i. 
34,  where  it  is  said  that  he  was  frequently  called 
Xahumai;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iv.  371;  Halevy,  "Dorot 
ha-ijishonira,"  iii.  12-13). 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

REHUMAI  III.:  One  of  the  early  saboraim; 
died  in  .51)5,  in  the  month  of  Nisan.  In  'Er.  11a  he 
is  mentioned  with  his  contemporary  R.  Jose;  each 
of  them  gives  a  different  explanation  of  an  expres- 
sion used  by  an  earlier  authority  (Sherira.  in  Keu- 
bauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  34.  45;  Halevy,  "Dorot  ha- 
Rishonim,"  iii.  13;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iv.  377). 

w.  B.  J.  Z.  L. 

REICH  (RAJK),  ALAdAR:  Hungarian  law- 
yer and  deputy;  born  at  Baja  June  2.5,  1871;  edu- 
cated at  the  gynmasium  of  his  native  city  and  at 
the  universities  of  Budapest,  Berlin,  and  Paris. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Baja,  which  city 
returned  him  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  the 
election  of  1901,  when  he  defeated  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice Plosz.  He  was  reelected  in  1905. 
Bnu.iOGRAPHT  :  Sturm,  in  Orszthjijulilini  Alinanach,  1901-6. 

s.  L.    \  . 

REICH,  IGNAZ  (EIZIG)  :  Hungarian  teacher 
and  author;  born  at  Zsambek  1831:  died  at  Buda- 
pest April  18,  1887.  He  received  his  early  instruc- 
tion from  his  father,  a  Jewish  communal  notary, 
and  then  studied  at  the  yeshibah  of  Grosswardein, 
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iroiiif;  ilieiice  to  Ariul,  wlicrc  lie  came  uuilcr  the  in- 
lliu-iicc  of  Aaron  fliorin.  After  firadualiii.tc  from 
the  KVimiasiiiiii  of  Arail  lie  went  to  Pest  in  1843  to 
sliidy  iiliiliisopliy,  devoting  liiniself  at  the  same 
time  lo  literature. 

Heieli  was  the  prototype  of  a  patriotic  Hungarian 
Jew,  always  wearing  the  Hungarian  national  cos- 
tume. For  forty  years  he  was  a  teacher  at  t  he  Jew- 
ish eommiinal  school  and  at  the  state  institution 
for  the  hiiud.  He  was  the  lirst  Jew  lo  tran.slate  to 
his  pupils  the  Bible  into  Hungarian.  He  was  a  con- 
triliutor  to  the  "Magyar  I/.raelita,"  edited  by  Ed. 
Horn  ;  and  he  translated  also  the  prayer-book  and  the 
Haggadah  into  Hungarian.  Keich  published  in  Ger- 
man: "Beth-El"  (3' vols.,  18.J6;  2d  cd.  1868),  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  Hungarian  Jews;  and  "Beth 
I.eehem  "  (Budapest,  1871),  an  annual  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry  among 
the  Jews  of  Hungary. 
I!MU.io(iR,VPHY  :  Neiizcit,  1687,  No.  17 ;  Vasdntapi  UJxati,  1,S(«, 

s.  L.   V. 

REICH,  MORITZ:  German  writer;  born  at 
HoUitnil/,,  Bohemia,  April  20,  1831;  died  there 
March  20,  1857.  The  sou  of  an  indigent  sliol.iet  and 
liazzan,  he  attended  the  gynmasiaat  Keiclieuau  and 
at  Prague,  and  went  in  1853  to  Vienna,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  His  sketches  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1858  by  his  faithful  friend, 
the  celebrated  Austrian  poet  Alfred  Meissner,  under 
the  title  "  An  der  Grenze.  Aus  dem  Nachlas.se  des 
Moritz  Heich." 

HlBl.loailAPIIV:  liruininer,  I/criftoii  Diiitisclur  DUIitcr  und 
PriisfiMcn,  II.  175. 
s.  M.    K. 

REICHENBERG  :  City  of  Bohemia.  No  Jews 
were  allowed  to  live  there  until  after  the  law  of  Oct. 
20,  ISOl),  which  repealed  the  restrictions  against 
them  in  Austria.  Tlie  tirst  Jewish  settlers  niunbcred 
about  thirty  families.  The  need  of  a  united  relig- 
ious .service  soon  became  evident,  and  on  Sept.  4, 
1861,  on  the  eve  of  the  New-Year's  feast,  a  syna- 
gogue was  opened  in  a  rented  house ;  the  authorities 
of  the  state  and  of  the  town  were  present,  and  the 
acting  rabbi  was  I.  Elbogen,  district  rabbi  of  Jung- 
Bunzlau.  The  existence  of  the  congregation  was 
legalized  on  Dec.  12.  1862,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  cemetery  was  permitted  two  years  later,  the  dead 
having  been  buried  hitherto  at  Turnau,  thirty  kilo- 
meters distant.  During  the  same  year  a  special 
registration  district  was  formed,  with  its  capital 
at  Beichenberg.  A  hebra  kuddisba  was  likewise 
founded  in  1864,  which,  in  addition  to  its  special 
duties,  gave  financial  aid  to  destitute  sick  corelig- 
ionists, and  paid  for  the  funerals  of  paupers.  A 
ladies'  club  was  established  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  begun  the  collec- 
tion of  funds  wherewith  to  build  a  temple  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  conununity.  Jleanwhile 
the  congregation,  which  numbered  ninety  families 
in  1869,  removed  from  its  former  synagogue  to 
larger  (piarters.  A  Talmud  Torah  which  had  been 
founded  was  later  abandoned,  the  religious  in- 
struction being  given  in  the  public  schools,  while, 
for  the  protection  of  Jewish  interests,  a  Jewish  mem- 
ber was  elected  to  the  district  school  board.     The 


new  statutes  were  confirmed  in  1877,  although  they 
were  at  lirst  rejected  by  the  Bohemian  |)rovincial 
govermnent  since  they  contained  no  mention  of  a 
ritual  bath  for  wonien.  The  ministry,  however, 
sustained  the apjical  of  tliccominunity,  whichstated 
that  the  establishment  of  a  separate  bath  for  Jewi.sh 
women  was  an  antiiiuated  institution. 

The  fund  for  the  temple,  from  which  property  in 
the  center  of  the  town  had  already  been  jiurchased, 
atnoinited  to  44,0(10  llorins  in  1887,  and  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  build- 
ing being  dedicated  Sept.  27,  18.S9.  The  .service  is 
moderately  Keform.  The  tirst  rabbi,  Julius  Reach 
of  Prague,  olliciated  tuitil  1888,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adolf  Posnanski,  who  was  followed  in 
1891  by  the  present  (1905)  incumbent,  Emil  HolT- 
mann.  The  yearly  income  of  the  community 
amoimts  to  32,990  kronen,  and  its  expenses  to 
31,289  kronen.  The  Jews  of  Keichenberg  today 
(1905)  luimber  1,395  in  a  total  population  of  about 
40,000. 

1),  A.  Ki. 

REICHENHEIM,  LEONHARD :  German 
maiiufaelurer  and  politician;  born  atBcrnburg  May 
3.  1814 ;  died  at  Berlin  Jan.  26,  1868.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  his  father's  business,  which 
was  located  tirst  at  Magdeburg  and  then  at  Ber- 
lin, and  which  later  became  very  prosperous.  In 
1846  the  linn  bought  from  the  Seehandliuig  the 
woolen-mill  at  Wuestegier.sdorf  in  Silesia,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  establishments  in  the 
country,  emjiloying  2,500  laborers  and  maintaining 
model  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  such  as  a  school  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
The  llrm  had  also  a  branch  in  England.  In  1854 
]{eicheidieim  was  honored  with  the  title  of  commer- 
cial councilor;  and  in  1855  he  received  the  Order  of 
the  Bed  Eagle,  third  class.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet  for  the  district  of 
Beichcnbach-Waldenburg,  and  he  was  returned  to 
every  successive  legislature  until  his  death.  The 
same  district  elected  him  as  its  representative  to  the 
first  North  German  Reichstag  in  1867.  He  further 
served  as  a  memljcr  of  the  Stadt  verordneten,  or  board 
of  aldermen,  of  Berlin  from  1864,  and  was  made 
a  municipal  councilor  ("Stadtrath ")  in  1867.  He 
held  olliccs  also  in  the  Jewish  community,  notably 
as  director  of  the  Jewish  hospital. 

In  the  Diet  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  questions  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial legislation,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  hou,se  he  served  on  committees 
dealing  with  such  questions.  His  integrity  and 
ability  often  w(m  for  him  the  applause  of  the  con- 
•servatives  in  the  house,  although  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  people's  rights  in  the  period  of  the 
"  Conflict "  between  Bismarck  and  the  Diet, 

BUii.iocRAPHV  :  AUfi.  Zeit.  dcs  Jud.  I8C7,  pp.  807-868, 905  908, 
il:V>-»M ;  1868,  pp.  no,  139. 
s.  D. 

REICHER,  EMANUEL:  Austrian  actor; 
born  July  18,  1849,  at  Bochuia,  Austria.  Reicher's 
theatrical  life  is  divided  into  two  periods:  the  lirst 
ending  with  his  separation  from  and  the  subseinient 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Hedwig  Reicheu-Kinder- 
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MANX,  the  singer;  tlie  second  beginning  -with  his 
marriage  to  Lina  Harf.  who  reawakened  tlie  shim- 
bcring  ambition  of  tlie  dislieartened  actor.  Heicher's 
<leljut  took  i)lace  at  Tyrnaii.  but  for  a  time  lie  made 
little  headway  in  his  profession.  His  liome  life,  a  most 
unhappy  one,  prevented  him  from  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  himself;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  second 
marriage  that  he  rose  to  the  foremost  rank  of  Ger- 
man actors.  His  first  success  was  a  semicaricature 
oi  Jiiittinian  in  Sardou's  "  Theodora,"  produced  at 
the  Hesidenztheater,  Berlin.  Subsequently  he  was 
pitted  against  the  great  Italian  tragedian  Ernesto 
Kossi,  playing  Iii>jo  lo  his  Othello  and  emerging  tri- 
umphantly from  the  ordeal.  He  soon  realized,  how- 
ever, that  his  forte  was  in  the  modern  drama,  and 
he  devoted  all  his  powers  to  expositions  of  roles  of 
this  class.  His  specialty  was  and  is  the  portrayal  of 
Ibsen's  characters,  although  he  swerved  once  in  his 
tidelity  to  the  Norwegian  dramatist  in  producing 
Goldschmidt's  mystic  "G  A  A,"  a  play  whose  pro- 
duction was  refused  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

BiBi.iooRAPiiv:  DasJIhwte  DeirtschtaiKi,  1900,  pp.  114,  113, 
IWi.  lui..  is'.i;  o.  G.  FliiifRen,  Bahnen-Lenkon,  p.  251:  Das 
(Jrisliiii  Ilcrlin,  1W7,  p.  125. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

REICHEB  -  KINDERMANN,     HEDWIG  : 

German  prima  donna;  born  at  JIuuich  July  15, 
1853;  died  at  Triest  June  2,  1883;  daughter  of  the 
baritone  August  Kindermann.  She  received  her 
early  instruction  on  the  piano  from  her  mother,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  Musikschule  of 
JIunich,  wliere  she  studied  voice-culture  under  her 
father.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Hoftheater 
of  Munich  as  a  chorus-singer,  ballet-dancer,  and 
actress,  and  after  a  season  at  Carlsruhe  ap|)eared  at 
the  opera  in  Munich  and  in  the  operetta  company  at 
the  Gartnerplatz.  She  was  married  to  tlie  actor 
Emanuel  Reicher  in  1875,  and  was  divorced  in  1881. 
After  acting  in  Bayrcuth  in  1876,  at  Hamburg  in 
1877  and  1878,  and  at  Vienna,  Munich,  Monaco,  and 
Paris,  she  was  called  to  Leipsic  in  1880,  where  she 
became  known  as  an  interpreter  of  Wagner's  hero- 
ines, appearing  in  "Der  King  des  Nibelungen  "  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  London  (1881-82) 
under  the  direction  of  Angelo  Neumann. 

Bibliography:  AUq.  Deiiti^chf   liiograpfne  ;  Meyer!<  K(ni- 
x^erftatidiis-Lexihon  ;  BrnckJians  Konvoitations-Lexikim  ; 
Das  Gokleiie  Buch  der  Mimk. 
8.  R.   N. 

REICHERSON,  MOSES  HA-KOHEN  :  He- 
brew gramniariau ;  born  in  Wilua  Oct.  ."),  1827;  died 
in  New  York  April  3,  1903.  After  studying  Tal- 
mud, Hebrew,  and  European  languages,  he  became 
teacher  of  Hebrew  at  Wilna.  About  1890  he  went 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  teacher  in  a  Jewish 
school. 

The  literary  activity  of  Reicherson  was  chiefly  in 
the  tield  of  Hebrew  grammar.  He  wrote:  "Hel- 
kat  ha-Nikkud,"  on  Hebrew  punctuation  (Wilna, 
18(54) ;  "  Helkat  ha-Pe'alim  welia-Millot."  on  Hebrew 
verbs  and  particles  {ib.  1873);  "  Yad  la-Nikkvid," 
a  compendium  of  the  rules  of  Hebrew  punctuation 
for  beginners  (appended  to  the  prayer-book  "  Hinnuk 
Tefillah";  ih.  1880);  "  Dikduk  Haberim,"  catechism 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar  (ap- 
pended to  the  same  prayer-book;  ih.  1883);  "  Jla- 
'areket    ha-Dikduk,"    a    compendium    of   Hebrew 


grammar  {ib.  1883;  it  was  translated  into  Yiddisli 
by  its  author  and  published  in  the  samej'car):  "Hel- 
kat ha-Shem,"  on  the  Hetirew  noun  (ib.  1884); 
"Tikkun  Meslialim,"  a  translation  of  the  failles 
of  the  Russian  writer  Krylov  (ib.  1860);  ".Mi.shle 
Lessing  weSippuraw,"  a  translation  of  Lessing's 
fables  (New  York,  1902). 

Reicherson  wrote  also  "  He'arot  we-Tikkunim 
la-Diwan,"  notes  on  the  "  Diwan  "  of  Jiidali  lia-I.,evi 
(Lyck,  1860).  He  left  a  number  of  works  in  manu- 
script, including:  "  Dibre  Hakaniim  we-Hidotani," 
on  Talmudic  haggadot;  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  Prophets,'  Psalms,  Job,  and 
Proverbs;  a  pray<-r-book,  "Tefillah  Ic-Moslieh  " ;  a 
work  on  Hebrew  syntax  ;  and  fables,  original  as  well 
as  translations  from  Gellert. 

BiBi.ior.RAPHT:  Sefer  Zikkarnn.  pp.  Ittfl  173,  Warsaw.  1889; 
ZeitliP,  BiW.  Piigl-Mniflels.p.-J'.U:  Elscnstailt.  yYdlii/n;  I'in- 
7-ml  lit:-Aiiit.rtka.  p.  1(11,  New  York.  l'.««;  Hii-hi'niii.  19(«, 
\o.  fi ;  HapiriKKl.  The  Spirit  o/  the  (jhetttt,  pp.  46  tt  srii..  New 
York,  1902. 
II.  I!.  A.  S.  W. 

REICHSHOCHMEISTER.       See    Hociimeis- 

TEK. 

REICHSKAMMERKNECHT.     SeeKAMMER- 

KNECIITSCII.\Kr. 

REIF,  ABRAHAM:  Galician  poet;  born  at 
Mosciska,  Galicia,  1802;  died  in  1859.  He  crfme 
early  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  the  Me- 
'assefim,  but  subsequently  broke  awaj'  from  the 
movement.  Tobias  Feder,  the  author  of  the  sar- 
castic work  "Kol  Mehazezim,"  deeply  influenced 
his  literary  work.  Alexander  Langbauk  (d.  1894  at 
Yaroslav,  Galicia)  introduced  Reif  to  the  profane 
sciences;  and  after  Reif's  death  he  purcha.sed  from 
his  widow,  Jente,  all  his  posthumous  works. 

Reif  was  much  feared  by  the  fanatics  on  account 
of  his  ready  wit.  As  at  first  he  did  not  display 
his  liberalism,  he  was  able  to  open  a  school  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Hebrew  language  in 
his  native  city.  This  school  has  produced  promi- 
nent Hebraists.  Reif  was  a  poet  of  refinement  and 
delicacy,  and  his  language  was  the  pure  Biblical 
Hebrew.  His  chief  dramas,  "  Ha-Nidka'im."  "Shu- 
lammit,"  and  "Yehudit,"  vividly  portray  the  life  of 
the  Galician  Jews.  As  he  was  too  poor  to  publish 
his  works,  he  gave  manuscript  copies  of  them  to  his 
pupils. 

BiBLiOfiRAPiiY:  M.  Manrel,  Ahrnhim  Tlei.f.  Sein  Lrhen  unci 
Seine  Wirhc.  in  Ha-Mntjgid  (ITacow),  1901,  Nos.  13-45. 

s.  M.  Mr. 

REIFMANN,  JACOB :  Russian  author  and 
philosopher;  born  April  7,  1818,  at  Lagow,  near 
Opatow,  Russian  Poland;  died  at  Szczebrszyn  Oct. 
13,  1895.  Up  to  the  a.ge  of  six  he  received  in- 
struction in  Hebrew  from  his  father,  whom  circum- 
stances had  forced  to  liecome  a  "melammed  ";  after 
that  age  he  studied  Talmu<l  under  different  rabbis 
of  Opatow,  to  which  town  his  family  had  removed 
from  Lagow.  The  most  prominent  of  his  early 
teachers  was  R.  Mclr  Ilaiif,  but  the  instruction  ho 
received  was  very  unsystematic.  Passiiges  for  dis- 
cussion were  selected  at  random  from  different  parts 
of  the  Talmud,  and  during  the  nine  years  of  study 
under  these  rabbis  not  a  single  volume  was  read  by 
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liiin  in  its  fiitiri'ty.  When  lie  reached  tlie  age  of 
lifleen  he  eoinnicnced  to  study  alone.  At  that  time 
his  lojiieal  teiuieneics  began  to  assert  tliemselves, 
and  his  studies  proeeeiU'd  in  an  orderly  and  well- 
arranged  manner.  Ho  also  made  great  efforts  to  fol- 
low the  same  logieal  system  in  his  writings  and 
speceh.  From  Opatow 
ijeifmann  went  to  Szezelj- 
rzeszyn,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Jo.sepli 
>[aimon.  In  his  father-in- 
law's  house  he  discovered 
a  veritable  treasure  of 
books,  including  the  "  JIo- 
reh  Xebukim  "  of  Maimon- 
ides  and  the  "Cuzari"  of 
Judah  ha-Levi.  With  in- 
describable zeal  he  began 
to  read  them,  and  before 
long  he  knew  them  by 
heart.  These,  together 
with  many  works  of 
the  German  philosophers, 
which  he  read  and  studied  extensively,  opened  a 
new  world  of  ideas  to  him,  supplied  him  with  a 
broad  Held  for  investigation  and  study,  and  af- 
forded him  tlie  means  of  exercising  his  wonderful 
faculties  to  greater  advantage.  Still,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  Hebrew  language,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  wrote  Hebrew  poems  in  which  he  displayed  won- 
derful poetic  skill  and  great  depth  of  feeling.  lie 
also  carried  on  an  exlen.sive  correspondence  ■with 
s\ich  scholars  as  Rapoport,  Geiger,  Jost,  Luzzatto, 
Kirehlieim,  Sachs,  Goldberg,  and  Steiidieim.  Witli 
the  exception  of  his  letters  to  Steiuheim,  winch  dealt 
with  various  philosophical  problems,  his  corre- 
spoiulenco  was  of  a  erilieal  character,  and  cither 
dealt  with  Biblical  cxegetical  questions  or  contained 
discussions  and  investigations  concerning  archeo- 
logical  subjt-cts. 

Of  Reifmanu's  works  the  following  are  the  most 
important: 

Tabnit  hn-Bnylt,  .six  Tiilnuiilir  dtenis-sions.    Zolkicv,  184:!. 

Pcslii-r  Diilrar,  IwiTity-twiieTitlcal  ink-rpretations  iif  Tulmudlc 
and  midrastiic  passajre.s.    Wareaw.  IM.l. 

Tulwli.l  Halilienii  Zfraliya,  a  blosraphy  of  Zeratiiab  lia-LevI, 
with  a  rfvi»'\y  of  liis  works.    Prague,  If^ii. 

lUn  lia-Mcshiilliish,  consisting  of  three  treatises:  <1)  on  Itie 
knowledge  of  Uie  Amoniiin  of  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic, 
Persian,  (Jreek.  and  Latin  laiiKiiasres ;  (2)  history  of  tlie  fables 
of  .Ksop  aiiKinc  the  Jews;  (3)  notes  on  the  "  Mllihar  ha-Penl- 
niin"  la  work  written  liy  a  non-Jew).    Prague.  IS.W. 

Kol  MebiLtser.  an  unnoinicenient  in  re(rani  to  the  edition  of 
"  Halakol  (iedolot "  l)y  Simon  I<ayyara.    Praffue,  IWi). 

Arlia'ah  yarashim,  comprising  four  treatises:  (li  observa- 
tions concerning  Ben  Slrach ;  (2)  a  treatise  on  the  "  Sefer  Hasi- 
dlm  "  :  (;i)  six  notes  on  tlie  "  Seder  ha-TeQllah  "  ;  (4)  two  riotes 
on  the  "She"eltot"  of  Aha  of  Sliabha. 

Mishloah  Manot,  on  Purim  gifts— observations,  conjectures, 
and  emendations.    Prague,  ixtai. 

Mo'ade  "Kreb,  notes  and  studies  on  the  Bible,  the  Talnuul. 
and  the  Mldrash.    Wllna,  IKICf. 

Te'udat  Vlsniel,  on  the  destiny  of  the  Jews  among  the  na- 
tions.    Berlin.  ISIiS. 

Ijan  Zlppor.  ba.seil  upon  one  of  jEsop's  fables.    Berlin,  I8T0. 

Iinrot  Ya'akob,  the  llrst  of  eleven  books  containing  discus- 
sions on  rnonillty.    Eydtkuhnen,  1ST3. 

Sedeh  Aram,  containing  a  number  of  interpretations  of  the 
"Onkelos."     Berlin,  1S7B. 

Or  lloker,  on  the  criticism  of  the  Talmud.    Berlin.  1879. 

Minhal  Zikkaron.one  hundred  passages  In  the  Bible  critically 
explained.    Breslau,  1881. 


Hobat  ha-Ab  ll-Beno,  a  jiedagogli'al  treatise  on  the  tialulng  of 
children.    St.  Petei'sluirg,  1S82. 

Huah  Hadashah.  treatises  on  the  Talmndlc  literature.  Pres- 
liurg.  iss4. 

( ihel  Yi.s.s.'jskar.  a  biography  of  Issachiir  ha-Kohen  (Baeniiaim 
.\shkeiiazi).     Przemysl,  IHST. 

Sanhedrin,  a  study  of  the  origin,  slgnillcance,  personnel,  and 
power  of  this  highest  tribunal  of  the  Jews.    St.  Petersburg,  ISUl. 

Reifmann  also  contributed  extensively  to  the  peri- 
odicals of  his  lime.  In  1881  Sir  Alo.ses  Monteliore 
sent  Reifnianii  a  golden  loving-cup,  on  which  was 
engraved  a  Hebrew  poem. 

BiIu.iociMi'iiv:  Kiiirnct  I'inrncl.  1HS8,  111.  17-1  (an  autobiogra- 
phy): .V.rim-.U(iVtriibi,i.3a;  iYu-Lvi/,  vl.  21 10 :  Zeltlln,  llihl. 
J',',^l-Mcii,hh.  p.  -M). 
II.  1!.  J.   Go. 

REINACH  :  German  family  which  emigrateil  to 
Fi'ance  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  eentuiy. 
As  its  most  eminent  members  may  be  mentioned: 

Jacques  Reinach,  Baron:  French  tinancier; 
uncle  and  fatlier-in-law  of  Joseiih  Keinach ;  born  at 
Paris:  died  there  Nov.  20,  1892.  He  was  financially 
interested  in  the  second  Panama  Canal  Company, 
and  was  active  in  obtaining  further  concessions  for 
the  comiiany  from  the  House  of  Deputies  in  1888.  In 
Sept.,  18!J3,  Edouard  Drumont,  in  the  "Libre  Pa- 
role," asked  him  to  account  for  the  3,(10f),000  francs 
he  had  received  frinn  the  company  for  piirjio-ses  of 
"publicity,"  and  which  it  was  hinted  had  been  used 
for  bribery  and  in  order  to  pass  the  sup|)Iementary 
law  of  1888.  Reinach  was  summoned  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Deputies  Mov.  8,  1892;  he 
failed  to  ajipear,  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was 
issued  Nov.  19.  The  next  daj'  he  was  discovered 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  was  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted suiciile.  His  nephews,  it  is  understood,  ac- 
counted for  the  money  in  question. 

Bini.ionRAPiiv :    Jaunial   riis    Di'bnfs,    Nov.    21,   1892;    La 
(Jmiulc  Encitchiiu'die,  s.v.  Panama. 
s.  J. 

Joseph  Reinach :  Fi'ench  author  and  .statesman ; 
born  in  Paiis  Sept.  30,  185G:  son  of  Hermann  Joseph 
Reinach  and  Julie  Bi'idiug.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lycee  Condorcet  and  the  Faculte  de  Droit.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Paris  in  1877.  His  first 
publication  was  a  political  and  historical  work  en- 
titled •■  liaSerbieet  le  Montenegro,"  while  his  studies 
in  foreign  politics,  published  in  the  "Revue  Bleue," 
attracted  the  attention  of  Leon  Gambetta.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  "Republiqiie  Franeaise  "  and 
the  "  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle,"  and  was  ])rosecuted  by 
the  government  of  May  16,  1877,  for  his  pamphlet 
"La  Kepubli(|ue  on  le  Gitchis."  On  his  return  from 
a  mission  in  the  East  he  wrote  "Voyage  en  Oiient" 
(3  vols.,  Paris.  1879).  For  a  short  time  in  1881-83 
he  was  the  "directeur  du  cabinet"  of  Leon  Gam- 
betta, president  of  the  council  of  ministers,  and, 
after  Gambetta's  death,  as  the  political  editor  of  the 
"  Republi(|ue  Frantpaise  "  from  1886  to  1893,  he  ener- 
getically opposed  the  Boulanger  movement. 

In  18>^9  Reinach  was  elected  deputy  for  Digne, 
department  of  the  Basses-Alpes,  and  was  reelected 
in  1893;  but  five  years  later  he  lost  both  his  .seat  as 
deputy  and  his  rank  as  cajitain  in  the  territorial 
army  on  account  of  his  prominence  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  (1898).  Until  1900,  in  public  meetings  as  "well 
as  in  the  columns  of  the  "Siecle,"  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  a  revision  of  the  trial,  and  conse- 
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quciitly  was  constantly  attacked  by  the  opponents 
of  Dreyfus. 

Keinach  was  named  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  18yG.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  iu  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  the 
"Grande  Revue,"  the  "Revue  Britannique,"  and 
other  periodicals,  and  has  contributed  to  the  "Nine- 
teenth Ceutury  "  and  the  "  Athenaum." 

Rehmch  wrote  also  the  following  works:  "Du 
Retablisseinent  du  Scrutin  de  Liste  "  (Paris,  1880); 
"  Les  Recidivistes  "  (1882) ;  "  Leou  Ganibetta  "  (1884) ; 
"Le  Ministere  Ganibetta,  Histoire  et  Doctrine" 
(1884);  "Le  Ministere  Clemenceau "  (1885);  "Les 
Lois  dc  la  Republique  "  (1885-86) ;  "  Traduction  de 
la  Logique  Parlenientaire  de  Hamilton"  (1886); 
"Les  Petites  Catilinaires,"  a  collection  of  articles 
against  Boulanger  and  his  policy  (3  vols.,  1889); 
"Essais  de  Litterature  et  d'Histoire"  (1889);  "La 
Politique  Opportuuiste "  (1890);  "La  France  et 
ritalie  Devant  I'llistoire"  (1893);  "Mon  Compte 
Rendu  "  (a  collection  of  his  principal  speeches,  1893) ; 
"Diderot"  (1894);  "Pages  Republicaincs "  (1894); 
"L'Eloquence  iu  Fran(;aise  Dcpuis  la  Revolution 
Franf;ai.se  Jusqu'a  Nos  .Jours"  (1894);  "Dema- 
gogues et  Socialistes"  (1895);  "L'Education  Poli- 
tique, Histoire  d'un  Ideal  "  (1896) ;  "  jManucl  tie  I'Eu- 
seignement  Primaire  "  and  "Essais  de  Politique  et 
d'Histoire"  (1898). 

His  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Dreyfus 
case  are  as  follows:  "Une  Erreur  Judiciaire  sons 
Louis  XIV.;  Raphael  Levy  "(1898);  "Vers  la  Jus- 
tice par  la  Verite  "  (1898) ;  "  Le  Crepuscnle  des  Trai- 
trcs"  (1899);  "Tout  le  Crime"  (1900);  "Les  Bles 
d'Hi ver  "  (1901) ;  and  "  Histoire  de  1' Affaire  Dreyfus  " 
(4  vols.;  tlie  fifth  in  preparation).  He  edited  also 
"Les  Discours  de  Ganibetta"  (11  vols.),  "Les  Dis- 
conrs  et  les  Depeches  de  Ganibetta  Pendant  la  Guerre 
Franco-Alleniande"  (3  vols.),  and  "Les  Discours 
de  ChiiUemel-rjacour." 

Solomon  Reinach  :  French  philologist  and  ar- 
cheologist;  born  at  St.-Germain-en-Laye  Aug.  29, 
1858 ;  brother  of  Joseph  and  Theodore  Reinach ;  edu- 
cated at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  and  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
niale  Superieure  (1876-79).  While  a  member  of  the 
Ecole  Frani;aised'Athenes(1879-8i;)  he  made  di.scov- 
cries  of  much  interest  at  Myriua,  near  Smyrna,  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
1886  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Mu- 
•seuni  of  National  Antiquities  at  St. -Germain,  and 
was  deputy  professor  of  national  archeology  at  the 
Ecole  du  Louvre  from  1890  to  1893  and  assistant 
curator  of  the  National  jMuscums  in  the  following 
year;  he  was  elected  titular  member  of  the  Acade- 
mic des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  three  3'ears 
later.  He  is  an  officer  of  public  instruction  and  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Keinach  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
translation  of  Schopenhauer's  "Ueber  den  Willen 
in  der  Natur"  (Paris,  1877);  "Manuel  de  Philologie 
Classique"  (2  vols.,  1883-84);  "Trailc  d'Epigra- 
phio  Grecque"  (1885);  "Precis  de  Grammaire 
Latine"  (1885);  "Kecherches  Archeologiques  en 
Tunisie  en  1883-84  "  (in  collaboration  with  E.  Ba- 
belon;  1886);  "La  Colonne  Trajane  au  Musee  de 
Saint-Germain"  (1886);  "Terres  Cuites  et  Autres 
Autiquites  Trouvees  dans  la  Necropole  de  Myrina  " 


(1886)  and  "La  Necropole  de  Jlyrina"  (,3  vols., 
1887)— both  in  collaboration  with  E.  Pottier;  "Es- 
quis.ses  Archeologiques"  (1888);  "Description  Rai- 
sonnee  du  Jhiseede. Saint-Germain  "(1889) ;  "L'His- 
toire  du  Travail  en  Gaule  a  I'Exposition  de  1889" 
(1890);  "Autiquites  de  la  Russie  Meridionale  "  (in 
collaboration  with  Ivondakov  and  Tolstoi;  1891-92); 
"Bibllotheque  des  Monuments  Figures"  (4  vols.; 
1888-95);  "Chroniquesd'Oricut"(2  vols.,  1891-96); 
"L'OriginedesAryens"  (1892);  " Les Ccltes dans  les 
Valleesdu  P6  etdu  Danube  "(1894) ;  "  Repertoirede 
la  Statuaire  Greciiue  et  Roniaine  "  (3  vols.,  1897- 
1904);  "  Repertoire  des  Vases  Grccs  et  Etrusques" 
(1899);  "Guide  Illustr6du  Musee  National  de  Saint- 
Germain  "  (1M99);  "Apollo"  (a  general  history  of 
art;  1904);  "Cultcs,  Mythes  et  Religions"  (1904). 
He  edited  alsoTissot's  "  E.xploration  Scicntiti(iue  de 
la  Tunisie,  Geographic  et  Atlas  de  la  Province  Ro- 
niaine d'Africpie"  (3  vols.,  1888). 

Reinach's  active  interest  in  Judai.sni  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  vice-president  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uiiiver.selle  and 
a  shareholder  and  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association;  he  lias  also  been 
the  president  of  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives,  to 
whose  review  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  arti- 
cles on  Judaism. 

Theodore  Reinach  :  French  scholar;  born  at 
St.-Germaincu-Laye  July  3,  1860;  brother  of  Jo- 
seph and  Solomon  Reinach.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Lycee  Condorcet,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
and  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques.  and  has 
taken  up,  in  turn,  the  study  of  law,  history,  and 
classical  archeology.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  Paris  from  1881^10  1886.  In  1M90  he  was  sent  on 
an  archeological  mission  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
1894  to  1896  he  delivered  a  cinirse  of  public  lectures 
on  ancient  numismatics  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Paris.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes 
Sociales,  where  he  lectures  on  the  history  of  relig- 
ion. He  has  been  editor  of  the  "  Revue  des  Etudes 
Grecques"  since  1888.  His  article  "Juda'i"  in  the 
"  Dictionnaire  des  Autiquites  Grecques  et  Romaines  " 
and  his  "  Juifs  "  in  "  La  Grande  EucyclopC'die  "  de- 
serve mention. 

Reinach  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"De  la  Purge  des  Hypotheques  Legalcs  Nou  In- 
scrites  "  ;  "  De  la  Vente  des  Immenbles  du  Bailli  " 
(Paris,  1880);  a  translation  (prose  and  verse)  of 
"Hamlet"  (1880);  "Histoire  des  Israelites  Dcpuis 
Leur  Dispersion  Jusqu'a  Nos  Jours"  (1885;  2il  ed., 
1901,  3d  ed.,  1903) ;  "  De  I'Ktat  de  Sii^-ge  ct  Institu- 
tions de  Salut  Public  i  Rome,  en  France,  ct  dans 
la  Legislation  Comparee"  (1885);  "Les  Momiaics 
Juives  "(1887;  English  trausl.  by  Hill,  1903);  "Trois 
Koyaumes  de  I'Asie  Mineure,  Caiipadoce.  liithynie. 
Pout "(1888);  "DeArchiaPoeta"(1890);"Milhridate 
Eupator,  Roi  de  Pont"  (1890;  German  transl.  1894); 
"Recueil  des  Inscriptions  Juridi()ues  Grecques" 
(in  collaboration  with  Darestc  and  Haussoullier; 
1890-1904);  the  tirst  French  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's nohrrla  'AStim'iuv  (1891);  a  transcription 
of  the  Delphic  hymn  to  Apollo  discovered  by  the 
Ecole  Francaisc  d'Athenes;  "  I'ne  Necropole  Royale 
a  Sidou  "  (1892-96) ;  "  Poemes  Choisis  de  Baccbylide  " 
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(in  collalioration  with  E.  (rEiclitlml,  1898):  "Textes 
(I'Auli'urs  (trees  el  Homains  I{elatifs  au  Jiuluisine  " 
(ISII"));  a  translation  and  edition  (in  collaboration 
Willi  II.  Weill  of  I'Uilarch's  "  De  Musica"  (I!)0()); 
"L'llisloire  par  Us  Mounaies  "  (1903);  "Catalogue 
General  des  .Monnaies  Grecijiies  de  I'Asie  Jlineiiie. 
Coninienee  par  Waddingtou  "  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  Babelon;  1st  vol.,  1904). 

lieiniich  is  the  editor  of  a  French  translation  of 
the  complete  works  of  Josephus,  of  which  three  vol- 
umes have  appeared  (1900-1).  He  is  a  member  of 
the  committeeof  the  Jewish  .schools  of  Paris,  and  in 
1899  was  president  of  the  Societedes  Etudes  Juives. 
He  is  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bini.i(«iR.iriiv:  La  Gmnde  Eiiciichii>i(Uc ;  Schwab,  Jii'per- 
Iniir.  WM-l'Jm. 
s.  J.   K.\. 

REINES,  ISAAC  JACOB  B.  SOLOMON 
NAPHTALI :  Uussiiin  rabbi,  and  foumlrr  of  the 
"Mi/rahi,"  or  Orthodo.x,  branch  of  the  Zionist  or- 
ganization; a  descendant  of  Saul  Wahl;  born  in 
Karlin,  government  of  Minsk,  Oct.  27,  1839.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Wilna,  who  lived  several  years 
in  Palestine  before  Isaac  was  born,  gave  his  son  a 
thorough  rabbinical  education.  Isaac  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  Taliuudical  studies,  and  devoted  part 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  works  on  logic 
and  mathematics,  lie  read  also  the  medieval  Jewish 
philosophers  and  acquired  the  Russian  ami  German 
languages— an  uncommon  accomplishment  among 
Kussian  rabbis  of  the  older  generation. 

In  IS.'i.")  young  Reines  went  to  the  yeshibah  of 
Volozhin,  where  he  remained  about  two  j-ears. 
After  sjiending  some  time  in  Eishesbok  he  returned 
home  (IH.-iT).  In  IX')^  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Josei)h  Reisen,  rabbi  of  Ilordok,  settled  there,  and 
continued  his  stiulies  under  the  roof  of  bis  father 
in-law;  and  when  Reisen  became  rabbi  of  Telsh 
(1S()3)  Reines  removed  with  him  to  that  city.  In 
18(57  Reines  became  rabbi  of  Shukiau,  and  in  1869 
he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  the  more  important  town  of 
Shwenlsian.  in  the  government  of  Wilaa,  where  lie 
reinaiaed  for  about  si.xtccn  years. 

Reines  began  to  attract  attention  when  he  devel- 
oped in  his  "  Hotem  Toknit "  (Maycnce,  1880;  vol. 
ii.,  Presburg,  1881)  a  new  plan  for  a  modernized, 
logical  method  of  studying  the  Talmud.  Some  of 
the  ultra-Orthodox  eondenmed  his  plan  as  a  radical 
innovation,  and  only  his  great  learning  and  piety 
saved  him  from  being  openly  charged  with  heresy. 
He  was  one  of  the  rabbis  and  representative  Jews 
who  assembled  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1883  to  consider 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  Jews  of  Russia,  aiul  there  he 
proposed  the  substitution  of  liis  method  for  the  one 
prevalent  in  the  yeshibot.  Ills  proposition  being 
rejected,  he  fomided  a  new  yeshibah  in  which  his 
plans  were  to  be  carried  out.  It  provided  a  ten 
years'  course,  during  which  the  stu- 
His  dent   was   to   acquire   the   rabbinical 

"  Hotem      knowledge  necessary  for  ordination  as 

Toknit."     rabbi,  and  at  the  s:inio  time  secure  the 
secular  education  required  in  a  gov- 
ernment rabbi.     But  although  the  plan  to  sujiply 
Russian-speaking  rabbis  agreed  in  principle  with  the 
aims  of  the  Russian  government,  there  was  so  much 


Jewish  oppo.sition  to  his  yeshibah  that  it  wa.s  closed 
by  the  authorities  after  an  existence  of  four  years; 
all  further  att<'mptsof  Reines  to  reestablish  it  failed. 
In  18.So  Reines  became  rabbi  of  Lida,  government 
of  Wilna,  of  wliich  rabbinate  he  is  still  the  incum- 
bent (lOO.'j).  His  next  mulertakiug  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  s.v.stem  i)opularly  known  as  that  of  the 
Kovno'er  Perushim,  for  the  |)uri)ose  of  subsidizing 
young  nuirried  men  ("  perushim  ")  studying  for  the 
rabbinate  outside  of  yeshibot  (see  Rl,.\SKi{,  Is.\.\c  I!. 
Soi.o.Md.N  ;  "Ozar  ha-Sifrul,"  iii.  31).  Later  he  joined 
the  Zionist  movement,  and  when,  after  the  fifth 
Zionist  congress,  the  Swiss  and  other  students  formed 
a  radical  faction  and  threatened  to  tiu'u  the  move- 
ment in  a  direction  which  would  lead  away  from 
religion,  Reini'S  founded  the  .Mizral.d  branch,  now 
]U'obably  the  strongest  branch  of  the  Zionist  organ- 
ization in  Russia.  His  |)ersonal  inlluence  heliied  to 
give  the  support  of  that  jiowerful  Orthodox  body 
to  the  regular  Zionist  organization  on  the  question 
of  the  East-African  or  Uganda  project. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  work  Reines  pub- 
lished; notes  on  the  "'Edut  bi-Yehosef"  of  his 
father-in-law  (Wilna,  1860);  "'Edut  be-Ya'akob." 
on  testimony  {ili.  1872);  "Sha'arc  Orali,"  on  Hag- 
gadah  and  Midrash  (ib.  1880);  "Orim  Ge<lolini,"  on 
Ilalakah  (ilt.  1S87);  "Nod  shel  Dema'ot,"  eulogies 
or  funeral  sermons  {ib.  1891);  "Or  Shib'at  ha- 
Yamiin"  {ib.  1890);  "Orah  wc-Simhah"  (with  a 
preface  explaining  Zionism  from  the  Orthodox  ijoint 
of  view;  ib.  1S98) ;  "Or  Hadash  'al  Ziyyon,"  a  refu- 
tation of  the  arguiuents  which  are  advanced  by  the 
ultra-Orthodox  against  Zionism  (//).  1902). 
UlBLIOGRArnv:  Berrfyczewski,  in  Oznr  hd-Sifnil,  ii.  2iS-2:i4; 

Uuliinstein,  in  Jiii'hh  Muriiiiiu  Joinuitl.  Ki-li.  4  and  .5.  liKM; 

Sokoiov.  Scfer  Zilikanm.v]).  lOS-lU'J,  Warsiiw,  IS'JO;  Zeitliu, 

Ilihl.  l\Kit-Menacls.  p.  3M. 

!■;.  c.  P.  AVi. 

REINES,  MOSES:  Russian .scholarand author ; 
b(jrn  at  Lida  (where  bis  father,  U.  Isaac  Jacob  Reines. 
was  rabbi)  in  1870;  died  there  March  7,  1891.  Mcscs 
Reines  was  the  author  of:  "  Ruah  ha-Zeman,"  mate- 
rial for  the  history  of  Jewish  cultiu-e  in  Russia  (pub- 
lished in  "Ozar  lia-Sifrut,"  vol.  ii.);  "  Nezah  Yis- 
rael,"  on  the  persistence  of  the  Jewish  pi^ople,  the 
colonization  of  Palestine,  etc.  (Cracow,  1890);  "  Ak- 
sanyut  shel  Torah,"  material  for  a  history  of  the 
yeshibot  in  Ru.s.sia  (ii.  1890);  "Dor  wa-Hakamaw," 
part  i. ,  twelve  biographies  of  modern  Jewish  scholars 
(('4.  1890). 
liuiuoGRAPHV  :  Ha-Afif,  vl.  14:3;  Zeltlin,  J3il}L  Awf  Mi-ndeli. 

u.  1!.  A,   S,    W. 

REINOWITZ,  JACOB  (REB  YANKELE)  : 

Member  of  the  Jjond<jn  bet  ilin ;  born  at  Wilkowisk, 
Poland,  in  1818;  died  in  London  May  17,  1893.  At 
twenty -eight  3'ears  of  age  be  was  appointed  rabbi 
in  his  native  town,  and  held  the  office  for  thirty 
3'ears.  In  1.S70  be  accepted  the  position  of  preacher 
to  the  Talmud  Torah  in  London  ;  and,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Chief  Rabbi  N.  JI.  Adler  by  his  learn- 
ing and  labors  in  the  East  End,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  bet  din. 

"  Reb  Yankele  "  is  believed  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inal of  "Reb  Shemuel  "  in  Israel  Zangwill's  "Chil- 
dren of  the  Ghetto." 
I!iBLio(iRAPHV  :  Jew.  Cliron.  and  Jew.  World,  May  19,  1893. 

J.  Q.  L. 
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KEISCHER,  JACOB  B.  JOSEPH  (called  also 
Jacob  Back)  :  Austrian  nibbi ;  born  at  Prague; died 
at  Jktz  Feb.  1733.  He  was  the  son  of  R.  Joseph, 
author  of  "Gib'ot  '01am,"  and  a  pupil  of  K.  Simon 
Spira  of  Prague,  who  gave  him  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  his  son  Benjamin  Wolf.  Keischer  was 
dayvan  at  Prague,  whence  he  was  called  to  the 
rabliinate  of  Hzeszow  in  Galicia,  deriving  his  name 
Reischer  from  that  city,  which  is  known  as  Rcische 
among  the  Jews.  He  was  subseiiuently  called  to 
the  ralibinate  of  Anspacli,  and  then  occupied  a  sim- 
ilar position  at  Worms,  from  1713  to  1719,  when  he 
went  to  Metz,  officiating  there  until  his  death. 

Reischer  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Jlinhat  Ya'akob"  (Prague,  1G89  et  se(j.),  commen- 
tary on  the  "Torat  Im-Hattat  "  of  Sloses  Isserles, 
with  many  refutations  and  amplifications;  '"Torat 
ha-.Shelamim,"  commentary  on  the  Yoreh  De'ah, 
Hilkot  "^iddah,"  and 
ou  the  "Kontres  ha- 
Sefekot"  of  Shabbe- 
thai  ha-Kohen,  with  an 
appendix  containing 
eighteen  responsa  on 
various  subjects  (print- 
ed as  the  second  part  of 
the  "Minhat  Ya'akob," 
i'4.  1689f<  seq.);  "  Hok 
Ya'akob."  commenta- 
ry ou  Orah  Havvim, 
Hilkot  "Pesah."  "first 
printed  with  the  Shul- 
han  'Aruk,  Orah  Hay- 
yim  (Dessau,  169G); 
"Soletle-Minhah,"  sup- 
plements to  the  "Min- 
hat  Ya'akob  "  and  the 
"  Torat  ha-Shelamim, " 
first  printed  with  the 
"Hok  Ya'akob"  (ib. 
16%);  "'lyyun  Ya'a- 
kob" (Wilmersdorf, 
1729),  commentary  on 
the  "  'En  Ya'akob  "  ; 
"Shebut  Ya'akob,"  re- 
sponsa and  decisions  in 
three  parts:  part  i. 
(Halle,  1709),  with  the 
appendix  "  Pe'er  Ya'akob 


containing  novell.-e  on 
the  treatises  Berakot,  Baba  Kanima,  and  Gittin  ;  part 
ii.  (Offenbach,  1719),  treatises  on  the  rules  "miggo" 
and  "sefek  sefeka";  part  iii.  (Metz,  1789),  contain- 
ing also  his  "Lo  Hibbit  Awcn  be- Ya'akob,"  a  replj' 
to  the  attacks  of  contemporary  rabbis  upon  his 
"Minhat  Ya'akob"  and  "Torat  ha-Shelamim." 

BiBi.iiiiiRAPiiv  :  fiirmnlv,  in  .lust's  AnnnU'ii,  l.'<4ii.  p.  gtJ:  Fiirst, 
7Ji).;.  Jii.i.iii.  14s-ny:  Aznhii.Sluin  hu-Giililiin.  s.v.  Jacili 
Bach;   steinsobneider.   iiit.   Budl.  culs.    l-4M-l:i.50;    Fueim, 
Kencset  YUsraeU  pp.  575-576. 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

REITLINGER,  FREDERICK:  French  ju- 
rist; lj(jrn  at  Ichenhausen,  Bavaria,  June  18,  1836. 
He  attended  the  Saint  Anna  College  at  Augsburg. 
After  having  pursued  Talmudical  studies  under 
Abraham  Geiger  at  Breslau,  he  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Munich  and  Heidelberg,  wliere  he 
obtained  his  degrees.  For  several  years  Reitlinger 
X.— 24 


pleaded  in  criminal  cases,   and  acquired  great  re- 
nown in  Germany. 

In  1866  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  having  obtained  an 
audience  with  the  French  emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
was  requested  by  him  to  write  a  book  U])on  coop- 
erative societies.     The  book  was  published  the  .same 
}-ear  under  the  title  "Les  Societes  Cooperatives  eu 
Allemagne  ct  le  Projet  de  Ix)i  Fran(;ais";  and  on 
account  of  that  work  Napoleon  granted  Reitlinger 
what  is  called  the  "grande  naturalisation,"  which 
may  be  obtained,  after  one  year's  residence,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  important  services  rendered  to 
France.     Reitlinger  established   liimscif  as  an  at- 
torney in  Paris  in  1867,  and  soon  became  celebrated 
for  his  remarkable  ability.     He  was  chosen  by  Jules 
Favre  to  be  one  of  his  secretaries;  and  he  stood  in 
high   esteem  with  President  Grevy.      During  the 
Fianco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  the"  Government  of 
National  Defense  sent 
Reitlinger    as    special 
delegate    to    England 
and   Austria;    and   to 
carry  out  this  missir)n 
lie  had  to  escape  from 
Paris  in  a  balloon.    He 
"rote    a     picturesque 
narrative  of  his  voyage 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Une 
Mission   Diplomatique 
in   Octobre,  1870" 
Paris,  1899). 

Reitlinger  was  the 
lirst  to  make  known 
ill  France  Schulze-De- 
litzsch's  system  of  self- 
lielp;  and  his  above- 
(  ited  book  upon  coop- 
■  rative  societies  is  still 
iiuthoritative  on  that 
subject.  Reitlinger  is 
in  officer  of  the  Legion 
^f  Honor. 

8.  S.    iL\N-. 

RELAND,  ADRI- 
AN :    Dutch  Chris- 
liau  Hebraist  and  Ori- 
.\dnan  Reland.  i  iitalist ;    born  at  Ryp, 

near  Alkmaar,  Hol- 
land, July  17,  1676;  died  at  Utrecht  Feb.  5,  1718. 
He  became  professor  at  Harderwyk  in  1699,  but  re- 
signed his  appointment  in  the  same  year  for  the 
chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Utrecht.  He  studied 
Hebrew  and  rabbiuics  at  Amsterdam. 

Reland's  publications  were:  "  Analecta  Rabbinica" 
(Utrecht,  170'2) ; "  Dissertationes  Quinque  de  Nummis 
Yeterum  Hebra;orum"  (;'*.  1709);  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  Alting's  Hebrew  grammar,  together  with  an 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  with  a  rabbinical  com- 
mentary (('i.  1710).  In  his  miscellaneous  collection 
of  dissertations  he  dealt  with  many  topics  of  inter- 
est, as  the  Samaritans,  Persian  words  in  the  Talmud, 
etc.  His  chief  works  of  Jewish  interest,  however, 
were  his  "  Aetiquitates  Sacr;c  Veterum  Hebnrorum  " 
(ib.  1708).  which  went  through  no  less  than  five  edi- 
tions, and  his  "Paliistina  ex  Monumentis  Yeteribus 
Illustrata,"  which  was  published  in  1714  at  Utrecht. 
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Willi  ek'vi'ii  limps,  and  at  Nuremberg  in  ITtfi.     Both 
Ihcsf  worlis  wiro  for  a  loni;  linic  the  slaiularil  au- 
thorities on  their  respective  sulijects. 
Isiiii.i.KiRArnY:     Itmim>M(    V  nivasdh- :     Herzog-llauck. 

Jlciil-Hmue.  , 

,,, 

KELIGI6SE  WOCHENSCHRIFT  FtJB 
GOTTGLAUBIGE     GEMUTHEB.     See    PliUl- 

REMAINDERS  AND  REVERSIONS:  In 
AnirloAiiieri.an  laiv  thi>  owner  of  properly  (espe- 
cially of  land)  may  and  often  does  grant  or  devise  it 
to  one  person  for  yeais  or  for  life,  and  then  to  other 
persons  forever,  or  consecutively  to  several  persons 
for  life.  The  estates  or  interests  thus  given  to  take 
elTect  after  the;  first  arc  known  as  "  remaindeis  "  ; 
but  if  thegrantor  or  devisor  does  not  exhaust  his 
entire  estate,  the  interest  not  disposed  of  remains  in 
hiin  and  his  heirs.  an<l  this  is  known  as  a  "  rever- 
sion." These  words  arc  unknown  to  the  .lewish 
law;  but  the  estates  or  interests  which  they  desig- 
nate might  arise  under  it  to  a  limited  extent. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  on  Ai.iknation 
.\Ni)  AcQfisiTio.s  that  "the  owner  of  land  may 
sell  or  give  it  for  a  term  of  years  [free  of  rent]  or 
he  may  sell  or  give  ils  produce  for  a  number  of 
years";  and  the  dilTercnce  between  the  two  forms 
of  grant  has  also  been  shown  there.  There  seems  to 
111!  no  objection  to  a  gift  for  life,  though  a  sale  of  a 
l;fe-estate  might  have  been  drawn  into  (juestion.  as 
a  chance  bargain.  Here  then  is  a  reversion  remain- 
ing in  the  original  owner  and  his  heirs. 

.Mainioiiidcs  ("  Yad,"  Mckirah.  x.xiii.,  ba.sed  on  a 
short  remark  |li.  li.  14Sii]  in  the  Talmud),  shows 
how  such  an  estate  may  be  given  also  in  one  or  more 
fruit-trees,  or  in  a  dove-cot  (the  grantee  for  years 
having  the  broods),  or  in  a  beehive,  or  in  ewes  or  cows 
(the  grantee  cn.jiiying  the  fleeces  and  the  lambs  or 
calves),  notwitlislaniling  the  objection  that  this  dis- 
])osition  of  the  unborn  lledglings.  the  unmade  honey 
or  wax,  etc..  looks  like  the  grant  of  things  not  in 
existence,  wliicli  is  contrary  to  Talmudic  principles. 
Perhaps  the  reversioner  under  some  circum- 
stances—('..i/.,  where,  having  given  aw-aj'  only  the 
proiliice.  he  retains  some  kind  o£  possession — might 
sell  his  reversion ;  and  it  seems  that  he  can  always 
make  a  gift  thereof"  mortis  causa  "  (which  is  simply 
what  would  in  modern  law  be  called  a  bequest  by 
will);  and  in  this  way  there  might  be  created  a  re- 
mainder in  fee  after  the  particular  estate  for  life  or 
for  years;  but  certainly  there  can  be  no  successive 
life-estates,  no  "  remainder  for  life,"  because  to  create 
this  there  must  be  the  grant  of  something  notyet  in 
existence:  and  this  runs  counter  to  fiist  ]>rinciples. 
w    11  I,     X     I). 

REMAK  (MOSES  BEN  JACOB  CORDO- 
VERO)  :  lialibiof  Sated  and  cabalist ;  liornin  ]r)22; 
died  .lune  2").  I.~i70.  He  belonged  to  a  Spanish  fam- 
ily, jirobably  of  Cordova,  whence  his  name  "Cor- 
dovero."  After  having  studied  rabliinieal  litciatun^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Joseph  Caro,  C'ordovcro  at 
the  age  of  twenty  was  initiated  by  his  brother-in-law 
Solomon  Alkabiz  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabala, 
in  which  he  soon  became  a  recognized  authority. 
.\  profound  thinker,  and  well  versed  in  Judao- 
Arabic  philosoph)',  C'ordovero  devoted  his  activity 


to  speculative,  strictly  metaphysical  Cabala  (n?;p 
n'JVy).  and  kept  aloof  from  the  wonder-working  <ir 
practical  Cabala  (n'L"5;D  n^3P)  which  was  just  then 
lieing  ]iropagated  at  Sated  liy  Isaac  Luriii,  in  whose 
circle  of  followers  lie  moved. 

In  a  series  of  works  (see  below),  the  ninsl  inipur- 
tant  of  which  is  that  entitled  "  Panics  Kinunoiiim," 
Cordovero  endeavored  to  elucidate  all  the  tenets  of 
the    Caliala,  such    as   the    doctrines    of  the  scriiiit, 
cMiunalion.  lh<'  divine  names,  thc>  im- 
His  port  and  signilicance  of  the  alphabet. 

System.  etc.  t^uite  original  is  Cordovero's 
ennc<'ption  of  the  Deity  .set  forth  by 
him  ill  Ills  "Slii'ur  Komali."  It  is  surprisingly 
identical  with  that  taught  later  by  Spinoza  and 
there  (^an  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  iihilo.sopher 
alluded  to  Cordovero  when,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  him  by  his  friend  Oldenburg  on 
the  origin  of  his  theory,  he  referred  to  an  old  Jew- 
ish philosopher  ("  f^pistola."  pp.  21,  33).  In  descri- 
bing the  relation  of  God  to  His  creatures  Cordovero 
expresses  himself  in  tlie  following  terms: 

"  And  tlic  Hilly  One— blessed  be  He !  -.stilnes  in  the  ten  seflrol 
of  tlie  world  of  einiinatiim.  In  tlie  ten  seflrot  of  the  world  of 
freation,  anit  in  the  ten  heavenly  spheres.    In  iiivfsilfc'iillnir 

this  subject  till'  n-ailiT  will  llnd  :  that  we  all  proc-eeil  fr lllrii, 

and  are  i-oniprisi-d  in  Ilini;  that  our  tiff  is  iuicnvovcn  wiih 
His;  that  He  is  thi' existence  of  all  beings;  Uiat  tlii'  inferior 
beings,  sui-h  as  vegetables  and  animals,  which  serve  us  as  nour- 
ishnient,  are  not  oul,«ide  of  Him ;  in  short,  he  will  discover  that 
all  is  one  revolving  wheel,  wliieh  ascends  and  descends— all  is 
one.  and  nothing  is  separated  from  Him  "  ("Shl'ur  I\oiiiah,"  ch/ 
xxii.). 

But  wlial   relation  can   there  be  between  the  inti- 
nite,  eternal,  and  iieees.sary  being  and  the  corpoical, 
compounded  world  ?     Then,  again,  if  nothing  exists 
outside  of  God,  how  is  the  existence  of  the  univei-se 
to  be  explained?     Its  creation  at  a  certain  delinite 
time  prcsupposesachangi!  of  mind  on 
Relation     the  part  of  God;   and  this  is  inadmi.s- 
of  Finite      siblc.  for  it  is  not  possible  to  a.scribe 
and  to    Him    any    change    or    alteration. 

Infinite.  These  jiroblenis  Cordovero  eiide.-ivois 
to  solve  in  the  "  Panics  Himmonim." 
The  question  how  could  the  finite  and  corpoi-cal 
proceed  from  God,  who  is  infinite  and  incorpoi-eal, 
is  explained  by  him  by  the  doctrine  of  conccnti'a- 
tion  of  the  divine  light,  through  which  the  liiiite, 
which  has  no  real  existence  of  itself,  appeared 
as  existent.  From  the  concentration  of  the  divine 
light  proceeded  by  a  successive  emanation  the  ten 
selirot  or  the  dynamic  tools,  through  which  all 
change  takes  place  ("Sha'ar  'Azamot  we-Kelim," 
iv.).  Great  development  is  given  in  the  "  Panics" 
to  the  question  of  the  divine  attributes.  Conlovero 
not  only  adopts  the  Aristotelian  principle  that  in 
God  thinker,  thinking,  and  the  object  thought  of 
arc  absolutely  united,  init  he  posits  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  God's  mode  of  thinking  and  that 
of  man. 

"  (iod"s  knowledge,"  says  Cordovero,  "  is  different  from  that 
of  the  ereatiire,  since  In  the  case  of  the  latter  knowledge  and 
the  thing  known  are  distinct,  thus  leading  to  subjects  which  are 
again  separate  from  him.  This  is  described  by  the  three  ex- 
pressions—cogitation,  the  cogitator.  and  the  suliject  of  cogita- 
tion. Now.  the  Creator  is  Himself  Knowledge,  the  Knower,  and 
the  object  known.  His  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  the  fact 
that  He  riirects  His  thoughts  to  things  without  llim.  since  in 
comprehending  and  knowing  Hiuiself  He  corniirebends  and 
knows  everything  that  exists.    There  is  nothing  which  is  not 
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united  to  Him,  and  which  He  does  not  And  in  His  own  sub- 
stJinre.  He  is  the  archetype  nt  all  existing  things,  and  all  ihinprs 
are  in  Hitii  in  their  iiurest  and  most  perfect  fcirin  ;  so  that  llie 
perfection  cf  the  creatures  consists  in  tile  supimrc  whereby  they 
are  united  to  the  prim;trv  source  of  His  existciji-e.  and  they  sink 
down  and  fall  from  that  perfect  and  lofty  (MMiiion  in  proportion 
to  their  separation  from  Uim  "  ("  Pardes  Rinimonim."  55a). 

The  ■'  Panics  Himmoiiiin "  consists  of  thirteen 
gates  or  sections.  siilKlividcd  into  chapters.  It  was 
first  ptiblislied  at  Cracow  in  1.591.  A  resume  of  it 
was  piilflisheil.  under  tlie  title  "Asis  Kiininoniin." 
by  Samuel  Gallicn;  and  comineiUaries  on  some 
parts  of  it  were  written  liy  Menalieiu  Azariah  da 
Fano.  >Ioidecai  Piszvbram.  and  Isaiah  Horowitz. 
The  original  work  was  jiarlly  translated  into  Latin 
by  Bartolocei  ("Biblia  Habliinica."  iv.  231  ttseq.).  by 
Joseph  Ciantes  (in"De  Sanctissima  Trinitate  Con- 
tra Juda'os,"  Kmne,  1()G4),  by  Atliauasius  Kircher 
(Rome,  16.")2— 54).  and  by  Knorr  von  Uoscnroth  (in 
"Kabbi'la  Denudata,"  Sulzbach.  lliTT). 

Other  works  of  Cordovero  are ;  "'Or  Xe'erab  "  (Ven- 
ice, 1.j87;  Cracow,  1647:  Fiirtli,  1710),  an  introiUic- 
tion  to  the  Cabala;  ■'SeferGenishiu  "(Venice.  1.543), 
cabalistic  retleetinns  and  comments  cm  ninety-nine 
passages  of  the  Bible  ;  "  Tomer  Deborah  "  (Venice. 
1.588).  an  ethical  treatise;  "Ziblie  Shelamim  "  (Lub- 
lin. 1613).  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  jirayers  for 
Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  the  "  'Abodah  "'  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement;  "Tikkun  Kcri'at  Slicma"  "  (Prague. 
161.5),  on  theSiiE.M.\' :  "Tikkun  Lei  Shebu'ot  we-IIo- 
sha'na  Kabbah  "  (n.d.).  prayers  for  the  nights  of  Pen- 
tecost and  HosH.\"NA  R.\BB.\n;  "  Perush  ha-Tetillah  " 
(n.d.,  n.p.),  cabalistic  commentary  on  the  prayers. 

The  unpublished  works  of  Cordovero  are:  "Eli- 
mall  Rabba  "  ;  "  Shi'ur  Koniah  "  (ilS.  Benzion,  Xo. 
18):  "Scfer  Or  Yakar":  "Perush  .Scfer  Yezirah  " ; 
"Perush  "al  Megillat  Ekah";  "  Perusii  'al  ha- 
Torah'":  "Perush  'al  Shir  ha-Shirim  " ;  "Bc-Saba 
Taania";  "Hcnezu  lia-Rimmonim  "  ;  "Mebakkesli 
Adntiai  "  ;  and  "Tetillah  le-JIosheh." 

BtBi.iOGRAPHY:  Tie  Rossi,  Dizinuari(t  (German  tnmsl.i.  p.  ST; 
Fiirst,  mill.  Jiiil.  i.  IS7  ;  Steinschneider,  Cat.  Bnill.  col.  179:1; 
Ginshurc,  The  Knlilnilah.  p.  132;  Finn.  Sephanlim.  p.  307; 
I.indo.  The  Jews  in  S[itiiti,  p.  3.5!);  Jost.  Gesch.  (leg  Jitden- 
thiiins'iitKl  Seiner  Scliteiu  in.  137  et  seq.;  Gratz,  Gesch.  ix. 
444 ;  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  294 :  idem.  Die  Miinatntaiie,  p.  35 ; 
David  Kahana,  in  Ha-.^hiloal),  1897,  p.  90. 
.).  L   Br. 

REMAK,  ERNST  JULIUS  :  German  physi 
cian  ;  born  at  IScrliii  .May  2i),  l«4'j;  son  of  Robert 
Reniak.  He  received  his  education  at  llio  univer- 
sities of  Rieslau,  Berlin,  Wl'irzburg,  Stra.sburg.  and 
Heidelberg,  and  obtained  tl)e  degree  of  M.D.  in  1870; 
he  took  part  in  the  Fianco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71. 
After  serving  as  assistant  in  the  department  for 
nervous  diseases  at  the  Charite  Hospital,  Berlin, 
fi-om  1873  to  1875  he  established  himself  as  a  neu- 
ropath in  the  German  capital,  wheic  he  became 
privat-docent  in  1877,  and  professor  in  1893. 

Remak  has  contributed  more  than  lifty  essays 
to  the  prufcssional  journals,  and  is  the  author  of: 
"Griindriss  der  Elektrodiagnfistik  un<l  Klektiothe- 
rapie  fiirPraktische  Aerzte,"  Vienuii.  189.5;  "Ncuii- 
tis  und  Polyneuritis."  in  Xothnagel's  "Handbucli 
der  Speziellen  Pathologie  und  Therapie,"  (4.  1900. 
BiBLh)(;p,APnv  :  I'jil'cI.  Jiimi.  Lt  r. 

F.  T.   H. 

REMAK,  ROBERT  :  German  jiliysieian  :  born 
at  Posen  Julv  26.  1815;  died  at  Kissingen  Aug.  29, 


186.5.  He  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  graduated  in  1838,  and  settled  in  the  Prus- 
sian capital.  From  1843  he  was  assistant  at  the 
pathological  department  of  the  university,  and  in 
1847  receiveil  the  '"venia  legend!"  from  his  altna 
mater.  He  was  the  first  Jewish  privat-docent  in 
Prussia.     In  lK59  he  became  assistant  professor. 

Remak  contributed  .several  iinporlant  works  to 
medical  science,  especially  on  the  construction  of 
nerve-tissue  and  on  the  treatment  of  its  diseases. 
Among  his  many  essays  on  this  subject  may  be 
mentioned:  "Vorlaufige  Mittheiluiig  Mikrosko- 
pisclier  Beobachtungen  liber  den  Imieren  Bau  der 
Cerebrospinalnerven,"  in  Midler's  "Archiv."  1836; 
"Ueber  die  Zweifelhafte  Flimmcrbewegung  an  den 
Nerven."j*.  1841;  "Ueber  den  Inlialt  der  Xerven- 
piimitivrOhre."  ih.  184.5;  "  L'eber  E.vtracellulare 
Entstehimg  Thierischer  Zcllen  und  ilber  die  Ver- 
nichning  Derselben  Duicli  Theilung."  ih.  18.52; 
"Ueber  Methodiselie  Elekliisirung  Gelillimter  Mus- 
keln."  Berlin,  18.5.5:  "  Galvanothersipie  der  Xerven- 
unil  Muskelkiankheiten."  ih.  !S,5S  (translateil  into 
Fi-ench  by  Morpain,  1860);  "Ueber  die  Embryo- 
logi.scbe  Grundlage  der  Zelleulehre,"  iu  Jluller's 
"Archiv,"  1802. 


Bibliography:  Pace!.  Bi<>(;.  I^r. 

s. 


F.  T.   H. 


REMBRANDT  (REMBRANDT  HAR- 
MENSZOON  VAN  RYN):  Dutch  paim.r;  bora 
at  Leyden  July  1.5,  1606  or  1607;  died  at  Amsterdam 
Oct.  8.  1669.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Mana.sseh 
ben  Israel,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  inlimate 
friendship  and  whose  portiait  he  piiint<'d  in  1(>4.5 
and  etched  in  16,54.  In  16.55  he  etched  four  small 
illustiations  for  Manas- 
seh's  "  Piedro  Gloriosa  o  de 
la  Estatua  de  Xebuchad- 
nezzar"  (Amsterdam, 
165.5).  The  plates,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  represent 
Xebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
the  visions  of  Ezekiel,  Ja- 
cob's dream,  and  the  com- 
bat between  David  and 
Goliath. 

For  a  long  time  Rem- 
brandt lived  in  Breedstraat 
in  Amsterdam,  near  the 
Jewish  quarter:  and  there 
he  collected  the  types  and 
models  which  he  used  for 
his  paintings  of  Biblical 
subjects  and  of  the  Jewish 
life  of  his  lime.     As  the 

earliest  existing  jiortiaits  of  Jews  and  as  the  work 
of  one  of  the  greatest  portrait-painters  of  all  time 
they  are  both  artistically  and  anthropologically  im- 
portant. Following  is  a  list  of  Rembrandt's  works 
of  Jewish  interest,  with  llie  dates  (approximate  or 
actual)  of  the  paintings  and  the  galleries  or  collec- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be  founil  (the  works  are 
enumerated  in  Biblical-historical  secjueuce): 

Ol.D  TESTAME.NT  and  APOCRTPHAL  SrDJKCTS. 

Ill  .\hraham  Entertalnlnp  the  Anpels  (H'l.'Jfi),  St.  Pelershurjr. 
Hermitage.    (2)  Abraham  RecelvlnK  the  Angels  (1638).  Vienna, 


SrmP'CCSifl'f  <^^ 
Jewish  Beirgar. 

(From  an  flehini:  by  Rrmbraodt.) 


163o  :  (_  liark'S  T.  Yei  kes'  L'uUecUuu,  New  Yurk. 


llHii :  liujul  Gullt-ry,  Iturliu. 


1613-15 :  The  Hermitapre,  St.  Petf  rsburg . 


16;i.>-;3(j:  Biickin^'tiaui  Palace,  IXindoQ. 


I'onTRAITS  OF   SEVKXTEESTH-CENTrUY   JEWS   BY    REMBRANOT. 
(R«(>roduce(i  by  p«riiilaflion  from  Bode,  '■  The  Complete  Works  of  Rembrandt."    Copyright  by  Charlca  Sedelmeyer,  Paria.) 


lCo7 :  National  Gallery,  London. 


ISJJ:  Duke  of  UevonsUire's  Colleeti.ill,  llial3W..nh. 


1635 :  Hampton  Court  Palace.  1661 :  Uudolf  Kahn'a  Collection,  I'arls. 

PORTRAITS  OF   SETENTEENTH-CKNTrRT  JEWS    BY   UEMBRAXDT. 
(Reproduced  by  permi«ioo  bom  Bode.  "  The  Complete  Worke  of  Rembr.Ddt."    Ccpyrl^lil  by  CbirU.  Sedeloryer.  P«rW 
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S.-l.nnb..n.-Uurhh.>l...  linllrry.  (:!i  TI.e  Olsmlss.;!  of  Hagur 
(l(H(ll  l.<.ml..ii,  Vlri..rl.i  iiiul  Albert  Museum.  I4i  1  he  Dlsinltoal 
ot  Hiutar  (l.i.V)).  KnKliiii.l,  Karl  of  DenblRh's  eollection.  Ncwn- 
h.,,  PaUilox.  (.11  AbmbaM,-8  SaorlUce  (l.i:«),  St.  1  eten<l.urK, 
mn  t«Ke.  («1  Abrahatn's  Saerin.e  (UM),  M.muh  ■It.uco- 
thek.  (;»  Ilebekali  a.iJ  Ellezer  lliCM),  Vienna.  S.bonborn- 
BiiHiheln.  (iallerv.  (S)  Isaae  nies..<inK  Jacob  dii:)..!  hnKlaiul, 
Earl  of  l!rowiilow-a  .ollectlon.  Belton  House,  liranthuin.  (9) 
Jaeob  Wrwtllnit  «llli  Ibe  Anffel  llia:i.  Berlin.  IIovmI  (/allery 
(llll  Jacob  ScelMK  Joseph's  Bloixly  Coat  (IMD.  I.oiulon,  har  "t 
Derby's  collection.  (11)  Joseph's  T^vo  Brothen*  SliowjnK  the 
BhKiily  Coat  to  Jacob  Uii-")ib.  St.  I'etersbur!;.  Hennitap-.  lU)  Jo- 
seph's Dream  ll(«l).  Auisterdam,  Six  rolle<-tion.     (Ui)  Jos.>ph 

Ac.  iise.1  by  Poll ir's  Wife  ( KWi.    1 14)  Joseph  Accused  by  I'otl- 

phar's  Wife  (l(I.V)i.St.  Petersburtr,  Herniilaffe.  (l-»  Joseph  Ac- 
cuseil  by  Potiphur's  Wife  iW>r,).  Berlin.  Uoyal  Gallery.  (IC)  Jacob 
nicssluK  the  Sons  of  Joseph  (16V;),  Cassel.  Mnsemn.  (17)  The 
FlndlnK  of  Moses  (lU-t.'>i.  Philadelphia.  John  (J.  Johnson's  col- 
hM'llon  (18)  Moses  Breakinn  the  Tables  of  the  Law  (l(r>l)l, 
P.ei-lin.  Itoyal  (iallery.  ( 111)  Samson's  Wedding  I  lU'.iH),  Dresden, 
Koval  (iallery.  VM  Samson  and  Delilah  (Uai;i.  C'as.sel,  Mu- 
seum.   (21)  Samson  TbreatenlnK  His  Fallicriu-I.iuv  ( li;:ill).  Ber- 


ing Ills  Father's SlRht  noSHS).  Brussels,  Ducd'Aremberg'scollec- 
tlou.     (W)  The  Angel  Itaphael  and  Tobias  (Kill"),  Paris,  Louvre. 

Subjects  fhom  Jkwism  Like  (in  Ciiuo.voi-OfiiCALSEyCEXCEi. 

(44)  Portrait  of  a  Young  Jew  (ItfKi,  Vaims,  Sweden,  Coinit 
Wacbtmelsler's  collection.  (4.'))  Suppliant  Before  a  Priest  (lii:i4i, 
France,  lionnat  Museum,  Bayoune.  (4(1)  Kulibl  w.th  a  White 
Turbiin  (lia"»,  Kngland,  Duke  i>r  Devonshire's colU'ction.Chat.s- 
wcprth.  (17 1  Rabbi  in  High  Turban  (KJfil,  London,  Karl  of  Derby's 
eollection.  Derby  House.  I4S|  liabbi  In  Fur(  loak  (li:i.")i,  Lomlou, 
King  ot  Kngland,  Buckingham  Palace.  (41b  Rabbi  in  a  Wide 
cap  (lli:l">l,  .New  Yi>rk,(  harlesT.  Yerkes' C(dlectlon.  (.Vll  Ralibi 
with  a  Flat  Cap  llifct.'>i,  Kngland,  Royal  (iallery,  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  I."il)  Rabbi  in  a  Broad  Cap  (1(14-'),  Paris,  John  Porge's 
colleclion.  {'(i)  Rabbi  at  a  Slndy-Table  t\M:l).  Builapest,  Na- 
tional (iallery.  I."):!!  Head  ot  Klderly  Jew  In  Sim.ll  Cap  (liJ4:i), 
St.  Petersburg,  Ilermllage.  (.'>41  Rabbi  Sealed,  Willi  Slick  in 
Hand  (lli4-'i).  St,  Petersburg,  IliTluitage.  (.Vn  Rabbi  ,Seat<'d, 
with  a  (iold  Chain  ai]d  Broad-Brimmed  Cap  (Ui4.'ii,  Berlin,  Royal 
(iallerv.  (■')'■')  Rabbi  Sealed,  with  Cane  and  (iold  Chain  (H>4.">), 
Dri'sdell,  Ib>yal  liallery.  I.'o)  Head  of  a  Jew  with  Seamy  Brown 
Beard  and  a  Hark  Cup  (llH.")l,  London,  Larl  ot  Elli-siuere's  col- 


IMEKUIU   OK   A   SVXAUOtilTE   AT   AMSTKllllAM. 
(From  aa  etching  by  R(.-mbranilt.) 


lln.  Royal  Ciallery.  (23)  Samson  Captured  by  the  Philistines 
(ItI2S),  Berlin,  Emperor  ot  (iermauy's  collection,  (23)  The 
BlintUng  of  Samson  (l(JiVi),  Vienna,  Schonborn-Buchheim  Gal- 
lery. 124)  'i'lie  Sacrlllctr  of  Mam>ah  (1(^41 ),  Dresden,  Uoyal  (ial- 
lery. (2.'i)  David  Playing  the  Harp  Before  Saul  (l(>i()),  Frank- 
forl-<m-the-Main,  Sliidel  Institut.  (21!)  David  Ploying  the  Harp 
Before  SanI  (IMm),  The  Hague,  A.  Bredlus'  collection.  (27)  The 
Recom-Iliallon  Between  David  and  Alsalom  (I(i42),  St.  Peters- 
burg, Herudtiige.  (2Ki  Batb-sheba  at  the  Bath  (lli'>4),  Paris, 
I.iinvre.  1211)  Batb-shelm  After  the  Bath  (lli4:i).  The  Hague, 
Bartin  S(eengraeht  van  Dnivetiwoorde's  colleclion.  (:iOl  Ahasu- 
erus  and  Haman  at  Kslher's  Feast  (Itiijd),  Moscow,  RumianlzolT 
Museum.  Cili  Hamau  Begging  for  Mercy  Before  Esther  (llilu), 
Bucharest,  King  of  Ituinanla's  eollection.  (:!2)  Fall  of  Ilaimin 
(lUtrn,  St.  Petersburg,  Hermltuge.  (S))  Jeremiah  Mourningthe 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem  (lii^tO),  St.  Petersburg,  Count  Sergei 
Stroganoff's  collection.  i'M)  Fca.stof  Belshazzar  (l(>:i4),  England, 
Earl  of  Derby'scollectlon.  Knowsli'y  House.  CI.'))  Daniel's  Dream 
(lll')(il,  Berlin,  Royal  (iallery.  CM)  Susanna  at  the  Bath  (1047), 
I'arls,  Louvre.  (;t7)Susannaatthe  Bath  (l(>:i7),The  Hague,  Royal 
(iallery.  CIS)  Susanna  and  the  Klders  Il(>t7),  Berlin,  Uoyal  (ial- 
lery. CO)  Thi-  lleail  of  Susanna  (lli47),  Paris,  Leon  Bonnafs 
colli'ctlon.  (4()i  Tobit  anil  His  Wife  (WiO),  Kngland,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Cook's  collection,  Richmond.  (41)  Toblt  Discovers  His 
Wife's  Theft  (lB4.Ji,  Berlin,  Royal  Gallery.     (42)  Tobias  Uestor- 


lecllon,  Briilgewaterhousc.  (.')R)  Head  ot  EldiTly  .lew  In  a  Fur 
Cap  (lil4.')l.  Paris,  Louvre,  (."ifli  Bu.sl  of  a  Bearded  Jew  (li;4(i), 
Kngland,  Earl  Cowper's  collection,  Panshanger.  ((10)  Head  ot 
a  Young  Jew  In  Skull-Cap  (1I14(;),  Berhn,  Royal  (iallery.  ((il) 
Jewish  Dcjctor  (Ephralm  Hezeklah  Bueno;  see  Jew.  E.vcvc. 
III.  422).  (1)2)  Head  of  a  Young  Jew  with  a  Red  Beard  ( lll.">."i), 
Phlluilelphla,  John  (i.  Johnson's  collection.  ()i:ii  Rabbi  with 
Black  Beard  (lii.">7),  London,  National  (iallery.  ((i4i  Blind  Jew 
(POT),  Amsterdam,  Royal  Gallery.  ((I'l)  Young  Rabbi  with 
Black  Skull-Cap  (l(i(il),  Paris,  Rudolf  Kahn's  colleclion. 

Tlic  fiillowing  subjects  iiuiiitcil  liy  licinlii'aiull 
ar(3  known  only  iu  engravings; 

(fifi)  Jewish  McH'hant.  (07)  Jewish  Priest,  engraved  by  Van 
Bergen.  (liSi  Rabbi,  engraved  by  G.  F.  Schmidt,  Reedel,  and 
Wright.  («))  Rabbi,  engraved  by  W.  Baillle.  (7iii  Rablii,  en- 
graved by  Cooper,  In  the  collection  ot  the  Duke  of  Bucklngliani. 
(71)  Mana.s.seh  ben  Israel  at  the  Age  ot  Thirty-live,  painted  in 
1('>4.'>,  engraved  by  J.  G.  Hertel.  (72|  Jewish  MeiclianI  la  c-opy 
of  that  In  SI.  Petersburg),  the  so-called  "  Manas.si.h  ben  Israel  " 
In  the  Schleissheiin  Gallery,  engraved  by  Kellerhoven.  (7;i)  Jew 
(mezzotint),  engraved  by  J.  Stolker.  (74)  Abraham.  (7.5)  Lot. 
(76)  Jacob.     (77  and  78)  Elisha. 

Well  known,  also,  is  a  picture  railed  the  "Jewish 
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Bride,"  in  tlie  Rijksmuseum  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land; but  tliis  work  does  not  sliow  any  Jewisli 
elianir-teristics,  and  has  received  its  popular  name 
witliout  reason.  Another  picture  (also  called  by 
the  same  title),  in  the  Liclitenslein  collection  at  Vi- 
enna, is  generally  accepted  as  a  portrait  of  Hem- 
hrandt's  sister  (KiS:?).  A  portrait  of  Rembrandt's 
father,  entitled  "  Philo,  the  Jew,"  is  in  the  Ferdi- 
nandeum  at  Innsbruck  (1630). 

Bini.ior.RAPHY:  Graelz,  Hist.  v.  :»-39;  Adier.  ^1  Umnnqc  In 
Mcmtsneli  hen  Israel,  in  Tnnisurliuus  nf  the  Jeieisti  Hi^- 
I'liietil  Si'Cietii  i)f  Kiiulaiiit.  \s'X\-'M  ;  Kay.siTlinir,  Meiiait^e 
lien  Israel  :  Sein  Lelie)i  ami  }\'irl.en,in  Jainhueli  flirdic 
(Jeseli.  ittr  Juden  uail  ilis.Iuilenttnlms.  ii.  lll.'j.  I,i-i|i.^i'-.  1S61 : 
irk'ni,  liiht.  Esp.-Port.-Juil.  p.  Tu.  s.v.  3/*7i((.^.^Wj  Inn  Israel; 
Biide.  Stintien  zar  (Jeseli.  tier  llnllihitlisihen  Malerci, 
Urunswick,  ISSi:  idem.  The  Cunijihte  iVorhsni  Urnihranilt. 
Paris,  ls%;  Rovinski,  _L'rENi'?r  (Jrtive  lie  }irnihrandt,St. 
Pt4ersburff,  19d(l;  Ciielni)edia  of  Painters  ami  Paintitius, 
NVw  York,  1892 ;  Lucien  Widf,  Me  nasseh  hen  Isracrs  Missnyn 
tn  Ulirer  Crnnncell,  l.andi'n.  I'.itn  (in  which  botb  of  Rem- 
brandt's pictures  uf  Maiiasseb  are  reproduced). 
D.  F.  T.  H. 

REMENTI,  EDUARD  :  Hungarian  violinist ; 
born  in  Kgcd.  Hungary,  \K]();  died  at  New  York, 
May  lo,  1898.  He  studied  under  Bohm  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatoriutu  from  1843  to  18-1.5.  Ban- 
ished from  Austria  for  particiiiation  in  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  1848,  he  went  to  tlie  United 
States,  where  for  live  yeai'S  he  led  the  life  of  an 
itinerant  plaj-er.  After  his  return  to  Europe  in 
18.")3  he  sojourned  for  a  time  at  Weimar,  where  he 
received  the  benefit  of  Liszt's  instruction.  In  1854 
he  became  solo  violinist  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  ob- 
tain(;d  his  amnesty  in  1860  and  returned  to  Hungarj', 
being  soon  afterwai'd  apiiointcd  soloist  to  the  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  In  ISG.'J  he  made  a  brilliant 
tour  through  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. From  1871  to  1877  he  was  in  ParLs,  whence 
two  )'ears  later  he  proceedi'd  to  London  and  then 
to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  A 
concert  tour  round  the  world  was  undertaken  by 
him  in  1886,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Japan, 
China,  Cochin-Cliina,  and  the  Cape  (jf  Good  Hope. 

Iicmen3'i  made  nunierou.-i  transcriptions  of  piano- 
forte pieces,  such  as  Chopin's  waltzes,  polonaises. 
and  mazurkas,  and  pieces  by  Bach,  Scluil)ert,  and 
others,  all  of  which  were  pulilished  under  the  title  f)f 
"Xouvelle  Ecole  du  Violon."  His  best  original 
composition  is  his  violin  concerto. 

EinLiocRAPHY :  Baker.  Bio(;.  Diet,  of  Mnsicians;  Riemann, 
Muftlt-Lexiktin ;  Pallas  Lcximn. 
s.  J.   So. 

REMNANT  OF  ISRAEL  ("she'erit  Yisrael" 
or  "slie'ar"):  Concept  of  frecjuentoccurrence  in  the 
utterances  of  the  Prophets,  and  closely  interwoven 
in  their  peculiar  construction  of  Israel's  history  and 
<lestiny.  The  ideals  indicated  in  the  name  of  Isa- 
iah's son  Shear-jashub  (I.sa.  vii.  3).  Israel,  steeped 
in  sin  and  disloyal  to  Ynwii,  will  be  severely  chas- 
tised. The  hostile  nations,  indeed,  are  the  execu- 
tioners of  a  deep,  divine  plan  (eomp.  Isa.  x.  5). 
Many,  even  the  greater  jiart,  of  Israel  will  fall  or  be 

carried  away.     The  remnant  will  be 

'Vie'w         .saved  and  will  return  (Isa.  x.  20,  21). 

of  Isaiah.    In  Isaiah's  faith  the  imjiregnability  of 

Jerusalem  and  the  indestructibility  of 
Israel  are  unshakable  and  fundamental  elements. 
His    doctrine    of    the    remnant    is,    in    the    main. 


centered  in  them  (Isa.  x.  23,  where  the  better  read- 
ing would  be-]Dy  niD'  DK;  for  if,  or  since,  "Yliwii 
is  with  thee,  O  Israel,"  as  the  .sand  by  the  sea  will 
be  Shear-jashub,  I  he  remnant  that  will  repent  and 
be  saved).  This  rcTnnant  will  no  longer  rely  upon 
alliances  with  the  surroiniding  nations,  but  upon 
YinvH  (Isa.  x.  20). 

The  process  by  which  this  remnant  is  separaleil  is 
likened  to  the  gathering  of  grapes  or  the  shaking  of 
an  olive-tree,  the  result  being  that  some  of  the  fruit 
is  left.  But  though  those  who  survive  will  be  few 
in  number,  they  shall  be  "called  holv  "  (Isii.  iv.  3, 
xvii.  6). 

Isaiah's  contemporary  Micali  (if  the  pa.ssagcs 
really  belong  to  him;  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  the  utterances  of  lat'.r  ipocalyptie  .seers)  pro- 
claims the  .same  doctrine.  Exili-d  Israel  will  still 
have  a  remnant  free  to  influence,  for  good  or  evil. 
its  surroundings,  and  this  remnant  will  be  gathered 
again  (.Micah  ii.  12,  v.  6,  7). 

Zephauiah  (during  the  reign  of  Jo.siah) apparently 
identities  this  remnant  with  llic  "meek"  of  tlielancl. 
It  has  found  a  refuge  and  nutans  of  escape  on  the 
great  and   terrible   day  <if  juilgment,  and  to  it  is 
promised  the  rulership  of  the  I'liilistine  coast-dis- 
tricts (Zeph.  il.  3,  7).    This  renuiant  "of  the  lioii.se  of 
Judah"  will  be  visited  by  Viiwii.  and  their  capiiv- 
ity  will  return.     This  "remnant  of  Yiiwn's  people" 
will  also   despoil   discomfited  Amnion   and   Moab. 
In   Zeph.   ii.  9   this   "she'erit"   interchanges   with 
"jetcr  goy  "  in  the  .second  half.     In  tbe  third  chap- 
ter of  Zephaniah,  which,  however,  bears  every  in- 
dication of  being  post-exilic,  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
"a  poor  and  needy  people"  (Ilebr.),  is  described  as 
not  committing  iniqiiily,  as  speaking  only  the  truth, 
and  as  living  in  blissful  pastoral  [leaceand  security. 
Jeremiali  makes  most  elaborate  use  of  the  theory. 
The  prophet  foresees  that  Judah  is  doomed  to  cap- 
tivity;  but  he  is  c<iuall_v  certain  that  a  remnant  will 
survive.     This  remnant  will  have  to  endure  much. 
It   will  be  gleaned  as  thorouglily  as 
Applica-     a   vine  (Jcr.   vi.  9).     It   is  described 
tion  by      as  "the   reniniuit  of   my  flock."  and 
Jeremiah,    is  promised  icstoration  and  increase- 
(Jer.   xxiii.   3).     This  remnant  is  the 
subject  of  a  most  fervent,  but  jubilant,  prayer  for 
succor  (Jer.  xxxi.  7).     The  remnant  is  the  people  of 
God  (ib.).     Jeremiah  emiiloys  the  phrase  also  in  the 
sense  of  "those  that  escaped  deportation  "  (.ler.  xlii. 
15,  19). 

Ezekiel  is  moved  by  the  signs  of  destruction  to 
ask  whether  "the  remnant"  of  Israel  will  not  be 
spared  (Ezck.  ix.  8.  xi.  13).  The  context  shows 
that  for  Ezekiel  the  phrase  has  the  value  of  a  tech- 
nical term  connoting  the  congregation  of  Israi-I.  the 
exiles;  and  in  Ilaggai  it  has  the  same  force,  denoting 
the  common  people,  the  congregation,  as  distinct 
from  the  princes  and  priests  (Hag.  i.  12,  ii.  2). 

This  congregation,  or  remnant,  of  Israi  1,  aicord- 
ing  to  the  critical  school,  is  identical  with  the  loyal 
Hasidim  (the  "meek."  the  "poor")  so  ofliii  nfeired 
to  in  the  Psalms,  the  martyrs  during  the  Maccabean 
rebellion,  the  "servants  of  Yiiwii."  who.  when  the 
Maccabean  princes  proved  false,  remained  true  to 
their  God.  Slany  of  the  pas.sages  aliribuled  to 
Isaiah.   Zephaniah.  and  Micah  .ire  assigned  by  the 
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critics  to  unknown  writers  of  post-exilic  and  Macca- 
bean  times  (coniii.  Dulini,  "Jesaia,"  2(1  ed.,  p.  7u, 
GOttingcn,  1U02).  , 

The  phrase  "  remnant  of  Israel     (  she  ent   \  Is- 
rael ")  has  come  to  be  a  favorite  name  for  Jewish 
congregalii>ns.  as  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  congre- 
gation in  Xew  York. 
.1. 

KENAN,  JOSEPH  ERNEST  (idinmonly 
ku.iwM  iis  Ernest  Kenan) :  Freiifh  Siniitic  scholar 
and  thinker;  born  at  TrOguier  Feb.  23.  1823;  died 
at  Paris  Oct.  2,  1S02.  Destined  for  tlie  iirieslhood, 
he  felt  in  1H42,  after  the  study  of  German  philos- 
ophy and  Semitic  philology,  that  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  continue  his  training  for  that  olliee.  His 
"Histoire  Generale  des  Lar.gups  Semiti(iues.'' p"')- 
lished  in  18o.5,  founded  his  reputation  as  an  Orien- 
talist, and  especially  attracted  attention  by  his  view 
that  the  Semitic  peoples  have  a  natural  Ijent  toward 
monotheism.  A  voyage  to  Syria  (1861),  undertukcu 
for  seientitic  purposes,  luepiired  the  way  for  his 
"Vie  do  Jesus"  (1863),  in  which,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  a  purely  historical  treatment  was  applied  to 
the  subject.  This  led  to  his  suspension  and  final 
rejection  from  his  professorship  of  Hebrew  in  the 
College  de  France,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  S. 
Munk. 

Kenan's  "Vie  de  Jesus"  was  the  first  volume  of  a 
history  of  Christianity  down  to  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  which  occupied  his  attention  up  to  1878. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  been  restored  (1870)  by  the 
republic  to  his  Hebrew  professorship,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  a  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel  in  live  volumes,  the  last  two, 
published  posthumously,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
conunon  era  and  thus  connecting  it  with  his  other 
series.  In  his  history  Ik;  adopted  Ewald's  views  of 
the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  regarded  th(^ 
Prophets  somewhat  as  sid)lime  socialists.  In  addi- 
tion, Renan  published  translations  of  Job  (18.")0), 
Canticles  (1860).  and  Kcclesiastcs  (1882).  His  "  Mis- 
sion de  Phenicie"  (1874)  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  Phenician  civilization;  and  he  was 
practically  the  foun<ler  of  the  "Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Semiticarum."  for  which  he  edited  the  first 
volume,  on  Phenician  inscriptions.  Further,  he 
edited  the  sections  on  the  French  rabbis  contributed 
to  the  "Histoire  IJtteraire  de  la  France"  (vols. 
xxviii.,  xxxi.)  by  A.  Neubauer,  and  made  use  of  the 
latter's  Talmudic  knowledge  both  in  his  "Vie  de 
Jesus"  and  in  the  subsequent  volumes  of  his  his- 
tory, being  the  first  savant  to  do  so.  In  1883  Renan 
delivered  in  Paris  two  discourses,  on  "  Le  Judaisme 
Comme  Race  et  Comme  Religion  "  and  "Le  Juda- 
isme et  le  Christianisme  "  respectively;  he  contrib- 
uted also  to  the  "Revue  des  Etudes  Juivcs." 

BUd.iooRAPHV;  ,T.  Jaoobs.  In  ArruUmji,  Oct.  ."i,  1K1)2 ;  M.Tiann- 
sti'ter.  Life  of  Erncsl  Hcnan,  London,  1896 ;  Levy.  Ln  Su<i<i- 
liniiue  ct  M.  Renan  (a  reply  to  the  Vie  de  Jesus),  Lun^vlUe, 
18«3. 
T.  J. 
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REPENTANCE    (Ilcbr.   "teshubah"):    The 
noun  occurs  only  in  post-Biblical  literature,  but  it  is 


derived  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Bible.  Maimon- 
ides'  dictum,  "All  the  prophets  preach  repentance" 
("Yad,"  Teshubah,  vii.  .')).  echoes  the  opiui(m  of 
Talmudic  authority  (Ber,  34b).— Biblical  Data:  In 
Biblical  as  well  as  post-Biblical  literature  n  peutance 
is  postulated  as  the  indisiieiisable  condition  (m 
which  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  of  every  individual  man,  de- 
pend (Gen.  iv.  7;  Lev.  iv.,  v.;  Deut.  iv.  30,  xxx.2; 
I  Kings  viii.  33,  48;  Iloseaxiv.  2;  Jer.  iii.  13,  xxxi. 
18,  XXX vi.  3;  Ezek.  xviii.  30-32;  Isii.  liv.  22,  Iv. 
0-10;  Joel  ii.  13;  Jonah  ii.  10). 

The  full  nu'aiiingof  repentance,  according  to  Jew- 
ish doctrine,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  term  "teshu- 
bah" (lit.  "return ";  from  the  verb 
Scope  and  ait;-).  This  implies;  (1)  All  transgres- 
Function.  siou  and  sin  are  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table conse(iuence  of  man's  straying 
from  God  and  His  laws  (comp.  Deut.  xi.  26-28;  Isa. 
i.  4;  Jer.  ii.  13,  xvi.  11;  Ezek.  xviii.  30).  (2)  It  is 
man's  destiny,  and  therefore  his  duty,  to  be  with 
God  as  God  is  with  him.  (3)  It  is  within  the  power 
of  every  man  to  redeem  himself  from  sin  by  reso- 
lutely breaking  away  from  it  and  turning  to  God, 
whose  loving-kindness  is  ever  extended  to  the  re- 
turning sinner.  "Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts;  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him;  and  to  our  God,  for  lie  will  abun<lantly  [lar- 
don"  (Isa.  Iv.  7;  comp.  Jer.  iii.  12;  Ezek.  xviii.  33; 
Joel  ii.  13).  (4)  Because  "there  is  not  a  just  man 
upon  earth,  thatdoeth  good,  and  sinueth  not  "  (Eccl. 
vii.  30;  I  Kings  viii.  46),  every  mortal  stands  in 
need  of  this  insistence  on  his  "  return  "  to  God. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  distinguishes  between  of- 
fenses against  God  and   offenses  against  man.     In 
the  first  case  the  manifestation  of  re- 
Manifesta-  peutance  consists  in  :  (1)  Confessionof 
tions  of      one's  sin  before  God  (Lev.  v.  .T;  Num. 
Re-  V.  7),  the  essential  part  of  which,  ac- 

pentance.  cording  to  rabbinical  interpretation 
(Yoma  87b;  JIaimonides,  l.r.  i.  1),  is 
the  solemn  promise  and  firm  resolve  not  to  commit 
the  same  sin  again.  (3)  The  offering  of  the  legally 
prescribed  sacrifice  (Lev.  v.  1-20).  Offenses  against 
man  require,  in  addition  to  confession  and  sacrifice, 
restitution  in  full  of  whatever  has  been  wrongfully 
obtained  or  withheld  from  one's  fellow  man,  with 
one-fifth  of  its  value  added  thereto  (Lev.  v.  20-26). 
It  the  wronged  man  has  died,  restitution  must  be 
made  to  his  iieir;  if  he  has  no  heir,  it  must  be  given 
to  the  priest  who  officiates  at  the  sacrifice  made  for 
the  remission  of  the  sin  (Num.  v.  7-9). 

Other  manifestations  of  repentance  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  are;  pouring  out  water  (I  Sam.  vii.  6;  ac- 
cording to  the  Targum  symbolizing  the  pouring  out 
of  one's  heart  before  God;  comp.  Yer.  Taan,  68d; 
Midr.  Teh.  cxix.;Lam.  ii.  19);  prayer  (II  Sam.  xii. 
16) ;  self-aflliction,  as  fasting,  tearing  the  upiier  gar- 
ment, and  wearing  sackcloth;  sitting  and  sleeping 
on  the  ground  (I  Kings  xxi.  27;  Joel  ii.  13;  Jonah 
iii.  5;  Neh.  ix.  1).  The  Prophets  disparaged  all 
such  outer  manifestations  of  repentance,  insisting 
rather  on  a  complete  change  of  the  sinner's  mental 
and  spiritual  attitude.  They  demanded  a  regenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  i.e..  a  determined  turning  from  sin 
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and  returning  to  God  bj-  striving  after  righteousness. 

"O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God;  for  thou 

Last  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.    Take  with  you  words, 

and  return  unto  the  Lord:  say  unto 

Prophetic    him.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  ac- 

Con-  cept  us  graciously  ;  so  will  we  render 

ception.  as  bullocks  the  ofTerings  of  our 
lips"  (Hos.  xiv.  1-2,  Hebr.).  "Rend 
your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  your  God:  for  he  is  gracious  and  full  of 
compassion,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy, 
and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil"  (Joel  ii.  13,  R.  V.). 
"Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  where- 
by ye  have  transgressed  ;  and  make  you  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit:  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel?"  (Ezek.  xviii.  31;  comp.  Ps.  li.  and  Jer. 
xxiv.  7). 

Rabbinical  View  :  All  that  the  Bible  teaches 

of  repentance  has  been  greatly  amplified  in  rabbin- 
ical literature.  Repentance  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  existence  of  this  world,  so  that  it  was 
one  of  the  seven  provisions  which  God  made  before 
the  Creation  (Pes.  54a;  Ned.  39b;  Gen.  R.  i.).  "The 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  said  to  Elijah,  'Be- 
hold, the  precious  gift  which  I  have  bestowed  on 
my  world:  though  a  man  sinneth  again  and  again, 
but  returneth  in  penitence,  I  will  receive  him' " 
(Yer.  Sanh.  2Sb).  "Great  is  repentance:  it  brings 
healing  into  the  world  "  ;  "  it  reaches  to  the  throne 
of  God"  (comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  5);  "it  brings  redemp- 
tion" (comp.  Isa.  lix.  20);  "it  prolongs  man's  life" 
(comp.  Ezek.  xviii.  21;  Yoma  86a,  b).  "Repent- 
ance and  works  of  charity  are  man's  intercessors 
before  God's  throne"  (Shab.  32a).  Sincere  repent- 
ance is  equivalent  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
the  restoration  of  the  altar,  and  the  offering  of  all 
the  sacrifices  (Pesik.,  ed.  Ruber,  xxv.  158;  Lev.  R. 
vii. ;  Sanh.  43b).  Sincere  repentance  is  manifested 
when  the  same  temptation  to  sin,  under  the  same 
conditions,  is  ever  after  resolutely  resisted  (Yoma 
86b;  "Ya(l,"Teshubah,  ii.  1-2).  "He that  confesses 
his  sin  and  still  clings  to  it  is  likened  to  a  man  that 
holds  in  his  hand  a  defiling  object;  though  he  bath- 
eth  in  all  the  waters  of  the  world  he  is  not  cleansed ; 
but  the  moment  he  casteth  the  defiling  object  from 
him  a  single  bath  will  cleanse  him,  as  it  is  said 
(Prov.  xxviii.  13):  '  Whoso confesseth  and  forsaketh 
them  [his  sins]  shall  have  mercy'"  (Ta'an.  16a; 
"Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  3). 

Repentance  is  the  prerequisite  of  all  atonement 
(Yoma  viii.  8;  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.  1).     The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment derives  its  great  significance   only  from   the 
fact  that  it  is  the  culmination  of  the  ten  penitential 
days  witli  which  the  Jewish  religious 
Pre-  year  begins ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  no 

requisite     avail  without  repentance  (Yoma  viii. 

of  Atone-    8;   Sifra,  Emor.  xiv.).     Though  man 

ment.         ought  to  be  penitent  every  day  (Ab. 

ii.  10;   Shab.  153a),  the  first  ten  days 

of  every  year  are  the  acceptable  time  announced  hy 

the  prophet  (Isa.  Iv.  6):  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he 

may  be  found,  call  ye  UDon  him  while  he  is  near" 

(R.H.  18a;  "Yad,"Yc  ii.  6).     Repentance  and  the 

Day  of  Atonement  absolve  from  sins  against  God ; 

from  sins  against  our  fellow  man  they  absolve  only 

when  restitution  has  been  made  and  the  pardon  of 


the  offended  party  has  been  obtained  (Yoma  87a; 
"Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  9). 

No  man  need  despair  on  account  of  his  sins,  for 
every  penitent  sinner  is  graciously  received  hy  his 
heavenly  Father  and  forgiven.  "The  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  name,  said  to  Jeremiah:  "Go,  tell 
Israel  that  they  return.'  Jeremiah  told  them.  Said 
Israel:  'With  what  countenance  shall  we  come  be- 
fore God?  Are  not  these  hills  and  mountains,  on 
which  we  served  other  gods,  standing  tliere?  We 
are  overwhelmed  with  shame.'  Jeremiah  brought 
back  to  God  what  they  had  said.  Again  God  sjiid 
to  Jeremiah:  '  Go,  tell  them,  if  ye  return  to  me,  do 
ye  not  return  to  your  Father  in  heaven?  As  it  is 
said,  "For  I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is 
my  first-born  "'"  (Jer.  xxxi.  9;  Pesik.,  ed.  Buber, 
xxv.  165).  Nor  is  it  ever  too  late,  even  on  the 
daj'  of  death,  to  return  to  God  with  sincere  repent- 
ance (Kid.  40b;  "  Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  1),  for  "as  the  sea  is 
always  open  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  cleanse 
himself,  so  are  the  gates  of  repentance  always  open 
to  the  sinner"  (Pesik.,  ed.  Buber,  xxv.  157;  Deut. 
R.  ii.  ;  Jlidr.  Teh.  Ixiii.),  and  the  hand  of  God  is 
continually  stretched  out  to  receive  him  (Pes.  119a; 
Deut.  R.  ii.).  Nay,  the  repentant  sinner  attains  a 
more  exalted  spiritual  eminence  than  he  who  has 
never  sinned  (Ber.  34b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  vii.  4).  It  is 
therefore  a  grievous  sin  to  taunt  the  repentant  sin- 
ner by  recalling  his  former  sinful  ways  (B.  M.  58b ; 
"Yad,"?.c.  vii.  8). 

Bibliography  :  Maimonldes,  Tad,  TcKhnhah  :  Hamhuiyer, 
R.  B.  T.  i.  201,  li.  S6;  Bacher,  Ag.  Index,  s.v.  Busse  (Raoa). 
K.  M.   SCHL. 

In  Biblical  Hebrew  the  idea  of  repentance  is  rep- 
resented by  two  verbs  —  "shub"  (to  return)  and 
"niham"  (to  feel  sorrow;  comp.  Job  xli'.  6.  "I  .  .  . 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"  and  Joel  ii.  14,  "he  will 
return  and  repent ") — but  by  no  substantive.  The 
underlying  idea  has  been  adequately  expressed  in 
Greek  by  /^(rui-oia,  a  word  which  denotes  "change  of 
mind  and  heart."  The  idea,  however,  is  peculiarly 
Jewish,  so  much  so  that  its  ethical  force  is  kjst  in 
the  Christian  dogma  of  the  atoning  Christ  (see  the 
note  of  Franz  Delitzsch  quoted  by  Jlontefiore  in  "J. 
Q.  R."  xvi.  212).  In  fact,  where  Paulinism  speaks  of 
a  "saving  grace  "  of  God  through  Christ  (see  S.Mi. 
OF  Taksus),  Judaism  emphasizes  the  redeeming 
power  of  teshubah,  which  is  nothing  else  than  man's 

self-redemption  from  the  thraldom  of 

Power  of     sin.     Wisdom   says,   "Evil   pursueth 

Teshubali.    sinners"   (Prov.   xiii.   21);    Prophecy 

says.  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die"  (Ezek.  xviii.  20);  but  the  Holy  One.  blessed  be 
He,  savs,  "Let  the  sinner  repent  and  he  will  be  par- 
doned" (Yer.  Jfak.  ii.  31d;  Pesik.  1.58a). 

The  entire  history  of  mankind  is  accordingly 
viewed  by  the  Rabbis  in  the  light  of  repentance. 
"  God  waits  for  every  sinner,  be  he  as  wicked  as 
Pharaoh,  until  he  repents"  (Ex.  R.  ix.  9,  xii.  1);  He 
waits  also  for  the  heathen  nations  (Cant.  R.  v.  16; 
Weber's  "  JUdische  Theologie  "  [p.  67]  misrepresents 
the  facts).  God  waited  before  He  ilestroyed  the 
generation  of  the  Flood,  the  generation  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  men  of-  Sodom,  and  the 
Eiryptians.  giving  them  timetorepent(5Iek.,  Beslial- 
lah'  Shirah.5;  Gen.  R.  xxxii.  10.  xxxviii.  13.  xlix.  10- 
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11;  Wisdom  xii.  10-20).  So  Gml  sent  Aliraliiiin  to 
Iciul  till'  liciitlic'ii  worlil  to  icpcntuiice  (Geii.  H.  xxx. 
5);  iiiul  llu'  Messiah,  accoiilir.g  to  one  rabbi,  is  called 
"lladrali"  because  he  shall  lead  all  mankind  to  le- 
]ienl  of  llieir  sins  belore  God  (Cant.  vii.  u.  villi 
reference  lo  Zeeh.  ix.  1). 

'•  AH  the  prophels  were  ineaclieis  of  repentance  '' 
(coinp.  Jer.  iv.  1  :  Isa.  Iv.  G),  "  Imt  Ilosca  was  most 
emphatic   and    persnasive"  (Pcsik.    K.   44).     Noah 
preaihed  ri'penlance  to  the  generation  of  the  Flood 
(Saiili.  lOya),  and  in  Ihe  Sibyllines  (i.  IS.VSHl)  he  is 
especially  represented  as  "the  preacher  of  repent- 
ance "  iKi/fiii  /irravoiar)  to  the  corrupt  heullien  world. 
Possibly  theGreekand  the  Fiatin  versionsof  Ben  Sira 
(xliv.  11!)  have  preserved  the  original  form.     "  Enoch 
was  a  teacher  of  repentance   to   the 
Preachers    heathen"  (comp.  Wisdom  iv.  10),  al- 
of  Re-        though  Philo  ("De  Abrahamo,"  §  S) 
pentance.     speaks  of  him  as  "a  tyiic  of  repent- 
ant sinner  who  changed  from  a  worse 
to  a  heller  mode  of  life"  (comp.  Gen.  R.   xxv.).     A 
similar  tradition,  preserved  only  in  Cliiistianize<l  and 
Wohaminedani/.ed  forms  (Vita  Ad;e  et  Evjc,  ii.  15- 
22:    Koran,  surah  vii.  57-76),  regarded  all  the  pred- 
eces.sors   and   successors  of  Noah   as   preachers   of 
rrpenlancelo  their  generations.    Moses  also  preached 
repentance,  promising  the  people  redemption  upon 
the  condition  that  they  would  repent  (I^hilo.  "  I)c 
E.\ecrationihiis,"SS'^-9;  Pesik.  K.  44.  with  reference 
lo  Dent.  xxx.  2-3;  comp.  Lckah  Tob  iitl  Inc.). 

All  the  great  sinners  in  the  iJible  are  iireseuted  in 
the  Maggadah  as  types  of  repentance.     Not  Adam, 
who  tried  to  cover  his  transgressions 
Great        (Gen.  iii.  12)  and  did  not  forthwith  re- 
Types  of     i)ent.  but  Cain,  whoconfes.scd  and  for- 
Re-  sook  his  evil  way  (Gen.  iv.  13-16);  not 

pentance.  Saul,  who  tried  to  cover  his  sin  (I  Sam. 
XV.  14).  but  David,  who  confessed  and 
forsook  sin  (II  Sam.  xii.  13),  obtained  mercy  (Midr. 
Tell.  c.  with  reference  to  Prov.  xxviii.  13).  Cain 
the  transgressor  was  made  "a  sign  "  for  repentant 
sinners  (Gen.  H.  xxii.),  and  through  him  his  father, 
Adam,  learned  of  the  elticient  power  of  repentance 
(Midr.  Teh.  l.f.  ;  comp.  Wisdom  x.  1).  Thus  Adam 
is  descril)ed  as  a  great  penitent,  devoting  himself 
for  weeks,  together  with  Eve,  to  fasting  and  doing 
lienaiice  in  the  waters  of  Gihon,  Tigris,  or  Jordan 
(I'irke  I{.  El.  XX. ;  Vita  Ache  el  Eva',  vii  G-8).  I.shimiel 
likewise  was  reiieiilant  (B.  B.  161);  Gen.  P.  xxx.). 

Othertypes  of  rc'pentance  for  the  haggadist  were: 
Peuben  (Pesik.  1591);  Gen.  K.  Ixxxii.  12,  Ixxxiv. 
18;  comp.  Shab.  55b;  Test.  Pair.,  Heuben,  1);  Achan 
(Josh.  vii.  1-20),  who  showed  repentants  the  way 
by  confession  (Lev.  P.,  with  reference  to  Ps.  1.  23); 
David,  who  by  his  repentance  has  become  a  teacher 
and  witness  to  all  repentant  sinners  ("Ah.  Zarah  41)- 
5a;  Midr.  Teh.  xl.  2.  Ii.  3;  Tanna  debe  Eliyahu  P. 
ii.).  Aliab  is  a  type  of  irpentance  (Yer.  ,Sanh.  x. 
2Hb;  Pe.sik.  1601));  Manasseh  is  depicted  in  the  oldest 
Midrasli  as  the  typical  i)eniteiit  sinner.  Especially 
signilicant  are  his  words  in  the  Prayer  of  Jlanasses: 
"Thou,  O  Lord,  .  .  .  hast  pi-on)ised  repentance  and 
forgiveness  to  them  that  have  sinned  against  Thee, 
.  .  .  that  they  Diay  be  saved";  not  "to  the  just,  as 
to  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  have  not 
sinned  against  Thee:   but  .  .  .  unto  me  Unit  am  a 


sinner"  (Yer.  Sauh.  I.r. ;  Sanh.  103a.  b;  Pesik.  162a: 
see  DrnASCAMA;  Manasskii).  Yokuriiah  (Pesik. 
162-163;  Lev.  R.  X.  5)  and  Josiah  (Shab.  56li)  weie 
rcpcMl  ant  sinners.  God  endeavored  to  pei-suade  Jeici- 
l)nam  I.  lo  repenl,  but  he  refusi'd  to  do  so  (Suiih. 
101a).  However,  lie;ilhen  like  Balaam  repenled 
(Num.  R.  XX.  15);  Hahal)  the  liarlot  bi'came  a  peni- 
tent sinner(TannaiIeb(!  Eliyahu  Zuta  xxii.);  and  tl)e 
men  of  Nineveh  became  types  of  repentance  (Pesik. 
161a).  God  forgave  the  people  of  Israel  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf  only  that  they  might  teach  the 
world  repentance  ('.Ui.  Zarah  4b). 

The  taniiiiitic  period  al.so  had,  in  Eleazar  ben 
Diirdaia,  the  type  of  a  ])enilenl  sinner  whose  sin  and 
repentance  became  an  object  of  popular  legend 
('Ab.  Zarah  17b).  In  Ihe  ainoraic  i)eriod  such  tyi)es 
were  furnished  by  Resh  Lakish  (Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.), 
liy  Abba,  the  father  of  R.  Jeremiah  b.  Abba,  anil  by 
Ihe  exilarcli  'L'kban  b.  Nehemiah  (Shab.  55b). 

All  are  <'ncoiiraged  by  God  to  repent  excepting  him 
who  sins  vvilh  the  intention  of  repenting  afterward 
( Vonia  viii.  !);  comp.  Amon),  or  him  who  persists  in 
his  wickeihicss  (Yonia  W!b;  Ex.  R.  xi.  2-3;  .Midi-. 
Teh.  i..  end).  Repentance  is  especially  useless  for 
him  who  by  his  teaching  and  example 
Nature  of  has  caused  others  to  sin  (Ab.  v.  26; 
Re-  Sanh.  1071));  hence  the  heavenly  voice, 

pentance.  "All  ye  backsliding  children  rei)eut, 
except  Al.ier"  (Elishab.  Abuyah  :  Hag. 
15a).  Gehazi  was  not  allowed  to  repent  (Sotah  47a). 
As  long  as  man  lives  he  may  repent,  but  there  is 
no  repentance  after  death,  only  submissive  accept- 
ance of  God's  punitive  justice  (Ecel.  R.  i.  15,  vii. 
15:  Pirke  R.  El.  xliii.:  Rulh  R.  i.  17;  Shal).  32a; 
'Er.  19a:  YulU.,  Isa.  xxvi.  2).  Wlierefoie  R.  Elie- 
zer  said:  "Repent  one  da}'  before  death  "(.\b.  ii. 
10)— that  is.  every  day  (Shab.  153a;  Eccl.  R.  i\.  8, 
where  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  servants 
by  R.  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  is  given  in  illustration). 
The  rigliteous  repent  for  every  sin  they  have  com- 
mitted (Ex.  R.  xxiii.  3);  the  disciple  of  the  wise  re- 
pents every  night  for  his  sin  (Her.  19a:  Hag.  75a); 
so  Isi-ael  is  expected  to  repent  in  time  in  order 
to  inherit  the  future  life  (Ex.  R.  xxiii.  11).  The 
heathen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  repent  (Pesik.  156a,  b; 
comp.  'Ab.  Zarah  3a).  "  As  long  as  the  ))eople  are 
sin-laden  they  can  not  be  God's  children;  only  when 
they  have  repented  have  they  in  reality  become  His 
children"  (Sifre,  Num.  112,  with  reference  to  Dent. 
xxxiii.  5;  comp.  Sifre,  Dent.  30N). 

The  sinners  who  have  repented  are  raised  and 
placed  among  God's  liosts  (Yalk.,  Ps.  xlv.).  Re- 
l)entanee  is  notan outward  act,  as  Weber("  Jlidische 
Theologie,"  p.  261)  endeavors  to  represent  it,  but  an 
inner  cleansing  of  the  lieart  (Pesik.  161b).  It  must 
be  perfectly  sincere,  true  contrition,  coui)led  with 
shame  and  self-reproach,  and  confes.sion  (Ber.  121); 
Hag.  5a;  Sanh.  43;  Pesik.  R.  83;  Yer.  Ta'an.  ii. 
65).  A  striking  picture  of  such  repentance  is  given 
by  Eleazar  b.  Durdai'a  ('Ab.  Zarah  17a).  In  the 
same  sense  repentance  is  described  in  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  ix.  6-7.  and  is  dwelt  upon  in  Wisdom  xi. 
23;  xii.  10.  19;  Book  of  Jubilees,  v.  17.  It  is  well 
analyzed  by  Philo.  in  "  De  Execrationibus,"  §  8,  as  a 
feeling  of  shan)e  and  self-reproach  which  leads  to  a 
flank  and  sincere  coufessiou  and  a  change  of  heart 
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andof  fondncl.  "Tlirougli  it  Isiiicl  sliiill  lieaooc-ptcd 
by  God  their  Fatlier  and  be  gallicrcd  again  fioni  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  tlie  gloi-y  of  God  niarcbing  be- 
fore tliem"  (coinp.  Sanb.  117b;  Tobit  xiii.  (I,  xiv.  6). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  eall  forrepenl- 

anee   wliieb   was   manifested   in   Essene  cireles  bj- 

l)alliiug  iu  water  (see  Gen.  H.  ii.  rt; 

In  Judaic    Yer.    Ta'an.    ii.  God;    conip.  Adam's 

Chris-        jienitcnce,  mentioned  aljove)  is  voieed 

tianity.  in  tbe  synoptic  Gosiiels  and  through- 
out .Judaic  Christianity  (Matt.  iii.  2. 
iv.  17;  Mark  i.  15);  in  the  fourlli  Gospel  and 
throughout  the  Pauline  wiitings  repentance  is 
superseded  by  rebirth  in  faith.  In  the  Catholic 
Churili  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction  be- 
come parts  of  the  sacramental  a<-t  of  "  pccnitcntia," 
whereas  the  Protestant  cliurcbes  follow  the  l^iul- 
ine  teachings  ])ure  and  siniiile  (see  Ilerzog-Hauck, 
"Real-lCucyc."  ».)•.  "Bussc'"). 

Hi-pentance  occupies  a  very  i)rominent  position  in 

all  the  etliical  writings  of  tiie  Middle  Ages.     Bal.iya 

ibn    Pakuda   devotes   a  special  section  to  it  in  his 

"  Ijobot   ha-Lebabot" — the   "seventh    gate,"  called 

"Gate   of   Pcpentaucc."      Maimonides  devotes   the 

last  section  of  "Scfer  ha-Madda'  "  and  the  first  book 

of  his  "  Yad  liaHazakah  "  to  the  "Rules  of  Tesliu- 

bali."     Isaac   Aboab,   iu   bis  "  Menorat  ha-Ma'or," 

has  eighteen  chapters  conceruing  repentance.     No 

less  elaborate  are  tbe  more  mystic  writers  on  the 

same  subject :  Eleazar  of  Worms,  in  his"Rokeah"; 

Isaiah   llorwitz,   in  his  "Shene   Luhot   lia-Berit"; 

Elijah   <le   Vidas,    in    bis   "  Keshit   Hokmali '" ;  and 

<itliers.     Some  of  these  chaiiters  were  frequently  if 

not  regularly  read  by  the  jiious  every  year,  before 

or  during  the  jieniteutial  day.  to  |irepare  the  heart 

for  tlie  great  Atonemeut  Day. 

BlllLIOfiRAIMtY  :  Bousset,  Relidiou  tlri<  Jitfhmtltums,  pp.  .^OS 
rt  sc'i.;  Claude  Monteflore,  RalilnnU'-i^inweptionfi  <\t  lie-- 
liriitiiiii-r.  in  J.  Q,  It.  x\i.  ai!)-;;.i7  ;  Weber,  Jlldisvhe  Tlua- 
hnjir.  liiilc'x.  j^^ 

REPHAIM,  VALE  OF  (D'XBT  pDJ?)  :  Fertile 
]ilain  in  Judah  :  the  scene  of  David's  battles  with  the 
Philistines  (Isa.  xvii.  .T ;  II  Sam.  v.  18(«»C(?.,  xxiii. 
13).  Accordiirg  to  II  Samuel  (/.c),  it  must  liave 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  lieth-lehem.  The  boundary- 
line  between  Judali  and  Benjamin  ran  acro.ss  a  hill 
at  its  northern  end  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  IG  [H.  V.]; 
hence  it  must  have  been  situated  to  the  west  or 
southwest  of  Jerusalem  and  iu  tbe  vicinity  of  Baal- 
pevazim  (II  Sam.  v.  20).  Eusebius  erroneously 
places  it  north  of  Jerusalem  ("Onomasticon,"  p.  288), 
while  Josephus  more  correctly  locates  it  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bcth-lehem("  Ant."  vii.  12.  §4).  Since 
the  sixteenth  century  the  jilain  Al-Bak'ah,  which  lies 
southwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
which  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem 
t<i  Beth-lehem,  has  been  identilied,  with  entire  proba- 
bility, with  the  plain  of  Hepbaim.  The  eastern 
edge  of  tills  vale,  sloping  toward  the  west,  forms 
tlie  watershed  between  th('  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  drained  through  the  Rose  Valley 
(Wadi  al-\Vard).  It  extends  southward  from  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  to  tlie  mountain  of  the  monastery 
Mar  Elyas.  a  distance  of  about  one  hour,  and  is  ap- 
proximately half  as  wide.  The  German  colony 
Rephaini  is  now  settled  there. 

E.  G.  II.  I.  Bi'- 


REPHIDIM  :  Place  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Sin,  where  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after 
crossing  that  desert.  The  people  suffered  there  from 
lack  of  water;  they  conijilained,  and  Mo.ses  smote 
water  from  tlie  rock.  Moses  named  tlie  place  "  Mas- 
.sah  and  Meribah  "  (Ex.  xvii.  1-7).  In  the  iiarallel 
account.  Num.  xxi.,  the  iilace  where  this  occurred 
is  not  Rephidim,  but  Ka(lesh.  At  Repliidim  Ama- 
lek  attacked  Israel  from  behind.  Modern  research 
(Ebers,  Leprius,  and  others)  places  it  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  AVadi  Firan.  Acconiing  to 
Robinson  ("Researches."  i.  179),  Rephidim  is  in  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Al-WatiyyaU  in  the  great  Wady 
al-Shaikh. 

•1  S.   O. 

REPLEVIN.     Sic    .\i  iknation   a.\i>   Acm  isi- 

TIOX. 

REPRESENTATIVE  THEMES:  Anticipa- 
ting in  some  measure  the  modern  use  of  the  leitmo- 
tif, the  cantors  oT  the  s_viiagogues,  as  soon  as  tbe 
traditional  material  of  their  chants  was  fixed  (by  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century),  introduced 
and  extended  thc^  practise  of  turning  the  attention 
of  the  worshipers  to  a  sentiment  connected  with  an- 
other service,  to  a  passage  in  the  ritual  of  another 
day,  or  to  the  approach  of  a  sacred  occasion,  liy  the- 
quotation  of  a  snatch  of  melody  from  the  traditional 
music  of  such  occasion.  In  the  Sephardic  tradition 
the  practise  has  chieHy  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
quoting  melodies  from  one  service  in  the  cour.se  of 
another.  For  example,  in  the  Additional  Service  of 
tlieNi:w-YK.\li  the  jirayer  "  lla-Vom  Harat  'Ohun." 
which  is  chanted  after  the  brief  sounding  of  the 
SlloF.vit  has  proclaimed  the  close  of  each  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  service,  is  sung  lirst  to  the  melody 
(.see  Niggun)  of  Shofet  Kol  iia-Auez.  the  spe- 
cial hymn  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  serv- 
ice of  the  day;  the  second  time  to  the  melody  of 
Adonai  Bekol  SiioKAU,  which  hymn  i>recedes  the 
sounding  of  the  coni)ilete  se(|Ucnce  of  sliofar calls 
that  follow  the  reading  of  the  Law;  and  the  third 
and  last  time  to  the  melody  of  "Leshoni  Bonanta," 
the  Gesiie.m  hymn  which  is  to  beagain  heard  on  the 
eighth  day  of  Taliernacles,  v.X  the  close  of  the  series 
of  autumn  festivals,  (Jlhcrcxaniplesof  the  Sejihar- 
dic  practise  of  melodic  quotation  have  lieen  noted 
in  connection  with  Adon  'Oi.am;  En  Ivici.oiiENf; 
Kaddish;  Odeka;  Yigdai.. 

Tbe  use  of  representative  themes  by  the  cantors 
of  the  Ashkenazim  is  far  wider  and  more  varied. 
Certain  melodies  have  come  to  be  traditionally  re- 
garded as  tyiiieal  of  days  and  seasons.  Such  melo- 
dies are  suhstitutcd  for  the  usual  final  strain  of  a 
Kaddish,  or  are  chanted  to  the  words  which  actually 
allude  to  a  coming  sacred  celebration,  or  are  substi- 
tuted on  the  Sabbath  within  a  festival  for  the  airs 
employed  during  the  course  of  the  year  or  on  other 
special  occasions.  The  melodies  customarily  util- 
ized 1)3'  the  present  generation  as  repicsentalive 
themes  are  enumerated  under  IlAi.i.F.t,  and  Mi-Ka- 
mokau.  and  their  use  is  there  explained  (conip.  also 
Gesiiem  and  Kahdisii).  How  shmter  extracts 
from  a  melody  associated  with  another  text  are  used 
to  turn  the  thought  to  the  senlinienl  of  that  text 
has  been  shown  under  Az  SilKSil  Mk'ot  and  KoL 
NiDRE, 
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Tlie  Polish  school  of  huzzanim  has  dcvclopetl  a 
further  use  of  the  kMtmotif,  more  nearly  correspond- 
ing lo  its  function  in  the  modern  orchestra,  and 
has  employed  short  typical  phrases,  associated  with 
tlie  Atonement  services  especially,  in  varying  com- 
bination, p^irticularly  with  reference  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  musical  sentence,  in  order  to  graduate,  with 
the  progress  of  the  fast-day  itself,  the  shade  of  devo- 
tional expression  between  humiliation,  resignation, 
hope,  and  confidence.  The  trauscriiition  of  the 
shorter  hymn-tunesgiven  under  Nk'ii.au  will  afford 
some  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  this  object  is 
attained.  The  general  idia  is  but  an  application 
of  that  modal  feeling  underlying  synagogal  music 
since  the  days  of  the  Teniiile,  which  has  consistently 
prompted  the  esthetic  association  of  some  definite 
species  of  song  with  each  peculiar  occasion  (see 
Cantillation  ;  Mi'sic,  Synagogal). 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

REPTILES  ("remes,"  "sherez");  In  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation  tlie  "creeping  things  "  are  di- 
vided into  the  "  moving  "  creatures  of  the  sea  (Gen. 
i.  20)  and  "everything  that  creepeth  upon  the 
ground  "  (Gen.  i.  a.'i).  As  a  grou])  parallel  to  the 
"beasts"  and  the  "fowls  of  the  air"  they  are  indi- 
cated by  the  word  "remes"  in  Gen.  vi.  7  and  else- 
where. 

The  Talmud  uses,  for  the  amphibia  and  small  ani- 
mals, the  generic  terms  "rehesh  "  (moving  things), 
"sherez"  (creeping  things),  an<l  "shekez"  (things 
which  arouse  disgust;  Hul.  10a,  laob;  Nid.  21a). 
But  small  mammals  also,  as  the  weasel,  mouse, 
hedgehog,  and  mole,  are  sometimes  comprised  under 
the  word  "sherez  "  (comp.  Sliab.  107a  it  scij.).  Mai- 
monides  ("  Yad,"  Ma'akalot  Asurot,  ii.,  6;g  12  ei  seij.) 
makes  the  followingdistinction  :  "  Sherez  ha-inayim  " 
are  creatures  not  belonging  to  the  tisli  tribe,  but  yet 
living  in  the  water  (leeches,  seals,  etc.);  "  romes  'al 
ha-arez "  are  the  jiarasitic  organisms  which  arise 
from  the  decomposiiicm  of  foreign  substances  (intes- 
tinal worms,  dung-beetles,  etc.);  while  "shorez  'al 
ha-arez  "  are  the  ereat  nres  produced  by  the  "  genera- 
tio  propagaliva."  All  reptiles  are  iioisonnus,  but 
only  the  snake  is  deadly  ('Ab.  Zarah  31b).  A 
characteristic  common  to  all  creeping  things  is  that 
the  white  and  the  yolk  in  their  eggs  are  not  sepa- 
rated (IIul.  64a).  See  also  Abo.minatiox;  Cijeep- 
INX.  Things. 

BiBLIOGRAPnv  :  Tristram.  Xnt.  Hi$t.  p.2io  ;  Lewysohn,  Zonlo- 
llic  (leu  Tdliiiiuh,  pp.  4.  S18. 

y    <■■■  "  I.   M.   C. 

RESCISSION.     See  .Iidgmext. 

RESH  (1):  Twentieth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  perhaps  so  called  because  the  shape  of  the 
letter  in  the  Phenician  alphabet  (see  Alphauet)  re- 
sembles the  form  ofahead  (Ilebr.  "  rosh  ";  Aramaic, 
"  rcsh  "  ).  In  pronunciation  it  is  a  palatal  li(|uid  sub- 
stantiallv  identical  with  the  English  "r."  It  is  al- 
lied to  "J  and  J.  and  sometimes  interchanges  with 
them  (thus,  in  later  Old  Testament  books  "Xebu- 
chadnezzar "  is  found  instead  of  the  proper  form, 
"Nebuchadrezzar").  It  is  occasionally  employed 
to  form  (piadriliterals  from  triliterals;  but  it  has"  no 
other  formative  use.  In  Aramaic  it  sometimes  rep- 
resents the  resolution  of  a  dagesh  forte,  as  in  pt^DlT 


for  pE'BI.  With  rare  exceptions  it  does  not  receive 
dagesh  forte.  As  a  numeral,  it  has,  in  later  times, 
the  value  200. 

T.  I.    I?R. 

RESH  GALUTA.     See  ExiLAUcn. 

RESH  KALLAH  :  The  highest  ollicer,  except 
the  jiresident,  in  the  academies  of  Sura  and  Pumbe- 
dita.  In  each  of  the  two  schools  there  were  seven 
"reshe  kallah,"  who  sat  in  the  first  row  (callc<l  "da- 
rakaiuma  "),  facing  the  gaon.  According  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Nathan  ha-Babli,  they  were  called 
"  reshe  kallah  "  because  each  of  them  was  set  above 
ten  members  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin,  which  was 
modeled  on  that  of  Jerusiilem.  But  the  term  is 
really  derived  from  the  so-called  "  kallah  "  months 
(Adarto  Elul),  since  it  was  their  duty  in  the  first  three 
weeks  of  each  of  these  months  to  explain  to  the  stu- 
dents the  subjects  which  the  gaon  had  selected  for 
his  lectures  during  the  following  half-year.  On  the 
installation  of  an  e.iilarch  a  resh  kallah  read  from 
the  Bible  immediately  after  a  new  resh  galuta,  and 
a  resh  kallah  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
even  if  the  latter  was  still  a  minor.  In  the  }'ear935 
a  blind  resh  kallah  restored  peace  between  the  ex- 
ilarch  Oavid  b.  Zakkai  and  the  gaon  Kohen  Zedek. 
Bar  Star  Kab  Samuel  and  Mar  Hab  Amram,  both 
relatives  of  Shcrira,  arc  given  the  title  of  resh  kallah. 
The  liturgical  prayer  "Yekum  Pnrkan,"  dating 
from  that  time,  mentions  these  officials.  Their 
names  occur  in  the  beginning  of  every  geonic  re- 
sponsum,  together  with  those  of  the  "  haberim  "  and 
the  "allufim."  Kashi explains  the  word  "kallah "in 
his  commentary  on  Berakot  6b  (comp.  Kai..lah). 

BiBi.iOfiRAPHY  :  Nathan  ha-BaWI.  in  Neubauer,  M.  J.  C.  ii.  87 : 
Wniss,  I)<ir.  iv.  :!,  1211,  l:i7,  :» ;  Griitz,  (iracli.  iv.  39S.  v.  123; 
Letter  (if  Sherira.  in  Neubauer,  Anccdota,  i.  40. 
w.  Ii.  S.    O. 

RESH  LAKISH.     See  Simeon  be.\  Lakisii. 

RESIDENCE.     See  Domicil. 

RESPONSA.     See  She'ei.ot  u-Teshubot. 

RESPONSES  :  The  congregational  answers  to 
the  utti'iances  of  the  olliciant.  Tliese  were  oi'igi- 
nally  what  the  responses  to  the  benedictions  of  those 
jirivate  individuals  who  are  called  to  the  reading  of 
the  Law  still  remain — mere  loud  acclaims.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  four-part  choir  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  some  set  form  of  response 
became  necessary.  The  "singer"  and  "bass,"  who 
had  previously  been  employed  to  accompany  the 
Hazzan  with  a  vocal  obligato,  had  usually  re- 
peated ■"Baruk  IIu  u-Baruk  Shemo  "  (comp.  Bauuk 
Siie-Amak)  and  "Amen"  to  the  melody  a  moment 
before  chanted  by  the  soloist,  even  as  they  echoed 
his  song,  or  imitated  it  at  other  intervals,  in  the 
course  of  the  passages  which  were  not  benedictions. 

Traditional  material  for  these  parti<idar  responses 
was  accordingly  indicated;  but  not  for  others,  such 
as  those  in  the  Kaddish  or  "  Iven  Yehi  Hazon  "  in 
the  priestly  blessing.  In  the  former  case  these  "  ine- 
shorerim  "  (vocal  accompanists;  see  Mfsic,  Svna- 
GOGAi,)  had  also  certainly  joined  in ;  but  the  melo- 
dies chanted  were  by  no  means  so  generally  adhered 
to  as  those  of  the  prayers  which  closed  with  a  bene- 
diction, the  motives  of  which  had  been  anciently 
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accepted  as  traditional  by  all  the  congregations 
following  each  rite.  Consequently,  save  only  in 
responses  such  as  the  "  Yehc  Shcnieh  Kabba"  on 
the  penitential  evenings,  when  the  melody  of  the 
preceding  prayers  was  continued  in  the  Kaddish,  or 
on  other  such  occasions  when  the  congregants  at 
large  chanted  along  with  the  cantor,  as  is  still  so 
frequently  the  practise  among  the  Sephardim,  no 
general  line  for  the  structure  and  detail  of  the  choral 
responses  had  been  indicated. 

It  was  here  that  great  service  was  rendered  b_v 
Sulzer,  who  set  down  such  respon.ses  as  tradition 
suggested,  and  lirst  adequately  provided  a  complete 
corpus  of  choral  refrains,  by  composing  the  lacking 
numbers  himself.  The  rationale  of  this  corpus  has 
disappeared  in  the  Reform  synagogues,  where  the 
service  is  no  longer  entirely  intoned  In"  a  precentor; 
but  it  still  permeates  the  devotions  of  the  Conserva- 
tive congregations,  and  its  influence  is  felt  even 
in  the  choirless  synagogues  of  small  communities. 
AVliere,  however,  of  recent  years  the  reaction  to- 
ward the  resuscitation  of  older  and  more  character- 
istic traditional  melodies  for  choral  rendering  has 
been  evident,  the  new  responses  framed  by  Sulzer 
and  his  school,  wliich  perceplibl,v  exhale  the  Neo- 
Catholic  flavor  of  much  of  their  music,  have  often 
been  replaced  by  phrases  built  up,  like  the  old  re- 
sponses to  the  benedictions,  on  the  material  afforded 
by  the  Hazzanut.  In  this  reversion  to  antique 
color,  anticipating  the  more  recent  corresponding 
advocacy  of  the  older  music  of  the  Catholic  Church 
by  its  ecclesiastical  heads,  Louis  Lewandowski  is 
a  chief  figure. 

The  great  collection  of  responses,  given  in  their 
liturgical  iiositiou,  in  A.  Baer's  "Ba'al  Tetillah,  oder 
der  Praktisehe  Vorbeter"  (GOteborg,  1877,  and 
Frankfort,  1883),  is  exhaustive  as  regards  the  con- 
gregational tradition  and  its  modern  practise  among 
the  Ashkenazim.  The  harmonized  choral  responses 
of  the  same  rite  are  collected  in  Cohen  and  Davis' 
"Voice  of  Prayer  and  Praise"  (Lonilon,  1899),  with 
almostequal  fulness,  in  seventy-one  numbers,  sixty- 
one  of  which  are  based  on  the  traditional  intona- 
tions of  the  prechoral  period.  The  responses  of  the 
Sephardim  remain  to  be  published. 

A.  F.  L.  C. 

RESPONSES  TO  BENEDICTIONS:  Any 
portion  of  the  liturgy  whicli  begins  with  the  words 
"  Blessed  be  Thou,  O  Lord  "  ("  Banik  attah  Adonai  "), 
or  which  cuds  with  an  abstract  of  itself  introduced 
by  these  words,  or  which  lioth  begins  and  ends  thus, 
's  known  as  a  benediction  ("  berakah  ").  "When  it 
is  read  aloud  by  a  leader,  for  instance,  at  public  serv- 
ice at  which  ten  or  more  men  are  met,  or  when  grace 
is  said  where  three  or  more  men  have  eaten  to- 
gether, or  even  where  the  master  of  the  house  pro- 
nounces the  sanctiticatiou  (■'  Kiddush  '")  of  Sabbath  or 
of  a  festival  before  his  wife  and  children,  the  congre- 
gation or  company  answers  "Amen  "at  the  end  of 
each  benediction.  The  meaning,  of  this  word  is 
"  true  "  or  "  truly  "  ;  but  its  use  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  indicates  that  at  this  early  age  it 
was  deemed  to  be  technical  and  untranslatable. 

The  origin  of  this  sort  of  response  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  double  "Amen  "  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  books  of  Psalms ;  e.g.,  "  Blessed  be 


the  Lord  forever,  Amen  and  Amen."  The  Mishnah 
(Ber.  viii.  8)  fully  recognizes  an  estalilislied  custom 
when  it  warns  the  faithful  that  while  tliey  may 
boldly  say  "Amen,"  thus  giving  assent  to  any  bera- 
kah prononnce<l  by  an  Israelite,  they  must  not  so 
respond  to  the  benediction  of  a  Samaritan  unless  they 
have  heard  every  word  of  it.  A  Babylonian  teacher 
(Ber.  45a)  warns  those  who  respond  not  to  cry  out 
"Amen"  louder  than  the  leader  has  recited  the 
benediction;  for  the  Psalmist  .says  (xxxiv.  4  [A.  V. 
3J),  "Magnify  the  Lord  with  me!" 

After  the  third  benediction  in  grace  after  meal, 
the  word  "Amen"  is  spoken  l)y  those  who  recite 
the  benediction  along  with  it  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah 
Hayyim.  188,  1).  Tliis  cust(nn  originated  as  a  hint 
to  working  men  eating  at  the  master's  table,  that 
they  might  leave  without  staying  for  the  less  obli- 
gatory fourth  benediction  (see  Ber.  46a).  In  the 
Temple,  however,  when  a  bene<liction  was  pro- 
nounced, the  response,  on  the  authority,  it  is  claimed, 
of  Neh.  ix.  o,  was  "Blesseil  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom  forever  and  ever,"  as  related 
in  Yer.  Ber.  ix.  o,  and  repeated  tUence  in  Berti- 
noro's  comnientar_v. 

It  is  the  present  usage  (though  one  unsupported 
by  anything  in  the  Talmud  or  the  codes,  or  in  any 
of  the  older  works  on  the  liturgy),  when  the  leader 
has  pronounced  the  words  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
Lord,"  for  the  bystanders  to  chime  in  with  "Blessed 
be  He  and  blessed  be  His  name  "  ("  Baruk  Ini  u-baruk 
sUemo").  Sulzer  and  other  masters  of  modern  syn- 
agogal  music  have  phrased  this  response  for  their 
choirs.  The  advocates  of  this  custom  liase  its  prac- 
tise on  Deut.  xxxii.  3 — "When  I  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  to  our  God " ; 
the  Sifre  («rf  ?('(•.)  makes  this  verse  the  authority 
for  other  well-known  responses,  but  not  for  this. 
The  opponents  of  the  custom  point  out  that  its 
origin  is  not  only  cabalistic,  but  that  it  was  de- 
vised by  the  followers  of  Shabbethai  Zebi  in  his 
honor,  the  letters  of  the  words  in  question  having 
the  same  numerical  value  (814)  as  the  name  of  the 
false  Messiah.     See  Amen. 

A.  L.  N.  D. 

RESTRAINT   OF   PERSONS.     See  Duress. 

RESTRAINTS  ON  ALIENATION:  Re- 
straints on  the  power  to  fell  or  encUMil)er  land  are 
known  to  many  systems  of  jurisprudence.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  year  of  jubilee  (see  SAniiATic.\i. 
Yeau),  as  set  forth  in  Lev.  xxv.  8-28,  is  the  most 
rigid  restraint  upon  the  free  disposition  of  land.  It 
applied  to  the  Holy  Land  only,  and  in  its  full  force 
to  farming  and  grazing  land  solely  :  for  houses  within 
a  walled  city,  if  sold  by  the  owner,  covdd  be  redeemed 
only  within  a  year,  .\fter  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  sjde 
became  absolute.  Hmises  in  the  open  country  or  in 
villages  were  redeemable  forever,  and  reverted  in 
the  year  of  jubilee  to  the  former  owner.  The  houses 
in  the  cities  allotted  to  the  Levites  and  priests  were 
also  inalienable,  as  they  were  the  only  lieritage  of 
the  Levites. 

The  weighty  sentence  in  the  ahove-eited  pa.ssage 
is;  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity;  for 
the  land  is  mine  "  (vei-se23).  However,  the  Talmud 
in  one  place  surmises  that  a  sale  of  land  for  u  term 
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of  sixty  yi-iirs  would  liavo  been  valiil  even  while  tlie 
iiisliMilion  of  the  jiiliilee  was  still  in  foree  (B.  JI. 
71I11);  but  tliis  is  only  a  surmise,  as  the  jubilee  liad 
not  been  observed  at  any  time  during  the  second 
CDjnmoinvealtli.  Indeed,  to  sell  for  a  term  reaching 
fur  ever  so  short  a  lime  beyond  the  ne.\t  year  of  ju- 
bilee is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law 
us  an  absolute  sale. 

Accoriling  to  the  Talmud,  the  institution  fell  into 
disuse  many  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
First  Temple,  though  instances  of  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  nearest  agnate  of  the  inheriting  owner 
are  eeriaiidy  found  as  late  as  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii. 
6-2")),  in  full  accord  witli  the  rules  laid  down  in  Lev. 
XXV. 

Laiiil.  either  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere,  may  be 
freely  sold  by  the  owner  without  any  reg.-iril  to  the 
law  in  Leviticus;  only  persons  less  than  twenty 
years  old  are  not  competent  to  sell  inherited  laud 
(Git.  G'm)  nor  maUe  a  gift  "mortis  causa"  of  such 
lands  (see  Inf.vncv).  iiul  restraints  upon  aliena- 
tion such  as  are  so  often  contrived  by  English  and 
American  conveyancers  in  wills  and  marriage  settle- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  tying  up  an  estate  in  the 
donor's  or  testator's  family  are  wholly  unknown  to 
tne  Talmud  jurisprudence.  As  has  been  shown 
under  Ai.if.k.\tion,  a  conveyance  can  restrict  the 
title  only  so  far  as  to  give  a  life-estate  to  the  first 
talker,  but  can  not  create  after  such  life-estate  either 
a  vested  oracontingent  remainder.  Moreover,  afler 
the  life  of  the  taker  the  estate  must  revert  to  the 
grantiu-  and  his  heirs. 

i:.  (■  L.  N.   D. 

RESURRECTION.— Biblical  Data:  Like  all 
ancient  peoples,  the  early  Hebrews  believed  that  the 
dead  go  down  into  the  underworld  and  live  there  a 
colorless  existence  (comp.  Isa.  xiv.  1.5-19;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  21-30).  Only  an  occasional  person,  and  he 
an  especially  fortunate  one,  like  Enoch  or  Elijah, 
could  escape  from  Slieol,  and  these  were  taken  to 
licaven  to  the  abode  of  Yiiwn,  where  they  became 
angels  (comp.  Slavonic  Enoch,  xxii.).  In  the  Book 
of  Job  first  the  longing  for  a  resurrection  is  ex- 
pressed (xiv.  1.3-l.T),  and  then,  if  the  .Masoretic 
text  may  be  trOsted,  a  passing  conviction  that 
such  a  resurrection  will  occur  (xix.  2n.  26).  The 
older  Hebrew  conception  of  life  regarded  the  nation 
so  entirely  as  a  \init  that  no  individual  mculality  or 
inimorlality  was  considered.  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  29) 
and  Ezekiel  (xviii.)  had  contended  that  the  individ- 
u;d  was  the  moral  iniit,  and  Job's  hopes  are  based 
on  this  idea. 

A  different  view,  whie''  made  a  resurrection  im- 
necessary.  was  held  by  the  authors  of  Ps.  xlix.  and 
Ixxiii.,  who  believed  that  at  death  only  the  wicked 
went  to  Slieol  and  that  the  souls  of  the  rigiiteous 
wont  directly  to  God.  This,  too,  seems  based  on 
views  analo.gous  to  those  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
and  probably  was  not  widely  held.  In  the  long  run 
the  old  national  i)oint  i>f  view  asserted  itself  in  the 
form  of  .Messianic  hopes.  These  gave  rise  to  a  be- 
lief in  a  resurre<  tion  in  order  that  more  might  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  Jlessianic  kingdom.  This  hope 
first  finds  expression  in  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  a  passage 
which  Cheyne  dates  about  .3.34  B.C.  The  hope  was 
cherished  for  faithfid  Israelites.     In  Dan.   .xii.  1-4 


(about  I60  B.C.)  a  resurrection  of  "many  .  .  .  that 
sleep  in  the  dust"  is  looked  forward  to.  This  res- 
urrection included  both  righteous  and  wicked,  for 
some  will  awake  to  everlasting  life,  others  to 
"shame  and  everlasting  ccnilempt." 

In  Extra-Canonical  Apocalypses:     In  the 

earliest  part  of  the  Elliiopie  Book  of  Enoch  (i.- 
xxxvi.)  there  is  a  great  advance  on  the  conce]ilions 
of  Daniel,  although  the  book  is  of  earlier  date.  Ch. 
xxii.  contains  an  elaborate  description  of  Sheol, 
telling  how  it  is  divided  into  four  i)arts,  two  of 
which  receive  two  clas.ses  of  righteous;  the  others, 
two  classes  of  wicked.  Of  these,  three  clas.ses  are 
toexperiencearesurreclion.  Oneclassof  the  wicked 
has  been  already  judged  and  has  received  its  pun- 
ishment. In  II  Maccabees  the  belief  that  all  Israel- 
ites will  be  resurrected  finds  expiession  (comp.  vi.  2(), 
vii.  9-36,  and  .xiv.  46).  In  the  next  Enoch apocalyjise 
(Elliiopie  Enoch,  Ixxxiii.-xc),  composed  a  few  years 
after  Daniel,  it  was  thought  that  only  the  righteous 
Israelites  would  experieni.'c  a  resurrection.  That 
was  to  be  a  bodily  resurrection,  and  the  bod}'  was  to 
be  subsecjuentlj'  transformed.  This  writer  realized 
that  the  earth  was  not  a  fit  place  for  Yiiwii's  perma- 
nent kingdom,  and  so  the  conception  of  a  heavenly 
Jerusalem  appears,  of  which  the  (earthly  .lerusalem 
city  is  the  prototype. 

Against  these  views  some  of  the  later  psalmists 
uttered  a  protest,  declaring  that  a  resurrection  was 
impossible  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10,  cxv.  17).  lu 
spite  of  this  protest,  however,  the  idea  persisted. 
The  next  Enoch  apocalypse  (Ethiopic  Enoch,  xei.- 
civ.)  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  but 
as  spirits  only,  without  a  body  (comp.  eiii.  S,  4).  A 
later  Enoch  apocalypse  (Ethiopic  Enoch,  xxxvii.- 
Ixx.)  expresses  the  conviction  that  both  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  will  be  raised  (comp.  IL  1,  2; 
Ixii.  15. 16).  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  righteous  will 
l)e  clothed  in  a  body  of  glory  and  light. 

The  author  of  the  Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch  (Book 
of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch,  xxii.  8-10)  believed  in  a 
resurrection  of  spirits,  without  a  body.  He  never- 
theless believed  in  a  spiritual  body,  for  he  describes 
the  righteous  as  clothed  in  theglory  of  God.  The 
authors  of  the  Book  of  .lubilees  and  the  Assumjilio 
Mosis  believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit  only, 
without  a  body  (com]i.  Jubilees,  xxiii.  31  <t  iil.,  and 
Assum])tio  ]Mosis.  .\.  9). 

All  these  believeil  that  the  soul  would  sleep  in 
Sheol  till  the  judgment,  but  several  .\lexaudrian 
writers  about  the  beginning  of  the  common  era 
held,  like  Ps.  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.,  that  tine  spirits  of  the 
righteous  entered  on  a  blessed  immortality  immedi- 
ately at  death.  This  was  the  view  of  the  author  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (iii.  1-4;  iv.  7,  10,  et  al.),  of 
Philo,  and  of  IV  ilaccabees.  Finally,  the  scope  of 
the  resurrection,  which  in  previous  writers  had  been 
Hunted  to  Israel,  was  extended  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Barueli  and  in  11  Esdras  to  include  all  mankind 
(comp.  Baruch,  xlix.-li.  4;  II  Esd.  vii.  32-37). 

Bibliography:  Charles.  A  Crilictl  Hintorti  nf  the  Daelrine 
<>(  a  Fitlure  Life  in  Israel,  in  Judaism,  and  in  Cliristian- 
ilU.  London,  1899. 
I-.,  c.  •       G.  A.  B. 

Resurrection  is  asserted  in  all  the  Apocryphal 
writings  of  Pharisaic  origin  (comp.  II  Mace.  vii.  9- 
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36,  xii.  43-44),  where  arguments  against  Sadducean 
Israel  arc  presented  (Book  of  Jnliilees,  xxiii.  30; 
Test.  Patr.,  Juilali,  25;  Zebulun,  10;  Benjamin,  10; 
Vila  Ad:c  et  Evie,  xiii.  ;  Sibyllines,  ii.  So;  Enoch, 
li.  1-2;  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxx.  i-,5,  l.-li. ;  II  Esd.  vii. 
32;  Psalms  of  Solomon,  ill.  16,  xiv.  13).  and  in  the 
Hellenistic  writings  (see  Wis<lom  iii.  1-9.  iv.  7,  v. 
IC.  vi.  20;  IV  Mace.  ix.  8;  xiii.  16;  xv.  2;  xvii.  .5, 
18:  xviii.  23).  Immortality  of  the  soul  takes  the 
place  of  bodily  resurrection.  IJabbinical  arguments 
in  favor  of  resurrection  arc  given  in  Sanh.  901)-92b, 
from  promises  made  to  the  dead  (Ex.  iv.  4;  Deut. 
xi.  9  [comp.  Mark  xii.  18];  Num.  xviii.  28;  Deut. 
iv.  4,  xxxi.  16,  xxxii.  39),  and  from  similar  expres- 
sions in  which  the  future  tense  is  applied  to  the 
future  life  (Ex.  xv.  1;  Deut.  xxxiii.  6;  Josh.  viii. 
30;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  5  [A.  V.  4] ;  Isa.  Hi.  8);  also  in  Hul. 
142a,  from  promi.sed  rewards  (Deut.  v.  16,  xxii.  IT), 
which  so  frequently  are  not  fulfilled  during  tliis  life 
(Ber.  16b;  Gen.  H.  xx.  26).  Arguments  are  drawn 
from  the  grain  of  wheat  (Sanh.  90b;  comp.  I  Cor. 
XV.  3.1-38),  from  historical  parallels— the  miracles 
of  revival  wrought  by  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Ezekiel 
(Lev.  R.  xxvii.  4) — and  fiom  a  necessary  conception 
of  divine  justice,  body  and  soul  not  being  in  a  position 
to  be  held  to  account  for  their  doings  in  life  \udess. 
like  the  blind  and  the  lame  man  in  the  parable,  they 
are  again  brought  together  as  they  were  before 
(Sifre,  Deut.  106;  Sanh.  Ola,  with  reference  to  Ps. 
1.  4). 

The  Sadducees  denied  the  resurrection  (Josephus, 
"Ant."  xviii.  1,  ^  4;  iihiii.  "  B.  J."  ii.  8.  S  14;  Acts 
xxiii.  8;  Sanh.  90b:  Ab.  R.  N.  v.).  All'  the  more 
emphatically  did  the  Pharisees  enunciate  in  the  lit- 
urgy (Shemoneh 'Esreh,  2d  benediction;  Ber.  v.  2) 
their  l)elief  in  resurrection  as  one  of  their  funda- 
mcnlal  convictions  (Sanh.  x.  1:  comp.  Abot  iv.  22; 
Sotah  ix.  1.5). 

Both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes  believed  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  Josejihus'  philosophical 
construction  of  their  belief  to  suit  the  taste  of  his 
RiiUian  readers  notwithstanding  (see  "  B.  J."  ii.  8, 
S  11;  "Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  .5;  compare  these  with  the 
genuine  source  of  Josepluis,  in  Hippolytus'  "Refu- 
tatio  ILcresium,"  ed.  Duncker  Schneidewin,  ix.  27. 
29.  where  the  original  nj'aornc/f  [—"  resurrection  "] 
casts  a  strange  light  upon  Josephus'  mode  of  han- 
dling texts).  According  to  the  Kabl)is.  Job  and  Esau 
denied  resurrection  (B.  B.  16a.  b).  Whosoever  de- 
nies resurrection  will  have  no  share  in  it  (Sanh.  90b). 
The  restu'rection  will  beachieveil  by  God,  wlio alone 
holds  the  key  to  it  (Ta'an.  2a:  Sanh.  113a).  At  the 
same  time  tlie  elect  ones,  among  these  first  of  all  the 
Messiah  and  Elijah,  but  also  the  righteous  in  gen- 
eral, shall  aid  iu  raising  the  dead  (Pirke  R.  El. 
xx.\ii.  :  Sotah  ix.  1.5;  Shir  ha-Shirim  Zuta,  vii. ;  Pes. 
68a;  comp.  "Bun<lahis."  xxx.  17). 

By  means  of  the  "dew  of  resurrection  "  (see  Dew) 

the  dead  will  be  aroused  from  their  sleep  (Yer.  Ber. 

V.  9b;  Ta'an.  i.  fl3d,  with  reference  to 

Universal     Isa.  xxvi.  19 ;  Hag.  12b,  with  reference 

or  Na-        to  P.s.  Ixviii.  10  [A.  V.  9]).     As  to  the 

tional.        question.    Who    will  be   raised    from 

deatli  ?  the  answers  given  vary  greatly 

in  rabbinical  literature.   According  to  R.  Simai  (Sifre. 

Deut.  306)  and  R.  Hiyya  bar  Abba  (Gen.  K.  xiii.  4; 


comp.  Lev.  R.  xiii.  3),  resurrection  awaits  only  the 
Israelites;  according  to  R.  Al)bahu,  only  the  ju.st 
(Ta"an.  7a);  some  nientir)n  especially  tlie  martyrs 
(Yalk.  ii.  431.  after  Tauhurna).  R.  Abbahu  and  R. 
Elca/ar  confine  resurrection  to  those  that  die  iu  the 
Holy  Land;  others  extend  it  to  such  as  die  outside 
of  Palestine  (Ket.  Ilia).  According  to  R.  Jonathau 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xxxiv.),  the  resurrection  will  be  uni- 
versal, but  after  judgment  the  wicKed  will  die  a 
second  death  and  forever,  whereas  the  just  will  be 
granted  life  everlasting  (comp.  Yalk.  ii.  428.  499). 
The  same  difference  of  view  ])re vails  also  among  the 
New  Testament  writers;  at  times  only  "the  resur- 
rection of  the  just"  is  spoken  of  (Luke  xiv.  14,  xx. 
35);  at  other  times  "the  resurrection  of  the  dead  " 
in  general  is  mentioned  (John  v.  29;  Acts  xxiv.  1.5; 
Rev.  XX.  45). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  resurrection  formed  part  of 

the   Messianic   hope   (Isa.  xxiv.    19;    Dan.    xii.   2; 

Enoch.  XXV.  5,  li.  I.  xc.  33;  Jubilees, 

Part  of  the  xxiii.  30).     Especially  were  those  that 

Messianic  died  as  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the 
Hope.  Law  expected  to  share  in  the  future 
glory  of  Israel  (II  .Mace.  vii.  6,  9,  23; 
Yalk.  to  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Midr.  Teh.  xvii.  14;  Sibyl- 
lines,  ii.  85).  The  very  term  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  sharing  in  the  future  life  is  "to  inherit  the 
land"  (Kid.  i.  10:  Matt.  v.  5.  after  Ps.  xxxvii.  11; 
Sanh.  xi.  1,  with  reference  to  Isa.  Ix.  21).  The  res- 
urrection, therefore,  was  believed  to  take  place 
solely  in  the  Holy  Land  (Pesik.  R.  i.,  after  Ps. 
cxvi.  9  ["the  land  of  the  living."  that  is,  "the  hind 
where  the  dead  live  again"];  or  Gen.  R.  Ixxiv. : 
Yer.  Ket.  xii.  35b,  with  reference  to  Isa.  xiii.  5 
["He  giveth  breath  to  the  people  upon  it."  that 
is.  upon  the  Holy  Land  only]).  Jerusalem  alone  is 
the  city  of  which  the  dead  shall  blossom  forth  like 
grass  (Ket.  lllb,  after  Ps.  Ixxii.  16).  Those  that  are 
buried  elsewhere  will  therefore  be  compelled  to 
creep  through  cavities  in  the  earth  until  they  reach 
the  Holy  Land  (Pesik.  R.  I.e.,  with  reference  to 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  13:  Ket.  Ilia). 

The  trumpet  blown  to  gather  the  tribes  of  Israel 

(Isa.  xxvii.  13)  will  also  rouse  the  dead  (Her.  15b; 

Targ.  Yer.  to  Ex.  xx.  15;  II  Esd.  iv. 

Day  of       23;  comp.  I  Cor.  xv.  02:  I  Tliess.  iv. 

Judgment    16:  see  Enoch,  x.  12  etsei].,  xxv.  4  <■< 
Precedes     nig.,  xiv.  2.  xc.  25,  xci.  11,  xcviii.  12; 

Messianic    Test.  Patr..  Simeon.   61;  Judali.   25; 
Era.  Zebulun.  10;  Benjamin.  10).     The  na- 

tions, together  with  their  guardian 
angels  and  stars,  shall  be  cast  into  Gehenna  ( Knoch. 
xc.  24-25).  According  to  R.  Eleazar  of  Moiliim. 
to  the  angelic  princes  of  the  seventy-two  nations 
who  will  protest  because,  though  it  has  sinned 
like  the  rest.  God  favors  Israel.  God  will  answer. 

"Let  each  nation  go  through  the  fire  together  with 
its  guardian  deity";  then  all  the  nations  will  be 
consumed  in   common   with  their  deities,  who  can 

not  shield  them,  but  Israel  will  be  saved  by  its  God 

(Cant.   R.  ii.   1:   comp.  Tan..  Shofetini.  cd.  Ruber. 

end,  after  Isa.  Ixvi.  14.  P.s.  xxiii.  4,  and  Micah  iv. 

5).     Another  view  is  that  the  glare  of  the  siui  will 

test  the  heathen's  loyalty  to  the  Law  they  promised 

to  observe,  and  they  will  be  cast  into  the  eternal  fire 

(•Ab.  Zarah). 
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Thf  couct'ptioii  of  Gtxl  entering  Hades  to  save 
Israel  from  Geheuna  gave  rise  to  tlie  Clirislian  cou- 
cepliou  of  the  Jlessiah  ilescending  into  Hades  to 
reclaim  his  own  among  tliose  who  are  imprisoned 
there  (Test.  Pair.,  Benjamin;  Sibyllines.  i.  377,  viii. 
310:  Yalk.  ii.  3.)0;  Jellinek,  "  B.  H."  ii.  50  [conip. 
1  Peter  iii.  19];  Ascensio  Isaiie,  iv,  21,  with  refer- 
ence to  Isa.  ix.  16,  lii.-liii. ;  see  Epstein,  "Bereshit 
Ifalihali,"  1S88,  p.  31).  The  .sole  end  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  heathen  is,  according  to  K.  Eleazar  of 
Jlodiim  (.Mek.,  Besliallal.i,  'Anialek).  the  estahlish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "When  the  Messiah 
appearson  the  roof  of  the  Temple  announcing  Israel's 
redemption,  the  light  emanating  from  liim  shall 
cause  the  nations  to  fall  prostrate  before  him;  and 
Satan  himself  will  shudder,  for  the  Messiah  will 
cast  him  into  Gehenna,  and  death  and  sorrow  shall 
flee  forever"  (Pesik.  H.  36;  Sibyllines,  ii.  167,  iii. 
46-72). 

As  in  the  course  of  time  the  national  hope  with 
its  national  resurrection  and  final  day  of  judgtiient 
no  longer  satisfied  the  intellect  and 
Besurrec-  human  sentiment,  the  resurrection  as- 
tion  Uni-  sumed  a  more  universal  and  cosmic 
versal.  character.  It  was  declared  to  be  solely 
the  act  of  God,  who  alone  possesses 
the  key  that  will  unlock  the  tombs (Ber.  1.5b).  "As 
all  men  are  born  and  die,  so  will  they  rise  again," 
says  Eleazar  ha-Kappar  (Abot  iv.  22).  It  was  be- 
lieved that  resurrection  w  ould  occur  at  the  close  of 
the  Jlessianic  era  (Enoch,  xcviii.  10,  ciii.  8,  civ.  5). 
This  is  ])articularly  emphasized  in  II  Esd.  vii.  26- 
36:  "Deiith  will  befall  the  Messiah,  after  his  400 
years'  reign,  and  all  mankind  and  the  world  will 
lapse  into  primeval  silence  for  seven  days,  after 
wliich  the  renewed  earth  will  give  forth  its  dead, 
and  God  will  judge  the  world  and  assign  the  evil- 
doers to  the  tire  of  hell  and  the  righteous  to  para- 
dise, which  is  on  the  opposite  side."  Also,  accord- 
ing to  SyriacApoc.  Barucli  (.\.\.\.  1-5 ;  l.-lii.  ;  cxxxv. 
1.5),  the  restirrection  will  take  place  after  the  Alessiah 
has  "returned  to  heaven  "  and  will  include  all  men, 
the  righteous  to  meet  their  reward,  and  the  wicked 
to  meet  their  eternal  doom.  This  lasting  doom  is 
called  "second  death"  (Targ.  Deut.  xxxiii.  6;  Targ. 
Isa.  xiv.  19;  xxii.  14;  Ixv.  6,  15,  19;  Jer.  Ii.  39; 
Hev.  XX.  6.  14). 

Nor  is  the  wrath  of  the  last  judgment  believed 
any  longer  to  be  brought  upon  the  heathen  solely 
as  such.     All  evil-doers  who  have  bias- 
Not  the      ]»hemed  God  and  His  Law.  or  acted 
Heathen,     unrighteously,   will   meet  with   their 
but  the       i)unishnient  (Tos.   Sanh.   xiii. ;   Midr. 
Wicked      Teh.  vi.  1,  ix.   15).     It  became  a  mat- 
Perish,       ter  of  dispute  between  the  older  school, 
represented  by  theShanimaite  H.  Elic- 
zer,  and  the  Hillelites,  represented  by  1{.  Joshua, 
whether  or  not  the  righteous  among  the  heathen 
have  a  share  in  the  future  world,  the  former  inter- 
preting the  verse.  "  The  wicked  shall  return  to  Sheol, 
even  all  the  Gentiles  that  forget  God"  (Ps.  ix.  18 
[R.V.  17]),  as  condemning  as  wicked  among  the  Jews 
and  the  Gentiles  such  as  have  forgotten  God:  the 
latter  interpreting  the  verse  as  consigning  to  Sheol 
only  such  Gentiles  as  have  actually  forgotten  God 
(Tos.  Sanh.  xiii.  2).     The  doctrine  "All  Israelites 


have  a  share  in  the  world  to  come"  (Sanh.  xi.  1). 
based  upon  Isa.  Ix.  21  (Hebr.),  "Thy  jieoplc  all  of 
them  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land,"  is  therefore 
identical  with  the  Pharisaic  teaching  as  stated  by 
Joscplnis  ("Ant."  xviii.  1,  §  3;  "  B.  J."  ii.  8,  S  14), 
that  the  righteous  will  rise  to  share  in  the  eternal 
bliss.  It  is  as  deniers  of  the  fiuidamentals  of  relig- 
ion thai  heathen,  Samaritans,  and  heretics  are  ex- 
cluded from  future  salvation  (Tos.  Sanh.  xiii. ;  Pirke 
R.  El.  xxxviii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  xi.  5).  Regarding  the 
plurality  of  opinions  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of 
righteous  n(m-Jews,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who 
adhere  to  the  national  view,  see  Zunz,  "Z.  G."  pp. 
371-389.  Related  to  the  older,  exclusive  view  also 
is  the  idea  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  releases 
the  Israelites  from  the  tire  of  Geheuna  (Gen.  R. 
xlviii.  ;  iMidr.  Teh.  vii.  1 ;  'Er.  19a). 

At  first,  it  seems,  resurrection  was  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  boon  granted  only  to  the  righteous  (see 
Test.  Patr.,  Simeon,  G;  Levi."  18;  Judah.  25;  Zebu- 
lun,  10;  Vila  Ad;e  el  Eva',  13;  comp.  Luke  xiv.  14, 
XX.  36).  Afterward  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  God  connected  with  the  last  judgment,  and 
therefore  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead  became 
a  doctrine,  as  expressed  in  the  second  benediction  of 
the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  (DTIOn  IT'Tin;  Sifre,  Deut. 
329;  Sanh.  92b). 

In  Syriac  Apoc.  Baruch,  xlix.-li,  a  description  is 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  righteous  at  the 
resurrection  are  transformed  into  angels  shining  like 
the  stars,  who  behold  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly 
"  hayyot  "  beneath  God's  throne,  whereas  the  wicked 
assume  the  horrible  aspect  of  the  jiit  of  torture  be- 
low. Whether  or  not  the  body  at  the  resurrection 
vmdergocs  the  same  process  of  growth  as  in  the 
womb  at  the  time  of  birth  is  a  matter  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hillelites  and  the  Shammaites  (Gen.  R. 
xiv. ;  Lev.  R.  xiv.). 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  soul  scparatcil  from 
the  body  by  deatJi,  \rhcther  it  is  supposed  to  dwell 
in  heaven,  or  in  some  sort  of  dove-cot  or  a  colum- 
barium (=  "guf  ")  in  Hades  (Svriac  Apoc.  Baruch, 
XXX.  2:   II  Esd.  iv.  85,  41;  vii.  32.  80,  101),  see  Im- 

M«KT.\LITY   OF   THE   SoUL. 

The  belief  in  resurrection  isexpressed  on  all  occa- 
sions in  the  .Jewish  liturgy:    (-0-,  in  the  morning 
prayer  Elohai  Xeshamah,  in  the  Shemoneh  "Esreh. 
and  in  the  funeral  services.    3Iaimonides  made  it  the 
last  of  his  thirteen  articles  of  belief:  "I  flrndy  be- 
lieve that  there  will  take  place  a  revival  of  the  dead 
at  a  time  which  will  please  the  Creator, 
Jewish       blessed  be  His  name."     Saadiaalso,  in 
Creed  or      bis   "Emunot    we-De'ot "    (following 
Not?         Sanh.  x.  1),  declared  the  belief  in  res- 
urrection to  be  fundamental.     Ilasdai 
Crescas,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  it  to  be  a  spe- 
cific doctrine  of  Judaism,  but  not  one  of  the  funda- 
mental teachings,  which  view  is  taken  also  by  Joseph 
Albo  in  his  ■■  "Ikkarim"  (i.,  iv.  35-41,  xxiii.).     The 
chief  difficulty,  as  pointed  out  by  the  latter  author, 
is  to  find  out  what  the  resurrection  belief  actually 
implied  or  comprised,  since  the  ancient  rabbis  them- 
selves differed  as  to  whether  resurrection  was  to  be 
universal,  or   the   privilege  of   the   Jewish   people 
only,  or  of  the  righteous  only.     This  again  depends 
on  the  cjuestion  whether  it  was  to  form  part  of  the 
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Messianic  redemption  of  Israel,  or  wlietber  it  was  to 
uslier  in  the  last  judgment.  Saadia  sees  in  the  be- 
lief in  resurrection  a  national  hope,  and  endeavors  to 
reconcile  it  with  reason  by  comparing  it  with  other 
miraculous  events  in  nature  and  history  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  Maimonides  and  Albo  in  their  commen- 
tary on  Sanh.  x.  1,  Kimbi  in  liis  conmientarv  on 
Ps.  i.  5,  Isaac  Aboab  in  bis  "Menorat  ba-Ma'or" 
(iii.  4,  1),  and  Babya  ben  Asber  in  bis  commcntarv 
on  Gen.  x.xiii.  extend  resurrection  to  the  ri>;liteous 
only.  On  the  other  band,  Isaac  Abravantl  in  liis 
"Ma'yene  Yesbu'ab  "  (ii.  9)  concedes  it  to  all  Israel; 
Manasseb  ben  Israel,  in  his  "Mishmat  Ijayyim"  (i. 
2,  8).  and  others,  to  all  men.  Maimonides,  however 
(see  bis  commentary.  I.e.,  and  "Yad,"  Teshubah, 
viii.),  tooli  the  resurrection  figuratively,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  be  stated  at 
length  in  bis  "  Ma'amar  Tehiyyat  ha-Metim  "  ;  Judab 
ba-Levi  al.so,  in  bis  "Ouzari,"  took  resurrection  fig- 
uratively (i.  115,  iii.  20-31). 

Tlie  belief  in  resurrection  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  old  Morning  Benediction,  taken  from  Ber. 
60b:  "OGod,  the  sou)  which  Thou  hast  set  within 
me  is  pure.  Thou  bast  fashioned  it;  Thou  hast 
breathed  it  into  me,  and  Thou  dost  keep  it  within 
me  and  wilt  take  it  from  me  and  I'estore  it  to  me  in 
time  to  come.  As  long  as  it  is  within  me  I  will  give 
homage  to  Thee,  O  divine  Master,  Lord  of  all  spirits, 
who  givest  back  the  .soul  to  dead  bodies."  This 
benediction,  for  which  tlie  simpler  form  is  given  in 
Yer.  Ber.  iv.  7d,  Pesik.  R.  40,  and  Midr.  Teh.  xvii. : 
'"Blessed  be  Thou  who  revivest  the  dead" — re- 
cited after  awakening  from  the  night's  sleep —throws 
light  upon  the  whole  conception  of  resurrection. 
Just  as  the  soul  was  believed  to  leave  the  body  in 
sleep  and  return  at  the  reawakening,  so  was  the 
soul,  after  having  left  the  body  in  death,  to  return 
to  "those  that  sleep  in  the  dust  "  at  the  time  of  the 
great  reawakening. 

In  modern  times  the  belief  in  resurrection  has 
been  greatly  shaken  by  natural  pbilosopby,  and  the 
question  has  been  raised  by  the  Reform  rabbis  and 
in  rabbinical  conferences  (see  Geiger,  "Jiid.  Zeit." 
vii.  246)  whether  the  old  liturgical  formulas  express- 
ing the  belief  in  resurrection  should  not  be  so 
changed  as  to  give  clear  expression  to  the  hope  of 
immortality  of  the  soul  iustead.  This  was  done  in 
all  the  American  Reform  prayer-books.  At  the  rab- 
binical conference  held  at  Philadelphia  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  belief  in  resurrection  of  the 
body  has  no  foundation  in  Juilaism,  and  that  the 
belief  in  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  should  take  its 
place  in  the  liturgj-.  See  Confeuekces,  R.vbbis- 
ic.vi.;  Pr.weu-Books;  Reform  Jud.vism. 

Bu!Lior,R.4PHT:  Haniburcfr.  R.  B.  T.  s.v.  Auferstchung  vnd 
WicfJcrlidchung  rler  Todtcn  ;  11).  s.v.  Bclehunti  dcr  Tndtcn: 
Schiirer,  Gi:<ich.  li.  3,  5t7-.Sil ;  Vo\z,  J Udische  Eschatolngic; 
Weber,  Jlldiache  Thcologie,  Index. 
v..  c.  K. 

RETALIATION,    or  LEX   TALIONIS :    In 

the  early  period  of  all  systems  of  law  tlie  redress  of 
wrongs  takes  precedence  over  the  enforcement  of 
contract  rights,  and  a  rough  sense  of  justice  de- 
mands the  infliction  of  the  same  lo.ss  and  pain  on  the 
aggressor  as  he  has  inflicted  on  his  victim.  Hence 
the  prominence  of  the  ''lex  taliouis"  in  ancient  law. 
The  law  of  Israel  is  no  exception :  in  its  oldest  form 
X.— 25 


it  included  the  "lex  talionis,"  the  law  of  "measure 
for  measure"  (this  is  only  the  literal  translation 
of  "middah  ke-neged  middali");  and  the  jiopular 
thought,  as  reflected  in  Talniudic  sayings,  imagined 
that  God  punishes  nations  and  men  with  sufferings 
nearly  identical  with  those  which  they  have  sinfully 
inflicted  upon  others  (Sanh.  90a).  The  pnnciplc 
that  "with  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  he 
measured  unto  you  "  is  solemnly  as.scrted  to  under- 
lie the  divine  law  (see  Sotah  i.  7,  where  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  details  of  the  ordeal  of  the  suspected 
Avife). 

The  Pentateuch  does  not  contain  the  oldest  sys- 
tem of  Semitic  laws,  which  is  found  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Babylon,  mainly  as  laid  down  in  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi.  The  instances  given  in  this  code 
of  the  rule  of  "  measure  for  measure  "  go  far  beyond 
the  "eye  for  an  eye"  of  the  Mossiic  code,  even  when 
the  latter  is  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense.  Thu.s, 
Avbere  a  man  strikes  a  pregnant  free-born  woman  so 
as  to  cause  her  death  thrmigb  miscarriage  (conip.  the 
case  put  in  Ex.  xxi.  22-23),  under  that  old  Baby- 
lonian code  (g  210)  the  daughter  of  the  as.sailant 
should  be  put  to  death.  Again,  when  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  builder  a  house  falls  and  the 
owner  s  son  is  struck  and  killed  in  the  ruins,  the 
builder's  son  should  be  put  to  death.  This  extrava- 
gant application  of  the  "measure  for  measure"  law- 
is  made  impossible  in  Israel  by  Deut.  xxiv.  16 — 
"Fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  tlie  children, 
neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the 
fathers." 

According  to  Ex.  xxi.,  the  owner  of  an  ox  tiiat 
gores  a  "son"  or  a  "daughter"  ((■.(>,,  a  freeman  or  a 
freewoman),  provided  it  has  jireviously  been  shown 
to  him  that  the  ox  was  "wont  to  push  with  his 
horns  in  time  past,"  should  be  put  to  death,  though 
be  may  save  himself  b}-  paying  a  ransom:  this  is 
a  clear  survival  of  the  old  idea  of  reUiliation.  A 
dim  memory  of  the  extravagances  of  the  "lex 
talionis"  in  the  old  common  law  of  the  Semites 
seems  to  have  long  survived  in  the  Jewish  mind. 
Hence  the  rather  humorous  story  told  by  an  aim  mi 
(Sanh.  109b)  about  the  gross  perversion  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  four  wicked  judges  of  Swiom 
shortly  before  its  destruction  liy  lire  from  heaven, 
which  story  Chamisso  has  rendered  freely  into  Ger- 
man verse  in  his  "Urtheil  des  Schemjaka."  trans- 
planting it  from  the  city  on  the  Deail  Sea  to  the 
steppes  of  Muscovy.  Under  the  head  of  AssAiri.T 
.\SD  Battery  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mean- 
ing given  by  the  Jewish  sages  (B.  K.  viii.  1)  to 
the  Scriptural  "eye  for  an  eye"  is  not  necessarily 
a  latter-day  modification  of  the  savagery  of  llic 
Mosaic  text;  for  wergild  was  known  among  all 
nations  at  a  very  early  stage  of  culture,  and  the 
very  prohibition  of  Scripture,  "ye  shall  not  take  a 
ransom  for  the  soul  of  the  murderer."  is  a  clear  in- 
timation that  a  payment  in  money  was  the  ordinary 
redress  for  bodily  injuries,  and  that  this  kind  of  re- 
dress was  considered  appropriate  for  all  injuries  not 
resulting  in  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  this  matter  the  Sad- 
ducces  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  for  among 
the  many  disputes  recorded  in  the  Jlisbnah  be- 
tween Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  such  as  that  in 
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Yiiil.  iv.  6,  no  alliisiDn  is  found  to  such  a  broad  dif- 
fc-ri-nce  in  the  form  of  redress  allowed  for  bodily  in- 
juries, 11  matter  of  much  importance  and  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  There  is  a  vafjue  report  that  the 
followers  of  Hoelhus,  a  sect  going  beyond  the  Sad- 
tlucees  in  their  divergence  from  the  traditions, 
tjiuglit  a  literal  enforcement  of  tlie  rule,  "an  eye  for 
an  <ye.  a  toolh  for  a  tooth,"  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  sect  was  ever  in  power  and  able  to  give 
elTect  to  its  theories.  On  the  other  hand,  while  a 
ransom  in  money  in  place  of  the  "eye"  or  "tooth" 
of  the  assailant  is  quite  compatible  with  the  Scrip- 
tund  law  of  assault  and  l)attery,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  tlie  natural  construction  of  tliis 
law  would  not  demand  the  bodily  infliction  of  the 
penalty,  according  to  the  written  words,  whenever 
the  guilty  jiarty  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the 
ransom.  In  one  case  the  law  requites  "measure  for 
measure" — not  according  to  what  has  been  actual- 
ly done,  but  according  to  what  was  intended,  or 
"])lotted  "  (.see  Ai.ini  for  the  law  of  retaliation  in  the 
case  of  "  plotting  witnesses").  The  rabbinical  tra- 
dition narrows  very  much  the  Scriptural  law  as 
found  in  Deuteronomy;  but  this,  in  its  turn,  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  severity  and  wide  scope  of  tlie 
Habylonian  law.  The  latter  not  only  visits  w-itli 
death  as  a  malignant  slanderer  one  who  wilfidly, 
though  unsuccessfully,  accuses  another  of  sorcery, 
or  of  any  other  capital  crime,  but  even  one  who 
claims  goods  as  having  been  stolen  from  him  with- 
out being  al)le  to  produce  witnesses  to  his  ownership 
(Code  of  Hammurabi,  «;^  1-3,  11). 

E.  c.  L.  N.  D. 

R^THY,  MORIZ  :  Hungarian  mathematician; 
l)orn  at  Nagy-Kiiros  Nov.  3,  1846;  educated  at 
Budapest  and  Vienna,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Giittingen  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  professor  of 
mat  hematics  and  theoretic  physics  at  the  University 
of  Klausenburg  from  1874  to  1886,  when  he  was 
called  to  tlie  School  of  Technology  in  Budapest. 
Since  1891  he  has  lectured  there  on  analytic  me- 
chanics. 

In  1878  Ketliy  became  a  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian Academy  of  Sciences,  wliich  commissioned 
him  to  edit  Bolyais  "Tentameii  "  (1897).  He  has 
also  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  the  tech- 
nical periodicals. 
BIBI.IOGK.II-IIV:  Pulliis  Lex. 

s-  L.  V. 

REUBEN.— Biblical  Data  :  Eldest  son  of  Ja- 
cob iGcii.  xlvi.  8,  xlix.  9)  by  Leah  (ib.  xxix.  32),  to 
whom  he  once  carried  mandrakes  which  he  had 
found  in  a  field  during  the  wheat  harvest  (ib.  xxx. 
14).  He  wronged  his  father  by  his  conduct  with  the 
hitter's  concubine  Bilhah  (ib.  xxxv.  22),  and  in  pun- 
ishment his  rights  as  lirst-born  (//;.  xlix.  3)  were 
transferred  to  the  children  of  Joseph  (I  Cliron.  v.  1). 
When  his  other  l)rothcrs  planned  to  kill  Joseph, 
Heuben  tried  to  save  him  :  secretly  intending  to 
rescue  Joseph  later  and  to  restore  him  to  his  father, 
he  advised  his  brothers  to  throw  him  into  a  pit  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  death  outright.  They  acted 
on  Reuben's  suggestion,  and  the  latter  was  therefore 
much  distressed,  wlien  he  came  to  the  pit,  to  find  that 
the  boy  was  not  there  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19-22,  29-30). 


L'pon  Jacob's  refusal  to  allow  Benjamin  to  go  to 
£gyi>t  with  his  brothers.  Beubeu  olTered  two  of  his 
own  four  sons  (ib.  xlvi.  9;  E.x.  vi.  14)  as  a  pledge, 
agreeing  that  they  should  be  killed  if  he  did  not 
bring  Benjamin  back  (Gen.  xlii.  37). 
K.  V.  J.  Z.  L. 

In  Rabbinical  and  Apocryphal  Literature : 

Reuben  was  Imrn  on  the  I'nurteciitli  day  of  thi'iiiuth 
month  (ICislew)  in  the  year  2122  after  (he  C^reation 
(Book  of  Jubilees,  xxviii.  11;  Jlidr.  Tadshe  viii,,  in 
Epstein,  "^li-Kadmoniyyot  lia-1"eliudim,"  p.  xxii., 
Vienna,  1887).  His  name  was  iMter])reted  to  mean 
"behold  the  sideudid  .son!  "  (p  1X1).  since  Leah  re- 
ferred to  him  with  these  words  ((ieii.  R.  Ixxi.  4),  al- 
though, according  to  another  interpretation,  she 
thus  implied  a  distinction  between  her  lirst-born  and 
Esau,  the  eldest  son  of  her  father-in-law  (Ber.  7b). 
The  mandrakes  which  Reuben  brought  home  at  the 
time  of  the  wheat  harvest  (see  above)  were  Hkk- 
KEH ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  taken  them 
(Sanli.  99b).  He  carried  them  to  his  mother  with- 
out tasting  them,  because  of  his  reverence  for  her 
(Gen.  R.  Ixxii.  2).  While  some  scholars  inter]ireted 
the  i)assage  Gen.  xxxv.  22  literally  (Shah.  o5b;  Gen. 
R.  xcviii.  7;  conip.  Test.  Patr. ,  Reuben,  3),  others 
endeavored  to  explain  away  the  wrong  which  Reu- 
ben committed  against  his  father,  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  dishonor  Bilhah,  but  that  he  merely  es- 
poused his  mother's  cause  (Shab.  55b),  since  after 
Rachel's  death  Jacob  souglit  to  give  the  precedence 
to  the  handmaid  Bilhah,  as  he  had  formerly  pre- 
ferred her  mistress.  Reuben,  who  would  not  coun- 
tenance this,  removed  Bilhah's  bed  from  the  place 
where  Jacob  wished  to  have  it  (Gen.  R.  I.e.).  In 
consequence  of  this  sin  Reuben  lost  both  his  birth- 
right and  his  claims  to  the  priesthood  and  the  crown, 
since  the  birthright  would  have  given  his  children 
the  prospect  of  becoming  priests  and  kings  (Gen.  I{. 
xcviii.  5,  xcix.  6).  He  lamented  his  act,  however, 
and  showed  contrition  immediately.  Thus  he  was 
the  first  penitent  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxii.  12,  Ixxxiv.  18); 
and  in  consideration  of  his  remorse  he  became 
the  ancestor  of  the  prophet  Ilosea,  who  exhorted 
Israel  to  turn  to  the  Lord  (IIos.  xiv.  2;  Gen.  R. 
Ixxxiv.  18). 

Reuben  did  penance  in  secret  meditation,  and  he 
chastened  himself  by  frequent  abstinence  from  meat 
and  wine  (Test.  Patr.,  Reuben,  end;  comp.  Gen.  R. 
I.e.).  When,  however,  Judah  confessed  his  sin  and 
justified  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26),  Reuben  publicly 
acknowledged  his  own  fault  (Tan.,  Wayesheb,  ed. 
Buber.  p.  94b),  lest  his  other  brothers  might  be  sus- 
pected (Sotah  7b).  In  reward  for  this  penitence  and 
voluntary  confession  he  was  granted  life  in  the  fu- 
ture world. 

The  first  cities  of  refuge  were  located  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Reuben's  descendants,  since  he  had  taken 
the  first  steps  in  saving  Joseph  by  counseling  his 
brothers  not  to  kill  liim  (Mak.  10a;  Gen.  R.  I.e.). 
l{euben  was  not  present  when  his  brothers  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him,  because  he  had 
to  serve  his  father  on  that  day.  and  could  not  leave 
the  house,  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  charge 
(Gen.  R.  Ixxxiv.  14).  When  his  work  was  finished, 
however,  he  hastened  to  the  pasture,  and  was  very 
angry  when  he  did  not  find  Joseph ;   for  as  the  eld- 
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est  of  the  brothers  he  felt  himself  responsible  for  his 
safety  (i*.)-  In  Egypt  Keuben  was  the  patriarch 
of  the  brothers,  this  right  of  rulership  l)eing  trans- 
ferred after  his  death  to  Simon  and  then  lo  Levi 
(Xum.  R.  xiii.  10).  He  died  at  the  age  of  125  years 
(Midr.  Tadshe  I.e.;  "Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  section 
"Shemot,"  ed.  princeps,  p.  121a;  Test.  Patr.,  Reu- 
ben, 1,  beginning),  and  liis  body  was  put  into  a  cof- 
fin and  given  to  his  children,  who  carried  it  with 
them  in  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  interred  it  in 
Palestine  ("Sefer  ha-Yashar,"  I.e. ;  Test.  Patr.,  Reu- 
ben, 7,  end). 

w.  li.  J.  Z.  L. 

REUBEN,  TRIBE  OF:  Tribe  of  Israel,  de- 
scended fn  1111  Reulien,  Jacob's  first-born  son.  through 
Reuben's  four  sous,  Hanoch,  Phallu  or  Pallu.  Hez- 
rou,  and  Carmi  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  and  elsewhere),  fathers 
of  the  four  clans  of  the  tribe.  At  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  the  tribe  counted  46,500  males  above  twenty 
years  of  age  (Num.  i.  20-21,  ii.  11),  which  number 
was  reduced  to  43,780  by  the  plague  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  punished  for  their  worship  of  Baal- 
peor  (ib.  XX vi.  7).  During  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  position  of  the  Reu- 
beuites  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle. 
The  tribe,  hea(Jed  by  its  prince  Elizur  ben  Shedeur 
and  having  on  either  side  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and 
Gad,  was  the  chief  of  the  whole  southern  camp,  so 
that  the  latter  was  called  "the  camp  of  Reuben"  {ib. 
ii.  10).  At  the  time  of  marching,  the  host  of  the 
Reubenites  was  required  to  start  second,  after  that 
of  the  Judahites  (ib.  ii.  16).  At  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  the  prince  of  the  Reubenites  brought  his  offer- 
ing on  the  fourth  day  (ib.  vii.  30  tt  veq.). 

A  noteworthy  event  with  regard  to  the  Reuben- 
ites was  the  connection  of  certain  members  of  that 
tribe,  namely,  Dathan  and  Abiram  of  the  family  of 
Pallu  and  of  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  with  Korah  in  his 
rebellion  against  !Moses  {ib.  xvi.  1  et  inissim).  The 
Reubenites  are  recorded  as  the  possessors  of  a  large 
quantity  of  cattle,  on  account  of  which  they  asked 
Moses  to  station  them  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
where  was  ample  pasturage.  Moses  granted  their 
request  after  having  obtained  their  promise  that 
they  would  help  the  other  tribes  in  the  conquest  of 
the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  (/*.  xxxii.  1  et  seg.). 

As  to  their  territory,  two  main  accounts  are  given; 
(1)  in  Num.  xxxii.  37-38  it  is  stated  that  the  Reu- 
benites "built  Heshbon,  Elcaleh,  Kir- 
Their  jathaim,  Nebo,  Baal-mcon,  and  Shib- 
Territory.  inah,"  the  names  of  which  cities  were 
clianged;  while  (2)  a  fuller  account  is 
given  in  Josh.  xiii.  15  et  seq.,  according  to  which  the 
border  of  Reuben's  territorj-  was  "from  Aroer  that 
is  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Arnon  .  .  .  and  all  the 
plain  of  Jledeba."  In  this  second  list  of  cities  Ele- 
aleh  and  Nebo  are  omitted,  but  a  great  number  of  ad- 
ditional cities  is  mentioned,  among  which  are  Dibon 
and  Bamoth-baal.  It  is  further  stated  that  their  ter- 
ritory included  all  the  cities  of  the  plain  and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Aniorites.  On  the 
west  side,  the  Jordan  was  the  boundary  of  their  ter- 
ritory. There  is  a  discrepancy  between  these  two 
accounts,  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  (Num.  xxxii.  34) 
Dibon  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Gadites. 
Besides,  Aroer  also  was  a  Gadite  city  ((''•),  which 


shows  that  the  territory  of  the  Reubenites  was  en- 
closed in  that  of  the  Gadites. 

In  I  Chron.  v.  8  it  is  stated  that  Reubenites  of  the 
Joel  family  lived  at  Aroer  in  the  time  of  Jotham, 
King  of  Judah,  but  in  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter 
a  Gadite  family  named  Joel  is  mentioned.  The 
Reubenites  as  well  as  their  neighbors,  the  children 
of  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  fulfilled  their 
promise  to  help  the  other  tribes  in  tlie 

Help  to      conquest  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jor- 

Build        dan  (Josh.  iv.  12,  xxii.  1  et  »eq.).     The 

the  Great    Reubenites   participated   in    building 

Altar.        tlie  "  gieat  altar  to  see  to  "  {ib.  xxii.  10 

et  seq.).     After  the  conquest  tlie  tribe 

of  Reuben  is  generally  associated  with  that  of  Gail, 

which  was  more  important. 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben is  not  represented  by  any  judge.  It  is  blamed 
by  Deborah  for  having  abstained  from  tiiking  part 
in  the  war  with  Sisera  (Judges  v.  1.5-16).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  indirectly  indicated  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  war  with  the  Benjamites  (ib.  xix.  29 
et  seq.).  In  the  time  of  Saul  the  Reubenites  are  sta- 
ted to  have  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  who  fell 
by  their  hand  (I  Chron.  v.  10).  In  verses  18  el  seq.  of 
the  same  chapter,  however,  the  war  with  and  the 
victory  over  the  Hagaiitcs  are  ascribed  to  Reuben 
and  his  neighbors.  After  the  assassination  of  Ish- 
bosheth  the  Reubenites  joined  all  the  other  tribes 
in  proclaiming  David  kingfif  all  Israel.  The  num- 
ber of  the  armed  men  sent  jointly  by  the  eastern  two 
and  one-half  tribes  to  Hebron  on  this  occasion  is  stated 
to  have  been  120,000  ((«.  xii.  37).  Afterward  David 
appointed  2,700  Levites  of  the  Hebron  family  as 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  chiefs  over  the  same  tribes 
(ib.  xxvi.  31-32).  Theprinceof  the  Reubenites  in  his 
reign  wasEliezer,  son  of  Zikri(i*.  xxvii.  16).  Among 
David's  mighty  men  was  a  Reubenite,  Adina.  son 
of  Shiza.  chief  of  thirty  warriors  (ib.  xi.  42). 

Later  the  Reubenites  are  mentioned  only  twice — 
in  II  Kings  x.  33,  where  their  country  is  Siiid  to  have 
been  ravaged  by  Hazael,  King  of  Syria :  and  in  I 
Chron.  v.  6,  18-22,  where  it  is  recorded  that  they, 
like  their  neighbors,  dwelt  east  of  the  Jordan  till 
they  were  carried  away  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  their  chief  at  that  time  being  Beerah,  son  of 
Baal  of  the  Joel  familv. 

E.  <  .  '  M.  Ski,. 

REUBEN  DAVID  TEBELE  BEN  EZE- 
EIEL :  Poli.sh  Talmudist  and  printer  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  His  name  is  gen- 
erally followed  by  the  word  XSXID  ("Troppau  "?). 
In  1608  he  edited  at  Lublin  the  "  Yen  ha  Reliah  " 
of  Eleazar  of  AVorms,  to  which  he  added  notes  of 
his  own.  The  name  "Reuben"  is  missing  in  his 
signature.  From  1626  to  1628  he  worked  as  cor- 
rector of  the  Hanau  edition  of  Joseph  Caro's  Shul- 
han  'Aruk.  He  was  the  author  of  "Shib'im  Tenia- 
rim"  (Cracow.  1626),  a  seventy-fold  interpretation 
of  Prov.  xiv.  23. 
BlBLiOGKAPHT  :  Steinsfbneider.  Cat.  Umll.  col.  21:». 

J.  M.  Sel. 

RETTBEN  BEN  HAYTIM:  Provencal  Tal- 
mudist ;  tlourislied  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
ceuturv  ;  brotherof  the  liturgical  poet  Abraham  ben 
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Havvim.  IJciiliin,  wlio  lived  at  Naibonno,  was  a 
pupil  of  Isaac  lia-Kolu'ii  of  that  city,  and  teacher  of 
Menahem  Jle'iii.  The  latter  praises  him  as  a  great 
Talinudist :  and  Isaac  of  Lattes  calls  him  "a  trained 
philosophical  thinker."  His  nephew  Levi  of  Ville- 
franche  ipiotes  in  his  name  some  pliilosophical  ex- 
planations of  the  Haggadah  that  are  mentioned  also 
in  A/ariah  dei  Uossi's  "  Me'or  -Enayim  "  (Geiger,  in 
'•  He  Ilalii/,."  ii.  14).  Reuben  was  the  author  of  the 
"Seferlia-Tamid." 

BiBl.lOfiRAPnT:  Aziilal,  fHiem  hn-GeilnUm.  11.  l.'n;  Mirliael, 
<»•  lm-Hiiiiil'i>>-  N')>  •'>"'*:  lienan-Neiibauer,  Lai  Itdbhins 
/■'rrii/ciii.-i,  p.  Ii?.l;  (;ross,  llitllin  .Iwlaiva.  p.  421. 

K.  ( .'  A.  Pe. 

REUBEN  BEN  HOSHKE.     See  Hoshke. 

REUBEN  HA-SEFARDI:  Keputed  author  of 
"  Kilinuiiut  ha-Goyini,"  a  work  which  attacks  Chris- 
tianity, probahly  written  by  Profiat  Buran  (Efodi) 
in  1349.  The  assumption  is  that  the  "  Kelinuuat  ha- 
Goyim"is  the  Siimc  as  the  "Sefer  ha-Kelimmah  " 
mentioned  by  Joseph  b.  Shem-Tob,  and  that  this  is 
idenlical  with  the  "Sefer  lia-Kelimmah  "  by  Reuben 
ha-Sefardi  mentioned  in  Moses  Botarel's  commentary 
on  "Sefer  Yezirah  "  (end  of  mishnali  2,  ch.  i.);  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Zunz's  view 
that  "Reidien  ha-Sefardi  "  and  his  "Sefer  halCelim- 
mah  "  as  well  as  the  other  work  ascribed  to  him, 
"Sefer  ha  Shulhan."  are  all  fictitious  names,  in- 
vented like  many  others  by  Botaiel. 

BiBi.ior.RAPMv:  Furst,  liihl.  Juil.  ill.  170;  Oztriit  7fo)/yini 
MS.  No.  :Ml,anili>.  ;i4»i,  niite:  Zunz.  f;.  t'.  p. 4U8:  Neuhauer, 
(Vi(.  IliKll.  llihr.  ilSS.  Niw.  21:"):!  21.">.") :  (ieiger,  Kohcz  IVili- 
fcii/iim,  pp.  4,  (i,  2".',  Bre^lau,  1S44  ;  Benjacob,  Uz<ir  ha-Scfa- 
riilt,  p.  -41. 
I      r.  P.    Wl. 

REUBEN  BEN  STROBILUS  :  Jew  of  the 
second  century  c.E. ;  eminent  both  as  a  scholar  and 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  time.  Prom 
references  to  the  religious  persecutions  which  he 
endeavored  to  terminate  it  woidd  appear  that  he  be- 
came prominent  during  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when 
the  government  had  forbidden  the  oliservance  of  the 
Sabliatli  and  of  circumcision  as  well  as  the  >ise  of 
women's  baths  (Me' i.  17a).  Reuben  ben  Strobilus 
apparently  went  to  Rome  and  associated  with  the 
Romans,  wearing  his  hair  in  their  fashion  that  he 
nught  not  be  recognized  as  a  Jew.  He  craftily 
represented  that  to  permit  the  Jews  to  live  in  con- 
fornuly  with  their  own  laws  was  the  best  way  to  re- 
duce their  nundjcrs,  since  they  became  poor  through 
not  working  on  the  Sabbath,  weakened  themselves 
by  circumcision,  and  impaired  their  fertility  bj' 
avoiding  their  wives  at  certain  times.  These  results 
being  desired  by  the  authorities,  the  prohibitions 
were  rejiealed,  but  when  it  became  known  that  the 
adviser  was  a  Jew  the  restrictions  were  reenforccd 
(Mei.  ITa). 

At  another  time  Reuben  is  found  in  conversation 
with  a  philosopher  at  Tiberias  on  a  certain  Sabbath. 
when  Reuben  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  most 
despicable  man  on  earth  is  he  wlio  denies  his  Creator, 
and  that  the  moral  laws  of  the  Decalogue  are  trans- 
gressed only  by  one  who  denies  their  Author  (Tosef., 
Shebu.  iii.  6).  Another  saying  of  his  concerns  the 
nature  of  sin  (M.  K.  ISb;  Ab.  R.  N.,  text  R,  xxxv.). 

Two  of  the  sons  of  Reuben  ben  Strobilus  were 
pupils  of  R.  Judah  the  Patriarch;  they  were  con- 
deumed  to  death,  perhaps  at  the  command  of  the 


government,  and  R.  .Judah  advised  them  to  flee  to 

the  south  (Yer.  Kil.  32c).     One  of  his  sons  may  have 

been  the  Eutoi.kmus  b.  Reuben  who  is  described  as 

being  in  favor  with  the  government  (Sotah  49b;  ]5. 

K.  83a). 

BiBMOGRAPHv  :  Krauss.  7,f/iHirflrfc)-.  II.  121  (conciTiiiiiK  the 
name  "Strohlliis"!  ;  tiriitz, 'Voc/i.  3il  ed.,  Iv.  I'Jl ;  liiulii-r, 
Au-  ru)i.il.;««i. 

s.  S.  Ku. 

REUBENI,  DA'VID:  Arab  adventurer;  born 
about  1490  in  lenlnd  Arabia,  in  Khaibar.  as  be  him- 
self staled;  die<l  in  Llerena,  Spain,  after  153.5.  He 
left  Khaibar  Dec.  8,  1.5'23,  and  went  to  Nubia  in 
Egypt,  where  he.  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Mo- 
hammed, while  to  the  Jews  he  sjioke  of  large  Jew- 
ish kingdoms  in  the  East,  possibly  referring  to  the 
so-called  "Jewish  realm  "  at  C'ociiix,  whichhad  just 
attracted  attention  owing  to  the  Portuguese  con- 
qucstof  Goa.  He  traveled  in  Palestineiu  thespring 
of  1.523,  and  went  to  Venice,  by  way  of  Alexandria, 
in  Feb.,  1524.  Here  he  claimed  to  liave  a  mission 
from  the  Jews  of  the  East  to  the  pope,  and  inter- 
ested a  Jewish  painter  named  .Mo.ses.  and  Felice,  a 
Jewish  merchant;  the}'  provided  him  with  means  to 
travel  to  Rome,  which  he  reached  in  the  same  month, 
entering  the  city  on  a  white  horse.  He  obtained 
an  audience  wilh  Cardinal  Giulio  anil  Pope  Clement 
VII.  To  the  latter  he  told  a  tale  of  a  Jewish  king- 
dom ruled  over  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  Arabia, 
where  the  sons  of  Closes  dwelt  near  the  fabled  Sam- 
bation  River.  He  brought  letters  from  Portuguese 
captains  confirming  his  statements,  and  the  Portu- 
guese minister.  Miguel  da  Silva,  reported  to  liis 
court  the  possible  utility  of  Reubeni's  mission  in 
obtaining  allies  in  the  struggle  of  the  Portuguese 
against  Salim  I.,  who  had  seized  Egypt  in  1.531  and 
diverted  the  spice-trade.  Reubcni  was  provided  by 
Benvenida  Abravanel,  wife  of  Samuel  Abravanel, 
and  the  heirs  of  Jehiel  of  Pisa  with  means  for  going 
to  Almeiria.  the  residence  of  King  John  III.  of 
Portugal,  which  he  reached  Nov.,  1.5"25,  who  at  first 
promised  him  a  force  of  eight  shi  ps  and  4,00(J  cannon. 
But  the  king,  whowasat  that  time  engaged  in  perse- 
cuting the  Neo-Christians,  found  it  diliicult  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Jewish  king,  though  for  a 
time  during  the  negotiations  he  refrained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  Maranos. 

Reubeni's  striking  appearance — a  swarthy  dwarf 
in  Oriental  costume — and  Messianic  predicti(ms  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Diego  Pires,  a  Marano  youth 
of  noble  birth,  who  look  the  name  of  Solomon 
MoLKO.  Jewish  ambassadors  from  the  Barbary 
.States  visited  Reubeni  at  the  Portuguese  court,  and 
much  excitement  followed  among  the  Maranos,  some 
of  whom  even  ventured  to  rise  in  arms  near  Bada- 
joz.  This  appears  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities  to  the  dangers  inherent  in 
Reubeni's  mission.  Reubeni  then  went  to  Avignon 
to  bring  his  cause  before  the  papal  court,  and  af- 
terward to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Alolko,  who 
had  meanwhile  traveled  to  the  East  and  had  made 
.Messianic  claims.  In  Milan  the  two  adventurers 
iiuarreled,  Reubeni  going  to  Venice,  where  the  Senate 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  whether  his  proj- 
ect for  obtaining  assistance  from  the  Jews  in  the 
East  in  its  plans  of  conquest  were  practicable.     He 
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received,  however,  a  hint  to  leave  Venice,  and,  join- 
ing once  more  witli  Solomon  Molko,  traveled  with 
streaming  banner  to  Bologna  and  Hatisbon  (Regens- 
burg)  to  meet  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  to  offer 
him  the  alliance  of  the  Jews  of  the  East  against  the 
Turks.  In  Ratisbon  they  met  Josel  of  Rosheim, 
who  warned  them  against  arousing  the  suspicions 
of  the  emperor  and  raising  the  Jewish  question 
in  the  empire.  They  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
were  put  in  chains  and  taken  by  the  emperor  to 
Mantua,  where  both  Molko  and  Reubeni  were  exam- 
ined and  the  former  was  condemned  to  death  by 
burning,  Dec.,  1532.  Reubeni  was  carried  to  Spain 
and  placed  in  the  Inquisition  at  Llerena,  where 
probably  he  died,  as  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him, 
though  "a  Jew  who  came  from  India  to  Portugal" 
is  reported  by  Herculauo  to  have  been  burned  at  an 
auto  da  fe  at  Evora,  lo41  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  vi.  u98b, 
.«./■.  In()iisition,  also  Evora).  His  diary  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  (a  copy  at  Breslau 
also);  parts  of  it  have  been  published  by  Griitz  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  "  Geschichte  der  Juden"  (vol. 
ix.),  and  the  whole  by  Neubauer,  in  "  M.  J.  C."  ii. 
BiBLiOGR.tPHY :  Gratz.  Oesclt.  i.x.  2a«.  2.50,  2:>.'>,  53;S-.>48.      t 

REUCHLIN,  JOHANN  VON  (Grecized  as 
Capnio)  :  German  humanist ;  born  Feb.  23,  1455, 
at  Pforzheim;  died  June  30,  1522,  at  Liebenzell, 
near  Ilirschau,  Wiirttemberg.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Freiburg,  Paris,  and  Basel  (1475-78). 
After  having  served  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  as 
companion,  judge,  and  ambassador  (1481-96)  he  was 
appointed  councilor  b)' the  Duke  of  Baden  (1496-99), 
and,  returning  to  Wiirttemberg  in  1499,  he  again  be- 
came judge  at  Tubingen,  which  position  he  resigned 
in  1513.  From  1519  to  1521  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  the  University  at  Ingolstadt; 
and  from  1521  till  his  death  he  held  a  similar  chair 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Reuchlin,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man humanists,  introduced  the  study  of  Greek  and 
especially  of  Hebrew  into  western  Europe,  and  was 
with  Luther,  Melanclithon,  Erasmus,  and  Hutten 
among  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  although 
he  declared  himself  against  the  movement  in  1520. 

During  his  second  visit  to  Rome  (1490)  Reuchlin 
became  acquainted  with  Pico  di  Jlirandola  at  Flor- 
ence, and,  learning  from  him  about  the  Cabala,  he 
became  interested  in  Hebrew;  but  not  till  1492  could 
he  find  an  opportunity  to  learn  that 
Studies       language;  his   teacher    was    the  em- 
Hebrew,      peror's  i^hysiciau,  Jacob  Loans.  From 
that  time  he  became  an  ardent  student 
of  Hebrew,  having  for  a  second  teacher  Obadiah  of 
Sforuo,   during  his  third  stay  in  Rome  (1497-99). 
His  researches  into  the  language  of  the  Bible  led 
Reuchlin  to  study  the  Talmud  and  the  Cabala  also. 
PfefferivOKN,  a  baptized  Jew  from  Cologne  and 
a  follower  of  the  Dominican  friars,  had  succeeded  in 
1509  in  obtaining  from  the  emperor  JIa.vimilian  of 
Germany  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  Hebrew 
books  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews  of  Co- 
logne and   Frankfort.      The   Jews  appealed,   and 
Reuchlin  was  asked  in  1510 to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  case.     Reuchlin's  report  was  favorable  to  the 
Jews.     He  divided  the  Jewish  literature  into  seven 


classes,  in  one  of  them  being  the  Old  Testament; 
and,  judging  these  classes  singly,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Talmud,  the  cabalistic  book  the 
Zoliar,  the  commentaries  of  Rashi,  the  Kimhis,  Ibn 
Ezra,  Gersonides,  Xahmanides,  etc.,  should  not  be 
burned,  as  they  were  useful  f(jr  theology  and  science, 
and  no  heresy  was  contained  in  them;  but  brMiks 
which  contained  blasphemies  against  Jesus,  such  as 
the  "  Toledot  Yeshu,"  he  considered  ought  to  be  des- 
troyed. Furthermore,  the  Jews,  being  as  such  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  German  empire,  could  not 
be  accused  of  heresy  against  Christianity.  The  em- 
peror rescinded  his  edict  of  destruction  on  May  23, 
1510.  The  rescission  being  mainly  a  result  of  Reuch- 
lin's report,  a  prolonged  contlict  between  him  and 
the  Dominicans  followed,  into  which  the  whole 
scientific  world  of  Euio|)e  was  drawn. 

Dispute  The  humanists  were  on  the  side  of 
with.  Pfef-    Reuchlin,  whilethcclericals,  especially 

ferkorn.      the  universities  of  Louvain,  Cologn<', 

Erfurt,  Mayence,  and  Paris,  were  with 

the  Dominicans.     PfelTerkoru  published  in  1511  his 

"Handspiegel,"  attacking  Reuchlin,  who  answered 

it  with  his  "  Augenspiegel"  (Pforzheim,  1511). 

The  University  of  Cologne,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Dominican  prior  Jacob  van  Hoogstii.\tex, 
published  in  1512  in  Cologne  "  Articuli  siveProposi- 
tiones  de  Judaico  Favore."  Reuchlin  accepted  the 
challenge  from  the  university  and  wrote  "  Defensio 
Reuchlini  Contra  Calumniatores  Suos  Colonienses  " 
(Tubingen,  1513);  he  was  answered  in  turn  l)y  the 
professor  of  classical  literature  of  the  University  of 
Cologne,  Ortuin  de  Graes  (Gratiu.s),  in  "Prsenota- 
menta  Contra  Omnem  Malevolentiam  "  (n.d. ).  and  re- 
plied in  another  work,  entitled  "Clarorum  Virorum 
Epistola;  Latina>,  Gracie  et  Ilebraicic  Variis  Tem- 
poribus  Missje  ad  J.  Reuchlinum  "  (Tubingen,  1514; 
2  vols.,  Hagenau,  1519).  Following  the  example  of 
the  German  universit}',  the  Sorbonne  also  condemned 
the  "Augenspiegel."  The  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Paris  university  by  the  confe.ssor  fif  King 
Louis  XII. ,  Petit  Guillaume  Haguinet, the  sjime  cleric 
who  in  1520  created  at  the  Sorbonne  a  chair  for  He- 
brew, to  be  held  by  Christian  scholars. 

The  prior  Hoogstraten  ordered  Reuchlin  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Dominican  court  at  Mayence  in  1513 
to  defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  heresy, 
based  upon  the  "Augenspiegel ";  but  the  hearing 
was  suspended  by  order  of  Archbishop  Uriel  von 
Gemmingen  of  Cologne,  who  in  1509  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Maximilian  acommissioner  to  investigate 
Pfefferkorn'saccusiitiou.  The  controversy  came,  by 
order  of  the  pope,  before  the  Bishop  of  Speyer.  who 
in  1514  decided  in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  The  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  for  six  years  the 
case  remained  undecided.  In  the  tneantime  the 
"EpistoliB  Obscurorum  Virorum  ad  Ortiiinum  Gra- 
tium"  appeared  anonymously  in  Ha- 
The  genau  (?)  in  1515  ami   1516.  and  in 

"Augen-     Basel   1517,  Reuchlin  disclaiming  the 

spieg-el"  authorship.  The  matter  was  brought 
Con-  before  the  Lateran  Council  at  its  ses- 

demned.      sion  of  1516,  which  decided  in  favor  of 

Reuchlin.     But  the  decision  was  again 

set  aside,  and  tinally,  in  1520.  the  matter  was  decided 

auainst  Reuchlin  by  Leo  X.,  who  condemned  the 
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"Aiitfciispicgt'l."  Tliis  (U'cision  was  innuenced  by 
politiial  reasons,  tlic  Kius  of  Fnincf  and  Em- 
peror Charles  IV'.  of  Germany  siding  with  the  Do- 
miniouis  against  tlio  spread  of  tlie  Hefornialion  in 
Germany. 

Heuelilin  was  tlie  first  schohu  to  introduce  Hebrew 
into  tlie  currieulnm  of  tlie  university.  He  taught 
it  l)ef<ire  he  lieeame  jirofessor  at  Ingolstadt  and  Tu- 
bingen. Among  his  jmpils  may  be  mentioned: 
Melunchthon.  Christopher  Schilling  of  Lucerne.  John 
Oecohimpadius,  John  Cellarius,  and  Bartholomilus 
Citsar. 

Heuchlin's  works  on  subjects  of  specilically  Jew- 
ish interest  are:  (1)  '"  Ue  Yerbo  Mirilico"  (Basel, 
U94),  upon  the  Cabala.  Barucliias,  a  Jewish  sage; 
Capnion.  a  Christian  scholar;  and  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher have  a  discussion,  the  outcome  of  which  is  a 
declaration  of  the  sui)remacy  of  Jewish  wisdom  and 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  (2)  "  JJudimenta  Hebra- 
ica"  (Pforzheim,  1.506).  As  the  first  Hebrew  gram- 
mar written  by  a  Christian  its  many  faidts  may  well 
be  overlooked.  It  gives  only  the  rudiments  of  He- 
brew iironiniciation  and  a  very  imperfect  vocabulary. 
(3)  "  De  Arte  Cabalistica  "  (Hagcnau,  1.517).  (4)  "  De 
Aceentibus  et  Orthogr.iphia  Hebneorum  Libri  Tres  " 
(ih.  1.518).  This  grammar  is  far  superior  to  the  one 
which  appeared  in  1.500,  and  shows  the  result  of  the 
thorougli  studies  of  the  author. 

Sec  also  Guaes,  Oktuix  de;  Hoogstr.\ten, 
J.\C0B  v.\n;  Humanists;  Httten,  Ulrich  von; 
Loans,  Jacob  h.  Jehiel;  Pfefferkokn,  Johann. 

BlBi.Ioc.RAriiv  ;  GrUtz,  GfAch.  vol.  i.\..  passim  :  L.  (ieiKer.  Jo- 
hintn   liciichlin,  lA'ipsic,  1.S7I :  Horowitz.  Ziir  liiographic 
iiit'l  K'trnspiindenz  J.   lUuchlin^s,   Vienna,  l-STT ;  Schaff- 
Ilt-rzu^r.  Knctic 
I.  F.  T.  II. 

KEUEL.     See  JKxnRo. 

REUSS,  EDUABD  WILHELM  :    Protestant 

theologian;  born  in  Strasbuig  July  18,  1804;  died 
there  April  1.5,  1891.  He  studied  Oriental  languages 
with  Gesenius  at  Halle,  and  with  vSilvestre  de  Sacy 
at  Paris;  and  became  professor  at  his  native  city  in 
1834.  He  claimed  that  in  his  opening  lectures  on  the 
Old  Testament  he  put  forward  the  liypothesis,  later 
advocated  by  Graf  and  Wellhausen,  that  the  Priestly 
Code  and  the  second  Elohist  were  the  latest  strata  in 
the  Pentateuch.  He  publislied  a  complete  French 
translation  of  the  Bible  (1874-88)  in  si.xteen  volumes, 
with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  notes  (after  his 
death  published  in  German),  and  composed  a  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Heiligeu  Schriften  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments" (1881),  which  for  some  time  was  the  best 
work  on  the  subject. 
r.iBi.ioGRAPHY  :  La  Grande  Encf/clnpi'dic. 

T.  J. 

REVAI,  m6K:  Hungarian  deputy;  born  at 
Eperies  in  IStiO;  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Budapest  and  Leipsic,  In  1880  he  entered  the  pub- 
lishing-house which  his  father  had  foimded  in  1869 
under  the  tirm  name  of  Kevai  Brotliers;  and  since 
that  time  lie  has  rendered  great  service  to  ])o]«ilar 
education  in  Hungary.  From  1880  to  1885  he  edited 
the  periodical  "  Itegenyvilag  "  (World  of  Romance); 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  "  Die 
Oesterreichisch-l'ngarische  Jlonarchie  in  Wort  und 
Bild  "  was  published  in  1885  under  the   patronage 


nini.KXiUAPHY:  Pallas  L 

llillll,  I'.KIl   H. 


of  the  crown  prince  Rudoljih,  Hevai  introduced 
book-canvassing  into  Hungary,  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  20,000  subscribers  to  the  great  Hun- 
garian "Pallas  Nagy  Lexicon."  An  edition  of  the 
collected  works  of  Jloritz  Jokai  in  100  vohimes,  one 
of  the  finest  products  of  his  press,  gained  the  "Grand 
Prix  "  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  In  1901  Kevai 
was  returned  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  the 
district  of  Szek. 

suinn,   (jrsziHntlllili'si   Almn- 

L.  Y. 

REVELATION  (BOOK  OF)  :  The  last  book 
in  the  New  'i'estanient  canon,  yet  in  fact  one  of  the 
oldest;  probably  the  only  Juiheo-Christian  work 
which  has  survived  the  Paulinian  transformation  of 
the  Church.  The  introductory  verse  betrays  the 
comi)licatcd  character  of  the  whole  work.  It  pre- 
sents the  book  as  a  "Revelation  which  God  gave 
.  .  ,  to  show  unto  his  servants  things  whicli  must 
shortly  come  to  pass,"  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  "his  servant  John." 
According  to  recent  investigations,  the  latter  part 
was  interpolated  by  the  compiler,  wiio  worked  the 
two  sections  of  the  book — the  main  apocalyjise  (cli. 
iv.-xxi.  6)  and  the  letters  to  the  "seven  churches" 
(i.-iii.  and  close  of  xxii.)— into  one  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  emanating  from  John,  the  .seer 
of  the  i.sle  of  Patmos  in  Asia  Minor  (see  i.  9,  xxii. 
8),  known  otherwi.se  as  John  the  Presbyter.  The 
antiPaulinian  character  of  the  letters  to  the  seven 
churches  and  the  anti-Roman  character  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic section  have  been  a  source  of  great  embar- 
rassment, especially  to  Protestant  tlie- 

Jewish       ologians,  evcrsince  the  days  of  Luther; 

Origin.  but  the  apocalyp.se  has  become  espe- 
cially important  to  Jewish  students 
.since  it  has  been  discovered  by  Yisclier  (see  bibli- 
ography) that  the  main  apocalyp.se  actually  belongs 
to  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature. 

The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  :  The 
lirst  jiart  (i.  4-iii.  '22)  contains  a  vision  by  John, 
who  is  told  by  Jesus  to  send  a  letter  to  the  seven 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  in  Asia  (founded  by 
Paul  and  his  associates),  relinking  them  for  the  lib- 
ertinism that  has  taken  hold  of  many  "  who  pass  as 
Jews,  but  show  by  their  blasphemy  and  licentious- 
ness that  they  are  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  "  (ii.  9, 
iii.  9,  Greek).  These  seven  churches  were  those  of 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Laodicea.  Owing  to  their  heathen 
associations  many  of  their  members  had  lapsed 
into  pagan  orsemipagan  views  and  practises,  tinder 
the  influence  of  heretic  leaders.  Of  these  one  is 
singled  out  by  the  name  of  Nicolaifcs  (ii.  C,  15; 
comp.  Acts  vi.  5),  called  also  Balaam  (ii.  14,  Dy  JJ?3 
=  "Nicolaos"),  because,  like  Balaam,  he  seduced  the 
people  to  idolatry  and  fornication  by  his  false  proph- 
ecies and  witchcraft  (Num,  xxv.  1;  xxxi.  8,  16). 
Another  singled  out  was  a  woman,  probably  a 
prophetess,  called  Jezebel  (ii.  20)  on  account  of 
her  idolatrous  practises  (I  Kings  .xviii.  19,  xxi.  25). 
Evidently  the  seed  sown  by  Paul  and  his  associates, 
who  in  their  antinomiau  Gnosticism  boasted  of  hav- 
ing penetrated  "the  deep  things  of  God  "  (I  Cor.  ii. 
10),  had  borne  evil  fruit,  so  that  the  seer  of  Patmos 
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calls  these  heretics  "false  apostles  and  liars"  (ii.  2), 
and  tlieir  teachings  "  the  depths  of  Satan  "  (ii.  24). 

How  much  local  cults,  as  that  of  Esculapius  in 
Perganios  ("Satan's  seat";  ii.  13),  had  to  do  with 
these  heresies  it  is  dilflcult  to  saj- ;  certain  it  is  that 
many  were  "polluted"  by  pagan  practises  (ii.  13, 
26;  iii.  4).  All  the  more  severely  does  the  seer  con- 
demn the  Pauline  teaching  as  "tlie  teaching  of  Ba- 
laam "  (comp.  II  Peter  ii.  l.i;  Jude  11;  Sauh.  106b; 
Git.  5ia ;  see  B.\l.\.\m).  On  the  other  band,  Jesus, 
through  John,  promises  to  the  poor,  the  meek,  and 
the  patient  toilers  of  the  churches  who  refuse  to 
partake  of  the  meals  of  the  pagans  that  "  they  shall 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life  "  in  paradise  (ii.  2,  7) ;  to  those 
who  are  to  suffer  from  the  pagan  powers  that  they 
shall,  as  true  "athletes"  of  this  world,  be  given  the 
"crown  of  life"  (ii.  10);  to  him  "that  overcometh  " 
in  the  contest  (comp.  the  rabbinical  term,  "zokeh") 
will  be  given  a  lot  or  mark  ("goral  ")  bearing  the 
Ineffable  Name,  and  he  shall  "eat  of  the  hidden 
manna  "(ii.  17;  comp.  Tan.,  Beshallah,  ed.  Buber, 
p.  21;  Hag.  12b;  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxix.  8;  Sibyl- 
lines,  ii.  348);  or,  like  the  Messiah,  he  will  "rule 
them  [the  heathen]  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  and  be  given 
the  crown  of  glory  (ii.  26-28;  the  "morning  star," 
taken  from  xxii.  16,  if  it  is  not  the  error  of  a 
copyist);  those  who  "have  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments" "shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,"  and 
their  names  shall  be  written  in  the  book  of  life  and 
proclaimed  before  God  and  His  angels  (iii.  4-5) ;  while 
those  who  stand  the  test  of  Satan's  trials  shall 
be  spared  in  the  great  Messianic  time  of  trial  and 
become  pillars  in  the  temple  of  the  "new  Jerusa- 
lem "  (iii.  10-13,  Greek),  or  shall  partake  of  the  Mes- 
sianic banquet,  sitting  by  (scarcely  "in")  the  seat  of 
Jesus  (iii.  21). 

Obviously,  the  writer  of  these  visionary  letters  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  in  his  own  estima- 
tion a  Jew,  while  believing  in  Jesus  as  tlie  risen 
Messiah.     He  beheld  him  in  his  vision 

Jewish      as   "the    faithful    witness"   (martyr) 

Point  of  who  is  next  to  God,  "  who  is,  was,  and 
■View  will  be"  ("come"  is  the  emendation 
of  Writer,  of  the  late  compiler),  his  seven  angelic 
spirits  standing  "before  his  throne  "  (i. 
4-5);  "the  Son  of  man"  grasping  seven  stars  in  his 
right  hand,  while  out  of  his  mouth  came  a  sharp 
two-edged  sword  (i.  13-16;  ii.  1,  12  [taken  from  the 
apocalypse,  xiv.  14];  iii.  1);  who  "holds  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death"  (i.  18);  who  is  "the  holy  and 
true  one"  that  "holds  the  key  of  David"  (iii.  7, 
with  reference  to  Isa.  xxii.  22);  who  is  called  also 
"the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God"  (iii.  14). 
However,  the  identification  of  "him  who  was  dead 
and  became  alive  again  "  with  God,  who  is  the  First 
and  the  Last,  the  ever-living  Almighfj-  (i.  17;  comp. 
i.  8  and  ii.  8),  is  the  work  of  the  late  compiler.  The 
close  of  the  visionary  letters  is  found  at  xxii.  16, 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying,  "  I  am  the  root 
and  the  offspring  of  David"  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  1,  10), 
"the  bright  and  morning  star"  (after  Num.  xxiv. 
17  and  [probably]  Ps.  ex.  3;  comp.  LXX.).  To  find 
iu  these  cliapters  tracts  of  a  persecution  of  the  early 
Christians  by  the  Jews,  as  do  most  modern  exegetes, 
is  absurdly  illogical.  On  the  contrary,  the  writer 
condemns  the  anti-Jewish  attitude  of  the  Pauline 


chiirclies;  the  document  is  therefore  of  great  his- 
torical value.  It  is  important  in  tliis  connection  to 
note  the  Hebraisms  of  the  whole  of  tliis  part  of  the 
book,  which  prove  that  the  writer  or— if  he  himself 
originally  wrote  Hebrew  or  Aramaic— the  translator 
could  neither  write  nor  speak  Greek  correctly.  As 
to  the  relation  of  this  to  the  apocalypse  which 
follows  see  below. 

The  Main  Apocalypse  :  The  succeeding  part 
(iv.-xx.  8)  contains  .several  Jewish  apocalypses 
worked  into  one,  so  altered,  interi>olated,  and  re- 
modeled as  to  impress  the  reader  as  the  work  of  the 
author  of  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches.  In  the 
following  the  attempt  is  made  toacijuaint  the  reader 
with  the  contents  of  the  two  original  Jewish  apoca 
lypscs,  as  far  as  they  can  be  restored,  tlie  Christian 
interpolations  and  alterations  being  put  aside. 

First  Jewish  Apocalypse  :  After  the  introductory 
verses,  part  of  i.  1,  8  ("I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
is,  and  which  was  and  will  be  ["will  come"  is  a 
Christian  alteration],  the  Almighty  ")  and  part  of  i. 
12-19,  the  apocalyptic  seer  describes  (iv.  1  et  seg.) 
how  he  was  carried  up  by  the  spirit  (with  the  an- 
gel's word,  "Come  down  hither,"  compare  the  ex- 
pression "Yorede  Merkabah  "),  and  how  he  saw  "a 
throne  set  in  heaven  and  One  sitting  on  the  throne," 
after  the  manner  of  Ezek.  i.  26-28.  "  Hound  about 
the  throne  were  twenty-four  seats,  j.nd  upon  these 
I  saw  twenty-four  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment,  and  they  had  golden  crowns  on  their 
heads":  obviously  heavenly  representations  of  the 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests  serving  in  the  Temple 
(Ta'an.  iv.  2;  I  Chron.  xxiv.  7-18;  Josephus, 
"Ant."  vii.  14,  §  7;  comp.,  however,  Gunkel, 
"Schopfung  und  Chaos,"  pp.  302-308,  and  Isa. 
xxiv.  23  [Bousset]).  After  a  description  of  the 
four  "hayyot,"  taken  from  Ezek.  i.  .5-10,  18  and 
combined  with  that  of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  vi.  2-3, 
the  text  continues,  "They  rest  not  day  and  night, 
sajing.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts 
[-avToKparuf),  translated  "Almighty"  in  A.  V.; 
comp.  Amos  iv.  13],  who  was,  is,  and  shall  be" 
(Greek  text,  "is  to  come").  And  when  the  hayyot 
give  glory  and  honor  and  praise  to  Him  who  sits  on 
the  throne,  Him  who  lives  forever  and  ever  ("he 
ha-'olamin  "),  the  twenty-four  elders  prostrate  them- 
.selves  and,  laying  down  their  crowns,  say,  "Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and 
power,  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  by 
Thy  will  the}'  have  been  created." 

Ch.  V. :  The  seer  then  describes  how  he  saw  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  a  scroll  written  within  and  with- 
out and  sealed  with  seven  seals  (it  was  customary 
for  the  last  will  to  be  sealed  willi  seven  seals  and 
opened  by  seven  witnesses;  see  Huschke,  "Das 
Buch  mit  den  Sieben  Sie.geln,"  1860;  Zahn,  "Ein- 
leitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,"  ii.  .591).  which  u^me 
iu  heaven,  on  earth,  or  beneath  the  earth  was  found 
worthy  to  open  until  one  of  the  twenty-four  elders 
pointed  out  that  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
the  root  of  David,  had  merited  to  open  the  book  and 
loose  its  seven  seals."  Then  the  lion  (the  Christian 
reviser  rather  awkwardly  .substituted  "the  slain 
lamb")  suddenly  appeared,  with  seven  horns  and 
seven  eves,  staiiding  between  the  throne  and  the 
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four  l.myyot  and  the  twenty-four  elders;  and  he 
Sti-liliiMrfmth  and  look  the  scroll  while  the  l.iayyot 
and  the  elders  prostrated  themselves  before  him, 
saying,  "Tliouart  worthy  to  take  the  hook  and  open 
the  seals  thereof;  for  ."  .  ."  The  remainder  has 
been  worked  over  by  the  Christian  reviser. 

Cli.  vi.  1-12:  At  the  opening  of  the  lirst  seal  by 
the  Messiah  the  seer  hears  the  thunder-call  of  one  of 
the  four  hayyot,  and  seesa  white  horse  appear,  with 
a  rider  holding  a  bow  (representing,  probably.  Pes- 
tilence) ;  at  the  Ojiening  of  the  second  seal,  a  red 
horse,  with  a  rider  armed  with  a  great  sword  (repre- 
senting War):  at  the  opening  of  the  third  seal,  a 
black  horse,  with  a  rider  holding  a  pair  of  balances 
to  weigh  Hour,  breail  having  become  scarce  (signi- 
fying Famine);  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  seal,  a 
"pale  "  horse,  the  rider  thereof  being  Death.  These 
four  are  to  destroy  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  by 
the  sword,  famine,  pestilence,  and  wild  beasts. 
What  jdague  is  ushered  in  at  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  seal  is  no  longer  stated;  apparently  it  is  perse- 
cution of  the  saints,  as  the  text  continues:  "  I  saw 
under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  they  gave  " 
(as  martyrs;  see  KiuDfsii  Ii.\-Siir5>i).  "And  they 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  IIow  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  And  white 
robes  were  given  them,  and  they  were  told  to  rest 
for  a  while  until  the  number  of  the  martyrs  was 
full  (comp.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  xxx.  2;  IV  E.sd. 
iv.  30). 

After  this  the  seer  beholds  a  great  multitude  of 
people  of  every  land  and  hmguage,  both  Jews  and 
proselytes,  also  arrayed  in  white  robes,  standing  be- 
fore the  throne;  and  he  is  told  that,  "having  under- 
gone great  tribulation,  they  have  made  their  robes 
white  by  the  blood  of  the  mart3-rs"  (of  course,  not 
"of  the  lamb,"  as  the  Christian  reviser  has  it);  and 
that  now  they  serve  God  in  the  heavenly  temple 
day  and  night,  and  the  Shekinah  dwells  with  them 
(vii.  9-17.  which  jiart  is  misplaced). 

C'li.  vi.  12-17:  At  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal 
"the  birth-throes  of  the  Jlessianic  time"  appear,  as 
dei)icted  in  Joel  iii.  3-4;  Isa.  ii.  10,  xxiv.,  xxxiv.  4; 
and  Hosea  x.  8.  Fear  of  the  great  day  of  God's 
wrath  (Mai.  iii.  2)  and  of  the  wrath  of  His  anointed 
(Ps.  ii.  12)  seizes  the  whole  world. 

Ch.  viii.  1-13;   The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal 

forms  theclimax.     The  awful  catastrophe  is  marked 

by  "silence  in  heaven  about  the  space 

Opening'  of  of  half  an   hour."     The  four  angels 

the  that  hold  the  winds  at  the  four  cor- 

Seventh  ners  of  the  earth  are  told  to  check  the 
Seal.  blowing  of  the  winds  on  land,  on 
sea,  and  on  the  trees  until  an  angel 
has  sealed  upon  the  forehead,  with  the  seal  of  the 
living  God,  the  144,000  servants  of  God,  that  is, 
12.000  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Dan  as 
idol:iter  is  excluded,  and  Levi  takes  his  place  along 
with  the  two  sons  of  Josei)h),  in  order  toguard  them 
against  the  impending  destruction  (vii.  1-8).  The 
seven  trumpets  of  the  seven  angels  before  God  usher 
in  seven  great  calamities:  the  fir.st  four  involve  a 
world  conHagration("mal)bul  shel  esli")  that  burns 
up  the  third  part  of  the  land  and  dries  up  a  third 


part  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  and  an  eclip.scof  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (viii.  2-12;  comp.  Sibyllines,  iii. 
80-90,  540) ;  the  remaining  three,  who  are  an- 
nounced by  au  angel  Hying  through  the  midst  of 
heaven  (viii.  13).  bring  even  greater  woes;  first  the 
torment  of  locusts,  described  in  all  its  fierceness  in 
the  apocalyptic  chapters  of  Joel(i.  G.  ii.  2-9),  coming 
forth  from  the  abyss  over  which  the  angel  Abadilon 
(Destruction;  comp.  Job  xxviii.  22;  comp.  "Zefoni," 
Joel,  ii.  20;  Suk.  o2a)  alone  has  jiower  (ix.  1-12); 
secondly,  the  letting  loose  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates of  the  four  kings  (D'DPD;  not  "angels," 
D'3N^D).  with  numberless  hosts  of  wihl  Parthian 
horsemen  wearing  breastplates  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
and  riding  on  hor.ses  that  have  heads  of  lions  and 
tails  of  serpents,  and  out  of  whose  mouths  come 
fire,  smoke,  and  brimstone  (comp.  Nahum  ii.  4-.'), 
iii.  3).  As  with  the  former  plagues,  a  third  part  of 
maid^ind  is  killed;  they  were  prepared  for  this  task 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  "And  yet," 
closes  the  seer,  "  the  rest  of  the  men  which  were  not 
killed  repented  not,  but  continued  to  worship 
demons,  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  bronze,  stone,  and 
wood,  practise  witchcraft,  and  commit  murders,  for- 
nications, and  thefts"  (ix.  13-21;  see  Sibyllines,  ii. 
255-262,  iv.  31-34;  and  compare  the  four  kings  of 
the  mighty  hosts  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
in  the  .Midrash  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai,  in  Jellinek, 
"B.  II."  iii.  81). 

The  third  and  last  wo,  announced  in  xi.  14  (x.-xi. 
13  interrupts  the  connection),  is  no  longer  given 
in  what  follows  xi.  15a;  for  the  Christian  reviser 
changed  the  text  which  originally  described  the  last 
judgment  passed  upon  the  non-repenlant  people, 
"the  kingdoms  of  this  world,"  and  instead  speaks 
of  their  having  "become  kingdoms  of  Christ."  Only 
verse  18,  telling  of  "  the  wrath  of  God  that  has 
come  upon  the  nations  that  shall  be  destroyed  as 
they  have  destroyed  the  land,"  contains  traces  of 
the  former  contents  of  the  chapter;  although  pos- 
sibly part  of  xiv.  1-5.  referring  to  the  144.000 
of  Israel  who  had  been  saved,  and  the  proclama- 
tion to  all  the  nations  to  "  fear  God  and  worship 
Him  who  made  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  fountains 
of  water,"  "for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  has 
come"  (xiv.  6-7),  formed  part  of  the  original  Jew- 
ish apocalypse;  also  xi.  16-18.  the  song  of  praisc'  by 
the  twenty-four  eUlers  before  God  and  the  vision  of 
the  reappearance  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (xi. 
19;  comp.  Yoma  53b.  54a). 

In  all  probability  this  apocalypse  was  written  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  time  of  per- 
secution, when  many  Jews  died  as  martyrs,  though 
many  others  yielded;  hence  only  12.000  of  each  tribe 
are  to  be  selected. 

The  Second  Jewish  Apocalypse  :  Far  more  power- 
ful, and  expressive  of  intense  hatred  of  Rome,  the 
Babel-like  destroyer  of  Judea,  is  the  second  Jewish 
apocalypse,  or  series  of  apocalypses,  written  during 
the  siege  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
contained  in  ch.  x.  2-xi.  13,  xii.  1-xiii.  18.  and  xiv. 
6-xxii,  0.  After  the  manner  of  Ezek.  ii  8-iii.  3,  the 
writer  represents  his  vision  as  having  been  received 
in  the  form  of  a  book,  which  he  is  to  eat  with  its 
bitter  contents.  In  imitation  of  Ezek.  xl.  3  and 
Zech.  ii.  .5-6,  the  angel  gives  him  a  measuring-rod 
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thiit  lie  may  measure  the  site  of  tlie  Temple  and 
the  altar,  which  is  to  remain  intact,  while  the  rest 
of  the  Holy  City  is  doomed  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  Gentiles  (the  Roman  soldiers)  for  forty- 
two  months  (Dan.  vii.2o,  viii.  U,  xii.  7).  Ileisthen 
told  that  d  uring  this  time  thereshall  be  two  prophets, 
witnesses  of  the  Lord  (Moses  and  Elijah),  who  shall 
again  manifest  their  power  of  restraining  the  heavens 
from  giving  rain  (I  Kings  xvii.  1),  of  turning  the  water 
into  blood,  and  of  striking  the  land  with  plagues 
(Ex.  vii.-x.):  and  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  hurt 
them  will  be  devoured  bj'tire  from  their  mouths  (II 
Kings  i.  10).  But  Ihey  will  linally  fall  victims  to  the 
beast  that  ascends  out  of  the  abyss  to  make  war 
upon  them.  After  their  dead  bodies  have  been  lying 
for  tliree  and  a  half  days  in  the  streets  of  the  Holy 
City,  which  shall  have  become  a  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, and  the  people  of  all  tongues  and  of  all  nations 
have  looked  upon  them  and  rejoiced  at  the  death 
of  the  prophets  that  had  chastised  them  (by  their 
preaching  of  repentance),  refusing  to 
Moses  give  them  burial,  God's  spirit  will 
and  again  imbue  them  with  life,  and  they 

Elijah,  will,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  peo- 
ple, rise  anil  ascend  to  heaven  ;  and  in 
the  same  hour  a  great  earthquake  will  cause  the 
death  of  7, 000  people  (xi.  1-13).  Of  this  eschatolog- 
ical  feature  no  trace  is  found  in  rabbinical  sources, 
except  the  appearance  of  Moses  and  the  Messiah  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog  (Targ.  Yer.  Ex.  xii. 
42).  Possibly  this  is  the  older  form  of  the  legend  of 
the  Messiah  ben  Ephraim  or  ben  Joseph  being  slain 
by  Gog  and  Magog,  based  on  Zech.  xii.  10-11  (comp. 
Jellinek,  "B.  n."'ni.  80). 

Then  follows  (xiii.  1,  12a,  5b,  10)  the  description 
of  the  beast  (after  Dan.  vii.  4-7;  comp.  vii.  8,  xi. 
36).  It  bears  (in  "Augustus  Divus")  the  name  of 
blasphemy,  and  its  mouth  speaks  blasphemy  against 
God  and  IlisShekinahon  earth  and  in  heaven  (i.  5-6, 
misunderstood  by  the  Christian  translator).  It  has 
power  over  all  nations  and  tongues,  and  over  all 
those  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of 
life  (the  awkward  addition  "of  the  lamb"  betraj'S 
the  Christian  hand)  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  and  it  makes  war  upon  the  "saints"  (the 
Jewish  people,  as  in  Daniel).  For  forty-two  months 
(the  three  and  a  half  j-ears  of  Daniel)  will  its  power 
last,  trying  the  patience  of  the  saints. 

But  then(xiv.  6-7)  an  angel  in  the  midst  of  heaven 

announces  good  tidings  to  the  people  on  the  earth, 

saj'ing,  "  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him ;  for  the 

hour  of  His  judgment  is  come:   and  worship  Him 

that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea."     Here 

follows  (xv.  o-xvi.  21)  the  vision  of  the  seven  angels 

coming  out  of  the  Temple  with  "seven  golden  vials 

full  of  the  wrath  of  God  who  liveth  for  ever  and 

ever."     The  first  angel  pours  out  his  vial  upon  the 

earth  and   there   falls  an  evil   and   grievous  sore 

(comp.  Ex.  ix.  8)  upon  the  men  who 

Vision  of    bear  the  mark  of  the  beast  and  wor- 

the  Seven    ship  his  image  (an  allusion  to  the  cult 

Plagues,     of   the   emperors  and   to  the  Roman 

coins).     The  second  angel  pours  out 

his  vial  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  19)  on  the  sea,  which  turns 

into  blood,  so  that  all  living  things  therein  die.     The 

third  pours  out  his  vial  upon  the  rivers,  and  they 


become  blood,  the  angel  of  the  waters  praising  tlic 
justice  of  God  ("  zidduk  ha-din  "),  wliich  makes  those 
drink  blood  who  have  shed  that  of  the  saints  and 
prophets.  The  fourth  pours  out  his  vial  upon  the 
sun,  which  becomcs'a  fire  to  scorcli  the  people  who 
blaspheme  and  repent  not.  The  fifth  pours  out  his 
vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast  (Home),  and  its  em- 
pire becomes  full  of  darkness;  yet  the  people  repent 
not.  The  sixth  pours  out  his  vial  up(m  the  great 
Eu[)hrates  (comp.  Sanh.  98a),  and  it  is  dried  up,  so 
as  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kings  of  the  East  (the 
Parthians)  to  gather  in  Armageddon  (Ir  Jlagdiel, 
symbolic  name  for  Rome ;  x  vi.  1.3-1.5  is  an  interpola- 
tion ;  see  Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  43;  Pirke  R.  Kl. 
xxxviii. ;  Gen.  R.  Ixxxiii.).  The  seventh  pours  out 
his  vial  into  the  air  and  causes  an  earthquake  which 
splits  the  great  city  (Rome)  into  three  parts,  and  the 
cities  of  the  nations  fall,  and  islands  and  mountains 
are  removed,  and  Babylon  (Uome)  takes  from  the 
hand  of  God  tlie  cup  of  the  wine  of  His  fierce  wrath 
(comp.  Jer.  xxv.  1.5). 

In  cli.  xvii.-xix.,  in  imitation  of  Isaiah's  and  Eze- 

kiel's  vision  of  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii.   17;   Ezek.  xxvii.- 

xxviii.),  the  apocalyptic   writer   then   proceeds  to 

dwell  on  the  judgment  held  over  the 

Rome        great  harlot  thai  sits  upon  the  many 

the  Great    waters,  with  whom  the  kings  of  the 

Harlot.  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and 
with  the  wine  of  whose  fornication 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk. 
He  then  sees  in  the  wilderness  "a  woman  sitting 
upon  a  scarlet-colored  beast  full  of  names  of  blas- 
phemy [idolatry]  and  having  fseven  heads  and]  ten 
horns  [comp.  Dan.  vii.  7],  herself  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup  full 
of  the  filthiness  of  her  fornication"  (the  picture  is 
taken  probably  from  the  Syrian  representations  of 
Astarte  riding  on  a  lion  with  a  cup  of  destiny  in  her 
hand).  Greatly  astonished  at  this  sight,  he  learns 
from  the  interpreting  angel  (verses  5-14  and  16  are 
later  insertions  which  anticipate  the  interpretation) 
that  "the  many  waters"  are  the  many  nations  given 
into  the  power  of  the  beast,  and  that  the  woman  is 
the  great  city  (of  Rome)  which  rcigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth. 

Then  he  beholds  (xviii.  1-8)  one  of  the  glorious 
angels  descending  from  heaven,  and  crying  out  (in 
the  words  of  the  ancient  seers — Isa.  xxi.  9.  xxiv.  11- 
13),  "Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great,  and  has 
become  the  habitation  of  demons,"  for  all  the  na- 
tions have  drunk  of  the  glowing  wine  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication  with  her  (Isii.  xxiii.  17;  Jer.  xxv.  15, 
27).  "  Go  out  of  her.  my  people,  that  yc  be  not 
partakersof  her  sinsand  receive  not  of  herplagues" 
(Jer.  li.  6,  9) ;  "  for  her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven, 
ami  God  hath  remembered  lier  iniquities"  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  8;  Jer.  1.  1.5,  29).  In  rhythmic  sentences, 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  voice  is  heard  saying: 
"Fill  her  cup  double  of  what  she  offered  you,  and 
give  her  as  much  torment  and  grief  as  she  has  had 
glory  and  pleasure."  -VII  that  is  s;iid  of  Babel  (Isa. 
xlvii.  7-9:  Jer.  1.  32-34)  is  applied  to  her;  and  F.ze- 
kiel's  lamentation  over  the  fall  of  Tyre  (xxvi.  16- 
xxvii.  36)  is  repeated  by  the  kings  of  the  earth  over 
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tlie  fall  of  Bahylon  (Rome).  "Alas,  alas,  Babylon 
the  great,  niislity  city !  in  one  hour  is  thy  jinl,!,Mueut 
come!  "  is  the  refrain  (xviii.  10,  19).  The  rhytlimic 
form  in  whieh  the  whole  is  composed  indicates  a 
Hebrew  author,  whereas  the  Christian  interpolations 
always  spoil  both  context  and  rhythm. 

Finally  (xviii.  21-24),  an  au.i;el  casts  a  large  stone 
into  the  sea  (comp.  Jer.  li.  G3-04),  saying,  "Thus 
shall  Babylon  be  cast  down  forever  and  no  longer 
be  found";  her  musicians  shall  no  longer  be  heard 
in  her  (comp.  Ezck.  xxvi.  14);  nor  shall  any  crafts- 
man be  seen  ;  nor  shall  "  the  sound  of  a  millstone  " 
or  "  the  voice  of  bridegroom  and  bride  be  perceived  "  ; 
nor  shall  "  the  light  of  a  candle  "  shine  in  her  (eomp. 
Jer.  XXV.  10). 

In  order  to  under-staiid  the  relation  between  the 

])rophecv  concerning  the  beast  and  Home  and  the 

visions  of  the  dragon  and  the  Messiah 

The  Beast,    (the  Christian  "  lamb  ")  which  precede 

the  and  follow,  it  is  necessjiry  to  bear  in 

Dragon,      mind  that  since  the  days  of  Pompey 

and  the  Home  was  in  the  ej'cs  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  aiiocalyjilic  writers  the  fourth  beast 
in  the  Daniel  apocalypse  (see  Dan.  vii. 
7),  the  last  "  wicked  kingdom  "  whose  end  is  to  usher 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom  (Cant.  H.  ii.  12;  Gen.  R. 
.\liv.  20;  Lev.  R.  xiii. ;  Midr.  Teh.  Ps.  Ixxx.  14;  see 
RoMUi,us).  Home  was  found  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Ps.  Ixxx.  14  (A.  V.  13).  in  the  words  njj'o  "ivn 
("the  boar  out  of  the  wood"),  the  letter  j;  being 
written  above  the  others  so  as  to  make  the  word 
'DT  ("  Rome  ")  stand  out  in  transposed  order  (eomp. 
Enoch,  Ixxxix.  12,  where  Esau  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
black  wild  boar  "). 

The  identilicalion  of  Rome  with  Babylon  is  found 
also  in  the  Jewish  Sihyllines,  v.  1.59,  and  the  identifi- 
cation with  Tyre  in  Ex.  H.  ix.  13— facts  which  indi- 
cate the  lines  of  Jewish  apocal  vptic  tradition.  "  The 
wild  beast  of  the  reeds"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  31  [R.  V.  BO]) 
has  also  been  identified  with  Home  (see  Midr.  Teh. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  fed.  Buber,  p.  !!>]).  But  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  delay  of  the  Jlessiah,  who  was  to  "slay 
the  wicked  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  "  (Isa.  xi.  4), 
a  cosmic  power  in  the  shape  of  an  Ahrimanic  animal, 
the  dragon,  was  introduced  as  the  arch-enemy  plot- 
ting the  destruction  of  the  Messiah,  the  ANTlcniiiST 
who  with  his  hosts  hinders  the  redemption  ("me'ak- 
keb  ct  hage'ullah  ";  Sanli.  9Tb;  Kid.  131);  comp. 
IIThess.  ii.  6-T).  To  this  end  the  author  used  a 
mythological  story  (xiii.  1-6),  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonia, as  Gunkel  (/.r.  pp.  379-398)  claims,  from  the 
Apollonic  myth,  as  Dieterich  ("Abraxas,"  1891,  pp. 
117-122)  thinks,  or  from  Egypt,  as  Boussct  .suggests. 
He  sees  (xii.  1-6)  Zion  in  the  garb  of  "a  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun.  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  and 
twelve  stars  on  the  crown  of  her  head,"  while  about 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  destined  to  "rule  all  nations 
witli  a  rod  of  iron"  (Ps.  ii.  9),  pursued  liy  a  seven- 
headed  dragon  ;  the  child  (the  future  Messiah)  is  car- 
ried up  to  the  throne  of  God  (that  is,  he  is  hidden), 
and  she  flees  to  the  wilderness,  where  a  place  is  pre- 
pared for  her  by  God  to  be  nourished  in  for  1,260 
days  (three  and  a  half  years;  comp.  xi.  3,  xiii.  5, 
and  Dan.  vii.  8.  xi.  2!i).  Compare  with  this  the  Tal- 
mudic  legend  of  the  Messiah  babe  carried  off  by  the 
storm  ( Yer.  Ber.  ii.  5a).     Here  follows  a  similar  story 


from  another  hand  (xii.  7-15),  telling  of  a  battle 
raging  in  heaven  between  Michael,  the"Synegor" 
(=  "  pleading  angel  ")  of  Israel  (Midr,  Teh.  Ps.  xx.), 
and  Satan,  the  "ICategor"  (="  Accuser "),  which 
ends  in  the  casting  down  of  the  old  serpent  with 
his  hosts — a  victory  brought  about  by  the  merit  of 
the  Jewish  martyrs,  which  silenced  the  Accuser. 

It  was  thereafter,  says  the  second  ver.sion,  that 
the  woman  (Israel)  was  pursued  by  the  serpent; 
but  she  was  carried  by  a  great  eagle  into  a  safe  place 
in  the  wilderness,  where  she  was  nourished  for  "a 
lime,  two  times,  and  a  half  time"  (three  and  a  half 
years;  comp.  Dan.  vii.  2.'5) ;  "and  when  the  dragon 
cast  forth  a  flood  of  water  to  drown  her,  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth  to  swallow  the  water,"  Finally, 
unable  to  slay  the  woman  with  her  Messiah  liabe, 
the  dragon  made  war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed, 
the  pious  ones  "  who  observe  the  connnandmcnts  of 
God." 

The  prophecy  concerning   Rome  seems  to  have 

received   many  interpolations  and  alterations  at  the 

hands  of  Jewish   and  Christian  compilers.      Both 

"the  second  beast,  the  false  prophet  who  ai<ls  in 

the  worship  of  the  image  of  the  emperor  (xiii.  11- 

17),  and  the  interpretation  of  the  seven 

Interpola-    heads  (xvii.  8-11)  are  later  insertions. 

tions.         The  number  666  (IDp  piJ ;    xiii.  18), 

also,  is  scarcely  genuine,  inasmuch  as 

the  number  256  represents  both  the  beast  and  the 

man  ('DIT  and  nO)  as  stated  in  the  apocalypse.     For 

the  second  beast,  called  Beliar,  comp.  Sibyllines,  ii, 

167,  210;  iii.  63-90. 

The  story  of  the  Messiah  hidden  with  God  in 
heaven  is  continued  in  xiv.  6-20,  a  passage  which 
has  but  few  traces  of  the  Christian  compiler's  hand. 
Announcement  (not  of  "good  tidings")  is  made  to 
the  nations:  "Fear  God  the  Creator,  for  the  hour  of 
Ilis  judgment  is  come"  (xiv.  6-7).  Then  "the  Son 
of  man  coming  on  the  cloud  "  (comp.  Dan.  vii.  13) 
appears,  a  golden  crow  n  on  his  head  and  a  .sharp 
sickle  in  his  hand,  and  a  voice  calling  forth  from 
within  the  Temple,  "Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap, 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  come  "  ;  "  Tread  ye  the 
clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth,  for  the  grapes  are 
ripe"  (comp.  Joel  iv.  13);  and  he  "thrust  the  sickle, 
and  gathered  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth 
and  cast  them  into  the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of 
God"  (comp.  Isa.  Ixiii.  1-6);  and  as  the  wine-press 
was  trodden,  outside  the  city  (comp.  Zech.  xiv.  4). 
there  came  blood  out  of  the  winepress,  reaching 
even  to  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  for  the  space  of 
1,600  furlongs  (comp.  Enoch,  .xciv.  9,  xcix.  6,  c.  3). 

The  same  scene  is  deiiicted  in  ch.  xix.  11,  16 
(also  altered  by  the  Christian  compile)),  where  the 
seer  beholds  "  upon  a  white  ho)-se  "  hint  who  is  "  to 
j  udge  and  to  make  war  " ;  his  eyes  are  a  flatne  of  fire, 
and  on  his  (triple  ?)  oown  the  Ineffable  Natne  is 
written;  he  is  clothed  with  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3),  and  his  name  is.  .  .  .  Heavenly 
hosts  follow  him  on  white  horses,  and  out  of  his 
mouth  goes  a  sharp  sword  with  which  he  shall 
smite  the  nations.  He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  9)  and  tread  the  wine-press  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (Isa.  Ixxiii.  6);  and  on 
his  vesture  and  thigh  is  written,  "King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords."     The  closing  scene  is  described 
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in  xix.  17-18,  21 :  A  voice  C'of  an  angel  standing  in 
the  snn  "—certainly  not  genuine)  calls,  in  tlie  words 
of  Ezek.  xxxix.  17-20,  all  the  fowls  and  beasts  to- 
gether for  the  great  sacrifice  (•'supper")  of  God,  at 
which  tliey  are  to  eat  "the  flesh  of  kings,  of  cap- 
tains, and  niightj'  men.  of  liorses  and  of  those  who 
ride  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men  both  free  and 
bond,  small  and  great,  .  .  .  and  the  fowls  were 
filled  with  their  flesli." 

Then  the  writer  dwells,  in  eh.  xx.  1-.5,  on  the 
judgment  passed  in  heaven  upon  the  dragon,  Satan, 
the  primeval  serpent,  who  is,  like  Azazel  in  Enoch, 
bound  and  cast  into  the  abyss,  there  to  be  shut  up 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  seventh  millennium  wliicli 
the  Messiah  shall  pass  together  with  the  elect  ones. 
Here  tlie  original  apocalypse  probably  told  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  "saints  who  liad  died  in  the 
Lord"  (xiv.  13),  and  of  tlie  triumphal  song  thej- 
sang  at  the  union  of  the  Jlessiah.  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  daughter  of  Ziou,  the  bride  (xv.  2-4,  xix. 
1-8). 

After  tlie  lapse  of  the  seventh  millennium  (comp. 

"Bundahis,"  xxix.  8)   the   old  serpent  is  again  let 

loose   to  deceive   the  nations  of  tlie 

Gog  and     earth,    and   the   numberless   hosts  of 

Magog.  Gog  and  M.\gog  beleaguer  tlie  Holy 
City.  Then  Satan  is  cast  forever  into 
Gehenna  (comp.  ib.),  and  "seats  of  judgment" 
(Dan.  vii.)  are  set  for  all  the  dead  who  rise  to  be 
judged  (xx.  7-15).  Tlien  all  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  are  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  "  All  the  cowardly  and  faithless  ones  who 
yield  to  abominable  rites,  murderers,  whoremongers, 
sorcerers,  idolaters,  and  liars,  shall  meet  the  second 
death"  (comp.  Targ.  Yer.  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  6)  "and 
be  cast  into  the  lake  which  burueth  with  tire  and 
brimstone  "  (xxi.  8).  There  shall  be  "a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth"  (Isa.  Ixv.  17);  the  old  ones  shall 
<lisappear,  and  God's  Shekinah  shall  be  with  men: 
they  shall  lie  God's  people,  and  "He  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  sorrow  or  pain"  (comp.  Enoch,  xc.  29:  IV 
Esd.  vii.  26;  Apoc.  Barucli,  iv.  3,  xxxii.  2;  Hag. 
12b;  Ta'an.  5a). 

Then  (xxi.  9-27)  in  place  of  the  old  the  seer  be- 
liolds  the  new  Jerusalem  come  down  from  heaven, 
prepared  "as a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband  "(Isa. 
Ixi.  10).  in  all  tlie  glory  and  splendor  described  in 
Lsa.  liv.  11-12,  Ixii.  6,  with  the  twelve  gates  men- 
tioned by  Ezek.  xlviii.  31-35,  for  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  twelve  foundation-slones(thc  twelve 
names  of  the  Apostles  merely  betray  the  Christian 
reviser's  hand)  are  to  be  of  jirecious  stones,  corre- 
sponding to  the  twelve  on  the  high  priest's  breast- 
plate (comp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  10),  the  twelve  gates, 
of  twelve  pearls;  and  the  city  witli  its  streets,  of 
pure  gold,  transparent  as  crystal  (the  same  dreams 
of  a  golden  Jerusalem  with  gates  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  are  indulged  in  by  the  Habbis;  see 
15,  B.  75a).  No  temple  shall  be  there,  as  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  will  be  its  temple  (comp.  Ezek.  xl.  35). 
The  words  "and  the  Lamb"  (xxi.  22).  "and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof"  (xxi.  23;  comp.  xxii.  5, 
taken  from  Isa.  Ix.  19)  are  Christian  interpolations. 
Verses  24-27  are  taken  from  Isa.  Ix.  2,  11;  lii.  1 
(comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  9),  only  so  modified  as  to  avoid 


the  mention  of  "the  night,"  while,  instead  of  the 
passage  concerning  "  the  uncircumciserl,"  it  is  said 
that "  whosoever  worketh  aljomination  and  falsehood 
may  not  enter;  only  they  who  are  written  in  the 
book  of  life." 

Finally,  the  seer  beholds  (xxii.  1-5)  a  crystal-like 
river  of  water  flow  forth  from  the  throne  of  God 
(com]).  Ezek.  xlvii.  12  and  Sanh.  100a, 
The  wlicre  the  river  is  said  to  issue  from 

Throne  of  the  Holy  of  Holies).  Jewish  Gnostics 
God.  (Hag.  I4b)  also  sjioke  of  the  white  mar- 
ble throne  and  the  "  waters  "  .surround- 
ing it,  exactly  as  "  the  sea  of  glass  "  near  "  the  wliite 
throne  "  is  described  in  Hev.  iv.  6,  xx.  1 1 .  On  either 
side  of  tlie  river  lie  sees  the  tree  of  life  (Enoch,  xxv. 
4-6)  "bearing  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  yielding  its 
fruit  every  month,  and  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations."  "There  shall  be  no  more  curse" 
(comp.  Zech.  xiv.  11,  Din),  for  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  "shall  see  His  face"  (comp,  Isa.  xl.  5), 
and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever  "(comp.  Dan. 
vii.  27). 

The  whole  apocalypse,  of  which  xxii.  10-15  is  the 
conclusion,  is,  like  the  shorter  one  which  precedes 
it,  in  everj'  part  and  feature  (except  where  altered 
by  the  Christian  compiler)  thoroughly  Jewish  in 
spirit  and  conception,  as  was  fully  recognized  by 
Jlommsen  ("Komische  Gesch."  v.  520-.523).  It  pre- 
sents the  development  of  the  whole  eschatological 
drama  according  to  the  Jewish  view.  It  is  Hebrew 
in  composition  and  style,  and  bears  traces  of  having 
originally  been  written  in  Hebrew,  as  is  shown  by 
the  words  aKi/vi/  (tabernacle;  xxi.  3)  for  nj'^C'; 
D''3X^D  (angels)  mistaken  for  D'37D  (Kings;  ix. 
14);  hiKr/aev  (has  conquered)  for  n3t  (is  worthy); 
and  others.  The  two  apocalypses  appear  to 
have  been,  like  that  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  or  like  the 
Epistle  of  J.\MES  and  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  in  the  possession  of  Essenes 
who  joined  the  Judtro-Christian  Church  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Rev.  xxi.  22, 
showing  that  the  author  did  not  believe  in  the  fu- 
ture restoration  of  the  Temple).  Hence  it  was  easy 
for  a  member  of  the  early  Church  to  adapt  the  whole 
to  the  Christian  view  by  substituting  or  inserting 
frequently,  but  not  always  skilfully  and  consist- 
ently, "the  Lamb"  for  "the  Messiah,"  and  by  occa- 
sionally changing  or  adding  entire  paragraphs  (v. 
9-14;  vii.  9-10;  xi.  82;  xiv.  2-5;  xvi.  15;  xix.  7-10; 
XX.  6;  xxi.  2;  x.xii.  7-10,  16-17,  20). 

Possi'oly  the  seer  of  Patmos  when  writing  the  let- 
ters to  the  seven  churches,  or  one  of  his  disciples 
when  sending  them  out,  had  these  apocalypses  be- 
fore him  and  incorporated  them  into  his  work.  This 
fact  would  account  for  the  striking  similarities  in 
expression  between  the  first  three  chapters  and  the 
remainder.  Attention  has  been  called  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  "The  'Word  of  God"  given  to 
the  ilessiah  by  the  Christian  writer  in  Hev.  xix. 
13  eorrespondsexactlv  to  the  "  Logos  "  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  i.  1  and  "  the'Lamb  "  of  John  i.  29.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  conception  of  the  Antichrist, 
dwelt  upon  alike  in  Kcvclation  and  in  I  John  ii.  18, 
iv.  3.  and  II  John  7.  Owing  to  these  and  other 
similarities  John  the  Presbyter,  author  of  the  let- 
ters to  the  seven  churches  and  perhaps  of  the  Sec- 
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onil  and  Third  Epistles  of  Jolin  (sec  introductory 
verses),  was  identiticd  with  Jolm  tlie  Apostle,  the 
assumed  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Under  his 
name  these  books  passed  into  the  canon,  notwith- 
staniiiug  tlie  fact  that  the  views  held  hy  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  dilTered  widely  from 
tliose  expressed  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistles. 
The  Epistles  are.  like  the  Gospel,  Pauline  in  spirit 
and  written  for  Pauline  churches;  tlie  Book  of  Kev- 
elation  remains,  under  its  Christian  cloak,  a  .Jewish 
document. 

Biblioobaput  :  Bousset,  Die  Offenharunq  Johannisi.  (Jut- 
tliiiren.  IWIB  (wrmcn  fnmi  an  iipnldirctii'  i>oint  of  view  iiinl 
wjthiint  faniiliuritv  Willi  II"'  ralihiiilciil  siMirccs);  II.  (icinkcl, 
.s<;i.i,./i((i(;  unit  (Villi..-,  IMt".,  pp.  :iTii  :««:  l".  Sflimiill.  An- 
tiitrkuiHini  ilhrrtlu  KntiiijiixiliiiiiilrrOihiiharuimJiilian- 
iiix;  K.  ViscliiT.  I>ii  (iitinlHiriiiiu  JulKiiiiii.i,  Leipslo,  1S8IJ; 
Fr.  Spitla.  liif  (iffciilKinaiii  ilis  Jii/kimiiiX  Halle,  1889; 
Wels-s,  Die  <t[l'iiih(irung  i/cx  Jdhainilx.  i:iii  Bcitrag  zur 
Litcratur-  uiiil  lielhli'mxiHofli-  i;Ottinj?en,  liKM ;  J.  Well- 
hnusen,  Sliizzen  uiid  Vorarbciten,  ISSW,  Iv.  215-234. 
T.  K. 

REVELATION :  Term  used  in  two  senses  in 
Jewish  theology;  it  either  denotes  (1)  wlial  in  rab- 
binical language  is  called  "Gilluy  Shekinali,"  a 
manif<'Stalion  of  God  by  some  wondrous  act  of  His 
which  overawes  man  and  impresses  him  with  what 
he  sees,  hears,  or  otherwise  perceives  of  His  glorious 
presence ;  or  it  denotes  (2)  a  manifestation  of  His  will 
through  oracular  words,  signs,  statutes,  or  laws. 

1.  The  original  Biblical  terms  used  for  the  former 
were  "  inar'eh  "  ( =  "  sight"  ;  see  Geiger,  "  Urschrif t, " 
p.  340),  and  "  mal.iazeh  "  (Gen.  xv.  1.;  Num.  xxiv. 
4),  "  hazon,"  or  "  hizzayou  "  (=  "  vision  ").  The  fact 
that  God  revealed  Himself  to  man  is  given  in  the 
Bible  as  a  simple,  indisiiutable  fact ;  only  occasion- 
ally is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  persons  seeing  or 
hearing  Him  described.  He  speaks 
Mani-  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden  (Gen.  iii. 
festations    9-19);  with  Cain  (i  v.  9-1.5) ;  with  Noah 

of  God.  (vi.  13,  vii.  1.  viii.  15)  and  his  sous 
(ix.  1,  8);  with  Aliraham  (xii.  1;  xvi. 
4,  7,  13;  xvii,  1,  3, 15),  to  whom  He  appears  in  com- 
pany with  manlike  angels  (xviii.  1).  He  appears 
in  a  dream  to  Abimelech,  speaking  to  him  on  behalf 
of  Abraham  (xx.  3,  6);  to  Isaac  (xxiv.  24);  to  Laban 
on  account  of  Jacob  (xxxi.  24);  to  Jacob  (xxviii.  13, 
XXX.  11,  xlvi.  2)  "in  visions  of  the  night." 

The  lirst  revelation  Moses  had  of  God  at  the  burn- 
ing bush  was  "a  great  sight";  "he  was  afraid  to 
look  "  at  Him  (Ex.  iii.  3,  G);  so  the  lirst  revelation 
Samuel  had  in  a  dream  is  called  "the  vision";  after- 
ward God  was  frequently  ".seen"  at  Shiloh  (I  Sam. 
iii.  15,  21,  Hcbr.).  Isaiah's  first  revelation  was  also 
a  sight  of  God  (Isa.  vi.  t-5) ;  Amos  had  his  visions 
(Amos  vii.  1,4;  viii.  1 ;  ix.  1) ;  and  so  with  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  i.  11,  13),  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  1  et  seq.,  viii.  1-3), 
and  Zecliariah  (Zech.  i.,  vi.),  and,  in  fact,  with  all 
"seers,"  as  they  called  themselves.  The  heathen 
Balaam  al.so  boasted  of  being  one  who  saw  "the 
vision  of  the  Almighty "  (Num.  xxiv.  4).  Most 
vividly  does  Eliphaz  describe  such  a  revelation: 
"  lu  thoughts  from  the  vision  of  the  niglit,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  upon  me, 
and  trembling  ...  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  He  stood  still,  l)ut 
1  could  not  discern  his  appearance;  a  figure  was 
before   mine    eyes,  a    whispering  voice   I   heard " 


(Job  iv.  13-16,  Hebr.).  The  Pentateuch,  however, 
lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that,  while  to  other 
I)rophets  God  made  Him.self  known  in  a  vision, 
speaking  to  them  in  a  dream.  He  spoke  with  Mo- 
ses "mouth  to  mouth,"  "as  a  man  would  speak 
witli  his  neighbor,"  in  clear  sight  and  not  in  rid- 
dles (Num.  xii.  6-8;  comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  11;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  10).  It  was  owing  to  this  close  and  con- 
stant communion  with  God  (Ex.  xxiv.  15-18; 
xxxiii.  8-11,  28-35)  that  Moses  became  for  all  time 
His  "  faitliful  servant  "  and  mouthpiece,  though  once 
Aaron  and  his  .sons  and  the  seventy  elders  also  be- 
held God  (Ex.  xxiv.  10-11). 

Still  some  more  wondrous  and  impo.sing  act  of 
revclatitm  was  deemed  necessarj'  by  God  "  to  make 
Israel  believe  in  Moses"  for  all  time;  therefore  all 
the  people  were  assembled  arovuid  Jlomit  Sinai  "to 
hear  the  Ten  Words  spoken  by  Him  from  heaven," 
while  at  the  same  time  His  presence 
The  was   manifested    to  them   in   a   sight 

Kevelation  which  made  them  tremble  in  awe  be- 
on  Sinai,  fore  Him(Ex.  xix.  9-xx.  22;  Peut.  iv. 
10-v.  23.  H(tbr.).  Through  the  Sinai 
assembly  ("  ma'amad  har  Sinai  ")  the  whole  people 
became  witnesses  to  the  divine  revelation,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  pledged  to  observe  all  the  laws 
which  God  afterward  gave  them  through  Closes. 
This  accounts  for  the  prominence  given  in  Scrip- 
ture (Nell.  ix.  13)  and  in  the  liturgy  (Tanud  v.  1, 
and  the  New -Year's  musaf.  "  Shofarot  ")  to  tlie  Sinai 
revelation. 

Judah  ha-Levi.  accordinglj-,  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  Judaism  when  he  declares  the  revela- 
tion on  Sinai  to  be  the  great  historical  fact  upon 
which  the  Jewish  faith,  as  far  as  it  is  a  truth  re- 
vealed, rests  ("Cuzari,"  i.  25,  87,  97;  iv.  11);  and 
this  is  also  the  rabbinical  view.  "  The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  the  people  of  Israel  on  Sinai  face  to  face 
in  order  to  pledge  them  for  all  generations  to  come 
to  remain  true  to  Him  and  worship  no  other  God." 
The  Lord  spoke  with  every  single  Israelite  on  Sinai, 
so  that  eacli  heard  Him  say,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God";  as  it  is  said,  "the  Lord  spoke  with  you  face 
to  face  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  tire" 
(Deut.  V.  4).  He  appeared  to  them  in  differing 
aspects  ("paniin  "  =  "countenance") — now  with  a 
stern  and  now  with  a  mild  face,  corresponding  to  the 
varying  relations  and  attitudes  of  men  and  times 
(Pesik.  R.  20-21;  :Mek,,  Beshallah,  Shirah,  3).  As 
a  matter  of  fact  and  in  contrast  to  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  God's  appearances  to  man,  which  at  a 
later  stage  were  taken  figuratively  (Mek..  Yitro,  3-4) 
or  which  called  for  soferic  alterations  (Geiger,  "  Ur- 
sehrift,"  pp.  337-342),  or  in  which  "the  glory  of 
God  "  was  substituted  for  His  presence  (Ex.  xl.  34; 
Lev.  ix.  23;  Num.  xiv.  21),  the  actuality  of  the  tlie- 
ophany  at  Sinai  was  always  accentuated,  even  by 
Maimonides  ("Moreh,"  ii.  33). 

The   essential    feature  of   revelation   accordingly 
consists,  exactly  as  in  prophecy,  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  merely  psychological  process  in 
Nature  of    which  the  human  imagination  or  men- 
Revelation,  tal  faculty  constitutes  the  main  factor, 
but  that  man  is   but  the  instrument 
upon  which  a  superhuman  force  exerts  its  power, 
and  the  more  lucidly  this  superhuman  force  enters 
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liumaa  consciousness  as  an  active  personality,  tliat 
is,  the  more  of  itself  tlie  divine  mind  imparts  to  the 
susceptible  human  mind,  the  higher  will  be  the  de- 
g-ree  of  the  revealed  truth.  As  all  the  beginnings 
of  religion  point  back  to  the  child-age  of  man,  when 
the  imaginative  and  emotional  powers  predominate 
over  reason,  so  revelation  comes  to  man  like  a  flash 
from  a  higher  world,  taking  hold  of  him  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  so  as  not  merely  to  make  him 
the  recipient  of  some  new  truth  that  stirs  his  heart 
to  the  core,  but  to  make  him,  with  his  childlike  per- 
ception, see  the  power  that  imparts  the  truth  to 
him.  How  the  finite  soul  can  come  into  touch  with 
the  Infinite  Mind,  or,  vice  versa,  how  Deity  can 
reach  the  chosen  individual,  remains  a  mystery,  as 
in  every  realm  of  human  endeavor  the  work  of 
genius  is  a  mystery  for  which  the  vestiges  of 
Divine  Providence  in  history  otTer  parallels  but  no 
explanation. 

At  any  rate,  the  Scriptural  records  and  the  results 
of  the  study  of  comparative  religion  alike  testify  to 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  divine  powers  in  man 
by  means  of  revelation;  yet  of  all  nations  the  Jew- 
ish alone  rose  with  the  claim  of  having  received  the 
words  of  the  living  God  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
as  a  revelation  for  all  times  and  all  generations  of 
men.  Just  as  there  are  different  degrees  of  proph- 
ecy among  individuals,  the  highest  degree  having 
been  attained  b}'  Moses  (Mairaonides.  "Yad,"  Ye- 
sode  ha-Torah,  vii.  2-6;  idem,  "Moreh,"ii.  45),  so 
there  have  been  different  degrees  of  prophetic  capaci- 
ties making  for  a  divine  revelation  among  the  vari- 
ous races  and  nations.  The  Jewish  race,  which  has 
given  rise  to  successive  generations  of  prophets  as 
no  other  people  in  the  world  has  done,  has  been  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  religious  powers  that  fitted  it 
for  the  divine  revelation. 

With  reference  to  Judah  ha-Levi,  who  declares 
Israel  to  be  "the  heart  among  the  nations  "  ("'Cu- 
zari,"  ii.  36),  Geiger  declares  CJlid.  Zeit."  ii.  193) 
revelation  to  be  "an  illumination  of  the  Jewish 
genius  by  the  Divine  Mind,  which  caused  the  whole 
l^eople  to  come  nearer  to  the  everlasting  truth  than 
any  other.  Judaism  is  not  a  religion  given  by  one 
man:  Israel's  God  is  not  called  the  God  of  Moses, 
or  of  Isaiah,  but  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that 
is,  of  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  who  imparted  the 
deep  powers  of  religious  intuition  and  inspiration  to 
all  the  seers,  singers,  and  teachers,  the  framersof  the 
Jewish  religion." 

The  Rabbis  say  that  until  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  all  nations  had  pro- 
phetic revelations  from  God :  but  from  that  time 
forward  Israel  aloue  was  the  privileged  recipient  of 
the  divine  truth;  only  exceptionally  did  heathen 
seers  like  Balaam  attain  prophetic  powers,  and  at  best 
they  had  only  prophetic  dreams  (Lev.  R.  i.  12-13). 
According  to  R.  Eliezer,  each  person  among  the 
Israelites,  including  even  the  least  intelli.gent  bond- 
woman, saw  God's  glory  at  the  Red  Sea  in  clearer 
form  than  did,  afterward,  prophets  of  the  stamp  of 
E/.ekiel ;  wherefore  they  burst  forth  into  the  song, 
"This  is  my  God  "  (Mek.,  I.e.,  with  reference  to  E.\. 
XV.  3).  When  asked  by  a  Samaritan  to  explain  how 
the  words  of  God  "  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth?  " 
(Jer.  xxiii.  24)  could  be  reconciled  with  the  words 


spoken  to  Moses,  "  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and 
commune  with  thee  .  .  .  from  between  the  two 
cherubims"  (Ex.  xxv.  22),  R.  Meir  made  his  inter- 
locutor look  into  two  mirrors  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  saying,  "Behold,  your  own  figure  appears 
differently  because  the  mirrors  reflect  it  differently ; 
how  much  more  must  the  glory  of  God  be  mirrored 
differently  by  different  human  minds?"  (Gen.  R. 
iv.  3).  The  difference  between  Moses'  capacity  of 
beholding  God  and  that  of  other  prophets  is  slaleil 
in  the  following  manner:  the  former  saw  as  in  a 
clear  cut  and  translucent  mirror;  the  others  as  in  a 
complex  mirror  ("seven  times  reflected")  or  dark 
glass  (Lev.  R.  i.  14;  comp.  Suk.  45b  ["The  right- 
eous in  the  future  world  see  through  a  translucent 
mirror"]  and  I  Cor.  xiii.  12;  II  Cor.  iii.  18). 

2.  Revelation,  in  the  sense  of  a  manifest<ition  of 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  is  identical  with  "debar 
YHwn"  (the  word  of  the  Lord)  or  "Torah"  (the 
Law  or  the  Teaching).  This,  however,  denotes 
a  psychological  process  of  a,  somewhat  different 
order,  as  it  points  back  to  the  primitive  belief  in 
oracles,  signs,  and  dreams  (see  I'ltiM  .\nd  Tihwimim) 
which  waited  for  the  interpretation  of  either  priest 
or  seer  (comp.  I  Sam.  xxv.  6.  LXX.,  and  II  Sam. 
xvi.  23;  "The  Lord  did  not  answer  him  [Saul] 
either  b}'  dreams  or  by  urim  and  thummim  ").  How- 
far  this  mode  of  ascertaining  the  will 
Torah  as  of  God  was  originally  i<lentical  with 
Revelation,  the  "torah  "  of  the  priest  (see  Smend, 
••  Lclubuchder  Alttestanientlichen  Rc- 
ligionsgeschichte,"  1893,  p.  35,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Deut.  xxxiii.  8-10)  can  not  be  discussed 
here. 

The  Deuteronomic  law  still  leeognizes  as  legiti- 
mate the  use  of  dreams  and  signs  for  the  ascertain- 
ing of  the  divine  will,  but  makes  it  dependent  upon 
its  monotheistic  character  (Deut.  xiii.  2-6;  comp. 
Jer.  xxxiii.  28).  In  the  course  of  time  the  various 
"torot"(" divine  instructions,"  the  ordinances  given 
by  God  to  Moses  and  those  given  at  times  also  to 
Aaron,  the  latter  forming  parts  of  the  so-called 
Priestly  Code)  were  united  in  the  "Book  of  the 
Law  "  ("  Sefer  ha-Torah  ").  From  the  time  of  Ezra 
both  the  written  Law  and  its  extensive  interpreta- 
tion, which,  while  being  developed  in  the  course  of 
time,  was,  as  traditional  oial  Law.  ascribed  to  Moses 
as  having  been  received  by  him  from  God  on  Mount 
Sinai,  were  regarded  by  the  Pharisees  as  divine 
revelation  ("Torat  Elohim  "  =  " the  Law  of  God"; 
Neh.  viii.  8;  Meg.  3a).  The  rabbinical  view  that 
every  letter  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
Moses  at  the  dictation  of  God,  and  that  the  rules  of 
interpretation  of  the  Law,  at  least  as  far  as  it  has 
practical  (halakic)  application  to  life,  were  received 
by  him  directly  from  God  on  Sinai,  became  a  fixetl 
dogmatic  belief,  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  de- 
pended future  life  (Sanh.  99a,  based  upon  Xum.  xv. 
31;  Sifre,  Num.  112).  This  is  expressed  (Sanh.  x. 
1)  by  the  rabbinical  phrase  "Torah  min  ha-slia- 
mayim  "  (the  Torah  is  from  heaven).  Whether  "  To- 
rah "  has  not  frequently  a  far  broader  and  deeper 
meaning  in  the  prophetic  and  other  inspired  books — 
denoting  rather  the  universal  law  of  human  conduct, 
the  law^of  God  as  far  as  it  is  written  upon  the  heart 
of  man  in  order  to  render  him  a  true  son  of  God— is 
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a  qucstidii  at  issue  between  Orthodoxy  ami  Uefoim 
(see  Ukkoiim  Judaism:  Ton.ui).  Heganliiig  the 
divine  elmraeter  v(  inspired  wiiters  not  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Israel  see  Ixsi-iu.vnox. 

Bini.looRAriiY:  Fri.'cllilnder,  Th,- Jnii.^'Ji  Udigi'm.  pp.  i6-i^. 
I'M-M.  l.on.hn.  IM'l :  (ieiK.T,  JH-/.  Z.H.  li- 1H.5 :  Hum  uirser, 
J{.  li.  T.  s.v.  ufftiibaniuu:  riilllppsou,  Die  isKitlidMVii- 
Uclllliouflchre.  1.  OT-U5.  . 

REVENGE.     See  Vknckaxce. 

REVERE,  GIUSEPPE  :  Italian  dramatist  and 
liunn.risl;  liorn  at  Tiiest  in  1S12;  died  Nov.  23, 
1H89.  He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  com- 
mercial career,  hut  soon  abandoned  it  to  pursue  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  studies  at  Milan.  He  stud- 
ied German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  also.  Revere 
wrote  several  liistorical  plays,  among  which  were 
"Lorenzino  de'  Jledici"  (1S30);  "  Piagnoni  e  Ar- 
mhbiati "  :  "  Sampiero  di  Hastelica  "  ;  and  "  Marchese 
di  Bedmar."  In  iy4.H  he  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
of  the  followers  of  Ma/./.ini  at  Venice,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  banished  by  the  dictator  .Maiiin. 
Subsequently  he  joined  the  forces  defending  Home, 
and  later  went  to  Piedmont.  He  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  many  noted  patriots,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  their  political  efforts.  He  contrib- 
uted a  niunber  of  articles,  patriotic  in  tone,  to 
"La  Concordia."  Suspected  of  conspiring  witii 
the  republicans,  he  was  again  banished  to  Susa,  by 
A/.eglio,  a  minister  who  afterward  became  his  friend. 
At  Susji  he  wrote  the  "  Bozzetti  Alpini,"  published 
in  the  "  Hivista  Contemporanea."  Then  he  went  to 
Genoa  on  business,  and  while  there  wrote  his  work 
"Marine  e  Paosi,"  in  jnose.  He  was  also  the  author 
of:  "Narrazioni  Stoiiehe";  "Sdegni  ed  Affetti," 
poems  (written  184.J);  "Nuovi  Sonctti"  (1846); 
"Marengo"  (1847);  and  several  other  volumes  of 
poems,  as  follows:  "Xemesii"  (1851);  "In  Morte 
di  Giuseppe  Lyons"  (18.')3);  "Persone  ed  Ombre" 
(1863);  "Osiride"  (1879);  "Sgoccioli"  (1881); 
"Trucioli"  (1884).  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  "Bolletino  Consolare"  at  Home. 

Bibliography:  Gulwrnatis,  D(2/'»nario  7iio(/rafiro, s.v.;  Nii- 
wa  AiiUiliniia.  is'jy,  vol.  Ml,  p. ;«. 
s.  U.  C. 

REVERTS,  ADMISSION  OF  :  The  rabbin- 
ical law  takes  notice  of  apostates  ("  muraarini  "  ;  the 
popular  name  "meshummadim"  is  of  somewhat 
modern  origin);  and  apostasy  is  treated  as  the  sum 
of  all  iniipiities.  I5ut  the  person  guilty  of  apostasy 
does  not  cease  to  be  an  Israelite.  He  may  repent 
and  return  to  his  former  good  standing;  "for  there 
is  a  place  where  the  repentant  sinner  stands,  which 
the  perfectly  righteous  can  not  reach." 

On  this  subject  Jlaimonides  ("  Yad,"  Teshubah, 
iii.)is  (iiiile  ex])licit.  He  enumerates  twenty-four 
classes  of  grave  sinners,  among  them  those  who 
deny  the  divine  source  of  the  Tonili ;  those  who, 
like  Zad()k(the  supi)oscd  first  head  of  tlieSadducees) 
and  lioethus,  deny  the  oral  l;iw;  those  who,  like  the 
Christian  and  the  Moslem,  assert  that  God  has  abro- 
gated the  Torali  and  has  established  another  re- 
liginn  ;  and  finally  those  who  act  as  informersagainst 
Israelites  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  Gentiles  for 
spoliation  and  death.  But  he  concludes  with  the 
words:  "  Any  one  of  all  these,  should  he  die  without 


repentance,  has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come;  but 
if  he  has  turned  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  dies 
while  repentant,  then  he  is  among  the  inheritors  of 
the  world  to  come;  for  nothing  can  stand  before  the 
force  of  repentance.  Even  one  who  has  for  all  his 
days  denied  the  fundamentals,  but  turns  at  the  last, 
lias  his  share  in  the  world  to  come."  He  quotes  the 
Scripture  (Isa.  Ivii.  19,  Ilebr.):  "Peace,  peace  to  the 
near  and  to  the  fui',  saith  the  Lord;  and  I  will  heal 
him."  "Hence,"  he  says,  "we  .should  receive  all 
the  wicked,  even  apostates  and  the  like,  who  turn 
back  in  repentance,  whether  openly  or  secretly"; 
quoting  Jer.  iii.  14,  Hebr. :  "  Heturu,  return,  ye  back- 
sliding sons." 

The  question  whether  an  apostate  returning  se- 
cretly to  the  old  faith  is  to  be  received,  dates  back  to 
a  dispute  among  the  early  sages,  those  of  the  gen- 
eration of  R.  Meir  ('Ab.  Zarah  7a,  b;  Bek.  31a). 
Meir  would  not  receive  them  back  at  all;  another 
disputant,  only  upon  a  public  recantation;  while 
two  others  held  that  even  he  who  returns  in  secret 
sliould  be  received ;  and  this  most  liberal  view  is 
approved  by  the  amoraim  who  pass  upon  this  dis- 
pute in  the  two  Talnuulic  passages  of  the  Talmud 
which  have  been  cited  above. 

The  manner  of  accepting  the  penitent  back  into- 
the  fold  is  not  discussed  by  Jlaimonides,  nor  by  the 
Shulhan  ' Arnk.  The  reason  is  plain :  both  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans,  especially  the  former, 
dealt  veiy  harshly  with  relapse  into  Judaism,  pun- 
ishing it  with  death  as  a  matter  of  course.  Hence 
a  secret  return  was  generally  deemed  most  prudent; 
and  the  reception  of  the  "  revert  "  could  not  be  very 
formal. 

w.  n.  L.  N.  D. 

REVISED  VERSION.     See  Bible  Tkansla- 

TION. 

REVISTA  ISRAELITA.     See  Peiuodicals. 

REVUE  DES  ETUDES  JUIVES  :  Freiu  h 
quarterly,  founded  July,  1880.  at  Paris  by  the  Soci- 
ete  des  Etudes  Juives,  and  published  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Isidore  Loeb  and  after  his  death  (June 
3,  1892)  under  that  of  Israel  Lf;vi.  Like  the  "Jew- 
ish Quarterly  Review,"  this  periodical  is  devoted  tt> 
scientific  research  and  to  the  printing  of  unpub- 
lished te.xts  concerning  Judaism,  among  otliers  doc- 
uments relative  to  the  history  of  tlie  French  Jews. 
Nearly  every  number  contains  also  a  special  bibli- 
ographical section  devoted  to  reviews  of  currents 
works  on  Judaism. 

The  "Revue"  is  arranged  in  volumes,  two  of 
which  contain  the  records  for  the  year.  Each  of  these 
volumes  consists  of  two  numbers.  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  the  "  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives  "  may  be 
mentioned:  W.  Bacher,  Arsene  and  James  Darine- 
steter,  Joseph  and  Ilartwig  Derenbourg.  Joseph 
Halevy,  Israel  Levi,  Isidore  Loeb,  Zadoc  Kalin,  ]M. 
Kayserling,  D.  Kaufmann,  N.  Porges,  S.  Poznan- 
ski,  and  JIoTse  Schwab.  The  most  prolific  contrib- 
utor was  Isidore  Loeb  himself,  who,  besides  his  bibli- 
ographical reviews,  enriched  this  periodical  with  a. 
great  many  articles  of  varied  contents.  Of  partic 
ular  interest  are  a  series  of  articles  by  Joseph  Deren- 
bourg on  Biblical  studies  and  another  series  of  rab- 
binical miscellanies,  among  them  the  glosses  of  Abu 
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ZaUiiiiya  ibu  Bal'am  on  Isaiali  (Arabic  text  and 
French  translation).  Of  no  less  interest  are  J.  11a- 
levy's"Uecl)erches  Bibliques."a  series  of  articles  on 
Bililical  archeology  containing  also  the  Assyrian 
texts  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Asiatic 
rulers  and  the  Egyptian  kings  Anienophis  III.  and 
Anienophis  IV.  Among  Israel  Levi's  articles  spe- 
cial mention  may  be  made  of  those  on  Jewish  legends 
found  in  Talmudic  literature,  with  references  to  non- 
Jewish  sources.  Finally.  Moise  Schwab  published 
many  Hebrew  inscriptions  and  documents  relative 
to  the  history  of  the  French  Jews. 
s.  31.  Skl. 

REVTJE  ISRAilLITE.     See  Periodicals. 

REVUE  ORIENTALE  :  A  periodical  issued  in 
Brussels  at  irregular  intervals.  It  was  pulilished  in 
the  French  language  and  was  ilevoted  to  Jewish 
science.  It  was  founded  and  edited  by  Eliakim 
C.\ii.M0LY,  who  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  the 
articles  which  appeared  in  its  three  volumes  (vol.  i., 
Brussels,  1841;  vol.  ii.,  ih.  1842;  vol.  iii.,  ih.  1843- 
1844).  A  prospectus  of  the  "  Revue  "  is  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  volume;  it  states  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  publication  exceeded  all  expectations, 
and  that  almost  all  the  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  preceding  two  volumes  were  reproduced  in 
German,  English,  Dutch,  and  other  languages,  not 
only  in  journals,  but  also  in  books.  Several  of  Car- 
moly 's  works,  like  his  "  Ilistoire  des  Medecins  Juifs  " 
and  his  "  Vocabulaire  de  la  Geographic  Rabbinique 
en  France,"  first  appeared  in  the  "  Revue  Orientale," 
where  there  appeared  also  his  essays  on  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  and  in  Poland,  and 
numerous  biographies  of  eminent  Jews, 

Bibliography  :  Furst,  Bihl.  Jud.  1.  114-U.') ;   Jew.  Enctc. 
in.  580. 
11.  K.  P.    Wl. 

REWBELIi,  JEAN  FRANCOIS :  Alsatian 
deputy  of  the  French  ^National  As.sembly  from  1789 
to  1791,  and  its  president  in  the  latter  year;  born 
at  Colmar  Oct.  8,  1747;  died  there  Nov.  23,  1807, 
When  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
was  discussed  (Dec,  23-34,  1789),  Rewbell,  although 
a  republican  of  the  most  advanced  type,  opposed 
conjointly  with  Abbe  Maurj-,  Bishop  La  Fare  of 
Nancy,  and  the  Bishop  of  C'lernurat  the  motion  in 
favor  of  emancipation  offered  by  Clermont-Tonnerre 
and  supported  by  Robespierre.  Duport,  Barnave, 
and  Mirabeau.  He  spoke  against  the  Jews,  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  grant  com- 
plete rights  of  citizenship  to  those  residing  in  Alsace, 
against  whom  there  was  such  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
among  the  population.  He  again  in  vain  opposed 
the  motion  made  by  Duport;  and  on  Sept.  27,  1791, 
the  Assembly  declared  the  Jews  to  be  citizens  of 
France. 

Rewbell's  character  was  not  above  reproach, 
and  he  was  once  indicted  for  obtaining  money  by 
exactions.  He  remained  a  steadfast  repulilican. 
retiring  from  political  life  after  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1799. 

BlBLIOfiRAPnv:  Gratz,  Gtso/i.xl.  203,  a>0,  Leipsic,  ISTO;  Kalin, 
Les  Juifs  tic  Paris^  i,,  ch.  iii.,  v.,  ]fai<:iim^  Paris.  lH'.).s. 
D.  S.    M.\N. 


REZIN  :  Last  king  of  the  Damascene  dynasty ; 
slain  ill  732  n.c.  Witli  Pekali,  King  of  Israel,  he 
planned  a  campaign  against  Aha/,,  King  of  Judah 
(734;  II  Kings xvi.  5;  Isa.  vii.  1-8).  The  two  kings 
feared  Tiglath-pileser,  King  of  Assyria;  but  before 
attacking  him  they  endeavored  to  win  Aliaz  over  to 
their  side,  and  on  his  refusal  to  join  them,  they  at- 
tempted to  force  liim  into  the  coalition.  Aliaz  ap- 
pealed to  Tiglath-pileser  for  aid,  accompanying  liis 
appeal  with  rich  presents  (II  Chron.  xxviii.  16  et 
teg.;  II  Kings  xvi.  7-9).  The  Assyrian  king,  who 
was  then  in  the  northern  part  of  liis  kingilom,  im- 
mediately marched  to  tlie  assistance  of  Aliaz,  wliile 
Rezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Israel  withdrew 
totlieir  fortresses.  Tiglath-pileser  captured  Damas- 
cus, conquered  sixteen  districts  with  091  towns,  and 
finally  took  the  city,  which  became  part  of  a  Syrian 
province ;  Rezin  himself  was  killed  (II  Kings  xvi.  9). 

According  to  modern  investigations,  the  Damas- 
cene dynasty,  which  was  in  contact  witli  Israel  and 
Judah  during  the  entire  time  of  its  existence,  was 
as  follows: 

(1)  Razon  (c  950  B.C.),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
son  of  Eliadah,  and  contemporary  of  Solomon  (I 
Kings  xi.  23);  (2)  Ben-hadad  I,  (=  Bir-'idiri ;  885- 
844),  contemporary  of  Aliab  of  Israel  and  Asa  of 
Judah  (I  Kings  xx. ;  II  Kings  viii.  7-9);  (3)  Ilazael 
(844-804),  contemporary  of  Joram  of  Israel  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah  (II  Kings  viii,  28);  (4)  Ben-hadad 
II.  (=  Mari ;  804'?-744V),  contemporary  of  Joasli 
of  Israel  and  Amaziah  of  Judah  (II  Kings  xiii.  24); 

(5)  Tab-el?  (?-743?),   father  of    Re/.in   (Winckler, 
"  Alttestamentliche   Untersuchungen,"   pp.   74-75); 

(6)  Rezin   (743?- 732),   contemporary  of    Pekali    of 
Israel  and  Aliaz  of  Judah  (II  Kings  xvi.  5-6,  9). 

The  sons  of  Rezin  are  mentioned  among  the 
Nethinim  in  Ezra  ii.  48  and  Neb.  vii.  50.  See  Ben- 
Hadad;  Hazael. 

Bibliography:  Sehrader,  K.  A.  T.  pp.  55,  5fl  et  »<;</.,  58,  59, 
Kij,  2&X  265,  268, 
K.  c.   IK  S.   O. 

RHEINHOLD,  HUGO:  German  sculptor; 
born  March  26,  1853,  at  Oberlahnstein,  Prussia; 
died  at  Berlin  Oct.  2,  1900.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
after  having  passed  through  the  gymnasium  at  Co- 
blenz,  he  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career.  A  resi- 
dence of  four  years  in  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.,  quali- 
fied him  to  establish  in  Hamburg  an  exporting  and 
importing  business.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
(1882)  he  retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  scientific  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity. In  1886  he  entered  the  atelier  of  the  sculptor 
Kruse;  in  1888  ho  became  a  pupil  at  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Rheinhold's  first  production  as  a  sculptor,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Berlin  An  Exhibition  of  1S95.  at- 
tracted general  attention  by  its  originality.  A  chim- 
panzee holds  in  one  hand  a  human  skull,  which  he 
contemplates  with  droll  pcnsivcness.  His  other 
hand  supports  hischiu.  while  with  one  of  his  feet  he 
holds  a  compass.  Many  coi>ics  in  bronze  of  this 
work  were  made.  But  tiie  work  which  permanent ly 
established  his  reputation  as  an  artist  was  the  figure 
"Am  Wege"  (1896).  representing  an  unfortunate 
young  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast.  His  next 
undertaking  was  the  Alfred  Nobel  monuuieut. 
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The  focliug  arousid  in  liis  mind  by  the  venomous 
attacks  of  anti  SL-mitisni  arc  expressed  in  liis  "Die 
Iviimpfer."  Among  his  later  productions  are  tlie 
"Sclinitterin,"  and  a  Inist  of  his  mother,  of  Prof.  15. 
Frilnlid,  of  Liidwig  Bamberger,  and  of  Col.  M.  von 
Egidy. 

Khcinholil  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  Deutsehlsraelitischcr  Gemcindebund. 
of  which  he  acted  as  treasurer. 

nuiLioGUiPiiY:  jnilhcihnimn  vom  Deutscli-IsraelUiBchcn 
(inneiiKlchuiule.  No.'ii:  Willielm  FOrster.  (r<!riac/itni»«re(ic; 
Alia-  Xcit.  tlcsJuU.  Ixlv.,  No.  •11  (Supplement). 

s,  S.  Man. 

RHINOCEROS.     See  Unicotin. 

RHOBE  ISLAND  :  ( »iic'  of  the  original  thirteen 
suites  of  the  American  Union.  The  settlement 
of  Jews  in  the  state  dales  back  to  1658  (see  New- 
tort).  In  addition  to  the  community  in  Newport, 
the  state  has  a  growing  comnmnity  in  Providence, 
wilh  four  congregations,  an  As.sociatC'd  Hebrew 
Cliarities  (which  includes  twenty-si.v  .societies),  a 
Hebrew  Educational  Alliance,  a  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association,  and  other  organizations.  Woon- 
socket  ha_  a  congregation,  fouiidc(l  in  \Sd2.  and 
various  ])!iilanthropic  .societies,  and  Pawtucket  also 
has  a  Ji' wish  congregation.  The  Jewish  population 
of  Hhode  Island,  including  Newport,  is  estimated  at 
3,500,  the  total  iiopulal.iou  of  the  slate  being  438,556. 

A. 

RHODES :  Turkish  island  in  llie  ,Egcan  Sea, 
and  the  largest  in  the  Sporades  group.  This  island 
has  successively  borne  dilferent  names,  finally  pre- 
.serving  thai  of  'PiiAu'.  The  Bible  knew  it  under  llie 
name  pll-  In  Gen.  x.  4  Ihc  wonl  D'jnn  occurs,  in 
I  Cliron.  i.  7  D'JIT)  (see  "Encyc.  Hihl."  and  Has- 
tings, "Diet.  Bible,"  *'.!'.  "Dodanim").  To-day 
Rhodes,  its  capital  city,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  vi- 
layet of  the  islands  of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago. 
The  island  has  a  total  population  of  30.000,  and  of 
these  there  are  about  4,000  Jews  in  the  town  and 
some  in  Ihe  neighboring  villages. 

Gedaliah  ilm  Yabya  states  that  Rhodes  was  built 
by  a  king  of  Argolis  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob  ("  Shalshclct  lia-Kabljalah,"  p.  77a).  In  656  a 
Jew  of  Eniesa.  a  Syrian  city  (modern  Hems),  bought 
the  debris  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  383  B.C. 
Ho  conveyed  this  deljris  to  Loryma,  now  Marma- 
rit/.a,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Rhodes, 

The  Jews  were  established  in  Rhodes  in  remotest 
times.  They  arc  mentioned  in  I  JIacc.  x.  15,  33  as 
dwelling  there  in  140  n.c.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  re- 
lates that  he  found  500  of  them  there,  and  Rottiers 
says  that  the  Jews  who  fled  from  Spain  on  account  of 
Iiersecution  left  Tarragona  in  1380  and  establislied 
themselves  in  Rhodes,  which  then  was  held  by  the 
Saracens  ("  Inscri])lions  el  Monuments  de  Rhodes," 
Bru.ssels,  1H30). 

At  Malona,  a  village  seven  miles  from  the  capital, 
there  exists  today  a  street  named  "Evriaki,"  which 
is  so  called  from  a  Jewish  settlement  there.  This 
settlement  was  established  before  the  Kniglilsof  St. 
John  arrived  at  Rhodes  (1309),  when  the  Jews  occu- 
pied the  same  district  in  which  they  live  to-day. 


When  the  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  they  gave  the  name  "Jews' 
Wall"  to  that  part  which  encircled  the  Jewish  (piar- 
ter.  Under  the  knights'  rule  the  Jews 
Under  the  were  not  always  fortunate.  Accord- 
Knights  ingto  Lacroix,  D'Aubusson,  thcgranil 
Hos-  masterof  the  island,  ordered  the  Jews' 
pitalers.  hous<'S  to  be  razed  that  the  material  of 
which  liiey  had  been  built  might  be 
used  for  the  reconstruction  <if  the  Jews'  Wall,  which 
later  was  bombarded  by  Messih  Pasha,  the  Ottoman 
commander.  Elijah  Capsali,  in  his  chronicle  (ed. 
Lattes,  Padua,  1869),  says  that  after  defeating  the 
Turks  D'Aubusson  ordered  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Some  accepted  baptism,  others  pre- 
ferred tlcalh,  while  still  others  consented  to  be  sold 
into  slavery  and  were  released  only  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  Sulaiman.  On  Jan.  9,  1503, 
D'Aubusson  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Rhodes,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  young,  but  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  grand  master  the  decree  was  not  com- 
pletely enforced  ;  nevertheless  the  Jews  of  Cos  were 
exiled  to  Nice.  Under  the  grand  master  Frederic 
Caretto,  Salim  I.  sent  to  Rhodes  a  Jewish  idiysician, 
Libertus  C'ominlo,  to  obtain  a  map  of  the  island. 
The  ])hysician  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  his  task, 
but  he  was  caught  and  executed.  Some  historians 
claim  that  he  v.'as  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Under 
the  last  grand  master,  Williers,  of  the  island  <if 
Adam,  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  On 
several  occasions  he  visited  the  Jewish  houses  and 
synagogues. 

According  to  Rottiers,  some  Jews  who  were  exiled 
under  D'Aubusson  accomi)anied  as  sutlers  the  Turk- 
ish army  which  besieged  the  city  and  captured  the 
island.  According  to  a  tradition  related  as  fact  by 
certain  historians,  cspeciall}'  Baudin,  the  Jews  took 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Simeon  Granada,  a  battalion  of  350  Jews 
was  formed,  and  became  known  as  the  "Jewish 
phalanx."  Bilioti,  referring  to  the  part  taken  by 
the  Jews  in  the  struggle  against  the  Turks,  says  that 
the  Jews  were  tho.se  that  had  been  converted  in  the 
time  of  D'Aubusson  and  bad  displayed  great  valor 
in  the  Italian  bastion.  Florcntin  Bernard  Carli,  who 
witnessed  the  siege,  says  that  under  Turkish  order 
from  two  to  three  thou.sand  Jews  filled  up  with  sand- 
bags the  ditch  before  the  Italian  position.  When 
the  Turks  occupied  Rhodes  the  converted  Jews  ab- 
jured the  Christian  religion  and  returned  to  their 
ancient  belief.  Probably  Florcntin  here  refers  to 
the  Jewish  sutlers  who  accompanied  the  Turkish 
army,  for  the  Jews  who  were  within  the  castle  could 
not  have  held  any  conununication  with  the  eneni}'. 
AVhile  some  historians  claim  that  the  fall  of 
Rhodes  was  due  to  the  treacheiy  of  Libertus  Co- 
miuto,  others  affirm  that  the  real  traitor  was  Knight 
d'Amaral,  whose  trea.son  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Jewess  Rachel,  wife  of  Simeon  Granada. 

Some  historians  claim  also  that  the  Jews,  afraid  of 
Turkish  rule,  left  tlie  island  and  went  to  Italy. 
Others  assert  that  they  preferred  to  remain  on  the 
island  and  enjoy  the  bounty  of  the  sultan.  This 
statement  may  be  tme  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
Jews  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Christians, 
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whereas  the  former  statement  may  refer  to  the  Jews 
who  aecompauieil  tho  Turkish  army.  Beujitiiiiu 
Poutremoli  relates  that  Suhiimau  knew  the  iitihty  of 
the  Jews  and  brought  a  dozen  famiUes  from  Salonica. 
lie  granted  them  a  tirinan  guaranteeing  freedom  from 
taxation  for  twenty  years,  and  decreeing  tliat  each 
family  be  provided  with  a  liouse  free  of  expense. 
Under  this  lirmau  tliey  were  also  permitted  to  mine 
sulfur,  to  traver.se  Mohannnedan  territory  with  their 
dead,  to  wail  as  they  traveled  along  the  road,  and 
to  piu'ehase  at  ordinary  prices  food  killed  according 
to  the  ritual  law. 

From  this  date  tuitil  1075  there  are  no  data  of  the 
political  history  of  tlic  Jews  of  Khodes,  but  from 
KiT.j  ihey  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  government 
ordinances. 

In  ISjTa  fearful  pestilence  spread  over  the  island, 
and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  grand  rabbi,  part  of 
tlie  inhabitants  tied  to  the  village  Cau- 
In  the       dilli,  which  thenceforw-ard  became  a 
Nineteenth  Jewish  settlement.     Among  the  vic- 
Century.      tims  of  the  scourge  there  were  only 
ten  Jews.     In  1840  an  accu.sation  of 
ritual  murder  was  made  against  the  Jews  of  Rhodes. 
On  the  eve  of  Purim  the  governor,  Yusuf  Pasha, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Greek  clergy  and  the  Euro- 
jiean   consuls,    blockaded   the  Jewish   quarter,   ar- 
rested the  chief  rabbi,  Jacob  Israel,  and  the  chief 
men,  and  imprisoned  them.     But  on  Nov.  6,  owing 
to   the  efforts  of  Count   Camondo,   Crendcux,  and 
jMonteliore,  a  iirnian  was  obtained  from  the  sultan 
which  declared  all  accusations  of  ritual  murder  null 
and  void.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  three  Jews 
and   three   Christians  were  taken  from  Khodes  to 
Constantinople   for  trial,  and  that  there  the  inno- 
cence of  tlie  Jews  was  established. 

lu  1851  much  suffering  was  caused  hj'  an  earth- 
([uake.  The  community  sent  IJabbi  Rahamim 
Franco  to  Egypt  and  to  Europe  to  receive  funds  for 
relief,  and  he  collected  more  than  40,000  francs 
(about  88,000).  In  lS55a  part  of  the  Jewish  quarter 
sufferetl  damage  through  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der, and  in  1863  a  tire  which  destroj'ed  the  market 
paralyzed  the  trade  of  the  Jews.  In  1880,  while 
some  Jewish  merchants  who  traded  in  the  island  of 
Cassos  were  returning  to  Khodes  to  celel)rate  Pass- 
over, the  vessel  b}'  which  they  were  being  conveyed 
was  captured  by  ]Mrates,  and  the  Jews  were  despoiled 
and  held  as  guides;  but  subsequently,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  governor  of  Khodes,  they  were  rescued 
and  the  pirates  were  seized. 

The  Jews  of  Khodes  support  two  large  syna- 
gogues, the  Great  Synagogue,  whicli  was  destroyed 
by  artillery  in  1440,  j'ebuilt  by  iiermission  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  in  recognition  of  Jewish  services  during 
the  siege  of  the  city,  destro3'ed  again  during  a  later 
siege,  and  rebuilt  by  Kabbi  Samuel  Amato;  and 
Shalom  Synagogue,  built  in  1593  by  Kajihael  Mar- 
gola.  There  are  also  two  smaller  synagogues — the 
Synagogue  Camondo,  so  called  in  honor  of  Count 
Abraham  de  Camondo,  who  built  it ;  and  the  Tikkun 
llazot — and  two  batte  midrashot.  The  commerce 
of  the  island  is  controlled  by  the  Jews,  among  whom 
there  are  also  many  boatmen  and  porters.  The  Jews 
are  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbors. 

There  are  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
X.— 2G 


girls;    also  several  Talmud   Toralis.      There  is  a 
sieixly  migration  to  Asia. 

AiMfing  the  rabbis  of  Uhodes  may  be  mentioned: 
Hayyim  ben  Menahem  Algazi,  in  the  seven 
teenth  century;  Moses  Israel,  aullicr  of  "Mas'at 
Mosheh"  (Consiiiniinnplc,  1734);  Ezra  Malki ; 
Moses  ben  Elijah  Israel,  author  of  "Jloshih 
Yeilabber"  (Cnjisliintinople,  1827);  and  Jedidiah 
ben  Samuel  Turski,  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  nineteentli  century  three  rabbis  of  tlie  Israel 
family  distinguished  themselves  as  authors:  Judah 
b.  Moses  b.  Elijah,  and  Jacob  and  Bahamim 
Judah  ( 1S',)4-!)1).  The  i)resent  rabbi  (1905)  is  Mo- 
ses Judah  Franco.  Prominent  in  public  life  is 
especially  the  Menasche  family,  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers, Boaz  Menasche  Etfeudi,  is  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals. 

Bibliography  :  SUnlshrht  hn-Kdlilmlnli.  pp.  77.  78;  Harkavy, 
Neiinnfiiefuiideiir  llrliniixrlir  Ilili,Uiiiiiilsclirif(eii.  St.  I»e- 
teishurg,  pp.  24,  2.V;;7  ;  UuttiiTs,  Iiiscrii)li-:)ig et  Miniuimiila 
(k  Rliiiden,  Briiswi'ls,  l»;ill:  Lacroix,  L,ik  lies  de  la  (irin.  pp. 
172,  207;  Boiihonrs,  L'llixtinre  ile  I'ierrc  d'Auhusxini.  pp. 
•M)ctneq.:  Ilhii'mire  il'iin  Cltevaliir  de  SI.  Jean  ilr  Ji'rw- 
mkni  d  Wiadcs,  pp.  U)i;-lll7. 
I)  A.  Ga. 

RI.     See  Is.\AC  n.  Samuet,. 

RIBA.     See  Isaac  ben  Asiieu  iia-Levi. 

RIBASH.     See  Isaac  ben  Siieshet  Baufat. 

RIBEAUVILLE.     See  1!  appoi.tsweilek. 

RIBEIRO,  JOAO  PINTO  :  Portuguese  schol- 
ar; curator  of  the  royal  archives  in  Torre  do  Tonibe, 
at  Lisbon;  died  in  that  city  Aug.  11,  1049.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  defending  the  JMaranos, 
entitled  "Discurso  si  es  L'til,  y  Jiisto,  Desterrar  de 
los  Keinos  de  Portugal  a  los  Cliristianos-Nuevos, 
(/'ouveucidos  do  Juilaismopor  el  Tribunal  de  .S.  (Jlli- 
cio,  y  Reeouciliados  por  el  con  Sus  Familias.  y 
Aquellos  Contra  los(Juales  ay  Prueba  Bastante  para 
Destierro."     It  is  still  in  manuscripl. 

BiBi.inoR.\PHV  ■  Barhosa  Machailo.  Jiililinllifra  I.ii'iiiiuia.  II. 
722,  iv.  1»9:  Kay.serliiii;.  IMiL  Ksii.-1'iiti.-.lwl.  p.  117. 
J.  M.  K. 

RIBKAS  or  RIBKES  i  =  "s..n  ,,f  K,  bckah  "). 
MOSES  BEN  ZEBI  NAPHTALI  HIRSCH 
SOFER  :  Russian  Talmudisl ;  dieilat  Wilnaiii  1071 
or  1G73.  He  was  a  member  of  a  Prague  family,  but 
settled  early  in  life  at  AVilna.  In  1055,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  between  Polaml  and  Russia,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city,  leaving  all  his 
property  behind.  He  then  set  I  led  at  Amsterdam, 
and  owing  to  his  great  Talmudical  knowledge  was 
befriended  by  Saul  Morteira  and  Isaac  Aboab.  On 
the  recstablishineut  of  peace  between  Poland  and 
Russia,  Kibkas  returned  to  AVilna,  where  his  alTaim 
seem  to  have  prospered.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
a  great  part  of  his  fortune  to  charitable  inslitutious 
which  are  still  administered  by  his  descendants. 

While  at  Amsterdam  Kibkas  was  charged  wiih  the 
revision  of  the  proofs  of  a  new  edition  of  llu'  Siinl- 
ban  'Aruk,  which  was  being  prepared  in  the  priiit- 
iugortice  of  Proops.  This  new  edition  (.Vmstenlani, 
1G61-07)  was  provided  by  Ribkas  with  marginal 
notesof  hisown,  entitled  "  Be'erha-Golah,"  in  which 
he  gives  the  .sources  of  the  halakot,  besides  short 
comments.  In  addition  to  this  work,  which  has  al- 
ways been  reprinted  in  the  margins  of  the  Shiill.iau 
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'Aruk,  Kibkiis  loft  in  manuscript  "Kelale  ha- 
llorn'ali."  {,'ivini;  the  final  decisions  in  regard  to 
lialakot.  and  "  Keli  ha-Golab,"  a  commentary  on  tlie 
Mishnali. 

t  :^  I.  B«- 

RIBLAH  (n^3-') :  Town  in  the  country  of  Ha- 
matli.  It  is  now  an  insignilicant  liamlet,  known  as 
Hil.lah.  in  the  Bakaali.  the  broad  valley  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  llermon,  and  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Xahr  el-Asi  (Oroutes).  thirty-live 
miles  northeast  of  Baalbek.  Its  position  ou  the 
banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  center  of  a  vast 
and  f.rtile  plain,  and  close  to  the  road  leading  from 
Kgypt  and  Palestine  to  Babylon,  rendered  it  a  fre- 
(lui-nt  resting-phice  for  the  armies  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Babylonian  kings.  It  was  at  Kihlah  that 
Pharaoh-neehoh,  after  having  defeated  Josiah  at 
Megiddo.  put  the  hitter's  successor,  .Jehoahaz,  in 
"baiKls"  that  he  might  not  reign  in  Jerusalem  (II 
Kinirs  xxiii.  83).  It  was  at  Hiblah  also  that  Nebu- 
cliadne/.zar  established  his  headquarters  when  his 
army  besieged  Jerusiilem  (586  is.c),  and  it  was  here 
that  Zedekiah  was  brought  before  him  for  judg- 
ment(ll  Kings  .\xv.  6  <?  .<<'y.,  20-31 ;  Jer.  xxxi.x.  5-6; 
lii.  di't  Ki(/..  20-27). 

Most  modern  expounders  (Ewald,  Smend,  Coruill, 
and  others)  read  "  Riblah  "  instead  of  the  Jla.soretic 
'•  Diblatah  "  (the  aceusiitive  of  "Diblah")  in  Ezek. 
vi.  14.  The  location  of  Diblah  is  unknown.  In 
Num.  .\xxiv.  11  a  place  named  "Ha-Riblah  "  (with 
the  article)  is  mentioned  among  the  villages  form- 
ing the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  But  as  this 
Ril)lah  is  .■situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  it  can 
not  be  identical  with  Kiblah  in  Ilainath.  It  is  dif- 
ticult  to  determine  the  location  of  the  Hiblah  men- 
tioned in  this  passiige. 

...  J.  Z.  L. 

RICARDO,  DAVID  :  English  political  econo- 
mist and  publicist:  born  in  London  April  19,  1772; 

died  Sept.  11,  1823. 
The  Kieardo  family 
removed  from  Italy 
to  Holland  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eight- 
eenth century  or,  per- 
haiis,  earlier,  and  its 
members  appear  to 
have  become  digni- 
fied and  substantial 
mendiers  of  the  Jew- 
ish coiumunity  of  Am- 
sterdam. Two  gener- 
ations later,  with  the 
drift  of  trade  and 
finance  from  Holland 
to  England,  a  branch 
of  the  family  went 
liiniil  i;lr;ir.|M.  from   Amsterdam   to 

London.  Of  David 
Ricardo's  father,  Abraham  Ricardo,  it  is  said 
that  he  went  on  a  visit  to  England  when  young, 
and,  preferring  it  to  his  own  country,  became  natu- 
ralized and  settled  there.     He  entered  the  stock  ex- 


change, amassed  a  fortune,  and  acquired  considerable 
influence  both  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Anglo-Jewish  community.  He  married  and 
became  the  father  of  a  large  family,  of  which  David 
was  the  third  child. 

David's  early  education  was  sound  and  practical. 
His  father,  from  the  outset,  designed  him  for  a  finan- 
cial career.  As  a  young  boy  David  was  sent  to  a 
school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Upon  returning  to  England  he  continued  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  a  common-school  educa- 
Early  tion  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  his 
Training,  father  began  to  employ  him  in  stock- 
exchange  business.  As  a  youtli  he 
appears  to  have  given  evidence  of  those  mental 
qualities  which  in  fruition  distinguished  his  later 
intellectual  life — a  taste  for  abstract  and  general 
reasoning,  an  insistence  upon  final  analysis,  an  in- 
dependence and  vigor  of  thought,  and  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  positive  opinions  combined  with  a  sin- 
gular candor  and  openness  to  conviction. 

Soon  after  the  attainment  of  his  majority  young 
Ricardo  married  Priseilla  Anne  Wilkinson,  a  non- 
Jewess,  and  whether  in  consequence  of  this  step  or 
in  general  reaction  against  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of 
his  father's  religious  belief  and  practise,  a  ru])ture 
occurred  between  father  and  son  extending  even  to 
business  affairs.  McCulloch  states  that  young  Ri- 
cardo actually  seceded  from  the  Jewish  faith,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  formal  apostasy,  and 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  hold  that  virtual  alienation 
resulted  from  marriage  outside  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  that  the  severance  of  family  ties  followed.  Ki- 
cardo  must,  however,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian. 

Thrown  in  the  main  upon  his  own  resources,  Ri- 
cardo soon  disjilayed  exceptional  capacity  in  ju-acti- 
cal  finance.  In  a  few  years  he  had  established  him- 
self securely,  and  he  rose  steadily  thereafter  no  less  in 
wealth  than  in  the  estimation  of  his  associates  and 
in  commanding  influence  in  financial  affairs.  In  so 
far  as  urgent  business  affairs  afforded  leisure.  Ri- 
cardo's  interest  seems  at  first  to  have  been  held  by 
mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society,  and  fitted  up  a  laboratory  and  made  a 
collection  of  minerals.  But  JlcCuUoch  declares  that 
he  never  entered  warml}'  into  the  study  of  these 
sciences,  and  that  he  abandoned  them  entirely  as 
soon  as  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  moie  con- 
genial study  of  political  economy. 

Although  the  sensational  events  which  led  up  to 
and  followed  the  bank  restriction  of  1797,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  his  every -day  life  on  tlie 
stock  exchange,  can  not  have  failed  to  interest 
Ricardo  in  general  financial  principles,  yet  the  de- 
termining impulse  to  economic  speculation  is  said  to 
have  come  from  acquaintance  with  Adam  .Smith's 
•'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  in  1799.  From  the  time  when 
this  work  began  to  exert  an  influence  upon  him  eco- 
nomic inquiries  became  the  avocation  of  his  life. 

Ricardo's  debut  as  an  economic  writer  took  the 
modest  form  of  an  unsigned  paper,  ou  the  bullion 
controversy,  contributed  to  the  "  Morning  Chronicle  " 
in  1809  and  soon  thereafter  expanded  into  a  clear 
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au(i  forcible  pamphlot.  It  led  to  intimacy  with 
JaiiiPS  Mill  and  to  frieiidsliip  with  Malthus  and  Ben- 
tliain,  and  upon  the  incorporalion  of  its  substance 
into  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810  established  Ricardo 
as  an  authoritative  and  convincing  exponent  of 
monetary  principles. 

Tlie  corn-law  controversies  of  1813-15  brought 
Ricardo  again  conspicuously  to  the  fore,  first  as  a 
pani|ihleteer  advocate  of  free-trade  principh's.  in 
opposition  to  the  protectionist  leanings  of  Malthus, 
and  thereafter  as  an  exponent  of  asystematic  theory 
of  economic  distribution  and  fiscal  in- 

"Princi-     cidence.     Closer  intimacy  witli  James 
pies  of      >Iill,  active  discussions  with  Malthus 

Political  and  Trower,  and  retirement  from  the 
Economy.''  stock  exchange  to  the  tranquil  ease 
of  a  Gloucestershire  country-place  in 
1814,  all  tended  to  broaden  the  range  of  his  economic 
thought,  and  culminated  logically  in  the  publication 
of  his  •■  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion" in  1817.  'i'henceforth  until  his  death  in  1823 
Ricardo  remained  the  dominant  figure  in  English 
economic  circles.  As  early  as  1821  McCuiloch 
could  declare  that  the  Ricardiau  theories — "the  new 
liolitical  economy  "  as  Malthus  termed  them — were 
assented  to  by  "all  the  best  economists  in  the 
country." 

In  1819  Ricardo  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Portarlington,  an  Irish  pocket  borough, 
and  thereafter  parliamentary  issues  shared  with 
economic  studies  the  prime  interests  of  his  ptdilic 
life.  In  the  House  his  activities,  both  on  the  floor 
and  in  committee,  were  important  as  well  as  charac- 
teristic. Formal  parliamentary  diities  were  supple- 
mented by  participation  in  curreni  affairs,  such  as 
Robert  Owen's  schemes,  and  contemporary  propo- 
■sals  for  savings-banks  and  old-age  pensions.  In  all 
of  these  Ricardo's  sole  concern  was  the  public  wel- 
fare. Professor  Ritchie  has  said  that  perhaps  no 
modern  writer  or  speaker  engaged  in  so  many  po- 
lemics and  discussions  as  Ricardo,  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely eliudnated  the  element  of  self.  Ricardo  was 
cut  off  in  his  prime,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Sept.  11, 
1823.  He  is  buried  by  the  little  chapel  in  Harden- 
buish  Park,  near  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  An 
engraving  from  a  portrait  which  was  painted  by  J. 
Phillips  was  published  in  quarto  size  and  is  prefixed 
in  reduced  size  to  McCuUoch's  edition  of  Ricardo's 
works. 

However  friends  and  critics  may  differ  as  to  the 
validity  of  Ricardo's  specific  doctrines,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  his  service  in  establishing  the  concept 
of  political  economy  as  a  body  of  abstract  uniform- 
ities dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  wealth.  His 
data  may  have  been  inadequate,  his  method  in  part 
defective,  and  his  conclusions  sometimes  misleading: 
but  his  inestimable  service  was  in  definitively  con- 
verting economic  speculation  from  detached  inquiry 
or  specific  theorization  to  an  organically  related 
body  of  general  principles.  So  far 
Founder  of  Ricardo  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
Economic    founder  of  the  science  of  political  eeon- 

Science.      omy.     Witli  respect  to  particular  prin- 
ciples— the  theory  of  metallic  money, 
tlie  laws  of  fiscal  incidence,  the  scheme  of  economic 
distribution — Ricardo's  contributions  were   impor- 


tant and  in  many  respects  enduring,  but  it  is  in  the 
larger  influence  of  concept  and  purimsc  that  the 
clearest  explanation  of  Ids  intellectual  dominance  is 
to  be  found. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  Ricardo's  life  of  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  Jewi.sh  religious  or  communal  af- 
fairs. He  maintained  cordial  relations  with  the 
younger  members  of  his  fannly— some  of  whom  also 
seceded  from  the  Jewish  faith— and  wlien  on  a  pleas- 
ure visit  to  Amsterdam  in  1822  he  sought  out  some 
of  his  Dutch  kinsfolk,  including  the  poet  J.  da  Costa. 
While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  lost 
no  occasion  to  speak  in  favor  of  religious  toleration, 
and  when  inl823Isiiae  Lyon  Goldsmid  wrote  thank- 
ing him  for  such  an  expression,  he  wrote  in  reply: 
"It  appears  to  me  a  disgrace  to  the  age  we  live  in, 
that  many  of  the  iidiabitants  of  this  coimtry  are  still 
suffering  under  disabilities,  imposed  on  them  in  less 
enlightened  times.  The  Jews  have  most  reason  to 
complain,  for  they  are  frecpiently  reproached  with 
following  callings  which  are  the  natural  effects  of 
the  political  degradation  in  which  they  are  k<i)t.  I 
can  not  help  thinking  tliat  thc'  time  is  approaching 
when  these  ill-founded  prejudices  against  men  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions  will  disappear, 
and  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  be  an  humble  in- 
strument in  accelerating  their  fall." 

Bibliography:  tticardrj's  principal  writinirs  werr-  mUi-ru-ii 
and  edited,  wiili  a  biopnipliical  skHrli,  l.v  >li'('ulti«li  In  \x4Ct, 
and  have  since  tieen  n-prinied.  Tin-  l'iii(riiil,:>  i,(  /•uliUnil 
Ec'iminni  and  Taxation  was  reprinted  and  canfullv  willed 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  K.  Oonncr  in  1K9I.  Willi  a  u>vtu\  liihjldt'o.phv. 
Tlie  Letlerit  tti  the  Mmiunu  Chnmhlr  ini  tin  "  Iliuh  I'riir 
iif  GiM"  were  reprinted  liy  .1.  H.  HnllandiT  in  l!»M.  His 
Letters  In  ilalthux  were  limuplit  to  lielil  and  ediii-d  hv  J. 
Bonar  in  18H7,  the  Letlen  to  Mrrullorli  hv  J.  II.  Hollander 
in  1S<B,  and  the  Letters  to  lUitehes  Troin  r  hv  J.  lionar 
and  J.  H.  Ftollander  in  1899.  The  memoir  in  Uii-  .liiiir«i( 
Bio{irapliu  anil  OInluani  for  ;.'(-'/,  and  the  .sketch  pn-rixcd  lo 
McCullcM-h's  }Vi>rks  are  the  only  inipurtanl  contcmiHprary 
accounts  of  Ricardo's  life.  [a-sHv  Stephen  conirihuted  a 
clear  and  intelligent  sketch  to  the  IHet.  .\iil.  Iliou.  (vol. 
xlvili.).  Professor  Ritchie  ha.s  a  t)rief  account  In  Palcrave's 
Dietiouartf  of  Poiitieul  Kcotio/jj//.  with  a  particularly  wrv- 
iceable  list  of  Ricardo's  wrilinps.  Profesmtr  (iemner  ci>n- 
tributed  to  the  .same  work  a  lucid  exposition  of  Ricardo's 
thought  and  influence. 
.1.  J.  H.  Ho. 

RICCHI  (RAPHAEL).  IMMANUEL  HAY 
BEN  ABRAHAM:  Italian  lubbi.  caliali--t.  and 
poet;  born  at  Ferrara  1688  (1093,  according  to  Jelli- 
nek  in  "Orient,  Lit."  vii.  232);  killed  near  Cer.to 
Feb.  25,  1743.  About  twoyears  after  Ricclii's  birth 
his  father  removed  to  Rovigo,  where  he  died  four 
years  later.  Ricchi,  thus  left  an  orphan,  was  brought 
up  by  his  maternal  uncle  Jedidiah  Rabbino,  and 
later  by  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  After  having  studied  Talmud  under 
Nathan  Pinkcrle,  rabbi  of  Alessandria  della  Paglia. 
Ricchi  became  tutor  in  the  houses  of  si'veral  wealthy 
Jews.  He  was  tints  successively  employed  at  Gd- 
ritz,  Fiorenzuola,  Finale  in  Modenii,  and  Venice: 
in  the  last-named  place  lie  opened  a  school.  He 
then  went  to  Tricst,  ivhere  he  was  ordained  rabbi  in 
1717  by  Ilillel  Ashkenazi,  rabbi  of  Canea,  after 
which  lie  was  invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Giirz. 

Owing  to  his  great  love  for  cabalistic  studies  and 
to  his  ascetic  tendencies,  Ricchi  ri'solved  to  .settle 
in  Palestine.  He  arrived  at  Safed  in  1718.  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  there  of  two  years  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  the  works  of  Isjiac  Luria  and  Hay- 
vim  Vital.     lie  was  also  reonhiined  ndibi  by  Hay- 
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yini  Aliiihitia.     In  1720  an  ppiiU  inir  broke   out   in 
i'alcstini'.  antl   Uicclii  «ms  coinpullt'd  to  return  to 
Europe.     On  the  vovagc  lie  and  all  liis 
Settles        fellow    passen.iiers  were  cajitureil  by 
in  jiirales   anil    broujrlit    to    Tripolitza, 

Palestine,  whence.  throui;h  the  ellorts  of  Abra- 
ham l.lal  Ion,  Kieehi  and  his  family  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Italy.  He  then  occupied  the 
r.il)binate  of  Florence  till  172:!.  in  which  year  he  re- 
moved to  Leul'oin,  where  for  twelve  years  he  en- 
iiajied  in  business  as  a  merchant.  Ho  spent  twenty 
inonths  in  travel,  visiting  Smyrna,  Salonica,  Con- 
stantinople, Amsterdam,  and  London,  and  in  1735 
set  out  again  for  Palestine,  spending  two  years  at 
Aleppo  and  three  at  Jerusalem.  In  1741  he  re- 
turned to  Leghorn,  and  in  1743,  while  traveling  in 
Italv  for  the  purpose  of  selling  his  works,  he  was 
killed  by  robbers,  who  buried  his  body  by  theshore- 
of  the  lieno.  Si.v  days  liter  some  Moilena  Jews  dis- 
covered the  remains  and  brought  them  to  Cento  for 
burial. 

Hicchi  was  the  author  of  the  following  works 
(enumerated  here  in  the  chronological  order  of  their 
composition):  (1)  "  Mi'aseh  IJosheb  "  (Venice,  171()), 
a  treatise  on  the  construction  of  the  Taliernacle  and 
its  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  compendium  of  the  an- 
cient te.xts  on  the  same  sidi.ject,  together  with  his 
commentary.  The  work  is  followed  by  a  Hebrew 
jioem  on  the  letters  n  J'nnX.  (2)  "Hon  'Ashir" 
(.\insterdam.  17;!!).  a  couunentary  on  the  !Mishnah, 
followed  by  a  iioem,  set  to  music,  on  Sabbath,  cir- 
cumcision, and  phylacteries.  (3)  "  Hosheb  Maha- 
shabot  "  (///.  17112),  haggadic  novella'  on  the  Bible  and 
'I'almud.  together  with  treatises  on  the  measure- 
ments of  the  MiKWKii  and  on  other  geometrical  sub- 
jects. (1)  "Mlslmal  Ilasidim  "  (il>.  1727;  see  below). 
('>)  '•  Yosher  Lebab  "  (//;.  1737),  cabalis- 
His  tic  interpretations  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 

Works.  nuidic  pas.siiges,  (0)  "  HazehZiyyon  " 
(Leghorn,  1742),  cabalistic  commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms.  (7)  "Adderet  Eliyahu  "  (rt. 
1742),  commentary  on  the  dilbcult  pa.s.sages  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  .^Iishnall  and  Gemara,  in  two  parts, 
the  .second  of  which  is  entitled  "Me  Niddali."  and 
deals  solely  with  the  treatise  iSiddah.  This  treatise 
is  followed  by:  {a)  twenty-four  responsa;  ('/)  "Sofe 
'Anabim,"  novelhv;  and  (<•)  "Perpera'ot  la-Hok- 
m:di,"  riddles  anil  poems,  among  the  latter  being 
si.\  religious  hynms.  comiiosed  for  different  occa- 
sions. A  responsum  of  Kicchi's  on  the  modulation 
of  the  iiriests'  blessing  is  to  be  found  in  jSTehemiah 
b.  Baruch's  "  .Me/.iz  u-Meliz"  (Venice.  171.5).  His 
"Makkat  Bakkiirot."  strietm-cs  on  Phinehas  Hai 
I'iatelli's  "Tosefet  Bikkure  Kazir,"  is  as  vet  unpub- 
li<hed. 

liicchi's  most  important  work  is  the  al)ove-cited 
'■  Mishnat  Hasidim."  a  calialistic  work  begun  in  1726 
at  Leghorn.  Like  the  Misluiali,  it  is  arranged  in 
onlers  ("sedarim  ''),  whicli  are  divided  into  treatises 
(  •  masseklot  ")  and  sulidiviiled  into  chapters  ("  pera- 
kim"),  the  names  of  the  si.\  Jlishnah  orders  being 
taken  in  a  cabalistic  sense.  But  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  work  are  three,  termed  "maftehot,"  besides 
Ihcintroduction entitled  "'01am  Katon  "'  (=  "micro- 
cosmos"),  in  which  Kieehi  emkavors  to  jiopularize 
the  Cabala.     The  lirst  main  division  is  the  "Maf- 


teah  ha-'Olamot."  in  which  the  worlds  are  treated. 
It  contains;  (1)  the   order  of  Zera'im,  ti'eating   of 
the  cabalistic  cosmology  and  of  meta- 
His  jihysics,  and  divided  into  seven  mas- 

"  Mishnat  sektot  and  eighteen  chajiters;  (2)  the 
Hasidim."  order  Kodashim,  treating  of  the  realm 
of  emanation  ("  "olam  lia-azihit "), 
which  is  styled  "the  holy  of  holies,"  and  contain- 
ing twenty  massektot  and  seventy-eight  cha)iters; 
(3)  the  order  Tohorot,  treating  of  the  thiee  other 
realms,  namely,  tho.se  of  creative  ideas  ("lieri'ah  "), 
creative  formations  ("yezirah"),  and  creative  matter 
("'asiyah"),  and  divided  into  nine  massektot  and 
twenty  seven  chapters;  and  (4)  the  order  Nezikin, 
treating  of  the  demons  and  "  kelifot,"  and  divided 
into  six  massektot  and  seventeen  chajitcrs.  The 
second  main  division,  entitled  "Mafteah  ha-Nesha- 
mot,"  contains  the  order  Nashiin,  treating  of 
souls,  in  twelve  massektot  and  forty-eight  chapters. 
The  third  main  division,  entitled  "Mafteah  ha- 
Kawwanot,"  contains  the  order  Mo'ed,  divided 
into  fifty  eight  massektot  and  371  chapters,  and 
treating  of  the  K.\wwan.\ii.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  massektot  in  this  work  is  112,  corre- 
sponding to  the  numerical  value  of  the  sacred  name 
p3';  and  the  numlier  of  chapters  . '547.  equal  to  the 
numerical  value  of  liicchi's  name,  'p't  'n  ?X1JOJ?. 
plus  twelve,  the  numl)er  of  its  letters.  The  sources 
for  this  woi'k  besides  the  Zohar  are  mostly  Isaac 
Luria's  and  Hayyini  Vital's  writings,  of  which  the 
"Sefer  ha-Gilgulini.''  "  Ivanfe  Yonah."and  "Shulhan 
'Aruk"  may  be  jiarticularly  mentioned.  Uiielii 
drew  also  from  other  cabalists.  The  "'Olam  Ka- 
ton "  was  separately  edited  by  Eliezcr  b.  Closes, 
with  a  commentary  of  his  own,  entitled  "  Derek  ha- 
Mclek"  (Dyhernfurth,  17r)3). 

BiBLiniiRArnv:  Fiii^t,  liilih  Jtiil.m.  i:!i>  rt  ki).:  .Ii'lliivk.  in 
(irinit.  Lit.  vil.aK:  lAmdshmu.'Aiiniiii'lr  hii-\ih<,:liili,]i\}. 
302-:!li:J:  l.ewinsnhn.  in  Hn-Kiitiiu  I.  in.  :iT".  :ir.s;  Ni'i.i-oiii- 
romM.  T"l  1(1 1  it  Urilnlf  Yisitnl.  p.  L'Hi);  siiMnscliii.Nili-r.  ivt(. 
Br«//.i'uls.  1 1 lo.V  1(1.-1(1;  F.  11.  Wetstcin.  in  ll<:-.Mii!i!iiil.  .\xxiii.. 
No.  19:  Wunilerbar.  in  tirinit.  Lit.  viii.  19:3  it  .sn;,;  J.  M. 
Zuaz.  in  Ha-Xcslier^  vi.  71.  74,  7S. 
E.  c.  M.  Sei.. 

RICCIO,    PAULO    (Latin,    Paulus    Ricius): 

Jewisli  co;iveit  to  ( 'hristianity  in  tlie  first  lialf  of 
the  si.\teenth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, and  after  his  conversion  became  professor  of 
|)hiloso]ihy  in  the  University  of  Pavia;  subse- 
i|uenlly  he  was  physician  to  Emperor  >Ia.\imilinn  I. 
Uiccio  was  inclined  to  asti'ology  and  the  Cabala,  and 
liad  a  conti'oveisy  with  Joliann  Eckabout  the  exist- 
ence of  life  on  the  stellar  bodies.  Erasmus  thought 
very  highly  of  Hiccio.  who  defended  him  and  his 
followers  against  the  attacksof  Stephen  tlie  Presby- 
ter. Like  most  converts  from  Judaism.  Riccio  at- 
tempted to  convince  the  Jews  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospels.  He,  moreover,  advised  the  (.'hristian  na- 
tions to  unite  against  the  Turks,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Riccio  was  a  pi-oli!ic  writer  and,  as  Griitz  says, 
"turned  to  good  account  the  small  amount  of  Jew- 
isli knowledge  which  he  brought  with  him  to  Chris- 
tianity." His  best-known  work  is  his  "  De  Porta 
LucisR.  Josephi  Gecatilia  "  (Augsburg.  1516).  which 
is  a  free  ti-anslarion  of  a  part  of  the  cabalistic  woik 
"Sha'aie  Orali  "  by  .Insc|ih  GlK.\Til,l..4.  Jerome 
Riccio  (Hieronymus  Ricius),  Paulo's  son,  .sent  a 
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copy  of  this  work  to  Ueueliliii,  who  utilized  it  in  the 
composition  of  his  "De  Arte  C'abbalistica." 

Kiccio  relates  that  he  was  ordered  by  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  prepare  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Talmud.  All  that  has  come  down  of  it  are  the 
translations  of  the  tractates  lierakot,  Sanliedrin,  and 
Mnkkot  (Augsburg,  1519),  wliieh  are  the  earliest 
Latin  renderings  of  the  Mishnah  known  to  bibliog- 
raphers. The  most  important  of  his  other  works  is 
■•  De  Ca'lesti  A,gricultura,"  a  large  religio-pliilosoph- 
ieal  work  in  four  parts,  dedieateii  to  Emperor  Charles 
V.  and  lo  Ids  brother  Ferdinand  (Augsburg,  1541; 
2(1  ed.,  Basel,  1597).  His  "Opuscula  Varia,"  which 
contains  a  treatise  on  the  (513  commandments,  a 
religio-philosophical  and  controversial  work  aiming 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Jews  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  an  introduction  to  the  Cabala  followed  by 
a  compilation  of  its  rulesand  dogmas,  went  through 
four  editions  (Pavia,  1510;  Augsburg,  1515:  ih. 
1541:  and  Basel,  1597).  Riccio  wrote  besides  these 
works  about  ten  others,  all  in  Latin,  on  various  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  and  cabalistic  subjects,  which 
ajipeared  in  Augsburg  in  1546  and  were  reprinted 
in  Basel  in  1597. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY :  Ariams,  Histnry  nf  the  Jeuv.  p.  288,  London, 
ISld;  His('lH)fT,  Kritifiche  Gcachichtr  (tcr  Thnlmnd-Veher- 
sctzuiiu'ii.  pp.  'M.  4^J,  44,  Friinkfort-on-lht'-Maiii,  I'^ltM:  Fijrst, 
JJiW.  Jii//.  n.  41,  111.  l.>5;  Ginsbure,  .l/d.wnn  (  lui-ilinvinret, 
p.  9.  London,  I8t)7:  Gratz,  Gfftch.  ix.  172  et  tt^q.:  Micbelsen. 
Israel  itml  die  Kirche,  pp.  87  et  seq.,  Hainburft,  IWi'J. 
K.  P.   Wl. 

RICE,  ABRAHAM:  American  Talmudist  and 
rabbi;  born  isou  at  Gagsheim,  near  Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  29,  1862.  As 
a  young  student  he  was  placed  in  the  care  of  Rabbi 
Abraham  Bing  cf  Wiirzburg,  by  whom  he  was  or- 
dained rabbi ;  he  after- 
ward studied  under 
Rabbi  Wolf  Hambur- 
ger. In  1840  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and 
was  called  as  the  tirst 
rabbi  of  Congregation 
Nidche  Israel  at  Balti- 
more. He  held  this 
position  until  1849, 
when  he  resigned  and 
became  a  merchant. 
About  this  time  he 
founded  a  small  con- 
gregation, of  wliich  he 
officiated  gratuitously 
as  rabbi  and  reader  of 
the  Torah.  He  lived 
in  retirement  until 
1862,  when  he  was  again  induced  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  rabbi  to  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion ;  but  he  filled  the  position  for  a  short  time 
only,  his  death  occurring  in  the  fall  of  tlie  same 
year. 

Rice  usually  delivered  his  sermons  in  German, 
later  occasionally  in  English  also.  He  was  a  rabbi 
of  the  old  school,  known  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Germany  as  a  learned  Talmudist,  and  was 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  ritual  matters.  He 
was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Reform. 

In  1845  he  established  a  Helirew  school,  one  of 


the  earliest  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  opposed  the  retention  of  piyyutimin  the  prayers. 
About  this  time  he  urged  "upon  tlie  Jews  of  the 
United  States  the  great  imporUmce  of  selecting  a 
s|)iritual  chief  or  bet  din,  Jor  the  jjurpose  of  regu- 
lating all  our  sjiiritual  affairs,  etc.  ;  ...  it  is  surely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  uninitiated  from  giving 
their  crude  decisions,  which  are  but  too  well  calcu- 
lated to  do  permanent  injury  to  our  faith"  (letter 
in  "Occident,"  ii.  599).  A  few  of  Rice's  .sermons 
were  puljlislied  in  the  "Occident,"  anil  a  large  num- 
ber remain  in  manuscript.  He  had  a  great  and  last- 
ing influence  on  the  Jewish  communily  of  Balti- 
more; and  it  was  to  his  teaching  ami  his  life  that 
the  Baltimore  Jewry  owes  its  reputation  for  Ortho- 
doxy.    See  Jew.  E.ncyc.  ii.  479b,  a.r.  Balti.mokk. 

BIBLIORRAPHV:  Ocriiltni.  xx.  142.  424:   Guttmailier,  IlMnry 
'if  the  Dallimnre  Hclnrxv  Omgrcijalion,  \i.  i-'>. 

A.  H.  Fii. 

RICE,  ISAAC  LEOPOLD  :  American  lawyer, 
author,  and  cliess-pla\er;  liorn  Feb.  22,  18,50,  at 
AVachenheim  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  When  si.x 
years  of  age  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  the 
United  States.  Rice  was  educated  at  the  Central 
High  School  in  Philadelphia,  and  from  1H60  to  1869 
studied  literature  and  music  in  Paris.  AVhile  there 
he  acted  as  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
"Evening  Bulletin."  On  his  return  to  America  he 
settled  in  Xew  York,  where  he  acipured  consider- 
able fame  as  a  music  teacher.  In  If^^O  he  graduated 
(LL.B.)  from  the  law  school  of  Columbia  College. 
Later,  at  the  same  college,  he  became  lectturer  in  the 
school  of  political  science  (1882-83  land  instructor  in 
thelaw  school(1885-86).  He  practised  law  until  18S9. 

From  1884  to  1893  Rice  was  active  in  railway  mat- 
ters, either  as  counsel  or  as  director,  and  f(U-atime 
was  foreign  representative  in  London  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  IJaihoad.  In  18H5  he  founded 
the  "Forum"  magazine,  becoming  the  first  president 
of  the  Forum  Publishing  Company,  which  position 
he  still  (1905)  occupies.  In  1893  he  interested  him- 
self in  electrical  matters  and  became  connected  with 
the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  of  which, 
in  1897,  he  was  chosen  president.  Rice  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  electric-automobile  and  electric-lioat 
(including  the  submarine  boat)  industries  in  Amer- 
ica; and  he  organized  on  a  large  scah;  the  casein 
business  of  the  United  States.  In  1902  Bates  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D. 

Rice  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  American  chess 
world.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Maidiattan 
Chess  Club,  and  has  presented  for  competition  sev- 
eral trophies,  including  the  one  that  is  competed  for 
annually  by  cable  by  the  universities  of  <).\ford  and 
Cambridge,  representing  England,  and  those  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Cobunbia,  in  the 
United  States.  In  1895  he  discovered  a  variation  of 
the  Kieseritzkv  i.'ambit,  which  has  been  named  the 
"  Rice  Gambit ""  (see  Jicw.  Excvc.  iv.  20b.  s.r.  Chess). 

The  books  published  by  Rice  include:  "What  Is 
JIusic?"  (New  York.  1875).  which  was  supple- 
mented bv  "How  the  Geometrical  Lines  Have  Their 
Counterparts  in  5Iusic  "  ((*.  1880).  The  latter  work 
was  subsequently  made  part  of  the  "Humboldt  Li- 
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brarv  of  Scifiiee."  Hi-  lias  also  contrihuted  a  large 
nuiii"ber  of  arlicli-s  to  tlic  "CL-utury,"  •'Forum,"  auil 
"North  Ameriniii  Hi-vie\v." 

Bibliography:  tr;i«V  Il'fio  in  America,  lOOa-'i. 

A.  A,   P. 

BICE,  JOSEPH  MAYER:  Aincriran  jihysi- 
ciiiu  anil  ttlitor.  Imrii  .M:iy -'T.  l.":i5T,  at  Pliilailclpliia, 
Pa.  Hu  was  i-diicaticl  at  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  and  at  the  College  of  Physicians  ami 
Surgeons.  New  York  (M.I).  1881).  From  1881  to 
188a  he  was  resilient  physician  at  Mount  Sinai  IIos 
pital,  New  York,  and  from  188.5  to  188(i  house  phy- 
sician at  the  .Monleliore  Home  in  the  same  city. 

In  1888  Rice  abandiined  the  practise  of  medicine 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  and  working  out  of 
some  pnictieal  problems  in  educadon,  especially 
with  regard  to  his  original  idea  that  a  system  of 
education  might  be  based  on  the  inductive  principle. 
To  this  end  he  studied  psychology  and  ju'dagogics 
in  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsie,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States  personally  examined 
about  125,000  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds.  lie 
is  still  continuing  his  reseaiclies.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  appeared  in  the  "  Forum  "  (  Dec,  1896; 
Jan.,  Feb.,  April,  and  .June,  1897),  of  which  maga- 
zine Rice  has  been  the  editor  since  May,  1897.  He 
is  the  author  of  "The  Public  School  System  of  the 
United  States"  (New  York,  1893)  and  "The  Ra- 
tional Spelling-Hook  "  (if/.  1898)  as  well  as  of  many 
articles  on  educational  subjects  in  various  journals. 

BiBi-iOGRAPHV:   ir/ii>',<   U'lio  in  America,  lOtti;   yatii})ml 
Cue.  «(  Bi'iiiraiihii- 
.v.  A.    P. 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  BENJAMIN  WARD  : 

English  physician  ami  friend  of  the. Jews;  born  at 
Somersby  lVj8;  di<-d  in  London  Nov.  3!,  1896.  He 
received  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  18.")4,  and  became  an 
active  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
He  was  knighted  in  1893. 

Partly  by  descent  and  partly  by  intellectual  sym- 
pathy and  early  I5il)lical  training,  Richardson  was 
connected  with  Jewish  interests,  and  was  imbued 
with  Jewish  ideals  which  found  their  expression  in 
various  ways.  In  his  historical  romance  "The  Son 
of  a  Star"  (1888),  based  on  the  life  of  Rar  Kokba,  he 
evinced  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Jewish  history 
and  literature  of  the  second  century.  His  admira- 
tion for  Maimonides  led  him  to  base  his  last  work 
on  the  life  of  the  rabbi-physician.  But  it  was  chiefly 
as  a  medical  author  that  he  labored  to  promote  Jew- 
ish ideals.  In  particidar  he  recognized  and  advo- 
cated the  sanitary  value  of  the  dietary  laws.  He 
seized  every  public  opportunity  of  defending  the 
practises  and  ideals  of  the  Jews:  and  was  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  before  Jewish  literary  societies. 

BiBi.iooitAPiiv  :  Jrw.  riirnii.  Nov.  27,  ISfW;  TJir  Timea  (t/m- 
Uon).  Nov.  23.  1S36 ;  Did.  Xational  Biimraijliy,  SuiipleimMit. 

•'  G.    L. 

RICHETTI,  JOSEPH  SHALIT  BEN  ELI- 
EZER:  Ral)l)i  of  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  born  in  Safed,  whence  he  removed 
to  Italy.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Sefer  Hokmat  ha- 
Mishkan,"  or  "  Iggeret  Meleket  ha-Mishkan,"  on  the 


purposes  of  the  Tabernacle  (published  with  his  edi- 
tion of  "Iggeret  Mesapperct  Yihusta  de-Zaddiki; 
de-'Ar'a  de-Yisrael."  on  the  sacred  cities  of  Pal- 
estine; Slantua,  1676).  He  edited  "Hibbiir  ha- 
Ma'asij'yot  welia-.Midrashot  weha-IIaggadot,"  a 
collection  of  tales  and  legends  from  the  Talmud 
and  the  ^lidrash  (Verona,  1647),  and  "Seder  Mish- 
meret  ha-Hodesh,"  a  ritual  for  the  day  of  new  moon 
(Venice,  1661). 

s,  U.  C. 

RICHMAN,  JULIA:  Ameiican educator;  born 
in  New  Vork  city  Oct.  12.  ISo'i.  She  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  at  the  Nor- 
mal College,  and  did  postgraduate  work  at  New 
York  University.  From  1884  to  1903  she  was  prin- 
cipal of  public  school  No.  77.  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  a  di.sln'ct  superintendent  of  schools, 
being  the  first  woman  to  be  cho.sen  to  such  an  of- 
fice in  New  York  city.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  many 
school-reform  movements,  parlicularly  in  regard  to 
special  training  for  mentally  enfeebled  children; 
and  has  written  on  educational  subje<-ts  in  the 
"Educational  Review."  "School  Journal."  "School 
Work."  etc. 

Julia  Richman  has  hclil  many  positions  in  the 
Jewish  community,  having  been  president  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  Charitable  Union  (1876-81).  first 
woman  director  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Associa- 
tion (188.5-1900).  first  president  of  thi'  Young  Wom- 
en's Hebrew  Association  (1887-90).  director  of  the 
Educational  Alliance  (since  1893),  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  religious  school-work  of  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  (1893-99).  member  of  the  educa- 
tional council  of  the  Jewish  Cliautau<|Ua  Society 
(1889-98).  and  founder  and  editor  of  "Helpful 
Thoughts,"  An  at  tide  by  her  on  the  Jewish  Sun- 
day-school in  the  United  States  appeared  in  the 
"Jewish  Quarteilv  Review"  for  Julv.  1900. 

A. 

RICHMOND:  Capital  of  Virginia,  and.  during 
the  Civil  wai,  nf  the  Confederate  Slatesof  America. 
By  178.5  it  had  a  Jewish  community  of  over  a 
dozen  families,  of  Spanish-Portuguese  descent.  In 
1791  a  Sephardie congregation  was  organized,  called 
K.  K.  Beth  Shalome.  Its  roster  contained  the  names 
of  twenty-nine  heads  of  families,  prominent  among 
which  wen-  the  Isaacs.  Cohens,  Jlordecais,  Levys. 
anil  Judahs.  This  congregation  re- 
Beth  inained  the  representative  Jewish  or- 
Shalome.  ganization  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war.  After  the  war  it  became 
weakened  bj- deaths  and  removals.  In  1898.  after 
one  hundred  and  seven  years  of  corporate  existence, 
its  few  surviving  members  joined  the  Congregation 
Beth  Ahabah  in  a  body,  and  Beth  Shalome  ceased  to 
exist.  The  first  place  of  worship  the  Congregation 
Beth  Shalome  had  was  a  room  in  a  house  owned  by 
one  of  its  members,  on  Nineteenth  street.  It  then 
built  a  small  brick  synagogue  on  the  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Main  streets,  and  later  a  handsome  struc- 
ture on  Mayo  street,  where  it  worshiped  for  over 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Its  pulpit  had  been 
occupied  successively  by  Isaac  II.  Judah,  Jacques 
J.  Lyons,  Isttac  Leeser,  Isaac  Mendes  de  Sola,  Henry 
S.  Jacobs,  and  George  Jacobs. 
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At  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 

German  Jews  began  to  anive  in  Riclimond,  singly 

or  in  small    groups.     They  aftiliatcd 

Beth  for  a  while  with  K.  K.  Betii  8lialome. 

Ahabah.  But  in  1839  they  organized  a  l.iebra— 
the  Hebra  Aliabat  Yisrael,  which,  two 
years  later,  was  changed  into  the  Congregation 
K.  K.  Beth  Ahabah.  This  congregation  first  wor- 
shiped in  a  room  on  Marshall  street,  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  which  was  consecrated  May  1.5, 
1841.  The  first  minister,  called  to  its  pul])it  in  1846, 
was  the  Uev.  M.  J.  Michelbachcr  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1848  the  congregation  built  its  first  synagogue,  on 
Eleventh  street,  between  Marshall  and  Clay  streets, 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  second  building,  on  the 
same  site,  dedicated  Sept.,  1880.  The  growth  of  the 
congregation  necessitating  a  larger  synagogue,  a 
new  one  was  dedicated  in  1904,  in  West  Franklin 
street,  between  Lombardy  and  Harrison  streets. 
The  ministers  of  Beth  Alialiah  have  been  M.  J. 
Michelbacher  (1846  -  67),  J.  Wechsler  (1867-69), 
A.  .S.  Bettelheim 
(1869-75),  A. 
HofTmau  (1876- 
1878),  A.  Harris 
(1878-91),  and 
the  present 
(190.5)  incum- 
bent, Edward 
jS".  Calisch  (since 
1891 ;  born  at 
Toledo,  Ohio, 
June  23,  1865; 
B.A. ,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincin- 
nati; rabbinical 
diploma,  He- 
brew Union  Col- 
lege; M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Vir- 
ginia), wlio  has 
published  a 
•'Child's  Bible" 
and  a  "  Book  of 
Prayer,"  as  well  as  some  essays  and  poems,  and  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  circuit-preach- 
ing work  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Con- 
gregations. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  owing  to  differences 

arising   in   the  readjustment  of  the  congregation's 

affairs,  a  number  of  members  seceded 

Beth  El  from  Beth  Ahabah,  formed  a  new 
and  Kane-  congregation,  and  called  it  Beth  El. 
seth  Israel.  From  1867  to  1871  Dr.  A.  L.  Mayer 
occupied  its  puliiit.  Upon  his  depar- 
ture the  differences  were  adjusted,  flie  members  re- 
turned to  Beth  Ahabah,  and  Beth  El  ceased  to  exist. 

In  1856  an  Orthodox  Polish  congregation,  Kene- 
seth  Israel,  was  organized.  It  built,  and  still  wor- 
ships in,  a  synagogue  in  Mayo  street.  It  has  con- 
sistently maintained  its  Orthodox  standard,  and  its 
spiritual  guides  have  been  "hazzanim,"  and  not 
]ireachers.  Among  them  were  N.  Brinn,  L.  Jacobi, 
J.  Berg,  A.  N.  Coleman,  H.  lilock,  JI.  J.  Brill,  L. 
Harfield,  J.  Sapir.  I.  Ivoplowitz,  E.  Phillips;  the 
present  inciunbent  is  J.  Lesser. 


Other 
Organiza- 
tions. 


Syiia^Togue  at.  Rlchmoud,  Va. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


Tlie  wave  of  Russian  immigration,  which  began 
in  1881,  reached  Hicliraond,  and  in  1886  a  Hiissian 
congregation  wasorg.nnized  and  called  the  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  congregation,  it  first  worsijiped  in  a 
room  in  East  Main  street,  but  in  1887  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  synagogue  of  K.  K.  Beth  Slialoinc.  on 
Mayo  street,  where  it  now  worships.  Among  its 
leaders  have  been  Pabbis  Alperin,  Gordon,  Newel, 
Niitokoff,  Jaeger,  Grafman,  and  Cohen.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  congregations  Iheic  are  a  few  "miu- 
yanim,"  which  meet  only  during  the  chief  lioly  days. 
The  Hebrew  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  char- 
tered in  1891,  has  at  the  present  time  six  beneficia- 
ries, who  are  maintained  in  the  homes  of  private  fam- 
ilies. The  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  was  reorganized  in  1866.  The 
Ladies'  Hebrew  Memorial  As,socialion, 
organized  in  1866.  for  the  care  of  the 
graves  of  Jewish  soldiers,  holds  a 
memorial  service  annually  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
May.     The  Jefferson  Club  (social  and  lilerary  i  is  the 

result  of  (he  con- 
solidation in 
1S92  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Club  and 
the  Jefferson 
Lilerary  and  So- 
cial Circle. 

The  first  Jew- 
ish cemetery  in 
Richmond  was  a 
plot  of  ground 
on  East  Frank- 
lin street,  be- 
tween Nine- 
teenth a  n  d 
T  w  e  n  t  i  e  t  li 
streets,  deeded 
by  Isaiah  Isaac, 
in  1791.  to  the 
Jews  of  Hicli- 
mond.  In  1816 
B  e  n  j  a  m  i  n 
Wolfe,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council,  secured  fnun  the  city  a 
grant  of  land  known  as  Shoekhoe  Hill,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  cit}'.  This  land  was  given 
to  K.  K.  Beth  Slialomc.  and  was  used  jointly 
by  it  and  Beth  Ahabah.  It  is  now  the  sole  pos- 
session of  Beth  Ahabah.  Some  of  the  bodies  in 
the  old  cemetery  in  East  Franklin  street  were  re- 
interred  in  the  new  one.  A  handsome  mortuary 
chapel  was  built  in  the  cemetery  in  1898,  in  whi<h 
all  funeral  services  are  conducted.  Congregation 
Keneseth  Israel  has  a  section  adjoining  the  general 
Oakwood  Cemetery  and  known  as  Oakwood  He- 
brew Ceiuetery.  It  was  purchased  in  1866.  The  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  congregation  has  a  plot  of  grouud 
four  miles  east  of  the  city,  on  the  National  Po.-id. 

The  Jews  of  Uichmond  have  been 
jirominent  in  public  service  both  in 
war  and  in  peace.  JIany  of  them 
fought  in  the  Civil  war.  In  civic  life 
also  they  have  served  witli  creilit.  Ben- 
jamin Wolfe  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  in 
1816;    Jacob  Ezekiel  served  in   the  council  prioi 
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to  ISCO.  Otlicr  nu'inbcis  of  the  city  council  luuc 
l)ci-n;  .M.  L.  Straus,  Julius  Straus.  Josciili  Wallii- 
stciii,  Marx  Guiist.  S.  L.  Bloomberg'  (president  of 
the  council).  nn»!  (Millonl  Weil.  Mar.\  Gunst  is  at 
present  (lltil."i)  vice-presiilent  of  tlie  board  of  alder- 
men anil  t  harks  llutzler  of  the  School  Board. 
Isaac  Held  is  deputy  treasurer  of  the  city.  William 
liOVenstein  served  twelve  years  as  state  senator. 
L.  'L.  Jlorris  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  presidents 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  had. 

The  public-school  system  was  established  in  Rich- 
nioiul  in  ISTO.  Before  that  time  each  congregation 
Iiad  its  own  parochial  school,  that  of  Beth  Aliabah 
being  a  jjarticularly  excellent  institution,  attended 
by  Christian  children  as  well  as  Jewish.  When  the 
school  system  was  about  to  be  established,  Beth 
Ahabah  volunteered  to  discontinue  its  school  and 
place  its  .scJioolrooms,  rent  free,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  city  until  proper  school  buildings  could  be  built. 
The  olfer  was  accepted,  and  the  first  p\iblic  scIiocjI 
of  Uichmond  was  conducted  in  the  rooms  of  a  Jew- 
ish .synagogue. 

In  commercial  life  the  Jews  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facture and  ill  the  jobbing  and  retail  trades,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  shoe  and  in  the  dry- 
goods  l)usiness.  The  Jewish  population  of  Rich- 
mond approximates  2,500,  the  total  population  be- 
ing 8.1,050. 

Bmi.iofiR.KPiiY:  Puhlicatioits  Am.  Jew.  111:^1.  Soe.  No.  4,  pp. 
:i2-24:  Hist,  itf  Cnfu/jriyitfioa  Betli  Attahah  (published  on 
Its  sLUIelli  unnlversiiry,  lUOl). 

A. 

BICITJS,  ATTGUSTINTJS  :  Jewish  convert  to 
Chrisiittiiity  and  astrniiiinierof  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  was  a  disciiile  of  Abraliam  Zacuto,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere,  a  Latin 
translation  of  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1521.  lie 
([uotes  Ibn  Ezra,  Abraham  ben  Hi3'ya,  and  other 
Jewish  authors,  and  mentions  the  epoch  1477. 

linii.ioiiu.vi'av:  Stcinsdineliler,  Cut.  Bod!,  cols.  314:!-2U."). 

J. 
RIDBAZ  (WILLOWSKI),  JACOB  DAVID 
B.  ZEEB  (known  also  as  the  Slutsker  Bav) : 
Russian  rabbi  and  commentator:  born  Feb.  7,  1845, 
in  Kobrin,  government  of  Grodno,  Russia.  He  was 
successively  labhi  at  Izballin  (1868),  Bobruisk  (1876), 
Wilna  (issi),  Polotsk  (1883),  Vilkomir  (1887),  and 
Slulsk  (18'.)0-19U0).  In  the  last-mentioned  place 
he  organized  a  yeshibah,  in  1896,  over  which  he 
took  general  supervision,  appointing  R.  Isaac  Zal- 
inon  iMeltzer  as  principal.  Ridbaz  is  the  author 
of  "Migdal  Dawid,"  Tabnudie  novelUe,  Babli  and 
Yerushalmi  (Wilna,  1874);  "  Hanah  Dawid,"  novel- 
he' on  the  treatise  Hallah  (rt.  1876);  aud"Teshubot 
liaRidbaz  "  (ib.  1881).  But  his  principal  work  is  em- 
bodied in  his  conmientaries  on  the  Talmud  Yeru- 
shalmi. entitled  ■'lliddnshe  Ridbaz  "  and  "Tosafot 
ha-Riil  "  (I'iotrkow,  189y-l!)00).  The  foimerisasim- 
ple  commentary  on  passages  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
]ilained  by  other  commentators;  the  latter  is  more 
criticid,  and  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  Tosafot. 
Ridbaz  freely  used  a  copy  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
which  the  Wilna  Gaon  had  anncjtated.  After  study- 
ing the  Jerusidem  Talmud  for  thirty  years  and  work- 
ing steadily  on  his  commentaries  for  seventeen  years, 
Ridbaz  began  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the 


Yerushalmi  which  included,  besiiles  his  own,  all  the 
commentaries  incorjiorated  in  former  editions.  The 
subscription  fund  being  exhausted  before  thc'  fourth 
section,  Nezikin,  was  comjileted,  Ridbaz  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  America  (I'JUO),  where  he  succeeded 
in  securing  subscriptions  for  many  sets  of  the  work. 
Returning  to  Russia,  he  dedicated  tint  .seel ion  Nezi- 
kin to  his  American  patrons.  The  second  time  Rid- 
baz went  to  America  he  dropped  his  former  name 
of  Willowski  and  assumed  the  name  of  Ridbaz 
(=  "  Rabbi  Jacob  David  ben  Zeeb  "). 

The  United  Orthodox  Ralibis  of  America,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1()-1!(,  19113, 
elected  Ridbaz  as  the  "zekau  ha-rabbanim  "  (elder 
rabbi),  and  on  Sept.  8,  1903,  he  was  elected  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Russian-American  congregati<nis  in 
Chicago.  He  endeavored  to  introduce  order  into 
the  religious  services  of  his  congregations,  but  met 
obstruction  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  former 
rabbi,  Zebi  Simon  Album,  and  bis  followers;  not 
being  able  to  withstand  the  persistent  ojiposition, 
Ridl)az  resigned  his  position  ten  months  later.  He 
next  published  "Nimmuke  Ridbaz,"  a  lumiiletical 
commentaiy  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  (Chicago,  1904). 
This  caused  Rabbi  Album  to  rejoin  with  "Debar 
Eniet  "  (ib.  1904),  in  rebuttal  of  the  allegations  by 
Ridbaz.  Album  was  in  turn  attacked  by  P.  Ge- 
wirtzman  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Aken  Noda'  ha- 
Dabar,"  in  defense  of  Ridbaz. 

After  resigning  his  rabbinate  Ridbaz  traveled 
extensively  through  theL'nited  States,  lecturingand 
preaching.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  enileav- 
ored  to  establish  a  yeshibah  on  the  European  model, 
but  found  little  encouragement.  In  1905  l{idliaz 
left  America  for  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  intends 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Itim.iOGRAPnY:  Hebrew  Slanilartt,  Dec.  11,  liKX);  Eiscnstaflt, 
Htikmc  Yisrael   he-Amcrika,  pp.  3»-4(l,  New   York,  ISiB ; 
Anwrican  Jewish   Year  Book,  56*1.')  iWKX^U   p.  'Z'.i'Z;    Zeeb 
Kaplan,  'Edut  be-Ya'akob,  Warsaw,  liKM. 
.\.  '  J.  D.  E. 

BIDDLE  :  Among  the  ancients,  as  witness  the 
story  of  (Kdipus  and  the  Sphinx,  a  riddle  was  a 
more  serious  matter  than  in  modern  times,  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  wager  than  of  an  amusement.  Sam- 
son's riddle  to  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiv.  14)  was 
of  this  kind,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  his 
own  name  is  a  kej'  to  the  thing  which  brings  forth 
sweetness  out  of  the  lion.  It  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  proverbs  in  which  sets  of  three  and  of 
four  objects  are  mentioned  (e.g.,  x.\x.  15  et  neq.)  were 
originally  in  the  form  of  riddles.  In  Ezekiel  (xvii. 
1-10)  there  is  actually  a  symbolic  riddle,  in  which 
the  King  of  Babylon  is  compared  to  an  eagle. 

Riddles  appear  to  have  been  a  favorite  table  amuse- 
ment with  the  early  Hebrew-,  Sirach  referring  to  them 
as  such.  Many  of  them  centered  around  the  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  whose  wisdom 
she  tested  chiefly  by  propounding  riddles.  Three 
of  these  are  recorded  in  theaecond  Targum  to  Esther 
(i.  2),  and  no  less  than  nineteen  are  given  in  a  Yemen 
manuscript  published  by  S.  Schechterin  "Folklore" 
(i.  349-358).  Most  of  these  riddles  are  simply  Bible 
(piestions,  some  not  of  a  very  edifying  character. 
The  two  that  are  genuine  riddles  are:  "Without 
movement  while  living,  it  moves  when  its  head  is 
cut  off,"  and  "Produced  from  the  ground,  man  pro- 
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duces  it,  wliilc  its  food  is  the  fruit  of  the  ground." 
The  answer  to  the  former  is,  "a  tree,  which,  when 
its  top  is  removed,  can  be  made  into  a  moving  ship  " ; 
the  answer  to  the  latter  is,  "a  wiclv." 

In   the   Talmud  itself  riddles  frequently  occur; 
take  as  an  instance  the  one  from   Kinnim   (end): 
"What   animal  lias  one  voice  living 
Talmudic    and  seven  voices  dead?  "     The  answer 
Biddies,     is.  "  the  iliis,  from  whose  carcass  sev- 
en different  musical  instruments  are 
made."     The  Talmud  contains  even  a  poetical  rid- 
dle, the  answer  to  which  has  never  been  definitely 
settled.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  High  from  heav'n  her  eye  looks  Jown, 
Constant  strife  e.xoites  her  frown  ; 
Winged  beings  shnn  her  siglit, 
Slie  puts  the  youth  to  instant  flight. 
The  aged,  too.  her  looks  do  scout ; 
Oh  !  oh  I  the  fugitive  cries  out. 
And  by  her  snares  whoe'er  is  lured 
Can  never  of  his  sin  be  cured"  tYer.  M.  K.  iii.  1). 

One  of  the  stories  relating  to  the  connection  of  Ju- 
dah  the  Patriarch  with  Marcus  Aurelius  is  an  enacted 
riddle.  The  emperor  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  the 
sage  how  he  should  fill  his  empty  treasury.  .Tudah 
simply  went  into  his  garden,  uprooted  the  old 
plants,  and  planted  young  ones  in  their  stead.  The 
emperor  understood,  and  dismissed  his  old  councilors 
and  appointed  inore  youthful  ones,  who,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  paid  him  for  the  appointments  (Gen.  R. 
l-wii.).  "Two  aie  better  than  three,  for  the  one 
disappears  never  to  return  "  (Shab.  1.52a).  In  other 
words,  "Two  legs  are  better  than  two  with  a  staff, 
for  youth  never  returns."  This  is  another  form  of  the 
celebrated  riddle  of  the  Sphin.v.  It  is  again  utilized 
in  an  enigmatic  e.\cu.se  made  by  Simeon  ben  Halafta 
for  not  calling  upon  Habbi:  "Rocks  become  high 
[he  was  becoming  old] ;  the  near  areata  distance  [his 
eyes  had  grown  dim] ;  two  are  turned  into  three  [he 
needed  a  staff  to  walk]  "  (Shab.  lo2b). 

Similarly,  a  request  for  a  couple  of  chickens  for 
breakfast  was  put  in  the  following  form:  "Give  the 
coals  auorauge  color,  let  the  glimmer  of  gold  appear 
like  an  expanse  of  heaven,  and  prepare  me  two  her- 
alds of  the  darkness"  ('Er.  ,53b). 

In  medieval  times  many  of  the  poets,  those  of 

Spain  in  particular,  wrote  riddles  in  verse.     Thus 

Closes  ibn  Ezra  asked,  "What  is  the  sister  of  the 

sun,  though  made  for  the  night?     The  fire  causes 

her  tears  to  fall,  and  when  she  is  near  dying  thej' 

cut  olT  her  head. "     The  answer  is,  "  a 

The  taper."     Abraham  ibn  Ezra  wrote  rid- 

Medieval     dies  on  grammatical  formulas,  espe- 

Poets.        cially  on  the  vocalic  consonants,  and 

one  on  the  letters  "mem"  and  "nun." 

Judah  ha-Levi  wrote  several  riddles,  of  which  that 

of  the  needle  may  serve  as  an  example: 

"  What  is  it  that's  blind  with  an  eye  in  its  head. 
Hut  the  race  of  mankind  its  use  can  not  spare; 
Spends  all  its  life  in  clothing  the  dead. 
But  always  itself  is  naked  and  bare  ?  " 

Al-Harizi  has  a  most  elaborate  riddle  on  the  ant 
and  the  fica,  while  Emanuiil  of  Rome  gives  in  his 
poem  a  pedantic  riddle,  the  answer  to  which  is 
"  matter. "  The  curious  riddle  given  at  the  end  of  the 
H.\GG.\D.\ii  is  an  additional  instance  of  the  popu- 
larity of  this  form  of  amusement  among  Jews.     It 


has  never  been  determined  whether  this  riddle  was 
originally  Jewish  or  German. 

Biiii.ioGRAPnv:  A.  WQnschp,  [He  RathnelweUheit  Itel  ihn 

HchrUeni.  Leirisic,  issi;  AhnUams.  Jeivith  Life  in  lln   Mi,l. 

(lie.  A(ie4i.  pp.  3k4-3K>;   I,dw.   Die  Lehenmtltr  in  iln-  Jll- 

iliKihen   Life rri/i;r,  pp.  :t4<J-:i4a:  several  riddles  collected  In 

(ialicia  and  given  in  Am  I'niucll,  vol.  vl. 

J. 

BIEGER,  PATJX:  German  rabbi  and  historian: 
born  at  Dresden  July  4,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Dresden  and  at  the  universities  of  JJieslau  (Ph  D. 
1894)  and  Berlin.  At  Breslau  he  studii'd  al.so  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  and  at  IJerlin  at  the 
Lehranstalt  fiir  die  AVi.ssenschaft  des  Judenthiiins. 
His  graduating  thesis,  at  Dreslau,  was  entitled  "  Ver- 
siich  einer  Teehnologie  un<l  Terminologie  der  Hand- 
werke  in  der  >Ii.schnah."  Hieger  was  rabbi  at  Pols- 
dam  from  1896  to  1902,  when  lie  was  called  to  the 
rabbinate  of  the  Israeliti.sche  Tempelgemeinde  at 
Hamburg.  In  as.sociat!on  with  H.  Vogelslein  he 
wrote  "Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Rom"  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  189.5-96).  He  wrote  also,  besides  contribu- 
tions to  various  journals,  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
"Ilillel  und  Jesus"  (Hamburg,  1904J. 

s  II.  V. 

RIEMANN,  SOLOMON:  Traveler  of  the 
nineteenth  century  :  ilirdat  Vienna  about  187!j.  He 
was  for  a  time  a  rich  merchant,  having  made  large 
investments  in  Siam;  but  during  the  war  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  that  country  all  his  property  was  seized  by 
the  British  government,  and  he  became  financially 
ruined.  He  then  traveled  through  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  until  he  finally  settled 
in  Vienna,  where,  receiving  financial  aid  from  Adolf 
Jellinek,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  to  re- 
cording the  experiences  of  his  travels.  He  died 
suddenly  before  finishing  the  work.  As  liiemann 
wrote  without  system  and  in  an  almost  unintelligi- 
ble style,  his  manuscript  was  rearranged,  indeed 
completely  rewritten,  by  the  traveler  and  Hebrew 
writer  Wolf  Scliur,  who  published  it  with  many  ad- 
ditions of  his  own  under  the  title  "Mas'ot  Shelo- 
moh,"  Vienna,  1884. 

BlBLIOfiRAPHY  :  Winter  and  Wunsche.  Die  JUdi,«c/ic  Lillcra- 
tur^  iii.  bob;  Schur,  3fa«'ut  SheUimoJi,  p.  3. 

s.  I.  War. 

RIES,  ELIAS  ELKAN:  American  electrical 
engineer;  born  at  Randegg.  Baden,  Germany.  Jan. 
16.  1862.  When  only  three  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  America.  He  receiveil  his 
education  at  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  attending  also  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore.  In  1876  he  becanu'  a  tele- 
graph-operator and  removed  to  New  York,  being 
employed  by  the  Edison  Company  and  other  elec- 
trical concerns.  Returning  to  Baltimore  in  1884,  he 
developed  some  of  his  own  inventions  in  electrical 
signaling,  and  organized  (1891)  the  Ries  Electric 
Specialty  Company.  Since  1896  he  has  resided  in 
New  York  city. 

Ries  has  invented  improvements  in  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  and  in  other  electric  apparatus,  such 
as  electric  lamps,  track-rail  welding  machinery, 
motor  controllers,  etc.,  for  which  inventions  he  has 
secm-ed  about  150  patents.  He  has  also  contributed 
articles  to  the  scientific  and  technical  journals. 
Bibliography:  American  Jewish  TcarBimk.  ISHB.  .«.v. 

F.  T.  H. 
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RIESSER,  GABRIEL:  Gorman  ndvociitc  of 
the  <iimii(i|i:ilioM  dl  the-  Jews;  bora  at  Hainburg 
April  2,  1SU«;  ilifd  llicrc  April  23,  18()3;  youngfSt 
son  of  Laziinis  Jacob  Kiicsseu.  For  a  few  years 
Hicsscr's  family  lived  in  LUbeck,  but  it  ri'tiiriied  to 
llambiirjr  in  If^lli.  Educated  at  the  Julianticum  of 
his  native  city  and  at  the  universities  of  Kiel  and 
Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  law,  Hiesser  sought  to 
become  privat-docent  at  the  latter  university,  but, 
being  a  Jew,  was  refused  the  "  venia  legendi  "  by 
the  government.  Ho  then  lived  in  Fruidifort-on- 
the-Main,  Heidelberg,  and  other  cities  of  southern 
(termany,  and  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1830.  There 
he  was  refused,  as  a  Jew,  admittance  to  the  bar. 

Riesser  now  became  the  leading  advocate  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  In  1S30  aj)- 
peared  in  .\ltona  his  "L'eber  die  Stellnngder  lieUen- 
ner  des  .Mosaischen  Olaubens  in  Deutseliland '' (2d 
ed.,  1831).  Although  the 
same  subject  had  been 
thoroughly  discussed 
shortly  before  by  Twes- 
ten  and  by  Biirne,  IJies- 
ser's  essay  Avas  well  re- 
ceived, lie  did  not  speak 
of  the  opiuession  of  Jews 
alone,  but  compared  it 
with  the  oppression  of 
the  burghers  by  the  no- 
bility, of  the  negroes  by 
the  whites,  etc..  and  asked 
for  full  emancipatiim. 
In  his  introduction  to 
the  book  he  declares  it 
to  be  "an  cllort  to  induce 
important  men  —  social 
and  spiritual  leaders — to 
pay  more  attention  to  this 
undertaking,  to  rouse  la 
tent  forces  for  it,  to  stim- 
ulate those  who  should 
be  interested  in  it.  to  stir 
up  philanthropists  of  all 
confessions  and  beliefs, 
and  finally  to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  for  the  good- 
will and  the  power  of 
single    individuals   to    be 

united  for  a  common  jiurpose."  The  Protestant 
theologian  Pauliis  in  Heidelberg  answereil  him 
ill  his  "Die  Jiiilische  Xationalabsonderung  na<-h 
I'rsprung,  Fnlgi-n  oder  Bessernngsmitteln  "  (Heidel- 
berg, 1830).  and  proposed  that  tjie  Jews,  to  become 
good  German  citizens;,  should  be  baptized.  Hiesser 
defended  his  positimi  in  his  "  Verthcidignng  der 
liiirgerlichen  Gleichstellung  der  J  mien  (Jegeu  die 
Einwiirfe  des  Herrn  Dr.  Paulus."  Altona.  1S31. 
The  pam|ihlet  was  the  work  of  a  few  days,  written 
under  the  direct  inlluence  of  Paulus'  essay,  and 
gives  in  an  appendi.\  the  most  important  answers 
which  Napoleon  h:id  received  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  t^anhedrin  convoked  in  1806.  In 
his  "Borne  und  die  Juden  "  {Altenburg,  1832)  Hies- 
ser did  "not  intend  to  defend  Biirue  against  the  ac- 
cusationsof  Dr.  Eduard  Meyer,  buttlie  Jewsagainst 
Meyer's  insinuations." 


G:\ljriel  Riesser. 


The  July  Revolution  in  France  in  1830  found  an 
echo  in  Germany,  and  Riesser  established  in  1832  in 
Altona  his  journal  "Der  Jiule,  Periodische  Bliitter 
fi'ir   Religion  und  Gewissensfreiheil,"  in   which  he 
again  fought  foremancipation.     The  announcement 
-said:    "A  time   which   is   full  of  events,   fuller  of 
liopes,  needs  alert  organs  for  the  quickly  changing 
contents;  and  such  organs  are  found 
His  "Der    in  t lie  periodical  jucss."     Ma:iye.\cel- 
Jude."        lent  essays  were  written  for  this  peri- 
odical by  the  leading  men  of  the  time; 
but  the  best  came  from  the  pen  of  its  editor.     Some 
of  them  were  printed  separately,  c.f/.,  "  Kritische  Be- 
lenchtung  der  Neuesten  Stiindischen  Verhandlungen 
i'lber  (lie   Kmancipation  der  Juden,"  Altona.   1832. 
While  Bavaria.  Hanover,  and  Hesse  had  passed,  or 
intended    to   pass,  favorable   laws   relating  to   the 
.lews.  Baileu  had  refused  to  do  so;  and  Riesser  at- 
tacked the  Landtag  of  Ba- 
den lor  thisattitude.     The 
"  Denksclnift  an  die  Holie 
Badische  Slandeversamm- 
lung,      Kingereicht      von 
Jiadisclien    Biugern  Israe- 
litisclier  Religion  zur  Be- 
griinduiig    Hirer  Petition 
um    Viillige    Blirgerliclie 
Gli'ichstellung,     vom     30 
.luli.    1833,"    written    by 
Riesser,  was  published  in 
lleidellK'i-g   in   1833;    and 
"  Betrachtungen   iiber  die 
VerhilltnissederJi'idisclien 
Viiterlhanen  in  der  Preus- 
sisclien  Jlonarchie,"  a  re- 
])riiit  from  his  paper,  ap- 
]!(  ared  at  Altona  in  1831. 

In  the  same  year  a  pe- 
tition, drafted  by  Riesser, 
was  jiresented  to  the  Sen- 
.ile  of  Hamburg,  asking 
tor  the  Jews  of  that  city 
the  riirhls  of  citizenship; 
liut  the  populace  strongly 
opposed  the  proposed  re- 
form. This  iiclition  also 
appeared  separately  as 
"  Denksclirift  liber  die 
Bl'irgeilichen  Verhaltnisse  der  Hamburgisclien  Is- 
raeliten "  (Hamburg,  1834),  An  important  essay 
bearing  on  this  subject  was  Riesser's  "Die  Verhand- 
lungen des  Englischen  Parlaments  im  Jahre  1833 
ijber  die  Emancipation  der  Juden,"  Altona,  1834. 

Thi'  title  of  Riesser's  journal  was  changed  in  1835 
to  "Der  Jude.  ein  Journal  fi'ir  Gewissensfieilieit." 
From  this  change  it  is  evident  that  Ries.serhad  given 
up  the  theological  section;  indeed,  he  .says  in  his 
announcement:  "The  '  Israelitische  Predigt-  und 
Schulmagazin  '  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Philippson  and  the 
'  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fi'ir  Jiidische  Theo- 
logie '  of  Abraham  Geiger  have  made  part  of  my 
journal  imnecessary.  "  Der  Jude  "  ajipeared  for 
only  two  more  years. 

In  1834  Riesser  received  from  the  "Israelitische 
Burger  Badens,"  in  acknowledgment  of  the  inter- 
est he  had  taken  in  emancipation,  a  painting,  by 
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Oppcnlieim  of  Frankfoit-on-tlio-Main,  representing 
the  return  from  the  German  War  of  Lilieration  of  a 
Jewish  soldier,  wliose  face  is  seamed  with  scars,  and 
who  wears  the  decorations  received  for  service.  In 
183(5  Riesser  left  his  native  town  and  settled  in  IJocU- 
enheim,  near  Frankfort-ontheMain,  where  he  pub- 
lished his  '•  Jiidiselie  Briefe,"  Berlin,  1840-42.  In 
1843  he  returned  to  Hamburg  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  there. 

The   year   1848   brought  changes    in    Germany, 

among  tliem  greater  liberty  for  the  Jews.     Hiesser 

was  elected  to  the  German  Parliament 

Member  of  ("  V'or-Parlameut  ")  of  Frankfort,  from 

the  the   district   of   Laueuburg.     He   be- 

German  longed  to  the  liberals,  and  was  one  of 
Par-  the  vice-presidents  of  the  assembly. 

liament.  On  every  possible  occasion  he  spoke 
for  liis  coreligionists.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  deputation  sent  by  tlie  Parliament 
to  oiler  the  crown  of  Germany  to  Frederick  William 
IV.  In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment sitting  at  Erfurt,  this  time  from  Hamburg. 
When  the  body  was  dissolved,  in  LS.'JU,  Riesser  re- 
turned to  Hamburg.  During  the  following  years  he 
traveled,  sjiending  mucli  lime  in  the  United  States; 
and  he  published  his  views  and  impressions  of  the 
country  in  tlie  "Preussisehe  Jahrbucher."  In  1859 
a  new  upper  court  was  established  iu  Hamburg,  and 
Riesser  was  appointed  one  of  its  judges  ("Ober- 
gcrichtsrath "),  which  position  he  held  until  his 
<leath.  From  1860  to  1863  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  Biirgcrschaft. 

Bim.iOGRAPnv  :  N.  Frankfurter.  Denkredc  auf  Dr.  Gabriel 
Itiissfir.  Hainhiirtr,  lst>:i;  Rerthold  .Aiierhafh.  Bfiw  Tmlr 
liif^f^rr's.  in  Ilnilxilir  liUitti  r.  \>^t\.  Nd.  IS;  i:l,ni.>n  (iiilli, 
rir  ill  r  ilusijizriiliiiitsli  n  Isriiiiili  ii  AUi  r  .lain  liii  iiili  rli. 
part  iii.,  p.  n,  stiittrait,  1S,H4;  Albi.  Zeit.  ilmjial.  WB,  pp. 
;.".i;i':t04  it  /«i.<,-i/<i ;  l.sfH.  p.  4ti.5:  isw.  pp.  Mti-:ii;.i ;  islor.  (la- 
Uriel  liiexsi  r\i  Li  lien,  in  vol.  i.  of  Gc!<ariiintile  Selrrifteit. 
-M  eil.,  Fraiikfurt-oll-tlle-Maiu,  LSTl. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

RIESSER,  LAZARUS  JACOB:  German 
ralilii;  born  ITOJj  in  the  valley  of  Hicss  (hence  the 
name  "Riesser");  died  Mareli  7,  1838,  at  Hamburg; 
father  of  Gabriel  RiESSEK.  In  the  "Zeker  Zaddik  " 
Riesser  calls  himself  "Eliczer,  son  of  Jacob  Katzen- 
ellenbogcn,"  ralibi  of  nttingen-Wallerstein.  Owing 
to  his  great  erudition  as  a  Talmudist  and  his  keen 
intellect  Riesser  was  chosen  as  son-in-law  by  Raphael 
b.  Jckutliiel  Si'isskind  ha-Kohen,  the  incumbent  of 
the  rabbinate  of  Altona-HandHirg-Wandsbeck.  He 
resided  in  Altona,  where  he  held  the  ofHce  of  secre- 
tary to  the  bet  din.  His  Hebrew  style  may  be  des- 
ignated as  classic. 

When,  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  Danish 
government,  Kolien  resigned  his  post  (1799),  Riesser 
lost  his  office  and  went  with  his  father-in-law  to 
Hamburg.  There  he  entered  business  life,  meeting 
with  little  success.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  wrote 
tlie  biography  of  his  father-in-law  iu  elegant  He- 
brew, under  the  title  "^la'alele  Ish";  this,  together 
with  two  sermons  by  Raphael  Kohen,  was  published 
under  the  title  "Zeker  Zaddik"  (Altona,  180.")). 
AVlien,  in  1813,  Hamburg  was  blockaded  by  the 
Russians  Riesser  removed  to  LUbcck.  Riesser  went 
back  to  Hamburg  iu  1816. 

Riesser's  correspondence  with  his  son  G.abriel, 
comprising  twenty  letters  covering  the  period  from 


May  7,  1824,  to  Feb.  22,  1828,  have  been  published 
by  Isler  in  "  Gabriel  Ries-ser's  Leben,"  i.  36-61.  The 
Heimann  I.  Miehael  collection,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  O.xford,  contains  some  nianuseripts  by 
Riesser. 

liiui.ioGiiAPHY :  Isler,  (ieilirlel  niemer'K  Lrhen.  in  vol.  I.  of  fir. 
mmme.lle  Schri.ileii.  U'liwle  and  Kraiikfort-on-tlii'-.Maln. 
SHT;    GuiKer\s  Jllil.  Zeit.  vil.  Mi;  Zeker  ^mlelik.  Allona, 

1S0.I. 

s.  E.  Sen  It. 

RIETI:  Italian  family,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Rieli  in  tlw  Pontifical  States.  Members 
of  it  are  found  at  Rieti  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  :  then  in  Rome,  Sienna.  Bologna, 
Mantua,  and  many  other  Italian  cities.  The  oldest 
memliers  known  are  Isaac  Rieti  or  Maestro  Gaio, 
father  of  Moses  Rieti,  and  Abraham  ben  Isaac 
Rieti  (1415;  Magazin,  i.  37).  Michael  ben  Judah 
di  Rieti,  a  physici;ui,  lived  at  'rcrni  bctwi-cn  1469 
and  1473,  and  Solomon  ben  Moses  di  Rieti,  an- 
other physician,  at  Rome  in  loll).  Still  anotlnr 
physician,  a  member  of  this  family,  Asahel  Ra- 
phael Rieti,  a  giandson  of  Moses,  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  Bolo:;na  in  l.j.")6.  with  his  three  sons, 
Elia,  Isaac,  and  Hananiah  Eliakim  Rieti.  Ish- 
mael  Rieti,  a  relative  of  Jehiel  of  Pisii,  resiijed  in 
Sienna,  where  he  extended  hospitality  to  the  false 
Messiah,  David  Reul)eni,  although  without  display- 
ing the  singular  enthusiasm  shown  in  his  cause  by  all 
the  other  members  of  Jcliii-l's  family.  He  refused 
Reubeni  any  considerable  tinancial  assistance,  and 
on  this  account  was  bitterly  censured  in  the  hitter's 
diaiy.  He,  however,  was  teacher  of  the  nephews  of 
Immanuel  ben  Isaac  de  Lattes,  who  held  him  in  great 
veneration.  At  Siemia  Ishmael  was  the  host  also  of 
Johanan  ben  Jo-sejih  Treves.  He  devoted  himself 
to  works  of  piety,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
son  Moses  Rieti.  On  the  occasion  of  a  niovement 
inimical  to  the  Jews  of  Empoli,  Tuscany,  when  the 
monks  in  their  sermons  forbade  the  Christians  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  Jews  or  to  render 
them  any  service  on  their  Sabbath,  Moses  ben  Ish- 
mael provided  the  necessary  funds  to  .send  a  dele- 
gate to  Rome  to  obtain  a  papal  decree  in  favor  of 
his  Empoli  coreligioin'sts. 

Rabbi  Simon  da  Rieti  of  Rome  was  one  of  the 
Hebrew  deputies  who  attended  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Index  Commission  convened  by  Cardi- 
nal Delia  Rovere,  Aug.  7,  l.">90,  when  the  censorship 
of  the  Talmud  was  discussed.  In  the  bcginniiii;  ol 
the  seventeenth  century  Joseph  ben  Shq.bbethai 
Elhanan  Rieti,  a  nephew  of  Ishma<l,  was  labbi 
of  Sienna.  He  is  known  as  the  copyist  of  a  manu- 
script in  1603,  and  as  one  of  the  imhirsers  of  u  deci- 
sion of  the  Roman  rabbi  Elie/er  .Mazliah  ben  Abra- 
ham <li  Viterbo  (1 605-6 1.  Eliezer  ben  Isaac  Rieti 
is  known  as  the  author  of  two  works.  "  Luah  .Ma- 
mare  'En  Yisiiu'l  "  (Venice,  1613:  Amsterdam.  I(is4i. 
an  alphabetical  index  to  the  "'En  Yisrael"  of  Jacob 
Habib.  and  "  Kelale  ha-Talnnid,"  which  remains 
unpublished  (MS.  Miehael).  His  contemporary 
Hezekiah  ben  Gabriel  ben  Samuel  Rieti  pub- 
lished in  the  "Tuscan  "  (Italian)  language  a  trans- 
lation of  Proverbs,  with  a  Hebrew  text,  and  a  dedica- 
tory letter  addressed  to  Isaiah  ^ilassarani;  it  bears 
the  title  of  "^Mishle  Shelomoh'im  Haatakat  Italkil  " 
(V'enice,  16171.     A  certain  Isaac  ben  Moses  Rieti 


Rieti 
Biga 
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is  nicnlioncd  in  tlie"Luah  lia-Payyetanim  "  by  S. 
D.  Liizzjitto. 

IKTiwith  is  given  tlie  genealogical  tree  of  those 
menilicrs  of  tlie  Hietl  family  wliose  relationsliip 
may  be  traced  accoitling  to  Vogelslein  and  Itiegcr, 
"Gescli.  der  Juden  in  IJoin,"  ii.  74: 


I 

ISllHC 

I 

I 

Iiiauc 

I 
Asulicl  Uaplmt'l 


Jeliiel 


Isaac 

(1587) 


Hunania)]  F.llnklm 
(15iH  liK)) 

I 


Elbanan  Jedldlah 

(1612) 

Ismnel 
(15.18) 


David  Naplitall 
(1&18) 


I 
Elbanan  Ji>cliiliali 


Sbabbethai  Elbanan 


Joseph 
(lB0;i6) 


Bt'zaleel  Isaac  Menahem  Jaooti  Baruk 

(b.  IBU)  (b.  1618)  (b.  1K.'U) 

JBiUi.inCrRAPHT  :  Isaac  ile  I.alles.  liraimnm,  p.  ISi :  Eaiifinann, 
In  /{.  K..I.  xxvl.  i»l-'.n  :  Mi.rtMra.  Catiihnin.  p.  4:1;  ideiri.  In- 
dill-,  p.  M:  i'lem.m  sn-insclincidcr.  llihr.  Bi'.(.v.ftS;  3/o»i', 
T.  3(1;  Nepl-(;bir(inili.  7'").'/"f  r;,,/,rf,  I'isivn  ).  p.  4ii ;  Mafli- 
hit  Milhuiiiiit.  p.  ICa.  Vctikv.  wr, ;  StHlnschucider.  Ciif.  IfmU. 
cols.  IHtS-iKU;  Idem,  JficWi  Lilciatun,  pp.  -'19-22:3:  idem, 
Uilir.  liilil.  V.  21,  xlx.  l-l :  VoRelstein  and  Rieser.  (Jcsch.  dcr 
Jmhn  in  Rom,  ii.  711  lnote2i,  74,  135,  136,  W),  2B4. 

Hananiah  Eliakira  Bieti:  Italian  rabbi; 
liDin  at  I5oloi;iia  about  loGO;  died  in  !Mautua  be- 
fore 1626.  He  lived  some  time  in  Mantua,  and  in 
1G04  settled  at  Ln/.zara.  lie  wrote  "Mckiz  Kedn- 
mini"  (^lantiia,  1648),  religions  songs  and  poems, 
especially  for  tlie  morning  of  Ilosba'ana  Rabbali, 
\vbi<  li  were  pnblislied  by  liis  son  David  Naph- 
tali  Bieti,  with  a  preface  by  the  author,  and  "  Min- 
I.iiit  naiianyah,"  jioenis  for  all  feast-  and  fast-days 
(JIS.  Michael,  now  in  Oxford).  Some  of  the.se 
poems  were  printed  in  the  "  Ayyelct  ha-Sliahar  "  of 
Mordecai  .Tare  (Mantua,  1612).  Other,  unpnblished 
writings  of  l{ietiarc:  novella;  to  some  Talmiidical 
treatises;  "Sedeh  Lebanon," responsa;  "Sedeh  Tap- 
puhiin."  miscellaneous  writings;  "Teflllak  Kcza- 
rali,"  a  short  prayer. 

BiBI.io(iR.\piiv:  Ijindsbuth,  'Ammurlr  ha-Widiitih,  p.  a5 ; 
Steinschneider,  Jf^ici.v/i  Litcraturt:,  pp.242  et  saj.:  Vogelstein 
anil  [ileger,  (Viw/i.  dcr  Jmlcn  in  Rom,  il.  74:  Zunz,  Z.(l.. 
p.  42:!. 

Moses  ben  Isaac  (Maestro  Gaio)  da  Bieti : 

Italian  ndibi.  pliysiciiiii,  and  poet ;  born  at  Rieti 
in  July,  l;jS,S.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
and  later  left  his  native  place,  residing  success- 
ively in  different  cities  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
In  1436  he  was  in  Perugia.  Sometime  afterwaid 
he  founded  a  school  at  Narni.  During  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Engenins  IV.  he  removed  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  chief  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
that  city,     Pius    II.    gave  him  leave   to   practise 


medicine  even  among  Christians,  and  appointed 
him  his  body  i)hysician.  Rieti  successfully  main- 
tained a  religious  controversy  in  Rome  with  a 
Christian  thi'ologian  who  has  been  identified  with 
both  Robertoof  Lecceand  the  Florentine  Giannoz/.o 
Manetti.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  at  Rome  some 
time  after  1460.  He  certainlj' outlived  his  wife, who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  fifty-two  years. 

From  liisyoulli  liieti  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Talmud  and  of  Hebrew  literature  in  general. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  student  of  medicine,  iiatiu':;l 
science,  and  philosophy,  and  a  connoisseur  of  It;dian 
literature.  The  fame  acquired  by  Dante  through 
the  ■' Divina  Coinmedia  "  led  Rieti  to  enrich  Hebrew 
literature  with  a  similar  work.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  so  doing  as  early  as  1409;  but  it  was  not 
until  seven  years  later  that  he  began  the  work,  to 
which  he  giive  the  title  "Jlikdash  Sle'at"  (see  Ezek. 
xi.  16),  and  which  was  in  two  parts.  Part  i.,  en- 
titled "Ulam,"  is  divided  into  five  cantos,  the  first 
of  which  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Almighty 
and  unfolds  the  jilan,  contents,  and  divisions  of  the 
work.  The  remainder  of  this  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  the  author,  and  ticats  of  the 
thirteen  articles  of  faith,  of  Cabala,  physics,  and 
mathematics,  the  written  and  the  oral  law,  the  indi- 
vidual branches  of  science  and  of  their  scojie  and 
usefulness,  also  of  Aristotle  and  his  writings,  of  the 
"  Isagoge  "  of  Porphyry,  and,  finally,  of  the  "  Catego- 
ries "  of  Aristotle. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  "Mikdash  "  the  author  de- 
scribes a  symbolical  journey  through  the  realm  of 
blessed  spirits.  Passing  througli  the  celestial  syna- 
gogue, he  arrives  at  the  temiile  of  prayer,  and  thence 
reaches  the  city  of  God,  symbolizing  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  ships  of  the  soul,  the  Jlishnah  and  Talmud. 
He  passes  in  review  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud,  the 
Geouim,  and  the  later  great  luminaries  of  Hebrew 
learning.  To  this  last  part  Rieti  appends  numerous 
historical  and  literary  notes,  ■which  often  have  scien- 
tific value. 

Rieti  endeavors  in  this  work  to  give  a  resume 
of  science  and  philosophy,  of  Judaism  and  all  its 
literary  history;  but,  lacking  sufficient  power  and 
lofty  inspiration,  his  production  has  little  artistic 
merit.  He  frequently  discusses  dry  and  heavy 
points  of  doctrine,  or  loses  himself  in  useless  pueril- 
ity. He  seldom  rises  to  the  truly  artistic  conception 
of  his  design,  or  expresses  it  in  a  manner  which  can 
merit  the  term  poetic.  What  he  lacks  in  inspira- 
tion however,  is  partly  compensated  by  his  en- 
thusiasm and  love  for  the  subject  which  he  treats. 
This,  together  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  dic- 
tion and  the  flowing  harmony  of  the  hendecasyl- 
labic  verse  in  which  it  is  written,  combined  with  the 
merit  of  having  introduced  Dante's  terza-rima  to 
replace  the  long  and  tedious  single  rime  of  Hebrew- 
Spanish  poetry,  secures  to  Rieti's  work  a  permanent 
position  in  Hebrew  literature. 

"Mikdash  ^le'at"  is  incomplete;  but  it  seems  that 
only  a  small  part  of  it  is  missing.  The  work  exists 
in  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  the  first  complete 
eilition  of  which  was  that  by  Jacob  Goldenthal  of 
Vienna  (1851),  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Vienna 
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Acadeinj-  of  Science.  At  first  only  a  part  waspub- 
lislii'il  (part  ii.,  canto  ii.,  "Me'on  lia-Slio'alim." 
which  lias  been  introduced  into  the  liturgy).  Of  this 
part  the  following  Italian  translations  e.xist;  (1)  by 
Eliezer  Jlazliah  b.  Ahrahum  Cohen,  Venice,  c.  158."); 
(2)  by  Deliorah  Ascarclli,  ib.  1601;  (3)  by  Samuel  di 
fastelnuovo,  ib.  1G09;  (4  and  5)  in  Oxford  MSS. 
lyySa  and  2.i78,  10.  There  is  also  one  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Ulam  "  in  the  Munich  MS.  5.")6. 

Kieti  was  the  author  als(5  of:  "  Iggeret  Ya'ar  Leba- 
non," a  religio-pliilo.sophical  reflection,  in  the  antique 
form  of  the"melizah,"on  the  importance  of  the  or- 
namentation and  furnishings  of  the  Temple.  This 
woiii  maj-  have  been  written  prior  to  the  "  Jlikdash 
Jle'at " ;  indeed,  if  one  excepts  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  his  wife,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  his  life  he  abandoned  poetry  and  de- 
voted himself  entirel}'  to  philosophy  and  apologetics. 
lu  these  fields  he  produced  the  following  works:  (1) 
notes  to  the  commentary  of  Averroes  (Ibn  Roshd) 
on  the  "Isivgoge  ad  Logicam  "  by  Porphyry,  trans- 
lated by  Anatoli;  (2)  commentary  on  the  "Apho- 
risms" of  Hippocrates;  (3)  marginal  notes  to  the 
connncntary  of  Moses  Narboui  on  the  "Kawwanot 
lia  Fibisufim  "  of  Al-Ghazali;  (4)  philosophical  and 
jihysical  aphorisms;  (.5)  answers  to  questions  per- 
taining to  logic;  (<))  a  religio-philosophical  work, 
written  in  Italian  with  Hebrew  cliaracters,  and  par- 
tially preserved  in  a  Leyden  manuscript  (Scaliger 
MS.  10,  1) ;  of  an  apologetic  tendency,  it  was  perhaps 
written  after  the  controversy  which  Rieti  had  sus- 
tained in  Rome,  and  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  popular 
exposition  of  natural  pliilosoph}',  according  to  Aris- 
totle ;  (2)  of  God,  and  how  the  human  soul  places 
itself  at  His  disposition;  (3)  histor}-  of  the  Jews 
till  the  writer's  own  time. 

lilRLiOfiRAPHY:  BerWaer,  Giseli .  lie  r  Jiirhti  in  7i'om,ii.rart  i., 
'  ]~1  :  Carmolv.in  Orieyit,  \^\.p,Si.'}:  idem, in 3osViiAinniU:tu 
i. ."«.  B;i :  Del'lialzo.  Pne^if  ili  Mille  A  titiTi  liilnnio  a  Iiantr, 
iii.  4i:(-4'-;i  ;  Ilclitzs.'ll,  /.III-  distil.  lUr  Jiiili.-<rhi  II  I'nrsir,  p)i. 
r«,  14.");  Iinki's,  in  Knliak's./.  sc/i»/-»)i,ii..V.i:  (,i-il:iliali  ibii  Yali- 
ya,  ShalsliuUt  hn-KahliiiUih,  \>.  49ar(iolilciitlial,  Die  IS'cver- 
viiihciirii  Haml'-chriftlichen  Hfhriii.sclun  ll't  lAc,  pp.  37- 
•51).  Vienna,  18.51 :  idem.  II  Dante  Ehreo,  Vienna,  l.\ol ;  Gratz, 
GcscU.  '2d  ed.,  viii.  14;i  rt  seti.i  Lasinio,  in  Etnirin,  18.53,  pp. 
r.'.  et  seq.;  Karpples.  Ceaeh.  fler  JlUll^chen  Literatiir,  pp. 
71.5  (■(  .«(•(;.;  Regpiu,  in  Bil.kure  ha-'lttim.  ix.  14  :  Strinsdinci- 
<ler.  Jf  i''i.-7i  Literntiirc,  p.'M9:  idem,  in  Buiinnrntti,  lfi7t), 
pp.  117  el  seq.:  idem,  in  Vireliow's  Arcliiv,  xl.  95  ct  feq,;  Vo- 
pelsteiu  ami  Hicper.  Uesch.  der  Juden  in  linm,  ii.  12,  16,  68 
1 1  sei/.,  Xi-itiii ;  Zunz,  Literaturiic-ich.  pp.  b'M  et  acq.;  idem, 
in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift,  ii,  321  et  neq. 

KIF.     See  Ai^fasi,  Isa.\c  ben  jACon. 

RIGA:  Capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia. 
Russia;  situated  on  the  River  Diina,  about  6  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

Jews  ai-e  first  mentioned  in  the  public  documents 
of  Livonia  of  l.otiO.  In  the  negotiations  Ix'tween  the 
citj-  and  King  Sigismund  August  of  Poland  in  that 
year  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  jirovide  his 
soldieis  with  abundant  supplies,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  in  the  provisioning  of  the 
tioops  "the  malicious  Jewish  people "  should  be 
cntii'cly  piecluded  fi-om  contracting  (Bienemann, 
"Briefe  und  Urkundeu,"  iv.  123).  In  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  following  year  concerning  the  annexa- 
tion of  Riga  to  Poland  the  wish  was  exiii'essed  that 
Jews  should  not  be  admitted  into  Livonia  as  Into  the 
other  pi-ovinces  under  the  Polish  crown,  "so  that 
they  may  not  besmirch  or  injure  the  citizens  with 


their  unchristian  usury  and  business  transactions, 
and  that  tiiey  may  not  establish  customs  duties  and 
oliier  burdens"  {ib.  v.  88).  As  a  result  of  this  tx- 
pre.ssed.wish,  tlie  treaty  of  annexation  of  Nov.  28, 
1.501,  contained  a  paragraph  excluding  Jews  from 
trading  and  from  leasing  customs  duties  in  Livonia. 
This  treaty,  however,  did  not  specifically  prohibit 
Jews  fiom  residing  in  Riga,  so  tliat  they  continued 
to  dwell  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Livonia,  in  consider- 
able numbers. 

The  annexation  of  Riga  to  Poland  was  accom- 
jilishcd  in  the  year  1.581 ;  and  there  date  from  this  pe- 
riod numerous  complaints  made  by  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Riga  to  the  Polish  crown  concerning  the 
iujuiious  commercial  activity  of  the  Jews.  An  entire 
series  of  enactments  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Sig- 
ismund III.  (1587-1632),  aiming  at  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jews,  the  Dutch,  the  Scotch,  the  English,  etc., 
from  the  whole  of  Livonia.  An  act  of  May  31, 
1593,  states;  "we  also  desire  that  our  city  of 
Riga  shall,  as  heretofore  and  also  for  all  time  to 
come,  be  exempt  from  the  sojourn  or  residence  of 
Jews."  On  the  failure  of  this  decree  to  produce  the 
desired  results,  further  representations  were  made; 
and  finall}-,  in  May,  1596,  the  city  of  Riga  secured 
a  royal  decree  wherein  all  officials,  chiefs,  and  rural 
nobility  were  forbidden  to  traile  with  the  Jews  and 
other  foreigners.  This  decree  also  ]u-oving  inefTec- 
tual,  the  town  council  of  Riga  found  itself  obliged  to 
send  (Jan.  25,  1.597)  a  special  comniis.sioner  to  War- 
saw to  make  vigorous  repiesentations  at  court  con- 
cerning the  subject.  A  further  enactment  of  exclu- 
sion followed,  Jan.  7,  1.598;  but  it  likewise  remained 
ineffective,  and  a  more  stringent  decree  was  issued 
March  26,  1.599.  The  war  ami  the  troublous  times 
which  now  ensued  distracted  attention  fiom  the 
Jews;  but  when  conditions  became  somewhat  more 
tranquil  the  complaints  against  them  weie  renewed, 
and  it  appears  therefrom  that  during  the  war  the 
Jews  had  managed  better  than  foinierly  to  advance 
their  interests. 

In  the  instructions  of  the  city  council  of  Riga  to  its 
delegates  at  Warsaw  (1611).  the  latter  were  told  to 
advocate  the  enactment  of  legislation  aiming  at  the 
exclusion  of  Jewish  and  Scotch  pedlers  from  the 
country  districts.  In  1612  the  King  of  Poland  is- 
sued an  order  which  actually  led  to  the  arrest  of 
.some  Jews  and  provoked  the  complaints  of  Prince 
Radziwill.  The  latter  in  1611  had  requested  the 
city  council  of  Riga  to  exempt  the  Jews  of  Birzhi 
fiom  the  poll-tax  imposed  on  every  Jewish  arrival 
in  Riga.  The  council  replied,  through  its  delegates 
at  Warsaw,  that  the  collection  of  this  tax  was  an 
ancient  practise.  Notwithstanding  various  restrict- 
ive ordinances,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  city,  at  least  temporarily.  The  name  of  the 
•Icwish  merchant  Affras  Raciimaelovich  (Apliras- 
clius  Rachniailowicz)  occurs  in  the  municipal  rec- 
ords of  1.59.5-97,  where  lie  is  mentione<l  togelherwilh 
other  Jews  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  potash 
and  other  forest  iiroducts. 

In  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  Sweden  in  1621, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  contirmed  the  rights  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Riga,  inserting  in  thai  document  the  words 
"and  no  jews  or  strangers  shall  be  allowed  to 
sojouin  in   the  country   to   the  detriment   of  the 
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hiirpliers."  During  tlie  Swedish  period  (1021-1710) 
the  intolerant  iitlinule  of  the  Protestant  Cliurch 
liehl  out  no  eneoura^'emeut  to  Jewish  settlers. 

The  Jewish  physician  and  philosopher  Joseph 
Solomon  Delineiligo  of  Crete,  on  his  way  to  Lillui- 
ania,  where  he  was  to  beeoine  private  physician  to 
Prince  Hadziwill,  remained  for  some  time  in  Livo- 
nia, anil  wrote  in  lliiS  to  a  learned  friend  in  'I  roki 
that  he  was  "  in  a.  country  cut  off  from  Jewish  learn- 
ing." Jews  coiilinued  to  sojourn  in  Livonia,  de- 
scending the  Diina  in  barks  and  returning  when  their 
commercial  undertakings  had  lieeiuompleted.  The 
records  covering  the  period  of  Polish  domination 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Riga  in  IfiTl,  and  little 
information  is  accessible  concerning  this  period.  In 
10-1  ">  twenty  Jews  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  illegally  bought  furs  directly  from  Musco- 
vite merchants,  but  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be 
false,  and  they  were  released. 

In  order  to  control  the  movements  of  the  Jewish 

trailers,    the   city  council   decided    to  establish  for 

the  aeeouimodation  of  Jews  a  separate  inn,  the  tirst 

mention  of  which  occurs  in  1045.     In  ICOaJiirgeu 

Sutter  petitioned  for  the   assignment 

Jewish  to  him  of  a  site  for  a  Jewish  inn,  the 
Inns.  old  one  having  been  pulled  down  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  city  walls. 
In  ICOO  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  of  Riga 
wherein  Jews  were  prohibited  to  lodge  anywhere 
save  at  the  Jewish  inn  :  and  all  Jew  ish  traders  were 
reipiired  to  submit  to  the  city  olllcials  a  list  of  their 
merchandise.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  innkeeper  to 
see  that  the  Jews  remained  in  the  inn  at  night,  and 
to  notify  the  burgomaster  if  any  of  them  failed  to 
do  so.  The  price  of  rooms  was  set  at  10  marks  i)er 
week.  The  inn  served  also  as  a  storage  warehouse 
for  licpiors  brought  to  the  city  by  Jewish  and  Russian 
merchants:  and  excise  payments  were  made  there. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  tlie  Riga  import 
trade  in  li(iuors  was  largely  in  the  liands  of  the 
Jews.  This  regulation  was  undoubtedly  a  source 
of  much  annoyance  to  the  Jewish  traders.  In  1007 
they  petitioned  for  iiermission  to  lodge  near  the 
city,  and  to  remain  in  it  overnight  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  city  council  was  apparently  inclined  to 
make  some  concessions,  as  it  oiTcred  to  remove  the 
inn  nearer  to  the  city,  and  it  even  overlooked  an 
occasional  sojourn  overnight  in  Riga.  The  Jews, 
however,  still  made  complaints  concerning  the  un- 
satisfactory lodging,  as  well  as  concerning  the  inn- 
keeper's high-handed  treatment,  e.g.,  in  1071  and 
1078  against  JUrgen  Greve.  In  1085  the  inn  was 
again  removed,  its  site  being  needed  for  new  fortifi- 
cations. During  the  war  in  1700 and  1701  the  suburb 
in  which  the  Jewish  inn  had  stood  was  destroyed  in 
the  siege  and  the  operations  that  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  during 
which  the  Jews  were  not  compelled  to  live  in  a 
specilically  Jewish  inn. 

In  the  preparation  for  the  siege  in  1709  the  vice- 
governor  ordered  that  "Jews  and  other  suspicious 
people  shoulil  beadviscd  to  leave  in  good  time."  In 
the  middle  of  September  of  that  year  the  govern- 
ment ordered  that  no  Jew  should  be  permiltcil  to 
enter  the  city,  still  less  to  stay  there  overnight.  E.\- 
ception  was  made  in  favorof  David  Isaakovich.  who 


was  involved  in  an  important  law.suit;  yet  even 
he  was  not  permitted  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
city. 

Notwithstanding  the  pmhibitive  decree  of  170'Ja 
number  of  Jews  besides  David  Isaakovich  arc  met 
with  in  Riga  aljout  this  time.  Thus  on  Sept.  13, 
1710,  Naphtali  llirsch  Israel  made  an  application  to 
the  city  council  for  permission  to  reside  in  Riga 
with  his  family,  in  order  to  collect  liis  debts,  and 
also  because  of  his  inability  to  return  to  his  birth- 
jilace,  Wilna,  where  he  would  be  subject  to  i)er.se- 
cution  by  the  local  clergy  on  account  of  a  law- 
suit. The  council  permitted  him  to 
Under        dwell   in  the  city  for  a  ciuisidcrable 

Russian  length  of  time;  and  in  Kl-Ta  patent 
Rule.  was  granted  to  him  by  Field-Marshal 
Menshikov,  in  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices asagent  of  the  czar,  conferring  on  him,  together 
with  his  family  and  dependents,  the  right  of  resi- 
dence in  Riga.  In  1719Naphliili  Hirsch  Israel  acted 
as  bondsman  for  a  coreligionist,  who  was  thus  en- 
abled to  leave  the  prison  for  the  holy  days.  This  fact 
indicates  that  theie  was  some  sort  of  a  religious  or- 
ganization among  the  Jews  of  Riga. 

In  1722  the  merchants  of  the  great  gild  complained 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  recently  increased  in 
number,  were  engaging  in  trade  to  the  injury  of  the 
citizens:  and,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them,  they  pro- 
posed that  a  special  quarter  should  be  assigned  to 
them  in  the  suburbs.  In  1723  the  butchers'  gild 
complained  of  the  competition  of  the  Jews.  These 
complaints  finally  led  the  courts  to  decree  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  .lewish  inn.  The  site  of  the 
former  one  had  been  utilized  by  thcRu.ssian  gov.TU- 
ment  for  a  shipyard;  the  privilege  of  establishing 
a  new  inn  was  given  to  a  noble  named  .'>clir(")der  and 
his  heirs  fcr  a  term  of  fifty  j'cars;  anil  on  Nov.  17, 
1724,  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  city 
council  ordered  all  the  Jews  to  take  up  their  ipiar- 
ters  there  within  four  weeks  from  that  date.  This 
enactment  involved  arbitrary  measures  by  the  city 
authorities;  for  instance,  Zunilel,  sou  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Naphtali  Hirsch  Israel,  attempted  to 
evade  the  compulsory  measure,  basing  his  claims 
on  the  special  iirivileges  which  had  been  accorded 
to  his  deceased  father.  The  council  did  not.  how- 
ever, accept  his  jilea.  Owing  to  the  machinations 
of  Schroder,  even  those  Jews  who  remained  in  their 
boats  or  rafts  were  made  to  pay  a  half-gulden  .\lbert 
to  the  "Jews'  host"  (ordinances  of  Nov.  I'J  and 
Dec.  \n.  1725). 

Only  a   Hamburg  Jew,  Isaac  Marcus   Solomon, 
was  permitted  to  dwell  outside  the  inn.     This  per- 
mission was  due  to  his  position  as  jeweler  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein,  son-in-law  of  the  czar,  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  imperial  vice- 
chancellor  Baron  Ostermann.     From  the  records  of 
a  lawsuit  with  other  jewelers  of  Riga,  who  wished 
to  expel  him  from  the  city,  it  appears  that  Solo- 
mon's grandfather  hail  established  the  business  in 
Riga:    this    shows    that   even  luider 
Isaac         Swedish  rule  Jews  had  posses.sed  the 
Solomon,     right  to  engage  in  the  jewelry  trade. 
Solotnon  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
right  to  remain  in  Riga;   and  Ostermann  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  all  the  other  jewelers  of  Rig(. 
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together  did  not  pay  in  a  year  as  much  customs  duty 
as  <lid  this  Jew.  In  1729  and  ITJil  tlie  jewelers  of 
Riga  made  further  attempts  to  havu  Solomon  ex- 
pelled, hut  without  success. 

The  ukase  of  April  26,  1727,  e.xpelling  the  Jews 
from  the  Ukraine  and  various  Russian  cities,  rendered 
more  acute  the  position  of  the  Riga  Jews  also.  In 
consequence  of  this  decree  the  governor  of  Livo- 
nia ordered  all  Jews  residing  in  Riga,  including 
Isaac  Marcus  Solomon  of  Hamburg,  Zundel  Ilirscli 
Israel  of  "Wilna.  and  Solomon  Samson  of  Holland,  to 
leave  the  city  within  a  few  days.  The  latter  three, 
however,  through  powerful  influences,  established 
their  riglit  to  remain  in  Riga.  In  Dec,  1728,  there 
were  only  nineteen  Jewish  families  in  the  city. 
Tlie  number  was  largely  augmented  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  Ii)'  Jews  who  descended  the  Dlina 
in  boats  and  on  rafts. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  of  Riga  became  worse  in 
the  reign  of  Empress  Elizabetli  and  with  the  fall  of 
their  protector  Ostermann  ;  and  tlie  rigorous  meas- 
ures directed  against  them  ceased  only  with  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  Catherine  II.  E.xtant  docu- 
ments prove,  however,  that  the  Jews  were  granted 
a  burial-plot  in  172.5,  and  that  religious  services 
were  held  in  tlie  Jewish  inn.  The  legal  status  of 
the  Jews  of  Riga  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  is  defined  in  the  following  communication 
made  by  the  council  of  Riga  to  the  magistracy  of 
Konigstjerg  at  the  latter's  request : 

"Jewish  families  are  not  permitted  lo  reside  in  Ri^a  perma- 
nently; and  there  are  no  repular  " protected  '  Jews  [".Sihutz- 
jiideu"].  Kxoeption  is  occasionally  made  in  tlie  case  of  those 
in  wlutse  behalf  intercession  is  made,  c.tj. ,iu  that  of  Marcus 
Solomon,  who,  however,  resides  in  the  suburbs,  and  must  make 
arrangements  accordingly  with  the  Jews'  host.  All  Jews  eom- 
iti?  here  for  business  must  take  up  their  abode  in  the  *  Juden- 
herber^e.'  and  have  not  the  right  to  reside  within  the  city  wall. 
The  Jews  may  sell  their  goods  only  to  citizens  of  liiga,  and  must 
also  make  their  purchases  from  the  latter.  General  trading  is 
permitted  to  them  only  during  fairs.  The  right  of  sojourn  in 
Riga  is  limited  according  to  conditions.  In  accordance  with  an 
old  custom  all  Jews  entering  Riga  must  pay  the  burgomaster 
for  safe-conduct "  (see  Leibzoll). 

Curiously  enough,  after  the  ukase  of  Elizabeth 
of  Dec.  2,  1742,  was  promulgated,  the  city  council 
of  Riga,  in  its  session  of  Jan.  G.  1743,  expressed  the 
fear  that  if  this  decree  were  rigidly  enforced  the  com- 
merce of  Riga  with  Poland  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  represent- 
atiims  in  the  matter  to  Lacy,  the  governor-general 
(see  FKiKDiiicnsT.\DT). 

It  is  amusing  to  note  how,  when  their  trade  inter- 
ests were  imperiled,  the  Jew-baiters  of  Riga  quickly 
found  it  expedient  to  beg  for  the  re- 
Importance  turn  of  the  Jews.  Special  agents  were 
of  Jewish  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  with  iustruc- 
Trade.  tions  to  recommend  that  the  Jews  be 
allowed  to  visit  Riga  witli  their  boats, 
since  they  had  otherwise  threatened  to  conduct  their 
export  trade  through  other  channels.  In  fact,  they 
had  alieady  established  a  new  trade  route  by  way 
of  Borisov  to  Jlerael  and  Konigsberg.  The  fear  was 
ex  pressed  that  the  en  tire  timber  trade  would  be  under- 
mined, and  that  the  imperial  custoius  would  be  very 
seriously  affected.  The  efforts  of  the  Riga  burgh- 
ers, however,  were  not  crowned  with  success.  Their 
representations  elicited  the  famous  rejily  ascribed  to 


Elizabeth:  "I  desire  no  material  gain  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ." 

On  March  30,  1743,  eighteen  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Dorpat,  Livonia.  Nevertheless,  Isjiac  Marcus 
Solomon  is  met  with  in  Riga  in  1744,  when  the  gov- 
ernor-general grante<l  him  jiermission  to  remain  in 
the  city  for  a  further  period  of  eight  days.  When, 
in  Feb.,  1744,  the  children  and  servant  of  the  Jew 
David  were  expelled  from  the  town,  the  only  Jew 
left  in  Riga  was  Closes  Meyer,  who  was  allowed  to 
remain  because  of  his  connection  with  a  case  before 
the  Senate.  For  the  following  twenty  years  there  is 
no  record  of  Jews  in  the  citj'. 

In  1704  Alderman  Schick  was  sent  to  St.  Petcrs- 
l)iirg  to  apply  for  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  pro- 
hibiting Jews  from  residing  in  Riga.     He  stated  in 
his  apjilication  that  the  trade  of  Riga  with  Poland 
had  declined  year  by  year,  while  that  of  the  jiorts 
of  Courland,  Windau,  and  Lilian  and  of  the  Prussian 
ports  of  Jlerael  and  Konigsberg  had  increased  very 
considerably.     He  therefore  asked  that  Jews  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Riga  for  tra<ling  purposes,  since  there 
was  no  dangerof  their  securing  permanent  residence 
there  owing  to  the  rights  granted  to 
Right  of     the  city  in  i'm.  1597,  and  lf)21.     After 
Residence    an  interval  of  twenty-four  years,  with 

Granted      the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Cath- 
1764.        erine  II.,  who  favored  the   importa- 
tion of  colonists,  especially  to  South 
Russia,  Jewish  merchants  were  again  permit tcil  to 
live  in  Riga  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iii.  625b,  «.r.  Catueii- 
IXE  II.). 

The  privilege  of  erecting  another  inn  for  Jews 
was  awarded  by  the  city  council  (Dec.  15.  1764)  to 
one  Bencken,  a  Christian  citizen;  and  an  order  was 
issued  to  the  inhabitants  (Jan.  14,  1765)  forbidding 
them  to  allow  Jews  to  lodge  in  their  houses.  The 
complaints  of  the  Jews  concerning  this  restriction 
were  of  no  avail.  Exception  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernor-General Browne  only  in  favor  of  the  privileged 
Jews  David  Bamberger,  Moses  Aaron,  an<i  Levi 
Wolf,  whose  respective  liouseholds  consiste<l  of 
thirteen,  six,  and  seventeen  persons.  Another  Jew 
mentioned  at  this  time  was  Benjamin  Baehr,  agent 
of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  and  Coinland  Jews,  in 
whose  behalf  he  petitioned  the  empress,  complain- 
ing of  their  maltreatment  by  the  Riga  authoiities. 
The  petition  was  successful  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  empress  ordered  the  abolition  of  thesitfe-conduct 
tax  (June  3,  1765).  Under  the  new  impeiial  policy 
Jews  were  now  pcrtuitted  to  visit  Ri,ga  and  the  rest 
of  Livonia  for  business  purposes,  and  to  remain  for 
a  continuous  jieriod  of  six  weeks,  so  that  the  Riga 
authorities  could  no  longer  expel  them  at  pleasuie. 
In  the  summer  of  1770,  when  the  plague  broke  out 
in  Podolia.  the  Jews  were  summarily  expelled  from 
Riga  on  three  days'  notice,  and  were  not  allowed  to 
return  until  the  following  year.  Exceptions  were 
again  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  privileged 
New-Russian  Jews. 

It  was  not  until  1780  thai  Governor-General  Browne 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  ollice  of  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  New  Russia  inipiiring  whether  the 
New-Russian  Jews  Levi  Wolf,  David  Bamberger, 
Moses  Aaron,  Zundel  Hirsh,  Aaron  Noah,  Aaron 
Hirsh,  Levin  Moses,  and  Jacob  Gabriel  were  wanted 
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tlicre,  and  wliether  tlicy  should  be  sent  thitlier,  as 
tlii'y  wviv  without  purpose  ir)  Higa,  and  did  not 
pay  any  crown  tuxes."  The  reply,  dated  Xug.,  1T80, 
stated  "that  as  tliey  did  not  belong  to  the  nierchaut 
gild  of  New  Kussia,  they  were  not  wanted  there. 
Thereupon  the  governor-general  sent  to  the  city 
council  a  list  of  forty  lliree  Jews  who  were  to  be 
deported  across  the  frontier  within  fourteen  days. 
As  regards  the  other  privileged  Jews,  whose  names 
did  not  appear  on  the  list,  he  made  represenUitions 
in  tliiir  behalf  to  the  Senate.  The  privileged  Jews 
must  have  remained  in  Kiga ;  for  there  is  a  record  of 
a  ([uarrel  at  that  time  between  David  Levi  Uani- 
bergerand  Aaron  Ilirsh  concerning  their  relation  to 
the  Jewish  conununity  and  the  synagogue. 

In  Oct.,  1783,  anotlier  quarrel  broke  out  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  synagogal  officers.  The 
representatives  of  the  privileged  community  of  tiie 
protected  Jews  were  at  tliat  time  SauMul  Salomon 
and  Jacob  Wol£t.  The  New  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  doing  l)usiness  in  ]{iga  applied  to  the  governor- 
general  for  the  removal  of  these  representatives  be- 
cause of  their  alleged  inexperience  in  religious  prac- 
tise. The  complaints  against  them  were  that  they 
opened  the  synagogue  too  late  in  the 

Internal  day;  that  they  had  monopolized  tlie 
Dis-  supply  of  "etrogim"  (paradise-ap- 
sensions.  pies) ;  that  they  did  not  permit  singers 
from  other  cities  to  sing  in  the  syna- 
gogue; th:it  the  person  charged  with  watching  over 
kasher  matters  draidv  non-kasher  wine;  and  that 
those  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  came 
druidv  to  the  synagogue,  etc.  The  coiirt  decided 
(Oct.  31.  1783)  that  the  two  parties  should  choose 
one  president  for  the  entire  community.  The  j<'w- 
cler  Salomon  Pasakh,  a  privileged  Jew,  was  ac- 
cordingly clecied  on  Nov.  20,  and  his  election 
was  contirmcd  by  the  district  court.  He,  with  the 
aid  of  two  learned  Jews,  was  given  the  right  to  ad- 
judge all  minor  matters,  more  serious  affairs  being 
referred  to  Ihedistriet  court.  The  disputes  between 
the  two  jiarties  did  not.  however,  cease. 

Hy  a  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Cour- 
lanii  Miiy  ih,  1783,  the  district  of  Schlock,  with 
Dubbeln  and  MayorenhofT,  was  annexed  to  Livonia. 
Catherine  JI.,  by  a  ukase  of  Feb.  4,  1785,  converted 
the  village  of  Schlock  into  a  town;  and  to  encourage 
commerce,  permission  was  given  to  all  free  Russians 
and  foreigners,  withoutdistinction  of  race  or  religion, 
to  settle  there  and  to  register  as  burghers  or  mer- 
chants. Although  the  Jews  were  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  this  manifesto,  it  is  known  that  Cath- 
erine wished  especially  to  find  a  place  for  the  Jews 
of  Comland  (see  Rissi.\).  In  consequence  many 
Jews  settled  in  Schlock,  which  was  near  Riga,  and 
many  of  the  protected  Jews  in  Riga  thus  became 
citizens  of  Schlock.  All  other  Jews  were  ordered  to 
leave  Riga  within  six  months. 

Uy  an  ordinance  of  July  5,  1788,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  special  imperial  order,  fifteen  Jewish 
families  were  allowed  to  reside  in  Riga,  ilost  of 
them  were  the  desee?idants  of  the  privileged  Jews 
who  were  living  in  Riga  in  1764,  Owing  to  the 
abuse  of  the  privilege  allowing  each  family  to  em- 
ploy one  tutor,  it  was  ordered  that  only  one 
teacher  be  retained  for  the  entire  communilv,  and 


that  the  others  beexpelleil.  Schlock  Jews  who  had 
established  themselves  in  Riga  permanently  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  cit\'  not  more  than  eight 
days  at  a  time. 

From  a  census  made  by  the  city  council  on  .\piil 
O."),  1811,  it  appeals  that  the  Jews  in  Riga  at  that 
time  were  the  following:  1  privileged  Jew;  'S~> 
Schlock  merchants;  3!I4 Schlock  burghers;  123Cour- 
land.Jews;  14.5  Lithuanian  Jews;  13  foreigners;  20 
of  unknown  origin;  in  all,  730.  From  that  year 
until  1827  there  was  a  constant  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Riga  Jews,  especially  those  from  Schlock,  to 
secure  more  privileges  fur  themselves,  while  the 
city  council  on  the  other  hand  aimed  to  reduce  their 
number.  When  a  conunittee  of  ministers,  in  response 
to  an  application  by  the  city  council,  considered  the 
riiU'stiim  of  the  reduction,  the  decision  was  reached 
on  the  opinion  of  Maniuis  Paulucci,  then  governor- 
general  of  the  city,  that  the  old  regulations  were 
sulHcient  for  the  iiurpose. 

The  ordinance  of  April  13,  1835,  changed  the 
status  of  the  Jews  of  Riga.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Jews  residing  in  Riga  and  Schlock,  like  those  of 
(,'ourland,  were  permitted  to  remain  there  witJi  their 
families.  The  local  administration,  not  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  new  regulations,  deferred  the 
publication  of  them  imtil  Nov.  15.  and  was  rel)uked 
for  the  delay  by  the  Senate.  An  imperial  ordinance 
of  Dec.  17,  1841,  defined  the  status  of  Jews  domiciled 
in  Riga  as  follows: 

1.  Jews  who  have  practirally  secured  perm.inent  alioiie  in 

lliira  are  to  lie  allowed  to  replHter  in  that  city 
Ordinance     and  to  reside  there,  without  aciiiiirinf:.  how- 
of  1841.       ever,  Inirgher  rights  or  the   right  to  possess 
real  property. 

2.  [lenoeforth  Jews  from  other  governments  and  from  the 
town  of  Schlock  are  prohibited  from  moving  to  Klga  and  resi- 
ding there. 

:J.  .lews  remaining  in  Higa  in  accordance  with  this  ordinance 
are  to  wear  the  tierman  dress. 

4.  The  question'of  the  rights  of  the  Jews  to  engage  in  tnide 
is  to  be  included  in  the  general  coiwideration  of  the  connnercial 
lite  of  Kiga. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  517  persons  (2.56 
males  and  261  females)  were  transferred  from 
Schlock  to  Riga.  They  included  Ezekiel  Ilerko- 
witz,  a  merchant  of  the  secoml  gild,  and  Natlian 
-Vbraham  Scheinessohn,  Phoebus  Ilyisch,  and  pjlias 
(Eduard)  Nachniann,  three  merchants  of  the  thiid 
gild.  The  city  council  of  Riga  petitioned  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of  residing  in  the  city 
from  all  except  the  fifteen  families  of  protected  Jews 
and  their  descendants.  The  Senate  replied  (Nov.  27, 
1845)  that  the  matter  had  been  determined  by  the 
law  of  Dec.  17,  1841;  the  right  of  permanent  resi- 
dence was  to  be  granted  to  those  Jews 
Restricted   who    had   lived   in  Riga  since  18;B4. 

Right  of  According  to  the  census  of  Schlock 
Permanent  for  1.834  there  were  in  all  409  such 
Residence.  Jews.  By  the  law  of  1841  the  rights 
(l)to  purchase  real  estate  and  (2)  to 
become  burghers  of  Riga  were,  as  shown  above, 
withheld  from  the  Jews.  The  former  was  granted 
by  adecisionof  the  imperial  council  of  May  12,  1858; 
the  latter  right  is  still  denied  them. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  ancient  discriminations 
against  the  Jews  made  it  diflictdt  for  the  Christians 
of  Riga  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  broader  rights 
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granted  to  the  former.  In  various  ways  the  Jewish 
arrivals  continued  to  suffer  from  the  almost  iiered- 
itary  prejudices;  and  they  owed  much  in  regard  to 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition  to  Prince  Alex- 
ander Suvorov,  who  was  governor-general  of  Riga 
from  1848  until  1861.  Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  burghers,  tlie  Jews  with  Suvorov's  sup- 
port succeeded,  in  1850,  in  securing  permission  to 
Ijuild  a  synagogue  in  the  jiart  of  the  city  called 
"Moscow"  suburbs.  The  ordinance  prohibiting 
Jews  from  living  within  the  city  walls  became  in- 
operative with  the  removal  of  tlie  walls  themselves 
in  1858.     lu  1868  the  Jewish  community  laid  the 


In  1864  a  Jewish  school  was  established  by  Wolf 
ha-Kohen  K.\ri,AS,  who  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing better  treatment  for  the  IJthuanian  Jews 
residing  in  Riga.  In  1873  A.  Pumpyanski  became 
rabbi  of  Riga;  and  in  1876  Adolph  Emklicii  was 
appointed  principal  of  tlie  Jewish  school,  remaining 
in  that  position  until  1806. 

Riga,  being  situated  outside  the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment, possesses  special  laws  concerning  its  Jewish 
inhabitants.  Thus,  according  to  the  Russian  code 
of  laws  (Mysh,  " Rukovodstvo,"  etc.,  p.  283).  the 
Jews  of  Riga  may  own  real  estate  in  the  city,  al- 
though they  do  not  enjoy  the  right  of  citizenship. 


corner-stone  of  the  new  synagogue  on   Bahnhoff- 
strasse,  and  the  building  was  dedicated  in  Aug.,  1871. 
Since  1875  the  Jews  of  Riga  have  come  under  the 
iufiuences  making  for  the  Russification  of  the  Haltie 
provinces ;  and  many  of  them  have  learned  to  speak 
Russian.     Throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  they  made  liberal  provisions  with  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  their  children. 
Lilienthal    Rabbi  Max  Liliextii ai.  came  to  the 
at  Riga,      city  in  1839  as  principal  of  the  newly 
established  Jewish  school,  which  was 
opened  Jan.  15,  1840.     On  Lilienthal's  removal  to 
St.  Petersburg,  his  position  as  principal  was  taken 
by  Ruben  Wunderbar.     In  1843  Aliraham  Nel-.m.\xx 
succeeded  Lilienthal  in  the  rabbinate,  otlieiating  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  contributing  much  to 
the  spread  of  culture  among  the  Jews  of  the  city. 
X.— 27 


The  older  Jewish  families  of  Riga,  the  so-called 
privileged   "citizens  of  Schlock,"  who  once  were 
active  in  communal  affairs,  are  now  in  the  back- 
ground.    The  more  intelligent  portion 
Special      of  the  community  is  made  iipof  Cour- 
Legislative  land  Jews,  who  began  to  settle  in  Riga 
Position,     in  great  numbers  in  thesecoud  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     They  have 
been  successful  iu  commercial  undertakings,  and. 
like  the  German  Jews,  are  well  educated.     They  are 
the  leaders  in  the  Jewish  community.     A  third  class 
comprises  the  Lithuanian  and  White-Russian  set- 
tlers, mostly  merchants  and  artisans.     The  White- 
Russian  Jews  are  for  the  most  part  l.Iasidim,  and  are 
prominent  in  the  lumber  and  export  trades.     They 
live  in  accordance  with  theirown  Hasidic  traditions, 
and  have  their  own  synagogues. 
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Willi  thf  aI)i)!ilion  of  the  Kaiial  (1893)  tlie  con- 
trol of  the  alTiiirs  of  the  roniimuiity  was  traiisfcrmi 
to  the  cily  ii.lmiiiistnUion.  The  latter  manages  the 
Jewish  lahbinic  schools  and  liscal  allairs,  anil  only  in 
special  cases  are  experts  from  among  the  Jews  coii- 
sulled.  Tims  the  Jewish  commnnity  of  Riga  is 
governed  by  a  city  council  which  has  not  a  single 
Jew  among  its  aldermen.  Among  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions may  be  mentioned  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  paujierism  known  as  Friends  of  the 
Poor:  a  burial  society,  free  kitchen,  free  library,  etc.- 

Among  the  lirst  Orthodox  rabbis  of  the  community 
was  Aaron  ben  Elhanan  (c  1840).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-inlaw  Jacob  Elias  Rivlin.  The  present 
iiicumbent  is  Moses  Shapiro,  son-in-law  of  Isaac  of 
Slonim.  Hesides  Lilienthal,  the  rabbis 
Rabbis  and  and  preachers  who  were  recognized 
Prominent  by  the  government  have  been  Abra- 
Men.  ham  Neumann  (1843-63),  lieichman 
(18()9-73),  A.  Pumpyanski  (1873-93), 
S.  I'licher  (1893-98).  and  the  present  incumbent.  Dr. 
Michel.sohn.  Teachers:  Max  Liliciith:il  (1839-41),  K. 
Wunderbar  (1841-r>0).  Lipman  Iliirwif/  (1843-48), 
Wolf  Kaplan  (18o2-88),  A.  Luria  (1884-89),  H. 
Mendelsohn  (18r)6-63  and  187o-a2),  Adoli)b  Ehilich 
(187(i-9()).  When  Paul  I.  established  in  Piga  the 
censorship  of  Hebrew  books  (1799)  J.  L.  Elkan  was 
appointed  the  first  censor.  He  was  followed  in 
the  ollice  by  Moses  Hezekiel  and  E.  D.  Lewy. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  kalial  of 
Riga  maybe  mentioned:  N.  H.  Schcincssolin  (1837); 
Benjamiii  Nach man  (1837) ;  M.  H.  Tiet/.uer:  P.  M. 
Berkowitz;  S.  B.  Bloeh  (1865) ;  P.  Keilman  (b.  1829; 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  1S.")4 
and  servcil  in  the  military  hospitals  during  the 
(Jrimean  war,  and  from  1861  to  1881  as  factory  phy- 
sician;  received  from  the  government  the  title  of 
councilor  of  state,  and  was  appointed  adviser  on 
Jewish  alTairs  by  the  governor-general  of  Higa; 
died  1903);  Closes  Ilirsh  Biainin  (1823-64  :  was  made 
an  honorary  citizen  of  Riga;  died  in  St.  Petersburg 
1870);  his  grandscm  S.  Bkainin  (1889-93);  and  Da- 
vid Stern  (1892). 

Prominent  as  bankers  or  merchants  have  been 
Robert  Hir.schfeld  (1842),  Dr.  Nachmau.  Phoebus  II- 
yisch,  Joseph  Mayer,  I.  Eliasberg,  M.  Kalmeyer, 
Ilzig  Birkhahn,  Leon  Schalit.  David  Schwarlzbort, 
Wolf  Liintz,  and  Loeb  Lipschutz.  Among  men  of 
letters  are  found  Robert  Ilyisch,  for  many  j-ears 
feuilletonist  of  the  "St.  Petersburger  Heio'ld  " ;  L. 
Bkunstamm,  the  sculptor;  S.  Freidus.  of  the  New 
York  Public  Ijibrary;  the  physician  Jacob  Brainin, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kharkof  who  has 
practised  in  Riga  since  1894  ;  Sosnilz.  who  lived  there 
from  18.">7  to  lH>i't;  and  the  Hebrew  writer  Tavyev, 
from  1894  to  190.1,  now  residing  at  Wilna. 

A  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Cul- 
ture Among  the  Jews  of  Russia  was  established  in 
Riga  in  1900.  In  the  society's  report  for  1903  it  is 
stated  that  the  amount  spent  in  Riga  in  that  year 
for  educational  purposes  was  66,000  rubles.  Part  of 
this  sum  was  divided  among  the  Jewish  elementary 
school  for  boys,  the  night-school  for  artisans,  the 
model  liadarim.  and  the  Sabbath  reading-scliool  for 
artisans.  Other  portions  of  the  fund  were  employed 
to  aid  Jewish  students  at   high  and   professional 


schools,  and  in  support  of  the  Jewish  agricultural 
colony  near  Riga. 

The  following  table  gives  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Riga  for  1882  and  from 
1893  to  1903  inclusive: 
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In  1897  the  Jews  of  Riga  numbered  about  30,700 
in  a  total  population  of  about  2.56,197. 

BlRi.iOGR.KPiiv  :  Rnchho\t7..  Cr-ich.  (Ii-r  Jiidni  i»  Hiaa.  nign, 
1899;  Mysh.  /i'i(;,"i'n,/.s(iv.  K  ItiisKLiiii  Zitliniiinn  ii  Vtrir- 
!/(i'('i.  St.  I'l'ti'r.^linrK.  1S9S;  WiimliTliiir.  (lixi}i.  ilrr  Jiulrn 
ill  I, it'-,  Kxl-.  itiid  Kiirhiiiil.  mum.  18.-,3:  Vuslji.ul.  l.sK,5, 
I>a.s.sini :  Cfilftihia  v  filisrlu  slnii  Isltirii  1  Itrmmstii  /i*t»-i- 
sliilili.  ISIili,  i.  l:i;S:  Ailulph  F.lnlii-li.  Kiiliriil.iliuiiisni.irliiiiili: 
itrr  Ixvaditi.iclicii  GuiiciiiiJescliuh  zu  iiiyii,  St.  ri'tfi-sliarif, 
1894. 
II.  u.  J.  G.  L. 

KIGHT  OF  EMINENT  DOMAIN  :    The  in 

herent  power  of  tlie  sovereign  or  stale  to  lake  pri- 
vate property,  generally  land,  for  public  use,  espe- 
cially for  a  highway,  with  or  without  compensation. 
The  Mishnahsaysof  the  king  in  mentioning  his  pow- 
ers: ■'  He  leads  the  army  in  a  voluntary  war  decreed 
by  the  Cinirt  of  Seventy -one,  and  strikes  out  to  make 
a  highway  for  himself;  and  they  do  not  hinder  him  ; 
and  the  king's  highway  has  no  limit;  and  all  the 
people  take  booty,"  etc.  (Sanh.  ii.  3).  The  refer- 
ence in  these  last  words  to  the  incidents  of  war 
shows  that  only  military  roads  were  meant,  not  roads 
leading  to  the  king's  palace  or  garden.  Maimon- 
ides  ("Yad,"  Melakim,  v.  3)  adds  after  "no  limit" 
the  words  "but  according  to  what  is  needful,  and 
he  does  not  alter  the  direction  of  his  lines  to  avoid 
this  man's  field,  or  that  man's  vineyard,  but  goes 
straight  ahead." 

As  shown  under  Right  op  Way,  a  liaraita  fixes 
the  width  of  highways  between  city  and  city,  etc., 
as  varying  from  eight  to  thirty-two  cubits.  The  ini- 
plicatiim  is  that  to  obtain  these  highways  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  condemn  for  the  purpose  strips  of 
privately  owned  land.  But  the  mode  of  proceclure 
is  not  indicated  in  the  Talmud;  and  later  autliori- 
tics.  of  course,  do  not  discuss  it.  as  the  laying  out 
of  roads  had  then  passed  beyond  the  power  and  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Jews. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
state  or  a  city  community  to  condemn  land  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  highway  ever  prevailed 
in  Israel — e.g.,  for  public  buildings,  for  King  David 
set  the  precedent  against  such  an  action  when  he 
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bought  by  private  arrangement  the  thrashing-fJoor 
of  Aravnah  the  Jebiisite  as  a  biiililingplot  for  the 
Tabernacle;  or  for  the  palace  or  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  king,  for  Elijah's  stern  rebuke  against  King 
Ahab  for  the  lattcr's  method  of  acquiring  Naboth's 
vineyard  stood  out  too  strongly  in  men's  memory 
as  the  highest  testimony  to  the  sacredness  of  private 
property  in  land.  In  short,  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main was  very  closely  limited. 

EC.  "  ■  L.  X.  D. 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT.— Biblical  Data:  The 
right  side  of  things  is  recognized  in  many  ways  as 
better  than  the  left.  The  south  and  north  sides  of 
the  earth  are  distinguished  as  "yamin  "  (right)  and 
"sern'ol"  (left;  Job  \-\iii.  9),  the  right  being  the 
sunnier,  brighter  side,  and  the  left  the  bleak  and 
dark  side,  ill-omened  and  unlucky,  where  evil  gen- 
erates. "Out  of  the  north  an  evil  shall  break  forth 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land"(Jer.  i.  14). 
The  right  side,  or  right  limb,  of  a  person  receives 
special  prominence;  the  place  of  honor  is  at  his 
right.  "  Upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen  " 
(Ps.  xlv.  9).  Solomon  placed  a  .seat  of  honor  for  his 
mother,  the  queen,  on  his  right  side  (I  Kings  ii.  19). 
The  right  eye  was  the  most  important  and  most  vital 
member  of  the  body.  Xahash  the  Ammonite,  as  a 
reproach  upon  all  Israel,  purposed  putting  out 
the  right  eye  of  all  men  in  Jabesh-gilcad  (I  Sam. 
xi.  2).  The  prophet  predicted,  "Wo  to  the  idol 
shepherd  that  leaveth  the  flock!  .  .  .  his  right  eye 
shall  be  utterly  darkened  "  (Zech.  xi.  17).  Tlie  priest 
in  purifying  the  leper  put  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  tip  of  his  right  ear,  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot; 
he  also  used  his  right  finger  to  sprinkle  the  oil 
before  the  altar  (Lev.  xiv.  14,  16),  and  received  as 
his  share  of  the  peace-offering  the  right  shoulder 
(Lev.  vii.  32). 

Jacob  showed  the  significance  of  using  the  right 
hand  in  blessing  by  placing  it  on  the  head  of  Ephra- 
im,  whose  tribe  was  thereby  destined 
In  Jacob's  to  become  the  greater  nation,  though 
Blessing.  Manasseh  was  older  in  years  (Gen. 
xlviii.  17-19).  ■'  Right "  is  a  synonym 
for  "goodness"  and  "brightness,"  and  "left"  for 
"badness,"  "awkwardness, "and  "clumsiness."  "A 
wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right  hand;  but  a  fool's 
heart  at  his  left"(Eccl.  x.  2).  The  right  hand  is 
associated  with  the  idea  of  majesty;  "Thy  riglit 
hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power"  (Ex. 
XV.  6).  Numerous  other  Biblical  passages  may  be 
cited  in  illustration  of  this  idea.  The  right  hand 
was  raised  when  an  oath  was  administered  or  taken 
(Isa.  Ixii.  8),  and  sometimes  both  right  and  left  hands 
(Dan.  xii.  7).  The  signet  was  worn  on  the  right  hand 
(Jer.  xxii.  24).  Ezekiel,  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
Israel,  lay  on  his  left  side  390  days,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  term  he  lay  forty  days  on  his  right  side 
in  penance  for  the  sins  of  Judah ;  each  day  repre- 
senting one  year  of  their  wickedness  (Ezek.  iv.  4-6). 
Rashi  explains  that  Israel,  or  the  Ten  Tribes,  were 
situated  to  the  left  of  Judah,  their  capital  city  being 
Samaria;  "Thine  elder  sister  is  Samaria,  she  and 
her  daughters  that  dwell  at  thy  left  hand  "  (Ezek. 
xvi.  46). 

The  warrior  held  the  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  the 


arrows  in  his  right  (Ezek.  xxxix.  3).  Ehud,  the 
Benjamite  judge,  used  his  left  hand  to  thrust  the  dag- 
ger into  the  body  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  thereby 
avoiding  suspicion  and  rendering  parrying  diffi- 
cult (Judges  iii.  16-21).  The  Benjamite.s  were  ail 
excellent  marksmen — "left-handed  ;  every  one  could 
slingstones  atan  hair's  breadthand  not  miss."  The 
name  "Ben  Yamin  "  (=  "son  of  the  right  hand  ")  is 
probably  a  euphemism.  Targum  Jonathan,  how- 
ever, translates  "itter  yad  yemin  "  (left-handed)  as 
"open-handed,"  that  is,  ambidextrous,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Benjamites  were  armed  with  hows 
and  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand 
in  .shooting  arrows  from  a  bow  (I  Chron.  xii.  2). 
Cant.  ii.  6  refers  to  the  lover;  "His  left  liand  is 
under  my  head,  and  his  right  hand  doth  embrace 
me. " 

"Yad"  means  the  right  hand  and  "zeroa'"  the  left 
hand  when  both  terms  occur  in  the  same  sentence 
in  the  Bible  (Xaz.  .'5b,  and  sec  Kashi  ad  loc.). 

In  Rabbinical   Literature :    In   performing 

the  Temple  ceremonies  the  general  rule  is  that 
"  every  turn  must  be  made  to  the  right  of  the  way  " 
(Yomal.5b).  One  of  the  priestly  dis(|ualifications  is 
left-handedness  (Maimonides,  "Yad,"  Bi'at  ha-Mik- 
dash,  ix.  5).  The  officiating  priest  who  is  requireil 
to  take  a  handful  of  flour  in  connection  with  the 
meal-offering  or  frankincense  does  it  with  his  right 
hand  (Zeb.  i.  2).  The  table  was  put  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  the  Temple,  and  the  can- 
dlestick on  the  south  side,  opposite  the  table,  the 
table  being  thus  to  the  right  and  the  menorah  to 
the  left  of  the  Shekiuah,  which  rested  on  the  west 
side;  just  as  people  usually  place  the  lamp  at  the 
left  to  give  free  play  to  the  right  hand  (Cant.  R.  ii. 
17,  with  reference  to  Ex.  xxvi.  3'>). 

HALiz.\n  is  performed  with  the  right  hand  on  the 
right  foot  (Yeb.  xii.  2),  while  some  authorities  in 
the  case  of  a  left-footed  person  require  a  separate 
halizah  for  the  left  foot  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Eben 
ha-'Ezer,  169,  2.5).  The  test  of  left- 
In  Ceremo-  footedness  is  made  by  commanding 
nial.  the   person   to   walk    straight    ahead 

and  noting  which  foot  he  starts  with 
("Ginnat  Weradim,"  responsum  No.  9).  The  phy- 
lactery is  placed  on  the  left  arm  so  that  the  right 
hand  may  wind  the  leather  straps  ("rezu'ah  ").  H. 
Ashi  says  that  in  Ex.  xiii.  16,  the  word  "yadekah" 
(thy  hand),  with  the  superfluous  "he."  means  "yad 
kehah"  (the  weak  [i.e..  left]  hand;  Men.  37a).  Ac- 
cording to  the  cabalists,  the  reason  for  placing  the 
phylacteries  on  the  left  arm  is  that  it  is  nearer  to  tlie 
heart,  which  is  bound  to  the  service  of  God.  A 
person  who  is  left-handed  may  wear  the  phylactery 
on  his  right  arm ;  but  if  ambidextrous,  he  must 
place  it  on  the  left  ((*.). 

The  Lulah  is  held  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
Etrog  in  the  left.  A  curious  error  appears  to  have 
been  made  regarding  the  supposed  reference  in  I  He 
Jlidrash  to  the  custom  of  holding  the  lulab  in  the 
right  hand.  Citing  Ps.  xvi.  11,  "At  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  forevermore  "  ("nezah  "  =  "tri- 
umph," "victory").  R.  Abbahu  explains  tluit  the 
lulab  is  referred  to  (Yalk.,  Ps.  670;  comp.  Ex.  R. 
xviii.  5;  Kohut,  "  Aruch  Completum."  i.  242.  ii.  57). 
Nevertheless  the  custom  might  be  explained  by  sup- 
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posinj,'  lliat  tlie  luliib  is  lield  in  the  riglit  hand  bo- 
ciiusc  it  is  more  iniiiDrliiiit  than  the  ctiog. 

('(ininicMting  on- tlie  passage  "I  saw  the  Lnid 
sitting  (in  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven 
sUuuling  by  him  on  his  liglit  hand  and  on  his  left  " 
(I  Kings  xxii.  19),  the  Midrash  asks,  "Is  there  a 
right  and  left  above?  "  and  answers,  "But  there  were 
defenders  on  the  right  and  accusers  on  the  left" 
(Tan..  Ex.  xvii). 

'\'\w  nngel  Michael,  on  the  right,  is  more  in  favor 
of  Israel  than  Gal)riel,  who  is  on  the  left.  Samael 
(from  "sem'ol"  =  "left")  is  on  the  left,  outside,  as 
the  antagonist  of  Israel  (see  Koluit, 
In  Angel-  "  I'eber  die  Jiidische  Angelologie,"  pji. 
o\ogy.  30,  ru).  The  "  yezertob  "  (angel  whose 
intluenec  is  toward  the  good)  is  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  "yezer  ha-ra'  "  (angel  whose  in- 
fluence is  toward  wickedness)  is  on  the  left  of  every 
person. 

Etiquette  roinniaiids  that  the  mo.st  prominent 
person  sit  or  walk  in  the  renter,  the  next  in  rank  at 
his  right  hand,  and  the  thinl  in  rank  on  the  left 
('Er.  54b).  The  bride  is  placed  on  the  right  side  of 
the  groom,  under  the  canopy.  In  the  lavatory  the 
left  hand  is  used  to  keep  tlie  right  fiee  from  un- 
cleanness  (Her.  49a). 

In  the  C'abala  right  and  left  till  important  sym- 
bolic roles,  as  the  "sitra  di-yemina"  (right  .side)  and 
"sitni  di-sem'ala"(left  side).  According  to  the  Zo- 
har.  Eve  represented  the  left  side  of  Adam  and 
she  was  liound  up  in  the  Hame  of  the  Law  (see  Pikk). 
The  Torah  is  the  right  and  tlie  oral  law  the  left  (Zoliar, 
Bereshit,  p.  48b).  This  world  is  the  riglit,  and  the 
world  to  come  the  left.  It  is  curious  that  in  Cabala 
the  left  side  represents  a  higher  and  more  developed 
state.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  found  a 
country  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  left-handed, 
and  that  they  endeavored  to  convince  him  that 
greater  honor  is  due  to  the  left  hand  because  it  is 
nearer  the  heart ;  hence  in  greeting  they  shook  hands 
with  the  left  hand  (''  KiUeha-Kinnuyim, ".?.!'.  ^KOC'i- 

Isaac  Baer  Leviiisolin  translated  into  classical  He- 
brew Benjamin  Franklin's  "  A  Petition  from  the  Left 
Hand,"  cniiiplaining  of  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  claiming  equal  rights  with  his 
sister,  the  right  hand  ("Sliorashe  Lebanon,"  pp. 
2r,7-2.')«,  Wilna.  ls41i. 

J.  J.  n.  E. 

BIGHT  AND  RIGHTEOUSNESS  :  Hender- 
illgs  given  in  tin-  Kiiglish  versions  of  Uie  llelirew 
root  "  ?adak  "  and  itsderivatives  "  zaddik,"  "  zedek." 
"?e(lakah."  The  u.se  of  " righteous "  as  a  transla- 
tion for  "yashar"  (  =  "upriglit")  is  less  frequent. 
"Just,"  "justice,"  "justify  "  also  occur  as  equiva- 
lents for  these  Hebrew  terms. 

The  original  implications  of  the  root  "zadak"  are 
involved   in   doubt.     To   be   "hard,"    "even,"  and 
"  straight "   (said   of  roads,  for  instance)  has  been 
suggested  as  the  primitive  physical  idea.     Jlore  ac- 
ceptable is  the   explanation  that  the 
Original      root-notion  conveyed  is  that  a  thing, 
Sig'nifica-    man,  or  even  God.  is  what  it,  or  he. 
tion.  should    be,  that  is,   "normal,"    "fit." 

That  conception  may,  without  much 
dilliculty ,  be  recovered  from  some  of  the  applications 
of  the  terms  in  the  Bible.     Weights  anil  measures 


are  called  "zedek  "  ("just"  or  "right";  Dent.  xxv. 
l.i;  Lev.  xix.  3(5;  Job  xxxi.  6;  Ezek.  xlv.  10). 
Paths  are  "zedelj."  that  is,  as  they  should  be,  easy 
to  travel  (Ps.  xxiii.  3).  So  with  olTerings,  when 
brought  in  the  proper  manner  and  at  the  right  time 
(l)eut.  X xxiii.  19;  Ps.  iv.  6  [A.  V.  5],  li.  21  [A.  V. 
19J).  When  a  king  or  juilge  is  as  he  should  be  he 
is  "just"  (Lev.  xix.  l.T;  Dent.  i.  10;  I'rov.  xxxi.  9). 
When  speech  is  as  it  should  bo  it  is  "truthful" 
(comp.  Ps.  lii.).  The  outcome  of  the  battle  being 
favorable,  it  is  called  "zedakali"  (="  victory"; 
Judges  V.  11).  To  justify  oneself,  or  another,  is 
also  expressed  by  the  root,  as  it  really  means  to 
proveoneself,  oranother,  to  be  innocent  of  a  charge, 
or  in  the  right  (that  is,  as  one  should  be;  Job  ix.  13, 
20;  xi.  2;  xiii.  18;  Isa.  xliii.  9;  Ps.  cxliii.  2).  lu 
many  of  the  passages  in  which  the  root  has  this 
physical  implication  an  ethical  element  may  be  dis- 
covered. "  Right  "  weights  may  be  also  "  riglileous  " 
weights.  The  battle  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  divine  ordeal,  and  hence  the  issue  may  be  said  to 
lie  "righteous"  (=  "zedakali";  see  Schwally,  "  Der 
Heilige  ICrieg  im  Alten  Israel,"  p.  S).  In  the  Song 
of  Deborah — one  of  the  oldest  literary  comiio.sitions 
— this  implication  is  not  absent  from  the  word,  cm- 
idoyed  in  the  jilural  in  connection  with  Yiiwii 
(Judges  V.  11).  So  in  its  earliest  use,  among  He- 
brews, the  term  "  righteousness  "  seems  to  have  had 
a  moral  intention. 

In  the  collection  of  legal  decisions  ("mishpatim") 
constituting  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  "zaddik" 
appears  as  a  juridical,  technical  term  (=  "the  party 
[to  a  suit]  that  is  in  the  right"  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  7).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  feminine  of  "zaddik"  is  not 
found,  the  verb  being  used  to  express  the  idea  in  the 
case  of  the  woman  being  in  the  right  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
261;  the  "liif'il"  is  used  to  declare  one  "not  guilty." 
or  as  having  substantiated  his  claim  (Ex.  xxiii.  7; 
II  Sam.  XV.  4).  The  man  who  makes  such  a  right- 
ful plea  is  "zaddik"  (Isa.  v.  23;  Prov.  xvii.  I'j;  et 
al.).  In  this  use,  too,  a  clear  ethii-al  note  may  be 
detected.  To  declare  him  "right"  wlio  is  in  the 
right  is  certainly  a  moral  act ;  the  judge  who  decides 
in  favor  of  the  right  is  righteous.  Even  the  relig- 
ious clement  underlies  this  use.  God  is  the  judge. 
To  have  a  suit  is  to  seek  out  ("darash")  Yiiwii 
(i.e.,  to  inquire  of  Ynwii).  The  judgment  is  an 
ordeal.  The  winner  of  the  suit,  the  man  found  fn- 
noccnt,  is  by  the  verdict  proved  to  be  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  Yiiwii. 

But  it  is  in  the  early  prophecies  that  the  ethical 
aspect  of  righteousness  is  forcibly  accentnate<l. 
Used  by  Amos  in  the  forensic  sense,  "  righteousness  " 
anil  "justice"  are  urged  as  higher  and 
Use  by  the  nobler  and  more  pleasing  in  the  sight 
Prophets,  of  Yiiwii  than  ritual  religiousness  (ii. 
6;  V.  13,33).  "Social  righteousness" 
alone  will  save  Israel.  The  fate  of  the  personally 
guilty  and  the  personally  innocent  alike  is  involved 
in  that  of  the  whole  people.  This  social  righteous- 
ness, then,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  this 
prophet  a  religious  service. 

Hosea  marks  another  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  righteousness.  He  would  have  right- 
eousness potentialized  by  "liesed  "  (love,  or  mercy). 
Social  justice  as  a  matter  merely  of  outward  con 
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duct,  and  manifest  only  in  public  adjustments  of 
instituticins  and  couditions,  will  not  bring  about  the 
rcjuveuescence  of  the  nation.  Inner  repentance, 
spiritual  consideration  of  one's  neiglibor  and  brother, 
yielding  love,  not  mechanical  justice  alone,  arc  the 
coini)(!ueuts  of  righteousness  (vi.  1-4,  x.  13). 

I-;aiah  proceeds  along  the  lines  indicated  by  his 
jiredecessors.  "  Justice, "  or  "  righteousness, "  is  solic- 
itude for  the  weak  and  helpless  (i.  Wetserj.,  27;  x. 
2).  This  righteousness  is  true  religion ;  Israel  is 
expected  to  be  devoted  to  it.  The  moral  order  of 
the  world  is  fouuded  in  such  righteousness,  which 
metes  out  strict  justice  (v.  7,  xxviil.  17,  xxix.  1.3). 
This  justice,  inljcrent  in  God's  supreme  providence, 
will  bring  about  the  salvation  of  the  Remnant  of 
Isu.\EL  (vii.  9).  Isaiah  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
of  a  time  when  Jerusalem,  no  longer  enslaved  to 
mere  ritual  piety  while  steeped  in  injustice,  will  be 
called  ''the  fortress  of  righteousness"  (i.  26,  Ilebr.). 
Jeremiah's  understanding  of  righteousness  is  virtu- 
ally the  same  as  Isaiah's  (see  Jer.  xxii.  3,  which  seems 
to  embody  his  ideas  of  what  it  embraces,  though 
the  term  is  not  used).  He  looks  forward  to  the  re- 
establishing of  the  Davidic  kingdom  un<ler  "a  right- 
eous branch,"  a  ruler  who  will  do  justice  and  who 
will  deserve  the  name  "  Yiiwii  our  Rigliteousness" 
(xxiii.  5  et  ser/.,  Hebr.).  Jeremiali's  faith  in  the 
righteous  character  of  God's  government  was  sorely 
put  to  the  test  Ijoth  by  his  own  personal  experience 
and  by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Ids  own  day- 
Yet  he  acknowledges  that  Yiiwii  is  in  the  right 
("zaddik"),  though  he  can  not  forego  asking  why 
the  wicked  prosper  (xii.  1).  Ynwii  is  a  "righteous 
judge,"  probing  the  motives  of  human  conduct 
(xi.  20).  In  Deut.  xvi.  20  the  pursuit  of  righteous- 
ness is  solemnly  inculcated.  "Right- 
eous "  iu  these  prophetic  passages  is 
synon3'mous  with  "moral."  He  de- 
serves the  designation  who  not  ouly 
refrains  from  wrong-doing  but  is 
strenuous  in  liis  efforts  to  establish 
right.  To  suffer  wrong  to  be  done  to 
another  is  almost  equivalent  to  doing 
it.  Hence  the  righteous  endeavor  to  see  that  the 
weak,  the  poor,  the  orphaned,  and  the  widowed 
secure  their  rights.  The  conception  that  the  right- 
eousness of  God  also  involves  positive  activity  in  be- 
liaU'of  right,  not  mere  abstinence  from  wrong-doing, 
is  accentuated.  The  moral  law  is  so  administered 
that  justice  will  be  done. 

In  the  lives  of  the  "righteous"  whose  names  and 
characters  both  have  been  prescrveil  in  the  national 
history  these  qualities  were  dominant.  Noah  was  "  a 
righteous"  man  iu  his  generation.  He  was  spared 
while  the  wicked  perished  (Gen.  vi.  9,  vii.  1).  If 
there  liad  been  righteous  ones  in  Sodom  they  would 
not  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  city.  Abraham  was 
warned  of  the  impending  catastro]ilie  because  it  was 
certain  tliat  he  would  teach  his  descendants  "to  do 
judgment  and  righteousness  "(Gen.  xviii.  19,  23-25). 
Abraham's  trust  iu  Yiiwn  is  reckoned  unto  him  "  for 
righleousuess"  (Geu.  xv.  6;  a  statement  which,  how- 
ever ob.scure,  certainly  does  not  bear  out  the  con- 
struction put  on  it  by  Christian  theologians,  from  St. 
Paul  to  the  present,  as  little  as  docs  Hab.  ii.  4—"  the 
righteous  shall  live  by  his  faith  "  [Hebr.]). 


' '  Rig-ht- 
eous  " 
Syn- 
onymous 

with 
"Moral." 


In  Habiikkuk  "the  righteous "  iia.s  taken  on  an 
entirely  new  meainng.  It  stanils  for  Israel  as  repre- 
sented by  the  "pious,"  the  "meek,"  the  "poor,"  the 
"remnant."  Israel  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
seeming  fahsification  of  its  trust  and  confidence  in- 
volved in  tlie  actual  conditions  of  the  day.  For  the 
moment  Babylon,  the  "unrighteous,"  may  be  victo- 
rious; but  ultimately  the  righteousness  of  God's 
government  will  be  manifest  in  the  victory  of  the 
"righteous."  This  application  of  "righteous"  is 
common  in  exilic  and  post -exilic  writings  (cotnp. 
Isa.  xxvi.  10).  In  (Deutero)  Isa.  xlii.  6  the  "servant 
of  Yiiwn  "  (Hebr.)  is  this  righteous  one;  indeed,  the 
"righteousness"  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  advent 
of  Cyrus  (Isa.  xliv.  28).  God  supixirts  His  messen- 
gers "with  the  right  hand  "  of  His  "righteousness" 
(Isa.  xli.  10)— that  is.  He  will  insure  their  triumph. 
This  "righteou.sness,"  which  is  the  victorious  pur- 
pose of  God's  providence,  is  not  conditioned  or  ex- 
pressed by  ritual  practises.  The  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  people  who  believe  that  they  have  done 
right  (Isa.  Iviii.  2)  are  told  that  fasting  is  inopera- 
tive, that  justice  and  love  are  the  contents  of  right- 
eousness. Righteousness  in  this  sense  is  the  recur- 
ring refrain  of  the  second  Isaiah's  preaching.  The 
remnant  of  Israel,  having  sulTereil.  has  been  purified 
and  purged  of  its  sins.  Its  triumph,  therefore,  will 
establish  God's  righteousness,  for  the  triumphof  the 
wicked  (i.e.,  Babylon)  is  unthinkable  in  view  of  the 
moral  order  of  things  (Isa.  xlvii.  6,  li.  1-7,  lii.  S-H). 
With  the  Exile  the  individualization  of  right. 
eousness  begins  to  be  recognizable  in 
Individu-  Hebrew  thought.  TluMiecountability 
alization  of  man  for  his  conduct  is  phrased  most 
of  Right-  strongly  by  writers  of  this  period  (Jer. 
eousness  xxxi.  29-30;  Ezek.  xviii.  2-4).  In 
After  Ezekiel,  a  few  instances  excepted  (xvi. 
the  Exile.  52,  xxiii.  45,  xlv.  9-101,  "righteous" 
and  "  righteousness  "  express  the  relig- 
ious relatiou  of  individuals  to  God  (xiii.  22.  xiv.  14, 
xv'ui.  5  et  neq.).  The  plural  of  "zedakah"  (if  the 
text  is  correct)  connotes  good  deeds  proceeding  from 
one's  religious  character  (iii.  20.  xviii.  24,  xxxiii.  13). 
The  content  of  this  righteoiisness  is  prei)onderatingly 
ethical,  not  ritual.  The  Book  of  Jol)  approaches  the 
problem  of  God's  righteousness  froma  new  point  of 
view.  The  suffering  of  the  righteous  is  its  theme 
as  it  is  that  of  other  Biblical  passages  (Mai.  iii.  !•">- 
18;  Ps.  xxxvii..  xxxix.,  xlix.,  Ixxiii.).  That  sin 
and  suffering  are  corresponding  terms  of  one  equa- 
tion is  the  thesis  defended  by  Job's  friends;  but 
Job  will  not  accept  it;  conscious  of  his  rectitude, 
he  rebels  against  it.  He  cliallenges  the  Almighty  to 
meet  him  in  a  regular  judicial  proceeding.  The 
book  states  the  problem,  but  furnishes  no  answer 
(see  Joii,  Book  of;  Optimism  .\nd  Pessimism).  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  terms  for  right- 
eousness are  often  used  in  the  Book  of  Job  in  a 
technical,  juridical  sense,  namely,  for  "being  right" 
(in  reference  to  a  pleader).  In  the  otlier  Wisdom 
books  (Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes)  the  "righteous," 
contrasted  with  the  "wicked."  arc  ethically  normal 
individuals.  Righteousness  is  the  supreme  moral 
category.  On  the  whole,  the  contention  of  these 
books  is  that  the  righteous  are  sure  to  reap  rewards 
while  the   wicked  are  as  certain  to  be  punished. 
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t hough  Ecclesiastes  is  not  consisteut  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  leliibution. 

In  tlir  IJook  of  Psalms  "the  righteous"  more  fre- 
(lucntly  represents  u  party  than  individuals— "  tlie 
meek,"'  "the  lowly":  that  is.  the  faithful  who,  in 
spite  of  persecution,  cling  to  God's  law.  lu  tlie 
Maccabean  age  these  became  the  "'  Assidaioi "  (the 
Hasidim).  Their  triumphs  are  sung  and  their  vir- 
tues and  faith  are  e.xtoUed.  Their  rightcoiisness  is 
both. social  and  personal  (eomp.  Ps.  vii,,  .wiii.,  xxv., 
xx.\ii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxvii.,  xli.,  Ixiv.,  xcvii.,  cvi.,  cix. ; 
see  (Joi)r.lNKSS). 

But  as  the  Pharisaic  synagogue  grew  iniulluence, 
and  legalism  struck  deeper  roots,  the  righteous  came 
to  be  identified  not  with  the  ideal  citizen  of  Ziou  pic- 
tured in  Ps.  XV..  but  with  him  whose  "delight  is  in 
the  law,"  described  in  the  prologue  to  the  book — Ps. 
i.  The  Law  and  its  observance  became  an  integral 
part  of  Jewish  righteousness,  though  by  no  means 
to  the  degree  and  in  tlie  soulless  manner  assumed 
by  non-Jewish  writers,  who  delight  to  describe  how 
ritualism  and  literalism  first  outweighed  mere  moral 
considerations  and  then  ignored  them  altogether. 
See  No.MisM. 

In  the  Apocrypha  righteousness  is  ascribed  to  God 
as  a  quality  of  His  judgments  and  as  manifesting 
itself  in  the  course  of  human  history  (II  iMace.  i. 
24-25).  As  the  Righteous  Judge  He  grants  victory 
to  the  faithful  and  courageous,  whose  faith  in  God's 
righteousness,  in  fact,  inspires  their  courage  (II 
Mace.  viii.  13).  God,  as  the  Righteous 
In  the      Judge,  metes  out  condign  punishment 

Apocry-  to  evil-doers  (Azariali's  prayer,  add. 
pha.  to  Dan.  i.).  As  evidences  of  human 
righteousness  the  virtues  of  loyalty  to 
truth  and  one's  oath  are  adduced  (I  Mace.  vii.  18). 
The  Patriarchs,  as  sinless,  are  held  to  have  been  per- 
fectly righteous  {see  Prayer  of  Manasses).  Idolatry 
and  righteousness  are  represented  as  incompatible 
(Ep.  Jcr.  verse  72).  In  the  Wi.sdom  of  Solomon  (ii.) 
the  skeptics  are  unmasked  as  the  "  imrightenus  "  ;  and 
unrighteousness  leads  to  death  (i.  IG).  while  right- 
eousness lejuls  to  life.  In  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  xxxi.  8  the 
rich  man  who  has  resisted  the  temptations  which 
beset  the  gettingof  wealth  is  characterized  as  right- 
eous. It  is  plain  that  the  man  whom  Sirach  regards 
as  deserving  to  be  called  "righteous"  is  one  whose 
morality  is  above  reproach,  whatever  may  be  his 
loyalty  to  ritual  observances  (see  ih.  vi,.  vii.);  and 
as  for  the  self-righteousness  wOiich  is  imputed  to 
Judaism  it  is  sullicient  to  refer  to  vii.  ,5  of  the  same 
book,  where  the  Hebrew  text  preserves  the  tech- 
nical word  "hiztaddek"  (to  brazenly  proclaim  one- 
self as  a  righteous  man). 

In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  righteousness  designates 
fidelity  to  the  Law  (xiv.  2).  But  this  Law  demands 
obedience  to  the  fundamental  priueipUs  of  morality 
as  strenuously  as  compliance  with  ritual  precepts. 
The  Sadduceesareinveighed  against  as  unrighteous. 
From  the  vehemence  of  the  denunciations  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Pharisaic  authors  laxity  in  ritual  piety  constituted 
the  essence  of  wickedness;  but  the  Sadducees'  anti- 
national  concessions  to  Home  were  much  more  pro- 
vocative than  their  indifference  to  the  ritual.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that  the   Psalms  of 


Solomon,  like  the  Gospels,  are  partizan  pamphlets, 
in  which  the  shortcomings  of  opponents  are  exag- 
gerated. Kightcousnessas  interpreted  by  the  Phari- 
saic synagogue  embraced  moral  considerations  as 
well  as  ritualistic. 

This  appears  also  from  the  rabbinical  sources. 

Rabbinical  theology  is  never  systematic.    This  must 

be  kept  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  fact 

Rabbinical   that  many  of  the  rabbinical  ooncln- 

'View.        sions  are  mere  hondletic  applications 

of    texts,    illustrating   the   exegetieal 

dexterity  of  their  authors  rather  than  a  fixed  dogma 

of  the  Synagogue.     This  is  true  of  the  rabbinical 

observation  that  at  any  given  period  never  less  than 

thirty  righteous  are  found  in  the  world,  for  whose 

sake  the  world  escapes  destruction  (Tan..  Wayera. 

13.  where  this  conclusion  is  derived  from  the  gema- 
tria  of  n'n'[=3()]).  Another  passage  has  it  that 
one  righteous  man  insures  the  preservation  of  the 
world  (Vonia  38lj).  The  righteous  are  regarded  as 
being  inspired  by  the  "holy  spirit"  (Tan.,  Wayehi, 

14,  where  the  context  clearly  shows  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  dogmatic,  but  homiletie).  The  Slieki- 
nah  rests  upon  them  (Gen.  R.  Ixxxvi.).  In  fact, 
before  sin  entered  into  the  world  the  Shekinah  was 
permanently  dwelling  on  earth.  When  Adam  lapsed 
it  rose,  and  it  continued  to  rise  to  ever  greater 
distances,  proportionate  always  to  the  increase  of 
siu  among  men.  But  it  was  gradually  brought 
back  to  earth  by  the  righteousness  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Levi,  Kehath,  Amram.  and  Jloses 
(Cant.  R.  iii.  11).  The  Patriarchs  and  the  great 
heroes  of  Bible  days  are  considered  to  have  been 
perfectly  righteous  (Sifre  7'2b:  Yalk.  i.  94;  Gen.  R. 
Ixiii.,  xc. ;  Meg.  13b;  Sanh.  lOTa;  Shab.  oGa ;  et  a!.). 

Righteousness  is  dependent  upon  man's  free 
choice.  All  its  future  conditions  are  predetermined 
by  God  at  the  very  conception  of  the  child,  its 
character  alone  excepted  (Tan.,  Pekude).  The  con- 
quest of  the  "yezer  ha-ra'  "  {i.e.,  of  the  inclination 
toward  immorality)  marks  the  righteous  (Ecel. 
R.  iv.  1,^;  Gen.  R.  Ixvii. ;  comp.  Yoma  39a).  In 
this  contention  the  ethical  implications  of  the  rab- 
binical interpretation  of  righteousness  are  patent. 
The  righteous  man  is  godlike  (see  Godliness);  that 
is,  he  is  desirous  of  reflecting  the  attributes  of  God 
(Sotah  14a;  Pesik.  57a).  The  state  of  sin  is  not  in- 
herited. Jlen  might  live  in  perfect  righteousness 
without  "tasting  sin  "(Ecel.  R.  i.  8;  Shah.  55b). 
Children  are  born  sinless  (Ecel.  R.  iii.  2;- Lev.  R. 
vii.).  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Yalk.  i.  36,  106), 
and  Elijah  (Lev.  R.  xxvii.),  among  others,  are  men- 
tioned as  having  gone  through  life  without  yielding 
to  the  yezer  ha-ra'. 

Still,  most  men  are  not  so  strong.  Hence  the  race 
is  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  "zaddikim" 
(the  righteous):  (2)  "benunim"  (the  inditTerent); 
and  (3)  "resha'im  "  (evil-doers).  The  first  and  third 
groups  again  are  divided  into  "perfect"  and  "ordi- 
nary "  righteous  and  evil-doers  ("zad- 
Three  dikimgemurim,  ""resha'im  gemurim," 
Classes  of  and  mere  "zaddikim"  or  "resha'im  "  ; 
Men.  Ber.eib).  Thetirstareunderthedomin- 
iou  of  the  "yezer  ha-tob"  (the  inclina- 
tion to  do  good),  the  third  under  that  of  the  yezer  ha- 
ra'.     Class  two  is  now  in  the  tirst  group  and  anon 
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in  the  third  group.  But  finally  only  the  first  and 
tlie  third  condition  are  recognized.  After  death 
nun  are  judged  either  as  "zaddikim  "  or  a.s  "reslia- 
'ini."  The  ungodly  are  not  buried  with  the  riglit- 
eous  (Sanh.  47a).  The  benunim  arc  respited  from 
Rosh  lia-Shanahto  Yom  ha  Kippurim.  H  tlicy  do  a 
good  deed  in  the  meantime,  they  arc  ranged  with  the 
righteous;  if  they  commit  an  evil  deed,  tliey  are 
ranked  as  ungodly  (R.  H.  16a).  They  are  like  trees 
that  bear  no  fruit  (Tan..  Emor,  17). 

The  "zaddik  gamur"  is  he  who,  like  Abraham, 
Isiiac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel,  fulfils  the  whole  Torali 
from  alef  to  taw  (Shab.  55a;  comp.  Ai.rnA  .\nd 
O.UEGA).  Of  this  order  were  Michael,  Azariah,  and 
Hananiah  (Ta'an.  18b).  It  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
assumed  that  such  truly  righteous  ones  were  alto- 
gether without  blame.  They  may  have  committed 
minor  transgressions  ("  'aberot  kallot  "  ;  Sifre  133a). 
These  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  on  Rosh  lia- 
Shanah  (R.  H.  16b).  They  behold  the  Shekinah  in 
a  clear  mirror  (Suk.  45b).  They  do  not  change, 
while  the  ordinary  zaddikim  are  exposed  to  lapses. 

The  utterly  unrighteous,  or  the  "heavily"  un- 
righteous C'rasha'  hamur"),  are  di.stinct  from  the 
"slightly  "  unrighteous  ("rasha'  kal";  Sanh.  47a). 
The  former  receive  recompense  at  once  for  whatever 
sli.irht  good  they  may  do,  but  are  destined  to  ever- 
lasting perdition.  Esau  is  an  example  (Gen.  R. 
Ixxxii.),  as  are  Balaam  (Tan.,  Balak, 

The  Un-  10),  those  symbolized  by  the  bad  figs 
rig-hteous.  in  Jeremiah's  basket  (Jer.  xxiv. ;  'Er. 
21b),  and  others.  Yet  even  a  rasha' 
gamur  may  repent  and  appear  liefore  his  death  as 
a  zaddik  gamur  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  12;  Num.  R.  x. ;  Ex. 
R.  XV.).' 

Man  is  judged  according  to  the  dominant  charac- 
ter of  his  intentions  and  deeds  (Kid.  40b).  If  the 
majority  of  them  are  righteous  he  is  accounted  a 
zaddik;  but  if  they  are  otherwise,  or  if  even  a  few 
partake  of  the  nature  of  gross  crimes  and  immorali- 
ties, he  is  adjudged  a  rasha'  (see  Sifre  51b).  Far 
from  encouraging  self-righteousness,  rabbinical 
theology  warns  each  to  regard  himself  as  part  good 
and  part  bad,  and  then  to  deterndne  his  own  rank  by 
adding  to  his  good  deeds  (Kid.  40a).  Intention  and 
the  underlying  motive  are  decisive  for  the  quality 
of  an  act  in  a  good  man,  while  a  good  deed  done 
by  an  ungodly  man  is  reckoned  in  his  favor,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  motive  (Kid.  39b).  Y'et  it 
is  certainly  unwarrantable  to  twist  these  largely  ex- 
egetical  fancies  of  the  Rabbis  into  proofs  of  rigid  dog- 
mat  ic  positions.  The  good  act  is  considered  a  "  miz- 
wah,"  a  divine  command:  but  still  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment of  righteousness  is  not  ignored.  Calculations 
of  reward  and  penalty  are  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  God's  intentions  (Deut.  R.  vi.).  The  Kabbis  as- 
sume that  reward  will  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  good  deed,  and  punishment  that  of  an  evil 
deed.  Y'et  this  causal  relation  is  apprehended  as 
being  involved  in  God's  grace  (Tan.,  Etl.iannen,  3); 
even  Aliraham  could  not  do  without  God's  grace 
(Gen.  R.  Ix.). 

This  thought  underlies  also  the  Talmudic-rabbin- 
ical  concept  of  "zekut."  •■ZaUai."a  term  designa- 
ting the  innocent,  or  guiltless,  the  contrary  of  "hay- 
yab,"  the  guilty  party  in  a  suit,  gradually  assumed 


the  meaning  of  "?addik."  The  zekut,  therefore, 
primarily,  is  one's  righteousness.  But  the  "right- 
eousness of  the  fathers"  ("zekut 
Idea  of  al)ot"),orofa"righteousman,"iscred- 
"  Zekut."  ited  with  the  effect  of  helping  others 
and  their  descendants,  though  those 
so  benefited  have  no  claim,  through  theirown  merit, 
to  the  benefit.  In  strict  justice,  each  should  be 
judged  according  to  his  merits.  But  God's  mercy 
permits  man  to  be  judged  by  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  goodness  which  exists  in  the  world  in  an  age,  in 
a  family.  As,  owing  to  the  righteous,  the  sum  of 
goodness  is  sufficient,  the  less  good  is  granted  more 
than  his  due.  The  technical  term  used  in  this  con- 
nection is  "  ma'aleh  'al  "  (hif'i  lof  "  'alah  "),  meaning 
"to  tax  in  favor  of"  (see  Weber.  "Judi.sche  Theolo- 
gie,"  pp.  290  et  neq. ;  Weber,  however,  misappre- 
hends the  whole  matter  and  twists  it  into  a  theolog- 
ical s}'steni  with  a  strong  note  of  Pauline  dogmatics). 
The  solidarity  of  the  race  is  ba.sic  to  the  notion,  not 
the  idea  of  God's  justice  as  exacting,  measuring, 
calculating;  for  God's  grace  and  mercy  areinvolved 
in  the  conception  ("midilat  ha-rahamim  "). 

As  human  righteousness  is  a  reflection  of  God's, 
it  includes  necessarily  love  for  others.  This  con- 
sideration basso  strongly  influenced  the  Jewish  mind 
that  the  word  "zedakah"  (righteousness)  has  as- 
sumed the  meaning  of  "alms,"  "char- 
Identified  ity."  "Gcmilut  hasadim "  (philan- 
with  thropy  in  its  widest  sense)  is  another 
Charity,  expression  of  the  righteous  man's  inner 
life  (Tan.,  Mishpatim,  9;  Lev.  R. 
xxvii. :  Tan.,  Emor,  5  [illustrated  bv  Moses};  Tan., 
Ki  Tabo,  1 ;  comp.  Eccl.  R.  vi.  6;  Tail..  Wayakhel,  1). 
Why  the  righteous  suffer  is  one  of  the  j)roblenis 
the  Rabbis  attempt  to  solve.  The  perfectly  right- 
eous do  not  suffer;  the  less  perfect  do  (Bcr.  7a). 
Under  the  law  of  solidarity  the  latter  often  suffer 
for  the  sinsof  others,  and  therefore  save  others  from 
suffering  (Ex.  R.  xliii. ;  Pesik.  1.54a).  Where  the 
nature  of  suffering  is  individual,  it  is  assumed  to  be 
a  punishment  for  some  slight  transgression  with  a 
view  to  insure  to  the  righteous  a  fidler  rewar<I  in 
the  world  to  come  (Pesik.  161a;  Ilor.  10b).  Or  it 
may  be  probationary,  and  as  such  a  signal  manifes- 
tation of  divine  favor  (Sanh.  101b;  Shab.  .53b; 
Ta'an.  11a;  Gen.  R.  xxxiii.).  The  death  of  the 
righteous  works  atonement  for  their  people  (Tan., 
Ahare  Mot.  7;  M.  K.  28a).  God  allows  the  right- 
eous man  time  to  repent  and  to  attain  his  full  meas- 
ure of  good  deeds  before  He  sends  tleath  (Ecil.  R. 
V.  11).  The  most  truly  righteous  either  escape 
death  altogether  (e.ij.,  En.nn  ;  Esocii).  or  it  meets 
them  as  a  kiss  imprinted  on  their  lips  by  G(m1.  as 
with  .\braham.  Isiiac.  .lacob.  Moses,  Aaron,  Miriam 
(B.  B.  17a;  Y'alk.  i.  42).  Death  for  the  righteous  is 
also  a  release  from  the  struggle  with  the  Inclination 
to  do  wrong  (Gen.  R.  \\X  Dead,  they  still  live 
(Ber.  18a).  They  are  like  pearis.  which  retain  their 
preciousness  wherever  they  are  (Meg.  1.5a). 

The  coming  of  the  righteous  into  the  worid  is  a 
boon  to  it;  their  departure  therefrom  a  loss  (Sanh. 
113a).  The  ungodly  are  sentenced  to  stay  in  Ge- 
henna twelve  months;  then  they  are  released  at 
the  intercession  of  the  righteous  (YaH?.  Shim'oui. 
to  Mai.  .593).     In  Gan  'Eden.  God  will  dance  with 
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the  righteous  (Tn'fin.  31fi) :  there  they  will  sing  God  s 
prnise  (Ex.  H.  vii.).  Hcsunection  is  reserved  for 
llic  righteous  nlone  (Gcii.  H.  xiii. ;  Tirmi.  7a).  la 
"  the  world  to  he  "  the  righteous  sit  with  crowns  on 
their  heads  and  ddiirht  in  the  radiancy  of  the  SIk  ki- 
nah  (Ber.  I7a).  Thev  partake  of  Leviathan  (Pesilj. 
18Sh;  15.  15.  74b).  Their  crowns  are 
Fate  of  the  those  tliat  were  worn  at  Sinai  (Sanh. 
Righteous.  111b:   Shab.  88a).     The  n^mc  V2t' 

of  Ps.  xvi.  11  is  read  mnac  yac' 

("seven  ").  and  is  taken  to  refer  to  the  seven  classes 
of  righteous  that  enjoy  God's  glory  (Sifre  67a). 

The  "riiihteous"  are  often  identified  with  Israel, 
and  the  "ilngodly  "  with  the  heathen,  non-Israelites 
(Tan.,  Bemidbar.  19;  Lev.  H.  xiii.  1).  But  this 
should  not  bo  taken  as  a  general  rule.  The  non- 
Israelites  of  whom  the  Rabbis  had  knowledge  were 
Romans,  whose  cruelty  and  profligacy  made  "non- 
Israelite"  and  "ungodly"  exchangeable  terms. 
Still,  righteous  ones  are  found  among  "  the  nations  " 
(e.g.,  Noah,  Jetliro;  see  Proselyte),  and  thes(^ 
righteous  will  have  a  share  in  the  kingdom  to  come 
(Tos.  Sanh.  xiii.). 

Thus  righteousness  was  not  a  privilege  of  the 
Jew ;  it  was  rather  an  obligation.  As  Ju(hiism  does 
not  teach  original  sin  its  views  on  righteousness 
have  no  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  (see 
Atonement).  The  Jewish  prayer-book,  the  depos- 
itory of  the  faith  of  Israel,  contains  as  a  part  of  the 
morning  liturgy :  "  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  not  in 
reliance  upon  our  righteous  deeds  do  we  lay  our 
supplications  before  Thee,  but  trusting  in  Thy  mani- 
fold mercies."  This  sunuuarizes  the  doctrine  of 
the  Synagogue  upon  the  subject.  Righteousness  is 
a  duty  which  brings  no  privileges.  Self-righteous- 
ness is  not  the  key-note  of  Israel's  confession.  Sim- 
ply as  descendants  of  Abraham  is  it  incumbent  upon 
Israel  to  proclaim  the  Shenia'.  The  modern  Jewish 
connotation  of  righteousness  carries  an  ethical  (both 
personal  and  social),  not  a  liturgical  emphasis. 

E.  G.  II. 

RIGHT  OF  "WAY  :  The  law  in  general  distin- 
guishes between  the  right  of  private  way  (that  is, 
A's  right  to  pass  over  a  certain  strip  of  B's  land)  and 
that  of  public  way  (the  right  of  everybody  to  jiass 
over  a  strip  of  land  which  mayor  may  not  be  pri- 
vate property  otherwise) ;  and  the  Flehrew  law 
recognizes  a  third  and  broader  right  of  way,  that 
referring  to  the  king's  highway  or  to  the  way  to  the 
grave. 

Under  Sale  oI''  L.vn'D  cases  are  stated  in  which 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  vendor's  land  does  or  does  nut 
confer  on  the  purchaser  a  right  of  way  over  the 
residue.  But  the  law  recognizes  generally  the 
"right  of  way  from  necessity":  that  is.  where  one 
man's  property  is  surrounded  by  that  of  another, 
the  former  is  entitled  to  means  of  access  and  egress. 
Assuming  this  principle,  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  vi.  .'j, 
6)  says: 

"  It t^  who  owns  ji  t'lstem  Insiileof  anotlicr  nuin's  iKuiso.  should 
po  in  and  come  out  at  tlic  usual  hour  when  men  ronu-andpo; 
iienni  not  brinp  his  t)ea.sls  in  and  water  them  at  the  cistern,  hut 
he  must  draw  the  water  and  give  them  drink  outside  the  liouse  ; 
and  each  of  the  two  owners  must,  make  for  himself  a  key  [to  the 
cistern].  He  who  has  a  garden  witliin  ttiat  of  another  should 
go  in  and  come  out  at  the  usual  hour  when  men  come  and  go  : 
he  has  no  light  to  hrlng  produce-buyers  inside,  nor  to  pass  over 


Into  anotherfleld  [butonly  to  the  highway].  The  outside  owner 
may  sow  the  path  [so  as  to  have  nuirks  of  ownership].  If  the 
outside  owner  has  liy  agreement  given  (to  the  insider]  a  path 
on  the  side,  the  inside  owner  may  pass  in  and  out  whi'U  lu; 
chooses,  and  nuiy  take  merchants  in  ti>  huy :  yet  he  may  not 
pass  from  his  garden  to  another  fleld  :  and  neither  party  may 
put  seed  ill  Uk  patli." 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary 
the  width  of  a  private  way  is  four  cubits  (/*.  7),  this 
width  being  deemed  sullicient  for  an  ass  with  his 
load(B.  n.  100a). 

A  public  way  is  aciiuiied  by  usage.     Mere  walk- 
ing forwanl  and  backward  across  the  strip  is  not 
enough:    there   must   be  some  occu- 

Public  iiancy  by  "  the  many  "  ("  ha-i'abbim  "), 
Way.  such  as  treading  the  soil  down  into  a 
hard  road,  or  artilicially  leveling  it. 
No  particidar  length  of  time  is  mentioned  for  ma- 
turing the  public  right.  Where  the  owner  of  vine- 
yards leaves  a  vacant  strip  between  fences,  he  gives 
an  implied  permission  to  walk  on  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  jniblic  begins  to  do  so  the  strip  stands  dedi- 
cated as  a  highway.  When  a  highway  is  once  ac- 
fjuired  by  the  public,  the  owner  Ciin  not  resume  ex- 
clusive rights:  hence  should  he,  with  the  intention 
of  retaking  a  public  way  running  over  the  middle 
of  his  field,  dedicate  a  strip  on  one  side  of  it,  the 
public  will  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  both  ways. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  Jlishnab  (I.e.),  a  public  way 
should  be  sixteen  cubits  in  width  :  but  a  haraita  dis- 
tinguishes thus:  a  way  from  one  city  to  anotlier 
shoulil  be  eight  cubits  in  width  :  a  way  for  the  many 
(probably,  one  on  which  people  fi-om  several  cities 
meet,  a  trunk-road)  should  have  a  width  of  sixteen 
cubits:  and  the  road  running  to  tlie  cities  of  refuge 
thirty-two  cubits  (.see  Deut.  .xix.  3).  The  streets  of 
a  city  arc  public  highways  and  as  such  a  part  of  the 
public  domain  (see  Domain,  Pini.ic). 

The  king's  highway,  that  is,  the  way  which  he 
has  the  right  to  lay  out  for  the  use  of  his  army,  is 
not  limited  in  width  ("has  no  measure";  B.  B.  vi.  7; 
Sanh.  ii.  4),  and  he  may,  to  open  the  road,  tear  down 
fences  and  other  obstructions. 

The  way  to  the  grave  also  "has  no  measure"  (B. 
B.  vi.  7);  that  is,  those  who  carry  or  follow  the  bier 
may,  when  they  find  it  necessary,  go  to  the  right  or 
left,  so  as  toi-each  the  place  for  burial  without  need- 
less delay.  But  while  they  have  not,  like  the  com- 
mander of  troops  in  the  field,  the  right  to  tear  down 
fences  (they  must  climb  over  theiu),  they  may  tread 
on  fields  and  meadows. 

No  one  should  throw  stones  from  bis  private  land 

into  the  highway,  nor  should  any  one  tunnel  or  dig 

cisterns  or  cellars  under  it:    but  one 

Mis-  may,  for  the  benefit  of  the  iniblic,  dig 

cellaneous    a  cistern  in  the  highway. 

Corollaries.       One  whose  house  or  other  building 

abuts  on  the  highway  may  not  erect 

over  it  balconies  or  pi-ojecting  stories,  unless  they 

he  high  enough  to  allow  a  camel  with  its  rider  to 

pass  below :  nor  of  such  a  size  as  to  darken  the 

highway.     Where  one  buys  a  court  of  which   the 

balconies  or  projecting  stories  are  by  prescription 

("hazakah")  over  the  public  way,  he  may  rebuild 

them  when  they  fall  down.    Where  a  tree  leans  over 

the  highway  the  owner  must  trim  it,  to  leave  room 

for  a  camel  and  rider  to  pass  under  its  branches. 
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It  is  unlawful  to  leave  wetterl  clay  for  any  k-ngtli 
of  time  on  the  liighway,  or  to  muUe  bricks  on  it; 
lint  mortar  for  building  a  house  may  \k  left  by  the 
side  of  it.  "Where  one  prepares  stones  for  a  build- 
ing, lie  may  not  let  them  lie  on  tlie  liighway  for  an 
indetluite  time,  but  should  use  tliem  at  once. 
Whoever  acts  against  these  rules  is  liable  for 
the  full  damage  aiising  from  his  act  (the  words 
rendered  "  highway  "  arc  "reshut  ha-rabbim,"  j.c, 
"pulilic  domain  ").  See  B.  K.  50b;  B.  B.  ii.  13;  iii. 
8,  Gila;  also  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen  Mishpat,  s^  417. 

The  Talmud  does  not  indicate  any  procedure  by 
which  the  commonwealth  may  expropriate  the 
owners  of  land  in  order  to  acquire  public  highways: 
nor  does  it  prescribe  any  form  of  dedication  for 
roads  antl  streets. 
B:ni.ior.RAPHT:  Malmonides,  Yail,  Mekinih,rh.l.,x\\.:  Shnt- 

K.  r.  '  ■  .         L.  N.  D. 

BIGOTZ,  MOSES.     See  CoNcouD.\^■CE,     Tal- 

.Mriuc.M,. 

RIME  :  The  early  Hebrews  have  been  credited 
with  the  knowledge  and  use  of  rime.  Judali  Pro- 
vencal, according  to  Azariah  dci  Rossi  ("Me'or 
'Enayim,"  v.),  considered  Hebrew  poetry  the  mother 
of  al!  other  poetries,  so  that  in  adopting  the  poetic 
forms  of  other  peoples  the  Jews  received  back  from 
them  what  they  had  given  long  before.  Samuel 
Archevolti  (" 'Arugat  ha-Bosem,"  xx.\ii.  112,  Ven- 
ice, 1602)  argues  that  rime  and  meter  existed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  were  not  fully  developed;  while 
Moses  ibn  Habib  assumes  their  use  in  e.xtra-Biblicid 
Hebrew  poetry  contemporaneous  with  tlie  Bible, 
ba.sing  this  view  upon  the  rimed  epitaph  of  the  al- 
leged general  of  King  Amaziah,  for  wliich  see  Jew. 
ExCYC.  i.  487b.  Of  modern  writers  who  attribute 
an  important  part  to  rime  in  the  composition  of  the 
01<1  Testament  may  be  mentioned  E.  Kenss  ("  Di(; 
Gesch.  derlleiligeu  Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments," 
§  125,  Brunswick,  1881 ;  comp.  ahso  Herzog-Plitt, 
•'  Real-Encyc."  v.  678 ;  and  E.  Kautzsch,  "  Die  Poesie 
iind  Poetischcn  Biichcrdes  Alten  Testaments,"  p.  8, 
Tubingen  and  Leipsic,  1903). 

It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that  rime,  i.e., 
the  correspondence  in  sound  of  word-endings,  did 
not  attain  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
In  the  Old  imjiortance  of  a  formal  principle  of 
Testament,  poetry,  or  of  a  device  of  style  in  gen- 
eral. The  agreement  in  terminal 
sounds  of  parallel  lines  (as  in  Gen.  iv.  23;  E.\.  xv.  2; 
Dcut.  xxxii.  2,  6;  Judges  xiv.  18,  xvi.  24;  I  Sam. 
xviii.  7;  Isa.  xxvi.  31;  Ps.  ii.  3,  vi.  2,  viii.  fi;  Prov. 
V.  15;  Job  X,  10, 17)  can  not  be  considered  as  an  or- 
ganic element  of  composition,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
grammatical  congruence  and,  besides,  through  any 
lengthy  poem  the  assonances  are  not  introduceil 
with  consistency  (not  even  in  Lam.  v.).  Cases  in 
which  the  rime  extends  to  stem-syllables  (as  Gen. 
i.  2;  Josh.  viii.  12;  II  Sam.  xxii.  8;  Isa.  xxiv.  4)  are 
few  and  far  lietwecn  and,  with  rare  exceptions  (Ps. 
Iv.  8;  Prov.  iv.  0,  xxii.  10;  Job  xxviii.  16),  do  not 
stand  at  the  end  of  corresponding  lines. 

But  those  rimes  that  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment show  the  adaptability  of  Hebrew  to  this 
device;  and  the  parallelism  of  clauses  in  Old  Testa- 
ment elevated  diction  nuist  have  suggested  the  use 


of  parallelism  of  sound,  or  rime,  wlien  once  Ijad  been 
awakened  through  contact  with  other  literatures  the 
sense  (if  the  beauty  find  necessity  of  externally 
marking  of!  thought-complexes  into  symmetrical 
groups. 

Wliat  has  been  said  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in 

substance  applical)le  to  the  compositions  of  the  Tal- 

nuidic   period   also.     The  few   rimed 

In  Tal-       rules,  proverbial  phrases,  and  incanta- 

mudic  and   tions  scattered   through  the   Talmud 

Post-         (Her.  44b,   Ola,   02a;    Ket.   G21);   Pes. 

Talmudic     114a;  etc.)  do  not  justify  the  siippo.si- 

Times.  tion  of  intentional  use  of  the  rime  (If. 
Brody,  in  his  edition  of  Immanuel 
Francis' "Metek  Sefatayim,"  p.  33,  Cracow,  1892). 
None  of  the  portions  of  the  liturgy  rpioted  or  indi- 
cated  in  the  Talmud  (lier.  4b,  lib.  281),  29a,  .59b;  K. 
II.  32a;  Yoma  87b;  Pes.  116a,  b;  etc.).  nor  any  of 
the  few  lyric  pieces  pnservcd  in  it  (Suk.  51b,  .53a; 
M.  K.  25b;  Ta'an.  3Ia;  Ket.  104a),  has  even  the 
flectional  rime. 

The  sphere  in  which  rime  first  appears  as  an  es- 
sential element  is  that  of  the  liturgical  productions 
of  the  geonic  period.  As  inauguralorsof  it  are  gen- 
erally considered  Yannai  and  especially  his  disciple 
Eleazarha-Kalir  (comp.  S.  I).  Luzzatto  in  his  "  Mobe 
le-Mal.izor  ke-Minhag  Bene  Roma,"  p.  8,  Leghorn, 
1856;  Graetz,  "Hist,  of  the  Jew.s,"  iii.  116,  Phila- 
delphia, 1903).  In  Babylonia  the  first  to  employ 
rime  were  Saadia  Gaon  (892-9-12),  in  his  poem  on 
the  letters  of  the  Torah,  and  his  Aziiakot  and 
agenda,  and  Hai  Gaon  (939-1038),  in  his  ".Musjir 
Haskel."  In  Italy  the  new  form  of  poetry  was  first 
adopted  by  Shabbeihai  ben  Abraham  Donnolo 
(913-982)  in  the  prologue  to  his  "Tahkemoni." 
and  by  Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  author  of  the  '"Aruk" 
(11th  cent.).  Of  the  Africans  may  be  mentioned 
Duuash  b.  Labrat  (10th  cent.)  and  Habbenu  Nissim 
(Uth  cent.).  In  Spain  Samuel  ha-Xagid  (99:5- 
1055)  introduced  rime  into  non-liturgical  poetry  also, 
as  in  his  "Ben  Jlishle."  In  the  Franco-German 
school  Gershon,  the  "Light  of  the  Captivity" 
(960-1040),  and  Rashi  (104(1-1104)  sjjnctioned  it  "by 
use.  Owing  to  the  intiuenee  of  Aral)ic  poetry  and 
the  weight  of  Kalir's  example,  and  facilitated  by 
the  identity  of  the  sufHxes  in  Hebrew,  the  use  of 
rime  spread  rapidly,  extending  even  to  titles  and 
prefaces  of  books;  and  it  has  remained  the  dominant 
form  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  the  present  day.  Hime- lex- 
icons were  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  verse-makers, 
examples  of  which  are:  "Sharshot  Gablut  "  by  Sol- 
omon di  Oliveira  (Amsterdam.  1665);  "Sefer  Yad 
Haruzinr"  by  Gerson  Hefez  (Venice,  1705);  "Imre 
No'ash "  by  Solomon  b.  Meshullam  Dafisa:  and 
"Clavis  Poeseos  Sacra',"  etc.,  by  Ilieronymus  Avia- 
nus  (Leipsic,  1027). 

The  Hebrew  tern\  for  rime  is  "haruz  "  (properly, 

"string"  of  pearls  [Cant.  i.  10]  or  of  other  things 

[Hul.    95b];    in   a  transferred   sense, 

Prosody  of  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  8;  Lev.  R.  xvi.  4;  etc.). 

the  Rime.    It  is  flrsf  used  in  this  sense  by  Gabirol 

(1021-58).     Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (1093- 

1167)  applies  it  to  the  entire  verse  (comp.  I).  Rosiu, 

"  Keiine  und  Gedichte  des  Abraham  ibn  Esra."i.  13, 

Breslau,  1887-89),  and  Dunasli  (in  his  "  U'-Dore.'^li 

ha  Hokmot")  to  poetry  as  opposed  to  prose.     As 
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the  rime  is  nitlier  for  the  ear  limn  for  the  eye,  -;- 
rimes  with  ^-,  —with  --,  1  with"^;  and  so 
also  of  consonants.  D  with  tT;  the  former  letter, 
however,  does  not  rime  with  V  or  K',  nor  does  3  with 
n  an<l  3.  or  3  with  p,  etc.  Ibii  K/.ra,  in  liis  com- 
menUtry  on  Eecl.  v.  1.  eensures  Kalir  among  other 
reasons"  for  riming  K  with  j;.  3  «itli  V  "  '"sl'er  "  wilh 
'•'asser,"  etc.  (comp.  also  "BikUure  ha-'Illim,"  PP- 
«r,  105.  119.  Vienna,  1829). 

Therimeisealled:  (1)  "  'Ober,"  that  is,  "  passable." 
"admissible."  when  only  the  vowels  find  final  letters 
of  the  riming  words  are  identieal:  T13  with  '^D^2^. 
^iD^  with  niB*.  This,  as  also  the  (U'eiionul  rime,  is 
found  in  proverbs  and  rules,  in  prayers,  and  in  other 
rimed  prose.     Thus  Ibn  Ezra  hus  the  epigram  ; 

nc^  1^2  iisnn  ."'N  a'CT  on  '3 
.-nc^cn  V1.S3  ii^'n  rn' 

(2)  "Ra'uy"  =  "correct,  ""perfect,"  when  the  initial 
consonants  also  of  the  last  syllables  are  identical: 
^DX  with  npE>.  This  is  the  most  usual  form  of 
rime,  especially  iu  the  piyyiitim.  (3)  "  Meshubbali." 
when  the  initial  consonants  of  the  penult  also  aie 
identical:  D'"l33  with  Dn3C"-  Jndali  alHarizi  some- 
times has  a  perfect  assdiiaiice  of  the  riming  words: 
e.ff.,  I'SIID^  with  ;'3t,"ni.  etc.  The  rime  is  faulty  where 
line  of  the  riming  words  has  the  accent 
Classifica-  ou  the  last  syllabic  ("' mi-lera' "),  the 
tion.  other  on  the  penult  ("mi-le'el  "):  D'D 

with  D"n-  If  both  wordsareaccented 
on  the  penult  the  rime  must  extend  to  both  of  the 
last  vowels. 

The  repetition  of  the  whole  word  was  admissible 
only  at  the  end  of  strophes,  chiefly  in  ISiblical 
phrases.  It  is  also  founcl  in  the  ]iiyyiitnn  of  the 
Franco-German  school,  which  was  in  general  far  be- 
liind  the  Spanish  in  the  use  of  rime.  So  in  the 
piyyut  "Meiek  ba-.Mishpat "  for  Uosh  ha-Shanah, 
"Akashtah  Kesel "  for  Shemiiii  Azeret.  "  Az  Hob 
Nissim,"  ascribed  to  Yaimai,  in  the  Seder,  etc. 

A  poem  is  called  "kasliur"  =  "bound."  when  the 
rime  occurs  only  at  the  close  of  the  verse-lines  (the 
"soger");  "hazuy  "  =  "halved,"  when  also  the  henii- 
sticlis  rime;  and  "  mehiiUak  "  =  "divided."  "cut 
up."  when  each  line  rimes  in  itself  and  with  its  ]iaral- 
lel  line,  as  in  the  following  example  from  Gabirol : 

■i'7'  I'N  'U'^.i';'    .D'^iiiN  o>3"ii  .D>">niB'  'yi_i  .a'"i'i;"v  ''T?' 
.T-;i"i  ijn';'  .o'u'iin  'V-''  ■^'U'ti  'rn''i  .a-ram  '"^'^p 

Cognate  to  this  latter  inner  rime  is  the  so-called 
echo  rime,  in  which  the  terminal  rimes  reecho,  as  it 
were,  the  preceding  word  (a  kind  of  epanastrophe). 
It  was  favored  in  the  elegy,  r.f/..  in  that  of  Joseph 
b.  Solomon  ibn  Yaliya  on  Solomon  b.  Adret  (begin- 
ning of  the  lltli  cent.): 

O'l.-J  O'l'is  I'p  Pnri  -iB>in,  etc. 

It  was  also  affected  by  the  great  Palestinian  payye- 
tan  Samuel  Nagara  (16th  cent.). 

The  employment  of  a  [day  upon  words  is  found 
in  the  homonyuious  poems,  called  by  the  Arabic 
name    "tajnis."    in    llelirew    "shir    nizniad  "    (Al- 


Harizi, "Tal.ikemoni,"  33),  or,  more  appropriately, 

"shir    shittufe    ha-millot."     The    lines    close  with 

wolds  identical  in  sound,  but  of  differ- 

Play  upon   ent,    sometimes    opposite,    meaning. 

Words.       Moses  ibn  Ezra  (1U7U-1 1:!8)  especially 

developed   this   device  in   his  "Sefer 

'Anak,"  or   "Tarshish"  (comp.  Tobias  Lewenstein, 

"Prolegomena  zu  Moses  ibn  Esra's  '  ISuch  des  Taj- 

nis,'"  ilalle,  189:3): 

Tri  yn-.'-'^.-  '^y  N-ji^i  n.nri  jnn  ''■i;-!  naij 

■'  When  the  voice  of  tlie  turtle,  O  friend,  Is  heard  then  the  vin- 
la(re  season  is  arrived. 
Leave  oH  (luurrelins  !    Drink  and  cry,  'Down  with  every  ty- 
rant I '  "  —Lewenstein,  ib,  p.  71. 

The  correspondence  of  the  rimes  within  the 
.strophe  is  as  varied  in  Hebrew  as  in  other  languages. 
The  scheme  "aa,"  "bb,"  etc.  ("haruzim  inehub- 
bariin  ").  is  the  simplest  one.  In  the  liturgical  poems 
the  rime  usually  changes  after  four  lines.  But 
sometimes  one  and  the  same  rime  runs  through  a 
whole  jioem,  as  in  some  of  the  "  hosha'not,"  "kinot." 
etc.  In  the  azhaiot  a  single  rime  is  carried  on 
through  hundreds  of  lines.  Thus  the  azharot  of  the 
Karaite  Judah  b.  Elijah  (10th  cent.)  consists  of  612 
lines,  all  ending  in  "-rim,"  and  Judah  Gibbor's 
poem  "  Minliat  Yehudah  "  (IGtli  cent.)  is  composed 
of  1,G13  verses  with  the  same  termination.  In  the 
non-liturgical  iioetry  such  rime  is  illustrated  in  the 
diwans  of  Al-I.Iarizi  anil  Iinmannel  the  Honian 
(1270-1330;  conip.  al.so  "J.  Q.  R."  x.  431).  Alter- 
nate rimes  ("haruzjin  meshuUabim  "),  "abab,"  etc., 
unknown  in  the  European  literatures  before  the 
twelfth  century,  were  used  in  Hebrew  poetry  as 
early  as  the  ninth.  Rime  enclosed  within  another 
("haruzim  nifradim").  "abba."  and  many  other  ar- 
rangements are  employed  by  one  and  the  same  poet. 

What  may  be  termed  a  poem  wilh  composite 
strophes  is  one  iu  which  the  first  three  lines  of  each 
strophe  have  a  common  rime,  while  the  fourth 
lines,  consisting  usually  of  Biblical  phrases,  have  a 
different  rime;  this  is  exemidified  in  the  poem  of 
twelve  strophes  by  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  of  which  the 
first  two  are  as  follows: 


•>)N-I3 

'n 

^« 

'js  'n 

ir 

Nl 

'.!«?: 

s'' 

T 

>m  nixn 

nnana  ^ 

3   N13 

notrai 

ns 

.'3 

nn'^y;.  ixn 

•iz 

BiBi.ioc.RAPHT  :  In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  ihe  nr- 
liele.  J.  L.  Benzeh.  T<iliiiiiil  Laslmn  'I  Ini.  S  :!7S:  I.  M.  Ciisa- 
nowli'z.  Pai'ononiiisiii  in  tin-  ithi  Tt'statiwul ,  p[>.  s.  :i:t.  ilos- 
lon,  1S94:  Anania  ('"--n,  .s./.r  /,'»o/i  ll<uUi>i1nih.  \\\\  I  L'1. 
Tlep;(3:io.  1832;  Franz  Itelitzscli.  Zur  il<srli.  lU  r  JinliscUfii 
Pnesie,  mm  Ahst-tiiu-^s  tirr  lIiUi\itn  SihrH'li  n  Alttit  litni- 
rleK  hh  nuf  .(iV  .Y.  »/.-.(.•  y.i  it.  pp.  s.  12'i.  132. 137, 1.eipsie.  |s:iii; 
I,.  Dukes.  \fi}iiil  Krdumiiii.  p.  11 ;  idem,  in  Dir  ( frii  iit.  iv.. 
cols.  :i-Vi.  r)li);vii..iYil.  4fifl:  s.  L.  Gordon,  Tmat  lia-Snintt. 
p.  117,  Warsaw.  ISX):.':  David  Kanfmann.  in  Zcil.  flii-  llilir. 
llibl.  i.  3:.',  Berlin.  ISWi :  Kd.  KOnip.  StiliKtik.  Itlirturih.  I'n- 
f-iik  in  rtezud  fnif  die  Tlihlischr  Littryatnr  Komji/ifti- 
lipisch  J)iir<irsl'Vt.  pp.  asil.  a29.'.i.Vi.  Lelpsie.  liXXl:  A.  Neu- 
liauer.  ilrtrln  I  hn-Sliii-.  pp.  (i.  IS  ;  I'oznanski.  liritrilge  ziir 
Geaih.  ilir  Jhiir.  Sinitclniiioictischaft.  ISW.  1.  :K:  J.  (i. 
Sonnner.  Dihii.irhr  AhlnincJlvniHti,  p.  S.5.  Bonn.  ISiti:  Stein- 
I       Schneider, /I!(ii,st7ic  Littcratur,  in  ICrseli  and  tiruber,  Enriic. 
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section  ii.,  p^irt  27,  p.  422  (Krmlish  transl.,  Jewish  Liteniture 
frnm  III,  ■•III  t(j  Uie  lath  Cniliiru.  p.  151,  Londim,  IKV; :  He- 
brew, Siilnit  i'i.sra«(,  p.  2iy,  Warsaw,  l»it7);  J,  (i.  Wenrich. 
JJc  PneMiia HchraicmAlnuc  Arabica; Inilolc Cammctitatiu, 
p.  242,  Leipsic,  1843 ;  Zunz,  S.  P.  p.  8B,  Berlin,  IM"). 

T.  I.    JI.    C. 

RIMINI :  Italian  town  situated  on  the  Adriatic, 
about  38  miles  cast -southeast  of  Forli.  It  is  noted 
as  the  place  where  Gerslion  Sou<!ino  produced  a 
number  of  works  in  the  period  l.i21  to  1.536.  Here 
he  printed  the  third  and  rarest  edition  of  the  "Sid- 
dur  Koinagna"  (1.521),  Joseph  Albo's  '"Ikkarim" 
(1.522),  liahya  on  the  Pentateuch  (1.524-26),  and 
IJashi's  commentary  (1.536)  as  well  as  the  "  Agur  " 
<if  Jacob  b.  Judah  Landau  (for  a  complete  list  see 
.So^■cI^'o). 

BIBLIOGKAPHY:  Steinschnekler,  Cat.  BmlL  col.  3055. 

J. 
KIMMON  (jiD-l  =  "pomegranate'"):  1.  Town  of 
the  trilie  of  Zebulun,  on  the  northeast  frontier  (Josh. 
xix.  13,  U.  v.);  ihe  Septuagiut  renders  it,  more  cor- 
rectly, "Himonah."  Probably  it  is  identical  with  the 
Le vite  city  of  Ilimmon  (R.  V.  "  Rinimono  "  ;  I  Chron. 
vi.  77),  which  was  given  to  the  children  of  Jlerari, 
and  which,  misspelled  "Dimnah,"  is  probably  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  xxi.  35.  It  would,  in  the  latter 
case,  correspond  to  the  present  Al-Kummaiiah,  on 
thi^  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Al-Battof,  about 
10  kilometers  north  of  Nazareth,  where  traces  of  old 
buildings  are  found. 

2.  Sela'  ha-Rimmon  :  Place,  in  the  desert  east 
of  the  territory  of  Lienjamin,  wjiere  GOO  defeated  Ben- 
jamites  found  refuge  ("  the  rock  Rimmon  "  ;  Judges 
x.\.  47,  xxi.  13).  It  corres[ionds,  perhaps,  to  the 
jiresent  village  of  Rimman,  mentioned  by  Kusebius, 
and  lying  18  kilometers  northeast  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  En-rimmon  :  City  of  Judah,  referred  to  in 
Keh.  xi.  29.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  Josh,  x  v.  32,  xix. 
7  (R.  v.),  and  I  Chron.  iv.  32,  as  is  shown  by  the  Sep- 
tuagiut readings  "Eromoth  "  and  "Eremmon"and 
by  the  "  Ercmbon  "  of  the  "  Onomasticon  "  of  Euse- 
bius,  although  in  tlie.se  passages  the  Hebrew  text 
mentions  Ain  and  Rimmon  separately.  According 
to  Josh.  XV.  32,  the  city  was  included  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah,  although  Josh.  xix.  7  places  it  in  that 
of  Simeon.  In  Zech.  xiv.  10  it  is  designated,  under 
the  name  of  "  Rimmon,"  as  the  southern  limit  of  the 
mountain  district.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  city 
lay  sixteen  Roman  miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis 
(IJaet  Jibrin);  it  is  represented,  therefore,  by  the 
modern  Al-Ramamin,  27  kilometers  southeast  of  Baet 
Jil>rin. 

4.  Rimmon-parez  :  One  of  the  encampments  of 
the  Israelites  during  the  journey  in  the  desert  (Num. 
xxxiii.  19  et  serj.). 

K.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

RIMOS  (REMOS),  MOSES:  Physician,  poet, 
and  martyr;  born  at  Palnia,  JIajorca,  about  1406; 
died  at  Palermo  1430.  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
Moses  Rimos  who  was  known  by  the  name  "El  Per- 
paminero  "  =  "the  parchment  manufacturer."  and 
who,  in  1391,  was  baptized  in  Palma,  assuming  the 
name  "Raimund  Bartholomeu."  According  to 
Zunz,  Moses  Rimos  was  also  a  gnuidson  of  tlie  Moses 
Rimos  who,  as  is  authoritatively  known,  was  at 
Rome  in  1371,  where  he  purchased  manu.scripts  from 
the  Zarfati  fanulv  and  others.     It  can  not  be  accu- 


rately determined  whether  the  grandfather  or  tlie 
grandson  wrote  the  undated  letter  and  laudatory 
poem  sent  to  Beujanuu  ben  Jlordecai  in  Rome,  in 
wliich  the  author,  wlio  was  living  at  Terr.icina  as  a 
private  tutor,  witli  a  salary  of  sixty  ducats  a  year, 
at  great  length  displayed  his  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy and  expressed  Ids  longing  for  home. 

The  Moses  Rimos  of  the  present  article  was  famil- 
iar witli  iihilosophical  writings,  and  mastered  sev- 
eral languages.  He  left  his  home  w  hile  still  young ; 
went  to  Italy,  where,  presumably  for  the  sake  of  his 
education,  he  lived  at  Rome;  and  finally  settled  in 
Palermo,  where  lie  practised  medicine.  Accused  of 
having  poisoned  a  Christian  patient,  be  was  impris- 
oned and  sentenced  to  death.  He  preferred  to  die  at 
the  hand  of  the  liangman  rather  than  submit  to 
baptism,  which  had  been  ofTered  him  as  a  means  of 
saving  his  life.  He  was  buried  by  the  city  walls  of 
Palermo.  Shortly  l)efore  his  death  he  wrote  a  met- 
rical poem  which  shows  great  similarity  to  the 
laudatory  poem  written  to  Benjamin  ben  Mordecai. 
In  it  lie  enumerates  all  his  attainments,  literary  and 
otherwise.  He  wrote  also  an  epithalamium  and  a 
liturgical  poem. 

Bibliography  :  D.  Kaiifinann.  Dok  Senilschreihen  (let  ^fmes 
Himnit.  in  Stfiiisvhnciilt'rF,:stitchrift,  pp.22Tf(  »(?*/.,  Hebrew 
section,  pp.  1  |:i  rt  .sci/.;  Sleinsclineirter.  in  lle-IIahi},  Iv.  «>  et 
sell.:  Vncflsti-in  and  itii-ei-r.  (Jexch.  ilerjiideii  in  J{iim,t.i.'a 
et  .sri;.;  Ziiriz.  Lih  riiliniir.ich.  p.  .52:),  anil  Supplement,  p.  4ti: 
Kayserliufi,  (jcsch.  tier  Juilen  in  Sminien,  i.  Ilia. 
s.  M.  K. 

RINDFLEISCH  :  German  nobleman  of  Rotting- 
en,  Francouia;  persecutor  of  tln^  Jews  in  the  thir- 
teenth centur)-.  During  the  civil  war  waged  be- 
tween Adolph  of  Nassau  and  Albrecht  of  Austria, 
claimants  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany, 
bloody  persecutions  of  the  Jews  broke  out.  A  re- 
port was  spread  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  (he 
little  town  of  Riittingen  had  desecrated  a  ho.st. 
Rindfleisch,  a  nobleman  of  that  place,  pretending 
to  have  received  a  mission  from  heaven  to  avenge 
this  desecration  and  to  exterminate  "the  accursed 
race  of  the  Jews,"  gathered  a  mob  around  him  and 
burned  the  Jews  of  Rottingen  at  the  stak<>  (April 
20,  1298).  Under  his  leadershiji  the  mob  went  from 
town  to  town,  killing  all  the  Jews  that  fell  into  their 
power,  save  those  who  accejiteil  Christianity.  The 
great  community  of  Wiirzburg  was  entirely  annihi- 
lated (July  24).  ' 

The  Jews  of  Nuremberg  sou.ght  refuge  in  the 
fortress.  Being  attacked,  they  <lcfended  themselves, 
but,  although  assisted  by  humane  Christian  citizens, 
they  weie  overpowered  and  bulchered  (Aug.  1). 
Among  the  victims  was  j\Iordecai  hen  llillel.  a 
pupil  of  Jeliiel  ben  Aslier.  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. In  Bavaria  the  congregations  of  Ratisbon 
and  Augsburg  —  and  they  alone  —  escaped  the 
slaughter,  owing  to  the  protection  granted  them  by 
the  ma.gist  rates. 

The  persecutions  spread  from  Francouia  and  Ba- 
varia to  Austria,  and  within  six  months  about  120 
congregations,  numbering  100,000  Jews,  were  swept 
away.  The  end  of  the  civil  war,  following  the  death 
of  Adolph  of  Nassau,  terminated  these  persecutions 
and  delivered  the  Jews  from  further  fear. 

Bini.iOQBAPHV:  Oriltz.  fic.'tfJi.  vil.  2">2  ./  .■iiiv..  I.eipsic,  1873; 
Jost,  Gcsdi.  vli.  25.5,  Berlin,  1837.  , 

D.  ^     ^1^^ 
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RING,  MAX  :  Gci-mau  novelist,  lyric  poet,  and 
ilniniiitist;  born  Aug.  4,  1817,  ut  Zumlilz,  Silesia; 
(lied  .Miireli  -'S,  1901,  at  Berlin.  He  lirst  attended 
the  Jewish  immcliial  school  at  Gleiwitz,  and  at  the 
age  of  eiglit  revealed  his  superior  poetic  gifts  in  the 
poem  enUtled  "  Der  Judenkirchhof." 

King  ne.xt  attended  the  gyninasiuni  at  Oppelu, 
Silesia,  and  laler  the  universities  of  ISreslau  ami 
Berlin.  Graduating  as  M.l).  in  1840.  he  began  the 
practise  of  medicine  at  Gleiwitz.  Upon  tlie  oulbreak 
of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  Upper  Silesia,  King 
found  an  opportunity  not  only  to  exercise  his  skill  as 
a  physician,  but  also  to  describe  effectively  in  verse 
the  "unspeakable  suffering  and  misery  prevailing 
at  that  time  among  the  people  of  the  province. 
Although  most  of  his  writings  were  suppressed  by 
the  censor,  the  poem  addressed  to  the  king  in  behalf 
of  the  sufferers  was  afterward  published. 

In  1848  King  removed  to  Breslau,  and  tlienceforth 
devoted  himself  assiduously  to  literature  also.  At 
the  re(|uest  of  the  publisher  J.  U.  Kern,  he  wrote 
his  first  novel,  "Breslau  uml  Berlin,"  which  became 
the  inspiration  of  Gutzkow's  masterpiece,  "Die 
Hitter  vom  Geiste,"  and  brought  the  author  into 
contact  with  such  literary  celebrities  as  Berthold 
Auerliach,  Kobert  Giseke,  and  Theodor  Miiudt. 

King  achieved  his  first  success  as  a  dramatist  in 
the  comedy  "  Unsere  Freuude, "  and  his  second,  in 
tli(^  drama  "  Ein  Deutsches  Konigshaus."  He  was 
also  a  very  active  contributor  to  the  "  Gartenlaube," 
and,  from  1863  to  I860,  when  that  publication  was 
prohibited  in  Prussia,  he  conducted  a  seitarate 
edition  of  it  in  Berlin,  under  the  title  "Der  Volks- 
garten."  In  1856  he  married  Elvira  Heymanu, 
daughter  of  the  publisher  Ivarl  Heymann,  and  in 
1862  discontinued  his  medical  practise  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  literature  exclusively, 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  novels 
and  romances  written  by  Ring  iu  the  course  of  a 
literary  activity*'  extending  over  fifty  years:  "Die 
Kinder Gottes,"  Bieslau,  18")2;  "DerGrosse  Kurfi'irsl 
und  der  Schiippenmeister,"  j7>.  1852:  "Verirrt  und 
ErlOst,"  2  vols.,  Gotha,  1855;  " Rosenkreuzer  und 
Illuminaten,"  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1861;  "Das  Ilaus 
llillel,"  1879;  "Berliner  Kinder,"  3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1883.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  many  miscella- 
neous works,  including:  "John  Milton  und  Seine 
Zeit,"  Fraidifort-on-the-Main,  1857;  "Berliner  Le- 
ben,  Kulturstudien,"  ix'ipsie,  1882;  "Die  Deutsche 
Kaiserstadt  Berlin,"  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1882-84;  "Das 
Buch  der  Hohenzollern,"  ib.  1888;  besides  a  book  of 
poems,  some  of  which  are  on  Jewish  subjects. 

BlBLiOGRAPUV:  Meiins  KnnvcrMtinns-I^r.riliiin;  Briickhatts 
Knnvematinivi- LcxilSDii  ■  A'cu)  I'oricer  Revue,  April,  ItWl. 
8.  J.   So. 

RINGS  :  Finger-rings,  like  rings  for  the  ears  and 
the  nose,  were  used  as  ornaments  by  the  Jews  as 
early  as  the  Biblical  period  (Ex.  xxxv.  22,  etc.), 
while  seal-rings  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  etc.)  and 
rings  as  signs  of  the  highest  dignity  were  likewise 
known  at  that  time  (/A.  xli.  43,  etc.).  Neither  the 
Bible  nor  the  Talmud,  however,  speaks  of  the  ring 
as  symbolic  of  marriage.  In  the  Talmudic  period 
the  formalities  of  betrothal,  which  ceremony  was 
regarded  as  the  begiiming  of  marriage,  resembled 
those  of  the  first  part  of  the  modern  engagement, 


Old  Betnitlial  King. 


by 

Purchase. 


the  bridegroom  giving  the  bride  money,  some  article 
of  value,  or  a  document,  saying  at  tlie  time;  "He 
thou  hallowed  unto  me  through.  .  .  ."  About  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  however,  when  two  of 
the  three  mishuaic  methods  of  obtaining  a  wife  had 
become  obsolete,  the  use  of  a  ring  as  a  symbol  of 
marriage  began  to  be  frequent,  probably  earlier  in 
Palestine  than  in  Babylonia  on  account  of  the  Koman 
iriHnence  exerted  iu  the  former.  The  betnjthal  was 
then  differentiated  from 
the  wedding;  and  the 
ceremonies  constituting 
marriage,  which  had 
hitherto  been  performed 
at  two  different  times, 
were  now^  celebrated  on 
the  wedding-day,  some 
time  after  the  betrothal. 
The  chief  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  the  pla- 
cing by  the  bridegroom  of  a  ring  on  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand  of  the  bride,  the  accom- 
panying invocation  being  "  Be  thou  hallowed  [be- 
trothed] to  me  through  this  ring,  ac- 
Ring  as  cording  to  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Is- 
Symbol  of  rael."  The  fact  that  the  Jews  (like 
Marriage  the  Romans)  did  not  exchange  rings, 
and  that  one  was  given  only  by  the 
briilegroom  to  the  bride,  is  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  ring  was 
used  as  a  symbol  for  the  marriage  by  purchase,  whicli 
was  doubtless  once  customary  among  all  races. 

The  wedding-ring,  according  to  R.  Tam,  was  a 
simple  golden  circlet  without  stones,  although  rings 
of  silver  or  of  cheaper  metal  were  permissible  if  the 
bride  was  informed  of  the  fact.  In  sporadic  in- 
stances, however,  mention  is  made  of  a  wedding- 
ring  of  gold  with  pearls  and  even  of  one  with  false 
stones (Vogelsteiu  and  Rieger,  "Gesch.  der  Juden  in 
Kom,"  ii.  304  et  seq.).     Jewish  women  were  not  iu 

•  the  habit  of  wearing  their  wedding- 
rings,  most  of  which  were  of  an 
enormous  size,  while  a  few  were  un- 
usually small  (see  fig.  1);  iu  either 
case  the  size,  as  well  as  the  orna- 
mentation, which  was  usually  very 
prominent,  prevented  them  from  be- 
ing worn.  The  rings  even  served 
occasionally  as  bouquet -holders,  myrtle-branches 
being  inserted  in  them  at  weddings. 

A  large  number  of  such  wedding-rings  have  been 
preserved  ("Cat.  Anglo-Jew.  Hist.  Exh."  Nos.  1822- 
1831,  1949-1963),  although  only  a  very 
tew  are  older  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  not  one  can  be  assigned  to 
a  elate  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  earliest  examples  the 
hoop  is  frequently  formed  of  two 
cherubim  and  is  crowned  by  a  model  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  resembling  that  on  the  forged  coin 
of  Solomon  (see  fig.  above).  In  other  cases  this 
representation  assumes  rather  the  shape  of  a  syna- 
gogue with  a  small  tower  (see  figs.  6,  0,  14,  19), 
on  which  sometimes  is  perched  a  weathercock. 
Others,  again,  displaj'  only  a  hoop  more  or  less  richly 
decorated  with  rosettes,  lion-heads,  and  the  like  (see 


So-Called  Coin  of 
Solomon. 


Examples 
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Wedding- 
Rings. 


Jewish  Rings. 
1,  5,  10-13,  15-18.  20-35.  2S,  In  the  Victoria  and  .Albert  Museum.  London.    2-4.  6-9,  28.  27.  in  the  collection  of  .AllHTt  Wolf,  Dresden. 
U.  from  Riii-klin.  "Sihniuckbuch."    19,  from  Luthmer.  "(iold  iind  Silber."  t» 
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figs.  1,  8,  13.  22),  oocasioiially,  liowevcr,  beariug  a 
sinall-.sliii'hl  iit  tixc  top.  Ksptcially  costly  spfcimeii.s 
show  a  p«m-col(>ieil  utiamel  (Icroration.  The  rings 
bear,  almost  without  exception,  an  inscription,  either 
cngraveil  or  in  k  lief,  around  tlie  hoop  (see  tig.  24), 
reading  XIJ  2^02  («'e  tig.  (i)  on  the  earliest  speci- 
mens, but  on  llie  later  ones  aiD  ^TO  or  t2'0.  an  ex- 
pression of  felicitation  wliicli  did  not  come  into  use 
until  the  lifteeiilli  century  (Berliner,  "Aus  dem 
LeUeii  iler  Deutsehen  Juden  im  Mittelalter,"  p.  49). 
Most  of  these  wedding-rings  were  made  at  Venice 
(Kticklin,  "Scliniuckl)uch")  and  hence  were  proba- 
bly |iroduced  l)y  Jews,  .since,  according  to  Lecliy 
("Rationalism  in  Europe."  ii.  237,  note  2),  many  of 
the  Venetian  goldsmiths  who  practised  the  art  of 
carving  were  of  tliat  race. 

Although  Jewish  women  might  not  adorn  them- 
selves with  tiieir  weilding-riugs,  they  were  recom- 
pensed on  tlie  Purini  following  the  marriage,  when 
tlieir  friends  presented  them  witli  rings,  clothes, 
and  money;  and,  according  to  Leon  of  Modena,  it 
occasionally  happen(ul  that  later  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  itself  tlie  bridegroom  put  a  ring  on  the 
bride's  linger,  while  he  pronounced  a  formula  of  be- 
trolhal.  The  bridegroom  freiiuently  received  gifts 
also;  and  in  Germany  it  was  customary  for  the  pro- 
spective father-in-law  to  present  him  with  a  ring 
shortly  before  the  wedding. 

Olhrr  specilically  Jewish  rings  arc  those  intended 
for  seals,  which  represent  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick engraved  in  stone  and  which 
Other         bear  the    inscription   ^C'    13    p'^IH^ 

Rings.  n2u"-  Tlieso  rings,  which  were  to  re- 
mind the  women  of  one  of  their  chief 
duties,  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbatli  lamps,  were  in 
tise  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  ring  was  found  in  Mecklcnliurg  to- 
gether with  Anglo-ISa.xon  coins  and  Arabic  dirliems 
(l)onath,  "Gescli.  der  Juden  in  Jlecklenlmrg,"  p. 
78).  In  Poland,  where  tlie  Cliristian  inhabitants  Laid 
great  stress  on  the  wearing  of  rings,  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  .Sigismund  Augustus  (150fi-48)  tliat  the 
Jews,  after  long  debates  in  the  Reichstag,  were  al- 
lowed to  wear  such  adornments.  These  had  to  be 
inscribed  with  the  words  "  Sabbation  "  or  "Jerusa- 
lem," whieli,  according  to  Lelewel,  was  intended 
to  remind  tln^  Jews  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  the 
punishnient  for  their  sins  (Sternberg,  "Ge.sch.  der 
Juden  in  I'oleii,"  ]).  14(i). 

At  a  later  period  rings  liearing  the  name  of  Gnd 
were  used  as  amulets.  When  a  fondness  for  wear- 
ing rings  became  too  pronounced,  the  rabbis  or  cnn- 
gregalions  intcrfererl.  Tlius.  for  example,  the  rali- 
binical  convention  at  Bologna  in  1416  decreed  tliat 
no  man  might  wear  more  than  one  and  no  w-oman 
more  than  three  rings  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger.  I.e.  i. 
337),  while  the  Frankfort  sumptuary  regulation  of 
171.1  enacted  that  "young  girls  may  wear  no  rinirs 
whatever "  (Schudt,  "  Jiidische  MerckwUrdigkeitcn  " 
iv.  3,  {19). 

BtDLIOGRAPiiY:  .Mirnhanis,  JeinxKh  Life  in  the  Middle  Agr< 
London,  1S% ;  Hamliiirircr,  K. /{.  T.  lii.;  Hofmann,  llthcrdcn 
Verldburn/n-  tiiid  Trdiirinu. 
A.  A.    W. 

BITTTEL,  MOSES:  Australian  rabbi;  born 
in   Kiliiiburgh   1S2:!;   died  at  Melbourne,  Victoria, 


1880;  son  of  Myer  Rintel,  Hebraist  and  Talmud- 
ical  scholar.  For  some  years  Moses  Rinljl  acted 
as  reader  to  the  Brighton  synagogue;  in  1844  he 
went  to  Sydney;  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  min- 
ister of  the  East  Melbourne  Congregation.  In  Syd- 
ney he  established  tlie  Sydney  Hebrew  Academy, 
founded  in  18.')()  the  I'liited  Jewish  Friends'  Bcnelit 
Society,  and  hel])ed  to  establish  a  duly  constituted 
bet  din.  In  18.")7  Rinlel  resigned  his  otiice  in  Jlel- 
bourne,  and  another  place  of  worship  was  established 
under  the  title  of  "Mikveh  Israel  Melbourne  Syna- 
gogue." This  .synagogue  was  opened  in  18(i();  and 
Rintel  officiated  at  the  new  ])laee  of  worship  for 
some  time  without  remuneration.  lie  acted  also, 
on  the  nomination  of  Chief  Rablii  N.  M.  Adler,  as 
chief  (if  the  bet  din.  He  was  a  steadfast  upholder  of 
Orthodox  Judaism  and  was  widely  esteemed  in  the 
Australian  colonies.  He  ptdilished  two  sermons, 
one  on  Yom  Kipinir  (Melbourne,  18.59),  which  are 
among  the  earliest  Jewish  publications  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

HiBi.TooUAPHV:  Jcrr.  rii)-<iii.  .Inly  II  andSO.  18SII;  llratiin,  .Ik.s- 
tralian  Diet,  nf  iJotcs;  liril.  .Vii.v.  Cat.  s.v. 
.T.  G.  L. 

RIPARIAN  OWNERS:  There  being  but  little 
livci  iiavigatitin  in  the  llnly  Land,  the  !Mislinali  says 
nothing  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  landowners 
along  the  river-bank,  except  in  reference  to  irriga- 
tion. It  teaches  (Git.  v.  8)  that  for  the  sake  of 
jieacc!  the  upper  riparian  owners  are  allowed  to  draw 
water  from  such  canals  before  those  who  have  their 
lands  lower  down.  The  principle  is  formulated 
again  in  a  slightly  dilTerent  form  in  the  Babylonian 
Geniara  (B.  31.  108a)  in  connection  with  rules  govern- 
ing the  dwellers  on  the  Euphratesand  its  tributaries. 
In  that  cent ntry  there  was  much  river  navigation  ;  the 
boats  being  generally  drawn  by  men  walking  along 
the  shore  and  dragging  the  craft  by  means  of  long 
ropes(B.  M.  107b,  108a).  A  law  was  laid  down  by  the 
Rabbis  for  the  Jews  along  the  river,  most  probably 
in  conformity  with  the  Persian  law  of  the  Sassanid 
dynasty,  to  this  effect:  On  both  banks  of  the  river, 
in  the  interest  of  navigation,  all  trees  were  to  be  cut 
down,  with  or  without  the  owner's  consent,  and  if 
needs  be  without  notice  to  him,  over  a  stri])  sutli- 
ciently  wide  to  make  room  for  the  "shoulders"  of 
the  boatmen  who  dragged  at  the  ropes.  No  mention 
is  made  of  draft-animals,  though  such  may  have 
been  employed  at  times. 

BIBLIOGKAPUV:  Sliulhan  'Aruli,  Hrishen  Mishpat,   1(0,  3; 
417,4. 
E.  c.  L.  N.  I). 

RiaUETTI,  JOSEPH  SHALLIT  BEN  ELI- 
EZER  :  Scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lie 
spent  his  youth  atSafed,  and  subsequently  settled  at 
Verona.  Therein  1646  he  published  Gerondi's  book 
"Yihus  ha-Zaddikim."  He  then  published  at  Am- 
sterdam a  map  of  Palestine  under  the  title  "Hokmat 
liaMishkan"  or  "Iggeret  Meleket  ha-3Iishkan." 
In  1670  he  went  to  Mantua,  whej-e  he  was  busy  with 
a  second  edition  of  his  "Yihus,"  which  was  subse- 
quently published  in  that  city. 

BiHi.iooRAPiiv:  Zunz,  in  Itiiternr)i  nf  S.  Benjamin  nf  T»- 
ddn.  ii.  a*!.  S  109,  s.v.,  London,  1841 ;  Steinsctinelder,  Cat. 
Btidl.  p.  1536;  Benjacob,  Uzar  ha^Sefarim,  p.  19U. 
S.  S.   O. 
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RISHONIM  (lit.  "the  first,"  or  "the  elders"): 
Niinio  aiipliuil  to  tlie  authorities  who  lived  before 
the  one  wlio  quotes  them.  The  designation  is  found 
in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is  generally  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  predecessor,"  or  "ancestor"  (Shall.  112b; 
Ber.  20a;  Tamid  28a).  In  later  rabbinical  literature 
the  name  is  applied  only  to  the  rabbinical  authori- 
ties preceding  thi;  Shulhan  'Aruk.  while  all  the  au- 
thorities since  and  including  the  Shulhan  'Aruk  are 
called  "aharonim"  (later  ones).     See  Ahahonim. 

s'.  '  J.  Z.  L. 

RITES.     See  CrsTo\r. 

RITTANGEL,     JOHANN     STEPHANUS : 

German  controversial  writer;  born  at  Forscheini, 
near  Bamberg;  died  at  Konigsberg  1652.  It  is 
stated  that  he  w'as  born  a  Jew,  became  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  then  became  a  C!alviuist,  and 
lastly  joined  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  became  pro- 
fes.sor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Kijnigsberg,  and 
issued  a  number  of  translations  of  Hebrew  works: 
one  of  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah, "  1642 ;  one  of  the  Passover 
Haggadah,  1644,  published  also  in  his  "  Libra  Veri- 
tatis"  (Franeker,  1698);  and  one  of  the  earliest  trans- 
lations of  Jewish  prayers,  under  the  title  "Hoch- 
feyerliche  Sollennitaeten,  Gebethe  und  CoUectcn 
Anstatt  der  Opfer,  Nebst  Andern  Ceremonien  so  von 
der  Judisclien  Kirclien  am  Ersten  Neiicn-Jahr.s-Tag 
Gebetet  und  Abgebaudelt  Werden  Mi'issen."  Kiinigs- 
berg,  1052.  His  posthumous  work  "Bilibra  Verita- 
tis  "  was  written  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  the 
Targums  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This 
is  also  the  subject  of  his  "  Veritas  Religionis  Chris- 
tian;^;" (Franeker,  1699). 

BiBLinriRAPiiv:  Ro.se,  Biriin-aphical  Dictionary,  1850,  s.v.; 
StHinsiiineiiier.  (^al.  Binll.  ixils.  214(;-2148. 
T.  J. 

RITTER,  IMMANUEL  HEINRICH  :  Ger- 
man rablii;  bom  Jlarcb  13,  1825,  in  Ratibor, 
Prussian  Silesia;  died  July  9,  1890,  in  Johannisliad, 
Bohemia.  While  studying  at  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town  he  received  his  Talniudic  instruction 
under  Rabbi  Loewe.  At  the  University  of  Brcslau 
classical  philology  and  history  formed  his  special 
studies  (Ph.D.  1849).  During  an  audience  with  the 
Cultusminister  von  Raunier  in  1851,  the  latter  gave 
the  young  candidate  to  understand  that  only  bap- 
tism could  entitle  him  to  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor at  a  college.  Ritter  thereupon  accepted  a 
position  as  teacher  of  religion  and  reader  at  the  Ber 
lin  Reform  congregation,  becoming  later  assistant  to 
the  senior  preacher  of  the  tem|ile,  Samuel  Hoklheim. 
His  first  ten  sermons  were  published  as  "Kanzel- 
vortritge  aus  dem  Gotteshause  der  Jiidischen  Re- 
formgemeinde  "  (Berlin,  1856),  which  placed  him  at 
once  among  the  foremost  Jewish  preachers  of  his 
time.  In  1859  his  "Beleuchtung  der  Wagner'schen 
Sehrift,"  published  against  "Das  Judenthum  und 
der  Staat"  by  Wagner,  member  of  the  Prussian 
Diet,  created  a  stir.  Ritter's  principal  work  was  his 
"Geschichte  der  Judisclien  Reform,"  in  four  parts 
(Berlin,  1858-1902):  I.  "Mendelssohn  und  Lessing." 
II.  "David  Friedlander."  III.  "Samuel  Holdlieim." 
IV.  "Die  JUdisehe  Reformgemeinde  in  Berlin"  (ed- 
ited by  S.  Samuel,  rabbi  in  Ussen).  In  the  first  part 
Ritter  demonstrates  that  Moses  Mendelssohn's  lack 


of  understanding  of  historical  criticism  concerning 

Judaism  was  one  of  the  main  reu.sons  why  his  own 
children  and  many  of  liis  friends  became  apostates 
from  the  religi<jn  of  their  fathers.  He  further  shows 
that  Lessing  had  a  better  conception  of  Jiidaisiii 
than  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn's  false  view  of 
revelation,  a  view  which  identifies  Judaism  with 
legalism,  makes  him  a  representative  of  consiTV- 
atism  and  even  of  retrogression. 

In  1858  a  rupture  between  Ritter  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  congregation  occurred,  when  he  and 
his  colleague  Dr.  Gustav  GorniKii,  sent  in  their 
resignations,  because  the  officers  of  the  congregation 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit.  But  the 
.storm  passed  away,  and  after  Holdheim's  death 
(1860)  Ritter  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Ritter's  collection  of  "  W<ihe  Reden  und  Pre- 
digten"  (Berlin,  1875)  is  cliietly  devoted  to  the  Jew- 
ish festivals.  Healsoediteda  volume  of  Holdheim's 
posthumous  sermons,  "Fest-  und  Gelegenheits- 
reden"  (Meriiu,  1W>9),  and  translated  for  Kirchman's 
historical-politiciil  library  Thomas  Buckle's  "History 
of  Civilization  in  England"  (Berlin)  and  Lecky's 
"History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe"  (2d  ed.,  Hei- 
delberg, 1885)  into  German.  Hitter  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Society  for  the  Freedom  of 
the  School,  which  was  formed  in  1869. 

BiBi.ioc.RAPHY  :  M.  Levin,  Ventxchrifl  zuin  50.  Jlihriqrn  IJc- 
stelit'ii  (In-  Jliiliselien   Rt:fin-mui-'ntt:inilc  in  Jicriin,  Iterlln, 
ISUi;  S.  Sairniel,  Die  JUdi:ichc  Uefiirmgcmeimtc  in  iltrlin, 
Berlin.  l',)U3. 
s.  E.  SciiK. 

RITTER,  JULIUS  :  German  physician  and  au- 
thor; born  ill  liiTliii  Oct.  4,  1862;  .son  of  ImmanucI 
H.  Ritter.  He  received  his  degree  of  M.I),  from  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1887,  and  is  at  present  (1905) 
chief  physician  at  the  Institute  for  Invalid  Children 
and  at  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  in  that  city. 
In  1892  Ritter  announced  his  discovery  of  the  liacil- 
lus  of  whooping-cough,  and  in  1893  and  1896  jiuli- 
lished  the  results  of  his  continued  investigations  and 
the  detailed  confirmation  of  his  original  discovery. 
His  second  important  group  of  articles  dealt  with 
diphtheria  and  the  therapeutics  of  the  curative 
serum,  and  was  preceded  in  1893  by  the  extensive 
work  "  Aetiologie  und  Behaiidlung  der  Diphtheric." 
Finally  he  published  articles  on  scrofula  and  the 
treatment  of  .scrofulous  children,  and  an  address  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  Internal  Medicine,  held  at  Ber- 
lin in  June,  1897.  S. 

RITUALi.     See  Ceremonies  .\nd   tiii-;   Cere- 

MONI.U.   L.\W;    LlTriiOY. 

RITUAL  MURBER.     See  Blood  Accrs.\TloN. 

RI'VA  DI  TRENTO  :  Small  town  on  the  Lake 
of  Guarda,  under  the  juri.sdielion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Trent.  Christoforo  Madruz,  Cardinal  of  Trent  and 
Archbishop  of  Brixen,  granted  in  1558  the  privilege 
of  printing  Hebrew  hooks  to  Joseph  Ottolengo,  a 
German  rabbi  and  school-director,  then  living  at 
Cremona.  The  actual  printer  was  Jacob  Jlarcaria.  a 
local  physician.  -Vfter  his  death  in  1562  the  activity 
of  the  press  of  Riva  di  Trento  ceased.  Altogether 
thirty  four  works  were  published  in  the  period  15.58 
to  1562.  most  of  them  bearing  the  coal  of  arms  of 
Cardinal  Madruz.  The  first  Hebrew  book  printed 
at  Riva  was  the  "Ilalakot"  of  .\lfasi   in  three  folio 
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volmm-s;  niul  the  general  tenileiicj-  of  the  press  was 
til  pidiluee  halaUic  works,  as  the  "Jlordekai,"  the 
imvclhe  of  Hal)lii  Nissiiu.  and  two  editions  of  the 
Mishiiah.  Besides  these,  two  editions  of  the  Peuta- 
teiieh  were  issued,  one  with  the  Five  -Alegillot  and 
tlie  other  with  the  Targuin  and  Kashi,  The  print 
was  of  an  cxceplioually  cU^ar  type;  and  the  fact 
tlmt  all  the  hooks  were  produced  under  the  patron- 
age of  a  cardinal  of  the  Church  is  very  significant. 

BiniiocRAPiiv:   E.  raniiiilv,  .-liiiKi/fii  ilrr  Hthrfiii'chen  Til- 
IKjfliaiihie  ill  Iiii\i  M  Ticiito.2d  ed..  Fninkfort-ou-tbe-Maiu, 

KIVERA  :  Spanish  Jewish  famil3'  that  appears 
in  American  history  at  an  early  date.  The  family 
seems  to  have  come  from  Seville,  Spain,  though 
some  members  of  it  have  been  traced  to  Portugal ; 
many  were  settled  in  Slexico  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  connection  with  the 
trial  of  Gabriel  de  Granada  by  the  Inquisition  in 
Me.\ico  (1043-4."))  there  apjiear,  as  "accomplices"  in 
the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  as  Judaiziug 
heretics,  Dona  Maria,  Dona  Cataliua,  Clara,  Mar- 
garita, Isabel,  and  Dona  Blanca  de  Rivera,  all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  natives  of  Seville.  An- 
other person  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  is 
Diego  Ijopez  Rivera,  a  native  of  Portugal.  The 
name  is  frciiuently  written  "Kibera." 

Abraham  Rodrigues  de  Rivera:  The  first 
lic;iT<T  iif  the  name  "  Kiveni  "  in  that  region  of  Korth 
America  now  known  as  the  Vuited  States;  born  in 
Spain;  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  176o.  His  family, 
even  while  still  resident  in  Europe,  was  closely 
related  to  the  Lopez  family,  afterward  intimately 
associated  with  the  liistorj'  of  Newport.  In  fact, 
he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Diego  Jose  Lopez 
of  Lisbon,  the  father  of  Aaron  Lojjez;  and  Moses 
Lope/.,  a  son  of  Diego,  married  Abraham's  daugh- 
ter liebecca.  Abraham  Rivera  was  twice  mar- 
ried in  Europe;  by  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son, 
by  the  second  a  son  and  a  daughter.  With  his 
family  he  went  to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  settling  at  New  York.  According  to  Jla- 
nino  custom,  a  remarriage  took  place  in  that  city, 
and  the  first  names  of  the  entire  family  were 
changed.  The  original  names  are  unknown,  but 
those  assumed  were  Abraham  (by  the  father),  Isaac 
and  Jacob  (by  the  sous),  and  Rebecca  (by  the 
daughter). 

As  early  as  1726  Abraham  Rodrigues  was  enrolled 
as  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  New  York,  being  desig- 
nated as  a  merchant.  lie  took  an  interest  also  in 
the  congregation  of  that  city,  his  nameappearing  in 
the  minutes  of  1729.  He  was  naturalized  in  1740. 
After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  married  a  lady 
named  Lucena.  After  her  death  he  and  his  entire 
family  removed  from  New  York  to  Newport. 

Jacob  Rodrigues  Rivera:  Merchant;  born 
about  1717;  died  at  Newport  Feb.  18,  1789;  son  of 
Abraham  Rodrigues.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
New  York  when  a  mere  child.  Entering  \ipon  a 
mercantile  career,  he  went  to  Curasao,  where  he 
married  into  the  Pimentel  family.  With  his  wife 
he  returned  to  New  York,  where  was  born  his 
daughter  Sarah,  who  subsequently  married  Aaron 
Lopez.     Rivera  was  naturalized  in   New  York   in 


1746,  removing  to  Newport  about  1748,  where  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  merchants,  lie  in- 
troduced the  sperm-oil  industry  in  America,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  New- 
l)ort's  prosperity.  Jacob  owned  extensive  sper- 
maceti factoiies,  and  was  a  large  importer  of  manu- 
factured goods.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  his  name  figures  in  connection  with  the  Red- 
wood Library  as  early  as  1758;  he  ajiiiears  as  one 
of  the  organizers  of  a  Hebrew  club  at  Newport  in 
1761.  An  observant  Jew,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
who,  in  17.")9,  purchased  the  land  upon  which  the 
Newport  synagogue  was  erected. 

Owing  to  reverses,  he  was  obliged  to  comiiroinise 
with  his  creditors  so  as  to  obtain  a  release  from  his 
debts.  Later  on,  however,  he  again  prospered,  and 
a  story  is  told  of  his  inviting  his  creditors  to  dine 
with  him,  when  each  creditor  found  under  his  jilate 
the  amount  of  his  claim,  with  interest.  In  1773  he 
was  named  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish  ceme- 
tery at  Savannah,  Ga.  Both  he  and  his  wife  ajijiear 
in  the  diary  of  Ezra  Stiles.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Rivera  espoused  the  Colonial  cause,  and 
was  among  those  who,  in  1777,  removed  to  Leices- 
ter, Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1782.  His  stay 
there  is  referred  to  by  Emory  Washburn  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  place.  He  finally  leturned  to  Newport, 
where  his  integrity  and  benevolence  were  univer- 
sally esteemed.  Jacob's  fortune  at  the  time  of  his 
death  exceeded  SIIJO.OOO.  The  monument  over  his 
grave  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Newport  may  still  be 
seen.  His  son  Abraham  died  in  New  York,  leav- 
ing an  only  son,  named  Aaron  Rivera,  who  settled 
in  Wilmington. 

IiiBLiOGR.\PHT:  Trial  nf  Gahrirl  ilr  (Irniimln.  in  I'lih].  Am. 
Jciv.  Hist.  Soc.  vii.:  Ma.x  J.  Koliler.  I'l.  ii.  liKi-KW:  vi.  7l'- 
74,  KB:  A.  P.  Mendes,  In  Wimle  IsUuul  lli.-it,irinil  UruMn; 
Oct.,  188.").  p.  81 :  G.  C.  Mason,  Kemiiiisnuifs  nf  .Vricj.ni/,  p. 
58;  Emory  Wasbbum,  HMoru  of  L<  kisler,  pp.  l:.':i-l;;4,  licis- 
ton,  181)0;  Daly,  Settlement  of  the  Jt  ii'.t  in  Nnrtli  Amerirn. 
pp.  70-79.  New  Yorli,  1893  ;  Markens,  Tlie  Hebrews  in  Amer- 
ica, pp.  36-37,  New  York,  1888. 

A.  L.  lie. 

RIVISTA  ISRAELITICA.    See  Pr.inonir.vLS. 

RIVKIN,  MIRON  DAVIDOVICH:  liussian 
writer;  born  in  Vitebsk  in  1SG9.  His  father,  who 
was  employed  as  clerk  in  the  police  department, 
was  a  Talmudist  of  no  mean  ability.  Rivkin  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  l.ieder,  where  he 
showed  marked  ability  in  accjuiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Talmuil.  In  1881  he 
entered  the  government  Jewish  school  in  Vilija,  and 
in  1884  the  Jewish  Teachers'  Institute  in  Wilua.  In 
the  institute  he  led  a. studious  life  and  became  famil- 
iar with  Russian  history  and  literature.  Graduating 
in  1889,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the  govern- 
ment Jewish  scliool  atVolozhin,  and  was  transferred 
in  1891  to  Molodejuo  and  in  1895  to  Minsk.  In  1897 
he  left  the  government  service  and  accepted  the 
position  of  instructor  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Rivkin's  first  literaiT  efforts  date  from  his  student 
days  in  Wilna.  While  in  the  institute  he  wrote  a  long 
poem  entitled  "Dorothea  ^Mendelssohn,"  and  al.so  a 
historical  play  in  verse  entitled  "John  Ilyrcanns," 
His  sketches,  "  Poslyedniye  Gody  Volozhinskavo 
Yeshibota,"  appeared  in  the  "  Voskhod  "  in  1895,  and 
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a  series  of  feuilletons  signed  "  Makar  "  were  contrib- 
uted liv  liini  in  1H97  to  tlie  same  journal.  In  1898 
lie  pul'ilislicd  ill  "Unskoe  Bogatslvo"  the  sketcli 
"  Na.l  Salnoi  Svveclikoi  "  ;  and  in  1900  lie  published 
a  eollection  of"sketelies  entitled  "V  Dukbotye," 
He  is  at  present  (1900)  a  contributor  to  the  "'Bu- 
dushebnost." 

ir.  II.  J-  0-  ^-'• 

BIZFAH  :  Daughter  of  Aiali  and  concubine  of 
Saul.  After  Saul's  deatli  Kizpah,  with  the  other 
women  of  his  harem  (comp.  11  Sam.  iii.  13),  re- 
mained with  his  son  and  successor,  Isli-bcsheth,  but 
Abner,  the  general  of  Saul,  took  possession  of  Riz- 
pah,  thus  indicating  his  intention  of  seizing  the 
throne  (eonip.  II  Sam.  .xii.  11,  xvi.  22;  I  Kings  ii. 
33).  The  account  as  given  in  II  Sam.  iii.  7  ei  seg. 
.  implies  the  same  purpose  on  the  part  of  Abner  by 
assigning  his  conduct  as  the  reason  for  his  breach 
with  Ish-boslieth,  while  his  act  was  construed  by 
David  as  overt  rebellion.  Rizpah  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  the  revenge  taken  by  the 
Gibeonites  on  Saul.  David  had  delivered  to  tliem 
Aimoni  and  Meiihiliosheth,  the  two  sons  whom  Riz- 
pah had  borne  to  Saul,  together  with  five  of  Saul's 
grandsons,  all  of  whom  the  Gibeonites  killed  and 
left  unburied  as  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts.  Rizpah 
thereuiion  spread  sackcloth  upon  a  rock,  and  kept 
watch  over  the  bodies,  keeping  away  the  liinls  and 
beasts  of  prey.  David  was  so  touched  by  this  display 
of  maternal  love  that  he  had  their  remains  buried  to- 
gether in  the  family  scpulcher  (II  Sam.  xxi.  8-14). 
E.  c.  II.  I.'  Be. 

KOADS :  In  primitive  times  the  chief  use  of 
roads  in  Palestine  was  to  afford  communication 
with  markets.  Later  on  roads  were  used  for  military 
purposes,  ff)r  the  movement  of  troops  and  comuiis- 
sariat.  Of  the  three  great  trading  countries  of  the 
Biblical  world— Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Arabia — Pal- 
estine had  on  the  whole  least  relations  with  Arabia, 
though  its  frankincense  was  doubtless  brought  to 
the  central  shrines  from  time  to  time  by  the  great 
caravan  route,  which  still  passes  from  Damascus  to 
the  holy  ])lae<'S  of  Araliia.  and  which  is  known  in 
modern  times  as  (he  "  Pilgrim  Road."  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  Arabian  desert,  which  could  be  trav- 
ersed only  by  this  route,  Palestine  was  a  necessary 
link  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Biblical 
world — Egypt  and  Assyria— but  because  of  tlie  un- 
settled state  of  tlie  country  and  the  more  fortu- 
nate location  of  Damascus,  this  city,  rather  than 
Jerusalem  or  Samaria,  was  the  central  mart  toward 
which  traffic  tended.  In  the  world  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament it  may  fairly  have  been  said,  "All  roads  lead 
to  Damascus."  The  'four  chief  roads  to  Damascus 
which  led  through  the  Holy  Land  were: 

(I)  Tlie  coast  route,  known  as  "the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines"  (E.\.  .\iii.  IT),  running 
through  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Dor,  Accho,  and  Tyre.  At 
the  last-named  city  this  road  took  a  sharp  curve 
inland  to  Dan  and  thence  ran  to  Damascus. 

(3)  The  route  which  branched  off  from  the  first 
at  Ashdod  and,  skirting  the  foot  of  the  Shefelah. 
went  to  Antipatris  and  Accho,  while  a  branch  line 
from  Cicsarea  crossed  it  and  ran  to  Cana,  Tiberias, 
and  thence  to  Damascus. 


(3)  The  route  from  Beershebato  Damascus.  This 
route  went  through  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Beth-el,  and 
Sliechem,  and.  crossing  the  Jordan  at  Bethshean. 
followed  the  river  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  thence  run- 
ning northeastward  to  Damascus. 

(4)  Finally,  the  route  from  Arabia,  which  touched 
Kir  Moab,  Ataroth,  Ileshbon,  and  Rabbath  Ani- 
mon,  and  afterward  traversed  the  plain  of  Gilead 
until  it  joined  the  Shechem-Bethshean  route  (see 
No.  3). 

Of  these  four  great  roads  of  the  Palestine  of  the 
Bible,  the  one  most  used  was  that  along  the  sea- 
shore, by  which  Sargon  marched  to  attack  Egypt 
and  Sennaclierib  to  attack  Judea. 

These  roads  W'ere  connected  by  crossroads,  run- 
ning mostly  cast  and  west.  First  there  was  the 
Gaza-Sheba-Kir  Moab  road,  skirting  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Gaza  was  connected  with 
Jerusalem  through  Eleutberoiiolis,  from  which  a 
branch  led  through  Hebron  to  £n-gedi.  At  Jeru- 
salem there  was  a  junction  of  several  roads.  The 
chief  road  to  tlie  seashore  was  through  Emmaus, 
Modin,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  From  Joppa  a  cross- 
country route  led  through  Lydda,  Modin,  Beth- 
el, and  Jericho  to  Ileshbon,  while  a  similar  road 
much  farther  north  went  from  Accho  to  Sepplioris, 
crossing  the  Jordan  near  Gadara,  and  connecting 
two  eastern  highways  (beyond  Palestine)  that  led  to 
Damascus.  Similarly,  a  road  from  Shecliem  led 
through  Samaria  into  the  second  road  north. 

These  are  the  main  highways  and  crossroads  of 
Palestine,  though  there  are  innumerable  paths. 
How  far  these  were  made  roads  and  how  far  they 
were  merely  natural  paths,  resorted  to  for  their  com- 
parative easiness  of  access,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  saj'.  The  regular  Hebrew  name  for  road,  "  den^k," 
implies  merely  a  trodden  path  through  suitable 
passes  in  the  hills  or  along  level  valleys.  Yet 
Mesha,  the  King  of  Moab,  speaks  of  making  roads. 
Mention  is  made  of  leveling  and  of  removing  stones 
from  the  road  (Isa.  xliii.  19),  filling  holes,  anil  re- 
ducing declivities  (Isa.  Ivii.  10,  Ixii.  10).  No  bridges 
are  mentioned,  the  rapid  and  narrow  streams  of  the 
Holy  Land  being  easily  fordable.  Josepbus  de- 
clares that  Solomon  paid  attention  to  road-making 
("Ant."  iii.  7,  §  3).  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  as  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  chariots,  which 
could  not  use  the  ordinary  roads.  Reference  is  made 
to  a  tax  for  keeping  roads  in  repair  in  Persian  times 
(Ezra  iv.  13-20,  vii.  24).  The  value  of  roads  was 
early  recognized ;  they  were  an  evidence  of  civili- 
zation (Ps.  cvii.  4-7;  Jer.  ii.  fi).  The  "road"  or 
"way  "  or  "path  of  life"  wasacommon  simile  among 
Israel's  teachers,  and  the  great  catechism  of  later  Ju- 
daism was  called  the  "Two  Paths  "(see  Did.\ciie). 

BinLiOGRAPiiT  :  Bulil.  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bililc  (supplementary 
vol.);  Guthe,  in  Klines  BWelwOrterhueli,  s.v.  H  fyf. 
E.  r.  J. 

BOBBERY  (^n  or  niin) :  In  law  the  taking  of 
the  movable  property  of  another  under  constraint  of 
force  or  fear ;  in  the  Bible  the  word  is  .sometimes  ap 
plied  to  the  forcible  taking  of  land  or  of  slaves.  From 
tlie  jienalty  for  roliberv  (at  least  under  certain  condi- 
tions), as  prescribed  in  Lev.  v.  20,  26  (A.  V.  vi.  1-7), 
the  punishment  of  stripes  is  excluded.  In  this  pas- 
sage, as  interpreted  by  the  sages,  an  oath  is  imposed 
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\ipou  one  clmrged  with  that  of  robbery  or  certain 
(lUuT  ofTeiiscs  !i!,'iiiiist  propcTty,  and  a  penalty  for  per- 
jury isaihli'il  t(i  that  for  robbery  if  lie  afterward  con- 
fesses. Yet  the  penalty  seems  wholly  inadequate: 
the  guilty  party  shall  restore  that  wliieli  he  took  by 
robbery,  "and  add  the  fifth  part  to  it;  moieover,  he 
shall  bring  his  guilt  offering  of  a  ram  without  blem- 
isli:  and  then  lie  shall  lie  forgiven.  Oppression 
("  'oshek  ")  is  both  here  and  in  Lev.  .\i.\.  13  named 
together  with  robbery;  this  is  committed  where 
one  who  has  hiwfully  come  into  possession  of  his 
nciglibor's  goods  withholds  them  unlawfully  from 
the  rightful  owner. 

The  >Iishnah  and  the  Gemara  deal  with  the  rob- 
ber  even  less  severelj'  than  Seripture,  the  reason 

probably  being  that,  when  speaking 

In  the       of  the  roliber,   the  sages  had  not  in 

Talmud,      mind   the  avowed  bandit,  but  rather 

the  inibliean  or  some  other  tool  of  the 
Romans,  who  by  abusing  his  power  stripped  his 
fellow  Israelites  of  their  goods.  It  was  the  jioliey 
of  the  sages  not  to  drive  such  men,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  submit  to  their  judgment,  into  open  hos- 
tility, nor  to  discourage  their  return  to  a  more  patri- 
otic course  of  life  (15.  K.  04a).  Among  robbers  was 
reckoned  (at  least  in  so  far  as  he  was  compelled 
to  restore  possession  before  lie  conhl  enforce  liis 
claims)  one  who  without  judicial  .sanction  seized  the 
goods  of  a  <l<'btor  (Sliebu.  vii.  2);  also  one  who  cut 
fruits  or  plants  from  land  which  was  unlawfully  in 
Ids  possession  (Suk.  30a).  Leniencj'  toward  the  rob- 
ber was  especially  marked  in  the  days  of  Judali  the 
Patriarch,  it  being  declared:  '■When  a  robber  re- 
pents and  voluntarily  offers  to  pay  for  the  things 
that  he  has  taken,  and  which  he  can  not  restore  in 
kind,  it  is  better  not  to  accept  the  money  from  him  " 
(B.  K.  I.e.).  However,  some  of  the  medieval  stand- 
ards regard  this  practise  as  only  temporary,  not  as 
an  institution  (see  Joseph  Caro.  Commentary  on 
JIaimonides'  "Yad."  Gezelah,  i.  13;  idem,  Shulliau 
'Aruk,  Iloshen  Mislipat).  It  is  curious  how  Mai- 
monidi'S  himself  {I.e.  v.  9)  couples  tribute-takers  and 
bandits  (D'DD^)  as  men  who  are  presumed  to  have 
acquired  all  their  means  by  robbery,  that  is,  by  ta- 
king things  unlawfully. 

The  sages  introduced  into  the  question  of  robbery 
an  element  which  greatly  modifies  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  claiming  goods  taken,  namely,  the 
despair  ("yi'usli")  of  the  owner;  i.e.,  his  giving  up 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  own.  What  constitutes 
such  despair  or  abandonment  is  rather  vaguely  de- 
fined; at  any  rate  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him 
who  alleges  such  "yi'ush."  Another  element  is 
change  in  tlie  form  of  the  article  taken  so  that  it 
loses  its  name  or  identity  (B.  K.  ix.  1),  as  in  the 
case  of  wood  made  into  implements,  or  wool  into 
garments. 

The  laws  of  nibliery  are  set  forth  (aside  from 
those  already  mentioned)  by  Maimonides  (I.e.  i.-v.) 
substantially  as  follows:    Robbery,  that  is,   taking 

by  force,  is  forbidden  by  the  Torali,  no 

In  inatler  what  the  value  of  the  object, 

the  Codes,   and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  Israelite 

or  to  an  idolater.  The  robber  is  bound 
to  return  the  object  itself  (Lev.  v.  23).  AV'hen  it  is 
changed  or  lost,  he  pays  the  price,  whether  he  con- 


fesses or  is  condemned  upon  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses. Where  one  has  taken  a  beam  and  built  il 
into  a  house,  he  should,  according  to  the  letter  of 
file  Torali.  tear  down  the  whole  structure,  if  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  sages  have  ordained  that,  to  avoid 
such  a  great  loss,  he  may  pay  the  price  of  the  beam. 
If,  however,  the  beam  has  been  made  part  of  a 
"sukkah  "  (booth  for  the  Feast  of  Sukkot),  it  should 
be  returned  after  the  feast;  and  so  in  like  cases. 
Though  to  take  a  thing  worth  less  than  a  perutah  d 
cent)  is  sinful,  the  law  of  restoration  can  not  be  aji- 
plied  in  such  a  case.  Where  one  has  taken  a  thing 
by  force  in  a  settled  country,  he  may  not,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  return  il  in  the  desert ; 
it  remains  at  the  robber's  risk  till  he  brings  it  to  a 
settled  region.  Wliere  one  has  taken  money,  but 
has  repaid  it  in  his  account  with  the  person  robbed, 
or  has  put  it  into  the  hitter's  purse  (containing  other 
money)  even  without  the  latter's  knowledge,  he  has 
cleared  himself  of  guilt. 

When  an  object  forciblv  taken  has  not  been 
changed  in  form,  though  the  owner  may  have  de- 
spaired of  its  return,  after  the  rubber's  death  his 
sons  must  return  it.  But  if  changed,  though  the 
owner  has  not  despaired,  it  is  acquired  by  the  rob- 
ber, and  the  latter  paj'S  the  amount  at  which  it  was 
valued  at  the  time  of  the  robbery;  for  the  text  says 
"he  shall  return  the  thing  which  he  has  robbed," 
which  means  "  the  thing  in  the  stale  in  which  it  was 
when  taken."  The  sages,  to  encourage  repentance, 
have  ordained  that  if  the  thing  taken  increases  in 
value  after  being  despaired  of  by  the  owner,  the  rob- 
ber is  entitled  to  the  increa.se,  which  must  be  paid 
to  him  when  he  returns  the  object.  This  refers  to  a 
sheep  covered  with  a  new  fleece  of  wool,  or  to  a 
cow  becoming  big  with  calf,  or  the  like,  but  not  to 
an  increase  in  the  market  price.  But  if  the  cow  has 
calved,  or  the  sheep  has  been  shorn  before  the  owner 
despaired,  then,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
(B.  K.  O.'i).  the  calf  or  fleece,  though  it  was  an  accre- 
tion after  the  robbery,  must  be  restored  to  the  owner, 
or  its  value  paid  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  increase  in  value  arises  through  the  work  and 
outlay  of  the  robber,  e.g.,  where  he  has  fattened  an 
animal,  the  robbed  party,  on  restoration,  must  reim- 
burse him  for  the  increase  in  value. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  despair  of  the 
owner,  or  the  sale  or  gift  by  the  robber  to  a  third 
party,  confers  ownership  on  the  last-named,  and  the 
owner  can  then  demand  only  compensation  in  money 
from  the  robber;  but  this  ruling  is  disputed. 

What  constitutes  a  change'/  When  one  takes  a 
bar  of  metal  and  coins  it  no  change  is  involved ;  for 
the  coin  may  be  melted  into  a  bar  again.  But  if 
coins  or  vessels  are  taken  and  melted 
Change  in  into  bars,  this  is  a  change ;  for  if  the 
the  Object    bars  are  minted  or  wrought  again  into 

Taken.  coins  or  vessels,  such  coins  or  vessels 
would  be  new  ones.  If  boards  are 
taken  and  framed  into  a  box,  which  can  be  reduced 
to  boards  by  withdrawing  the  nails  or  screws, 
there  is  no  change;  but  if  a  tree  or  logs  be  cut  up 
into  planks  or  boards,  there  is  a  change.  So  also 
a  change  results  from  the  sawing  of  a  plank  into 
boards,  or  from  taking  wool  and  dyeing  or  carding 
and  bleaching  it,  or  from  taking  cloth  and  cutting 
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it  up  and  sewing  it  into  garments;  for  in  each  case 
the  object  is  known  by  a  new  name. 

Where  forcible  possession  is  taken  of  a  piece  of 
hiiid  the  disseizor  can  give  no  better  title  than  lie 
has  himself;  and  though  the  land  has  been  sold  "a 
thousand  times"  it  goes  back  to  the  true  owner 
without  outla_v  on  bis  part  even  for  improvements 
(B.  K.  I.e.),  the  last  holder  liaving  no  recourse  ex- 
cept on  the  warranty  of  his  vendor. 

According  to  Maimonides,  one  who  buys  stolen 
goods  from  a  man  known  to  be  a  thief  is  bound  to 
restore  them  to  the  true  owner  in  like  manner  as 
land.  When  a  lamb  grows  into  a  ram,  or  a  calf  into 
an  ox,  the  robber  pays  onlj'  its  value  at  the  time  of 
taking,  and  this  though  the  owner  had  not  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  recovery.  Where  an  implement 
Is  broken  while  with  the  robber,  he  should  pay  the 
value  of  the  implement  at  the  time  when  he  took  it ; 
but  the  owner  may,  if  he  chooses,  claim  the  broken 
pieces  and  the  difference  in  money. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  article  can  not 

be  returned  the  robber  pays  the  value  which  it  bore 

at  the  time  of  the  robbery  (B.  K.  i.\. 

Value  Re-    1).     If,  however,  the  market  value  of 

turnable.     the  article  has  risen,  and  the  robber 

wilfully  destroys  or  consumes  or  sells 

it,  he  must  pay  the  increased  value,  as,  save  for  his 

new  wrongful  act,  he  might  have  restored  it;  this 

is  not  the  case,  however,  if  the  object  was  lost  or 

destroyed  by  accident.    If  the  article  has  diminished 

in  market  value,  the  robber  must  pay  the  tirst  and 

higher  price,  whether  it  was  lost  through  his  fault 

or  not. 

Where  a  number  of  small  articles  have  been  taken, 
only  the  price  at  which  the  whole  lot  might  be 
bought  need  be  paid  as  compensation,  not  the  retail 
price  obtainable  by  selling  each  article  by  itself; 
and  this  rule  applies  as  against  all  damage-feasors. 

Where  a  work -animal  in  the  hands  of  the  robber 
becomes  worthless  through  age  or  through  an  incur- 
able disease,  or  where  wine  has  turned  into  vinegar, 
or  fruits  have  altogether  rotted,  he  must  pay  the 
original  value,  as  for  a  broken  vessel;  but  when 
animals  are  alfected  with  a  curable  disease,  or  fruits 
are  only  slightly  touched  by  rot,  or  coins  are  de- 
clared not  current  in  one  country  but  are  still  good 
elsewhere,  the  robber  may  return  them  as  they  are. 

If  a  man  has  wrongfully  taken  hold  of  a  work- 
animal,  and  has  ridden  or  put  a  burden  on  it,  or  has 
plowed  or  thrashed  with  it,  and  then  returns  it  with- 
out damage  to  the  owner,  though  his  act  is  sinful 
and  forbidden,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  anything. 
If,  however,  a  man  makes  a  habit  of  thus  obtaining 
the  use  of  other  men's  beasts,  he  is  mulcted,  even 
outside  the  Iluly  Land,  and  made  to  pay  the  injured 
party  for  the  benefit  he  has  derived  or  for  the  hire 
(if  tiie  beast.  AVhere  one  takes  hold  of  his  neigh- 
bor's bondman  and  employs  him,  but  without  pre- 
venting liim  from  doing  all  of  his  master's  work,  he 
is  not  liable  for  compensation.  Where  one  takes 
posses.sion  of  another's  boat  and  uses  it  on  a  trip, 
the  wear  and  tear,  if  the  boat  is  not  kept  for  hire, 
is  assessed  against  him  who  takes  it;  but  if  it  is  kept 
for  hire  the  owner  has  the  option  between  the  regu- 
lar hire  and  the  charge  for  wear  and  tear.  Where  one 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  his  neighbor  with- 


out the  latter's  consent  he  can  not  be  charged  with 
rent  if  the  court  is  not  kept  for  renting;  but  if  it 
is,  he  must  pay  rent.  The  discussion  of  such  wrong- 
doings in  connection  with  robbery  recalls  the  "fur- 
tum  usus"  of  the  lionian  law. 

Maimonides  takes  advantage  of  the  law  of  robbery 
to  make  some  nice  distinctions  between  the  lawful 
and  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  king.  Liv- 
Robbery  ing  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he 
by  Kings,  knew  no  king  whose  lawmaking  power 
was  circumscribed  by  the  neces.sary 
consent  of  a  parliament;  yet  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween acts  done  under  the  general  laws  by  which 
the  king  (meaning  a  Gentile  ruler)  imposes  tji.xes.  or 
threatens  confiscation,  and  edicts  by  which  he  takes 
the  property  of  one  man  or  of  a  number  of  men  at 
his  mere  whim  or  pleasure.  A  forcible  taking  under 
the  law  and  in  conformity  with  it  changes  the  title 
to  land ;  and  the  .Jewish  court  must  respect  Uic  new 
ownership.  But  a  taking  under  a  tyrannical  com- 
mand is  no  better  than  robbery  ;  and  .so,  a  fortiori,  is 
the  taking  without  the  king's  authority  by  a  royal 
officer.  But  the  same  author  makes  one  allowance 
in  favor  of  absolutism:  when  the  king  disgraces  a 
courtier  (■' servant ")  and  takes  his  property  from 
him.  even  without  any  pretense  at  legalitj-.  the  act  is 
binding;  for  such,  he  says,  is  the  custom  of  all 
kings. 

When  the  robber  dies,  and  the  object  of  the  rob- 
bery is  not  available,  either  because  he  has  given  it 
to  his  sons  for  consumption  after  abandonment  (if 
before  they  would  be  liable  for  consuming  it),  or 
because  he  has  lost  or  sold  It,  the  sons  are  liable 
only  as  for  a  debt  of  the  father;  that  is,  under  the 
old  law,  if  the  father  has  left  assets  in  land,  and, 
under  the  later  law,  if  he  has  left  either  real  or  per- 
sonal assets. 

The  Biblical  provision  that  when  a  robber  has 
under  oath  denied  taking  an  ol)ject,  and  afterward  re- 
pents and  confesses,  he  must  return  to  the  owner  the 
thing  taken  with  one-fifth  in  value  added  before  he 
can  receive  divine  forgiveness,  may,  as  later  inter- 
preted, become  a  serious,  though  only  a  self-imposed, 
punishment  for  an  act  of  robbery ;  for  this  return 
must,  as  the  Mishnah  declares,  be  made  to  the  owner 
in  person,  no  matter  at  what  distance — "  even  though 
the  thing  be  only  worth  a  pcrutah.  and  the  owner  be 
in  Media"  (B.  K.  ix.  -5).  But  in  an  ordinary  case, 
where  the  court  adjudges  a  return,  a  delivery  to  the 
proper  officer  of  the  court  is  sufficient. 

According  to  the  maxim,  well  known  to  the  com- 
mon law,  ■'  Omnia  pra?sumunturcontra  spoliatorem." 
the  Talmudic  law  gives  certain  advantages,  mainly 
in  the  admission  to  the  decisory  oath,  to  the  original 
owner  as  opposed  to  any  party  against  whom  wit- 
nesses are  found  to  testify  that  lie  hasscized  goods 
without  the  owner's  consi-nt,  or  that  he  has  entered 
the  latter's  house  without  his  knowledge  in  order  to 
make  a  seizure.  The  rules  as  to  this  point  are  stated 
concisely  in  Procedire  in  Civil  Cvi'ses. 

Bibliography  :  Shnlhnii  -Aruk.  Ifmhen  .Vfshjwf.  358-3^. 

L.  N.  D. 

ROBBIO,  MORDECAI :  Talmudist  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century :  lived  probably  in  northern  Italy. 
Under  the  title  '"'  Shemen  ha-.Mor  "  he  wrote  respoiisa 
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to  the  four  ritual  codices,  with  an  appendix  consist- 
ing of  "exliortalions"  to  liis  sou  (Leghorn,  1793). 

niiiLiocRAPiiv  :  Z.Hlnir.  Cat.  Jlehr.  Honks  Brit.  Mus.  p.  058 ; 
llHiijBoib,  0?<it/iii-.si/(ir(m.  |>.  .W). 
K.  c,  ^-    ^^■ 

ROBERT  OF  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS :  Al- 
leged niarlvr  of  a  bitiod  accusation  at  IJiiry  f>t.  Ed- 
munds, Suilolk,  England,  in  1181.  No  details  are 
known  of  the  circumstances  \indcr  wliich  he  was 
creatcil  a  martyr;  hut  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  IJury  St.  Eduuinds  ten  years  later  was  doubt- 
less connected  with  tlie  accusation. 

Bibi.ioi;k.v1miv:  Jacobs,  Jews  of  Anatvln  EnQland,  p.  7.'i. 

J . 

ROBERT,    RAHEL.      S(  e  I.i  vin.  1!  \mi  i. 

ROBLES,    ANTONIO     RODRIttUES     DA  : 

English  Maraiio  merrliant  and  shipper;  horn  at 
Fundao,  Portugal,  about  1C20.  It  is  jirobable  that 
he  was  one  of  llie  Neo-Christians  who  attempted  to 
reestablish  tlie  Spanish  dominion  in  Kill  (Kayser- 
ling,  "Geschichte  der  Judeu  in  Portugal,"  p.  307). 
He  settled  in  f>ondon  and  was  connected  with  the 
West  Indian  trade.  In  16.")C,  during  the  war  between 
England  and  Spain,  two  of  his  ships,  "The  Two 
Brothers"  and  "The  Tobias,"  were  seiz.ed  and  he 
himself  was  arrested  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Spaniard.  On  the  advice  of  his  coreligionists  in 
London,  Kobles  boldly  claimed  indemnity  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  not  of  the  Spanish  but  of  "the 
Jewisli  nation,"  and  that  he  had  come  to  England  to 
shelter  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  He, 
however,  adnutted  having  attended  mass  in  Lon- 
don; and  the  comnussioners,  on  inquiring  into  the 
ca.se,  were  doubtful  as  to  his  nation  or  religion,  but 
declared  that  the  balance  of  testimony  was  in  favor 
of  tlie  fact  that  lie  was  a  Jew  born  in  Portugal. 
The  Privy  Coimcil  ordered  his  release;  and  thence- 
forth there  was  no  reason  for  any  Jew  in  England 
to  deny  his  race  or  religion. 

BiBi.iOfinArnY  ;  L.  Wolt.  in  Tr.  Jew.  Hist.  Sue.  Eny.  1.  00-66, 
77-»i. 

J. 

ROCAMORA,    ISAAC      (VICENTE)      DE  : 

Sitainsh  Mimik,  pliysirian,  and  pod  ;  liorn  almut 
1600  of  JIarano  parents  at  Valencia ;  died  April  8, 
168-4,  at  Amsterdam.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he 
became  a  Dominican  monk  (assuming  the  name 
"  Vicente  de  I{ocaniora  ")  and  confessor  to  the  In- 
fanta JIaria  of  Spain,  subsequently  Empress  of 
Austria,  who  honored  him  greatly.  In  1643  he 
opeidy  adopted  Judaism,  taking  the  name  of  Lsaac. 
He  sludicil  medicine,  and  then  settled  in  Amsterdam, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  active  practise  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  became  physician  to  and  director  of 
several  ])lnlantliropi(>  societies  in  that  citj",  among 
them  tlie  Maskil  el  Dal  and  Abi  yetoniim. 

Kocainora  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  academy 
of  poetry,  Los  Sitibundos,  founded  by  flannel  de 
Belmonte;  but  none  of  liis  poetical  works,  either  in 
Spanish  or  in  Latin,  has  been  preserved.  His  son 
Solomon  de  Rocamora  also  was  a  physician  in 
.\msterdani. 

BiBi.ioou.vniv:  De  Barrios.  Rrlncinn  dc  /<«  Poelns,  p.  fiO; 

Kuyscrlinir.  Sieiihanlim,  pp.  291  et  xeq.:  Itletii.  Bihl.  £.-.-p.- 
I'i»t.-Jml.  p.  94;  Gratz,  Ucach.  x.  19.5. 
S.  >f.    K. 


ROCHESTER  :  Capital  of  Monroe  cotinty,  and 
the  third  city  in  size  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
According  to"  the  latest  census  (1900)  it  has  102,608 
inliahilants,  among  whom,  it  is  estimated,  the  Jews 
nuinlier  about  5,000. 

Althougli  a  few  Jews  lived  in  Kochcster  as  early 
as  1840,  the  history  of  the  Jewish  community  does 
not  begin  until  1S48.  In  that  year  twelve  young 
men,  all  natives  of  Germany,  most  of  them  still  un- 
marrietl,  united  to  hold  services  on  the  high  festi- 
vals, and  for  this  purpose  met  at  the  residence  of 
one  of  them,  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  street  and 
Clinton  jilace.  Their  names  were  Joseph  Wile, 
Samuel  Marks,  .loseph  Kat/.,  Gabriel  Wile,  Meyer 
IJolhscliild,  Henry  Levi,  Jacob  Altman,  Joseph 
Altinan,  A.  Adler,  Elias  Wolff,  Abram  Wein- 
berg, and  Jacob  Gans.  On  Oct.  8,  1848,  the  day 
after  the  Day  of  Atonement,  they  met  at  the  same 
])lace  and  formed  the  Congregation  ISerilh  Kodesh. 
For  six  months  services  were  held  at  the  same  resi- 
dence, until  in  April.  1849,  a  hall  was  rented  for  the 
purposi!  of  divine  worship.  This  hall  was  situated 
on  the  third  floor  of  2  Front  street,  corner  of  Main 
street.  In  the  year  18.56  a  building  formerly  a  Bap- 
tist church  was  purchased  on  St.  Paul  street.  This 
building  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  used  until  the  year  1894.  In  the  meantime 
the  congregation  had  grown  very  rapidly,  and 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  more  spacious  edilice. 
Accordingly  in  1893  the  ]iresent  magnificent  temple 
was  erected,  and  was  dedicated  June  1,  1894;  it  was 
designed  liy  Leon  Stern,  a  luember  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  built  on  the  corner  of  Gihbs  and  Grove 
streets,  at  a  cost  of  ,$130,000.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  buildings  devoted  to  public  worship  in  the 
city. 

The  first  rabbi  of  Berith  Kodesh  congregation  was 

Marcus  Tuska.     He   was  succeeded   by  Dr.   Isaac 

Mayer  (from  18.56  to  18.59).     Dr.  Aaron 

Rabbis.  Girisburg  served  from  1863  to  1868. 
After  an  intermission  of  two  j-ears  and 
six  months  the  present  rabbi,  Dr.  Max  Land.sberg, 
was  elected  on  Dec.  26,  1870.  He  entered  upon  his 
functions  in  March,  1871,  and  has  filled  the  position 
ever  since. 

Until  1881  Berith  Kodesh  was  the  only  Jewish 
congregation  in  Rochester,  with  the  exception  of 
Ez  Kaanou,  founded  in  1870  by  a  few  members  who 
h,ad  seceded  from  the  older  congregation  on  account 
of  its  introduction  of  fannly  pews.  But  they  all 
returned,  and  Ez  Raanon  was  dissolved  in  1883 
and  its  building  on  Hyde  Park  sold  for  the  erection 
of  residences.  Since  then  a  number  of  Russian  con- 
gregations have  been  organized  under  the  names 
of  Bet  Yisrael,  Bet  ha-Keneset  he-Hadash,  Bene 
Dawid,  Wa'ad  ha-Kolel,  and  the  Congregation  of 
Tailors. 

The   Men's  Benevolent  Society,  connected  with 

Congregation  Berith  Kodesh,  was  formed  in  18.50. 

and  the  Jewish  Women's  Aid  Society 

Philan-  in  186.5.  In  1882,  in  consequence  of 
thropic  In-  the  influx  of  Rus.sian  Jews  driven  b}- 
stitutions.  persecution  from  their  native  land,  the 
relief  societies  were  combined  into  the 
Unfted  Jewish  Charities,  which  are  conducted  on 
modern  scientific  principles. 
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The  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  Society  of  Rochester 
was  founded  in  1877,  and  in  the  year  1879,  together 
with  similar  societies  in  IJulTalo  and  Syracuse,  or- 
ganized the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  Association  of 
Western  New  York.  This  association,  which  num- 
bers 560  members,  maintains  an  orphan  asylum  for 
the  three  cities;  it  is  located  on  St.  Paul  street, 
Rochester.  The  building  and  grounds  are  valued 
at  Sir), 000,  and  the  sinking-fund  of  the  association 
amounts  to  about  §60,000.  At  present  (190.'))  there 
are  twenty-four  children  in  tlie  asylum. 

A  Social  Settlement  was  founded  in  Rochester  in 
1900.  and  it  ownsa  buildiugon  Baden  street.  While 
it  is  almost  entirely  maintained  by  the  Jewisli  resi- 
dents, its  work  for  the  neighborhood  is  entirely  non- 
sectarian,  and  its  benefits  are  appreciated  by  all, 
irrespective  of  creed  <ir  race. 

The  orders  of  B'nai  B'rith,  Free  Sons  of  Israel, 
Kesher  sliel  Barzel,  and  Sons  of  Israel  have  one 
lodge  each,  and  the  order  of  B'rith  Abraham  has 
two  lodges. 

The  Jews  of  Rochester  have  filled  many  public 
positions  of  trust.  Among  them  Simon  Haye  has 
been  president  of  the  Common  Council,  and  Marcus 
Michaels  and  Isaac  Wile  have  served  as  school  com- 
missioners. 

A.  M.  L.\x. 

KODELHEIM  :  Prussian  town  near  Frankfort - 
on-thi-.Main.  A  Jewish  community  existed  there 
probably  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  for  it  appears  from  tlie  mimicipal  archives 
that  the  legal  status  of  the  Jews  was  determined  as 
early  as  the  year  1390.  The  town  is  especially  note- 
worthy for  its  Jewish  printing-presses.  Carl  Reich 
owned  a  press  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tm-y,  publishing  among  other  works  Y.  Zamosc's 
"  Hedwat  Ya'akob  "  (1751),  Samuel  Friedberg's  "  Bir- 
kat  ha-Hodcsh  "  (1753).  and  Meir  Levi  of  Zolkiev's 
"Miksheh  Zahab  "  (1757).  Moses  b.  Jacob  Levi  was 
a  typesetter  there.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'  the  city  became  still  more  noteworthy 
through  the  Orientalische  und  Occidentalisciie  Buch- 
druckerei  established  by  Wolf  Ileidenheim  and  Ba- 
ruch  Bashwitz.  The  most  important  works  printed 
liy  them  were:  "Sefer  ha-Kerobot"  (1800);  •■Mel)o 
ha-Laslian"  (1806);  "Mishpete  ha-Tamim "  (1808); 
tiveeilitionsof  the  Pentateuch  (1818-21);  and  "Seder 
Tish'ah  be-Ab,  Yeme  ha-Purim,"  together  with  the 
Haggadah  (1822-26). 

The  town  has  a  total  population  of  6.492.  of  whom 
130  are  Jews  (1905).  The  Jewish  institutions  in- 
clude the  May'sche  Hospital,  for  all  confessions,  and 
a  liospital  for  Jews  wlio  are  bachelors  or  widowers. 

Biblioorapht:  Steinsohneider  and  Cas.sel.  JUilinrlie  T\ifin- 
uraphic.  in  Ersch  aud  Gruber,  Enciic  sccllnn  II.,  part  if, 
]).  81,  and  notes  97,  98,99;  Carmoly,  in  MiWieiluniieu  <(..« 
IVrciiis  fllr  Gesch.  und  Attertlmm  in  /•'noik/ti)(-um- 
-Vrtiii,  ii.  'Ma  et  seq.;  Slatistischcs  Jahrbuch.  1903. 
.T,  S.    O. 

RODENBERG,  JULIUS  :  German  poet  and 
author;  born  at  IJodenberg,  Hesse,  June  26,  1831. 
He  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg. 
Gftttingen,  Berlin,  and  Marburg,  but  soon  abandoned 
jurisprudence  for  literature.  In  1851  appeared  in 
Bremen  his  first  poem,  "  Dornroschen,"  wliich  was 
soon  followed  by  many  others.  From  1855  to  1862 
he  traveled,   visiting  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  Hol- 


Julius  Hoilenbenf. 

1891);   "I'nter 


land,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.     In  1859 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  lie  still  (1905)  resides. 

From  1867  to  1 874  he  was  coeditor  witli  Dohm  of  the 
"Salon  filr  Litteratur,  Kunst  und  GeB<-llscliaft"  ;  and 
in  the  latter  year  he  founded  tlie"  Deutsclie  Rund- 
schau." In  1897  he  received  the  title  "  Profes.sor." 
Rodenberg  is  a  prolific  writer.  Of  his  works  may 
be  mentioned;  "Lieder," 
Hanover,  1854 ;  "  Pariscr 
Bilderbuch,"  Brunswick, 
1856;  "Kleine  Wauder- 
chronik,"  Hanover,  1858; 
"Ein  Herbst  in  Wales," 
ilj.  1857;  "Die  Insel  dcr 
Seligen,"  Berlin,  1860; 
"  AlUagslebeu  in  London," 
i!j.  1860;  "Die  Harfe  von 
Erin,"  ib.  1861;  "Tag und 
Nacht  In  London,"  ilj.  1862 ; 
"  Lieder  und  Gedichte,"  i/j. 
1863  (6th  ed.,  1901);  "Stu- 
dienreisen  in  England," 
Leipsic,  1872;  "Belgien 
und  die  Belgier,"  Berlin, 
1881;  "Bilder  aus  dem 
Berliner  Leben,"  ib.  1885  (3d  ed. 
den  Linden."  ib.  1888;  "Franz  Dingelstedt,"  ib. 
1891;  and  "  Erinnerungen  aus  der  Jugendzeit,"  j'A. 
1899. 

His  novels  include:    "Die  Strassensangeriu  von 

London,"  Berlin,   1863;    "Die  Xeue  Sliudtiut,"  i*. 

1865;  "  Yon  GottesGnaden,"  t'i.  1870;  "DieGrandi- 

diers,"  Stuttgart,  1879  (2d  ed.,  1881),  a  story  of  the 

Franco-Prussian  war;   "Herrn  Schellbogens  Abeu- 

teuer,"  Berlin.  1890;    "  Klostermanus  GrundstUck," 

ib.  1890  (2d  ed.,  1892). 

Bibliography  :  Mct/erx Koiivcr^ationK-Lexikon  ;  Brockhau* 
Konveritationit-Lexiknn  ;  Re^na  Nelsser,  In  Alli/.  Zeit.  itet 
Jud.  1901,  up.  296  et  seq. 
8.  F.   T.    II. 

RODER,  ANTON.     See  Rado,  Aston. 

RODER,  MARTIN:  German  composer  and 
conductor;  born  in  Berlin  April  7.1851;  died  at 
Boston,  Mass..  June  7.  1895;  studied  at  the  KOuig- 
licheHoelischulefiirMusikin  his  native  city.  From 
1873  to  1880  Rodcr  was  chorus-master  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Yerme,  -Milan,  and  in  1875  founded  the  Societil 
del  Quartetto  Corale.  He  also  conducted  opera  at 
various  jilaces.  as  Bologna  and  Turin,  and  even  in 
the  .\zores.  From  1880  to  1887  he  taught  singing 
in  Berlin,  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  tiie  Scharwenka 
Conservatorium  ;  for  the  next  five  yeare  he  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Dublin; 
and  in  1892  he  went  to  America  to  take  charge  of  the 
vocal  department  in  the  New  England  Conservatory 
at  Boston. 

Roder  was  a  very  scholarly  musician,  and  his 
compositions  evidence  both  versatility  and  marked 
ability.  Among  them  are:  three  operas,  one  of 
wliich,  entitled  "Yera,"  was  performed  at  the  Ham- 
burg Stadtlheater  in  1881;  two  symphonic  poems, 
"  Azorenfahrt  "  and  "Leonore":  the  overture  "At- 
tila";  and  a  trio  in  F'  minor.  His  writings  incluile: 
"  Tcber  den  Stand  der  OefTentlielien  Musikptlege  in 
Italien  "  (in  "Sammlung  ;Musikalischer  Yortnlge"). 
Leipsic,  1881;  "Sludi  Critici  Raccolli,"  Milan,  1881; 
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iliul  "Dal  Tnccuiuo  di  un  Direttore  di  Orchestra," 
18S1  (Gi-rmiiu  ed..  "Aiisdi-m  Tagdiucli  eincs  Wiiu- 
derndiii  Kuprllnu-isters."  Li-ilisic,  1882).  Roderalso 
contribiiti-d  arliclos  to  the  ■•  Gazzt-tta  Musicale " 
uudcr  the  iiscudoriym  "  Haro  Miedtner." 
BIBLIOHRAIMIV  :  RIemann.  Miifik-Lcrikon.  1900;  Baker,  Bi'oy. 

S.  A.    1  . 

RODKINSON,  MICHAEL  LEVI.    See FiUM- 

KIN.    IsllAll.   Doll  (HaK). 

KODOSTO  (Turkish,  Tekfur-Da^ ;  formerly 
callivi  Bisanthe  and  Rhoedestus) :  Port  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe  ou  the  Sea  of  .Marmora,  78  miles  west 
ofC'onstantinople.  The  city  had  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity as  early  as  the  twelfth  century;  for  in  1173 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  found  400  Jews  there,  among 
whom  were  tlie  noted  rabbis  Moses,  Abijali,  and 
Jacob.  The  community  lias  remained  iindisturbed 
for  centuries,  but  it  has  not  attained  any  great 
importance.  In  tlie  seventeentli  century  Hodosto 
possessed  a  celebrated  thaumaturge,  R.  Isaac  hen 
Sahl,  author  of  a  curious  manuscript  in  Judx'o- 
Spanish  entitled  "Sefer  Segullot,"  which  treats  of 
divination,  chiromancy,  suggestion,  and  similar  top- 
ics; and  another  native  of  Rodosto,  Judali  Grazi- 
ani  (1838-93),  carried  on  the  work  of  his  predeces- 
sor, the  belief  in  demons  and  malevolent  spirits  still 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  people.  Ejiitaphs  in 
the  local  cemetery  mark  the  tombs  of  the  chief  rabbis 
Nissim  Moses  Finzi  (1736)  and  Zebi  Nathan,  while 
in  the  same  cemeler)-  are  the  graves  of  the  chief 
rabbis  of  llie  nineteenth  century.  Rahamim  Graziani, 
Hayyim  Elijah  Finzi.  and  Jacob  Finzi. 

The  Jews  of  Rodosto  to-day  (190.5)  number  about 
3,800  in  a  total  population  of  3.5.000.  They  possess 
a  synagogue  (rabbi,  Yom-Tob  Cordova),  an  oratory, 
a  school  for  boys  with  an  attendance  of  1.50,  and  an 
apprenticeship  committee  svijiported  by  the  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle.  The  community  is  badly  or- 
ganized, however,  and  is  considerably  in  debt  as 
com  pared  with  the  other  .Jewish  settlements  in 
Turkey. 

BiBLKiORAriiv  :  nenjamin  nf  Tudela.  Itinci'arii :  Franco,  Li  « 
SfkncfK  Mtistiqui'it  chtz  lert  Juifti  trorient,  i'aris.  liKKt. 

I).  .\I      Fl!. 

RODRIGO   DE  CASTEL-BRANCO,  JUAN. 

See.liAN   KmiKico  in;  ('asti.i.-I)R.\.nc.\. 

RODRIGUES,  HIPPOLYTE:  French  bank,  r 
and  writer;  born  at  iiordeauv  in  1812;  died  at  Paris 
1898.  He  was  a  son  of  Isaac  Rodrigues-Hen- 
riques,  head  of  a  great  banking-house  in  Bordeaux. 
In  iiis  "Papiers  de  Famille,"  published  in  1893, 
liodrigues  relates  the  following  family  tnadition : 
The  families  of  Gradis  and  Rodrigues  emigrated 
from  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Bar 
Ivokba,  settled  in  Portugal,  and  later  in  Spain, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.  After  being 
driven  from  tlieir  homes  by  the  Inquisition  they 
took  refuge  in  Bordeaux.  Members  of  the  Gradis 
family  performed  such  signal  services  in  the  navj- 
under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.  that  the  patent  of  nobil- 
ity was  offered  to  them  by  Louis  XVI.  Tliis,  liow- 
ever,  was  refused,  as  they  declined  to  take  an  oatli 
upon  the  Gospel  as  the  statutes  prescribed. 

Rodrigues  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  early 
showed  a  marked  taste  for  literature.     At  the  age 


of  eighteen  lie  began  writing  a  romance  entitled 
■'Christiern,"  the  subject  of  which  embraces  tlu'  en- 
tire history  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1S40  he 
became  a  stock-broker  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  but  after 
a  brilliant  career  retired  in  18.5.5,  and  gave  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  study  and  literary  work.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
and  of  the  Societe  des  Compositeurs. 

Rodrigues  was  a  prolific  writer.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  his  works:  "'  Les  Trois  Filles  de  la 
Bible"  (lNC.5-()7);  "LesOrigines  du  Sermon  de  la 
Montague"  (1867);  "La  Justice  de  Dieu "  (1868); 
"  Histoire  des  Premiers  Chretiens:  Le  Roidesjuifs" 
(1869) ;  ■'  Saint-Pierre  "  (1871) ; "  David  Rizzio  "(grand 
opera,  words  and  music,  1873-77) ;  "  Histoire  des  Se- 
conds C'liretiens:  Saint-Paul"  (187.5);  "Apologues 
du  Talmud"  (in  verse,  1879-83);  "Romances  sans 
Paroles  "  (for  the  piano,  1889) ;  "  Papiers  de  Famille  " 
(1893);  "Histoire  du  Peclie  Originel"  (1896) ;  "Les 
Origines  du  Peche  Originel  "  (1897). 
Bibliography:  HlppolyteRodripues, r'ajjiersift  FiiiniUc.\S9l3. 

S.  J.   K\. 

RODRIGUES,  OLINDE :  French  economist 
and  refuniii  r;  lioni  at  Bindeaux  Oct.  16.  1794;  died 
at  Paris  Dec.  26.  18.50.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure,  where  he  made  a  specialty  of 
mathematical  studies;  later  he  became  a.ssistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  1823  he  made 
the  aciiuaintanceof  .Saint-Simon,  who  con  verted  liim 
to  his  doctrines.  On  the  day  of  his  leader's  funeral 
Rodrigues  assembled  the  former's  disciples  to  con- 
sider the  project  of  founding  a  journal  to  lie  based 
on  Saint-.Simon's  principles.  The  publication  was 
launched  under  the  title  "  Lc  Producteiir,"  and  Ro- 
drigues was  its  editor  during  1825-26.  In  1829 
he  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Eugene,  in  turning  the  followers  of  Saint-Simon's 
principles  into  a  sect,  but  in  the  same  year  he  sur- 
rendered the  leadership  to  Bazard  and  Enfaiitin. 
About  the  close  of  1831  Rodrigues  had  a  rupture  with 
Enfantin.  on  account  of  certain  theories  held  by  the 
latter  on  the  propriety  of  the  family  having  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  the  works  of  Saint-Simon.  In 
1832  Rodrigues  engaged  in  banking  and  brokerage. 
He  was  also  concerned  in  the  building  of  the  Saint- 
Germain  anil  Orleans  Railroad,  the  first  railroad  put 
in  active  operation  in  France. 

In  1841  he  published  the  "Poesies  Sociales  des 
Oiiviiers, "  to  sliow  the  middle  classes  the  liberality 
of  ideas  of  the  proletariat.  In  1848  he  supported 
the  republic,  and  strongly  advocated  the  rights  of 
the  working  men.  His  later  years  were  occupied  in 
consolidating  the  mutual-aid  societies,  and  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  a  biography  of  Saint-Simon. 
which  was  edited  and  published  by  Hubbard  in 
18.57.  A  pamphlet  entitled  "  Maria  Stella,"  directed 
against  Louis  Phih'ppe,  lias  been  attributed  to  Ro- 
ilrigiies,  but  without  foundation.  He  was  the  author 
of  "Opinions  Litteraires,  Philosophiqiies,  et  Poli- 
tiques  de  Saint-Simon  "  (1825).  He  published  also, 
as  "Paroles  d'un  Mort,"  a  parable  by  Saint-Simon. 

Biblioi;rapiit  :  Georges  Weill,   L'Ecolc  Saint-Simutiicniic, 
isstr,. 
s.  J.  Ka. 

RODRIGUEZ  :  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  many  persons  bearing  the  surname  Rodri- 
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guez  were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  to  death  at 
the  stake  or  to  lifelong  imprisonment  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  ".Jiulaiziuitcs"  or  secret  confessors  of 
Judaism.  Miguel  Rodriguez  and  his  wife,  Isabel 
Nunez  Alvarez,  the  owners  of  a  synagogue  situated 
in  theCallede  los  Infantes,  Madrid,  in  wliioh  theseoret 
Jews  held  tlieir  services,  together  with  Leonor  Ro- 
driguez and  her  husband,  Heman  Baez  (Vaez), 
wc-re  publicly  burned  in  ^Madrid  July  4,  1632. 
At  the  great  auto  fla  fe  held  in  Madrid  June  30, 
1C80,  Catalina  Rodriguez,  called  "la  Paquina," 
who  had  died  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  S. 
Jago  de  Compostella  at  the  age  of  seventy,  was 
luirneil  in  effigy:  and  on  >fov.  30,  1721,  Haria 
Rodriguez,  ninety  years  old,  and  her  daughter,  both 
of  Granada,  were  led  to  the  stake  in  that  city.  In 
Cuenca  a  whole  family  named  Rodriguez,  husband, 
wife,  and  several  sous  and  daughters,  were  con- 
demned to  lifelong  imprisonment,  June  20.  1T22. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  following ;  a  Julian  Rodri- 
guez in  Cuenca  on  Xov.  22,  1722;  another  Julian  Ho- 
diiguez,  likewise  of  Cuenca,  who  was  a  book-dealer 
of  .Madrid,  on  Feb.  20.1724,  in  Madrid;  Gabriel 
Rodriguez  and  his  wife,  also  of  Cuenca,  on  March 
12.  1724,  in  Valladolid;  Juan  or  Samuel  Ro- 
driguez of  Bordeaux,  aged  fifty-one,  who  was 
a  writing-teacher  in  Hornachos,  Estremadura,  im- 
prisoned in  1723;  Juan  Rodriguez  of  Bayonne, 
resident  in  Antequcra.  in  172");  and  the  business 
woman  Isabel  Rodriguez  of  Constantine,  in  1726; 
and  many  others. 

Bibliography:  Inquisition  documents;  Kayserling.  Sephar- 
<liin,  pp.  2IJ3  et  ^cq.;  idem,  Ein  Feiertag  in  Madrid,  p.  34. 

Abraham  Hayyim  Rodriguez  :  Rabbi  in  Leg- 
horn about  17.J0.  lie  was  the  teacher  of  Malachi 
ha-Koheu,  and  was  highl}-  praised  by  Azulai  and 
honored  as  a  cabalist  by  J.  Pacifico  in  an  elegy. 
Rodriguez  left  many  legal  decisions,  forty-seven  of 
which,  dealing  with  subjects  of  the  four  ritual 
codes,  were  published  after  his  death  b_v  his  daugh- 
ter (the  widow  of  the  learned  Hayyim  Hezekiah 
Fernandez  Africano)  under  the  title  "  Orah  la-Zad- 
dik  "  (Leghorn,  1780).  The  first  decision,  entitled 
"Orah  Mishor, "  based  upon  the  ritual  code.x  Yoreh 
De'ali,  called  forth  the  "Sifte  Dal"  of  an  anony- 
mous writer,  in  response  to  which  Rodriguez  wrote 
fifty  eight  counter-observations  entitled  "Teshubot 
Hen  Hen."  These  are  printed  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  "Orah  la-Zaddik." 

BiBLioGR.\PHT:  Nepi-Iihirondi.  Tnleilnt  Gcdnle.  Tisrad. p.  19 ; 
Rncst.  ('(If.  Rdrtiif/ini.  BiW.  Supplement,  p.  375,  No.  1922; 
Fursi.  Bilil.  Jud.  iii.  162. 

Alonso  Rodriguez  :  Spanish  physician  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  born  in  Seville.  lie  lived  at  Sa- 
ragossa,  where,  together  with  Alonso  de  Rivera  of 
Cordova,  also  a  physician  in  Saragossa,  he  was 
burned  at  the  stake  March  12,  1488. 
BinLiOGR.vpnT  :  Ui"s.  Ili.^t.  iii.  Glti. 

David  Cohen  Rodriguez:  Hakain  in  .\mster- 
dam ;  author  of  a  s<rnion  in  Spanish,  "Sermon 
Moral.  Pregado  Xeste  K.  K.  de  Talmud  Tonih  27 
Menahem,  5480 "(=  Sept.  1.  1720).  Amsterdam,  1720. 
Bibliography:  J?.  E. X  x.'svii.  121. 

Henrico  Rodriguez  :  Portuguese  physician  and 
Marano ;  friend  ipf  Uodrigo  de  Castro,     lie  settled  in 


Hamburg  before  ir)94,  and  left  it  a  few  years  later 
on  account  of  the  plague. 

Bibliography  :  Kayscrlin;?.  Gench.der  Juden  in  Prirtuaal.  p. 
2,9;  (;run\valil.  I''iihiiiiiiiinijrtlher,p.  121. 

Manuel  Rodriguez  :  Marano  and  poet.  At  first 
he  was  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  later  he  liecame 
a  tutor  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
drama  "  Herodes  Saeviens  "  (Antwerp.  1626)  and  of 
a  Latin  ode  on  the  physician  Emanuel  Gomez  in 
Antwerp  (ib.  1643). 

Bibliography  :  Barbosa  .Macbado.  Bihlioteca  Liuitaua.  ill. 
3.W;  Ka.vserlinL'.  S:  iiliiinlim,  p.  309. 

Raphael  Rodriguez  :  Hakani  in  Amsterdam ; 
son  of  Judah  Rodriguez.  He  was  the  autlu.r  of  a 
funeral  dissertatiim,  "Sermio  Funeral  as  Deplora- 
veis  .Memorias  de  Benjamin  Levi  de  Vittoria"  (Am- 
sterdam, 1719). 

Bibliography:  Ka.vscrling.  Bihl.  KKii.-Pnrt.-Jud.  p.  94. 

Samuel  Levi  Rodriguez  :  Spanish  poet  in  Leg- 
horn ;  ilieil  1GH3.  Daniel  Levi  de  Barrios  givessome 
of  his  poems  and  bemoans  his  death. 

Bibliography  :  D.  L.  <le  Barrios,  T'irnh  Or.  p.  47:  idem.  Au- 
menln  de  Israel,  p.  20;  Kayserlini;.  Sephardim.  p.  2(3. 

•I  JI.  K. 

ROE:  Rendering  in  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Hebrew  '3V,  which  is  sometimes  translated  also 
"roebuck"  ami  "  wild  roe,"  and  occasionally  in  the 
Revised  Version  "gazel."  The  roe  is  mentioned 
as  an  animal  permitted  as  food  (Deut.  .\iv.  5);  and 
it  was  furnislied  for  Solomon's  tabled  Kings  iv. 
23).  Its  swiftnes.s.  gentleness,  and  grace  are  often 
alluded  to  (II  Sam.  ii.  18;  Prov.  vi.  .5;  Cant.  ii.  9,  v. 
17).  The  feminine  form  "zibyah"  (Aramaic,  "la- 
bita")  was  used  as  a  proper  name  (II  Kings 
.\ii.  2.  "Zibiah";  Acts  xi.  36.  "Tabitha").  The 
Authorized  Version  renders  "ya'alah  "  (Prov.  v.  19) 
also  by  "roe."  and  " 'ofer  "  (Cant.  iv.  .">.  vii.  3)  by 
"young  roe."  Of  the  Caridte  the  Onzella  doreas  is 
the  most  abundant  of  all  large  game  in  Palestine. 

In  the  Talmud  the  Hebrew  "  zebi  "  and  "ayyal" 
are  the  generic  terms  for  all  species  of  Ccrridte.  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  meant  in 
each  case.  In  some  pas.sages.  however,  the  roe 
seems  specifically  intended;  e.g.,  Hul.  132a.  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  mating  of  the  goat  with 
the  zebi;  i*.  59b,  a  reference  to  the  zehi  with  un- 
branched  horns,  the  roe  having  as  a  rule  only  one 
branch  on  its  antler,  and  sometimes  none  at  all ;  Kil. 
i.  6,  where  the  similarities  between  the  goat  and  the 
zebi  are  enumerated.  In  the  same  passage  the 
"  ya'el  "  is  said  to  resemble  the  hart.  The  .-In^iVo/x' 
riorritx  is  perhaps  mentioned  under  the  name  Nfy 
D13^^  =  "goat  of  Kerkus"  (Hul.  59b).  See  Go.kt; 
H.vht;  Unicoh.n', 

BiBLiOGRAPnv:  Tristram,  Xal.  Hint.  p.  127:  Lewvsobn,  Z.  T. 
pp.  113.  12«. 
s.  I.  M.  C. 

ROEBUCK.     S.-,.  Hai!t:  Roi- 

ROEDELSHEIM,  ELEAZAR  SUSSMANN 
B.  ISAAC  :  Dutch  scholar,  proliably  of  German 
descent;  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works; 
"Mohar  Yisrael."  comprising  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  a  Dutch-Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Dutch  dictionary, 
with  an  Aramaic-Dutch  dictionary  as  an  appendix. 
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Arastenliim,  17-11,  1744;  "Miiggislio  Miiil.iiih  "  (1728- 
1729),  !i  Gc-niiiiii  triiiislalioii  of  tin-  IJiblf;  "Mikra 
Jlcfiiiiisli  "  (1741)),  a  Ucrnian  translalion  of  llic  Penta- 
tfucli.  Ilf  oditi'd  ■•  Niz/.al.inti."  a  Hebrew  Iraiislation 
of  "  Dcr  JiHlischo  Tliciiak  "  of  Solomou  Zi;bi  Ilirscli 
of  Aiifliaiis(ii(a  iJoliMiiirail  tract  directed  ugaiustthe 
autiJcwish  couvort  Ukknz). 

Bibliography:  sii-insiliiipUUT.  (ViMJixH.col.ftW:  Benjacob, 
Ojiir  iKi-SiUirini.  pp.  'M'l.  Mi.'* :  Fuemi,  Keneacl  I'isratU  s.v.: 
FOret,  HiM.Ju'l.  111.  Ill-  ^     „ 

•p^  b.   O. 

ROEST,  MEYER  (MARCUS):  Dutch  bihli- 
ogiaplicr;  born  al  AMislciilaia  1821;  died  there  18i)0. 
Ueeoiniii','  connected  with  a  firm  of  liookselleis,  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  bibliograpliieal  studies,  and  as 
a  result  published  in  18.")7  "Catalogue  de  Livres 
Orieiitaux.'  Hoest'sliestknown  work  is  the"Cata- 
log  der  Hebraiea  und  Judaica  aus  der  L.  Hosenthal- 
'schen  Hibliotliek"  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1875). 
After  Baron  Rosenthal  presented  his  C(dleetion  to 
the  Amsterdam  I,ibraiT.  Koest  was  appointed  cus- 
todian of  it.  He  conlril)uted  to  various  Jewi.sh 
periodicals,  such  as  the  Dutcli  "Spectator"  and  the 
"Taalkinilig  JIaga/in,"  and  edited  the  "Israelitische 
Letlerbode  "  for  several  years. 


BiBi.ior,UAPiiv:  Jew.  Chrnn.  Jan.  3,  1S91,  p.  14. 
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ROFE,  DANIEL  B.  SAMUEL  B.  DANIEL 
HA-DAYYAN :  Italian  physician  of  the  four- 
Icenlh  and  litteenth  centuries;  lived  at  Pisa  and 
Perugia.  He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
tlie  Arabic  writers  on  medicine,  especially  Ibn  Sina. 
His  "  Ebeii  Pinnah  "  ( Paris  JISS.  No.  307)  was  copied 
for  him  by  Abraham  ibn  Karslief,  who  refers  at  the 
end  to  the  merits  of  Daniel  Uofe  and  his  father. 

BliiLinijRAniv  :  Carmiilv,  Jfi.s/.  dcs  .V«'(!fc ii i.s  Juifs.  p.   i:n, 
Brussels,  IftU;  Mortara,  India,  p.  19;  Mose,  AnlitlDi.iia  Is- 
raclitica.  ill.  24;  Kucnn,  Keniwt  YUsracl,  p.  265. 
S.  S.    O. 

ROFE,  DANIEL  B.  SOLOMON  :  Italian  phy- 
sieiau  and  scholai'  of  the  lilteenth  century;  born  at 
Fano.  References  to  him  occur  under  date  of  143(1, 
1448,  and  1470.  He  was  the  author  of:  a  su])er- 
commentary  on  Ibn  E/.ia,  which  work  was  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  S.  1).  Luzzatto;  marginal  glosses 
on  Kimhi's  commentaries  on  Amos,  Micah,  and 
Isaiali,  formerly  in  tlie  pos.session  of  De  Ros.si ;  a  sup- 
plement to  Solomou  b.  Mo.ses'  "Apology";  a  syn- 
opsis of  Ibn  Ezra's  commentary  on  Genesis,  with 
notes,  under  the  title  "  Ha-Gersa  ha-Al.ieret  "  ;  and 
an  account  of  his  journey  to  Crete  in  1473. 

BiBi.iooRAPiiv:  I.uzzaltJi,  In  Kcrcm  JJcmcrl.iii.  174.  iv.  132: 
CaniKiiv,  Hist,  des  MideciiiK  Juifs.  pp.  i:i3-i:):i,  Bru.ssels, 
1H44 :  Zunz,  G.  S.  1.  176,  8  Bl ;  Fuenn,  Keuexel  i'isracl,  p.  Mi5. 
S.  S.   O. 

ROHLING,  AUGUST:  Catholic  theologian 
and  anti-Semitic  author;  born  in  1839  at  Neuen- 
kirchen,  province  of  Hanover,  Prussia.  He  studied 
at  .Miinster  and  Paris,  ami  became  professor  suc- 
cessively at  Minister,  >Iilwaukee(\Vis.),  and  Prag\ie, 
retiring  in  1901.  He  is  still  (190.5)  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Prague.  Xot  prominent  as  a  scholar 
in  his  specialty,  which  is  Hebrew  archeology,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  in  an  uneuvial)le  way  by 
his  polemics  against  Protestantism  and  Judaism. 
Of  his    anti-Jewish    works     "Dcr     Talmudjude" 


(MUnster,  1871,  and  often  reprinted)  has  become  a 
standard  work  for  anti-Semitic  authors  and  jour- 
nalists, although  it  is  merely  an  abstract  of  the 
"Entilecktes  Judenthum"  of  KisijNMKNomt,  and 
even  as  such  very  faulty.  The  book  first  appeared, 
at  the  lime  when  IJismarck  inaugurated  Ids  anti- 
Catholic  legislation,  as  a  retort  lo  the  attacks  made 
by  the  liberal  journals  on  the  dogma  of  infallibility 
and  on  the  Jesuitic  te.\t-books  of  morals,  it  being 
usual  for  the  anti-liljcrals  to  pretend  that  all  liberal 
newspapers  were  controlled  by  Jews.  The  book  was 
very  extensively  (lUoted  by  theCatholic  pressandcre- 
ated  (luitea  literature,  but  it  did  not  l)ecomea  jiolitical 
force  until  the  appearance  of  anti-Semitisnl,  and  es- 
pecially uuti^  the  Ti.sza-Eszlar  trial  in  1883,  when 
Franz  Dkmtzscii  defended  Judaism  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Rohling.  At  the  same  time  Jo.sef  S.  Hloch 
wrote  articles  in  which  he  accused  Rohling  of  igno- 
rance and  of  forgery  of  the  texts.  Rohling  sued 
Bloch  for  libel,  but  witlidiew  the  suit  at  the  last 
momeiit.  Later  on  he  greeted  the  appearance 
of  Zionism  as  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  (lues- 
tion,  and  lately  he  has  written  a  pamphlet  against 
Gudemann's  "Das  Judenthum  iu  Seineu  Grund- 
ziigen,"  etc. 

Those  of  Rohling's  works  which  concern  the  Jews 
are,  in  addition  to  "  Der  Talmudjude  "  :  "  Kalechis- 
miis  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  fiir  Juden  und  Protestan- 
ten,"  Mayence,  1878;  "Franz  Delitzsch  und  die  Ju- 
denfragel"  Prague,  1881;  "Fiinf  Rriefe  Uber  den 
Talmudismus  und  das  Blutritual  der  Juden," 
il).  1.881 ;  "  Die  Polemik  und  das  Jlenschenopfer 
des  Rabbinismus."  Paderborn,  1883;  "Die  Elire 
Israels:  Neue  Briefe  an  die  Juden,"  Prague,  1889; 
"Auf  nach  Zion,"  ilj.  1901;  and  "Das  Judenthum 
nacli  Neurabbinischer  Darstellung  der  Hochfinanz 
Israels,"  Munich,  1903. 

Of  the  very  large  polemical  literature  against 
Rohling  the  oldest  work  is  Kroner's  "Entstelltes, 
rnwahres  und  Erfundenes  in  dem  Talmudjuden 
Professor  Dr.  August  Rohling's,"  Miinster,  1871. 
Distinguished  by  sound  scholarship  and  by  a  digni- 
fied tone  are  the  two  pamphlets  of  Delitzsch.  "  Roh- 
ling's Talmudjude  Beleuchtet"  (Leipsic,  1881)  and 
"Schachmattden  Blutlugnern  Rohling  und  Justus" 
(2ded.,  Erlangen,  1883). 

Btbliocrapiiv  :  Otl'ir  Shirnil:  .Vmic/i i/.  xxl..tO."i,  Pniu'ne.  1904: 
fta^tertiiiiii.^rhi  Wiirtit  iisiltrifl,  passim  ;  Millhfiliiin,n'  n  des 
Vert:iu.<  znr  Iti  l.ihniil  niii/ih  ^  .i  iii i..n' mil i--<itnts,  \tuss\ni.  The 
origin  (it  />ir  Tiiliiiiiiljiiilf  is  niirniti'd  In  .tllfi.Zril.disJud. 
1S71,  p.  674;  and  valuaitle  material  on  the  lawsuits  in  wliirh 
Ilohlintr  Ijei'aine  involved  l»y  his  iioit>nilciU  writiners  Is  found 
In  Joseph  Kopp,  Zur  Judt'tifrituf  iincli  den  Aliloi  den  Prn- 
zessKs  HiihUnii-Bhich,  Leipsic,  1886,  and  in  the  JUdische 
Prenw.  1902,  No.  46. 
R.  D. 

RO'IM.     See  P.\sTounF..\ux. 

ROMAN,  JACOB  BEN  ISAAC  IBN  BA- 
KODA  :  Bibliographer  and  writer,  of  Spanish  de- 
scent; born  at  Constantinople  about  1.570:  died  at 
Jerusalem  iu  1650.  He  was  possessed  of  great 
knowledge;  according  lo  Conforte  he  knew  the 
whole  of  the  Mishnah  by  heart,  and  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  rest  of  Jewish  literature;  he 
furthermore  could  speak  Arabic,  and  understood 
Turkish  and  Latin.  The  anonymous  author  of 
"Horbot  Yerushalayim  "  (Venice,  lfi36)  reports  (p. 
5b)  that  Roman  when  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  in 
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1635  was  made  prisoner,  together  with  other  Jews, 
by  Mohiimmeil  ibii  Farukh  aud  was  subse(nieiitly 
ransomed;  l)ut  it  is  not  certain  that  lie  was  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  at  that  date. 

Tiirciugh  his  friend  the  pliysician  Leon  Aryeh  Ju- 
dah  Siaa,  Roman  berame  acquainted  with  Anton 
Leger  (who  was  born  in  Piedmont,  and  was  for  some 
time  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  embassj'  at  (,'onstaiili- 
iKiple,  and  afterward  professor  of  Oriental  lani^uages 
at  Geneva)  and  by  him  was  recommended  to  Johan- 
nes Buxtorf  the  younger  in  Basel.  Bu.\torf  made  use 
(if  Roman's  bibliographical  knowledge  and  owed  to 
him  the  whole  appendi.\  to  his  father's  "  Bililiotheca 
Ralibinica,"  which  he  edited.  He  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  Roman,  which,  however,  soon 
came  to  an  end;  the  two  letters  of  Roman  which 
have  been  preserved  were  published  in  full  in  the 
"  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives"  (viii.  87-94). 

For  several  decades  the  need  of  a  Hebrew  printing- 
press  had  been  felt  in  the  Orient,  At  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlieie 
was  no  Jewish  press;  nor  was  there  one  in  Salonica 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Roman, 
as  he  wrote  to  Buxtorf  on  June  20,  1034,  conceived 
tlie  jdan  of  reestalili.shing  a  Hebrew  press  in  Con- 
stantinople. He  wished  then  to  print  Maimonides' 
"Moreh  Nebukim  "  in  three  languages,  the  Arabic 
text  witli  Hebrew  letters — the  Turks  would  not  al- 
low Arabic  type  to  be  used — and  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  translations,  all  arranged  in  tluee  columns.  He 
intended  also  to  publish  the  "Cuzari"  and  Bahya's 
"Hobot  ha-Lebabot."  with  a  Latin  translation  by  his 
fiiend  Leon  Siaa.  The  project  of  the  Hebrew  print- 
ing-press was  never  realized,  nor  did  R<iman  publish 
any  of  the  mentioned  works;  even  the  translation  of 
Buxtorf  s  "  Tiberias,  "  which  he  began,  and  of  which 
lie  had  already  sent  a  specimen  to  Buxtorf,  was  not 
printed,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever  finished. 

Roman  compo.sed  a  Hebrew  prosody,  entitled 
"Mozene  Mishkal,"  in  which  he  tried  to  give  exam- 
ples of  1,348  meters:  also  an  Arabic-Turkish  and  an 
Arabic-Hebrew  dictionary,  the  latter  of  which  was 
finished  Oct.  11,  1029  (the  autograph  copy  is  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris).  He  translated  va- 
rious works  of  Jonah  ibn  Janal.i  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew.  None  of  his  works  appeared  in  print. 
Roman  owned  many  manuscripts  which  were  bought 
by  Buxtorf  for  the  agent  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Most  of  the  manuscripts  which  Roman  mentioned 
in  his  letters  to  the  professor  at  Basel  are  now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  On  several  of  them 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Jacob  Roman. 

Bibliography:  Oonforte,  Kore  hn-Dorot  p.  49a;  Carmoly, 
Revue  Orientate,  li.  iWT;  Zunz,  Z.  G.  pp.  SB  et  xeq.:  Stein- 
sohncirter.  Cat.  Buill.  p.  13.54,  No.  SOUS;  iilein,  Z.  D.  M.  (J.  ix. 
Std;  iili-in.  Hrhr.  I'ehers.  p.  377,  wliere  ISM  sbould  be  read 
iiisti'uil  cif  li*! ;  H.  E.  J.  vlii.  85  et  aeq.\  Cat.  Paris,  Nos.  749, 
K'.i;i,  UK  I  et  sell..  l-'77  et  neq. 
I).  M.  K. 

ROMANELLI,  SAMUEL  AARON:  Neo- 
llelircw  poet;  Ijorii  at  ^lantua  Sejit.  li),  1757;  died 
at  Casale  Moiiferrato  Oct.  17.  1814.  A  man  of  great 
gifts  but  unsteady  in  his  habits,  Romanelli  began  to 
travel  early  in  life.  He  went  first  to  Morocco, 
where  he  spent  four  years.  He  has  described  his 
exjierieuces  there  in  a  work  which  has  become  very 


popular  (see  below).  Returning  to  Europe,  he  lived 
successively  in  Berlin  (1791),  Vienna  (1793),  London 
(17!)9),  and  Lille  (France),  going  liack  to  his  native 
country  about  1800.  Tlie  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  Casale,  where  he  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy. 

Romanelli  supported  himself  by  teaching  and  by- 
writing  Hebrew  and  Italian  poems  for  weddings, 
patriotic  feasts,  and  similar  occasions;  but,  being 
erratic  aud  a  scolTcr  of  religion,  he  made  very 
many  enemies,  and  always  lived  in  great  poverty. 
Besides  his  Hebrew  poems,  he  wrote  translations, 
especially  of  the  prayer-book,  from  Hebrew  into 
Italian  and  from  Italian  into  Hebrew.  Notable 
among  his  translations  from  Italian  are  tlio.se  of 
Jletastasiio's  melodrama  "Theniistocles "  and  .Maf- 
fei's  tragedy  "  Jlerope"  ;  the  latter  has  been  edited 
by  Wcikerl,  a  Benedictine  monk  (Rome,  1903.  2d  ed. 
1904),  while  the  former  is  still  in  manuscript.  For 
the  names  in  the  original  Romanelli  gives  Hebrew 
substitutes,  as  J/urai  for  Merope,  Palli  for  I'olifonte, 
etc.  The  Hebrew  version,  while  not  literally  fol- 
lowing the  original,  is  not  only  poetical,  but  also  a 
faithful  rendering. 

Of  Romanelli's  works  maybe  mentioned;  "Ha- 
Kolot  Ychdalun"  or  "Mishpat  Shalom"  (Berlin, 
1791),  a  Hebrew  melodrama  in  honor  of  a  wedding; 
"JIassa'  ba-'Arab"  ((4.  1792),  a  description  of  his 
travels  in  the  Barbary  States,  several  times  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  English  by  SchillerSzincs.sy 
(Cambridge.  1887);  "  Rnal.i  Nakon  "  (Berlin,  1792),  a 
philosophic  poem;  "'Alot  ha-.Minhah"  or  "  Heber 
ha-Me'ushshar  "  (Vienna,  1793),  a  poem  in  honor  of 
the  wedding  of  L.  Hertz  and  Charlotte  Arnstcin,  in 
Italian  and  Hebrew;  "Grammatica  Hagionata  Itali- 
anaed  Ebraica,"  Triest,  1799;  an  Italian  translation 
of  parts  of  the  Sephardic  ritual  (n.p.,  1802);  "Zim- 
rat  'Ariziin  "  (Mantua,  1807),  hymns  in  honor  of  Na- 
poleon ;  "Mahazeh  Shaddai "  {ih.  1808),  Hebrew  and 
Italian  poems;  a  poetical  translation  of  that  part  of 
the  Yom  Kippur  service  which  describes  the  oftice 
of  the  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Ales- 
sandria, 1808);  "Tappiial.i  Zahab"  (Vienna,  c  1810). 
an  epos  from  Greek  mythology  ;  a  Hebrew  hymn  on 
Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  brother  Arch- 
duke Carl  (n.d..  n.]).).  A  great  number  of  poems. 
a  Hebrew  grammar,  a  textbook  on  "shehitah,"  and 
translations  from  the  English  and  other  languages 
are  still  in  manuscript.  Ludwig  Geiger  believes 
Romanelli  to  be  the  Italian  Jew  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
translator  of  German  clas.sics  into  Italian  and  rec- 
ommended by  F.  L.  W.  Jleyer  to  Wieland;  but  this 
is  not  at  all'probable  ("  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1903, 
pp.  9-11,  132). 

BiBi.iocRAPHV:  nella  Torre,  In  Ben  (Tinnanja,  v.  36-28;  H 
VctxiUn  Ixraelitici).  1K7S.  pp.  l.l,  l.'il-l.Vi.  and  1882.  p.  88; 
Steili-iihnei.ler.  Die  IleiUeiii.'<ehe  LiteratlirilerJiiilen.  liule.t, 
Frankfnrl-on-tlu'-Maln,  Y.m  ;  Wi-iki-rt.  prefare  li>  lite  ciliilcin 
of  liimianflli's  Merab:  Winter  and  Wuiisrlie.  I'u  JIMi.iche 
Z,i((cro(i(r,  iil.  403. 
s.  *  ■ 

ROMANER,     BENJAMIN     ZEEB    "WOLF 

BEN  SAMUEL  :  Habbi  and  preacher  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  officiated  as 
darshan  in  Semigrod,  and  later  in  Dessau,  and  in  his 
old  age  lived  at  Metz. 

Romaner  was  the  author  of  "Ir  Binyaniin,"  a 
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work  ill  two  parts  on  Die  liatrirailot  of  the  two  Tal- 
mudim  (part  i.,  Fraiikforl-ou-the-Oder,  1698;  part 
ii..  FUrtli,  1722). 

Bibliography:  Stelnsolineliler.  Cat.  BmU.  eol.  793;  Azulal, 
Shcin  Im-GeduUm.  s.v.;  Sflcliael,  Or  ha-Ifainiim,  Ko.  2i8; 
Benjaeob,  U^r  ha-Sefarim,  p.  440,  Nos.  346-347. 
s.  J.   Z.   L. 

ROMANIN,  SAMUEL :  Italian  historiau ;  born 
at  Tricst  in  ISOS;  died  ai  Venice  Sept.  9,  1861. 
Havin,;;  at  an  early  age  lost  liis  parents,  who  died 
in  poor  circumstances,  Honianin  found  himself  head 
of  the  family,  with  which  in  1821  ho  removed  to 
Venice,  wlierc  he  secured  a  position  as  tutor  of 
French  and  German  in  a  private  family.  His  first 
literary  attempt  was  a  translation  into  Italian  of  the 
well-known  historical  works  of  .loseph  von  Ham- 
mer Piirgstall.  imder  the  titles  "Impero  Osmano  " 
and  ■'  Deir  Originc,  Potenza  e  Cadiita  degli  Assas- 
sini " ;  the  latter  was  published  in  1828.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  a  renderiug  into  prose  of  the 
German  poem  "Tunisiade"  by  Archbishop  Ladis- 
laus  Pyrkcr  (formerly  Patriarch  of  Venice). 

From  1842  to  1844  Romanin's  hrst  great  original 
work  was  published  in  tlirce  volumes  under  the  title 
of  "  La  .Storia  dei  Popoli  Kuropei  dojio  la  Deeadenza 
deir  Impero  Romano."  In  1847  Romanin,  who  mean- 
while had  become  professor  of  history  in  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Venice,  began  his  history  of  Venice,  of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1853.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  the  whole  work  was  completed 
in  manuscript;  the  third  part  of  the  ninth  volume 
brings  the  history  down  to  the  year  1789. 

Romanin  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  German 
and  French  languages  and  literatures.  He  was  also 
an  acciiMiplished  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  scholar,  and 
many  Talmudic  legends  were  translated  by  him  into 
the  Italian. 

Bibmocrapiit:  La  Grande  Enci/ctopMic,  v.  28;  Arcliivio 
Storico  Haliano,  vol.  xlv..  2d  series, 
s.  J.  Go. 

ROMANO    ELIANO,    SALOMO.     See   B.\p- 

TIST.\,   (!loV.\N'M  S.M.llMO  Rl).\t.\Nci  El.l.V.N'O. 

ROMANO,  LEONE  (JUDAH  B.  MOSES  B. 
DANIEL  B.  MOSES  B.  JEKUTHIEL  or  R. 
YEHUDAH  HA-FILOSOF):  Italian  scholar; 
born  at  Ripine  12il2;  died  there  after  13.50.  Romano 
was  a  friend  of  the  naturalist  Benjainin  b.  .ludah, 
together  with  whom  he  was  the  center  of  learn- 
ing of  the  Roman  community.  He  was  a  gifted 
thinker,  a  fine  Latinist,  and  well  versed  in  scholastic 
philosophy.  By  his  writings  and  his  translatifpns  of 
philo.sophical  works  he  sought  to  make  Christian 
scientific  literature  accessible  to  the  .lews;  he  was 
also  an  energetic  teacher.  "He  had  many  pupils: 
he  drained  the  sea  of  ignorance,  and  illuminated  the 
darkness  of  exile,"  says  his  cousin  Immanuel  b. 
Solomon,  who,  although  many  years  older,  had  be- 
come his  assiduous  pujiil. 

Roniiino  s<'t  himself  to  translate  the  more  impor- 
tant phildsiiphical  worksof  medieval  literature.  By 
1328  he  had  coiupleted  the  "Liher  de  Causis." 
ascribed  to  .Vristotle,  and  Thomas  A(iuinas'  "Trea- 
tise on  Ideas."  He  then  translated  Averroes'  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle,  and  works  by  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, ^Bgidius  of  Colonna,  and  Angelo  da  Camerino. 
He  apparently  translated  passages  that  appealed  to 


him,  and  from  these  couijiiled  a  book,  with  notes. 
He  wrote  also  a  Hebrew-Italian  glossary  of  philo- 
•sophical  terms,  with  philosophical  comiuents,  ex- 
plaining in  this  way  the  most  important  jjraj'crs, 
and  passages  from  the  Bible,  especially  the  story  of 
the  Creation.  He  wrote,  besides,  a  commentary 
on  Maimonides'  "Sefer  ha-Madda'."  under  the  title 
"Ben  Porat,"  and  a  work  on  the  theory  of  prophecy. 
Romano's  works  were  frequently  tran.scribed,  and 
many  copies  are  still  e.xlant. 

He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Christians,  and  is 
(pioted  by  them  as  "  Leone  de  Sere  Daniel."  King 
Robert  of  Naples  called  him  to  his  court,  and  him- 
self studied  under  the  Italian  scholar. 

BiBLiOGRAPnv  :  Steinselineiiler,  Gimla  llnnmno.  Rome,  18711; 
idetn,  Hihr.  i'elnrs.  SS  :jno  it  .vcf/.;  Vcieelstein  and  Rieger, 
Gesch.  dir  JwUn  in  /in/N.  i.  4-W»:  Ciideinann,  Gcsch.  i\.l2S. 
<,  I.  E. 

ROMBERG,  MORITZ  HEINRICH :  German 
physician;  born  at  Meiningen,  Sa.xouy,  Nov.  11, 
1795;  died  in  Berlin  June  16,  1873.  He  graduated 
as  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  Uinversity  of  Beilin 
in  1817,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Vienna  settled  in 
the  German  capital  in  the  following  year.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  poor,  and  in  1830 
was  admitted  to  the  university  as  privat-docent  in 
medicine,  lecturing  on  special  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics. During  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1831  and 
1837  he  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  hospitals  in 
Berlin.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  included,  after 
1834,  examinations  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  In  1838 
he  became  as.sistant  professor,  and  in  1840  took 
charge  of  the  university  dispensary.  In  1845  he 
was  elected  professor,  and  resigned  his  po.sition 
as  physician  to  the  poor.  In  1851  he  received  the 
title  "  Geheime  3Iedizinalrath  "  ;  and  in  1867,  after 
celebrating  his  jubilee  as  doctor,  he  retired  into  pri- 
vate life. 

Roiubcrg  published  many  essays,  especially  in 
Caspar's  "  Wochenschrift  "  (of  which  journal  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  from  1833),  in  Rust's  "Handbuch 
der  Chirurgie,"  in  Schmidt's  "Jahrbuch  fur  Prak- 
tische  Medizin,"  in  Horn's  "  Archiv,"  etc. 

He  was  the  translator  of  Bell's  work  on  physiol- 
ogy under  the  title  "  Physiologische  und  Patholo- 
gische  Untersuchungen  des  Nerven.sy stems,"  Berlin, 
1832  (2d  ed.,  ib.  1836),  and  author  of  "Lehrbuch  der 
Ncrvenkrankheiten,"  i/j.  1840-46  (3d  ed.  I853-.55; 
of  the  4th  edition  only  vol.  i.  was  published,  in 
18.57).  In  1820  he  translated  Marshal's  "The  Mor- 
bid Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  and  in  1828  Albertini's 
"Opuscula." 

Romberg's  specialty  was  neuropathy.  In  this 
field  he  did  much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment.  His  "Lehrbuch  der 
Ncrvenkrankheiten  "  gave  for  the  first  time  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  nervous  maladies. 

Bibliography  :  Hirsch,  Bing.  Lex.;  Paget,  Binn.  Lex. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

ROME  :  Capital  in  ancient  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  and  cmjiire;  in  modern  times,  of  the  papal 
dominions  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Jews  have 
lived  in  Rome  for  over  2,000  years,  longer  than  in 
any  other  European  city.  They  originally  went  there 
from  Alexandria,  drawn  by  the  lively  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  those  two  cities.     They  may  even 
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have  established  a  comnuniity  there  as  early  as  the 
second  pre-Clinstian  eeutiiry,  for  in  the  year  130  n.c. 
the  pretor  Hispanus  issued  a  decree  expelling  all 
Jews  who  were  not  Italian  citizens. 
Early  During  the  last  decades  of  the  second 
Settlement   century  n.c,  after  the  war  between 

in  Kome.  the  Hasmonean  brothers  on  one  side 
and  Ctesar  and  Pompey  on  the  other, 
the  Jewish  conununity  in  Rome  grew  very  rapidly. 
Tlie  Jews  who  were  taken  to  Home  as  prisoners  were 
either  ransomed  Ijy  their  coreligionists  or  set  free  by 
their  Roman  masters,  who  found  their  peculiar  cus- 
tom obno.xious.  They  settled  astraderson  the  right 
lianU  of  the  Tiber,  and  thus  originated  the  Jewish 
(juarter  in  Rome. 

The  Jews  identified  themselves  with  Roman  poli- 
ties and  exerted  at  tiuics  some  influence  at  public 
meetings  (Cicero,  "Pro  Flacco."  ch.  Ixvi.).  They 
maintained  constant  coiumercial  relations  with  Pal- 
estine and  paid  the  Temple  tax  in  Jerusalem;  for 
this  reason  they  were  greatly  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceediiigs  of  Flaccus  (see  Di.^sroRA ;  Piscrs  Juda- 
icfs).  Ca'sar,  on  account  of  the  as.sistance  which 
tlie  Jews  had  rendered  him  in  his  war  with  Pompey, 
showed  his  gratitude  toward  the  Roman  Jews  by 
permitting  tliem  to  hold  public  devotional  exercises, 
otherwise  not  allowed  in  the  city.  Synagogues  ex- 
isted in  Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus,  as 
is  evidenced  by  an  enactment  declaring  their  invio- 
lability. The  Jews  were  further  favored  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  grain,  for  when  the  ap- 
portionment occurred  on  theSabliath  their  share  was 
reserved  for  them  until  the  day  following. 

The  Jewish  deputation  whicli  petitioned  for  the 
deposition  of  the  royal  liouse  of  the  Idumeans  was 
joined  by  8,000  Jewish  residents  of  Rome.  Sev- 
eral Romans  adopted  Jewish  customs,  and  some,  as 
the  rhetor  Cilicitis  of  KalaUte,  a  friend  of  Dion3'sius 
of  Halicarnassus,  even  embraced  Judaism  (Mi'iller, 
"  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Gni?corum,"  iii.  331). 
The  reign  of  Tiberius  (luitil  the  removal  of  his  min- 
ister Sejanus)  was  fraught  with  misfortune  for  the 
Jews.  When  the  cult  of  Isis  was  driven  out  of 
Rome  (lOc.E.)  the  Jews  also  were  expelled,  because 
a  Roman  lad}'  who  inclined  toward 

Expelled     Judaism  had  been  deceived  b}' Jewish 
Under        swindlers.       The     s\-nagogues    were 
Tiberius,     closed,  the  vessels  burned,  and  4,000 
Jewish  youths  were  sent  upon  mili- 
tary service  to  Sardinia.     After  the  death  of  Sejanus 
(31)  the  emperor  allowed  the  Jews  to  return. 

The  emperor  Claudius  was  not  unfavorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  Roman  Jews  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  but  in  49-50,  in  consequence  of  dissensions 
among  them  regarding  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  religious  services.  The 
leaders  in  the  controversy,  and  many  others  of  the 
Jewish  citizens,  left  the  city.  A  considerable  num- 
Iser  of  Roman  Jews  who  had  become  Christians 
received  the  apostle  Paul  in  Puteoli  (61)  and 
Rome  with  due  formalities  (with  regard,  however, 
to  Peter's  sojourn  in  Rome,  compare  Jollinek,  "B. 
H."  iii.  60  et  seq.,  and  GiUlemann,  "Gesch."  ii.  44  et 
ieq.).  Under  Nero  the  .lews  of  Rome  had  a  compar- 
atively peaceful  time,  owing  to  the  favorable  atti- 
tude of  the  empress  Poppiea  Sabina ;  but  this  was  fol- 


lowed by  the  terrible  wars  and  the  conquest  of  Judea 
under  the  emperors  Vespasian  an<l  Titus.  Judaism 
at  Rome  was  now  put  on  the  footing  of  a  privileged 
religion,  instead  of  its  adherents  being  treated  as  a 
separate  nation,  and  the  fiscus  Judaicus  was  now 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus.  A  "procurator  ad  capilularia  Jud.torum" 
was  empowered  to  collect  this  tax,  and  oidy  those  who 
had  abandoned  Judaism  were  exempt  from  paying  it. 

After  the  war  the  Jewish  community  in  Home  in- 
creased rapidly  ;  among  the  prominent  Jews  resident 
there  at  that  time,  besides  Josephus.  King  Agrippa. 
and  his  sister  Berenice,  are  sai<l  to  have  been  members 
of  the  four  families  from  which  the  I)e  Ro.ssi,  the  Di'- 
gli  Adolescentoli,  the  I)e  Pomis,an(l  the 
Prominent  Degli  Piatelli  families  are  descended. 
Families.  Tlie  pressure  of  ta.xation  rendered  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  very  unfavora- 
ble under  Vespasian  and  Titus;  and  it  "grew  worse 
through  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  aban- 
doned, or  professed  to  abandon,  Judaism  to  escape 
the  payment  of  taxes.  These  defections  at  last  be- 
came so  numerous  that  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  decaile,  found  it  necessjiry  to 
adopt  stringent  measures.  Every  suspect  was  exam- 
ined individually,  and  if  the  suspicions  entertained 
were  confirmed  he  was  severely  i)unished  (Dio  Cas- 
sius,  Ixxvii.  3).  Among  those  sentenced  to  deatli 
or  banishment  for  various  reasons  were  tlie  empe- 
ror's nephew  Flavins  Clemens  and  his  wife  Domi- 
tilla.  Rabbis  Gamaliel,  Joshua,  Kleaznr,  and  .Vkiba 
preached  in  the  synagogues  in  Rome  during  their 
brief  stay,  and  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  .Iuda;o- 
Christians. 

The  Jews  do  not  ajipear  to  have  been  affected  In- 
the  severe  decrees  issued  by  Hadrian  after  the  Jewish 
upri.sing.  At  this  time  there  lived  in  Home  Theudas. 
who  assisted  in  maintaining  the  teachers  in  Palestine 
and  reintroduced  the  preparation  of  the  paschal 
himb  atr.oug  the  Jewish  couununities  of  Rome. 
During  a  diplomatic  visit  which  ]{.  Simeon  ben 
Yohai  and  R.  Eleazar  b.  Jose  made  to  Rome  in  the 
second  century  they  jireached  in  the  synagogues 
upon  halakic  subjects,  and  they  maintained  intimate 
relations  with  R.  Mattithiah  ben  Ilrresh.  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  seminary  in  Rome,  himself  from  Pales- 
tine. Until  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Antoninus, 
Commodus,  the  JewssulTered  as  much  from  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befell  Rome  as  formerly  they  had  bene- 
fited by  its  growth  ;  especially  severe  in  their  effects 
upon  the  Jews  were  the  famine,  the  flood,  and  tlie 
conflagration  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Under  Commodus  they  suffered  the  con- 
sequences of  a  fire  caused  by  an  earthquake. 

In  204  Septimius  Severus  issued  an  order  against 
conversion  either  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  edicts  of  Severus  and  Caracalla 
confirmed  all  native-born  Jews  in  their  rights;  they 
might  even  fill  government  offices  while  adhering 
to  their  faith.  Judaism  became  a  privileged  relig- 
ion ("religio  licita").  The  condition  of  tlie  Jews 
remained  much  the  same  under  Elagabalus;  Alex- 
ander Severus  treated  them  so  favorably  that  he  was 
called  derisively  "arcliisynagogus." 

A  new  era  began  with  the  reign  of  Constantine 
(312).     This  emperor,  as  soon  as  he  liad  defeated  his 
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adversary  Maxentius,  openly  embraced  Christian- 
ity. The  iiistilutinus  of  the  Roman  Jews  were  not 
molested,  but  tlu  y  were  tlieuceforth  regarded  as  citi- 
zens of  the  second  class,  as  were  the  pagans.  Of 
greater    importance,    however,    was 

Under  the  the  prohibition  against  circumcising 
Christian     slaves.      Constantine  issued  a  decree 

Emperors,  forbidding  marriiige  between  Jews 
and  Christians  and  making  the  viola- 
tion of  this  order  pimishable  with  death.  In  the 
edicts  issued  by  him  the  Jews  are  for  the  first  time 
referred  to  as  a  "sliamefid  "  or  "bestial"  sect,  "con- 
temptible and  perverse"  ("secta  nefaria"  or  "  fera- 
lia"  ;  "  turpes  " ;  "  perversi '').  Another  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Jewry  came  when  the 
emperor  Julian  (the  Apostate)  ascended  the  throne. 
Though  not  inclining  toward  Judaism,  he  regarded 
it  as  superior  to  Christianity,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  abolish  the  fiseus  Judaicus.  which  had 
then  existed  for  300  years,  thereby  placing  the  Jews 
on  an  C(iiial  footing  with  other  citizens.     Julian's 


were  obliged  to  submit  their  case  to  a  Roman  court ; 
and  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  state  church 
merely  to  escape  material  liabilities.  On  April  22. 
404,  Ilonorius  issued  an  edict  in  which  he  declared 
Jews  and  Samaritans  unfit  for  military  service;  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Roman  Jews, 
he  revoked  the  order  forbidding  the  collection  of 
money  for  the  support  of  the  patriarchal  house. 

The  bishops  in  Rome  in  the  meanwhile  betrayed 
little  anti-Jewish  feeling.  In  the  fifth  century  Pope 
Gelasius  especially  evinced  a  very  unprejudiced 
spirit  toward  the  Jews;  among  his  inuuediate  asso- 
ciates was  Telesinus,  the  first  Jew  mentioned  in  a 
papal  document,  who,  together  with  his  family,  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  bishop. 

Theodoric  the  Great  (493-.52G)  showed  himself  very 
just  toward  the  Jews.  It  is  true  that  tln'  former  edicts 
against  them  remained  in  force  and  that  the}'  were 
not  allowed  to  build  any  new  synagogues  in  Rome; 
yet  he  held  to  the  principle  that  no  man  ought  to  be 
forced  to  accept  another  religion  against  his  convic- 
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successor,  Valentiniari,  freed  the  synagogues  from  the 
obligation  of  quartering  soldiers;  this,  however,  re- 
sulted in  Bishop  Philaster  visiting  Rome  during 
his  annual  lour  of  inspection  (middle  of  4th  cent.), 
when  he  preached  in  public  and  won  .several  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Emperor  Gratian  revoked 
(382)  the  decree  releasing  the  Jews  from  tilling  the 
office  of  decurion  (see  I)i.\si'or.\). 

During  the  reign  of  Maximus  (383-88),  who 
courted  the  favor  of  the  Christians,  a  tumuli  broke 
out  against  the  Jews,  one  of  their  synagogues  being 
total  I}'  destroyed  (387).  JIaximus  ordered  the  syna- 
gogue rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Theodosius  before  his 
order  could  be  carried  out.  The  rule  of  Theodosius 
was  not  an  unfavorable  one  for  the  Jews,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  civil 
law,  and  the  poorer  ones  among  them  were  ex- 
empted from  service  among  the  "  navicularii,"  a 
body  on  which  devolved  the  provisioning  of  the  capi- 
tal. On  the  other  hand,  two  laws  were  enacted  by 
Honorius  which  made  it  compulsory  f(\r  the  Jews  to 
till  communal  offices.  In  civil  cases  in  which  the 
Jewish  disputants  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  they 


tion.  In  the  same  spirit  he  granted  to  the  Jews  cer- 
tain privileges  which  placed  them  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  During  Theo- 
doric's  reign  a  terrible  ujirisiiig  took  place  in  Rome, 
when  some  slaves  who  had  luuidered  their  Jewish 
masters,  and  who  had  been  punished  by  the  author- 
ities, gained  the  sympathy  of  the  mob,  which  at- 
tacked the  Jews  and  set  fire  to  a  sj'nagogue.  The 
leaders  of  the  disturbance  were  severely  punished  at 
the  order  of  the  emperor.  There  are  also  reports 
about  a  dissension  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Christians,  the  former  claiming  a  house  which  be- 
longed to  the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Thendnric 
war  broke  out  anew  in  which  the  Jews  sided  with 
the  Goths,  who,  however,  were  defeated. 

From  the  latter  part  of   the   sixth   centurj'  the 
popes  were  the  real  lords  of  Rome,  and  the  Jews  in 

the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  couii- 

Under        try,  were  dependent  on  their  attitude. 

the  Early    Gregory  I.  (.i90-G04)  showed   himself 

Popes.        very  just  and  mild  toward  them;  he 

forbade  l!ie  enactment  of  any  unjust 
laws  against  them  and  decidedly  opposed  compid- 
sory  baptism.     The  following  words  appear  for  the 
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first  time  in  a  letter  written  by  him:  "Just  as  tlie 
Jews  in  their  comniuuiliis  may  not  be  allowed  any 
liberties  beyond  the  nuasuie  uUotted  tliem  by  law, 
so  mnst  thrv,  on  the  other  Imnd,  suiter  no  viohUion 
of  tlieir  rifihts"  ("S.  (Sregorii  Epistnla,"  viii.  25,  ed. 
Migne).  'I'liese  words  afterward  became  the  Magna 
Cliaria  of  the  Jews  (sec  I'oi-iss).  In  spite  of  the  se- 
verity witli  which  the  pope  proceeded  against  the 
slave-trade  of  tlie  Jews— he  even  ordered  that  tlie 
slaves  1)1^  taken  from  tliem  by  force— he  was  un- 
able to  abolish  it.  Tliis  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  tlie  Hoinan  Jews  who  trafficked  in  slaves 
managed  to  evade  the  edicts  by  bribes  and  pre- 
tended baptism.  During  the  reign  of  this  pope  the 
Roman  Jews  especially  did  much  to  assist  their 
coreligionists  in  southern  France  and  in  Greece. 

The  centuries  immediately  following  were  dark 
and  troublous  ones  for  the  Jews  of  l{ome.  The  em- 
peror Ludwig  II.  (8.").i-T.5)  is  said  to  have  issued  an 
edict  in  8.").")  ordering  all  Italian  Jews  to  leave  the 


ciirred,  whicli  some  Greeks  maintained  was  caused 
by  a  desecration  of  a  picture  of  Jesus  l)y  the  Jews 
in  their  synagogue.  For  Ihat  reason  Benedict  VIII. 
sentenced  to  death  .some  Jews  who  hail  been  pointed 
out  as  the  chief  offenders. 

At  this  time  the  Pierleoni  family,  the  founder  of 
which  was  a  Jew,  began  to  come  into  prominence;  in 
the  war  between  pope  and  empeicM'  it  sided  with  the 
former,  and  for  a  short  time  a  member 
The  of  the  family  held  the  papal  oltice.     Of 

Pierleoni  the  popes  cd'  the  eleventh  century  spe- 
Fainily.  <ial  mention  should  be  made  of  Nich- 
olas II.,  who  condemned  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews,  and  who  on  several  oceasicuis 
expressed  himself  against  compulsory  baptism.  Ac- 
cording to  a  ceremonial  instituted  by  Otto  III.,  Jews 
and  Christians  were  obliged  to  attend  the  eidry  into 
the  city  of  a  pope  or  an  emjieror,  singing  laudatory 
hymns;  it  is  known  that  Pope  Paschal  II.,  Kniperor 
Henry  V.,  and  Cali.xtusII.  werethus received  in  Kimie 
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country  before  the  1st  of  October  in  that  year. 
This  order,  however,  was  not  carried  into  eifect. 
A  decade  later  the  lii.shop  of  Orta  attempted  to  in- 
troduce a  special  Jewish  dress,  which,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  As  to  the  reign  of 
Pope  John  XII.,  sometimes  called  Octaviau  (955- 
9(i4),  and  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great  see  "  Yo- 
sippon,"'  ed.  Breithaupl,  vi.  30. 

During  the  following  three  hundred  years  the 
prosperity  of  the  Homan  Jews  greatly  increased,  and 
is  especially  conspicuous  when  compared  with  the 
experiences  of  their  coreligionists  throughout  the 
world  during  the  same  period.  From  the  Cresecn- 
lians  and  Tusculans  on  the.  throne  of  St.  Peter  they 
sulTered  comparatively  little.  In  1007  Jacob  ben 
Jekuthiel  went  to  Rome  from  Lorraine:  he  men- 
tions a  "bet  din  "  which  he  found  there,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  bore  the  title  of  "nasi."  About 
tifteen  years  later  (1021)  a  Jewish  persecution  took 
place  iu   Rome.      A    violent   earthquake   had    oc- 


by  thcni.  The  last-named  issued  a  bull  innmising 
protection  for  the  Jews,  and  this  bull  began  with 
the  introductory  words  of  the  edict  issued  by  Greg- 
ory I.,  "Sieut  Jndais  non." 

Of  the  rabbis  and  teachers  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nity there  exists  only  an  incomplete  list.  Among 
the  latter  the  most  famous  was  Nathan  ben  Jehiel, 
who  in  1088  established  a  ritual  bath  in  Home,  and 
who,  with  his  brother  Abraham,  erected  a  syna- 
gogue, which  was  eonijdeted  in  1101. 

Internal      As  the  importance  of  the  ]iop<'S  in  the 

Affairs  ;      Christian  world  had  increased  with  thi! 

Visit  of      growth  of  German  influence,  the  Ro- 

Abraham     man  congregation  had  come  to  occupy 

ibn  Ezra,     an   honored   position   in   the    Jewish 

world,  and  questions  were  addressed 

to  it  even  from  Paris  (Lnzzatto.  "  Bet  ha-Ozar,"  i.  57 

et  feq.).     After  the  death  of  Ilonorius  II..  Cardinal 

Pierleoni  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  AnacletusII. 

In  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  him  and  his  ri- 
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val  Innocent  II.,  tlie  Jews  of  Rome  sided  with  Auacle- 
tus.  Bcruai-d  of  Cluirvaiix  ui'god  against  Pieileoni  iiis 
Jfwisli  descent ;  tlio  pope  was  accused  also  of  having 
been  assisted  by  tlie  Jews  iu  robbing  the  Chincli  and 
in  realizing  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods.  His  suc- 
cessor, Innocent II. ,  did  not  renew  the  protective  bull 
of  Calixtus  II.,  nor  did  he  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
Jews.  It  was  during  his  reign  and  during  the 
reigns  of  his  immediate  successors  that  Alnahani 
ibn  Ezra  sojourned  in  Home  (until  1144) ;  his  jires- 
ence  in  the  city  gave  a  new  impetus  to  study,  and 
the  foremost  men  of  the  city,  as  Joab  ben  Scjlomou 
and  Menaheni  ben  Jloses,  attached  themselves  to 
him,  the  group  thus  formed  being  termed  by  con- 
temporary schol- 
ars "the  wi.se 
men  of  Rome  " 
("Sefer  ha-Ya- 
shar,"  p.  549; 
"Or  Zarua',"  ii. 
52;  Zunz.  "Li- 
teraturgesch." 
p.  163). 

Alcxandcrlll. 
occupied  a  pe- 
culiar position 
t  o  w  a  r  d  t  h  e 
JeW'S.  When 
pressed  for  mon- 
ey he  was  very 
favorably  dis- 
posed toward 
them,  and  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela 
tells  how  con- 
tented the  Jews 
were  under  him. 
He  had  even  a 
Jewish  financial 
agent  (adescend- 
ant  of  Jacob  Je- 
hicl),  who  filled 
his  office  very 
satisfactorily ;  to 
him  was  proba- 
bl}'  due  the  fact 
that  the  protect- 
ive bull  was  re- 
newed.   But  the 

pope  showed  liimself  in  a  different  light  at  the 
Third  Lateran  Council,  in  1179.  He  denounced  es 
pecially,  though  iu  vain,  the  employment  by  Jews 
of  Christian  servants,  and  he  prescribed  severe  sen- 
tences for  nurses  who  entered  the  service  of  Jews. 
It  was  not  allowed  to  repair  the  synagogues  as  long 
as  they  were  not  actually  in  danger  of  colhipsing. 
Converts  to  Christianity  might  not  be  disiuherited. 
To  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Jewry  at  this  period  beh)nged,  besides  Jehiel,  his 
cousins  Daniel  Joab  and  Jlenahem  ben  Judah;  with 
the  latter  the  Frenchman  Joseph  ben  Pilat  main- 
tained a  correspondence.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity stood  Judah  ben  Moses. 

Inuocent  III.,  at  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in 
1215,  enacted  that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  should 
wear  B.\dges,  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
X.— 29 
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hold  public  offices,  and  that  they  should  sign  a  quit- 
claim for  the  interest  ou  the  loans  furnished  the  Cru- 
saders.    Innocent's  successor,  Houorius  HI.  (1216- 
1227),  tore  down  the  new  synagogues 
Innocent     iu  Rome.    The  ))ontilicate  of  Gregory 
III.  and     IX.  greatly  alfecled  the  Jewish  coin- 
Gregory     Muinily.     His  early  decisions  gave  evi- 
IX.  dence  of  a  deep  hatred  of  tlie  Jews; 

but  he  was  reminded  l.y  a  Jewisli  am- 
bassador from  France  that  there  were  Christians  in 
heathen  countries,  audit  was  this  consideration,  per- 
haps, that  led  him  to  issue  (April  4,  12553)  a  bull  pro- 
tecting the  Jews.  It  seems  that  about  this  time  u 
fast  day  was  instituted  in  Rome,  for  which  occasion 

Bejaniin  ben 
Abraham  Anani 
a  n  <1  M  OSes 
ben  Abraham 
wrote  some  ele- 
gies ("  I^obez  "al 
Yad,"iv.  0,  17). 
A  J  e  w  i  s  li 
source  ("Codex 
.\ugelinus,''p.7) 
r(lat<s  that  in 
the  reign  of  In- 
nocent IV.  the 
•lews,  in  conse- 
quence of  a 
drought  which 
affected  the 
whole  district  of 
Rome,  were  com- 
lielleil  lo  use  im- 
ported tomatoes 
ouSuUkot.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of 
Alexander  IV. 
(r254-(il)  Jew- 
ish names  again 
ippear  in  otli- 
c  ial  documents, 
after  an  interval 
of  750  v e a r s . 
On  Feb.  1,  1255, 
a  papal  order 
was  issued 
granting  certain 
c  o  ni  m  e  r  c  i  a  1 
privileges  to  a  Jewish  merchant  named  Sabbatinus 
Museus  Salaman,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  business 
associate  of  .several  Romans,  and  who  stood  in 
commercial  relations  with  the  Vatican;  the  priv- 
ileges pertained  to  trading  in  the  Papal  States 
and  in  Sicily.  The  ])eriod  following  the  death  of 
Frederick  II.,  when  Germany  was  without  an  em- 
peror, sawtheriseof  the  Flagellants,  wlio.se activity 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  Judaism,  especially 
upon  the  conuiumity  of  Home,  which  thought  that 
the  Messianic  time  was  at  haiul  ("  Monat.ssclirift," 
xxxix.  2:S9).  These  ideas  gathered  strength  during 
the  disturbances  which  attended  the  sen.ilorial  elec- 
tions in  Rome,  in  conse(|Uence  of  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander HI.  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  city  forever. 
A  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  Jewisli  ipiarter,  the 
Trastevere,  on  Sept.  26,  1268,  destroyed  one  of  the 
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oiliest  synngogues  ami  twenty-one  Torah  seiolls. 
On  nccDiint  ol  the  large  sinus  of  money  the  Jews 
had  loaned  him,  Charles  of  Aujou  felt  himself  under 
obligation  to  proteet  Ihe  Jews  from  the  injiistiee  done 
them  by  Urban  IV..  Alexander's  sueeessor,  who  had 
issued  (July  30,  1-.2G7)  a  bull,  "Turbato  Corde,"  ex- 
tending the  jiowersof  the  Inquisition.  About  this 
time,  it  appears,  a  tumult  oecuned  in  Rome  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  Jewish ceni- 
C'lery,  and  which  has  been  recorded  by  Beiijannn 
ben  "Abraham  in  his  elegy  IC-O  'JTIJ  '3  "7  fTIN 
(••  Kobe/,  'al  Yad,"  iv.  24).  In  l',>72  Gregory  X.  con- 
firmed the  bull  granting  protection  to  the  Jews,  to 
which  was  added  the  clause  that  Christians  should 
not  be  allowed  to  give  testimony  in  Jewish  law- 
suits. It  also  insisted  on  the  absurdity  of  the  blood 
accusation.  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  in  a  btill  issued 
iviay  7,  1378,  encouraged  the  Inquisition  to  proceed 
against  converts.  During  the  reign  of  this  pope, 
Donjudah  (Bongoda  or  Biougoda)  of  ilontpellier 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Home  as  special  ambassador 
(Zunz,  "Z.  G."  pp.  461,  465,  519;  Neubauer,  in  "  It. 
E.  J."  ix.  5C):  singularly  enough,  the  date  of  his 
death,  Aug.  22,  12S0,  is  mentioned  in  the  Zohar  (Jel- 
linek,  "B.  H."  iii.  37  et  sec/.).  The 
Jewish  presence  of  the  impostor  Abraham 
Visitors  to  ben  Samuel  Abulatia.  whom  the  pope 
Rome.  endeavored  to  convert,  had  no  iiitlu- 
ence  upon  the  Roman  Jews.  A  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  a  ritual  question,  the  only  one 
made  in  Rome  in  this  early  period  and  handed  down, 
was  rendered  during  the  reign  of  this  pope  (Ber- 
liner. "PeletatSoferim,"  p.  9). 

The  pontiticate  of  Nicholas  IV.  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Jews  of  Rome.  When  he  found, 
through  his  physician  Isaac  ben  Mordecai  (.Maestro 
G.\.io),  that  the  clerg}'  of  Rome  treated  the  Jews 
■with  cruelty,  violated  tiieir  rights,  and  depriveil 
them  of  their  property,  he  interfered.  The  position 
which  this  physician  occupied  secured  him  great 
respect  within  his  own  communit}-,  and  he  used  his 
influence  to  introduce  the  study  of  Jlaimonides  in 
Rome.  When  the  Maimonideau  controvers}'  broke 
out  in  France,  the  Roman  community  took  such  a 
lively  interest  in  it  that  they  sent  R.  Simliah  to 
France  to  procure  a  copy  of  JIaimonides'  commen- 
tary on  the  Mishnah.  When  Maimonides'  grandson 
died,  in  1299,  the  community  sent  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence to  Maimonides'  son  Abraham. 

In  the  meantime  Boniface  VIII.  had  been  elected 
pope  (1294) ;  and  at  the  very  outset  of  his  pontificate 
he  showed  the  scorn  with  which  he  regarded  the  Jews. 
When  the  latter  appeared  to  do  him  homage  they 
presented  hini  witli  a  scroll  of  the  Torah  as  a  mark 
of  honor;   but  the  pope  immediately 
Boniface      handed  it  back  to  them  with  expres- 
VIII.         sions  of  aversion  to  the  Jewish  relig- 
ion.    This  was  the  first  sign  of  a  reiirn 
of  terror.     Informers  were   encouraged,  and  great 
nuinbeis  of  Jews  were  denounced  to  the  Inquisition 
by  unknown  accusers.     In  one  instance  the   rabbi 
of  the  community  was  burned  at  the  stake  under  an 
accu.sation  which  would  have  involved  the  whfile 
community  had  he  not  taken  it  entirely  upon  him- 
self.    Two  elegies  by  unknown  authors  commemo- 
rate this  martyr  ("Kobe?  'alYad,"iv.  dO  et  seq.). 


During  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  the  Jews 
were  jdaced  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  merchant 
gilds.  Boniface  was  succeeded  by  Bene<lict  XI. 
(1303)  and  Clement  V.  (1305);  the  last-named  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  France. 

The  bulls  issued  in  1309,  1345,  and  1402  (April  15) 
indicate  in  which  parts  of  the  city  the  Jews  lived 
at  these  dates.  Their  quarter  exteiuled  from  the  Pi- 
azza Giudea  to  the  Piazza  del  Savelli,  and  included 
the  entire  Vuga  Jud;torum  (Jews'  street)  and  the 
Platea  Juiheorum  (Jews'  square)  as  far  as  the  Platea 
in  Templo  Juda-orum  (Jewish  Temple  Place),  from 
which  their  street  ran  as  far  as  the 
The  Roman  palace  of  Lucretius  Ceccliusde  lo  Mas- 
Ghetto,  tni.  Some  resided  in  that  part  of  Rome 
known  as  the  Regio  Kipa,  but  the 
greater  number  lived  in  the  district  of  Trastevere, 
with  the  Porta  Judteorum.  The  whole  district  inhab- 
ited by  them  was  called  the  "Convieinum."  The 
jirincipal  synagogue  was  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  while  most  of  the 
Jewish  physicians  lived  in  the  Trastevere  district, 
where  the  public  medical  and  grammar  schools  were 
situated.  On  Feb.  8.  1310,  the  Senate  granted  the 
Jews  a  special  privilege,  whose  provisions,  however, 
are  not  known. 

About  two  years  later,  on  >Iay  7,  1312,  the  em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  hailed  by  all  as  the  deliverer  of 
Italy,  made  his  entrjMuto  Rome.  Illustrations  de- 
picting his  reception  bj'  the  Jews  are  preserved  in 
the  "Codex  Balduini  Trevirensis"  (published  by  the 
Kouigliche  Preussische  Staatsarchiv,  with  text  by 
Irmer,  pp.  SO  d  seq.,  Berlin,  1881).  On  Ilem-y's  re- 
turn from  his  coronation  in  the  Lat- 
Receive  the  eran  Basilica,  on  Jime  29,  he  was  pre- 
Emperor  .seated  with  a  scroll  of  the  Law  by  a 
Henry  VII.  delegation  of  Jews  which  had  gone  to 
meet  him.  Before  his  deiiarture  the 
emperor  imposed  a  "coronation-tax  "  upon  the  whole 
city,  but  it  was  paid  only  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews 
of  Rome  were  so  wealthy  that  the  financiers  Benia- 
mino  Diodati  and  Abraham  and  Alleneio  Moyse, 
with  their  associates,  were  able  to  furnish  15.000 
tlorius  to  the  town  of  Jlontefiascone,  which  ha<l  to 
pay  this  sum  to  the  city  of  Orvieto.  In  consideration 
of  this,  Orvietoadmitted  the  Jews  as  full  citizens  and 
as  representatives  of  the  professions  and  the  arts. 

The  important  events  of  the  years  1320-21  are 
narrated  in  three  Jewish  sources  (see  "  Shebet  Yehu- 
dah,"  xiv.  37;  Steinschneider,  "  Hebr.  Bibl."  vii. 
115;  Neubauer,  "Cat.  Bodl.  Hebr.  MSS."  448,  1 
[Todros  ben  Isaac's  novelliie  on  Nazir]).  According 
to  all  three  sources  a  persecution  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1321,  during  the  pontificate  of  John 
XXII.,  who  ruled  in  Avignon.  According  to  the 
first  source  it  was  instigated  by  Sanga,  the  pope's 
sister;  she  may,  however,  be  identical  with  Sanctia, 
the  wife  of  Robert  of  Naples.  On  June  18.  1321. 
the  Jews  sent  a  delegation  to  the  pope,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  general  fast  was  ordered.  In  Avignon 
the  head  of  the  delegation  (possibly  a  descendant  of 
the  Bet-El  family,  and  probably  identical  with  the 
poet  Joab)  denied  the  charges  that  were  made: 
yet  the  pope  ordered  the  burning  of  the  Talmuil 
in  Rome.  The  most  influential  and  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  community  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
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execution  of  this  order,  but  without  avail ;  llie  Tal- 
mud was  publicly  burued  on  the  Feast  of  Shabu'ot, 
1323.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  mob  began  a  riot^ 
during  which  R.  Samuel  (the  father-in-law  of  the 
poet  Immanuel  of  Rome)aud  others  were  nuirdered; 
the  scenes  enacted  have  been  recorded  by  Immanuel 
in  one  of  his  poems  (see  "ilonatsschrift,"  1873,  pp. 
376  et  seq.). 

The  entry  into  Rome  on  Jan.  7,  1328,  of  Louis 
the  Bavarian  preceded  a  levy  on  the  city  of  a  con- 
tribution of  30,000  gold  florins,  one-third  of  which 
was  paid  by  the  Jews. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  poetry  and  philosophy  flourished  in  the 
community.  Intercourse  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian scholars  was,  as  a  rule,  unrestricted,  and  the 
Jews  were  gen- 


erally protected 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h  o  u  t 
Roman  terri- 
tory. This,  how- 
ever, did  not  pre- 
vent bitter  re- 
ligious disputa- 
ions  from  taking 
place,  which 
tended  to  cx'cite 
mutual  animos- 
ity. A  Jewish 
source  relates 
that  an  earth- 
q  u  a  k  c  and  a 
famine  occurred 
in  132S  (■'  Codex 
Breslauer  Semi- 
nar, "  1  X  V  i  i . 
300b).  In  134.J 
the  principal 
Jewish  quarter 
was  visited  by 
a  disastrous 
Hood. 

The  Jews  had 
hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  but  with  the  appearance  of  Cola 
Rienzi  their  attitude  changed.  Rienzi,  the  son  of 
the  mistress  of  an  inn.  had  been  born 
Connection  in  the  part  of  the  city  behind  the  syna- 
with  Cola     gogue  near  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas, 

Rienzi.  and  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself 
to  tlie  dignity  of  senator.  "When  he 
found  that  he  could  no  longer  withstand  theattacks  of 
Colonna,  he  confiscated  the  propertj-  of  the  wealthy 
Romans,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Jews.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  because  the  Jews  were  left  out  of  con- 
sideration when  civic  rights  were  granted  to  the  Ital- 
ians, part  of  his  Jewish  adherents  left  him.  When 
Rienzi  was  hard  pressed  by  his  adversarj-  Count  Pi- 
pino,  it  was  a  Jew  who  rang  the  alarm-bell  to  sum- 
mon aid  for  him.  The  Jews  played  no  part  in  Ri- 
enzi's  subsequent  reelection  as  senator  and  tribime, 
nor  did  they  have  anything  to  do  with  his  death; 
they  were,  however,  compelled  publicly  to  burn  his 
corpse. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349,  the  Jews  of 


Rome  were  spared  tlje  ravages  of  llie  plague.  About 
this  time  city  statutes  were  established  which  regu- 
lated the  Jewish  taxes  as  well  as  prescribed  tlie  cos- 
tume which  the  Jews  might  wear;  protection  was 
granted  tliem  against  extortions  on  the  part  of 
city  officials  and  the  Iieadsof  the  gilds.  During  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Gregory  XI.,  who  made  Rome 
again  the  seat  of  papal  administration,  the  city  was 
visited  by  a  plague,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a 
piyyut  by  R.  Solomon  (■' Codex  Breslauer  Seminar," 
Ixvii.  380b).  Boniface  IX.,  who  was  elected  in 
1389,  appointed  two  Jews,  Angelp  and  Saloinone  de 
Sabalducliio,  as  his  body-physicians.  On  April  15, 
1402,  he  issued  a  bull  wiiich  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  Tlie  favors  thus 
shown  the  Roman  commuuily  templed  thither  many 

of  the  Jews  ex- 


Tlie  "  Five  Synagogues  " 
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iled  from  France 
in   1394.     The 
willof  .Minahem 
ben    Nathan    of 
Rimini,  who  left 
five  <ild  Bologna 
reals  for  the  im- 
provement of 
tlie  coast  at  Ri- 
mini and  for  the 
restoration    of 
the    walls   of 
Rome,  evidences 
the    attachment 
of   the  Jews  of 
Rome    to    their 
city      (Berliner, 
•Ha-Medab- 
bcr,"     1881,     p. 
47).     When   the 
succeeding 
pojie.     Innocent 
VH.,  on  his  en- 
try  into  Rome, 
w as    given    a 
scroll  of  the 
Law  by  a  Jew- 
ish    deputation 
he  returned   it  over  his  left  shoulder  as  a  formal 
expression  of  scorn:  and  this  custom,  derived  per- 
haps  from   Boniface,  became  tlience- 
Eeturn  of    forth  part  of  the  ceremcmy  of  homage, 
the  Scroll    Iniiocent  VII.  confirmed  the  jihysician 
Elijah  Sabbati,  however,  in  his  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  granting   him 
and  his  relatives  exemption  from  all 
taxation  and  releasing  them  from  the 
obligation  of  wearing  the  badge. 

During  the  stay  of  Ladislau.s,  King  of  Naples 
(137.5-1414).  in  Rome,  after  thedeath  of  Gregory  XII.. 
a  Jewish  jihysician  named  Moses  was  murdered. 
Another  Jewish  physician  by  the  name  of  llelia  was 
accused  of  the  murder,  and  convicted  and  punished. 
Thesubsetiuent  floodsand  famines  resulted  ina  meet- 
ing at  Bologna  of  the  most  prominent  Jewish  leaders 
of  Italy,  who  there  resolved  to  collect  money  as  an  in- 
surance against  further  disasters  and  in  order  to  send 
a  delegation  to  the  new  pope,  Martin  V.  Among  the 
signatures  to  this  resolution  appear  tire  names  of 


of  the  Old  Ghetto  at  Rome. 

phouieraph.) 


at  the 
Pope's  Re- 
ception. 
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Menahem  ben  Mcsluillam  Rofe  and  Benjiiniin  ben 
Moses,  the  lenders  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Koine. 

Soon  after  liis  accession  Martin  V.  conlirmeil  tlie 
Roman  Jews  in  all  the  privileges  and  liberties 
given  l)y  the  charter  of  Calixtns  II.,  "  Sieut  Judieis 
lion."  takini;  the  Jews  under  his  own  fatherly  pro- 
tection. He  alsoabolishcd  compulsory  baptism  and 
forbade  the  desecration  of  synagogues.  Personally, 
he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jews,  and  he  al- 
lowed the  scholar  Aaron  ben  Gcr.shon  Abulrabi  to 
lecture  in  the  Vatican  on  the  cheruliim.  Another 
scholar,  Eliah  Giudea.  was  appointed  phy.sicinn  to 
the  pope,  remaining  in  that  position  until  the  hit- 
ter's death.  The  Koman  Jews  in  this  reign  sent 
Uabbi  Elijah,  accompanied  by  the  young  scholar 
Elhanan,  to  Jerusalem  to  secure  further  information 
of  a  reported  ri- 
.sing  of  the  Tin 
Tribes  C'J.  Q. 
R.'Mv.  nO")).  Es- 
pecially note- 
worthy is  the 
bull  of  Feb.  14, 
1439,  by  which 
Pope  Martin 
placed  the  Jews 
under  the  juris- 
diction of  the 
civil  1  a  w ,  a  1  - 
lowed  them  to 
f  re(i  ue  n  t  th  e 
public  schools, 
and  exempted 
Jewish  trades- 
men from  wear- 
ing the  hadge. 

JIartin's  suc- 
cessor, Engenius 
IV.  (1431-47). 
had  a  dilTiicut 
inHuencc  on  the 
history  of  the 
li  o  m  a  n  J  e  w  s . 
His  tirst  hull,  is- 
sued Pel).  8, 
1433,  forbids  the 
beating  of  the 
Jews  on  their 
lioly  days,  levy- 
ing of  special  taxes,  disinterment  of  Jewish  corpses, 
resort  to  violcnc<'  at  the  collecting  of  taxes,  and  unau- 
thorized killing  of  Jews ;  but  his  bull  of  the  latter  part 
of  1442,  which  probably  he  was  led  to  issue  by  the 
Council  of  Basel,  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  this.  In 
the  bull  i}f  1443,  whichcomprisesforly- 

BuU  of  two  articles,  he  forbids  tlie  Jews  to 
Eugenius  study  civil  law  or  to  engage  in  handi- 
IV.,  1442.  crafts;  healsoorderstheabolitionof the 
Jewish  courts.  This  bull  was  enforced 
with  such  rigor  that  several  Jews  left  the  Roman 
territory  and  settled  in  Mantua,  by  pernnssion  of 
Francisco  Gonzaga.  However,  the  leaders  of  sev- 
eral Roman  congregations  met  in  Tivoli  and  in  Ra- 
venna, and  bj-  the  speedy  collection  of  enormous 
sums  of  money  they  succeeded  in  liaving  this  bull 
withdrawn,   though    the  clause   which  taxed   the 


Tlie  Two  Arks  of  tho  L:m  m  Uic 
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Roman  community  to  the  amount  of  1.000  sciidi  re- 
mained in  force.  But  the  community  was  so  im- 
poverished that,  at  the  instance  of  .Moses  ben  Isaac, 
later  physician  to  Pius  II.,  petitions  for  monetary 
assistance  were  sent  to  other  Italian  cinnnuuiilics. 
The  stringent  measures  adoi)teil  by  this  jiope  wouUl 
have  been  modified  by  his  successor,  Nicholas  V., 
whose  disposition  was  milder,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  inciting  s|)eeclies  of  John  Capistrano,  which 
created  suchastate  of  unrest  in  Rome  that  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  barricade  themselves  in  their 
houses.  A  <lisputation  between  John  Capistrano 
and  one  Gamaliel  (probably  identical  with  Gamaliel 
ben  Moses,  who  sold  books  in  Rome  in  1433)  led  to 
the  baptizing  of  the  latter  with  forty  other  Jews. 
When  in  1452  a  money  crisis  occurred  in  Rome,  old, 

forgotten  law- 
suits were  resur- 
rected, and  the 
Jews  were  ob- 
liged to  appeal 
for  assistance  to 
the  pope,  who 
canceled  all  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  anti-Jew- 
ish bulls  of  Ca- 
lixtns IV.  and 
the  generosity  of 
Pins  II.  failed 
to  affect  the 
J  e  w  s  to  any 
great  extent,  be- 
c  a  u  s  e  b  o  t  h 
t  h  e  s  e  p  o  p  e  s 
were  too  com- 
pletely preoccu- 
pied in  watching 
the  progress  of 
the  Turks.  For 
the  amusement 
of  the  people 
Paul  II.  intro- 
iluced  foot-races 
during  the  car- 
n  i  v  a  1  w  e  e  k  , 
with  costly  man- 
tles as  prizes;  on 
one  day  the  Jews 
were  compelled  to  join  in  the  sport,  arrayed  in  their 
red  cloaks.  They  appear  to  have  enjoyed  taking 
part  in  the  games,  although  they  had 
to  pay  a  "race-tax  "  of  1,100  llorins; 
the  sports,  however,  were  probably 
abolished  shortly  after,  for  in  1408  a 
])lague  that  carried  olf  fifty  victims  a 
day  raged  in  Rome,  and  two  years  later  a  Hood 
brought  new  disaster  upon  the  city.  Sixtus  IV.  did 
not  altogether  sujjport  the  Inqui.sition,  which  a 
neophyte,  Guillehuus  Siculus  of  Rome,  had  stirred 
to  action  against  the  Jews  because  the  latter  were 
said  to  maintain  constant  and  intimate  conununica- 
tion  with  the  Maranos.  When  the  pope  had  ordered 
the  collection  of  the  so-called  "twentieths,"  a  tax 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Jews,  he  permitted 
the  latter  to  continue  the  lending  of  money  at  the 
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usual  rate  nf  interest.  During  the  reign  of  this  pope 
the  city  was  again  visited  by  a  tlood.  which  was 
followed  liy  an  epidemic  of  a  disease  for  which  a 
Jew  of  Reguo  discovered  a  remedy. 

The  Jews  had  hitherto  paid  homage  to  the  popesat 
Monte  Giordano,  but  on  the  accession  of  Innocent 
VIII.  a  new  place  was  selected  for  them  near  Engels- 
bnrg,  because  the  Roman  populace  had  come  to 
regard  the  occasion  as  an  opportunity  to  insidt  and 
deride  tlie  Jews.  Innocent  VIII.  issued  (July,  1487) 
a  severe  bull  against  tlie  JIaranos.  not  only  against 
those  in  Spain,  but  also,  and  especially. 

Action        against   those   who  had   removed   to 

Against  Rome;  and  shortly  after  the  issuance 
Maranos.  of  this  bull  eight  Maranos  were  im- 
prisoneil  in  Rome  by  the  pope.  The 
manner  of  the  Roman  Jews  toward  the  Maranos 
was  reserved ;  the  latter  considered  themselves  su- 
perior to  the  Roman  Jews,  who,  on  their  part,  re- 
sented the  compel ition  of  the  newcomers;  in  addi- 
tion, the  paiial  Indl  hail  tilled  the  Roman  Jews  with 
apprehensions.  The  death  of  this  pope  is  connected 
with  the  legend  that  u  Jewish  physician  (the  quack 
in  Leuau's  "Savanarohi ")  had  drawn  blood  from 
three  ten-year-old  children  for  injection  into  the 
veins  of  the  pope;  the  bleeding  was  said  to  have 
caused  the  death  of  the  children,  but  failed  to  save 
the  pope's  life  (Infcssura  [Eccard  II.  2005,  Tom- 
masini,  pp.  'ilo  it  xeq.l). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  took  place 
during  the  poutiticate  of  Alexander  VI.,  and  was 
the  indirect  cause  of  a  change  in  the  old  Jewish 
community  in  Rome.  The  Roman  Jews  appealed 
to  the  pope  with  a  gift  of  1.000  ducats,  requesting 
him  to  refuse  the  fugitives  admission  into  Roman 
territory.  This  so  incensed  tlie  pope  that  he  lined 
them  200  ducats.  The  inllow  of  fugitives  increased 
until  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  synagogue 
(the  fotirth),  which,  after  a  short  time,  became  the 
leading  synagogue  in  Roman  Jewr}-,  Its  first  rabbi 
was  an  exile  from  Provence,  the  physician  Bonet 
de  Lattes  (Jacob  ben  Inimanuel  Proven<;al).  The 
treatment  of  the  JIaranos  by  Pope  Alexander  was 
highly  praiseworthy  ;  although  a  Spanish  delegation 
recpiested  their  expulsion,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  suffered  from  an  infections  disease,  he 
permitted  them  to  live  peacefully  outside  the  Porta 
Oppia;  and  when  a  xlelegation  of  Portuguese  3Iara- 
nos  arrived  at  l{oine  to  complain  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  although  the  pojie  ordered  280  Ma- 
ranos to  be  imprisoned,  he  did  not  proceed  against 
them  with  much  severity. 

Three  floods  about  this  time,  following  one  another 
in  close  succession,  brought  great  sulfering  \ipon  the 
conununity;  this  was  augmented  by  the  entry  into 
Rome  of  Charles  VIII.,  whose  soldiers  committed 
such  terrible  excesses  in  the  Jewish  (juarter  that 
Charles  at  length  found  it  necessary  as  a  warning 
to  erect  a  gallows  in  the  Platea  Juda'orum.  By 
order  of  Charles  the  Jews  wore  for  their  lu-otection 
white  crosses  sewed  on  the  shoulders  of  their  man- 
tles. The  games  introduced  by  Paul  II.  were  re- 
iiistituted  under  Alexander  Vl.  Aiiotlier,  not  unim- 
portant addition  to  the  Roman  conununity  was 
cau.sed  by  the  inflow  of  exiles  from  Naples  and  of 
ransomed  Jewish  prisoners  from  the  Barliary  States, 


who  had  obtained  permission  from  Julius  II.  (1503- 
1513)  to  settle  in  Rome.  Several  of  these  took  part 
in  the  foot-races  lield  in  Rome  a  few  days  before  the 
death  of  Julius.  A  description  of  these  games  is 
given  in  a  poem  by  Jacob  de  Pomis. 

During  the  reign  of  Julius  II. 's  successor,  Leo  X. 
(1513-22),  the  Roman  Jews  enjoyed  uninterrujiteil 
quiet,  so  much  so  that  they  in(|uired  in  Jerusalem  if 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  were  not  drawing  near. 
Es|)ecially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Leo  gave  the 
Jews  permission  to  establish  a  luinling-ollice.  It 
was  opened  in  the  house  of  Joan  (Jiacomo  Fagiotdc 
Montecchio,  but  it  existed  only  three  months. 
Leo  also  recjuested  the  Jews  to  furnish  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  Talmud.  Dining  the  next  pontificate, 
that  of  Hadrian  VI.  (1523-23),  tin;  city  was  visited 
by  a  pestilence  which  carried  ofT  2H,000  victims;  an 
anti-Jewish  riot  also  occurred  during  his  reigu,  four 
Jews  being  murdered  on  the  Piazza  (liiidea. 

Clement  VII.  (1523-34),  whom  Joseph  ben  David 
Yel.iaf,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Five  Jli'gillot  (p. 
41b,  Bologna,  153S).  ealls  "the  favorer  of' Israel," 
disjdayed  particular  interest  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Jewish  community,  which  had  been  divided 
into  contending  parties.  AVithin  the  community 
there  existed  no  authority  that  could  settle  these 
quarrels,  and  an  invitation  to  goto  Rome  was  there- 
fore issued  to  Daniel  ben  Isiuic  of  Pisa,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  pope  With  twenty  of  the 
w'ealthiest  members  of  the  community,  Daniel  ben 
Isaac  began  the  work  of  reform.  A  new  Jewish 
organization  was  established,  governed  by  a  board 
of  sixty  directors  (this  organization  existed  up  to 
the  nineteenth  century).  In  a  doeii- 
The  Com-    nicnt  dated   Dee   12.  1524,   the  pope 

munity  signilicd  his  approval  of  this  arrange- 
Organized  nunt.  The  old  law  governing  the 
1524.  slaughtering  of  animals  for  food  had 
been  revived  in  1523;  according  to  it 
the  Jews  were  allowed  to  sell  only  live  cattle,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  slaughter  in  the  Christian 
abattoirs  or  in  the  presence  of  Christians,  nor  were 
Christians  permitted  to  purchase  slaughtered  cat- 
tle from  .lews.  When  David  Reubeni  and  his  fol- 
lower Solomon  Molko  came  to  Rome,  Clement  VII. 
not  only  oflercd  them  protection,  but  providel 
them  with  h'tters  of  recommendalion.  While  in 
Rome  Reubeni  lived  in  the  houses  of  Cardinal 
/Egidius,  R.  Joseph  .\slikenazi  and  R.  Uaphacl. 
Joseph  Zarfati.  the  physician  Moses  Abudarham, 
and  Isaac  Abudarham.  After  his  successful  audi- 
ence with  the  pope  the  Jewish  coiumimity  hailed 
him  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  Yoin-Tob  ha-Levi 
assigned  him  a  new  residence  Reulieni.  however. 
aron.sed  some  suspicion  among  various  members  of 
the  community,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  two 
jiarties  which  remained  at  variance  with  each  other 
until  David  left  the  city,  in  March.  1525;  at  his  de- 
parture he  was  escorted  by  thirty  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Jews  in  Rome. 

This  era  of  )uosperity  was  broken  by  severe  trials. 
In  1527  the  Spanish-Herman  army  of  Charles  IV. 
advanced  against  Rome  and  on  May  fi  entered  the 
city.  Then  began  a  butchery  which  lasted  for  three 
weeks,  when  it  was  succeeileil  by  a  pestilence  whi<li 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  removed  10t).t»00 
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people.  During  tlic  pillage  Elijah  ben  Aslier  Levita, 
"tlif  German,"  anil  Cardinal  -Egiilioilc  Vilerbo  lost 
their  libraries,  the  books  being  used  by  the  soldiery 
as  fuel.  Although  the  Jews  were  accused  of  having 
purchased  at  ridiculously  low  prices  the  co.'stliest 
plunder,  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  at  the 
ne.\t  levy  of"la.\es.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
years  some  members  of  the  Jewish  counuunity  of 
Home  became  prominenl  in  connection  with  the 
wrangles  which  Henry  VHI.  of  England  had  with 
Rome  about  his  divorce  from  Cailicrine  of  Aragon. 
Among  t  hese 
were  Kabbi  and 
"JIagister  arli- 
umctmedicinie" 
Helias  (Ualfon), 
the  convert  Dom 
JIarco  Haphael, 
and  Jacob  >Ian- 
tino,  who  had 
been  influential 
in  crushing  Solo- 
Ill  o  n  M  o  I,  K  o . 
The  attitude  of 
Clement  toward 
the  last-named, 
as  well  as  toward 
tlie  other  Jlara- 
nos,  was  very 
friendly,  and  it 
was  due  to  his 
mildness  that  the 
Jewish  commu- 
nity of  Home 
onl)'  four  years 
later  had  almost 
quite  recovered 
from  the  elfects 
of  the  disaster. 
Slill  more  fa- 
vored were  the 
Jews  by  Paul 
III.  (1.534-50), 
who  for  that 
reason  had  to  en- 
dure such  op- 
probrious epi- 
thets as  "Sado- 
let"  and  "  Lelio 
secundo  Curio," 
applied  to  him 
by  Alexander 
Farnese.  Paul 
permitted  all  the 
Jews    who    had 

been  banished  from  Naples,  as  well  as  those  etjuiing 
from  Palestine  and  Africa,  to  settle  in  Rome.  He 
abolished  the  passion  -  plays  in  the  Colosseum,  at 
which  Jews  had  often  been  miudered,  an<l  he  granted 
permission  (l.')4-5)  to  Antonio  Hladao,  Isaac  ben  Im- 
nianuel  de  Lattcs,  and  Renjamin  ben  Joseph  Arig- 
nano  to  establish  a  Hebrew  printing-press  in  Home. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ]ii>\h:  was  compelled  to  sanc- 
tion (1.548)  the  establishment  by  Johannes  Calvus  of 
the  nionte  di  |)ieta,  which,  the  papal  Imll  declared, 
■was  instituted  in  order  to  make  the  Jewish  usurers 


:  ILL'  Law  111  U,t_-  .^vii, 
(From  n  \i 


take  up  handicrafts.  This  event  marked  the  be- 
giiniing  of  an  era  (jf  read  inn  for  the  Homan  Jews, 
which  set  in  under  the  jiapacy  of  Julius  III.  (1.5,50- 
1.5.5.5),  who,  however,  imposed  a  ta.\  of  no  more 
than  ten  gold  ducats  on  each  of  the  115  synagogues 
in  the  Papal  Stales.  This  ta.\  was  to  be  applied 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Casa  del  Neolili  in 
Home. 

During  Julius'  reign  the  monk  Cornelio  of  ^lou- 
lalcino,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Judaism,  was 
burned  at  Ihe  stake  (Sept.  4, 1550).     Three  years  later 

a  (juarrel  broke 
out  between  the 
two  Hebrew 
jirinting- houses 
in  Venice,  those 
of  Bragadiniand 
Giusliniani;  the 
wrangle  went  so 
far  that  both 
parties  c  o  m  - 
plained  to  the 
pope  and  dc- 
iinuuced  tlieTal- 
iiiud.  The  Sa- 
rred  College 
declared  against 
the  Talmud,  and 
as  a  result  it  was 
publicly  burned 
by  papal  edict 
of  Aug.  12,1.5.53; 
the  burning  took 
jilace  on  the  day 
of  the  Jewish 
New-Year  festi- 
val, in  the  month 
following,  on 
the  Campo  di 
Fiore.  Shortly 
afterward  other 
Hebrew  books 
w  ere  c  o  n - 
d  e  m  n  e  d ,  b  u  t 
were  saved  by 
the  intercession 
of  li.  Michael 
bi'u  Isaac,  Jo- 
se|)h  ben  Obadi- 
ah  di  Arignano 
and  R.  Joseph  de 
Arli.  On  June 
21,  1.5.54,  four- 
teen rabbis  met 
in  F E u n A n a 
and  adopted  resolutions  concerning  the  printing  of 
books  and  on  other  matters. 

The  reign  of  the  succeeding  pope,  Marcellus  II. 
(1.5.55),  although  of  onlv  twent}-  days'  duration,  is 
of  importance  for  the  historv  of  the  Jews  of  Home. 
A  Spaniard,  Sulim,  had  murdered  his  ward  so  that 
he  might  inherit  the  child's  fortune,  nailed  the 
corpse  to  a  cross,  and  left  it  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
Suspicion  at  once  fell  upon  the  Jews,  and  the  Pope 
and  people  were  enraged.  Canlinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese then  spread  the  report  that  the  child  had  been 
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canonized,  wlicroupon  the  people  flocked  to  see  it, 
and  a  physician  recognized  it.  Tbe  result  was  that 
Sulini  was  convicted  and  hanged.  lu  spite  of  this 
the  convert  Hananeel  di  Foligno  incited  the  mob 
against  the  Jews;  he  was,  however,  challenged  to  a 
disputation  with  the  rabbis  and  defeated  (Joseph 
lia-Ivohen,  " 'Emek  ha-Baka,"  ed.  Letteris,  pp.  114 
(tscri.;  "R.  E.  J."  iv.  88).  With  the  accession  of 
Paul  IV.  (ir)r)5-59)  to  the  papal  throne,  favorable 
conditions  for  the  Homan  Jews  came  to  an  end. 
Pope  Paul  provided  their  ghetto  with 
Paul  IV.  entrance  and  exit,  ordered  them  to 
wear  the  yellow  cap  and  hood,  for- 
bade trading  in  rags,  and  prohibited  also  the  em- 
ployment by  Christians  of  Jewish  physicians.  Dur- 
ing his  rigorous  reign,  David  Ascoli,  tiie  author  of 
a  Latin  apolog}%  was  imprisoned,  and  the  Jews' 
offer  of  40,000  scudi  for  the  revocation  of  this  order 
was  rejected.  This  pope  finally  abolished  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  paying  homage  to  the  popes.  On 
Jul}-  26.  looo,  all  tlie  Jews  were  herded  into  one 
street;  and  two  mouths  later  this  street  was  enclosed 
by  walls,  for  which  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
pay  100  scudi  (Oct.  3).  All  synagogues,  except 
two,  were  condemned,  and  the  Jews  were  forced  to 
sell  all  their  property  that  was  situated  outside  the 
walls.  In  spite  of  the  low  prices  paid,  this  sale 
brought  ,500,000  crowns.  On  March  23,  l.wfl  the 
pope  issued  an  edict  according  to  which  the  Jews 
were  required  to  pay  taxes  for  the  synagogues  that 
had  been  closed.  Some  relief  came,  however,  when 
the  Jews  (Aug.  22,  1.556)  were  permitted  to  engage 
in  all  handicrafts,  with  the  exception  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts. 

Soon  a  great  calamity  befell  the  citj-,  when  Duke 
Alva  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
marched  against  the  Papal  States.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  city,  and  the  Jews  were  put 
to  work  on  the  fortifications.  To  this  were  added 
the  inflamraatory  speeches  of  the  apostate  Vittorio 
Elliano,  Joseph  Moro  and  the  Jew  Josue  del  Cantori, 
which  res\ilted  in  the  confiscation,  on  Ma}-  1,  1557, 
of  all  Hebrew  books.  The  apostate  Andrea  del 
Jlonte  found  in  the  Ashkenazic  synagogue  a  com- 
mentary hy  Ibn  Ezra,  whereupon  the  synagogue 
was  closed  and  the  congregation  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  1,000  scudi.  The  synagogue  remained 
closed  for  nine  months,  and  this  proved  the  death- 
blow of  the  German  congregations.  On  Sept.  15, 
1557,  a  flood  placed  the  entire  ghetto  under  water. 
Paul  IV.  was  exceedingly  harsh  in  his  treatment  of 
the  JIaranos,  whom  he,  on  April  30,  1.556,  ordered 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ancona.  As  soon  as 
Paul  was  dead  his  monument  was  torn  down,  the 
palace  attacked,  the  officials  maltreated,  and  the 
gates  of  the  glietto  battered  down;  a  Jew,  to  the 
delight  of  the  populace,  placed  his  own  yellow- 
cap  on  the  top  of  the  shattered  monument.  Jewish 
history  likens  this  pope  to  Hamau  (IJ'DX'D  =  |Dn  : 
Josepli  ha-Kohen,  I.e.  p.  117). 

Paul's  successor,  Pius  IV.  (1559-66),  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  him.  His  first  act  was  to  see  to  it  that 
the  waters  of  the  Tiber  were  diverted  ;  for  this  the 
Jews  were  especially  thankful,  as  the  ghetto  was 
most  ex  posed  to  floods.  In  a  bull  issued  Aug.  8.  1561, 
he  revoked  almost  all  his  jiredecessor's  enactments ; 


the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  were  restricted  to  the 
ghetto,  but  not  their  places  of  business,  which  they 
might  establish  in  any  part  of  the  city.  They  were 
allowed  also  to  associate  with  Christians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  consistory  of  Treves,  of 
March  24, 1564,  the  Talmud  might  again  be  printed, 
although   under  a  different  name.     Pope  Pius  V. 

(1.566-72)  not  onl^- renewed  the  bulls 
Pius  v.      of  Pius  IV.,  but  expelled  the  Jew.s 

from  the  Papal  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Home  and  Ancona.  In  spite  of 
his  hatred  of  the  .Jews  he  allowed  them  to  engage 
in  the  jeweler's  trade;  he  also  enlarged  the  ghetto 
by  tearing  down  two  churches,  but  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  profaned  by  their  Jewish  sur- 
roundings. 

The  accession  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-85)  was  cel- 
ebrated in  a  poem  by  Judali  Saltemos;  Gregory 
proved  himself  more  friendly  toward  the  Jews.  The 
whole  of  the  year  1573  was  spent  in  the  mustering 
of  troops.  The  ghetto  was  attacked  during  the 
Passovxr  festival  by  the  troops  assembled  in  Home, 
who,  however,  were  reptdsed  by  the  Jews.  The 
pope  therefore  ordered  the  soldiers  to  leave  the 
city.  In  spite  of  this  the  Jews  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  a  patrol  (Sept.  21,  1573)  to  guard  the 
ghetto  against  the  mob.  The  hatred  of  the  mob  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  carnival,  when 
Jews  were  compelled  to  run  naked  for  a  prize,  they 
were  bespattered  with  luud.  On  Jan.  10,  1577, 
the  pope  approved  the  organization  established  by 
Clement  VII.,  and  The  connnunity  was  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  incoiues  of  its  members  ("  per  acs  et 
libram '').  On  Sept.  1,  1577,  the  pope  is.sued  a  de- 
cree that  on  every  Sabbath  the  Jews  should  attend 
conversionist  sermons.  The  first  preacher  was  Jose- 
phus  Florentia;  the  second,  and  more  irniiortant, 
was  the  apostate  Joseph  Zarfati  of  Fez.  whose  ser- 
mons were  made  fatuous  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  rabbinical  literature  (see  Z.\nF-\Ti).  A  sec- 
ond bull,  Sept.  1,  1.584.  ordered  that  these  sermons 
should  be  attended  by  at  least  100  men  and  .50  wom- 
en. The  result  of  these  sermons  was  that  several 
Jews  submitted  to  baptisn\,  among  them  being  a 
wealth}-  Jew  named  Samuel  Corcos.  The  sermons 
of  Domenico  Gerosolomitano,  who  succeeded  Joseph 
Zarfati.  are  extant  in  Helirew  and  Italian. 

The  first  bull  which  actually  afTeeted  the  inner 
affairs  of  the  ghetto  was  issued  June  1.  1.581;  it 
granted  to  the  Inquisition  the  right  to  proceed 
against  the  Jews  in  cases  of  blasphemy,  deiuon- 
worship,  and  heresy  ;  and  as  a  result  Joseph  Sanalbo, 
a  convert  to  Judaism,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
1.583  (27th  of  Shebat).  Abtalion  ben  .Monlecai  of 
Modeua  held,  in  1.581,  at  Home,  a  disputation  in 
Latin  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  law  regarding  the  conli<cation 
of  the  Talmud  was  repeale(i.  Under  the  next  pope, 
Sixtus  V.  (1.585-90),  the  Jews  enjoyed  comparative 
inununity  from  injustice.    The  order  was  given  that 

they  were  in  no  way  to  be  molested. 
Sixtus  V.    and   on   several    occasions  the   pope 

ordered  the  -.vhipping  of  Christians 
who  had  insulted  the  Jews  during  the  carnival. 
In  this  pontificate  the  Severus  arch-candlesticks 
were  discovered.    The  bull  of  Dec.  18,  1585,  had  for 
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Rome  the  especial  provision  tliat  tlie  tax  of  a  twen- 
tieth vigesirna  should  be  aliolishecl.  and  a  poll-tax  of 
twelve  giiili  be  levied  instead.  The  objeetionable 
customs  of  the  carnival  were  also  done  away  with. 
In  1.W7,  under  the  leadership  of  the  treasurer  Isaac 
ben  Solomon  Corcos.  walls  were  erected  about  the 
Jewish  cemetery.  At  this  time  the  business  of  the 
ghetto  prospere<l  as  it  liad  never  done  before,  espc- 


Ralilil's  Chair  in  tlie  Sytiapoca  do3  Templos  at  Rome. 

(From  n  fihoti-grafih.) 

cially  after  Vac  silk  industry  was  introduced  into  the 
Papal  States  by  the  advice  of  Magino  di  Gabriele  of 
Venice,  to  whom  the  pope  for  tliis  rea.son  granted 
several  privileges.  The  glietto  itself  was  enlarged 
in  1")S8  in  consefpience  of  tlie  steady  intlux  of  Jews: 
and  on  He])t.  4,  1589,  separate  prisons  for  Jews  and 
priests  were  creeled. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Jews  to  pay  their  communal 
debt,  wliieli  had  increased  to  18,(100  scudi,  Clement 
VIII.  ( I. "iil'2-1  ()().'))  granted  them  214  shares  of  100 
scudi  each  in  tlie  montedi  jiiela;  in  return  the  Jews 
made  the  pope  a  present  of  ;i,0T5  scudi.  In  liis  bull 
of  Feb.  28,  l.")92.  Clement  was  especially  strict  in 
proliiliiting  I  he  Jews  from  associating  or  doing  busi- 
ness with  Christians  and  converts.  Another  bull 
of  Feb.  2."),  I-IH;!,  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  tlie  entire  papal  territory,  with  the  exception 


of  Rome,  Ancona,  and  Avignon;  and  on  March  3 
following  all  Talmuilic  works  were  given  over  to 
the  Inquisition  to  be  burned;  the  destruction  took 
]ilace  on  the  Piazza  San  Pietro  Jan.  14,  Itidl.  On 
Dee.  18,  1099,  llie  pope  issued  a  Inief  admonishing 
the  eliamberlain  to  take  measures  against  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  Jewish  comniunity.  When, 
in  the  jubilee  year  IGOO,  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
give  up  their  beds  for  the  use  of  the  ])ilgrims,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  only  eighty  blankets  in  liie 
ghetto;  eonse(iuentl3-  the  Jews  had  to  pay  111?  .scudi 
instead. 

Of  special  iiii]virlaiice  to  the  <-oniniuiiil_v  was 
the  ghetto  regulation  of  June  18,  IGOS,  wliieli  gave 
[irecise  instructions  as  to  when  the  gates  of  the 
ghetto  niiglit  be  opened  and  how  long,  tliey  might 
be  kept  open.  Excei)tions  were,  however,  made  to 
meet  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  circunistanees. 
An  order  of  Jan.  4,  1004,  iirescrilied  that  the  Jews 
should  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  800  scudi  fiu'  those  who 
had  been  expelled.  Among  the  many  oppressive  acts 
of  the  Inquisition  was  the  seizure  of  U.  Joshua  A.s- 
caredi,  his  wife,  and  four  eliildren  ;  the  children  were 
baptized,  and  the  rabbi  and  his  wife  were  set  free 
after  having  been  imprisoned  for  forty-llirce  days. 

Pope  Paul  V.  renewed  all   the  anti-Jewish  bulls 

issued  by  his  predecessors.     He  dealt  a  death-blow 

1(1  Jewisii  civil  jurisdiction  by  onh'ring 

Paul  V.  that  henceforth  Jewi.sh  lawsuits  might 
be  brought  only  before  the  governor. 
Paul  established  a  well  on  the  Piazza  del  Tempio 
and  permitted  tlie  Jews  to  lead  water  from  this 
well  into  the  ghetto.  On  Aug.  13,  1G20,  the  Jew.s, 
through  R.  Ilezekiah  .Manoali  Coicos,  petitioned  the 
pope  to  issue  an  order  that  Jews  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  debt  by  Christians  should  be  cared  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  On  Jan.  11,  1()21,  the 
rota  issued  a  proclamation,  consisting  of  thirty-nine 
articles,  favorable  to  the  Jews. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  improved  neither  under 
Gregoiy  XV.  nor  under  Urban  VIII.  The  latter 
ordered  the  community  to  pay  to  Leonardo  Masse- 
rano,  a  convert  to  Cliristianity  who  had  written  a 
book  against  Judaism,  annually  for  live  years,  until 
Ui34,  tlie  sum  of  1,200  scudi.  When  Odvardo  of 
Parma,  on  Oct.  13,  1641,  invaded  the  Papal  Slates, 
the  Jewish  taxes  were  increased  to  150,000  scudi,  and 
this  sum  was  never  refunded  to  the  community. 
Compulsory  baptisms  also  became  more  frequent; 
thus  the  pope  had  the  two  children  of  the  Jew  Fullo 
Serotino  seized  and  baptized;  on  account  of  tliis  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  the  ghello,  and  iirecautionary 
measures  had  to  be  taken  (.May  28,  1G39). 

The  poutilicate  of  Innocent  X.  (1644-5.5)  would 
have  been  more  tolerable  had  it  not  been  for  a  terri- 
ble famine,  wliich  lasted  for  years  and  made  it  iiec- 
essaiy  for  the  Jews  to  borrow  160.000  scudi  from 
the  monte  di  jiieta,  for  which  they  paid  4i  per  cent 
interest.  An  account  of  tlie  ]iestilenee  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  VII.  (1655-67)has  been  given  by 
the  Roman  author  Jacob  Zahalon,  in  his  "  Ozar  lia- 
I.Iayyim  "  (Venice,  1083).  The  spread  of  the  disease 
through  Jewish  pedlers  was  generally  feared,  for 
which  reason  the  ghetto  was  closed.  Xevertheless, 
the  lirst  case  within  the  ghetto  occurred  three  months 
after  the  tirst  ajipearauceof  tlie  plague,  in  the  latter 
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part  of  October,  1656,  and  it  ended  tliere  earlier  tliau 
elsewliere  (Aug.  28,  1657).  Witliin  tlic  gliclto  the 
jie.stilence  claimed  800  victim.s.  Two  cardinals  vis- 
ited the  glietto  twice  daily  to  see  to  tlie  needs  of  the 
community  and  to  the  isolation  of  the  sieU.  Lazaret- 
tos were  established;  they  were  divided  into  three 
departments,  in  charge  of  the  physicians  Hananiah 
dc  Jlodigliano,  Gabriel  Lariccia,  and  Isaac  Zahalon. 
The  last-named,  as  well  as  other  rabbis,  preached 
every  Sabbath  from  an  open  w-indow,  because  the 
prayer-houses  were  closed.  Thirty  of  the  si.xty 
communal  leaders  were  selected  to  keep  up  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world.  These  thirty  sur- 
vived the  plague,  and  a  yearly  service  was  held  in 
the  s\'nagogue  on  the  Hanukkah  festival  to  com- 
memorate their  good  fortune.  The  expenditures  of 
the  community  during  the  plague  amounted  to  40,- 
000  scudi,  and  therefore  the  pope  lowered  to  4  per 
cent  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  Jewish  loan  from  the 
nionle  di  piela.  The  sufferings  caused  by  the 
plague,  and  by  the  famine  which  raged  from  1656 
to  1657,  have  been  narrated  Ijj'  Elijah  Kccanati  (Zunz, 
"S.  P."  p.  440).  On  account  of  an  overflow  of  the 
Tiber,  on  Nov.  5,  1660,  by  which  part  of  the  ghetto 
was  destroyed,  the  pope  permitted  the  erection  of 
an  additional  gate  opposite  the  Cluci  Palace.  In 
the  same  year  the  si.vty  leaders  drafted  a  set  of  reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  the  passion  for  finery,  and  pub- 
lished them  on  the  gates  of  the  ghetto.  The  same 
bod}-  issued,  in  May,  1667,  an  edict  regulating  the 
property  assessment  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  commimity. 

The  compulsory  participation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
foot-races  was  abolished  b_v  Clement  IX.  (May, 
1668),  but  the  Jews  were  recpiired  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  of  300  scudi  instead.  In  addition,  the  leader  of 
the  Jewish  community,  on  the  day  of  the  carnival, 
gave  the  commander  of  the  Caporiones  a  present. 
The  Shaliljethaian  Nathan  Ghazali,  who  arrived  in 
Home  in  1608,  was  expelled  at  the  recjuest  of  the  eom- 
nuuiity.  During  the  reign  of  Innocent  XI.  an  offi- 
cial armed  with  a  stall  attended  the 
Con-  convcrsiouist  sermons  to  compel  the 

versionist    audience  to  listen.     Clement  forbade 

Sermons,  the  esfalilishment  in  Rome  of  Jewish 
banking-houses.  Compulsory  bap- 
tisms took  place  under  Innocent  XI.  (1676-89),  not- 
withstanding  his  emphatically  expressed  belief  that 
"one  might  lead,  but  not  drag,  a  man  into  the  house 
of  God."  Under  Innocent's  successors  the  Jewish 
community  again  attained  to  some  degree  of  pros- 
perity, especiallv  under  Innocent  XII.  (1691-1700) 
and  "clement  XI.  (1700-20).  Nevertheless,  many 
compulsory  baptisms  took  place  under  the  last- 
named  pope,  and  a  blood  accusation  was  made.  The 
accusation  was  disproved  by  R.  Tranguiko  Vita 
Corcos  in  a  book  written  in  Italian  and  translated 
iido  Judico-German;  the  translaticui  appeared  iu 
Fiirth  in  1706  (Roest,  "Cat.  Rosenthal.  Ribl."  i.  55). 
Clement  put  an  end  to  the  carnival  processions,  a 
feature  of  which  had  been  the  presence  of  100  Jews 
mounted  on  donkeys,  with  the  rabbi  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  and  facing  taihvard. 

Under  Innocent  XIII.  (1720-24)  and  Renediet 
Xni.  (1724-30),  who  renewed  all  the  anti-Jewish 
bulls  issued  by  Paul  IV,  and  Pins  V.,  the  Jews  were 


assisted  by  the  Iiii|uisition,  which  did  not  permit  any 
interference  in  their  business  affairs.  Of  the  many 
interdictions  which  were  issued  by  Clement  XII. 
(1730-40)  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
repetition  of  an  order  forbidding  Jews  to  in.scribc 
any  epitaphs  on  their  tombs.  This  order  had  orig- 
inated as  early  as  the  time  of  Pius  V.  On  -May  28, 
1731,  all  Hebrew  books  found  in  the  Papal  States 
were  confiscated.  On  Oct.  24,  1736,  the  death  pen- 
alty was  inflicted  on  two  Jews  who  had  been  caught 
breaking  into  lionses  in  the  ghetto.  I!ai)lisnis  of 
Jews  took  place  in  Rome  Jan.  18,  1732;  Oct.  19, 
1787;  and  Oct.  25,  1737. 
A  period  of  comparative  peace  for  the  conimu- 


Rabbi's  Cliair  of  the  Si.\teeBtli  rentur.v  In  a  Svnapogue  at  Uoine. 

(From  a  pholoer»pli.) 

nity  began  imder  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58),  who  is- 
sued three  bulls  regulating  the  (|iiestion  of  compul- 

sorv  baptism.     Wlien  the  rumor  was 

In  the        spread    that    prohibited    books   were 

Eig-hteenth  being  smuggled  into  Rome  liiddeii  in 

Century,      bundles  of  "cloth   the   pope  ordered 

(.\piil.  1753)  a  confiscation  of  books, 
which  was  carried  out.  During  the  reign  of  this 
pope  a  delesate  from  the  Jewish  commuuity  in  Po- 
land, Eliakim  ben  Asher  Selig.  journeyed  to  Koine 
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in  order  to  rifiilc  u  lilood  aocusation ;   the  decision 
of  tlie  pope  WHS  in  favor  of  tlie  Jews. 

As  soon  lis  Gangiinilli  liad  ascended  tlie  papal 
tlirone  as  C'lenu-nt'^XIV.  lie  dissolved  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  and  freed  tiie  Jewish  community  from 
external  jurisdiction  and  from  the  control  of  the  In- 
quisition. He,  as  well  as  Ills  successor  Pins  VI. 
(177.1-1800),  endeavored  to  promote  Jewish  trade 
and  industry,  until  a  reaction  set  in  when  the  rest 
of  the  Avorld  adopted  a  policy  of  lilieralism.  The 
Jews  were  auain  forbidden  to  leave  their  ghetto, 
and  were  even  prohililtcd  from  erecting  monuments 
on  their  graves.  In  1784  three  Jews  were  murdered 
in  the  public  streets,  and  two  Jewish  children  were 
forcibly  baptized.     Tlie  Homan  community  there- 


^ 
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Cliair  of  Elijati  in  a  Synagogue  at  Rome. 

(From  «  photo^aph.) 

fore  found  it  necessary  to  confer  with  the  other 
European  communities  regarding  methods  of  pre- 
venting such  forcible  conversions. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Italian  and  IJoman  rabbis  were  accused  of  having 
made  various  religious  changes,  wliercupon  R.  Judah 
Leon  of  Pome,  in  the  names  of  his  Iirother  rabbis, 
published  an  apology  entitled  "Miktebe  lia-Rab- 
banim  Aslier  be-'Are  Italya  "(  Carmoly,  in  "Revue 
Orientale."  iii.  171).  The  ccmdition  of  the  Roman 
Jews  changed  suddenly  when  General  Berlhier  en- 
tered Rome  on  Feb.  l.i.  1798.     Five 

Entry  of  days  later  the  pope  left  Rome,  and 
the  French,  the  Jews  were  declared  free  citizens; 
they  at  once  laid  aside  the  Jewish  garb, 
and,  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  planted  a  "tree 
of  liberty  "  in  front  of  the  synagogue.  Several  arti- 
cles taken  from  the  Vatican  were  purchased  by  the 
Jews,  but  were  at  once  destroyed.     When  the  Na- 


tional Guard  was  established  (Maich  14)  the  Jews 
were  at  first  prevented  from  joining  it;  but  sliortlj' 
afterward  the  Jew  liaralTael  was  appointed  a  major 
and  .several  other  Jews  were  enrolled  in  the  ranks. 
On  oueoccasiun  the  Jews  had  to  pay,  at  a  few  hours' 
notice,  1.50.000  scudi  in  coin,  and  1.50,000  in  bank- 
notes, besides  delivering  great  quantities  of  various 
articles.  On  July  IG,  in  the  same  year,  the  Jew 
Ezekiel  Morpurgo  w  as  appointed  a  senator.  When 
the  Neapolitans  iiivailed  Rome,  they  jiut  an  end  to 
tlie  French  government,  and  imposed  new  ta.xes  on 
the  Jews. 

The  mantle  of  the  pontificate  fell  next  upon  Pins 
Vn.  (1800-23).  who  in  every  possible  way  endeav- 
ored to  improve  the  reduced  financial  condition  of 
the  .lews.  On  June  10,  1809,  the  pope  was  compelled 
to  leave  Rome  for  live  years;  the  .lews  were  again 
jiroclaimcd  Roman  citizens,  and  the  ghetto  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  open.  On  June  4,  1811,  the  first 
Roman  consistory  was  constituted  under  the  regime 
of  Napoleon;  its  leaders  were  P.  Leone  di  Leone, 
Giuseppe  Saimu-1  Beiiigno,  and  the  citizens  Vitale  de 
Tivoli,  Ahram  Vita  Modiglaui,  and  Sabbato  Alatri. 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  with  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  was  returned  to  the 
pope,  and  the  gates  of  the  ghetto  were  closed.  The 
Inquisition  was  reintroduced,  Jewish  trading  privi- 
leges were  limited  to  the  ghetto,  and  the  Jews' 
franchise  was  revoked.  Conditions  became  still 
worse  tinder  Leo  XII.  (1823-29)  and 

In  the  Pius  VIII.  (1829-31 ),  when  all  the  nie- 
Nineteenth  dieval  edicts  and  bulls  were  renewed. 
Century.  After  the  death  of  Leo  XII.  the  Jews, 
mad  with  rage,  tore  down  the  ghetto 
gates;  this,  however,  did  not  tend  to  improve  their 
condition:  they  were  even  compelled  to  listen  again 
to  conversionist  sermons. 

Although  Gregory  XVI.  (1831-40)  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Jewish  house  of  Rothschild,  and  in 
spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  Austrian  government, 
the  ghetto  gates  were  reelected  during  his  reign. 
This  pope  demanded  also  of  the  community  a  copy 
of  the  Torah  in  evidence  of  allegiance;  the  commu- 
nity gave  him  instead  a  dilTerent  scroll  written  in 
Hebrew  and  ornamented  with  costly  pictures,  for 
which  they  had  jiaid  10,000  francs. 

The  epidemic  of  cholera  which  raged  in  Pome 
in  1837  inflicted  comparatively  little  loss  upon  the 
Jews.  In  is;i9  the  pope,  at  the  request  of  Baron 
Jamcsde  Rothschild,  presented  the  community  with 
a  building  to  be  used  as  a  trade-school  for  boys.  The 
election  of  Pins  IX.  to  the  papal  throne  in  1846  was 
an  auspicious  event  for  the  Jews.  L'pon  his  acces- 
sion lie  distributed  300  scudi  among  the  poor  of  the 
ghetto,  and  he  showed  his  humane  feelings  during 
the  Tiber  floods  of  Dec.  10  and  12,  1846,  when  he 
sent  relief  to  the  Jewish  quarter  first  of  all.  On  Oct. 
1,  1847,  the  carnival  festival  was  finally  abolished, 
and  in  ilay  of  the  same  year  the  Jews  were  granted 
permission  to  live  outside  the  ghetto.  The  conver- 
sionist sermons  were  discontinued. 

A  complete  reconciliation  between  the  general 
populace  and  the  Jews  was,  however,  first  effected 
on  July  1.5.  1847.  through  the  eloquence  of  Clceru- 
acchio.  On  April  17,  1848,  the  work  of  removing 
the  ghetto  walls  began,  by  the  order  of  the  pope. 
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Shortly  after  a  mob  again  rose  against  tbo  Jews, 
^\h«.  however,  successfully  defended  themselves! 
The  revolution  of  1848  progressed  so  rapidly  that  by 
tlieeud  of  that  year  the  pope  wascompelled  to  leave 
Home.  On  Feb.  9,  1849,  the  "  Assemblea "  pro- 
claimed the  full  civic  equality  of  the  Jews.  The 
new  government  did  not  endure  very  long,  however, 
for  on  June  30  the  city  was  retaken;  and  the  pope 
liail  hardly  reached  Rome  before  the  old  regime  was 
restored.  In  Oct.,  1849,  the  houses  of  all  Roman 
Jews  Avere  searched  because  their  owners  were  sus- 
pected of  having  Church  property  in  (heir  posses- 
sion. Ornaments  which  bore  no  satisfactory  marks 
of  ownership,  including  even  such  as  belonged  to 
the  synagogue,  were  not  returned  to  them.  Com- 
pulsory baptisms  took  place,  as  in  Sinigaglia  and 
Ancona.  The  Mort.\iia  C.\se  aroused  attention  in 
1859.  The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity became  so  desperate  that  it  had  to  apply  for 
aid  to  other  European  communities  ("  AUg.  Zcit.  des 
Jud."  1800,  1870;  Wertheiraer,  "Jahrbuch,"  1860- 
1861).  Even  in  the  si.xties  coercive  baptisms  oc- 
curred iu  large  numbers.  In  1806  the  final  revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  Garibaldi  was  soon  defeated,  but  in 
1870  the  victorious  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Rome, 
and  the  definitive  overthrow  of  the  secular  power 
of  the  ]iapacy  was  effected. 

Until  the  first  century  c.E.  the  Jewish  settlement 
in  Rome  occupied  the  Trastevere  section  of  the  city  ; 
and  the  part  before  the  Porta  Portese  was  known  up 
to  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  "Jews'  field." 
During  the  reign  of  Domitian  a  new 
The  Jewish  Jewish  quarter  was  established  on  the 

Quarter  Via  Appia,  outside  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  Syna-   and  this  soon  became  the  most  densely 

gog-ues.  inhabited  Jewish  district  in  Rome;  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Jews  in  Rome  during  the  empire  would  give  at  least 
40,000.  This  large  population  rendered  several  syn- 
agogues necessary  which  were  called  irimijcvx'/.  Ten 
of  these  old  congregations  are  known  as  those  re- 
spectively of  Augustus,  Agrippa.  Campus  Martins, 
the  Subura,  the  Carcaresians,  the  Hebrews,  the 
Rhodians,  the  EhTanians,  Volumuius,  and  Severus. 
The  two  first-named  date  from  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  management  of  the  separate  congre- 
gations was  iu  the  hands  of  archons,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  to  all  the  details  of  administration. 
The  ■' gerusiarch  "  presided  over  the  college  of  ar- 
chons; independent  of  this  college  stood  the  archi- 
.synagogue,  who  was  the  highest  official,  and  one  of 
whose  chief  duties  was  to  preach  in  the  synagogue 
on  Sabbaths.  A  subordinate  office  was  that  of  the 
i-rjiyirrjQ  (nDWH  |tn),  w'ho  had  charge  of  juridical 
afl:airs.  In  time  these  minor  offices  became  heredi- 
tary, thereby  assuming  an  aristocratic  tendency. 
Higher  positions  within  the  community  were  occu- 
pied by  the  pa.i3iv6c  (possibly  identical  with  1331). 
the  iiiiBifrj^  cnouv  {=  D3n  TD^DK  and  the  ypn/jfinreix 
(  =  "1S1D).  The  exact  locations  of  only  three  syna- 
gogues are  known:  the  oldest  synagogue,  situated 
in  the  Trastevere  quarter,  near  the  present  Church 
of  St.  Cecilia:  the  synagogue  of  the  Subura.  situated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Esquiline.  outside  the 
Pomcrium  ;  and  a  synagogue  outside  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena, near  the  sacred  grove  of  Egcria.     A  seminary 


also  e.visted  as  early  as  the  first  pre-Cbristian  cen- 
tury (Philo,  "De  Virtutibus  et  Legatio  ad  Caiuni," 
ed.  Mangey,  ii.  508). 

Tliero  were  at  tiiat  time  a  Jewish  court  of  jus- 
tice, a  ritual  bath,  and  catacombs.  One  of  these 
catjicombs  was  discovered  by  Bosio  in  1002,  but  all 
knowledge  of  this  has  been  since  lost.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  four  others  Jiave  been  dis- 
covered, all  of  which  are  situated  on  the  Via  Appia. 
These  catacombs  each  contain  two  cubicula,  deco- 
rated with  artistic  paintings.  The  oldest  inscription 
met  with  in  the  catacombs  is  of  the  second  pre-Chris- 
tian century.  Besides  individual  tombs  there  were 
family  vaults,  and  the  great  age  of  these  may  l>e 
surmised  from  the  family  names  which  uppi-ar  on 
them,  as  Julii,  Claudii,  Flavii.  To  a  certain  extent 
the   inscriptions  reveal    the    callings 

Jewish  which  the  Jews  pursued.  The  greater 
Catacombs,  part  were  engaged  in  business;  several 
were  money-brokers;  the  handicrafts 
were  well  represented,  and  there  appear  to  have 
been  manj'  artists  and  mechanics  among  them. 
There  were  also  Jewish  actors,  of  whom  Antyros, 
during  the  reign  of  Xero,  aiul  Faustina,  in  the  time 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  known,  as  well  as  several 
contemporaries  of  JIartial.  The  number  of  Jewish 
slaves  was  very  considerable.  The  Jews  distin- 
gui.shed  themselves  by  their  devotion  to  their  homes 
and  families,  their  industry,  and  their  frugality.  An 
exception  to  this  is  furnished  by  the  sons  of  Herod 
and  their  descendants,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
si)endthrifts.  The  women  occupied  a  very  honora- 
ble position ;  young  girls  were  married  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Religious  cere- 
moni'ils,  the  Sabbaths,  the  feasts  and  fast-days,  and 
the  dietary  laws  were  strictly  oliserved. 

The  only  custom  which  was  in  opposition  to  an- 
cient Jewish  ideas  was  the  use  on  tombstones  of  ani- 
mal and  human  figures.  The  language  in  ordinary 
use  was  at  first  Greek  and  later  Latin,  these  lan- 
guages being  used  also  in  the  Sabbath  services. 
Whether  the  Jews  really  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes  can  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known 
that  many  Romans,  often  large  numbers  together, 
embraced  Judaism,  which  generally  resulted  in  per- 
secutions. Tho.se  who  embraced  Judaism  wereeithcr 
semi-converts  ("lycn  *"13  =  ^tocf.Jrif  t)r  aein/irim) 
or  proselytes  (pnvn  '13).  Xot  even  the  downf:ill  of 
the  Jewish  state  diminished  the  number  of  conver- 
sions that  were  m;ide;  still  only  the  names  of  a  few 
converts  have  been  lueserved.  These  include 
Fulvia.  the  wife  of  Saturninus,  senator  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius;  Poppipa,  Xero's  wife,  who  was  a 
t*fo(TE.?//;  Pomponia  Gracina.  who  was  accusetl  (58) 
of  practising  religions  ceremonies  unauthorized  by 
the  state;  Beturia  Paulina,  converted  at  the  age  of 
seventy  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Talmudic  Beku- 
litorBerusia;  Gratz,  "Gesch."  iv.  102):  and  Chry- 
sis  (3d  cent.).  Among  the  male  converts  the  most 
noteworthy  were  Agrippa,  son  of  Fuscusof  Phenon, 
and  .Emilius  Valensius. 

The  Christians  at  this  time  constituted  merely  a 
sect  of  Judaism,  and  the  complete  separation  of  the 
two  creeds  occurred  at  a  much  later  iieriod.  Not 
until  the  second  century  <lid  the  Christians  visit  the 
svnasogue  with  the  purpose  of  holding  disputa- 
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tions  with  the  Jews  after  service.  Olherwise,  Jew- 
isli  customs  and  ceremonies  were  unknown  to  tlie 
Homiins.  anil  not  a  single  one  among  their  most 
famous  authors  has  given  even  an  approxinialely 
correct    representation   of   Judaism.      Of   fantastic 

accounts  the  following  may  be  men- 
Notice        tioned:   Justinus  (•' Epitoma,"  xx.wi. 
by  Pag-an    •.>).  Tacitus  ("Hist."  v.  2-5).  Plutarch 
Authors.     (■■  De    Iside,"    .\.\.\i.),   Strabo   ("Geo- 

graphia,"  .\vi.  333  el  seq.),  Cicero("  De 
Provinciis,"  v.  10:  "Pro  Flacco,"'  Ix.  et  neq.).  See 
Classic .\L  Writeus.  Jewish  hatred  of  Kome  dates 
from  the  de- 
struction of  Je- 
rusalem. Home 
was  regarded  as 
"  t  h  c  f  o  u  r  t  h 
beast"  in  Dan 
id's  vision,  and 
was  given  the 
name  of  "  Ha- 
zir"  (the  swine; 
Zunz,  "G.  S." 
iii.  221 :  Hacher, 
i  n  "  M  o  11  a  t  s  - 
schrift."18Tl.  p. 
226).  The  "uni- 
corns "  of  Isa. 
xxxiv.  7)  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Ro- 
mans (D''ONn  = 
D"01"l>.  and  tlie 
"  Duniali  "oflsa. 
.\xi.  11  isapplicd 
to    Home    (XCO 

nen  =  nk'd 

NOn:  cp.  Yer. 
Ta'an.lxiv.  10a). 
Mention  must 
also  he  made  of 
the  legend  con- 
cerning Tins. 

W  i  t  h  the 
downfall  of  pa- 
ganism and  the 
growth  of  the 
Christian  relig- 
ion the  status  of 
the  Homan  Jews 
u  n  d  e  r  w  e  n  t  a 
change.  They 
began  to  leave 
the  Tiaste- 
vere  (lUarleraiid 
to  settle  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Pons  Fabricius  at 
last  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pons  Judaoruni.  The 
Jewish  population  decieased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  geiK'ial  population.  The  organization  of  the 
community  eliaiiged  but  little.  At  its  head  stood 
theni^jn  t'Sn.  to  whom  were  inferior  in  rank  the 
DDJSn  "l"S1.  the  latter  being  known  also  as  "iiatri- 
arehs"  and  "  presbyters'' (D'JpT).  Tl.ese  olliciated 
also  as  "didascali  "  (D':3"li  In  the  Justinian  no- 
vella; they  are  calli'd  also  xpiB  'B""1,  while  the  sem- 
inary is  called  nj;in  n'3.     On  account  of  the  geu- 


A  Nooli  in  tlie  Old  Ghetto  at  Rome. 

CFrom  Lanciani.  "  New  Talcs  of  Ancieut  Rome.") 


eral  lack    of   knowledge   of    Hebrew  the  office  of 
prayer-leader  (nD33n  Itn>  gradually  increased  in  im- 
portance.    The  r'h'2  't;""l  or  rtTC"  'L"NT 
Justinian     rendered  decisions  in  all  religious  mat- 
Con-  teis. 
stitution.         The  Jews  were  no  longer  citizens,  but 
constituted,   in  common  with  Saxons, 
Franks,  and  Friesians.  a  "schnla  peregrinorum  "  or 
"society  of  foreigners."     They  enjoyed   full  relig- 
ious liberty,  in  return  for  which  they  assumed  all  a 
citizen's  duties  toward  the  state:   minor  ollices  also 
were  open  to  them.     Oidy  the  synagogues  were  ex- 
empt  from    the 
duty  of  i|uarter- 
ing     soldiers. 
The    trade    in 
slaves  consti- 
tuted   the    main 
source   of  liveli- 
hood    for    the 
Homan   Jews, 
a  n  d  dec  r  e  e  s 
against  this  traf- 
fic  were    issued 
in  3;j.-),  336,  339, 
3.S4,     41.'),     417, 
423,43s,  and  743. 
Eilueatiou  was 
mainly  religious 
in    character, 
most    stress   be- 
ing    laid     upon 
a  knowledge  of 
the   liible.  "The 
liturgy      under- 
went practically 
no  changes.     In 
case  of  a  death 
ill    the    commu- 
nity the  mourn- 
ers'    first     meal 
consisted  of  len- 
tils  :    at    such 
rcligi(Uis      cere- 
monies   as    cir- 
cumcision  and 
betrothal,  ten 
witnesses     were 
required.       The 
term     DUp-lJID 
^  a  i-  V  7  £  K  I'  o  f  , 
meaning    "god- 
f'afher,"  origina- 
ted  probably  in 
Home,    and    the 
idea  associating   the   life   beyond  with  a  heavenly 
feast,   in    which   all  the  virtuous  share,   found  its 
origin  there  also  (see  Jellinek,  "B.  II."  v.  45  ct  xrq.). 
The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  legend  of  the 
^Ii'ssianie  war. 

The  Homan  Jews  were  scorned  an<l  instdted  by 
both  pagans  and  Christians,  and  Claudius  Hutilius 
^^umantius  calls  them  "a  people  which  performs 
shameful  operations  on  newborn  children."  Chris- 
tianity strictly  forbade  coiupulsory  baptisms,  but  it 
inflicted  the  severest  punishments  upon  those  who 
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fell  away  from  the  Church  after  they  had  been  bap- 
tized. In  spite  of  tliis  the  relations  l)el\vcen  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  in  Home  seems  to  have  been  in- 
timate, and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century 
many  of  tlic  former  observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
GraiUially,  Christianity  began  to  assail  Judaism; 
tliis  tendency  became  especially  manifest  in  disputa- 
tions. The  first  of  these  disputations  is  said  to  have 
been  licM  in  linme  between  Pope  Sylvester  (314- 


Pome  become  more  abundant.  Business  and  indus- 
try weri'  zealously  pursued,  and  llie  prosperity  of  the 
comnuinity  increased  apace,  but  its  members  num- 
bered only  one  thousand.  The  Jews  still  inhabited 
in  part  the  Trastevere  quarter,  a  fire  which  des- 
troyed twenty-one  Torali  scrolls  being  reported  as 
having  taken  place  in  the  synagogue  there  in  1208, 
Another  group  of  Jews  lived  in  the  uortheaslern 
part  of  the  city,  where  a  "Mods  Juda'onim"  slill 
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336)  and  the  Jew  Xoah ;  another  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  between  Theophihis  and  a  Jew  named 
Simon.  The  famous  legend  concerning  Peter,  which 
attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Sabbath- 
prayer  ("Xishmat  ")  and  of  the  prayer  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement  ("'  Etan  Tehillah"),  originated  in 
Rome. 

From  the  eleventh  century  till  into  the  fourteenth, 
the  sources  for  the  internal  history  of  the  Jews  of 


existed  in  the  thirtecnih  century.  Besides  the  old 
synagogue  in  the  Trastevere  there  were  .several 
others:  that  in  the  Hiolle  della  Pegola;  that  erected 
in  1101  by  Xathan  ben  Jehiel  and  his  brother 
Al)raliani;  the  Bozecchi  Synagogue,  which  was 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  synagogue  of  R. 
Joab.  bm'lt  in  the  fourteenth  century:  and  the  Gal- 
ilean synagogue,  probably  built  by  French  Jews. 
Very  little  is  known  conceruiug  the  organization 
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of  the  comiminitv  at  this  period.  At  the  head  of 
jurisprudence sloo.1  the  "judex"  (pT):  anotliproni- 
cial  was  tlie  "strator,"  who  possibly  was  identical 
with  the  Djna-  The  pniyer-leadcr  was  calle<l  )?n. 
The  Jews  were  free  from  taxation,  but  whenever 
the  pope  entered  the  ciiy  they  were  required  to  do 
him  homage  and  present  him  with  two  pounds  of 
cinnamon  and  one  pound  of  pepper.  The  antago- 
nism between  Jewsand  Christians  was  not  very  deep, 
and  although  few  intermarriages  occurred,  tlie  popes 
often  complained  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
them.  Disputations  were  often  held,  but  these  led  to 
no  delinite  results;  and  they  were  generally  brought 
about  iiy  the  Jews 
themselves.  A  com- 
parison between  po- 
lemical writings  of 
this  period — as,  for 
exami)le,  between 
those  of  Solomon  ben 
Jloses  and  those  of 
the  Dominicans — at 
once  shows  the  su- 
periority of  the  Jew- 
ish disputants. 

The  educational 
system  of  this  jieriod 
was  highly  devel- 
oped: the  knowledge 
of  Talmud,  Bibre, 
and  religious  jiractise 
had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence; 
grammar,  however, 
appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  neglected. 
Jlathematics  and 
philosoiihy  were  as- 
siduously cultivated, 
an<l  the  st  udy  of  med- 
icine was  greatly  fa- 
vored. A  more  fre- 
quent interchange  of 
correspondence  took 
place  between  the 
scholars  of  R(jme  and 
of  other  European 
cities.  It  appears 
that  the  Jews  were 
well  represented  in 
mercantile  and  linan- 

cial  circles  also.  Their  export  trade  was  very  con- 
siderable, while  the  clothing  and  dyeing  industries 
were  ecjually  nourishing;  a  number  of  Jews  were 
engaged  also  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  wealth- 
iest among  the  Jews  imitated  the  Italian  nobility, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  living,  but 
also  by  adopting  the  roles  of  M;ccenates,  thereby 
stimulating  scientific  pursuits  among  Jews. 

Among  the  prominent  Jewish  physicians  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  following 
may  be  mentioned :  Uenjainin  and  Abraham  ben 
Jehiel  An'.\w  and  their  descendants,  who  bore  the 
additional  name  Ha-Kofe;  ^laestro  Gajo;  Zerahiah 
ben  Isaac;  Moses  ben  Benjamin  ;  MenahemAnaw; 
Nathan  of  Cento,  his  son  Selome,  and  Lis  nephew 


An  Emrain.'e  to  the  i . 
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Samuel;  Irainanuel  ben  Solomon;   Jmlah  ben  Ben- 
jamin. 

Among  the  foremost  writers  of  this  period  were: 
Kalnnymus  ben  Jekulhiel  ben  Levi  Zarfati  (1230); 
Judah  ben  Benjamin  Anaw(1247);  Benjamin  ben 
Abraham  Anaw  (PiliO);  Jehiel  ben  Daniel  (12()0): 
Solomon  .Jedidiah  ben  Moses  (1273) ;  Jehiel  ben  Jeku- 
thiel  ben  Benjamin  Uofe  (1284);  Abraham  ben  Joal> 
and  Benjamin  ben  Joab  (12S4);  Sabbai  ben  Matti- 
thiah  (12S.'));  Solomon  ben  ZedeUijfli  (12SS) ;  Yom- 
Tob  ha-Kohen  (129(t);  Solomon  ben  Jehiel  ben  Abra- 
ham (1292);  Moses  ha-Hofe  ben  Benjamin  (1292); 
Jonathan  ben  Abiezer  (1294) ;  Mishael  (1299);  Moses 

ben  Joseph  (13U2); 
Moses  ben  Hayyim 
(1304);  and  Pa'ola.'the 
daughter  of  Abiaham 
ben  Joab  (12sS). 

It  was  consi<lcred 
fashicmable  to  write 
verses,  and  the  art 
of  poetry,  therefore, 
found  followers  also 
among  the  Komaii 
Jews  ("Mahberet," 
xiii.  101a).  The 
Jews'  mode  of  living 
was  in  keeping  with 
the  prosperity  of 
thciralTairs.  and  their 
city  dwellings  were 
comfortable  and 
roomy.  The  attire  of 
the  men  consisted  of 
k  n  e  e  -  p  a  n  t  a  1  o  o  n  s 
(D'DJDO),  stockings 
reaching  to  the  knee 
iD"p1i;'  "031  a  laced 
girdle  (CjaX  with 
D'i'TlE'.  a  tunic-like 
coat  (nniD)  thrown 
over  the  shoulders, 
shoes  of  leather  or 
cloth  (ni"6'S36<).  and 
a  broad-brimmed  hat 

(5;313.  nat'l:  iu  <'"1<1 
weather  gloves  were 
worn  CDiXIIJ)-  The 
color  of  the  dress  wa.s 
either  gray  or  yellow. 
The  women  wore  as 
an  outer  garment  the  n3W3,  made  from  cloth  of 
variegated  colors,  provided  with  a  long  train,  and 
held  together  with  a  girdle;  on  the  street  they 
wore  a  veil.  The  wealthy  wore  diamonds  in  the 
hair. 

The  popular  games  or  amusements  included: 
"even  and  uneven,"  ninepins,  ball,  marbles,  dice, 
and  chess.  The  Purim  festival  was  eelebratcd  by 
the  burning  of  an  effigy  representing  Haman.  The 
Rejoicing  of  the  Law  was  observed  with  festivities, 
and  the  bridegroom  of  the  Law  expended  large  sums 
of  money  forsocial  ]iurposes.  Weddingsand  circum- 
cisions took  place  in  the  synagogue,  the  former  even 
on  Sabbaths,  The  dead  were  arrayed  in  linen  gar- 
ments and  buried  on  the  dav  of  death ;   the  tomb- 
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stones  were  iuscribed  ouly  with  llie  uame  of  the  dc- 
ci'iisi'd  iind  tlio  date  of  death. 

Religious  life  centered  in  tliesynajroirvie:  tlio  baz- 
zan  was  the  prayer-leader  and  was  liigidy  respected. 
German  prayer-leaders  often  olliciated  in  Homan 
synagogues  and  were  known  as  TilC'D.  Regarding 
tlie  sermons  preached  in  the  synagogue  nothing 
further  is  known  than  that  those  on  the  Sabbath 
before  Easter  were  protracted  for  hours,  sometimes 
lasting  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  Ninth  of 
Ab  the  Torah  was  not  placed  upon  the  table,  but 
was  taken  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  synagogue 
by  one  wiio  held  it  in  his  hands  and  read  aloud  from 
it  standing.  The  liturgy  had  not  reached  its  final 
form  at  this  period,  and  disputes  often  took  place 
within  the  community'  concerning  the  admission  of 
various  praj'ers. 

The   legends  that  originated   at  this  period  had 
reference   not   only  to  ancient  places  aud  palaces, 
but  also  to  the  Jewish  pope;   several  of  these  are 
c.\tant  in  various  versions,  and  all  arc 
Legends      indicative  of  the  longing  of  the  Jews 
and  for  full  liberty,  aud  of  their  sorrow 

Traditions,  over  their  .sad  condition.  Many  fam- 
ilies trace  their  genealogy  back  to 
these  early  times.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
are:  Degli  3Iansi,  Piatelli.  or  Umani  (D*1JJ?);  Fauci- 
relli  (D""iJ?J);  Dc  Rossi  (D'CnN);  De  Pomis  (;d 
DTIIinn);  t)e  Ceprano  (Q'j'noV);  De  Bu.scchio 
Cp^VUi;  De  Cento  CnSCn).  Jleution  should  be 
made  also  of  that  branch  of  the  Anaw  family  called 

ba  n'2  or  nD:3n  p. 

The  history  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies gives  evidence  of  a  still  more  progressive  civ- 
ilization. With  regard  to  the  educational  system, 
the  child,  as  soon  as  it  left  the  elementary  .school, 
devoted  its  time  either  to  learning  a  trade  or  to  the 
study  of  science.  The  latter  study  embraced  four 
branches:  natural  science,  medicine,  philosophy,  and 
poetry.  The  study  of  the  sciences  was,  however, 
oversliadowed  by  the  rise  of  mysticism  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Nevertheless,  the  "songs  of  the 
scholars  of  Rome  "  are  often  mentioned.  The  chief 
industries  of  the  Jews  were  the  manufacture  of  silk 
and  clothing;  but  their  most  important  occupation 
was  the  management  of  financial  transactions.  The 
ever-increasing  percentage  of  usury  charged  for 
loans  tended  still  further  to  estrange  the  Jews  from 
the  Christians.  The  former  were,  however,  gener- 
ally protected,  and  even  foreign  Jews  who  went  to 
Rome  on  business  were  given  safe-conducts.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  butcher's  calling. 
The  Jewish  shambles  were  at  that  time  situated  on 
the  Piazza  Jlacello.  Roman  Jews,  when  traveling 
abroad,  were  granted  ten  days'  exemption  from  the 
wearing  of  the  Jewish  dress,  and  Jew- 
Authors  of  isli  physicians  were  likewise  exempted, 
the  Of  famous  authors  who  flourished  at 

Fourteenth  Rome  in  this  period  the  following  are 
Century,  worthy  of  special  mention:  Moses  ben 
Hayyim;  Judah;  Menahem  Zemal.i 
ben  Abraham  Rofc :  Jehiel  ben  Solomon  ben  Joab ; 
Joseph  ben  David  of  Rome;  and  several  members  of 
the  Bethel  family. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  Roman  Jews  resembled 
that  worn  by  the  Germans  of  the  same  period.     As 


a  distinguishing  feature  all  male  Jews  were  oliligeil 
to  wear  a  red  domino,  and  all  women  the  so-called 
"quaruelli."  In  spite  of  this,  a  tendency  to  luxury 
in  dress,  as  well  as  extravagance  at  entertainments 
and  religious  ceremonies,  developed  in  Rome  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  rabbinical  conference  in  Bologna 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  stringent  measures 
against  it;  these  measures  have  special  reference  to 
bridal  processions.  Besides  the  games  already  men- 
tioned the  niS^aD  ny  pinv,  .1  kind  of  backgam- 
mon, and  card-playing  were  known  in  I{ome  at  this 
time:  the  last-named,  however,  was  permitted  only 
when  visiting  the  sick.  Music  was  not  cultivated  at 
all,  and  Christian  musicians  were  employed  ;  even  at 
mourning  festivals  it  was  necessary  to  hire  Christian 
female  mourners.  The  language  in  common  use  was 
Italian:  fragments  of  Hebrew-Italian  dictionaries  of 
this  period  have  been  found  not  only  of  the  IJilile  and 
the  Prophets,  but  even  of  the  "Moreh  Nebukim.'' 

The  enjoyment  of  comparative  peace  and  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences  re- 
sulted in  some  neglect  in  visiting  the  synagogue. 
At  the  siinie  lime  there  was  a  decided  increase  of 
superstition.  Transgressions  of  the  laws  were  of 
daily  occurrence ;  in  order  to  check  these,  D'JIOD  were 
appointed,  with  authority  to  inflict  .severe  ])uuisli- 
ment  on  any  law-breaker  whom  they  seized.  At  the 
head  of  the  community  stood  a  conunittee  (Dl"1133i. 
consisting  of  ten  members.  There  were,  besides,  cer- 
tain Jewish  police  ofTicers,  possibly  identical  with  the 
above-mentioned  D'JICD.  These  officers  were  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  collecting  the  taxes  of  the 
Roman  Church.  All  administrative  ollicials  were 
exemiited  from  wearing  the  Jewish  mantle.  The  two 
main  synagogues  were  known  b)-  the  names  HDiS 
'n  nXT  .ind  'pynn  nOM.  The  official  taxes  were  as 
follows:  (1)  1.130  gulden  as  a  contribution  to  the 
games:  (2)  10  gulden  (gold)  to  the  "consul  merca- 
torum  "  ;  (3)  the  "decima  "  (tithes)  tribute  levied  by 
the  pope — U  ducats  per  thousand  for  incomes  larger 
than  1,000  ducats;  1  ducat  per  thousand  for  incomes 
between  .500  and  100  ducats;  and  A  ducat  per  thou- 
sand on  incomes  below  100  ducats. 

The  Jews  of  Rome  were  full  citizens  and  were 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capitoline  Curia.  Offi- 
cials were  severely  punished  for  insulting  the  .lews 
or  for  bringing  suits  against  them  on  Sabbaths  or 
festivals.  Severe  punishment  was  also  jirescribed 
for  any  one  who  molested  the  Jews  on  public  high- 
ways or  waterways.  But  how  far  the  laws  were 
carried  out  it  is  dilHcult  to  say. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  the 
period  of  decline  in  Jewish  learning.  Only  phi- 
losophy and  medicine  were  diligently  studied.  The 
following  Jewish  physicians  of  this  period  are 
known:  Jacob  Mantino  (who  was  docent  at  the 
medical  college):  R.  Judah  di  Aseola 
Physicians  (I.V24):  Elijah  ben  Abraham  (l.")36); 
of  the  Fif-  Judah  ben  Jehiel  and  Solomon  ben 
teenth  aud  .Ichiel  (1530);  Zerahin  ben  Alatli- 
Sixteenth  thiah  and  Moses  ha-Levi  ibn  Abi 
Centuries.  n3L"  (15:S8);  Joseph  ben  Abraham; 
Samuel  ben  Abraham :  Jekiithiel  In-n 
Isaac  and  Moses  ben  Isaac  (1.539):  Joseph  ben  Abra- 
ham (1.540-50);  Eliezer  and  Jlenahem  ben  Shabbe- 
thai  de  Nola,  and  Moses  ben  Obadiah  (1543);  Mor- 
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decai  ben  Miclmol  (1544);  ilacstro  David  (1545) ; 
IJarucli  1)011  Jiidali  ami  Mcsliiillaru  ben  AViialiam 
(1549);  Jiiilali  litn  Isaac;  Moses;  Jeliiel  ben  Solo- 
inoii;  Moses  bar  Joseph  de  Monte  Toizio;  Mcsbnl- 
lani  ben  Abndiani  and  Joseph  ben  Abraham  (1550). 

The  famous  writers  of  tins  period  include:  Jloses 
Hieli;  Elijah  Levita;  the  physician  Judali  ben  I5en- 
jamin;  Astruc  Crescas  Kalonymus;  Daniel  ben 
Abraham  de  Castro;  Closes  benEliakim;  Menahem 
ben  Mordecai;  Zeniah  ben  David;  Abraham  bar 
Jlonlecai;  Hayyim  ben  Samuel;  and  Joseph  ben 
Elijah  Hakiin.  "The  converts  Franciscus  Parnas, 
Paulus  kvulius,  and  Fabiiis  Hamugi  altained  fame 
in  this  iieriod  as  copyists  of  Hebrew  manuscripts. 
Later,  Home,  in  conunon  with  other  Italian  cities. 
had  its  own  Hebrew  prinlini,'  estalilishmenls,  but 
none  of  these  en- 
joyed any  very 
long  existence. 
A  Hebrew  jirint- 
iiig-press  was  es- 
tablished ill  15I.S 
by  the  sons  of 
Abigdor  lia-fjcvi 
Leniatori  (3Vpn). 
but  neither  this 
nor  one  estab- 
lished in  \'>4i>  by 
Antonio  liladao 
and  Isaac  ben 
Iinmanuel  de 
Lattes  o.visled 
for  any  length 
of  time.  A  third 
one  was  founded 
later  (1578)  by 
Francesco  Za- 
netti.  The  busi- 
ness of  moncy- 
lending  i  n  - 
creased  during 
this  ])  c  r  i  o  d  ; 
Pome  had  thirty 
Jewish  bankers. 
Not  until  the  es- 
tablishment of 
the  mon  t  e  d  i 
pietii  were  they 

confronted  with  any  competilioii.  The  tailoring 
trade  emitloyed  a  very  large  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  especially  famous  for  making  the  so-called 
"  Poinanes(Hie  "  garments.  The  trade  in  drugs  like- 
wise was  increasing  among  them. 

In  this  period  Jewish  musicians  a]ipeared,  for  the 
first  time  in  Pomaii  history:  Juan  Jlariaand  Jaeomo 
Sansecondo  were  especially  famous.  The  .singer 
Abramo  dell  'Arpa  and  the  dancing-master  Gugli- 
elino  Ebreo  Pesarese  also  established  reputations  in 
Pome  as  artists  of  merit.  In  spite  of  the  many 
])apal  decrees  and  edicts,  relations  between  Jews 
and  Christians  remained  frienilly,  and  the  social 
position  of  the  Jewish  community  was  made  easier 
by  the  api)oiutinent  of  a  cardinal-vicarassupervisor 
of  communal  affairs  in  place  of  a  clerical  magistrate. 
Every  male  Jew  over  five  had  to  wear  a  yellow 
badge  on  his  breast,  and  every  Jewess,  two  blue 
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stripes  in  her  veil.     Pope  Alexander  VI.  substituted 
for  the  yellow  badge  a  disk  made  of  cord,  and  Leo 
X.  inlroduced  a  badge  made  from  red  cloth.     In 
addition  to  his  red  mantle,  every  Jew  had  to  wear  a 
straw-colored    biretta.      Besides   the   "  decima  "-ta.\ 
and  the  contribution  to  llie  games,  a 
Taxation.    "  vigesima  "tax  of  1,000  sciuli  annu- 
ally was  levied;   in  1533  it  was,  h<iw- 
ever,  reduced  to  300  .seudi.     Of  the  income  of  2,100 
scudi  which  tlu!  Jews  derived  from  their  slaughter- 
house they  were  reciuired  to  pay  the  sum    of  700 
scudi  into  the  jiapal  treasury. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  tlu'  commu- 
nity, the  Poniaii  Jews  were  divided  into  Italians  and 
I.'ltramontanes:  and  of  the  sixty  members  of  the 
'■  Congrega,"  or  representative  body  of  the  commu- 
nity thirty  -  tive 
w  ere  1 1  a  1  i  a  n  s 
and  twenty-five 
I'ltramontanes. 
The  authority  of 
these  representa- 
tives within  the 
community  was 
most  extensive, 
and  their  de- 
cisions, when 
approved  by  the 
c.irdiiial  -  vicar, 
had  the  force 
of  law.  At  their 
head  stood  the 
two  camerlingi 
(Cn3TJ).  'ine  an 
Italian  and  the 
other  an  Ultra- 
montane, and 
under  these 
were  the  two 
ci)l  lee  1  ors  of 
alms  (D'DJ-IS). 
one  Italian  and 
one  ritramon- 
tanc.  To  sec 
that  decrees 
were  properly 
o  b  e  }•  e  (1 ,  five 
"difensori  dei 
of  whom  were 
The   protocols 


capitoli"  were  appointed,  three 
Italians  and  two  Ultraniontanes, 
of  the  proceedings  were  kept  by  the  second  rabbi 
and  signed  by  the  communal  secretary  ("131D 
NDD).  The  oldest  extant  records  of  this  kind  date 
from  the  year  1536.  The  number  of  synagogues  at 
this  period  was  eleven,  of  which  only-  ten  are  known 
by  name:  (1)  Keneset  Yir'at  Adonai ;  (2)  Keiieset 
ha-Hekal ;  (3)  Keneset  Arba'ah  Pashim ;  (4)  Kene- 
set ha-Sha'ar;  (5)  Keneset  Katalani;  (6)  Keneset 
Kastiliani;  (7)  Keneset  Aragonim;  (8)  Kentset  Zi- 
ziliani;  (9)  Keneset  Zarfatiyim;  (10)  Keneset  Ash- 
kenazim.  Divine  services  in  Pome  were  held  ac- 
cording to  four  different  rituals — Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  The  sermons  were  preached 
from  the  tribune  (nO'a)  in  Italian,  which  language 
was  used  also  for  the  prayers.  Of  tombstones  da- 
ting from  this  period,  only  one  (of  1543)  lias  been 
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preserved.  Jewish  religious  ceremonies  were  not 
stiietly  observed,  and  the  monil  standard  was  low. 
Thus,  during  Alexander's  reign  fifty  Jewesses  were 
burned  at  tlie  stake  for  leading  immoral  lives. 

With  the  wallingiu  of  the  ghetto  under  Paul  IV., 
in  the  si.\tcenth  century,  the  status  of  the  Jewish 
community  underwent  a  sad  change.  The  original 
name  of  the  ghetto  was  Serraglio  dclli  Hebrei;  this 
iu  1562  was  changed  to  Gheotus.  At  first  it  had 
five  gates,  to  which  three  more  were  added  later. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  ghetto  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  130,  divided  between  two  large 
and  six  small  streets.  Opposite  the  main  gate  was 
erected  a  tall  cross  bearing  in  Hebrew  characters  tlic 
iiiscriptinn:  "I  Iiave  spread  out  my  hands  all  the 


the  child  was  .sent  to  the  elementary  school,  and 
thereafter  it  freqiicnlcd  the  Talmud  Torah,  where 
extracts  from  JIaimonides'  "Mishueh 
Torah  "  constituted  the  best  education- 
al material.    As  regards  social  matters, 
teenth  and  suiet  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the 
Seven-        gifts    that    might    be  exchanged   at 
teenth  Cen-  festivals,  and  as  to  those  that  might 
turies.        be  presented  to  a  bride  by  the  bride- 
groom, by  friends,  and  by  relatives. 
At  a  festival  the  music  had  lo  be  provided  by  Jews, 
and  only  biscuits,  bread,  and  wine  might  be  served 
as  refreshments.     No  one  might  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  stranger  without  the  express  iK-rmis- 
sion  of  the  rabbi  and  the  congregation.     The  cus- 
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day  unto  a  rebellious  people"  (Isa.  Ixv.  2).  •  As  the 
ghetto  covered  a  space  of  only  one  square  kilometer 
and  was  inhabited  by  at  least  10,000  people,  its  at- 
mosphere was  always  unwholesome.  The  conunu- 
nity  looked  after  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  and 
often  levied  high  taxes  for  that  purpose,  but  fre- 
(juent  overrtowings  of  the  Tiber  would  deposit  the 
river's  filth  iu  the  streets  and  prevent  their  being 
kept  clean.  Of  the  original  eleven  synagogues  only 
five  remained.  In  addition  to  the  old  cemetery  in 
the  Trastevere  the  community  had  twoothers  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Jlons  Aveutinus.  On  account  of 
frequent  violations  of  the  tombstones,  it  became 
customary  to  keep  them  iu  the  dwellings. 

During  this  iieriod  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  educational  matters.     When   five  years  of   age 
X.— 30 


torn  of  taking  a  sjcond  wife  in  addition  to  the  first 
when  the  latter  was  childless  was  permitted  up  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  spite  of  the  prohibitions 
of  the  congregation  the  luxury  displayed  in  dress 
was  very  great;  the  women  even  wore  rings  on 
all  their  fingers.  Coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco  were 
soon  introduced  into  the  ghetto,  and  it  was  even 
foimd  necessary  to  discuss  whether  grace  sh<iulil  be 
said  over  any  of  these  articles  (N.  Segrc.  in  "  Pahad 
Yizhak,"  p.  C2a).  There  were  also  strict  rules  with 
reference  to  funeral  ceremonies,  and  the  coltin  of  a 
prominent  man  was  decorateil  ciilTerently  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  per.son.  Religious  superstition  in- 
creased, and  so  did  the  literature  of  the  ritual: 
"ina'ainadol  "  and  "ashmorot  ha-boUer"  were  com- 
posed and  were  recited  daily  before  sunrise  iu  the 
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synagogues,  where  tliey  were  listeiietl  to  with  great 
(levoutucss.  A  sermon  was  i)reacbeil  either  every 
Sabbath  or  every  second  Sabbath.  Each  sermon  con- 
sisted of  a  Biblical  text  and  its  exposition  ;  otherwise 
it  was  generally  shallow  and  related  cliicfly  to  mor- 
als. Tlie  Sabbath  was  celebrated  in  a  strict  and 
avistere  manner. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  fattori  del  ghetto"; 
their  ollice  was  a  very  ungrateful  one,  as  its  holders 
were  liable  to  be  callcil  to  account  and  punished 
severely  for  acts  which  they  had  no  authority  to 
prevent.  Seventy-live  of  these  officials  who  held 
ollice  between  1-551  and  100-")  are  enuinerateil  by 
Vogelstein  and  liieger  C-Gesch.  der  Juden  in  Rom," 
ii.  312-313).  In  addition  to  other  duties  the  fattori 
were  reciuircd  to  revise  and  print  tlic  "Capitoli- 
Ordiui  "  every  five  years.  All  elections  for  otlices  of 
honor  within  the  community  were  held  on  the  ITth 
of  Tanimuz,  and  persons  who  were  elected  were  in- 
stalled in  ollice  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  Ninth 
of  Ab. 

The  more  the  community  suffered  under  papal 
oppression  the  more  its  tendency  to  charity  increased, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there 
were  in  Home  forty-four  charitable  societies  (see 
Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  ib.  ii.  aio-SlS.  where  they  are 
enumerated).  Jewish  converts  were  made,  as  a  rule, 
not  among  the  members  of  the  congregations,  but 
rather  among  the  rabble  which  at  all  times  infests 
the  capital  of  the  world.  The  couveisionist  sermons, 
which  were  held  first  in  the  Church  of  S.  Triuita 
dcgli  IVlligrini,  and  later  in  that  of  S.  Sabina,  on  the 
whole  produced  no  restdts. 

The  main  Jewish  industries  at  this  period  were 
tailoring,  retail  trading,  the  goldsmith  industry,  sad- 
dlery, carpentering,  and  fishing.  The  trade  in  sec- 
ond-hand clothing  was  particularly  active,  while 
the  money-lending  business  died  out  completely', 
and  the  community  became  greatlj'  impoverished. 
The  study  of  medicine  also  decreased,  although  the 
names  of  sixteen  Jewish  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  this  period  are  known  (Vogelstein  and  Rieger,  ih. 
ii.  326).  The  Jews  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  cardinal-vicar:  in  civil  cases,  under  the  coiut  of 
the  vicarate;  in  criminal  cases,  under  the  Sacra 
C'onsulta;  and  in  commercial  cases,  under  the  mer- 
cantile court.  Unjust  taxation  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  stagnation  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  community;  new  taxes  were  added  al- 
most daily,  and  they  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1082  the  total  debt  of  the  communitv  amounted  to 
2iil.036.72scudi. 

Following  are  lists  of  tlie  known  rabbis,  scholars, 
and  poets  of  Rome : 

Rabbis  :  .Miiscii  Nasi,  Abraham  ben  Sbabl>etbal,  Sbabbethai 
\<p\\  Mosi's  'llth  cent.). 

St>lomon  1)1-11  .Aliniham,  Ezra  hen  Mattithiah,  Menahem  ben 
Juilah  1 12th  cent. I. 

L*H>nte  IJudati)  ben  Moses,  .\brahain  ben  Jehiel  .\na\v.  Shab- 
bi-tlial  ben  Solomnn.  Mfir  ben  Moses.  Jiulah  ben  Renjaiiiin  r\'-'-;\ 
Benjamin  ben  .\braham  .*naw,  Zedektah  lien  .thraliam  Anaw 
il:!th  rent.). 

Azriel  hen  Hayyim  Tr.ilxitta.  Pethahlali  Jare  ben  Barucb, 
Joseph  ba-I.evi,'  Solomon  de  Treves  Zarfati  (1.5th  cent.). 

Israel  ben  Jehiel  AshkenazI,  Shahbethal  ben  .Mordecal,  Maz- 
llah  ben  Joseph.  Michael  ben  Sbabbethai,  Abraham  tien  Aaron 
de  Scazzoccho,  Solomon  ben  David  Corcos,  Isa<ic  ben  Immanuel 
de  Lattes.  Solomon  ben  Shemaiah.  David  Falkon,  Shabliethal    I 


ben  Joseph  Calabrese,  Isaac  ben  Solomon,  Shabhethai  lien 
Joseph,  Michael  l>en  Isjiac,  Joseph  ben  Ohadiah,  Elijah  ben 
Joseph  di  Nola,  Banich  ben  Joab  dl  Fes  Fiori,  Isa^ic  ha-Kohen 
lien  .\hraham,  Eliezer  .Mazliah  lia-Kohen,  Isaac  ben  Judah.  Moses 
lien  Immanuel  Lalles,  I.-*aac  ha-Kohen  t>en  .\braham  Ashkenazi, 
Haiiiul  Eliezer  .Mazliah  l>en  Abraham  (Itilh  cent.). 

Samuel  hen  Moses  de  L'astel  Nuovo,  Ilananeel  Sforno,  Abra- 
bam  de  Cammeo,  Raphael  Uezeklah  Manoah  Corc<»s,  Shab- 
hethai b.  Mordecai  Panzieri,  Judah  hen  Isaac  Menaghen,  Vito 
(Hayyim)  Menairhen.  Raphael  de  Lattes  (ITth  cent.) 

Jacob  Jeshiirun  Lopez,  Shabbetliai  ben  David  de  Sepni,  Abra- 
ham hen  Jacob  Anaw,  Mazliah  di  Caslro,  Maballaiel  Modlellaiio 
(IHthceni.). 

Judah  Leon  di  Leone,  Jacob  FasanI,  Israel  Moses  ben  Eliezer 
Hazan,  Samuel  Toscaiio  (M.D.),  Laudadio  Coen,  Aliramo  Tos- 
cano  (.M.D.I,  SaliaUno  Scazzochlo  llDth  cent.). 

Viilore  Castiiflioiie  OJth  cent.). 

Scholars  :  (;ecilliisuf  Calacte  (1st  cent.  B.C.). 

Flaviu-s  Joseplius  (Isl  cent.  C.E.). 

Theudas,  IVlation.  Matthias  ben  Ueresh  (2d  cent.). 

Hiyya  bar  .\hha  Od  cent.). 

Abba  bar  Zemeiia  (4tli  cent.). 

Virain  of  .Macdiel  (llth  cent.). 

Jehiel  ben  Alirahani,  Joab  Anaw  (llth  cent.). 

Nathan  ben  Jehiel,  .Moses  ben  Menahem,  Benjamin  ben  Joab 
(I-'th  cent.). 

S4tlomon  ben  Shabtiethai,  Benjamin  ben  Moses,  Mordecai  l>en 
Benjamin,  Daniel  (father  of  Jehiel  Sofer),  Joab  (grandfather  of 
Paola),  Isaac  of  Camertno,  Nathan  ben  Menahem,  Mattathiah 
ben  .Shabhethai,  Benjamin  ben  Solomon,  Jehiel  ben  Benjamin 
.\naw,  Zedekiub  hen  Benjamin  Anaw,  Lewi,  simhah,  David, 
Moses  hen  David.  Moses  hen  Abraham,  Benjamin  lien  Judaii. 
Benjamin  hen  Joab  Nakdan,  Joab  ben  Solomon,  Jekuthiel  hen 
Jehiel  Rofe,  Moses  ben  Hayyim,  Moses  Rofe  ben  Benjamin. 
Benjamin  l)en  Judah,  Judah  Leone  Romano,  Nathan  ben  Eliezer 
(1279-Sli.  Zerahiah  ben  Isaac  Grecian,  Solomon  ben  Moses  de 
Rossi  ( I3th  cent. ) . 

Moses  ben  Judah  de  Fanciulle,  Moses  ben  Shabbethai,  Moses 
ben  Jekuthiel  (llth  cent.). 

Moses  l>en  Isaac  de  Rieti,  Flavins  (Raimundus)  Mitbridates 
(1.5th  cent.). 

Ohadiah  hen  Jacob  Sfo^ml,  Mordecai  \>en  Moses  Galante, 
Elijah  hen  Asher  ha-Levi,  Isaac  ha-Kohen  ben  Hayyim,  Jacob- 
Mantino  of  Tortosa,  .\inatus  Lusitanus,  David  de  Pomis,  Jehiel 
ha-Kohen  ben  Moses  (Itith  cent.). 

TranquiHo  Vita  Corcos,  Shabbethai  Ambron  (17th  cent.). 

Poets  :  Rome  was  for  a  time  a  "nest  of  sininng  birds"  ; 
among  the  be.st  known  were:  Solomon  tjen  Judah  (9th  cent.). 

Shabbethai  hen  Moses,  Moses  ben  Shabbethai,  Kalonymus  ben 
Shabbethai  (llth  cent.). 

Daniel  ben  Jehiel.  Abraham  ben  Jehiel,  Judah  ben  Menahem, 
Leonte  hen  .\braham,  Benjamin  ben  Abraham,  Nathan  lien 
Zedekiah  I12th  cent.). 

Moses  ha-Sofer  ben  Benjamin,  Moses  ben  Abraham  Anaw, 
Jehiel  ben  Jekuthiel,  Moses  ben  Joseph,  Solomon  ben  Moses. 
Jedidiah.  Solomon  ben  Moses  ben  Joseph,  Abraham  \xn  Joab, 
Sfilomon  ben  Moses  (1.3th  cent.). 

Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  Judah  Siciliano,  Solomon  (Uth 
cent.). 

Joab  ben  Nathan,  Daniel  ben  Judab  (1.5th  cent.). 

Deborah  Ascarelli  (16lh  cent.). 

A  new  era  dawned  for  the  Jews  of  Rome  when 
Victor  Immanuel  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy,  and 
the  secular  power  of  the  papacy  came  to  an  end. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventies  the  ghetto  began  to 
fall,  but  the  poorer  among  its  inhabitants  left  it  re- 
luctantly, because  the  rents  were  too  high  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  To  ameliorate  this  poverty  the 
Societa  di  Pratellana  per  il  Progresso  degli  Israeliti 
Poveri  was  formed;  its  first  president 
Recent  was  il.  Rava  (1876-79).  who  was  suc- 
Condition.  eeeded  by  M.  Alatri.  The  latter  held 
the  office  until  1883,  when  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tranquillo  Ascarelli.  In  1881  the  com- 
munity was  reorganized,  although  it  took  two  years 
before  the  statutes  were  enacted  and  duly  sanctioned 
by  the  king.  Two  years  later  the  ghetto  was  alto- 
gether in  ruins.  The  Talmud  Torah  also  was  reor- 
ganized. Dr.  Ehrenreich  being  appointed  its  priiici- 
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pal.  After  his  deatli  (1890)  Augelo  Fornari  became 
his  successor.  Vittore  Castiglioae,  formerly  of 
Triest,  has  been  chief  rabbi  siuce  1904.  Castiglioue 
is  a  prolific  writer  botli  in  Italian  and  in  Hebrew ; 
he  has  recently  begun  to  publish  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  the  Jlishnali. 

Besides  the  five  old  congregations,  which  are  uni- 
ted under  one  roof,  and  in  which  both  the  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  rituals  are  followed,  the  comniunily  has 
aniagniliceut  templeon  tlieEsquiliue(l)uilt  in  \>iH^), 
and  the  "  Xew  Temple,"  erected  in  I'JOl.  Rome  has 
(190."))  a  total  population  of  463,000,  of  whom  more 
than  7,000  are  Jews. 

Bibliography:  Griitz,  (i'i'-w/i.  passim;  Moiiimsen,  7?i'Jnii.sc)ii; 
iro^rhicliti:,  Vi>l.  i..  passim:  Schiirer,  Gc^f/i.  vol.  ii.;  Victor 
Sfliulze,  UiUirgdiiy  rk"  GricchiKch-Huiiim-hcn  Heidcii- 
f/non.-*,  Jena.  1.SS7:  Winter.  Stdluiin  ihr  ScUtvcn  hci  ihn 
Jiitlcn,  Halle,  issti;  Mansi,  Concilin^  viii.,  i.\.,  x.;  Giide- 
mann,  Gesch.  v<il.  ii.:  lireiroriiis.  Gtsc^.  ihr  StwU  Rinn  itn 
Miltelalter;  Stern,  I'lI^iindUche  Btitrflge  zur  Sti:Uuiuj 
tier  Pit  i^ste  zu  fh:n  Jii'h:H:  BerliiuT.  'rfsc/i.  t/cr  Juthn  in 
Bmn,  Berlin,  ISSIS:  VnwlstHin  and  Kit-t'iT,  G(>ieh.<lrr  Jwlin 
iu  Bom:  Berliner.  .1ms  (/»k  Lctzt>:n  Tmji^n  fhs  Iir,inisrln  n 
Ghettii,  BerUn.  IHUS;  aintiiti  ddl'  Uninr^iil,}  Isrn.lilini  i(i 
Rtnna,  1S8.5;  Huds()n.  -4  History  of  thcJ'  trs  in  U'oio\  Lon- 
don, 1)«4;  ii  Vesxillo  Uriidit ian,  .\lvi.  .iil-.il  ;  Jewish  Com- 
ment, Oct.,  1901 ;  Schecliter,  Studies  in  Jwluism,  189.5. 

.1.  S.  0. 

Typography  :     A   number    of    lN"CUS.\BrLA, 

Xos.  r2-2'3  and  24,  not  dated,  but  probably  printed 
before  1480,  have  never  had  their  locality  deteiinined  ; 
but,  considering  that  Home  was  the  first  place  in 
Italj'  where  any  printing  was  done,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  these  works  were  all  published  at 
Rome  and  that  possibly  they  may  be  earlier  than  the 
Rashi.  the  first  dated  Hebrew  print.  One  of  the 
printers'  names  was  Benjamin  of  Rome,  which  seems 
to  confirm  this  suggestion.  Among  the  books  thus 
printed  was  the  'Aruk,  the  greatest  Hebrew  work 
produced  at  Rome. 

The  earliest  prints  with  the  locality  Rome  actually 
determined  are  of  l.il8,  when  Eli  jali  Levita's  "Sefer 
ha-Bahur  "  and  "  Sefer  ha-Harkaliali  "  were  published 
by  Faccioti  de  Montetchio,  the  Hebrew  printing 
being  done  by  three  brothers,  Isaac,  Yom-Tob.  and 
Jacob  ben  Abigdor.  Si.K  years  later  a  Hebrew  book 
was  printed  by  one  Antonio  Bladao,  who  later,  in 
the  forties  of  the  same  century,  printed  three  rab- 
binical works.  In  1578  Francesco  Zauetti,  of  the 
Venetian  family  of  that  name,  printed  various  parts 
of  the  Bible  at  Rome.  Lastly,  the  Congregation  de 
Propaganda  Fide  published  at  Rome  in  1683  the 
■'  Derek  Emuuah  "  of  Julio  Morossini,  a  conversion- 
ist  work. 

BlBLior.KAPHY:  Steinschneider.  Jildische  Tiipnaraphie.  in 
Ersch  and  (iruber,  Encyc.  section  ii.,  part  28,  pp.  43-63; 
idem.  Cat.  Bndl.  col.  31U2. 

ROMI,  DANIEL  B.  JEHIEL :  Scholar  and 
poet  of  the  teiilli  and  elevenlh  leiitiiries;  probably 
a  brother  of  R.  Xathan,  author  of  the  "■-\ruk." 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  treatise  Zera'im  and 
a  ''yozer"  in  twenty-two  verses  for  tlie  Sabbath 
Hanukkali,  in  which  he  recounts  the  Antiochus  story 
(MS.  De  Rossi  Xo.  9.59).  The  forms  he  uses  are 
those  of  the  old  payyetanim.     See  Hanvkk.mi. 

lilBLIOGBAPHV :  Ziinz.  Z.  G.  pp.  1(3.  M'.i :  Rapoport,  Toledot  de- 
R  A'ntaii,  beeinnincrand  note2;  Landsliutli,  Ammude  lia- 
•Ahodalu  p.  61.  Berlin,  18.iT ;  Fuenn,  Kcnesct  Yi»racU  pp. 
2(H-26.5.  „     „ 

s.  o. 


ROMI,  JOSEPH:  Name  by  which  Joseph  b. 
Jiidah  Hamiz,  a  pupil  of  Leon  of  Modena,  is  erro- 
neously known.  He  waslheautliorof  "  Bdil  Hamiz" 
(seelsa.  .x.t.x.  24),  for  whidi  Modena  claims  he  wrote 
an  introduction ;  the  work  is  not  otherwise  known. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  author  also  of  "  Yodce  IJinah," 
a  work  which  Azulai  mentions  liaving  seen  in  a 
partly  burned  and  illegible  condition.  Komi  wrote 
a  conunentary  to  Zoliar  Genesis,  whicli  was  con- 
tinued by  Moses  Zacuto.  In  1663  he  edited  at 
Venice  the  Zohar  Hadasli. 

Bibi.1(m;rapiiv  :  Steinsclineider.  Cut.  Roi/J.  cols.  Ho\-!U:  Reg- 
Bio.  Iteliiniit  lM-l%old,idith.  p.  .vli..  (idritz.  1852;  Vogelsttfln- 
Hieirer.  'Gesch,  dcr  Juden  in  Botn,  it.  2»J6. 
1)  I.  E. 

ROmM  :  Family  of  printers  and  publishers  of 
Hebrew  books  iu  Wilna.  The  family  formerly  lived 
in  Grodno,  where  the  liook dealrr  Baruch  b.  Jo- 
seph Romm  established  a  ijrinting-ollice  in  1789. 
Tile  Romm  Hebrew  priiitingolticc  was  the  first  in 
Lithuania,  and  its  authorization  by  King  Stanislaus 
August  was  considered  an  important  event.  In  1799 
Baruch  removed  to  Wilna,  where  he  died  April  29, 
1S03.  The  business  was  inherited  by  his  son  Men- 
ahem  Man  Romm,  who  in  1835  began,  in  parlner- 
ship  with  Siiiiliali  Ziiiiel  of  Grodno,  the  crowning 
elTort  of  a  Jewish  printer's  career — the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Talminl.  The  first  volumes 
of  that  edition  bear  the  imiuinf'  Wilna  and  Grodno": 
the  later  volumes  have  that  of  Wilna  only;  but  the 
work  was  really  done  in  Ozar,  near  Grodno. 

Menaliem  Romm  died  Oct.  13,  1^41.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Joseph  Reuben  Romm, 
under  whom  the  printing  house  w:is  furnuiUy  es- 
tablished in  Wilna  in  1847,  although  the  report  of  a 
contlagralion  ("  Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1840,  Xo.  20) 
provesthat  it  had  even  previously  been  of  considerable 
size  and  importance.  He  died  Feb.  28.  18.58.  and 
left  three  sons,  David,  Hayyim  Jacob  (d.  Aug. 
30,  1869),  and  Menahem  Gabriel.  David,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  firm,  died  suddenly  ilarch  9, 
1860,  while  on  his  way  from  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  had  obtained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  Hebrew 
printing  and  publishing  business  in  Russia.  After 
his  cleath  the  monopoly  was  broken,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments  spiang  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire.  In  1803  the  present  firm  name. 
•' Witwe  und  Briider  Romm,"  wasadopted :  and  the 
house  has  maintained  its  position  as  llie  foremost 
Jewish  publishing  concern  in  Russia,  if  not  in  the 
world.  Deborah  Romm,  Davids  widow,  took  an 
active  interest  in  tin-  firms  alTaiis  until  her  death  on 
Dec.  3,  1903.    Three  of  her  sons  reside  in  Xew  York. 

The  Russian  Hebraist  Mordecai  (Marcus)  Plungian 

was  corrector  in  Romm's  printingotliee  from  1869 

to  1873. 

BiBi.ioiiRAPnv:  Steinsclmcider.  Heln:  Bilil  il.  .t8;  111.22;  iv. 
rm.  12i'i.  l.W  (Benjac'oli's  lisli;  .l)i<in7  7)iil.(ir.  note  in  ilif  end 
of  tlie  treatise  A'iiM<i/i  of  the  lati-st  ediif'ii  "f  tin-  Bjibylonian 
Talnmd.  Wilna.  1897. 
J.  P.    Wl. 

RONA.  JOSEPH:  Hungarian  sculptor;  bom 
at  Lovas  Bcreny  Feb.  1,  1861.  He  was  destined  by 
his  parents  for  a  mercantile  career,  and  studied  at 
Kecskemet  and  Bmlapest;  but  he  soon  became  a 
pupil  in  the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  do  the  most  menial  work,  although  he 
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was  uble  to  spend  his  nights  copying  sculptures. 
Kiceiviiig  a  sliitu  scholarship,  Houa  went  to  Vienna, 
wluMc  he  studied  for  three  years  with  I'rof.  llelnier; 
and  iu  1SH3  he  entered  the  school  of  Zumbusch  as 
royal  stipendiary.  In  1885  he  gained  the  Uonian 
prize  at  Berlin  with  his  "  St.  Sebastian  "  and  "  Olym- 
pic Victory."  After  working  for  a  time  in  Home 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  188G  he  settled  in  ]5u- 
dapcst. 

Kdna's  most  noteworthy  works  are:  the  statue 
commemorative  of  the  War  of  Independence,  at 
Ofen;  the  busts  on  the  Luslspieltheater,  Budapest; 
the  mausoleum  of  Uen.  Ivlapka;  th(^  e(iuestrian 
statue  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  in  front  of  the 
castle  of  Ofen;  and  the  statues  of  Louis  Kossuth  at 
Jliskolcz,  and  Nikolaus  Zrinyi  at  l!udai)est. 

BUU.10GBAP1IV:   I'tl"l(.«I.i.''. 

s.  L.    V  . 

BONA,  SAMUEL:  Hungarian  dermatologist; 
born  at  ILdas  April  1,  1857;  educated  at  Budapest. 
lie  was  appointed  assistant  to  Prof.  Kajiosi  at 
Vienna  in  1881,  and  was  assistant  at  the  Rid<6s  Hos- 
pital, Budaiiest,  from  1882  to  1885.  In  the  follow 
ing  year  he  with  several  associates  founded  a  public 
dis|)ensary  for  the  sick,  reserving  for  himself  the 
section  for  syphilitic  disea.ses.  He  then  traveled 
tlirough  Europe,  studying  at  the  princiiial  clinics,  and 
in  18Sy  was  appointed  lecturer  and  in  1893  dei)art- 
mental  physician  at  the  city  hospital  of  Budapest, 
being  made  jirofessor  si.\  j'cars  later. 

Hona's  principal  works  arc:  "Adat  a  Korpazo 
Horglob  Tanahoz  "  (188;)),  on  jiityriasis  rubra  :  "  Der- 
matitis E.vfoliativa  "  (188(;);  •'  Lichen  Planus"  (1888); 
"Lichen  Scrophulosorum  Infantum"  (1888);  "A 
Prurigo  Lenyege  es  Gyogyitasa"  (1893),  on  the 
nature  and  cure  of  prurigo. 

BnH,iOGRAPMV:  I'iiUiia  hex. 

s.  L.   V. 

KONSBtTRG,  BEZALEL  B.  JOEL,  :  Bohe 
niiim  Taliuudisl,  and  nibl)i;  born  17(10;  died  Sejit. 
25,  1820,  in  Prague,  where  he  was  dayyan  and  head 
of  the  yeshibah.  Zacharias  Frankcl  was  one  of  his 
pupils. 

Konsburg  was  the  author  of  "  Horah  Gaber " 
(Prague,  1802),  conunentary  on  the  treatise  Hora- 
yot,  and  "  Ma'aseh  Rab  "  (ib.  182:)),  marginal  notes  on 
the  Tabnud,  reprinted  in  the  Prague  (1830-32)  edi- 
tion of  the  Talm\Hiand  in  several  later  ones.  Under 
the  title  "Sedeh  Zolini,"  in  the  Prague  (1839-4fi) 
edition  of  the  Talmud,  are  printed  Uonsburg's  notes 
to  the  "  Ilalakot "  of  Asher  b.  .lehiel ;  and  the  same 
are  reprinted  in  Honun's  Wilna  edition.  The  fol- 
lowing works  by  Konsburg  remain  in  manuscript: 
"Pithe  Niddah,"  novelhe,  and  "Sihat  Hullin." 

At  the  odicial  naming  of  the  Jews.  Konsburg  (the 
name  is  derived  from  Knnsperg,  a  city  in  Bohemia, 
and  is  pronounced  "  Knnsliliorg")  took  the  name 
Daniel  Bezaleel  Kosenbaum,  the  initials  "2'"i 
standing  for  both  surnames;  he  continued  to  be 
known,  however,  as  Konsburg. 

Bmii.ioi;r.vphv  :  Kisi'h.   In   M'lniituxrhrifl,   xlv.  220:  Zedner, 
(Vi/.  Ilfhr.  ItiKths  }lrit,  Mu.t.  under  the  erroneous  spelling 
lirii'lsliiny.  Kiirst.  lUhl.  Jutl.  111.  129,  s.v.  Uiinncliliurii. 
I.,  r  L.   G. 

KOOT  :  The  fundamental  or  elementary  part  of 
a  word.     So  far  as  is  known  no  Hebrew  equivalent 


of  the  term  "  root "  was  used  with  a  philological  ap- 
plication by  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud.  It  is  true 
that  they  disputed  about  the  radical  meaning  of 
"shahat,"  dividing  it  into  the  elements  "shah"  and 
"hat,"  and  that  they  even  played  upon  the  word 
"'ikkcr"  (Gen.  xUk.  (i;  see  llul.  27a;  and  comp.  A. 
Berliner.  "  Beitriige  zur  Hebraischen  Gramniatik  in 
Talmud,"  etc.,  1H79,  p.  31,  and  especially  Zemah 
Kabbiner,  "Beitriige  zur  Hebraischen  Synonymik  in 
Talmud,"  1899,  pp.  ix.  ctsK/.);  but  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  "'ikkar, "  the  Aramaic  synonym  of  "shoresh" 
(root),  as  denoting  the  fundamental  element  of  other 
linguistic  forms,  was  by  no  meansshown.  Jleuahem 
ben  Saruk,  however,  spoke  of  "letters  which  be- 
long to  the  fundamental  form  [■  yesod  "J,"  and  Hay- 
yuj  had  aconception  of  rool-lelters  when  he  argued 
against  Jlenahem's  opinion  that  the  "asl"  of  the 
form  "watofehu"  (I  Sam.  .x.wiii.  24)  is  the  letter 
S(see  M.  Jastrow,  Jr. 's,  ed.  of  ILiyyuj's  Arabic  trea- 
tise "The  Wi'ak  and  Gerniiuative  Verbs  in  Hebrew 
.   .   .  by  Hayyug,"  p.  2,  Leyden.  1897). 

Mor(>  important  is  the  question  iu  what  the  oldest 
scholars  considered  the  Hebrew  roots  to  consist. 
■Menahem  found  them  iu  those  letters  of  a  verb 
which  are  preserved  in  all  its  modilications;  but 
Hayyuj  opposed  to  this  the  important  theory  that 
no  Hebrew  verb  consists  of  less  than  three  letters  (B. 
Drachman,  "Die  Stellung  uud  Bedeiitung  des  Je- 
huda  Chajjug  in  der  Geschichte  der  Hebriii.sclien 
Gramniatik,"  j).  44,  Bre.slau,  1885),  and  this  trilil- 
eral  form  was  called  "root"  until  modern  times. 

Investigation  did  not  end   here,    however.     For 

various  reasons  it  began  to  be  recognized  that  trilit- 

eralism  did  not  represent  the  original 

Biliteral  state  of  the  Hebrew  language.  For 
Boots.  example,  forms  were  found  like  "gal- 
gal  "  (to  roll,  revolve;  Jer.  li.  25; 
comp.  Ed.  Kijnig,  "  t'omparativ-Histori.sches  Lehr- 
gebaude  der  Hebraischen  Sprache,"  i.  350,  373.  378), 
showing  that  the  biliteral  pj  was  an  adecpiate  sub- 
stitute in  the  language  for  the  triliteral  yyi.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  fjufiD  (="hurl";  Lsa.  xxii. 
17),  which  is  related  to  ^m  (see  KiJnig,  I.e.  i.  .500). 
Furthermore  the  relationship  in  meaning  among 
many  triliteral  verbs  could  not  long  remain  un- 
noticed. Traces  of  the  con.sciousness  of  this  rela- 
tionship possibly  occur  even  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  name  "Noah," 
which  comes  from  the  root  nij.  is  explained  by 
"yenahamenu,"  a  form  of  the  root  Dnj  (Gen.  v.  29). 
This  is  so  remarkable  that  it  was  commented  upon 
even  in  Bereshit  Kabbah,  ad  he.  (A.  Berliner,  I.e. 
p.  32).  The  same  consciousness  lay  behind  the 
connection  of  words  related  in  meaning,  like  "ya- 
dush,"  "adosh,"  etc.  (lsa.  xxviii,  28;  comp.  Jer.  viii. 
13,  xlviii.  9a;  Zeph.  i.  2),  or  "te'or"  and  "'eryali" 
(Hab.  iii.  9).  That  such  relationship  exists  in  the 
case  of  many  triliteral  verbs  can  be  plainly  seen  in 
a  comparison  of  the  following  groups  of  examples; 
DDn  and  DrT"  (Gen.  xxx.  39,  41 ;  xxxi.  10;  Ps.  li.  7), 
lioth  denoting  originally  "to  be  warm";  TTJ?  and 
tyi  (comp.  tyi3.  lsa.  xxxiii.  19).  "to  be  strong"; 
C'C'X  (lsa.  xlvi,  8),  'B^s  (Jer.  1.  15),  and  'E»'\  or  orig- 
inally <c^,  "supi)ort,"  as  is  shown  by  the  words 
"yesh"  and  "tushiyyah";  tiC'i  imd  the  Ethiopic 
"wase'a."   "to  lift  up";   TD'  (originally  TDD  und 
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niD.  whose  fundamental  meaning  is  "to  sit"  (comp. 
C'-|<  anil  tni) ;  on:.  "  to  groan,"  and  non,  "  to  roar  "  ; 
C|n  (from  wliich  is  derived  "terufah,"  denoting 
"healing  ")  and  {Oi.  The  natural  conclusion  from 
a  eoniparison  of  such  groups  of  roots  is  that  their 
logical  relationship  rests  upon  the  two  consonants 
wiiich  are  common  to  all. 

But  verbs  in  whicli  no  weak  letter  occurs  also 
show  that  two  of  their  consonants  arc  fundamen- 
tal ones;  and  a  proof  of  this  is  the  varialile  posi- 
tion of  the  third  consonant,  as  is  seen  from  a  com- 
parison of  in  (Arabic,  "jazar")  and  nj  (Arabic, 
"jaraz"),  wh<ise  radical  meaning  is  "to  cut."  The 
Arabic  "katt"  =  "cut"  an<l  the  Assyrian  "kitti" 
find  their  common  elements  in  Dp  (Ezek.  xvi.  47) 
=  "section,  small  ([uantit)',''  in  the  accusative,  "for 
a  small  thing."  up  is  found  also  in  3t3p  =  "cut 
down,  root  out,"  in  5]t3p  =  " pluck  off."  in  fjtap 
=  "cut  down,  kill,"  and  in  pp,  in  which  last  the 
meaning  "cut  off,  shortened  "  has  been  developed 
into  the  conception  "small."  These  proofs  have 
been  developed  by  Hebrew  grammarians  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  distinctness,  Gesenius  having  e.\- 
])ressed  them  with  exceptional  clearness  in  his 
"Lehrgebiiude."  1817,  pp.  183-1H.5. 

The  linguistic  forms,  then,  which,  as  the  first  ex- 
pressions of  conceptions,  contain  the  rudiments  of 
the  more  developed  forms,  are  called  "roots";  and 
it  is  not  too  great  an  assumption  to  say  that  such 
roots  form  the  basis  of  all  real  words  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  One  can  neither  speak  with  Friedrieh 
Delitzsch  of  triliteral  roots  in  the  Semitic  languages, 
nor  doubt  with  Kautzsch  ("Gramraatik,"  27th  ed., 
1902,  S  30g)  that  all  Hebrew  verbs  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  biliteral  form,  i.e.,  roots. 

That  biliteral  verbs,  however,  were  ever  really 
in  use  is  not  probable,  assuredly  not  certain.  The 
above-mentioned  fact  that  "JJ,  for  example,  was  re- 
duplicated to  form  •sypj  does  not  prove 
Triliteral  that  the  biliteral  Sj  was  ever  actually 
Roots.  in  use,  as  Philippi  believed  ("Morgcn- 
liindische  Forscluuigen,"  etc.,  p.  96). 
The  two  consonants  J  and  •>  were,  it  is  true,  suffi- 
cient to  express  the  idea  of  "to  roll"  when  they 
formed  part  of  a  certain  combination;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  expressed  such  an  idea  when 
they  stood  alone.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  all 
the  verbal  and  nominal  forms  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage are  built  up  on  a  triliteral  foiuidation.  This 
triliteral  basis  is  shown,  for  example,  even  in  such 
formsas!|3p  (  —  "  they  surroiuided  ") ;  forif  the  3  of 
this  form  were  not  doubled  in  pronunciation  the 
preceding  "a"  would  have  been  lengthened.  Fur- 
thermore, nouns  like  3X  ("father")  show  in  their  in- 
flection, as  in  the  status  constructus  <3X.  that  they 
correspond  to  a  triliteral  verb.  That  the  expression 
of  verbal  concepts  by  three  consonants  was  n  very 
old  characteristic  of  Semitic  languages  has  been  re- 
cently allirmed  by  the  Egyptologist  Erman  in  the 
following  words:  "Triliteralism  was  already  well 
developed  when  the  Egyptian  separated  from  the 
Semitic  languages  "("Sitzu.ngsberiehte  der  Berliner 
Academie,"'   1900,  pp.  323.  350). 

The  triliteral  embodiment  of  a  verbal  concept  is 
called   "stem"  or.   more  exactly,  "basal  stem,"   to 


distinguish  it  from  other  verb-stems  (as  "niph- 
al,"  etc.)  wliich  are  built  upon  it.  Moreover, 
David  Kirnhi  at  the  begiuniug  of  his  "Miklol" 
designated  the  three  consonants  of  the  verbal  stem 
"kal"  as  "the  funilanicntal  letters," 

The  third  consonant,  wliich  lengthens  the  bilit- 
eral form  into  the  basal  stem,  may  best  be  called 
"root-determinative,"  in  imitation  of  a  term  u.sed  in 
Indo-Germaiiic  grammar.  It  may  be  either  a  repe- 
tition of  the  second  consonant  (<"..</  ,  in  33D).  or  one 
of  the  souud.s  articulated  in  an  adjoining  pait  of  the 
vocal  cavity  (f.//..  in  "  nal.ian  "  and  "lakal.i"),  or  a 
sound  which  is  half  vowel  and  half  con.sonant  («.</., 
in  3cn  =  3B";  Dip:  "hi  =  "'pi).  or  an  unstable  spirit  us 
lenis  (e.g.,  in  KSD),  or,  finally,  a  sound  which  is 
weak  only  in  comparison  with  the  other  two  con.so- 
nants,  as  is  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  verbs  3Cp. 
^ICp,  etc.  As  to  the  position  of  the  root-determina- 
tive, it  may  stand  in  the  first,  second,  orthird  place, 
as  the  examples  already  given  show.  Nevertheless 
its  position  is  not  wholly  independent  of  certain 
laws.  The_  first  or  second  consonant  of  the  stem 
may  not  lie  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  two  root 
sounds.  Exceptions,  as  in  'nXCE}'  (Ezek.  xxxix. 
2),  etc.,  are  secondary  formations;  the  form  cited, 
for  example,  has  crime  from  Xt"NB'(all  tlieexain])les 
may  be  found  in  Ki'inig,  /.'■.  ii.  4ti3).  Identity  of 
the  first  and  third  consonants  of  the  stem,  however, 
has  not  been  so  carefully  avoided  (c-omp.  ]jj.  C'^g'; 
Kiinig,  I.e.),  because  this  indirect  recurrence  of  the 
.same  sound  was  less  difficult  for  the  articulatory 
organs.  Moreover,  the  three  stem  consonants  show 
an  interesting  mutual  relation  in  respect  to  (jiiality. 
When,  for  example,  Dcp,  nn3.  and  nj  are  consid- 
ered it  is  seen  that  the  three  sounds  in  each  stem 
agree  in  degree  of  strength:  all  three  are  either  em- 
phatic, surd,  or  sonant.  All  sounds  which  can  stand 
together  in  the  root-stem  of  a  Semitic  verb  are  called 
compatible. 

Quadriliteral  stems  originate  in  the  following 
ways:  (rt)  The  ordinary  doubling  of  the  middle  con- 
sonant to  ex  press  a  greater  degree  of  iu- 
ftuadrilit-  tensity  in  the  action  in  question  (comp. 
eral  Roots.  "kittel,"etc.)  is  often  replaced  by  the 
insertion  of  a  vowel  (comp.  331D)  or 
of  a  lirjuid  consonant  (DD13'.  Ps.  Ixxx.  14:  ^3n30, 
I  Cliron.  XV.  27;  etc.).  (i)  For  a  similar  purjiose  the 
following  consonants  of  the  stem  may  be  repeated: 
the  third  (comp.  DDip.  |JJJ1).  the  first  and  third  (^J^JJ, 
Iplp.  etc),  the  second  and  third  (D'}!SNS=  "tlescend- 
ants,"  derived  from  XV:  etc.),  or  the  first  after  the 
second  (ej'flT,  etc. ;  see  the  list  of  rarer  intensive 
stems  in  Konig.  I  e.  i.  683;  ii.  379.  399  cl  uq.).  (f) 
Other  quadriliteral  stems,  to  express  the  cause  of  an 
action,  were  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  follow- 
ing four  related  sounds:  n  (wJin.  Hos.  xi.  3); 
D  (DJ?^D.  Lev.  xi.  22);  the  spiiitus  asper  (TtSpn. 
etc.);  or  the  spiritus  lenis  (D'3L"X,  Jer.  xxv.  3; 
comp.  Kijnig,  I.e.  ii.  380,  401  ,t  fn/.).  (tl)  Quadri- 
literal stems  formed  by  prefixing  a  3  or  n  (comp. 
hopi  n'x'  ^Dpnn)  hiive  a  refiexive  mianing,  the  3 
probably  being  connected  with  the  "n"of  "anokl." 
etc..  thus  expressing  the  rellex  effect  of  the  action 
on  the  subject.  The  sune  object  was  gained  in  other 
forms  by   prefixing  n.  which  recalls  the  n  of  nriN. 
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etc.  (KOnig,  I.e.  ii.  383).  It  i.s.  moreover,  an  iuterest- 
iiig  fact  that  llie  Semilic  laiigiiagcs  vary  in  regard 
to"  the  number  of  their  pliiriliterals  and  tliat  the 
formation  of  such  stems  has  increased  in  tlie  younger 
branches  of  tlie  family.  Tlie  old  Hebrew  sliows 
comparatively  few  pluiiliterals,  while  the  post- 
IJiblical  Hebrew  presents  a  large  number  of  newly 
created  examples  (llillel.  "Die  Nominalliildung  in 
der  >IischnaSpraclie,"  1«)I,  ]>.  36).  Old  Syriac  has 
a  considerable  nund)er;  but  modern  Syriac  far  sur- 
passes it  in  this  regard  (Xoldeke.  "Grammatik  der 
Neusyrischen  Sprache,"  jip-  100  ct  sec/.,  250  tt  serj.). 

BlBl.iooinniv:  fYleilrli-li  PlilllppI,  Der  <;riin<l-'liimm  ih» 
Sliirlml  I'lil'Um."  ini  Sriniliftht  ii  lltidSi  in  \'i  rliillliii.-^-'zur 
Wurzrl.  Ill  .MiiniillWlhli.tilii  luii-Mlllllult  II.  IsT.'i.  pp.  Il'.t-IIHI: 
Frledrlrli  lii'llizsoh.  S(i(i/ii  ii  li'xr  //idcii/i  riimiii.Md-.Si  wi- 
(i«-;ii  Witrzilcirwandl.tchiift.  1S73;  J.  Biirtli.  Die  iN'imii- 
iiiilliililuiiu  ill  (/(■"  Stmiti.ii-luti  fiijmchcii.  IS'.U.  pp.  1  cl  neq. 
Olber  retiTt'iici's  ami  arjriiiiieiits  may  be  founci  In  E.  Kunig. 
Ci)mp<ir<i(ir-//i.<(iiii.<(/it»  Lcliivchiltulc  (Icr  Jichrainchcn 
Sprache.  IXiVi.  II.  3b-9-374.  4lB. 
T  E.    K. 

BOaUEMARTINE,  DAVID:  French  schol- 
ar; a  native  of  Hoiiuemarline;  flomished  in  the 
fourteenth  ceuturv.  He  was  the  author  of  "Zekut 
Adam,"  giving  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
A  part  of  this  work,  which  is  still  extant  in  manu- 
script (Ncubauer,  "Cat,  Bodl.  Hebr.  Mj>S."  No. 
2233,  2c,  Gi\nzburg  collection),  was  jniblishcd  in 
"Yen  Lebanon"  (Paris,  l«CGl  by  Jeliiel  Brill,  with 
notes  by  Senior  Sachs,  who  shows  that  the  "Zekut 
Adam  "  was  used  by  Isivac  Abravauel  in  his  com- 
mentary. Uoquemartine  was  the  author  of  two 
other  works  which  also  are  e.xtant  in  manuscript: 
(1)  a  commentary  on  Isa.  liii.,  and  (2)  a  commentary 
on  Hag.  ii.  (Xeubauer,  I.e.  No.  2233,  2a,  b). 

BiBi.ioCiRAPHV:  Carmnlv,  In   Ha-Lihannn.  1..  No.  9:  Gross. 
Gallia  Judaica,  i>.  ii3-;  Fiienn,  A.'iii<sc(  Yifract.  p.  i"i7. 
E.  C.  I.   Bit. 

ROSALES.  JACOB  HEBRJEUS  (IMMAN- 
UEL    BOCARRO   FRANCES    Y  ROSALES)  : 

Physician,  mathematician,  astrologer,  and  poet; 
born  in  1588  or.  according  to  some,  in  1593,  at  Lis- 
bon; died  either  at  Florence  oral  Lcghoin  in  1062 
or  1668;  son  of  the  Marano  physician  Fernando  Bo- 
carro.  On  completing  his  medical  and  niatliemat- 
ical  studies  at  the  University  of  Montiiellier,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  he  soon  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  physician,  among  his  patients  being 
the  Duke  of  Braganc;a  anil  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga.  In  1625  he  went  to  Borne,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Galileo  Galilei,  who  en- 
couraged the  "learned  astrologer,"  as  he  styled  Bo- 
sales,  to  undertake  a  work  on  astrology.  Ho.sales 
then  lived  for  some  time  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
openly  avowed  Judaism,  taking  the  name  of  Jacob. 
Some  time  before  1632  he  went  to  Hamburg.  In 
July.  1647.  he  was  appointed  "Comes  PalatiMus"by 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  He  then  returned  to  Am- 
sterdam, and  subseqtiently  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
died. 

Rosales  published  the  following  works:  "Tratado 
das  Cometas  Que  Aiiarecenlo  em  Novembro  pas.  de 
1618"  (Lisbon.  1619);  "Status  Astrologictis  sive 
AuacephaUvosis  da  Monarchia  Lusitana."  a  Portu- 


guese poem  in  131  (133)  octaves,  dedicated  to  King 
Philii)  III.  of  Spain  and  other  juinces  (Hi.  1624;  2d 
cd.,  with  Latin  translation,  Hamburg.  1044);  "Luz 
Pequena  Lunar;  E.\pli(ar;lo  ilc>  Primciro  Anacepha- 
hcosis.  Impr.  em  Lisboa  1G24"  (Honu-,  lC26);"Pocu- 
lum  Poeticum,"  in  juaLseof  his  friend  Zacuto.  printed 
in  the  latter's  "  De  Medicoruiu  Principum  llisloria" 
(Amsterdam,  1029  ft  mq.):  "Brindis  Nupcial  e  Eg- 
loga  Paiiegyrica  Uepresentada  dos  Senhores  Isach 
c  Sara  Abas  "(Hamburg,  1633);  "Hegnuni  Astrorum 
Beformatum"  (ib.  1644),  on  astronomy;  "Foetus 
Astrologici  Libri  Ties"  (ih.  1644),  Latin  poem  in 
170  hexameters,  aiipended  to  the  "Status  Astrolo- 
gicus";  "Armatura  Medica,  sive  Jlodus  Addis- 
cendi  Jledicinam,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  Zacuto's  collected 
works  (Lyons,  1644).  Bosales  wrote  also  "  Etoj 
'SniiTMiv  sive  Carmen  Intellectuale,"  iu  Latin  in 
nine  sections,  and  "Panegyricus  in  Laudem  Ex- 
imii  .  ,  .  Yiri  Uleiiasseh  ben  Israel  "  (Amsterdam. 
1639),  inhonor  of  Manasseh  b.  Israel's  "  De  Termino 
Vita;";  and  an  ode  and  epigram  (Hamburg,  1633) 
in  Portuguese  in  praise  of  Moses  Abndiente's 
grammar.  A  work  by  Ilosales  entitled  "Yerdadera 
Composiciou  del  Jlundo  Mathematico  e  Philoso- 
pliico  "  is  said  to  bo  extant  in  manuscript. 

liiFii.incRAPlIY:  Wolf.  mill.  Hchr.  111.  32S.  S7S:  Iv.  872,  947: 
Harhosa  Macliado.  Jiililinthcca  Lusittiiia.  i.  691,  ill.  19*1;  Fel- 
^reiiliauer.  Bii/i»n  Niincinm.  p.  91 :  Mana.'iseli  b.  Isriiel,  ed. 
Wolf,  p.  Ixxx.;  De  Itossl-HamberKer.  7/i,s(.  Wi'irtrrh.  pp.  279 
ct  Si'q.;  Carmoly.  Lcs  Mi-iliciitii  .Iiiifs.  p.  177:  II.  Landau. 
G€.-*ch.i1rrJilili!*r]ien  Afrtztf,  p.  UH.  Hprlin.  l.'^9j;  Kay.serliiar. 
.^'Cii/Kiri/ini,  pp.  209  ct  .«('/.  (wliert-  Itosales  is  in  some  refer- 
ences confounded  with  luniianiiel  Kranres.  as  also  in  Fiirsl, 
Biht.  Jud.  ill.  ItHi):  idem,  fic^ch.  der  Judtn  in  l*iirtu{itd. 
pp.  299  f(  mi.:  idem.  Bilit.  Exii.-Piin.-.Jud.  pp.  9:>  rt  scq.:  It. 
Finkenstein,  Dicldir  und  Acrztc.  p.  S\  lieiiiu,  mu. 
.1  M.  K. 

ROSANES  :  Family,  originally  fi'om  Bosas.  a 
Spanish  seaport.  Jlcmliers  of  it  emigrated  to  Por- 
tugal at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  others 
settled  later  in  Turkey,  Austiia,  and  Russia.  It 
may  be  that  "Rosides, "  the  name  of  a  family  of 
which  Immanuel  Frances  y  RosaU'S  (see  Ros.\i,i!s, 
J.\coi!)  was  a  member,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  "  Ro- 
sanes."  The  family  has  pi'oduced  ]ironiinent  rabliis  ; 
and  the  best-known  memliers  are  the  following: 

Abraham  Rosanes  I.  (called  also  Abraham 
the  Elder)  :  'I'urkish  Talmuilist ;  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  a  liter- 
ary conti-ovcr.sy  willi  Moses  b.  Nissim  Bpiiveiiiste: 
iind  some  of  his  responsa  are  to  be  found  in  Samuel 
Piimo's  "Kehunnat  'Olam."  Acoi'ding  to  Azulai. 
he  wrote  strictures  on  Abi-aham  Picco's  "Giililule 
Terumah." 

Abraham  Rosanes  II.  :  Chief  rabbi  of  Con- 
stantinnplc  almiii  tlie  iiiidille  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; died  at  Jerusalem  at  an  advanced  age.  A  re- 
spousum  of  his  is  to  be  found  in  Isaac  Rapoport's 
"Batte  Kehuniiah"  (i.),  and  he  wrote  also  prefaces 
to  sevei'al  nibbinical  works. 

Abraham  Abele  ben  Zebi  Hirsch  Rosanes : 
Preacher  of  JImsk,  Russia;  died  tlieiv  Dec.  2:i.  ls27. 
He  was  a  preacher  of  great  oratorical  talent,  and  was 
the  author  of  "Ziki'on  Abraham,"  a  commentaiy  on 
the  Pesah  Hairiradah  (published  with  the  text, 
Wilna,  1859),  and  of  "  Mahazeh  Abraham  "  (ih.  1862). 
a  woik  on  ethics.  According  to  the  preface  to  the 
former  work,  Abraham  Abele  left  live  other  works. 
None  of  these  has  been  published. 
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Abraham  ben  Israel  Rosanes :  Bulgarian 
scholai-;  bum  at  Kiisltliuk  1N3N;  ilitil  tlicrc- 1S79. 
In  ly67  lie  made  a  voyage  to  Palestine;  and  his  ac- 
count of  that  country,  written  in  Judao-Spauish, 
was  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Meuahein  Farbi  and 
published  in  "Ha-Maggid  "  (xi..  Xo.  38-.\ii.,  No.  3-1) 
under  the  title  '"Masot  ha-Abbir."  Hosanes  was 
tlie  founder  of  a  Jewish  school  in  his  native  place, 
uliiili  be  endciwi-d  with  a  valuable  librar}-. 

Judah.  Rosanes:  Habbi of  Constantinople;  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age  April  13.  1727;  son-indaw 
<jf  Abraham  Hosanes  I.  His  teachers  in  Talmud 
and  rabbinics  were  Samuel  ha-Levi  and  Joseph  di 
Tiani.  On  account  of  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  and 
Turkish  he  was  appointed  by  the  government,  chief 
rabbi  ("hakam  bashi  ")  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Judah  took  a  very  active  part  in  condemning  and 
denouncing  the  Shabbethaians;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  an  appeal  to  the  German  communi- 
ties to  oppose  the  movement  (comp.  Jacob  Emden, 
"Torat  ha-Kena'ot,"  Lemberg,  1870).  He  wrote; 
(1)  "Paiashat  Derakim "  (Constantinople,  1727),  a 
work  containing  twenty-si.\  homiletic  treatises  on 
various  subjects.  It  is  followed  by  a  pamphlet  en- 
'titled  (2)  "  Derek  Jlizwoteka,"  a  treatise  on  the  G13 
commandments,  based  on  the  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  bj'  Maimonides  and  others.  (3)  "Mishneh 
la-JIelek"  (ib.  1731),  glosses  and  comments  on  Mai- 
monides' "  Yad  ha-Hazakah  " ;  later  it  was  printed 
together  with  the  '"Yad"  (Jessnitz,  1739-40).  Sev- 
eral works  bear  approbations  ("haskamot ")  by 
Judah  Rosanes,  among  others  Joseph  Almosnino's 
••■Edut  bi-YehdSi'f." 

Zebi  Hirsch  Rosanes  ben  Issachar  Berusli : 
Galician  rabbi;  born  in  1733;  died  at  Lemberg  Xov. 
9.  1804;  grandson  of  .lacob  Joshua,  author  of  "Pene 
Y'ehoshua'."  Zebi  Hirsch  was  first  rabbi  at  Bol- 
chow,  a  small  town  near  Lemberg;  and  in  1787  he 
was  appointed  chief  rabbi  of  the  latter  place,  where 
his  wife,  Judith,  managed  a  jjrinting  establishment. 
He  wrote  "Tesha"  Shittot"  (Lemberg,  1800),  novell* 
and  dissertations  on  nine  Talmudic  subjects,  to- 
gether with  some  novellas  b}-  his  father.  Some  of 
liis  own  novelUe  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  marginal 
notes  to  the  Talmud  entitled  "Pilpula  Harifta." 
He  gave  approbations  for  a  great  number  of  rabbin- 
ical works. 
Bibliography:  AzalaU  Shcm  ha-GiiddUm,  i..  s.v.  Ahrciluim 

R(wr(/(t>- and  Judah  R'muu:s;  But>er,  Aiisltc  Slum,  p.li*^: 

Eiscnstadt,  Hnlilm  m.  MiuKk.  p.  2«.  Wilna,  IrtHi ;  Fuenn,  Kciic- 

s,t  ri-rfW.  pp.  ra.  -"ni.  t'O:  Fum.  Bihl.  Jiiil.  iii.  167-168. 

M.  Sel. 

ROSANES,  JACOB:  German  mathematician  : 
born  Aug.  16,  1842.  at  Brody,  Galicia.  He  received 
a  common-school  education  in  his  native  town  and 
became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Breslau, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  1858.  Preparing  him- 
self for  the  university,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
chemistry  in  1860,  and  mathematics  and  physics  in 
1862.  After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Bres- 
lau University  in  1865,  he  continued  his  studies 
in  Berlin,  and  returned  to  Breslau.  where  lie  became 
privat-docent  in  mathematics  in  1870.  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1873,  and  professor  in  1876.  In  1897  he 
received  the  title  "Geheime  Regieningsrat."  and  in 
1903  was  elected  "rector  magnificus"  of  his  alma 
mater. 


Among  Rosanes'  many  efsays  may  be  mentioned: 
"  Das  einein  Kegelschnitt  Umscliriebeue  und  eineni 
Andern  Eingescliriebeue  Polygon, "in  Crelle's"  Jour- 
nal fiir  die  Reine  und  Angewandte  Maihematik" 
(Berlin),  l.\iv.  ;  "  Dreieckc  in  Perspectiver  Lage,"  in 
"  Jlatheniatische  Annalen,"  ii. ;  *"  System  von  Ke 
gelschnitten,"  24.  vi. ;  "Eiu  Princip  der  Zuordnung 
A lgebiai.scherFormen,"  in  Crelle's"  Journal, "l.v.wi. ; 
"Linearabhangige  Puuktsysteme,"  j'A.  l.\.\.xviii. ; 
"Abhilngige  PunkLsysteme  und  Reeiproke  Ver- 
wandtsehaften  Zweier  Ebenen,"  ih.  .vcv.  He  is.  bo- 
sides,  the  author  of  "  Die  Neuesten  Untersuchungen 
in  Betreff  L'nserer  AuscbauuDgcn  voin  Raume,'' 
Breslau,  1871. 

Bibliography  :      Pngirenilorll.     Bi'vrnpliiKh-Lilcrariitcha 
HitiulUi'irtirliuth.  lil. :;.  L«luslc.  IttW. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

ROSE  :  This  (lower  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  earliest  reference  to  it  occurs  in  Ecclus. 
(Siiach)  .\.\iv.  14.  It  is  mcntitmed  in  the  Mislinah 
and  the  later  Apocrypha,  while  in  the  Targum  and 
with  many  subser4uent  e.\egctcs  it  takes  the  place  of 
the  Lli.Y  in  Canticles.  The  rose  is  apparently  men- 
tioned also  in  Ecclus.  (Sirach)  x.xxi.x.  13  and  1.  8, 
although  the  presumptive  Hcbre.v  read  probably 
JCIB'  (lily)  in  both  p.issages.  In  Wisdom  ii.  8,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unmistakable  allusion  to 
roses;  and  in  III  Mace.  vii.  17  the  Egyptian  city  of 
Ptolemais  is  described  as  "rose-bearing,"  while  the 
phrase  "  red  as  the  ro.se  "  occui-s  in  Enoch,  l.\.\.\ii.  16 ; 
cvi.  2,  10;  and  the  Christian  passage  II  Esd.  ii.  19 
mentions  the  rose  and  the  lily  together. 

The  rose  grows  wilil  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  its 
principal  varieties  being  Jiosn  phnnicin.  Boiss. :  Rom 
cKhiita,  Linn,  (throughout  the  mountains),  and  its 
varietj'  Horn  collina,  Boiss. ;  liosa  glntiuoiui,  S.  and 
Sin.,  Rosa  dumetorum,  Thuill.,  Ro^i  Thnreti,  Burnat 
and  Gremli  (these  in  Lebanon  and  the  last-named 
also  in  Hermon) ;  Rimt  Intea,  Mill.  (Amanus);  Rota 
dumetorum,  var.  t<eheri/i<nui.  Boiss.  (Antilebanon); 
and  RoM  arabica,  Crep.  (Sinai) ;  while  the  chief  culti- 
vated variety  is  Roiut  niiljJiureii,  Ait.  (Post,  "Flora 
of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai,"  p.  308;  Bnriimnller, 
"Zur  Kenntnisder  Flora  von  Syrien  und  Palilstina," 
1898,  p.  46). 

According  to  an  old  mishnaic  tradition,  there  was 
at  Jerusalem,  where  no  other  garden  is  sjiid  to  have 
ijeen  allowed,  a  rose-bed  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  prophets  (Ma'as.  ii.  5;  Xeg.  vi.  625,  15;  B. 
K.  82b).  but  it  is  signiticant  that  the  rose  is  not  men- 
tioned among  the  perfuiues  which  were  imported 
from  India  at  a  very  early  time.  The  rose,  like  the 
myrtle,  however,  formed  part  of  the  bridegroom's 
gariand  (Yer.  Sotali  .\v.  322,  5).  The  Mishnah  con 
tains,  furthermore,  halakic  regulations  concerning 
the  rose  (Slieb.  vii.  6;  Yer.  37b)  and  the  oil  which 
was  extracted  from  the  jireserved  tlower(Sbeb.  vii. 
7).  The  oil  was  used  by  the  upper  classes  instead 
of  common  oil  (Shab.  xiv.  4),  and  was  no  rarity  at 
Sura  (Shab.  lllb).  It  is  mentioned  in  a  haggadah, 
which  says  that  as  asses'  fut  in  oil  of  roses  receives 
perfume  but  loses  it  again,  so  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
liecame  renegades  after  they  left  the  presence  of 
Abraham  ("Agadat  Bereshit,"  ed.  Buber.  p.  74). 
The  Talmudic  "mishhah  kebishnh "  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  a  geouic  tradition,  of  roses  an.l  violets 
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pn-scrvwl  in  sesunie  oil:  iiiul  ii  number  of  other  cos- 
metic iiml  Micdiciiml  lUfpiimtions  iinil  confections  of 
roses  ure  menlioui-d.  incliuiing  rose-water,  the  favor- 
ite pirfunie  of  tlie  East,  and  comets  of  roses  and 
honcv  or  siij?«r. 

TliVro  was  no  special  eulogy  for  the  rose;  and  it 
became  a  moot  question  wlietlier  it  should  be  con- 
siilered  ii  perfumed  wood  or  a  perfumed  fruit,  llai 
Oaon.  .Maimonides,  and  others  inclined  to  the  for- 
mer view,  while  many  of  the  casuists  held  the 
latter. 

In  post-lJihlical  llel)rew  poetry  and  in  the  Ilagga- 

(hih  the  rose  is  .scarcely  mentioned,  although  there  is 

a  hai,'ga<lic  remini.scence  in  the  Syriac  statement  that 

rose-  had  no  thorns  hefore  the  fall  of  man  ("Book 

of  the  I5ee,"  xviii.  8).     Proverbs  men- 

In  tiotnng  this  liower  also  arc  compara- 

Rabbinical    lively  rare;  but  it  is  said  that  "youth 

Literature,   is  a  garland  of  roses,  but  age  a  crown 

of  thorns  "  (Dukes,  "  Rabbinische  Blu- 

menlese,"  No.  '■i'2'i).   while  an  erroneous  variant  of 

a   well  known   apothegm   declares    that    "Poverty 

becomes  Israel  as  a  red  rose  does  a  white  horse " 

(Hag.  illi).     In  a  ligurative  sense  "rose  "  is  used  in 

tile  Talmud  of  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  their 

meilial  lobes. 

Medicinal  powers  were  long  ascribed  to  this 
flower.  Maimonides  frecjuently  used  rose-water  and 
other  rose  [)repanitions  in  his  dietetics;  and  similar 
use  of  the  rose  was  made  by  .Meir  Aldabi  and  Mcn- 
ahem  ibn  Zerah  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Tobias 
Cohen  includes  in  his  pharmacopiria  (148c,  153b) 
red,  white,  and  yellow  roses,  ami  the  dog-rose. 

Svndiolically  the  rose  is  associated  with  paradise; 
for  the  dawn  is  the  reflection  of  the  roses  of  heaven, 
as  the  sunset  glow  reflects  the  flames  of  hell  (B. 
B.  84a).  Kiglit  hundred  of  these  flowers  adorn  the 
tent  of  each  pious  man  in  heaven  ("Gan  'Eden," 
p.  2'>,  in  "  U.  H."  V.  42).  A  Persian  satrap  to  whom 
liaba  brought  a  gift  sat  up  to  his  neck  in  roses  (or, 
according  to  Hashi,  in  a  bath  of  rose-water),  attended 
l)y  odalisks,  and  asked,  "  Have  ye  aught  like  this 
in  paradise?"  ("Ab.  Zarah  Boa).  According  to  a 
medieval  legend,  finally,  R.  L5w,  a  famous  cabalist 
of  Pnigue  and  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Rudolph 
II.,  died  of  the  i)erfume  of  a  rose,  which  form  Death 
had  as.sumed,  since  he  could  not  gain  access  to  the 
sage  in  any  other  way. 

Tlie  "  rose  of  Jericho  "  is  not  a  rose,  but  the  crucifer 
Aiiaiitntii-ii  Ilierochiintina,  Linn.,  or  the  composite 
Od'intospennum  pj/r/mteiim  (DC),  Benth.  and  Hook. 
(Anterisciit  pygmaus,  Coss.  and  Dur). 

.1.  I.  L5. 

ROSi:,  ARNOLD  JOSEF  :  Rumanian  violin- 
isi  ;  hi. Ill  111  Jussy  ( )(  t .  ,;4,  1S6;5.  He  began  his 
musical  studies  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  at  ten  en- 
tered the  first  class  in  violin  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium,  receiving  instruction  from  Karl  Heissler.  In 
1S81  he  made  liis  first  appearance,  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Society,  in  Gokimark's  vio- 
lin concerto,  and  shortly  thereafter  received  an  en- 
gagement as  solo  violinist  and  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra at  the  Hoftheater.  In  the  following  year  he 
foundc<l  the  now  famous  Rose  Quartet,  which  has 
played  in  nearly  every  important  city  of  Austria 
and  Germany.     In  1888  Rose  made  successful  tours 


through  Rumania  and  Germany,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  concert-master  at  the  Bayreiith 
festivals. 

BiBi.iiic.RAPnv  :  F.lirlloh.  Cflebratcd  VioHnMK,  pp.  ISO,  181 ; 
KiiMnunii,  Mii)tik-I,crili'>n. 
s,  J     So. 

ROSEBERY,  HANNAH,  COUNTESS  OF  : 

English  social  leader  and  piiil.iiilliropist  :  born  in 
London  July  27,  18")1 ;  died  at  Dalineny  Park,  Scot- 
land, Nov.  19,  1890;  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild.  Like  her  mother. 
Baroness  Juliana  de  Hothschild,  she  was  very  active 
in  philanthroiiic  undertakings.  In  1878 she  married 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  but,  notwithstanding  this 
union,  remained  a  .lewess,  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Synagogue,  London,  an<l  look  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  concerns  of  the  comnuinity.  She  made 
Lansdownc  House  the  focus  of  social  Liberalism, 
and  was  an  important  element  in  the  organizalioii 
of  the  Liberal  jiarty. 

Lady  Rosebery  was  especially  attached  to  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  also  associated  herself  with  the  move- 
ment for  promoting  a  better  system  of  nursing. 
She  was  appointe<l  by  the  queen  president  for  Scot- 
land of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee  Institute  for 
Nurses,  and  was  also  resident  of  the  Scottish  Home 
Industries  Association.  She  took  much  interest  in 
the  condition  of  working  girls  and  founded  the 
Club  for  Jewish  Working  Girls  in  Whitcchapcl. 
She  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  she  was 
buried  in  the  Willesden  Jewish  Cemetery. 

BlBi.mc.RAPHV:  Jen:  Clinni.  Nov.  21  and  28,  1890;  London 
newspapers  of  Nov.  20,  1880. 
,T.  G.  L. 

ROSELLO  (RUSCELLI),  MORDECAI  RA- 
PHAEL BEN  JACOB  :  Siliolar  and  lilurgic^d 
poet  of  the  first  half  of  the  si.xtecnth  century;  born 
in  Barcelona,  where  his  family  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  reached 
Naples,  and  when  in  1541  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  that  city,  he  went  to  Avignon.  He  subse- 
quently stayed  for  some  years  in  Rome,  where  in 
1549  he  finished  a  work,  still  extant  in  manuscript, 
entitled  "Sha'are  Hayyim,"  treating  of  the  Ten 
Scfirot.  In  1550  he  was  at  Ferrara.  He  wrote  an 
elegy  ("kinah'")  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  priest 
Eleazar  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees:  the  elegy  has 
been  included  in  the  ritual  of  Carpentras. 

BiBLiOfiRAPnv:  Vogelste'T  and  liiPBPr.  Clenrh.der  Ju<1en  in 
lifiin,  ii.  102;  Ziiriz,  yafhtnii)  zur  Litiraluriitsch.  p.  49. 
s.  J.  Z.  L. 

ROSEN,  JOSEPH  B.  ISAAC:  Ab  bet  din  and, 
sulisci|Uc-nily,  lalilii  in  Russia;  born  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  Horodok,  near 
Pinsk  ;  died  Jan.  12,  1885  (Tebet  25).  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  a  commercial  career,  but  the  youth 
preferred  to  study,  and,  although  obliged  to  pursue 
his  researches  by  himself,  he  made  such  rapid  prog- 
ress that  at  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  ab  bet  din 
in  his  native  city.  This  office  he  continued  to  fill 
down  to  1864.  He  was  acting  rabbi  at  Telz  from 
1804  to  1873,  when  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate 
of  Slonim,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  He 
published   two   large  works,    " 'Edut  bi-Yehosef," 
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novpll;x'  on  the  Shulhan  ' Aruk.  Yoreli  De'ah  (Wilna), 
and  "Porat  Yosef,"  sermons  for  the  Sabbath  (///.). 

BiBLiofiRAPHY:   Hn-^fti/.  laso,  ii.  7B1 :   Walden,  S/icm /lo-Gc- 
dnliin  hc-Hoila^h,  ii.  58a. 
E.  c.  S.   O. 

ROSEN,  MATHIAS  :  Polish  banker  and  mem- 
bfi- (jf  tlic  foiincil  of  .state:  born  at  Warsaw  1804; 
died  there  1865.  In  1846  lie  succeeded  to  liis  fatlier's 
banking  business.  On  account  of  Ins  eminent  serv- 
ices to  tlie  community,  he  was  elected  in  1862  mem- 
lier  of  tke  council  of  state  of  Warsaw,  and  was 
entrusted  in  the  following  year  by  Grand  DukeCon- 
stantine  with  a  commission  to  study  the  moral,  in- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  Alsatian 
Jews. 

BiBLiOGRAPiiT:  Orgelhrand,  Eiiciiktnpcdja  Pim-xscchiia,  xiii. 
2fl,  Warsaw,  1902:  Arch.  /«-.  186,3,  p.  87:  The  hraclitc,  18tB, 
ix..  No.  38. 
H.  n.  A.  S.  AV. 

ROSENAU,   MILTON    JOSEPH:    American 

plivsiciaii ;  born  at  Pliiladelpliia  Jan.  1,  1869;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (it. D.  1889). 
For  more  than  a  year  he  acted  as  intern  at  Blockley 
Hospital,  and  then  entered  the  Jlarine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice. In  1893  he  attended  courses  at  ]?erliu  and  Vi- 
enna, and  in  1893  was  made,  on  account  of  a  cholera 
epidemic  in  Europe,  sanitary  attache  to  the  United 
States  consulates  at  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.  He- 
turning  to  the  United  States,  he  served  as  quarantine 
officer  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  1S9,")  to 
1898,  and  in  1899  established  upon  original  lines 
quarantine  regulations  for  the  island  of  Cuba.  In 
1900  he  wa^  appointed  director  of  the  hygienic  labo- 
ratory of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still  (190,5)  serv- 
ing. In  1900  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Thirteenth 
International  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  at 
Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  he  attended  courses 
in  that  city  and  in  Vienna.  In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed sanitary  expert  to  the  Second  Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress,  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  and  in 
the  same  3-ear  he  became  professor  of  bacteriology  at 
the  Washington  Postgrailuate  Medical  Scliool. 

Itosenaii  has  written,  among  other  works,  the  fol- 
lowing: "Formalin  Disinfection  of  Baggage  With- 
out Apparatus,"  Washington,  D.  C,  1900;  "  Vitabil- 
ity  of  the  Bacillus  Pestis,"  ih.  1901;  "Course  in 
Pathology  and  Bacteriolog}-," //>.  190:i;  "Disinfec- 
tions and  Disinfectants,"  Philadelphia,  190:3;  (with 
E.  Francis)  "  Experimental  Studies  in  Yellow  Fever 
and  Alalaria,"  Washinsrton.  1904. 

A.  F.  T.  II. 

ROSENAU,  WILLIAM:  American  rabbi; 
born  at  Wollstein.  Germany,  May  30,  186,5.  He  at- 
tended succes-sively  the  gymnasium  of  Hirschberg 
(Silesia),  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  (B.A.  1888),  Hebrew  Union 
College  (rabbinical  diploma,  1889),  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins Universitv  (Ph.D.  1900).  Hosenau  was  rabbi 
of  Temple  Israel,  Omaha.  Neb.,  from  1889  to  1892, 
when  he  became  rabbi  of  Congregation  Oheb  Sha- 
lom, Baltimore,  Md.  In  1896  and  1897  he  was  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis;  and  since  1903  he  has  been  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  that  body.  Kosenan  lias  been 
attached  to  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ] 


as  instructor  in  rabbinica  (1898-1903),  as  fellow  in 
the  ilepartment  of  Semitics  ( 1900-3),  and  (since  1903) 
as  associate  in  rabbinica.  From  19U0  to  1903  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Baltimore  board  of  education. 

Hosenau  lias  contributed  to  the  American  Jewish 
press,  and  was  for  four  years  associate  editor  of 
"The  Jewish  Comment. "  lie  istheauthorof :  "Sem- 
itic Studies  in  Colleges"  (1896);  "Hebraisms  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  "  (1903);  and  "Jew- 
ish Ceremonial  Institutions  and  Customs "  (Balti- 
more, 1903). 

Bibliography:  American  Jcvinh  Tear  Brtnlt,  1904. 
A.  I.    G.    D. 

ROSENBACH,  HYMAN  POLLOCK  :  Amer- 
ican journalist;  born  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  16.  18.58; 
died  there  .March  4,  1892.  He  was  connected  with 
the  "  Public  Ledger"  and  other  i)aiiers.  In  1883  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "The  Jews  of  Philadel- 
phia Prior  to  1800,"  one  of  the  earliest  contributions 
to  American  Jewish  history  (H.  S.  Morais,  "The 
Jews  of  Philadelphia,"  pp.  342-343).  A. 

ROSENBACH,  OTTOMAR  ERNST  FE- 
LIX: Geiiiiaii  pliysiciari ;  liorM  Jan.  4.  18,51,  at 
Krap|)itz,  .Silesia,  where  his  father,  Samuel  Hosen- 
bach.  practised  medicine.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Breslau  (M.  D.  1874). 
His  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  ill  which  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  vol- 
unteer. From  1874  to  1877  he  was  assistant  at  the 
medical  hospital  and  dispensarj' of  the  University  of 
Jena;  in  1878  he  was  appointed  assistant  at  the  Al- 
lerheiligenllospltal  at  Breslau,  and  became  pri\-at- 
docent  at  the  university  of  that  city;  in  1887  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1893;  and  in  1888  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor.  In  1896  he  re- 
signed his  professorship  and  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  has  since  practised. 

Rosenbaeh  has  wiitten  many  essays  for  the  med- 
ical journals,  and  is  one  of  the  collaborators  on 
Eulenburg's  "  Healeucyclopadie  der  Gesammteu 
Hellkunde"  (all  three  editions)  and  on  Nothnagel's 
"  Spezielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie."  Of  his  works 
may  be  mentioned:  "Sludien  fiber  den  Ncrvus 
Vagus,"  Berlin,  1877;  "Gnindlagen,  Aufgaben  und 
Grenzen  der  Therapie,"  Vienna,  1,891 ;  "Die  Ent- 
stehung  und  Hygienische  Behandlung  der  Bleich- 
suclit,"  Leipsie,  1893;  "Die  Grundlagen  der  Lehre 
vom  Kreislauf,"  Vienna,  1894;  "Die  Seekrankheit 
als  Typns  der  Kinetosen,"  ih.  1.896;  "Die  Krank- 
lielten  des  Herzens  und  Hire  Behandlung."  Berlin 
and  Leipsie,  1897;  "Grundriss  (hr  Pathologic  und 
Therapie  der  Herzkrankheiten."  Berlin.  1899;  and 
"Arzt  Contra  Bacteriologe."  Vienna,  1902  (trans- 
lated into  English  by  Aehille  Rose,  New  York, 
1904). 


BiRLioGRAriiv  :  Pairel.  Biinj.  Lfr. 


F.  T.  H. 


ROSENBACHER,  ARNOLD  :  Austrian  law- 
yer and  communal  worker;  born  in  Pnigue  April  4. 
1840;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university 
of  his  native  city  (LL.D..  July,  1863).  While  at  the 
university  he  continued  his  study  of  the  Bible  and 
rabbinical  literature.     Since  1873  lie  has  been  active 
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in  the  iiiliiiiiiistmtiou  of  the  Jewish  coniinuuity  of 
I'riigue,  being  iimdeii  trustee  in  tlmt  year,  vice-pres- 
ident ill  1W5.  mill  president  iu  1887.  In  1897  he  was 
iiiiide  piesi.lent  of  the  Union  of  Bolieiiiiaii  Jewisli 
Congregations,  and  in  1898  vice-president  of  the 
Union  of  Austrian  Jews.  In  1861  lie  began  a  contest 
for  theth'greeof  doetor  of  canon  law,  whicli  then 
was  denied  to  Jews  in  Austria.  While  iiot  success- 
ful in  his  own  case,  liis  elforis  led  to  llie  removal  of 
tlie  lestiielions  in  1870.  In  1803  lie  entered  the  law 
(leparlnKiit  of  the  treasury  as  "Finanz-Procuratur," 
being  the  tirst  Jew  in  Austria  to  liold  a  position  in  that 
dei>artnient.  He  resigned  in  18fi9  to  devote  liimself 
to  the  practise  of  the  law.  in  whicli  he  is  sli41  (190.')) 
engai'id.    IJoseiibacher  is  likewise  a  Hebrew  scliolar. 

ROSENBAUM,    DANIEL   BEZALEL.      See 

KiiN-iu  \:i-.   l!i;zAi.Ki,  i;,  .Ioki.. 

ROSENBERG,  ABRAHAM  HAYYIM  :  Rus 
siaii  .Vnicrii-aii  writer;  liorn  at  PinsU.  Ivussia.  Oct. 
17.  \><'.iS;  adesceiuhmtof  tlieJaffefamily.  Educated 
at  home  and  at  tlie  ralihlnical  seminary  of  Jitomir, 
Russia,  he  became  in  1872  chief  rabbi  of  the  district 
of  Pinsk,  and  was  called  in  1888  to  till  a  similar 
position  in  tlie  district  of  Nikolaief.  At  the  same 
time  lie  taught  Jewisli  liistory  and  religion  to  the 
Jewish  jiupils  at  tlie  gymnasium  of  Nikolaief.  In 
1891  Ik'  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Rosenberg  is  the  author  of:  "Ge  Hizzaj'on."  in 
"HaJIeliz."  1867-68,  and  the  translator  of  "Tri- 
deiiski  Kvrei,"  a  novel  by  O.  Derry  which  appeared 
in  the  •'  Kvreiskiya  Zapiski."  1881 ;  "  Ilatan  Damim," 
in  "Ha'Ibri,"  New  York,  1892,  a  novel  of  Russian 
Jewish  life;  and  a  cyclopedia  of  tlie  Bible,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  aiipeared  under  the  title  '"O/.ar 
ha-Shemot." 

BlIiLIiii.KAI'llv  :  Hakmc  Yixraiihr-Amfrihn.  I'.Ki;);  Americnn 
Jiiiifh  year  lirinh.MVi. 
A.  F.  T.   H. 

ROSENBERG,  ALBERT:  German  physician; 
born  Sept.  17.  is.'iii.  ;it  Selilnppe.  AVcst  Prussia; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin  (M.D.  1880). 
Of  his  es.says  may  be  mentioned:  "Die  Behand- 
lung  der  Kchlkopftuberkulose" ;  "Die  Intuba- 
tion des  Kehlkoples";  "  Ueber  Verengerungen  des 
Kehlkiipfes  und  iler  Luftrohre  "  :  "  Die  Geschwiilste 
<les  Zungengrundes  "  ;  "  Ueber  Mandelsteine  ";  "  Der 
\Vert  der  X  Strahlen  flir  die  Laryngologie" ;  and 
"  Ueber  NasenbUiteii."  Hr  has  summed  up  most 
ot  the  results  of  his  practise  in  liis  manual  "Die 
Ivr.inkheiten  der  Mundhohle.  des  Rachens,  und  des 
Kclilknpfi-s."  Birliii.  isn:!  (2.1  ed.,  1S99).  S. 

ROSENBERG.  JULIUS.  Iluugariau  deputy; 
born  at  Ivis-Czell  Sept.  12,  18o6:  educated  at  Steiu- 
amanger  and  Raab,  later  studying  law  at  Buda- 
pest (LL.D.  1877),  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1880.  Recognized,  even  before  his  graduation, 
as  an  authority  on  maritime  law,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  diiectors  of  the  Adria 
Steamship  Company,  contriliutingiiiiich  in  this  posi- 
tion to  the  inilustrial  development  of  the  country. 
Ill  1892  he  was  returned  by  the  district  of  Nemet- 
U  jvi'irtothelliingarian  Parliament,  where,  lioth  as  a 
member  and  as  secretary  (■!  the  committee  on  polit- 


ical economy,  he  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
laws  wliich  were  drafted  by  that  committee,  besides 
reporting  on  commercial  treaties  with  loreign  na- 
tions. 

Rosenberg  fought  a  duel  with  Count  Slejihan 
Batthyanyi  in  1885  and  kilU'd  his  opjionenl.  His 
wifeisadaiighterof  Consul  Dnu  Tei.xeirade  Mattos. 

BlBLIOKR.M'iiv:  Sturm,  Oi'»s<ii;ai;!lli>i  Ahiiini(:i)i.  l.'i'.i;. 
s.  L.   V. 

ROSENBERG,  MORITZ.     See  Rott,  MdUirz. 

ROSENBLATT,  JOSEF  MICHEL:  Austrian 
barrisiii  .  Iicirn  .Marcii  20.  l^'hi.  al  (laeow,  Galicia, 
iu  which  city  he  received  his  education,  graduating 
from  the  university  iu  187G.  After  having  jiassed 
his  state  e.vamiuatiou  in  1880.  he  .settled  in  his  native 
city  as  a  counselor  at  law.  In  1877  he  became  lec- 
turer in  jurisprudence  at  the  university;  in  1884, 
assistant  professor  of  that  subject :  and  in  1898, 
professor.  lie  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ijoard  of  ex- 
aminers it.  jurisprudence. 

Rosenblatt  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Jewish  af- 
fairs, liaving  been  president  of  the  Cracow  commu- 
nity and  of  the  Austrian  branch  of  tlie  Alliance  Israel- 
ite Universelle,  and  a  member  of  the  Baron  Hirsch 
Fund  for  Galicia.  He  is  also  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Cracow. 

He  is  the  author  of :  "  O  Udziale  w  Przestepstwie, " 
Warsaw,  1874;  "Ueber  Strafenconcurrenz,"  Tescli- 
en,  1877;  "  Ueber  Hexenprocesse  in  Polen,"  Warsaw, 
1882:  "Wyklad  Piocesu  Karnego,"  Cracow,  lf:<83, 
a  handbook  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases;  and 
"Ueber  die  Revision  iiu  Strafprocesse,"  Cracow, 
1903. 

s.  F.  T.   H. 

ROSENBLATT,  MORDECAI  BEN  MEN- 
AHEM  {known  also  as  Der  Butener  Zaddik)  : 
Russian  rabbi;  born  at  Autopcili,  govenuiient  of 
Grodno,  on  the  3d  of  lyyar.  1837.  After  having  stud- 
ied under  Isaac  Hirsch,  rabbi  of  Semyatich.  he  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  girl  from  his  native 
town.  In  18.iG  Rosenblatt  went  to  Pinsk,  where  he 
studied  rabbiuics,  and  four  years  later  lie  returned 
to  his  native  town.  There  lie  w,as  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Phiuehas  Michael,  and  both  of  them  devoted 
themselves  to  the  studv  of  Cabala  and  to  practical 
Hasidism.  In  1870  Rosenblatt  became  rabbi  of 
Bulen.  government  of  Grodno,  where,  by  his  ascetic 
life,  he  acquired  renown  as  a  zaddik  and  miracle- 
worker.  People  flocked  to  him  from  near  and 
from  far — Jews  and  even  Christian  noblemen— to 
ask  his  advice  and  secure  his  blessing.  In  1887  he 
was  invited  to  the  rabbinate  of  Koielitz,  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  and  four  years  later  to  that  of  Osh- 
myani,  government  of  Wilna.  Since  1904  he  has 
officiated  as  rabbi  of  Slonim.  Rosenblatt  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Hadrat  3Iordekai "  (AVilna,  1899),  a  work 
containing  responsa,  pilpulim,  and  homilies.  Some 
of  his  responsa  are  to  be  found  in  Josejiii  Rosen's 
"Porat  Yosef,"  and  manj'  of  his  works  are  still  un- 
published. 

s.  B.  Ei. 

ROSENDALE,  SIMON  W.  :  American  law- 
yer; lii.rn  at  Alliany,  N.  Y.,  June  23.  1842;  gradu- 
ated from  Bane  Academy,  Vermont.     He  was  ad- 
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mittwl  to  the  bur  iu  1863,  and  sliortly  thereafter 
became  assistant  district  attorney  of  Alliany  county. 
In  1868  lie  was  elected  recorder  of  Albany,  which 
judicial  position  he  licld  for  four  years.  In  1881  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Rufiis  W.  Peckhain 
(later  associate  justice  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme 
Court),  and  when  tlie  latter  was  elected  to  the  state 
bench,  Kosendale  continued  liis  law  practise  with 
Albert  Hessberg.  For  several  terms  Rosendale  was 
C(Mporation  counsel  of  Albany ;  and  in  1S"J2  he  was 
elected  attorney -general  of  New  York  state.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  when  governor  of  that  state,  ap- 
pointed liim  (1899 1  a  state  commissioner  of  charities, 
in  whicli  honorary  position  he  has  since  served,  de- 
voting much  time  to  its  duties. 

Rosendale  has  always  manifested  a  keen  interest 
in  Jewish  matters,  not  only  in  the  community  in 
which  he  has  lived,  but  throughout  the  country. 
He  was  active  for  a  long  time  in  the  affairs  of  tlie 
Order  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  for  ten  years  was  presi- 
dent of  its  court  of  appeals.  He  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  and  fre- 
quently attended  its  conventions  as  a  delegate. 
He  has  likewise  been  a  trustee  of  the  Albany  con- 
gregation. He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion called  in  Philadelphia  in  1888,  at  which  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America  was  organ- 
ized, and  lias  served  as  a  vice-president  of  the  latter 
and  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Society. 
He  is,  besides,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Union  University,  president  of  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College,  a  director  of  the  National  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albany,  a  trustee  of  the  National  Savings 
Bank  (of  whicli  institution  he  has  been  president), 
and  a  director  of  the  Commerce  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  He  has  been  governor  of  the  Albany 
City  Hospital,  and  is  connected  with  many  other 
cliaritable  and  business  organizations. 

Rosendale  is  the  author  of  "The  Involution  of 
Wampum  as  Currency." 

A.  G.  H.  C. 

ROSENFELD,  JACOB:  Russian  journalist 
and  publislier;  b(jru  in  Austria  1839;  died  in  Minsk, 
Russia,  1885.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Russia, 
where  lie  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  he  afterward  attended  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Kiev,  from  which  he  was  graduated  as 
attorney  at  law.  He  practised  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  wrote  articles  for  the  "St.  Petersburgskiya  Vye- 
domosti "  and  for  other  Russian  jiapers.  The  ex- 
cesses against  Jews  in  South  Russia  in  1881  made 
a  strong  impressi<m  upon  Rosenfeld,  as  upon  man_v 
other  educated  Russian  Jews.  From  that  time  he 
was  an  ardent  nationalist.  In  the  same  year  he 
purchased  the  "Razsvyet,"  a  Jewish  jieriodical  in 
tlie  Russian  language,  of  whicli  he  had  been  coed- 
ilor  together  with  G.  I.  Bogrow.  Tliis  paper  then 
became  the  organ  of  nationalism  and  of  tlie  Palestin- 
ian movement ;  but  it  could  not  exist  long,  for  in 
1883  Rosenfeld  was  compelled  by  material  difficul- 
ties to  stop  the  publishing  of  his  paper.  He  set- 
tled in  Minsk,  where  he  returned  to  the  jiractise 
of  law. 

H.  R.  S.  Ill  . 


ROSENFELD,  LEOPOLD:  Danish  composer; 
born  in  Cnpiidiagen  July  21.  1849.  He  was  origi- 
nally destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  and  .spent  si.x 
years  iu  a  counting-house;  but  his  love  for  music 
manifested  itself  so  markedly  that  his  fat lier  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  natural  bent.  He  studied  at 
the  Coiienhagen  Conservatory  of  Music  for  three 
years  (1872  to  1875),  where  he  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  composition.  In  1881  lie  obtained  a  schol- 
arship which  enatiled  him  to  travel  abroad:  and  in 
1889  lie  received  the  title  of  professor. 

Rosenfeld  has  composed  many  pieces  for  the 
piano,  and  more  tlian  thirty  booklets  of  songs  with 
Danisli  and  German  texts.  Of  his  compositions  for 
orchestra  "Henrikog  Else"  (Copenhagen,  1885)  was 
received  witli  great  favor.  He  has  written  an  aid 
to  instruction  in  singing,  entitled  "Oni  Textsang" 
(ilj.  1887),  and  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
to  Danish,  German,  and  English  musical  journals. 

Bibliography:  C.  F.  Bricka,  Damk  BumraHak  Lexiam. 
s  F.   C 

ROSENFELD,  MORDECAI    JONAH:    Ga- 

lician  author  of  Hebrew  books;  born  at  Dynow, 
near  Przemysl.  Galicia.  Oct.  21,  1797;  died  at  Sos- 
nica  June  5,  1885.  Wlien  but  seven  years  old  he 
went  to  Przemysl  and  thence  to  Brody,  where  he 
studied  the  Talmud  and  Hebrew  and  German. 
About  the  year  1830  he  became  shohet  at  Sosnica, 
and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ro.senfeld 
was  the  author  of :  " 'En  Bohen  "  (Przemysl.  1872). 
a  commentary  on  "Bel.iinat  'Olam";  "Or  Karob" 
(i'l.  1873),  a  commentary  on  "Or  lia-Hayyim  "  by  J. 
Yabez.  with  an  appendix  on  the  origin  of  the  Cab- 
ala; "Job,"  with  commentary  ("Kenaf  Reuanim  ") 
and  philological  notes  ("  Hokal.i  Millim  "  ;  Lemberg, 
1875).  In  addition  to  these  works  he  contributed 
articles  to  such  periodicals  as  "  Ha-Maggid  "  and 
"Ha-'Ibri."  The  most  important  of  these  was  "Ncti- 
iiah  la-Kohen,"  strictures  on  "  Netinah  la-Ger"  by 
N.  Adler. 

Buu.inoRAPMY  :    Oznr  lia-Sifnit.  i.  121  ct  «<}.:   Zeltlin.  Bihl. 
Hihi .  ji.  :^14  :  Lippe.  Amf  hn-Mmhir.  1.  40C.  V  'nna,  18S1. 
II.  li.  A.    S.    W. 

ROSENFELD,  MORRIS  :  Yiddish  jioet ;  born 
at  Bokshn,  government  of  Suwalki,  Russian  Poland, 
Dee.  28,  1862;  educated  at  Bokslia,  Suwalki.  and 
Warsaw.  He  worked  as  a  •-'ilor  in  New  York  and 
London  and  as  a  diamond-cut  ler  in  Amsterdam,  and 
settled  in  }  w  York  in  1886,  since  which  year  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  editorial  staffs  of  several 
leading  Jewish  papers.  At  present  (1905)  he  is  edi- 
tor of  the  "New  Yorker  Morgenblalt."  In  19()i  he 
published  a  weekly  entitled  "  Der  Ashinedai."  He 
was  also  the  publisher  and  editor  of  a  quarterly 
journal  of  literature  (printed  in  Yiddish)  entitled 
■■  Jewish  Annals."  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fourth 
Zionist  Congress  at  London  in  1900.  and  gave  read- 
ings at  Harvard  University  in  1898,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity in  1900,  and  Wellesley  and  Radcliflfe  colleges 
in  1902. 

Rosenfeld  ig  the  author  of  "Die  Glocke "  (New 
York.  1888).  poems  of  a  revolutionary  character; 
later  the  author  bought  and  destroyed  all  obtainable 
copies  of  this  book."  He  wrote  also  "  Die  Blumcu- 
kette"  ((■*.  1890)  and  "Das  Lieder  Buch"  (i"6.  1897; 
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English  Ininsl.  liy  Leo  Wienor,  "Songs  from  the 
Ghftlii,"  Hoston,  IS'Jil;  German  transl.  by  BerthoKl 
Feivel,  Berlin,  and  )iy  E.  A.  Fisliiu,  Milwaiilsee, 
Wis.,  189!) ;  Rumanian  transl.  by  il.  Husu,  Jassy, 
1X99;  Tolisli  iransl.  by  J.  Fel(biian,  Vienna,  1903; 
Hnngarian  Iransl.  liv  A.  Kiss,  Budapest;  Bohemian 
iransl.  bv  .1.  Delilieky,  Prajrue).  His  poems  were 
published,  under  the  litle  "GcsjimmeUe  Lieder,"  in 
New  York  ill  19U4. 
DlBLIOGItAPIiY:  Amcrlcnii  Jcivisli  I'rar  Tl(uih,  19M-r>. 

A.  F-   T.   H. 

ROSENFELD,  SAMSON  WOLF:  German 
niblii;  luirii  lit  Marlit  I'lill'ild.  Bavaria,  Jan.  4,  17S0; 
died  at  Bamberj;  May  12,  18G3.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
leeii  he  entered  the  yeshibah  at  Filrth,  and  for  si.x 
years  he  studied  rabbinics  there.  In  1808  he  was 
elected  rabbi  of  Uhlfeld.  He  accepted  no  salary  or 
emoluments.  For  many  years  he  held  also  the  post 
of  president  of  the  congregation.  He  introduced 
reforms  in  house  and  synagogue,  and  established  a 
school  in  which  he  shared  the  labor  of  the  teachers. 
In  1819  a  lieautiful  synagogue  was  dedicated  con- 
cerning which  he  imlilislied  a  pamphlet,  "  Dielsrael- 
iti.sche  'rcnipelhalle,  oder  die  Neue  Synagoge  in 
L'hlfeld.  Hire  Entstehung,  Einrichtung  und  Einwei- 
hung,  Nebstden  Drci  Dabei  Gehalteuen  Keden."  He 
preached  in  German  at  a  tiiue  when  other  Bavarian 
nibbis  could  neither  read  nor  write  the  vernacular. 

In  conseiiuence  of  the  law  of  June  10,  1813,  which 
made  the  "Schul/.juden  "  citizens  of  Bavaria,  and 
which  demanded  that  the  rabbi  should  have  a  uni- 
versity training,  Rosenfeld  submitted  to  a  new  ex- 
amination. In  1826  lie  was  elected  rabbi  of  Bam- 
berg, which  post  he  held  until  his  death.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Bavarian  Jews,  and  wrote  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets on  this  subject  (see  Ji;w.  Encyc.  ii.  604b). 

Bosenfeld  edited  "Stuiulen  der  Andacht  fiir  Is- 
raeliten"(4vols..  Dinkelsbuhl,  1834;  2ded.,3  vols., 
lb.  1838).  Selections  therefrom  in  Hebrew  by  ^l. 
Bendelsohn  of  Grodno  appeared  at  Wilna  in  18.14 
under  the  title  "  Hegyon  ha  Ittim."  In  1830  and 
1836  Rosenfeld  published  the  weekly  "Das  Full- 
horu." 

Bini.inc.R.\piiv:  I.  Klein,  In  Mimatxtrhrift.  1S6.3.  pp.  201-214  ; 
S.  Kramer,  in  Aeliaua,  180«,  pp.  l.>-.3:j;  FQrst,  Dibl.  Jud.  ill. 
1B9. 
s.  S.    M.\X. 

ROSENFELD,  SYDNEY  :  American  dram- 
atist; born  in  Richmond,  Va..  Oct.  26,  18.5.5;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Richmond  and  New 
York. 

When  the  publication  of  "Puck"  was  decided  on, 
Rosenfeld  wasappoinle<i  its  editor,  but  he  eventually 
turned  liis  attention  to  dramatic  work.  Among  the 
plays  he  has  produced  the  following  deserve  men- 
lion:  "A  Possible  C'as(,'";  "Imagination";  "The 
ClubFrienii";  "The  Politician";  "  A  Man  of  Ideas"  ; 
"A  House  of  Cards."  Rosenfeld  was  joint  author 
of  "  The  Senator. "  lie  has  also  created  several  oper- 
ettas and  musical  extravaganzas,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  noteworthy:  "Tlie  Lady  or 
the  Tiger";  "The  Mocking-Bird  "  ;  "The  Passing 
Show";  "The  Giddv  Throng " ;  "The  King's  Car- 
nival ";  and  "The  Hall  of  Fame." 

As  an  adapter  Rosenfeld  has  produced  a  number 


of  plays,  the  chief  among  them  being  "The  Wliitc^ 
Horse  Tavern,"  "The  Black  Hussar,"  "The  Two 
Escutcheons,""  Prince  Metliusalem."  and  "Nanon." 

As  secretary  of  the  National  Art  Theatre  Society, 
Rosenfeld  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure an  American  nalioiial  theater.  In  this  work  he 
was  ably  assisted  by  his  wife  (nee  Genie  llollz- 
mcyer  Johnson),  who  organized  and  ])resiiled  over 
the  Wonuin's  Auxiliary,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  <if  the  Natii>nal  Art  Theatre  Soci- 
ety. At  present  (190.5)  Rosenfeld  is  president  ami 
mauagin;;  director  of  the  Century  Theatre  Company. 

A.  '  F.   II.  V. 

ROSENHAIN,  GEORGE:  German  mathema- 
tician; born  June  10,  IsUi,  at  Kijnigsberg,  Prussia; 
died  there  May  14,  1887.  He  was  iirivat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Breslaii  from  1844  to  1848,  and 
then  at  that  of  Vienna,  wiiere  he  began  to  lecture 
in  18.51;  and  in  18.57  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  at  Kiinigsbcrg.  He  won  fame  for  himself 
liy  his  work  "Sur  les  Fonctions  do  Deux  Variables 
et  il  Quatre  Periodes,  Qui  Sont  les  Inverses  des  In- 
tegrales  Ultraellijjtiqucs  de  la  Premiere  Classe," 
which  was  awarded  the  chief  prize  for  mathematics 
at  the  Paris  Academy  in  1846  ("  Jleinoires  des  Sa- 
vants," etc.,  18.51,  ix.).  He  proved  the  existence  of 
the  Abel  functions  defined  by  Jacobi  (Gijpel  succeed- 
ing indejiendently  in  the  same  operation).  This 
step  from  the  Jacobi  functions  of  one  variable  to 
those  of  two  variables  was  most  important  for  the 
development  of  mathematics. 

s.  S.   «. 

ROSENHAIN,  JAKOB  (JACQUES) :  Ger- 
man pi.inist  ;  burn  at  Mannheim  l)e<'.  27,  1813;  died 
at  Baden-Baden  March  21.  1894.  A  one-act  piece  of 
his  entitled  "  Der  Besuch  im  Irrenhauses  "  was  very 
successfully  produceil  at  Frankfort-on-the-JIain, 
Dec.  29,  1834,  and  was  frequently  repeated,  notably 
at  Weimar  under  the  leadership  of  Hummel.  His 
second  opera,  "Liswenna,"  was  less  fortunate.  In 
1837  Rosenhain  went  to  London.  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  Paris,  where,  in  conjunction  with  J.  B. 
Cramer,  he  established  a  school  of  pianoforte-]>lay- 
ing.  L^'pon  the  completion  of  his  third  opera,  "  Vo- 
lage  et  Jaloux,"  which  was  produced  at  Baden, 
Aug.  3,  1SG3,  Rosenhain  permanently  retired  from 
tlie  operatic  stage  in  order  to  devote  himself  more 
exclusively  to  instrumental  music. 

Among  his  principal  compositions  in  this  field  may 
be  mentioned;  symphony  in  G  minor;  symphony 
in  F  minor;  syraphonv,  "Im  Friihling. "  His 
brother  Eduard  (German  pianist  and  teacher;  born 
at  JIannheim  Nov.  IS,  1818;  died  at  Frankfort -on- 
the-JIain  Sept,  6,  1861)  published  a  serenade  for  cello 
and  piano. 

limLiocRAPUY:  Grove.  Diet,  fif  MuKicand  Mimciam:  Selitl- 
lliifr,  Uiiiverml  Lexikon  der  Tonkunst;  Mendel,  JVfiwiftti- 
ILichct  Conversations-Lexikon. 
s.  J.  So. 

ROSENHAtTPT,  MORITZ :  German  cantor; 
born  at  Ollenliaili  on  the  Glan,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
JIarch  14,  1841,  where  his  father  was  rabbi  and 
teacher;  died  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  16,  1900.  Roscn- 
haupt  commenced  his  studies  under  Cantor  Lftwe 
at  Strasburg,  and  continued  them  under  Salomon 
Sulzer   in   Vienna.     He    then   became    cantor  and 
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teacber  at  Kocliem  on  tlie  Mosel,  aud  in  1864  was 
called  to  a  similar  position  at  Speyer,  wlitre  two 
well-known  musicians  became  liis  teacliers — Pro- 
fessor AViss  and  tlie  cboir-leader  Benz,  who  taught 
liim  theory  and  counterpoint.  In  1881  he  succeeded 
Josef  Singer  (who  had  been  called  to  Vienna)  as 
cantor  at  Nuremberg. 

Roseuliaupt  is  the  author  of  "Shire  Ohel  Ya'a- 
kob,"  syuagogal  songs  (part  i..  Speyer;  parts  ii. 
and  iii.,  Nuremberg).  He  set  the  Forty -second 
Psalm  to  music  as  a  concerto,  wrote  a  number  of 
Hebrew  songs,  and  composed  various  secular  pieces, 
overtures,  serenades  for  orchestra,  etc. 

s.  J.  F. 

ROSENMTJLLEK,  ERNST  FRIEDKICH 
KARL  :  Christian  Orientalist  and  theologian;  born 
Dec.  10,  1768.  at  He.sselberg;  died  at  Leipsic  Sept. 
17.  1835.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  Giessen,  and 
Leipsic  under  his  fatlier,  and  became  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  the  university  of  tlie  last-named 
city  in  1796.  He  devoted  a  large  part  of  liis  life  to 
liis  '■  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testanientum."  in  twenty-four 
parts  (Leipsic.  1788-1835),  which  formed  the  basis 
of  most  of  the  e.xegetical  work  on  the  Old  Testa 
nient  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  published  in 
five  parts  au  abridgment  of  this  colossal  collection 
{ih.  1835).  Besides  this  his  '"  Bibliographisclies 
Handbuch,"  in  four  parts  (Gottingen,  1800),  Avasone 
of  the  earliest  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament: 
and  his  "Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Alterthums- 
kunde"  (Leipsic,  1831)  was  a  systematic  summary  of 
the  material  contained  in  liis  "Scholia."  Further,  he 
published  editionsof  Bochart's  "  Hierozoicon  "  (1796). 
with  notes  by  himself,  and  of  Lowth's  "Praelec- 
tiones"  (Leipsic.  1815),  and  brought  out  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Halle,  1822),  besides 
writing  a  preface  to  Hahn's  edition  of  1830. 

Bibliography:  Bioyraphie  UniverseUe;  Herzop-PIitt,  Rca(- 
Eiicyc. 
T.  J. 

ROSENROTH,  BARON  VON  (CHRISTIAN 
KNORR)  :  C'brisiiaii  llebniist;  bornat  All-Hanilcu, 
in  Silesia,  July  15,  1631.  After  Laving  completed 
his  studies  in  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipsic,  he  traveled  through  Holland,  France,  and 
England.  On  Iiis  return  be  settled  at  Sulzbach  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
especially  Hebrew,  the  rudiments  of  which  be  had 
acquired  while  abroad.  Later  he  became  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Cabala,  in  which  lie  believed  to  find 
proofs  of  the  doctrines  of  Cbristianitj-.  In  his 
opinion  the  "  Adam  Kadmon "  of  the  cabalists  is 
Jesus,  and  the  three  highest  setirot  represent  the 
Trinity.  Rosenrotb  intended  to  make  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Zobar  and  the  "Tikkunim,"  and  he 
published  its  preliminary  studies  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  bis  "  Kabbala  Denudata,  sive  Doctrina  He- 
bra-orum  Transcendentalis  et  Metaphysica  Atque 
Tbeologia"  (Sulzbacb,  1677-78).  They  contain  a 
cabalistic  nomenclature,  the  "  Idra  IJabbah "  and 
"Idra  Zuta"  and  lbe"Sifra  di-Zeni'uta,"  cabalistic 
essays  of  Naplitali  Herz  and  .Jacob  Elbanan,  etc.  Ro- 
senrotb published  two  other  volumes  under  the  title 
'•  Kabbala  Denudata  "  (Frankfort-on-the-.Main,  1G84), 
containing  the  "Sba'ar  ha-Shamayini  "  of  .\brabam 


Colien  de  Herrera  and  several  of  the  writings  of 
Isaac  Luria. 

BiBUOGRAPnv:  Wolf,  liihl.  Ilelir.  iii.  'JT'J;  Furst,  TSihl.Jwi. 
fi.  170:  (Jrilz.  Gcuch.  \.  267. 
I'  I.   Bh. 

ROSENSOHN,  MOSES:  Russian  Hebraist; 
born  in  the  tirst  quarter  of  tlie  nineteentli  century 
at  Wilna,  where  lie  lived  all  his  life  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, lie  died  there  in  1896.  Rosensolin 
wrote  a  number  of  works,  of  whirli  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  " 'Ezah  we-Tushiyali,"  sug- 
gestions for  reforms  in  Judaism  (Wilna,  1870): 
"Shelom  Abim."  cosmopolitanism  and  universalism 
of  tiie  Mosaic  religion  (Wilna,  1870):  "  Dibre  Sha- 
lom," a  defeni5e  of  the  Cabala  (in  lliree  volumes; 
Wilna,  1880,  1882.  1883).  Rosensohn  was  suspected 
of  strong  leanings  toward  Christianity,  and  was 
therefore  shunned  by  the  Orthodox  Russian  Jews. 

Bibliography:  Lilipnblum.  in  Zederbaum's  Knhelel,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 188.S  ;  Zeitlln,  ISilil.  Ihlir.:  l-aptrna.  In  Hii-Melii. 
lim.  No.  39. 
n.  R.  I.  Wak. 

ROSENSTEIN,     SAMtTEL      SIEGMT7ND : 

German  pliysieian;  born  at  lierlin  Filj.  20.  1S32: 
sou  of  Rabbi  Elbanan  Rosenstein,  and  grandson  of 
Rabbi  Rosenstein  of  Bonn.  lie  .studied  pbiloaiphy, 
and,  later,  medicine  at  the  Univer.sity  of  IJerlin, grad- 
uating as  M.D.  in  1854.  From  1856  to  18.58  he  was 
as.sistant  at  the  general  hospital  at  Danzig.  lie  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  physician  in  Berlin  in  18.58, 
aud  received  fi'om  the  university  there  the"venia 
legendi"  in  1864.  In  1866  be  was  elected  profes.sor 
of  medicine  at  the  Fniversity  of  GrOningen,  and  in 
1873  at  that  of  Leyden,  wliich  latter  position  he  still 
(1905)  holds.  In  1S98  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgli. 

Rosenstein  is  tiie  author  of  "  Die  Pathologic  und 
Therapie  der  Nierenkrankbeiten,"  Berlin.  1863  (4tb 
ed.  1894),  and  has  contributed  to  Ziemssen's  "  Hand- 
buch der  Allgcmeinen  Therapie"  the  section  on  dis- 
eases of  the  heart. 

BiBLiOGrAPMV  :  Hirsfti.  Biog.  Lex.;  I^gel,  Bioff.  Ler. 
s.  F.   T.    H. 

ROSENTHAL  :  One  of  several  families  of  tliat 
name  flourishing  in  Russia.  Tlic  ancestor  of  this 
particular  family  was  Solomon  of  Wirballen  (a  town 
on  the  Prussian  frontier),  who  came  from  Skud  and 
was  surnamed  "Skudski."  He  was  prominent  as  a 
financier,  and  be  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
court  Jews  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  His 
son  David  of  Yashiuovka  married  a  sister  of  Leiser 
(Eliezer)  Rosenthal  of  Yasliinovka.  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practise  common  at  the  time,  assumed 
her  family  name.  Their  issue  was :  Moses,  tlie  father 
of  Leon,  Schemariab,  Solomon.  Wolf,  and  Yote; 
Locb,  the  father  of  Solomon  (d.  Krementchug.  1885), 
Marcus  (d.  there  1896).  Anna,  wife  of  Herman  Ro- 
SENTH.\L.  and  Fanny,  wife  of  L.  Jacobovieh;  Abra- 
ham of  Pinsk;  and"  Gedaliab  of  Grodno  (d.  1893). 
One  of  Scliernariah  Rosenthal's  daughters  married 
Albert  Soloweitscbik,  formerly  director  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Bank  of  St.  Petersburg:  the  other  daughter  is 
married  to  Dr.  S.  Bhaixix  of  New  York. 

Leiser  Rosenthal  was  the  father  of  Simeon  Rosen- 
thal, who  died  in  Berlin,  and  of  Nissen  Roseutlial, 
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wlio  was  II  promiiu'iit  citizen  of  Wilna  in  tlie  first 
Imlf  of  till'  niiuli'enlli  century  (see  Lilientliiil.  "Jly 
Travels  in  Kussia."  in  "The  Israelite."  vol.  ii.,  No. 
17,  p.  138). 

BlIiLlociK.vrnv:    Abelnian.  ZiAi-"    r-hii.i„h.  ]\  i.\..  Wllna, 

1'.  Wl. 


IMUP. 
II.  It. 


ROSENTHAL,  DAVID:  Polisli  physician; 
born  l-^ilS  :it  T:iiiiii;;r"il.  Lublin;  died  18S9.  His 
father  was  distriet  physician  of  Zauioisk  and  on  the 
stjilT  of  the  Polish  army.  David  studied  medicine 
at  Vienna,  and  in  1831  was  sent  to  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  the  cholera  was  ragini;.  In  18b4 
lie  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  in  1836  became 
physician  in  ordinary  at  the  Jewish  liospital.  War- 
sjiw,  where  he  afterward  held  the  post  of  chief  phy- 
sician (1844-79).  Simultaneously  (1849-62)  he  was 
the  students'  physician  at  tlie  Institution  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  in  Maryniont,  a  suburb  of  War- 
saw, and  from  1859  professorof  hygiene  at  the  same 
institution. 

Hosenthal  published  a  description  of  the  species 
of  typhus  which  iirevailed  in  1847  and  which  was 
later  known  as  "  recurrent  fever  " ;  he  wrote  also  "  O 
Xo.siicizuie  u  Ludzi "  (on  glanders),  Warsaw,  1849. 
BiBi.KKiR.vriiv:  S,  Orgelbrand,  Encyhlopcdja  Pouszcchna, 

II.  It.  jr.  K. 

ROSENTHAL,  DAVID  AUGUSTUS:  (ier- 
nian  physician  and  autlior;  liorri  at  Xeisse,  in  Silesia, 
in  the  year  1812;  died  at  Breslau  March  29,  187.5. 
He  was  educated  at  the  ruiversity  of  Breslau,  whence 
he  was  graduated  jNI.D.  In  Ib.'jl  he  embraced  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  and  set  about  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  Catholic  press  and  the  condition  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  Silesia.  Hosenthal  distinguished  him.self 
also  as  an  author.  He  began  his  literary  career  in 
1862  by  editing  the  poetical  works  of  the  Catlinlic 
mystic  "  Angelus  Silesius,"  better  known  as  Johanu 
SchetUer.  Hetween  the  years  1869  and  1872  he  pub- 
lished his  "Convertitenbilder  ans  dem  Xcunzehnten 
Jahrhnndert "  (4  vols.,  Schaffhausen),  or  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  Jews  and  Protestants  who  had  em- 
braced the  Poinan  Catholic  faith  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  work  was  arranged  according 
to  countries.  A  supplement  of  the  entire  work 
is  found  in  the  last  volume.  The  "Convertiten- 
bilder," which  went  through  several  editions,  is  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  supplements 
De  le  Hoi's  work.  "Geschichte  der  Evangelischen 
Juden-Mission,"  w  hieh  treats  only  of  the  Jews  who 
joined  the  Protestant  Church. 

BiBLKKiRAruv:  Lilirnrifcher  ITnmhceiner  fllr  das  Knlho- 
lische  III  iiturhlaiiil.  Jiunster,  ISTS.  p.  120:  Pink,  In  McClin- 
toclt  and  sironir,  t'yc.  s.v. 
".  P..    P. 

ROSENTHAL,  EDUARD  :  German  jurist: 
boiM  Sipt.  Ii.  l.'i.',;!,  ,ii  Wiirzliurg.  He  studied  at 
Wlirzburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin  (LL. I)..  Wiirz- 
burg,  1878).  In  1880  he  established  himself  as 
privat-doeent  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  1883,  and  full 
professor  of  public  law  and  the  history  of  German 
law  in  1896.  His  works  include :  "  Die  Rechtsfolgen 
des  Ehcbruchs  n.ich  Canonischem  und  Deutscliem 


Reclit,"  1880:  "  Bcitrslge  zur  Deutsehen  Stadtrcchts- 
geschichte,"  1883.  Nos.  i.,  ii. ;  "  Die  Behordenorgani- 
sation  Kaiser  Ferdinands  I."  18S7;  '■Geschichte  des 
Gerichlswescns  unil  der  Vcrwaltungsorganisaticm 
Baierns,"  1889,  vol.  i.;  ■•Internationales  Eisenbahn- 
frachtrecht,"  1894.  lie  has  also  contributed  vari- 
ous articles  to  Conrad's  "' llaudwiirterbuch  iler 
Staatswissenscliaften."  8. 

ROSENTHAL,  ELIEZER   (LAZAR):     Ger 

man  biljliographer  ;ind  owner  of  a  famous  ((illectinn 
of  books  at  Hanover;  born  April  13,  1794,  at  Xa- 
sielsk,  in  the  government  of  Plock,  Russia:  died 
Aug.  7,  1868,  at  Hanover.  His  library  became 
kuow-n  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  considered  to  be  the 
largest  Hebrew  librarj'  in  that  country.  He  com- 
posed a  bibliographical  work,  entitled  "  Yodea' 
Sefer,"  which  comprises  3..")30  numbers,  and  deals 
with  works  which  appeared  not  laterthan  1857.  M. 
Roest,  who  took  the  library  to  Amsterdam,  was 
conmiissioned  by  Rosenthal's  son  to  catalogue  the 
Hebrew  part.  This  catalogue  appeared  in  two  vol- 
times  (Amsterdam,  1875);  in  the  second  volume 
Rosenthal's  work  mentioned  above  is  printetl  com- 
plete as  an  appcndi.x.  The  library  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Amsterdam  University  Library. 

BlBi.iOfiR.xPHV:  M.  Roest,  in  the  preface  to  Ciil.  Rnscnthal. 
Ilibl:  Zunz.  Z.  G.  p.  -'44. 
s.  S.   O. 

ROSENTHAL,  FERDINAND:  German 
rabbi;  born  at  Keuese.  Hungary,  Xov.  10,  1839; 
educated  at  several  Talmud  Torahs,  the  gj-mnasium 
at  Vicuna,  and  the  universities  of  Leipsicand  Berlin 
(Ph.D.  and  Ral)bi  1866).  In  1867  he  became  ralibi 
at  Beutheii,  Upper  Silesia,  whence  he  was  called  to 
Breslau  in  1887,  where  he  is  still  (1905)  ofiiciating. 

Rosenthal,  besides  contributing  to  the  periodical 
press,  is  the  author  of:  "  DasErste  Makkabaerbucli." 
Leipsie,  1867 ;  "  Die  Erlasse  Ca>Siirs  und  die  Senatus- 
consulte  in  Josephus,"  etc.,  Breslau,  1879;  "Vier 
Apokryphische  Bilcher  aus  der  Zeit  und  Scliulc  R. 
Akiba's,"  Leipsie,  1885. 

s.  F    T.  H. 

ROSENTHAL,  HARRY  LOUIS  :  English  e.x- 
egeti-;  born  about  l^^OU  at  VUidishivov  (Xeusta<lt- 
Schirwindt),  Poland.  In  1869  he  accompanied  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  Manchester,  England,  where 
he  was  educated.  Returning  to  Vladislavov  in 
1878,  he  studied  Hebrew,  and  then  entered  upon  a 
business  career.  He  is  the  author  of  "Sod  Kedo- 
shim,"  commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
(Manihestir.  1^95).  J. 

ROSENTHAL,  HERMAN:  American  author, 
editor,  and  librarian;  born  at  Friedrichstadt,  prov- 
ince of  Courlund,  Russia,  Oct.  6,  1843;  ^llue.■^ted  at 
Bauske  and  Jacobstadt,  graduating  in  1859.  In  this 
year  he  translated  into  German  several  of  Xekras- 
sov's  poems.  In  1869  he  engaged  in  tlic  printing 
trade  at  Krementchug,  and  in  1870  he  published  a 
collection  of  poems,  "Gedichte. "  In  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  he  served  in  the  Russian  Red  Cross 
Society  and  received  the  society's  medal  for  dis- 
tinguished service  (1877-78).  Returning  to  his 
craft  as  master-printer,  he  pursued  it  in  Smyela, 
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government  of  Kiev,  and  iu  the  city  of  Kiev  un- 
til 1881.  He  proiluced  a  liuniorous  story,  "Die 
Wuuderliclie  Kur,"  in  1873,  and  later  assisted  in 
the  founding  of  "Zarya "  (Dawn),  a  daily  paper, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  at  Kiev  in 
1878.  At  this  time  Rosenthal  was  elected  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Russian 
Jews. 

Interested  in  the  condition  of  his  oppressed  core- 
ligionists, Rosenthal  sailed  for  the  United  States  in 
1881  for  the  purpose  of  founding  there  agricidtural 
colonies  to  be  settled  by  Russian  Jewish  immigrants. 
During  1881-83  he  succeeded  in  establishing  colo- 
nies iu  Louisiana  and  South  Dakota.  He  also  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  tlie  Wood- 
bine (N.  J.)  colony  in  1891.  During  1887  and  1888 
Rosenthal  engaged  in  the  book-trade,  but  gave  up 
this  occupation  on  being  appointed  chief  statistician 
of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  a  post  that 
he  held  for  three  years.  In  1892  he  went  to  the  Far 
East,  wliitlier  he  was  sent  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company  to  investigate  the  economic  con- 
ditions and  trade  of  China.  Korea,  and  Japan,  on 
which  he  published  a  report  (St.  Paul,  1893).  On 
his  return  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  German- 
American  Reform  L'nion,  New  York  city,  and  a 
member  of  the  press  bureau  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
discharging  department  of  the  Immigration  Bu- 
reau. Ellis  Island,  Xew  York,  an  office  he  occupied 
two  years;  and  in  1898  he  accepted  the  post  of  chief 
of  the  Slavonic  department,  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary (Astor  branch),  a  position  he  still  (19U.5)  re- 
tains. He  joined  the  editorial  board  of  The  Jewish 
Eh'CYCLOPEDi.\  as  chief  of  the  Russian  department 
in  Dec,  1900. 

Rosenthal  has  been  prominently  connected  witli 
Hebrew  literature  and  with  the  development  of  the 
Haskalah  movement  in  Russia.  He  contributed 
(18.")9-67)  to  "Ha-Meliz"  and  other  Hebrew  peri- 
odicals, and  corresponded  with  Reifmann,  Lecn 
Gordon,  Zweifel,  Zederbaum,  Fuenn,  and  other  He- 
brew scliolars.  In  the  United  States  he  edited 
and  published,  together  with  A.  Rosenberg,  the  He- 
brew monthly  "  HaModia'  le-Hodashim  "  (1901).  In 
189-1  Rosenthal  founded  the  society  "Ohole  Shem," 
of  which  he  is  still  president. 

Rosenthal  translated  into  German  verse  "Ecclc- 
siastes"  ("  Worte  des  Sammlers"),  Xew  York,  188-5, 
2d  ed.  1893,  and  the  "Song  of  Songs"  (-'Lied  dcr 
Lieder"'),  1893,  and,  into  English,  a  work  by  Hugo 
Ganz.  "The  Land  of  Riddles/'  Xew  York,  190.-). 

His  eldest  son.  Max  Rosenthal,  born  at  Kre- 
mcntchug,  government  of  Poltava,  Russia,  June  6, 
186.1,  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession  at  the 
universities  of  Bern,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic(M.D.  1887). 
In  1888  he  became  house  surgeon  at  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city,  and  for  two  years  he  was 
senior  resident  physician  at  the  Montefiore  Home. 
At  present  (190.5)  he  is  gynecologist  at  the  German 
Dispen.sary  and  attending  gynecologist  at  the  Syden- 
ham Hospital.  His  other  sou.  George  D.  Rosen- 
thal, born  1869,  is  manager  of  the  Edison  General 
Electric  Companv,  at  St.  Louis. 

A.  "  F.  H.  V. 


ROSENTHAL,  ISIDOR :  German  physiolo- 
gist; born  at  Labischin,  near  Broniberg,  Posen,  July 
16,1836;  die<linl904.  GraduatingasM.D.  from  tlie 
University  of  Berlin  in  18.59,  he  became  assistant  in 
the  physiological  institute  and  received  the  "  venia 
legend!  "  in  1862.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant professor,  and  in  1872  was  elected  professor,  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 

Rosenthal  wrote  many  essays,  and  was  the  au- 
thor of:  "Die  Athembewegungen  und  Hire  Bezie- 
hungcn  zum  Ncrvus  Vagus,"  Berlin,  1862;  "Elek- 
tricitiitslehre  fiir  Medieiner,"  ih.  1862  (3d  ed.,  wiili 
Bernhardt,  1882);  "Zur  Kenntniss  der  Warmeregu- 
lirung  bei  den  Warmbllitigen  Thieren."  Erlangen, 
1872;  "Allgemeine  Physiologic  der  Muskeln  und 
Xerven."  Leipsic,  1878  (2d  ed.  1898);  "Bier  und 
Branntwein  in  Ihren  Beziehungen  zur  Volksgesund- 
heitspflege,"  Berlin,  1881  (2d  ed.  1893);  and  "  Vorle- 
sungen  liber  Oeffentliche  und  Private  Gesundheits- 
pflege,"  Erlangen,  1.887  (2d  ed.  1890).  He  was  a 
collaborator  on  Hermann's  "  Lehrbucli  der  Pljysio- 
logie,"  for  the  subjects  treating  of  innervation  and 
motion,  of  respiration,  and  of  animal  heat,  and  was 
editor  of  the  "  Biologisches  Ccntralblatt." 

Konvcrnniiitn^t  -  Lejrikiin  ;    Pagel, 


Bibliography  :    Meucr 
Bioy.  Lex. 


F.  T.  H. 


ROSENTHAL,    JACOB:     Polish    physician; 

born  at  Warsaw;  son  of  David  Rosenthal;  studied 
medicine  at  Berlin  and  Warsaw.  In  1870  he  be- 
came physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Jewish  Hospital, 
Warsaw,  devoting  himself  to  gynecology.  Owing 
to  his  eilorts  a  section  for  the  diseases  of  women 
was  established  iu  1894;  and  this  department  has 
been  directed  by  him  up  to  the  present  time  (1905). 
In  "  Historyi  Szpitali  w  Krel  Polskiem,"  a  history  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  edited  by 
Girsztow  in  1870,  Rosenthal  published  a  description 
of  the  Warsaw  .lewish  hospital.  Further,  he  trans- 
lated Bock's  "Buch  vom  Gesunden  und  Kranken 
Menschen  "  (1872),  and  published  a  medical  hand- 
book for  women,  entitled  "  Paradiiik  Lekarski  dla 
Kobiet"  (1874).  Since  1895  he  has  published  in  the 
periodicals  several  reviews  of  Polish  medical  litera- 
ture. 

Bibliography:  S.  Orgelbrand,  EncyMopedJa  Poicgzechna, 
xiil.  HI. 
H.   K.  M.    R. 

ROSENTHAL,  JOSEPH:  Russo-Jewish schol- 
ar; born  at  Suwalki.  in  the  government  of  the  same 
name  in  Russian  Poland,  Feb.  14,  1844.  He  began 
the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  commentaries  at  an 
early  age  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  different 
languages  and  sciences.  In  the  nineties  he  settled 
at  Warsaw,  where  he  is  now  practising  law. 

Rosenthal  began  his  literary  career  in  1866  by 
contributing  philological  articles  to  "Ha-Maggid." 
Since  then  he  has  written  for  such  Hebrew  peri- 
odicals as  "Ha -Lebanon,"  "Ha-Karmcl,"  "Ha- 
Jleliz,"  and  others,  writing  on  topics  of  the  day  as 
well  as  on  Jewish  science.  The  most  important  of 
his  contributions  are  an  article  on  the  religious 
system  of  the  "Sefer  Yczirah,"  in  "Kcneset  Yis- 
riiel"  (1887),  and  some  articles  in  "Ha-Eshkol." 
a  Hebrew  encyclopedia  (1887-88).     lie  wrote  also 
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some  responsa.  one  of  which  was  published  in 
••|)ilirc  Mosheh"  l)V  R.  Moses  of  Nainoset;  and 
••Derek  Einiinah."  four  essays  on  relifrious  j)hiloso- 
i.hv  (Warsaw  ,  lf^9-l).  Rosenthal  is  noted  as  a  chess- 
l.hi'.ver,  and  won  llio  first  prize  at  the  Druzgeink 
touriiaineiit  in  ISM. 
I)IB..1o,;RAniy :  S,h>-  Xihhornn  P.  108.  Warsaw,  1889 :  Zelllln. 

Uiht.  II,  hr.  p.  ai7,  U-lpslc.  1891-aD. 

II.  H.  *^-   '  • 

KOSENTHAL,  JULIUS:  Anieiicaii  hiwyer: 
born  in  l-iclolsln  im.  jrnind  durliy  of  IJadeii,  Ger- 
nianv,  Sept.  17.  182S.  lie  was  educated  at  the  l.v- 
cpum  at  Uastadt  and  tlie  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburjr.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
Stales  and  sellled  in  Chicajjo.  Tliere  he  found  eni- 
Idoyineiit  in  the  liank  of  R.  K.  Swift  until  18.W; 
but,  having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  IHOO.  and  gave  special  attention  to  ])iol)ate  and 
real  estate  practise. 

Rosenthal  served  as  public  administrator  of  Cook 
county,  18.'>!)-K4;  was  director  of  the  first  Public 
Library  Roard.  1873-7.");  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Institute  twenty  five  years,  and  president  of  the 
same,  1878-81);  secretary  of  the  tirst  Stale  Hoard  of 
Law-E.xaminers.  lH97-9'.t;  member  of  the  Chicaii;o, 
Slate,  and  ,\iuerican  Bar  associations;  and  secretary 
of  the  first  Fremont  Club.  1856. 

Rosenlhal  has  been  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Re- 
lief and  .\id  Society,  German  Relief  Society,  United 
Hebrew  Helicf  Association,  .Jewish  Training  School. 
ami  German  .\ltenheim,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Sinai  congregation.  lie  has  also  been  a  generous 
contributor  to  tjie  Hebrew  Union  College  library. 

Married  in  18rjG   to  .Jette   Wolf,  he   h.is  as  issue 
two  sons.  James  and  Lessing,  both  of  whom  are 
lawyers  in  Chicago. 
Iliiii.KicR.vPiiv  :  Pritohard's  //(iimi.i  "f  Tn-lMxu.  p.  7:i. 

A.  -I     Sto. 

ROSENTHAL,    LEON     (JTJDAH    LOB    B. 

MOSES  HA-LEVI)  :  Kussiau  liiuuicicr.  philaii- 
thropisl,and  comnumal  worker;  born  iu  Wibia^iov. 
Ifi,  1817;  died  in  Locarno,  Switzerland,  June  lit, 
1H>7.  His  father  was  a  luogressive.  scholarly  mer- 
chant who.<e  house  was  one  of  the  rallying-points  of 
the  1L\SK.\I-.\11  movement  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Young  Rosenthal  received  a  liberal  cdu 
cation;  married  very  early,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  times  in  Lithuania;  and  lived  several  years 
with  his  father-in-law,  Samuel  Joel  Neumaik,  in 
Hrest-Litovsk.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  the 
GUn/.burg  family,  and,  after  becoming  their  business 
associate,  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  about  IS.TO.  He 
later  engaged  in  extensive  enterprises  on  his  own 
account  and  became  one  of  the  leading  bankers  and 
linanciers  in  the  R\issian  capital. 

Rosenthal  remained  throughout  his  busy  life  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Hebrew  literature  and  an  active 
worker  for  tlie  spread  of  secular  knowledge  among 
the  Jews  of  Russia.  He  corresponded  with  many 
of  the  best-known  M.vskii.i.m  and  assisted  a  large 
number  of  authors 'and  students.  The  extent  of 
his  benefactions,  both  public  and  private,  was  very 
great;  but  the  crowning  glory  of  his  work  in  belialf 
of  the  Jews  was  the  foundation,  in  1863,  of  the 
Hebrat  Marbe  llaskalah.  a  society  for  the  promotiun 


of  knowledge  among  the  Jews  in  Russia,  of  which 
he  was  the  treasurer  and  the  ruling  spirit  from  the 
time  of  its  e&lablishmcnl  until  hisiU'ath.  His  "  Tole- 
do! Hebrat  Marbc  llaskalah  beVisiael  be-Ere? 
Russia"  (vol.  i.,  St.  Petersburg,  1885;  vol.  ii.,  ib. 
1890)  contains  the  records  and  correspondence  of 
the  society.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  was  i)rinted  posthumou.sly,  is  an  excel- 
lent biographical  sketch  of  the  author  written  by 
J.  L.  Kantor. 

liilu.ior.u.vpnv:   (iUnzig,  TnUdnt   Fnhius  MkKC»,  pp.  20-28, 
rnicDW,  ISiKI  (reprint   fnijii  ()f(ir  )in-Sifrut.  III.);  KiiicHet 
Yiyivil  Ivear-lioi.ki,  ill.  l.'il-l.W.  Warsaw,  1887;  lla-Meliz, 
vill..  No.  -'1 :  Ilii-Sluiliar.  v.  14-15. 
II.  v..  P.  AVi. 

ROSENTHAL,  MARKUS.    See  Rozsavoi.ovi 

(Uosl.N  Til  \l.).    .MAliKI>. 

ROSENTHAL,  MAX:  .\nHTi<'an  jiaintcr  and 
i-ngraver;  born  at  Turck,  near  Kalis/.,  Russian  Po- 
land, Nov.  -.38,  1833.  He  studied  at  Berlin  under 
Karl  llarnisch,  and  at  Paris  under  Martin  Thur- 
wangcr,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  United  States 
In  1849.  Scltling  in  Phlla(lcl|)liia,  he  sludled  at  the 
Pennsylvania  A(;adcniy  of  Fine  Arts  and  introduced 
the  use  of  chromolithograpliy.  When  the  Civil 
war  broke  out  he  followed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
as  oltlcial  illustrator  for  the  United  Stales  .Military 
Commission.  In  1873  he  invented  the  sjind-blast 
IJiocess  of  engraving  patterns  on  glass.  Rosenlhal 
has  received  many  prizes  and  diplomas.  He  has 
etched  more  than  five  hundred  portraits,  a  collection 
of  which  Is  preserved  In  the  Sinllhsoiiliiu  luslitiitlon 
at  Washington.  Heilliistralcd  Longfellow's  "Build- 
ing of  the  Shi)),''  "Legend  of  Rabbi  ben  Levi,"  etc. 
His  latest  paiiiling  Is  "Jesus  at  Prayer."  His  son 
Albert  Rosenthal,  also  an  artist,  born  in  Pliila- 
delplila  Jan.  30,  ls(;:i,  was  educated  at  Philadelphia 
and  Paris,  and  settled  in  the  former  city. 

llim.ioGRArnv:  American  Jewish  Year  Bonk,  MB.'i  (1904-5). 
A.  F.  T.   II. 

ROSENTHAL,  MORITZ :  Auslri.iii  pbysi- 
claii;  born  at  (}rosswaideln,  Hungary,  1833;  died  in 
Vienna  Dec.  30,  1889.  Educated  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  (.M.D.  18.J8),  he  became  in  18(i3  privat- 
docciit  and  in  1875  assistant  professor  of  neurology. 

Besides  about  seventy  essays,  he  wrote  several 
works,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  ;  "  Ueber  Stot- 
tern,"  1861;  "Ueber  Illrnlumoren,"  1803  ('.id  ed. 
1870);  "Ueber  Scheiutodt."  187'3;  "Handbueh  der 
Elektrotheraiue,"  1873;  "Kllulk  der  Nervenkrank- 
heiten,"  1875  (translated  into  French.  English,  Ital 
Ian.  and  Russian);  •'Cervlcale  Paraplegic,"  1876; 
"  Rindeiicentren  des  !Meiisclienlilrns,"  1878;  "Mye- 
litis und  Tabes  nach  Lues,"  1881;  "Diagnose  uud 
Theraple  der  Mageukrankheiten,"  1882. 

l!iiu,u)<iRAi'iiY  :  I'agel,  J?io(;.  hex. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

ROSENTHAL,  MORITZ:  Austrian  pianist; 
born  at  Lcnilierg  1802  ;  studied  successively  under 
Galath,  Mikull,  and  Raphael  Joseffy.  In  1875  the 
family  removed  to  Vienna,  where  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen Rosenthal  gave  his  first  public  concert,  the 
program  embracing  selections  from  Beethoven, 
Chopin  (concerto  in  F  minor),  Mendelssohn,  and 
Liszt  ("All  Bord  d'une  Source  "  and  "Camiianella"). 
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Tliis  concert  was  so  successful  that  Kosentlml  de- 
riiled  to  uudertake  a  series  of  concert  tours,  tlie  first 
of  which  leil  him  to  Bucharest,  wliere  he  was  a])- 
poiuted  liuiuanian  court  jiiauist. 

From  1870  to  1878  Koseutlial  studied  under  Liszt, 
and  during  tlie  following  six  years  devoted  himself 
to  seienlilic  studies  as  well  as  music,  attending  the 
University  of  Vienna.  In  1882  he  reappeared  in 
public.    In  1887  and  in  1890  he  visited  Ameiica. 

In  collaboration  with  L.  Schytte,  Hosenllial  has 
published  a  work  entitled  "Technical  Studies  for 
the  Highest  Degree  of  Development." 

Bnii.ior.RAPnv:  jl/H.<i/fa(isf;ics   Wi)chfnhlntt.  xxll.  .■)17,  518. 
.>31,  .viS;  Baker,  Uiiii)-  Diet,  of  Mugic  ami  MuficUiiis. 
s.  J.   So. 

ROSENTHAL,  SAMUEL:  Cljess- master; 
born  18o8in  Suwaiki,  liussian  Pcjland;  died  in  Pai'is 
Sept.  25,  1903.  After  the  last  Polish  revolution  he 
lied  to  Paris  (1864),  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
.study  of  the  game,  and  became  so  rapidl_v  proficient 
in  it  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  won  the  first 
prize  in  a  tournament  held  at  the  Cafe  de  la  Ue- 
gence,  Paris.  In  the  Tournier  du  Pri.x  de  I'Empe- 
reur,  held  in  the  same  city  in  1807,  he  won  18  games 
and  lost  0,  and  at  the  International  blasters'  Tour- 
nament at  Baden  in  1870  he  won  13  and  lost  7. 
In  1873  he  won  fourth  prize  in  the  Vienna  Interna- 
tional Tournament.  In  a  memorable  match  with 
Zuckertort  at  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club,  London, 
in  1880,  he  lost  7,  won  1,  and  drew  11  games.  At 
the  London  Tournament  of  1883  ho  was  awarded 
the  brilliancy  prize  for  a  .game  with  Steiuitz. 

In  Paris  Hoseuthal  founded  theCercledes  Echees, 
at  whichlic  gaveexhiljitionsof  blindfold  play,  lie 
contributed  chess  articles  to  "  La  Revue  des  Jeux 
et  des  Arts"  ami  "La  Strategic,"  and  edited  a  vol- 
ume on  the  P.iris  Tournaiuent  of  1900. 

BMii.iooR.iPiiv  :  Mmrrx  Kuiirri-satidins-Lcxilson.  s.v.:  The 
Xrir  Yurk  Times.  »ept.:i(l.  lat'. 

II.   11.  A.  P. 

ROSENTHAL,  SOLOMON  :  Hungarian  schol- 
ar; burn  ill  Jliior,  Hungary,  June  13,  1764;  died 
at  Pesth  Aiiril  8,  184.5.  His  father,  Naphtali  Ro- 
senthal, was  a  persona!  friend  of  Jloses  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  youth.  Rosenthal 's  teachers  were  Mor- 
ilecai  Benet,  later  chief  rabbi  of  ]\Ioravia,  and  Jleir 
Barliy,  head  of  the  Presburg  yeshibah.  For  a  time 
Rosenthal  engaged  in  commerce  in  his  native  place, 
devoting  himself  in  his  leisure  to  Jewish  literature. 
He  ciuitriliiiteil  to  "  Ha-Meassef,"  "Orient,"  and 
"Zion,"  besides  maintaining  a  literary  correspond- 
ence with  Ilartwig  Wessely  and  Isaac  Eucliel.  In 
1819  he  removed  to  Pesth. 

Rosenthal  was  the  author  of  "Bet  Awen  "  (Ofen, 
1839),  in  which  he  attacked  Creizenach,  Luzzatto, 
and  Reggio;  and  he  published  the  "  .Vri  Noliem  "  of 
Leo  da  !Modena,  for  which  lie  wrote  a  preface  and 
notes.  He  left  in  manu.sciiiit  a  fragmentary  Hebrew 
translation  of  Jlendelssohn's  "Phiidon." 

BiRi.KKiR.vpiiv  :  iKniitz  RoiL'li,  Beth  El,  ii,  3u4 ;  AlexamliT 
Biu'liler,  Dits  i\}tUuaritiin  S.  J.  L.  ItottoiMnVA.ixi  Blocli's 
(hslevyciilii.iclie  ]y<:<linischrift,  1S90;  idem,  IJislom  I'l  the 
Jews  ill  ntiiliiiiest  (in  llllns-'arian). 

s.  A.  Bf. 

ROSENTHAL,  TOBY  EDWARD  :  American 
artist;  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jlarch  15,  1848. 

X.-31 


He  received  a  public-school  education  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, whither  his  family  had  iemove<l  in  1855,  and 
studied  art  under  Fortunato  Arviola  in  the  same 
city  in  1804.  In  1805  he  went' to  .Munich,  where  he 
studied  under  Piloty  at  the  Royal  Academy  until 

1870,  when  he  returned  to  San  Frauci,sco. 
Rosenthal  has  received  medals  from  the  exposi- 
tions at  Munich  (1870  and  1883)  and  Philadelphia 
(1870).  Of  his  pictures  the  following,  most  of  wliich 
have  been  exhibited  in  Europe,  deserve  mention: 
"  Love's  Last  OITering  ";  "  Spring,  Joy,  and  Sorrow,'' 
1808;  ".Morning  Prayers  in  Bach's'  Family,"  1870 
(now  in  IIk!  museum  at  Leipsic);  "Out  of  the  P'ry- 
ingPan  into  the  Fire";  "The  Dancing  Lesson." 
1871;  "Elaine."  1874;  "Young  Monk  in  Refectory," 
1875;  "Forliidden  Longings";  "Who  Laughs  Last 
Laughs  Best";  "Girls'  BoardingSchool  .Manned," 
1877;  "A  Mother's  Prayer,"  1881;  "Emjilv  Place," 
1882;  "Trial  of  Constance  de  Beverley,"  1883;  "De- 
parture from  the  Familv,"  1885. 

A.  "  F.  T.  H. 

ROSENTHAL-BONIN,  HUGO  :  German  au- 
thor; born  at  Berlin  (Jet.  14.  1840;  died  at  Stuttgart 
April  7,  1897.  After  having  studied  natural  science 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  he  traveled 
through  the  south  of  Europe,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Japan.     He  went  to  Switzerland  in 

1871,  but  removed  in  the  following  year  to  Stuttgart 
and  collaborated  on  "  Ueber  Land  und  Meer."  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  editor  of  "  Vom  Fels  zum 
Meer,"  and  retired  in  1894, 

Roscnthal-Buniu  was  a  prolific  writer.  Of  his 
works  may  be  mentioned:  "Dcr  Ileiratsdiimm 
und  Anderes,"  Stuttgart,  1876;  and  "  Uiiterirdisch 
Feuer,"  Leipsic,  1879  (both  of  these  collections  of 
short  stories  have  been  translated  into  many  Euro- 
pean languages);  "  Der  Ik'rnsteinsueher,"  Ix'ipsic, 
1880;  "ber  DiamantSchleifer,"  Stuttgart,  1881; 
"Das  Gold  des  Orion,"  ;*.  1882;  "  Die  Tierliiindi- 
gerin."  ib.  1884;  "Das  Haus  mit  den  Zwei  Eingilug- 
en,"  ib.  1886;  "Die  Tochter  des  KapitSns,"  rt.-1888; 
"Der  Student  von  Salamanca,"  iA.  1891;  "EizShl- 
ungen  des  SchitTsarztes,"  ib.  1892. 

s.  F.  T.   H. 

ROSENZ^WEIG,  ADOLF:  German  rabbi : 
born  Oct.  -O,  Is.jO,  at  'riinlussin,  Hungary.  lie 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Builapest  and  at  the 
rabbinical  seminary  of  Presburg.  After  graduation 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  pliilo.sophy  and 
Oriental  languages  and  literatures  at  the  university, 
and  theology  at  the  Ilochschule  fiirdie  Wissenschaft 
des  Judcntums.  On  Oct.  20,  1874,  he  entered  upon 
the  rabbinate  of  Pasewalk,  whence  he  was  called  to 
Birnliaum,  Posen.  In  1879  he  went  to  Teplitz.  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  1887  he  accepted  a  nibbinate  at  Berlin. 

Rosenzweig  lias  published  the  fullowing  works: 
"Zur  Einleitung  in  die  Bilcher  Esra  und  Nehemia  " 
(Berlin,  1875);  "Zum  Ilundertsteii  Geburlstage  des 
Nathan  der  Weise  "  (Po.sen,  1878);  "DasJahrliun- 
dert  uach  dem  Babylonischen  Exile  mit  Besonderer 
Rlleksichtauf  die  Religiiise  Entwickluugdes  Judcn- 
tums" (Berlin,  1885);  "  Kiinstler  und  Jugcndbilder" 
(Xeuliaus,  1886);  "Der  Politisclie  und  Religiose 
Character  des  Jo.sephus  Flavins"  (Berlin,  18S9); 
"Jerusalem  und  Ciesarea "  (ib.  1890);  "Das  Auge  in 
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BilK-1  mid  Talmud"  (ib.  1892):  " Geselligkcit  und 
Grsflligki-it-sfrfU.kMi  ill  Bibel  iiud  Talniml  "  ((A. 
18!tri);  ■•  KKiiliinj:  uiid  SchinucU  iin  Biblisclien  uutl 
Tiiliinulisilicn  ScLirifltiiin  "  (('y.  190.J).  S. 

ROSENZWEIG,  GERSON :  Hussiaii-Amoiican 
CMlitor.  iiinlii'r.  iiiiil  pn.-t;  lidni  at  Byclostok,  Russia, 
April,  istil.  lie  Rieiveil  liis  cihication  iu  the  Jew- 
ish schools  of  Beriin.  Cracow,  and  in  Byelostok  and 
other  cities  of  Kiissia,  and  conducted  a  Hebrew 
school  in  Suwalki,  Hussia.  In  iaS8  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and,  settling  in  New  York  city, 
bi'came  joint  editor  of  the  -'Jewish  Daily  News," 
"Jewish  Gazette,"  and  "Jewish  World,"  which 
position  he  held  until  190.5.  He  has  contributed  to 
the  leading  Hebrew  papers  of  the  world,  his  wri- 
tings being  mainly  in  classical  Hebrew,  lie  edited 
and  published  "Ila  ibri"  (The  Hebrew),  a  w^cekly, 
from  1891  to  189S.  and  "  Kadiniali "  (Forward),  a 
monthly,  from  1898  to  1903,  both  in  New  York  city. 

Ko.seuz\veig  is  the  author  of  "  Masseket  Amerika  " 
(1891).  a  satire  which  became  and  is  still  very  pop- 
ular, portions  thereof  having  been  translated  and 
printed  in  the  "Sun"  and  other  leading  New  York 
papers.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  Talmud, 
and  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  satire  and  humor. 
He  has  published  also  "Shirim  u-Meslialim  "  (New- 
York.  1893),  a  volume  of  poetry ;  "  Hamishsliah 
we-Alcf "  (//'.  1903;  now  being  reprinted  in  Russia): 
1.00.')  original  epigrams  and  poems  in  Hebrew: 
and  "Mi-Zimrat  ha-Arez,"  American  national  songs 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  set  to  the  original  music. 

A.  F.  T.  II. 

ROSEWALD,  JULIE  EICHBERG :  American 
prima  (Iniiiia  ;  IcMirlli  daughter  of  Jloritz  Eichberg, 
cantor  in  Stuttgart;  born  iu  that  city  March  7. 
1847.  After  tinishing  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatorium,  Julie  joined  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Weiller,  in  Baltiiuore,  in  1864,  and  two  years 
later  she  was  married  to  Jacob  Rosewald,  violinist 
and  conductor.  She  returned  to  Europe  in  1870,  and 
continued  her  vocal  studies  under  Marongelli,  Mara, 
and  Vianlot-Oarcia.  Her  career  as  prima  donna 
began,  in  187.5.  with  the  Kellogg  Opera  Company. 
Going  to  Europe  a  second  time,  in  1877,  she  tilled 
engagements  at  Nuremberg,  Mayence,  Stuttgart, 
Cologne,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  In  1880 
the  Abbott  Company  engaged  Mrs.  Rosewald  as 
prima  donna,  and  her  husband  as  conductor.  This 
engagement  lasted  until  1884,  when  she  took  up 
her  residence  permanently  in  San  Francisco,  and 
became  a  pop\ilar  Icaclier  of  singing,  her  success  in 
prei)aring  pujiils  for  church  choirs,  the  concert  hall, 
and  the  operatic  stage  being  largely  due  to  her  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  throat;  she  has  often  been  called  the  Mar- 
chesi  of  the  West.  For  ten  years,  while  living  in 
San  Francisco,  she  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
Temple  Emanu-Kl.  singing  and  reciting,  in  place  of 
a  cantor,  the  parts  of  the  service  usually  sung  and  re- 
cited by  that  functionary — the  only  instance  known 
iu  which  a  woman  has  led  the  services  in  a  synagogue. 
From  1894  to  1902  she  was  professor  of  singing  at 
Mills  College  Ccmservatory  of  Music.  Her  memory 
■  for  music  is  almost  prodigious.  She  is  known  to  have 
memorized   a  leading  role  in   one  night,   and  her 


repertoire  includes  one  hundred  and  twenty-live 
operas,  in  thirty  of  which  she  appeared,  on  one  oc- 
casion, during  seven  consecutive  weeks.  .^Irs.  Rose- 
wald has  won  fame  for  pure  and  brilliant  vocaliza- 
tion, versatility,  cultivated  method,  and  no  less  for 
piquant  and  artistic  acting.  Impaired  heidth  com- 
pelled her,  in  1902,  to  retire  from  professional  life. 

BiliLlooR.MMiY  :  M.  Kavserlint'.  Die  JIhlisilicii  Fnimn  in  ikr 
(ie.ii-hiehh.   hitinitiir-    und    KuiiM.  IsTli,  p.  ;K7 ;   NahiUa 
Uciny,  1)11.1  Jlhlixilii    Wi  ih,  11. il..  pp.  ij'J-'WI. 
A.  H.  S. 

ROSEWATER,  ANDREW :  American  en- 
gineer; born  in  Bohemia  (Jet.  31.  1848.  When  very 
young  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  .settling  in  Cleveland,  where  he  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools.  In  1804  he  joined  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway;  iu  1868 
he  settled  iu  Omalia,  where  he  was  for  the  following 
two  years  assistant  city  engineer,  being  appointed 
city  engineer  iu  1870.  In  1876  he  became  manager 
and  editor  of  "The  Omaha  Bee."  and  from  1878  to 

1880  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  Omaha  and  Northwestern  Railway.     In  1880  and 

1881  he  was  engineer  of  the  Omaha  Water-Works 
Company,  and  then  became  for  the  second  time  city 
engineer  of  Omaha,  holding  this  position  until  \8S7. 
In  1891  he  was  appoiuted  president  of  the  electrical 
subway  commissiou  of  Washington,  serving  as  such 
until  1892.  Since  1897  he  has  held  (for  the  third 
time)  the  position  of  city  engineer  of  Omaha;  he 
has  also  been  president  of  the  board  of  public  works 
in  the  same  city,  and  has  held  positions  as  constdt- 
ing  and  designing  engineer  for  sewerage  for  twenty- 
live  cities. 

Bibliography:  American  Jcn'i-ili  Year  Bnnk,  1905,  s.w. 
.\  F.  T.  H. 

ROSEWATER,  EDWARD  :  American  editor 
and  newsi)aper  proprietor;  boiu  atBukovan.  in  Bo- 
hemia, iu  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
of  Prague,  where  he  remained  until  he  attained  his 
thirteenth  year,  when  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  and  there  studied  telegraphy.  In  18.58  he 
obtained  his  first  position  as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  held  this  position  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war,  when  he  enlisted,  and  joined  the  United 
States  ^Military  Telegraph  C'orps,  being  in  active 
service  during  1862-63.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
signed and  went  to  Omaha  as  manager  of  the  Pacilic 
Telegraidi  Company.  During  his  sojourn  in  that 
cit}'  he  took  part  iu  politics  and  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  in  1871.  In  the 
same  year  he  founded  "The  Omaha  Bee,"  a  news- 
paper which  he  has  edited  from  its  first  appearance. 
In  1892  Uosewater  was  chosen  to  represent  his  state 
as  member  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  ill  1896  became  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  National  Committee,  being  reelected  to  that 
office  in  1900  and  1904.  Roscwater  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Mint  C<mimission  in 
1896  and  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Universal  Postal  Congress  held  at  Washington  in 
1897.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  congress.  Awake  to  the  interests  of 
his  adopted  city.  Roscwater  was  the  projector  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  held  at  Omaha  in  1898, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  executive  committee 
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in  cliarge  of  publicity  and  promotion.     In  1901  he 
received  a  large  number  of  votes  in  the  Nebraska  leg- 
islature as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate. 
A.  F.   II.  V. 

ROSEWATER,    VICTOR:     American     editor 

and  eecinciiiiist ;  l)(jru  in  (Jiiialia,  Neb.,  1871;  son  of 
Edward  Uosewateu;  educated  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  wV.lI.  18'J2;  Ph.D.  1S93).  Rose- 
water  was  fellow  in  political  science  at  Columbia 
University  during  tlie  year  1892-9::!.  He  entered 
Journalism  by  joining  the  staff  of  "The  Omaha  I5ee  " 
in  1893,  becoming  managing  editor  of  that  paper  two 
years  later.  In  1896  he  wasappointed  regent  of  llic 
Nebraska  State  University.  In  1893  he  produced 
"Special  Assessments:  A  Study  in  ilunicipal  Fi- 
nance," and  sub.secjuently  contributed  to  "  Palgrave's 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  to  "Historic 
Towns  of  the  Western  States,"  and  to  the  "New 
Encyclopa'dia  Britannica  "  (1903).  Uosewater  is  a 
member  of  several  national  associations  and  societies, 
and  of  the  Kepublicau  state  and  executive  commit- 
tees of  Nebraska. 

A  F.   II.   V. 

ROSH.     See  AsnER  hex  Jeiiiel. 

ROSH  HA-SHANAH.     See  New-Year. 

ROSH  HA-SHANAH  :  Eighth  treatise  of  the 
order  Mn'etl ;  it  contains  (1)  the  most  important  rules 
concerning  tlie  calendar  year  togetlier  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  inauguration  of  the  months  by  the 
nasi  and  ab  bet  din :  (2)  laws  on  the  form  and  use  of 
the  shofar  and  on  the  service  during  the  Posh  ha- 
Shanah  feast. 

The  old  numerical  Mishnah  commences  with  an 
account  of  the  four  beginnings  of  the  religious  and 
tlie  civil  year  (i.  1):  itspcaksof  the  four  judgment- 
days  of  the  pilgrim  festivals  and  l{osh  ha-Sha- 
nah  (i.  2);  of  the  si.\  months  in  whicli 
Contents,  the  messengers  of  the  Sanhcdrin  an- 
nounce the  month  (i.  3):  of  the  two 
months  the  beginnings  of  which  witnesses  announce 
to  the  Sanhedrin  even  on  the  Sabbath  (i.  4),  and 
even  if  the  moon  is  visible  to  every  one  (i.  5);  Ga- 
maliel even  sent  on  the  Sabbath  for  forty  jjairs  of 
witnesses  from  a  distance  (i.  6) :  when  father  and  son 
(who  as  relatives  may  otherwise  not  witness  to- 
gether) behold  the  new  moon  they  must  set  out 
for  the  bet  din  (i.  7),  since  they  do  not  absolutely 
belong  to  those  that  are  legally  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pose (i.  8).  The  weak  and  sick  are  borne  on  litters, 
and  are  protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  Sad- 
ducees;  the}'  must  be  provided  with  food,  for  wit- 
nesses are  bound  to  joinney  even  on  the  Sabbath 
(i.  9).  Others  went  along  to  identify  the  unknown 
(ii.  1).  In  olden  times  bonfire-signals  on  the  moun- 
tains announced  to  all  as  far  as  Babylon  that  the 
month  had  been  sanctified.  The  custom  of  having 
witnesses  and  messengers  was  introduced  after  the 
Sadducees  had  attempted  to  practise  deccjition  (ii. 
2,  3,  4). 

The  large  court  called  "  Bet  Ya'azek  "  was  the  as- 
sembly-idace  for  the  witnesses  (ii.  Ti):  bountiful  re- 
pasts awaited  them,  and  dispensations  from  the  Law 
were  granted  to  themfii.  <i):  the  tir.st  pair  of  witnesses 
was  questioned  separately  concerning  the  appearance 
of   the  moon,  and  other  witnesses  cursorily  (ii.  7). 


Then  the  ab  bet  din  called  out  to  a  large  assembly, 
"Sanctified!"  all  the  people  crying  out  aloud  after 
him  (ii.  8).  Gamaliel  II.  had  lepresentations  of  the 
moon  winch  he  showed  to  the  witnes.ses.  Once  there 
arose  a  dispute  between  hi;ii  and  Joshua  regarding 
the  Tishri  moon  ;  tlie  latter,  in  obedience  to  the  nasi, 
came  on  foot  to  .lamnia  on  the  day  which  he  had 
calculated  to  be  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  two 
scholars  made  peace  (iii.).  There  were  various  ob- 
stacles to  the  sanctitication  of  the  months,  as  when 
time  was  lacking  for  the  ceremony,  or  when  there 
were  no  witnesses  i)re.sent  before  the  bet  din.  In 
the  first  case  the  following  day  became  the  new 
moon;  in  the  second  case  the  bet  din  alone  per- 
formed the  sanctitication. 

The  Mishnali  treats  also  of  the  sliofar  (iii.  2);  the 

horn  of  the  cow  may  not  be  used  (iii.  3);  the  form  of 

the  trumpet  for  liosh  ha-Shanah.  the 

The  fast-day,   and    Yobel    is    determined 

Shofar.       (iii.  5);  injuries  to  the  sliofar  and  the 

remedies  are  indicated  (iii.  C);  in  times 

of  danger  the  people  that  pray  assemble  in  pits  and 

caves  (iii.  7) ;  they  pass  the  house  of  worship  only  on 

the  outside  while  the  trumpets  sound  (iii.  8);  they 

are  exhorted  to  be  firm  by  lieing  reminded  of  .Mo.ses' 

uplifted  hands  in  the  war  with  the  Anialekiles.     In 

such  times  the  deaf-mutes,  in.sane,  and  children  are 

legally  unfit  for  blowing  the  trum])cts. 

Even  if  the  festival  fell  on  the  Sabbath.  Johanan 
ben  Zakkai  had  the  trumpets  blown  at  Jamni;i,  while 
at  one  time  this  was  done  only  in  the  Tenii)le  and  the 
surrounding  places  (iv.  1);  he  also  fixed  the  lulab 
outside  of  the  Temple  for  seven  ilays,  and  forbade 
the  eating  of  new  grain  on  the  second  day  of  Pass- 
over (iv.  2);  he  extended  the  time  for  examining 
witnesses  until  the  evening,  and  had  them  come  lo 
Jamnia  even  in  the  absence  of  the  ab  bet  din  (iv.  3). 
The  Mishnah  then  treats  of  the  order  of  the  prayers 
(iv.  4).  of  the  succession  of  the  ilalkuyot,  Zikrouot, 
and  Shoferol,  of  the  Bible  sentences  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Providence,  and  the  trumpet-call 
of  the  future  (iv.  5).  and  of  the  leader  in  prayer  and 
his  relation  to  the  tekiali  (iv.  G) ;  descriptions  of  the 
festival  are  given  in  reference  to  the  shofar  (iv.  7); 
then  follows  the  order  of  the  traditional  trumpet- 
sounds  (iv.  8);  and  remarks  on  the  duties  of  the 
leader  in  prayer  and  of  the  congregation  close  the 
treatise  (iv.  9). 

Curious  as  is  the   order  of  subjects  followed  in 
this    treatise,  in    which    several    mishnaic    sources 
have  been   combined,  the  Tosefta   follows   it,  add- 
ing   comments    that   form    the   basis 
The  of     the    Gemara    in    both    Talniuds. 

Tosefta.  The  contents  of  the  Mishnah  with 
the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
Tosefta  are  as  follows:  General  calendar  for  the 
year,  i.  l-4  =  Tosef.  i.  1-13.  Regulations  concerning 
the  months'  witnesses,  i.  5-ii.  1  (connecting  with 
i.  4)  =  Tosef.  i.  lo-ii.  1  (abbreviated).  Historical 
matter  regarding  fire-signals  and  messengers  and 
their  reception  on  the  Sabbath,  ii.  2-6  =  To.sef. 
ii.  2  (abbreviated).  The  continuation  of  the  laws 
of  ii.  1  concerning  witnesses  (ii.  7.  8),  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses,  and  the  sanctification  of  the 
months  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  Tosefta.  His- 
torical data    ccmccrning  Gamaliel  and  the  dispute 
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with  Joshua,  ii.  8-9  -  Tosef.  ii.  3  (a  mere^  final 
seuteiKc).  CoDtiiiuation  of  the  laws  of  ii.  7  con- 
ciTiiiiig  witnesses,  iii.  1  =  Tosef.  iii.  1,2.  Regula- 
tions, rcijaiding  the  shofar  and  its  use,  iii.  2-5  =  To- 
sef. iii.  3-6a.  Hagsadic  sentence  on  devotion  =  To- 
sef. iii.  Gl).  Final  remarlis  on  the  shofar  and  on  its 
obligations,  iii.  (lend  =  Tosef.  iv.  1.  Ordinances  of 
Johanan  l)en  Zaldiai  conrerning  Kosh  lia-Shanahand 
tlioSal)t)ath,  and  other  mailers  -  Tosef.  iv.  2.  Order 
of  worship,  iv.  .5-eud  =  Tosef.  iv.  4-end.  Mislinah 
ii.  7  seems  to  liave  been  transposed  according  to 
T<isi'f.  iv.  3.  but  it  belongs  there  according  to  its 
contents. 

In  (pioling  many  of  Gamaliel's  ordinances  tlie 
Mishnali  empliasizcs  the  aulliority  of  the  patriarclial 
house  l)y  recounting  the  disj)ute  between  tlie  patri- 
arcli  and  his  deputy  Joshua  and  showing  how  the 
latter  was  forced  to  yield.  The  Tosefta  omits  the 
ordinances  of  Gamaliel  and  of  Johanau  ben  Zakkai, 
and  the  dispute  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  school- 
house,  nor  does  it  mention  anything  of  the  power  of 
any  lannaitic  dignitary  ;  the  Tosefta  is  here  a  product 
of  thclimeof  tlieAmoraim.  Tliedignity  of  the  nasi 
is  n<it  emphasized,  because  acumen  and  scholarsliip 
prevailed  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  there  was  no  de- 
sire to  let  old  precedences  (see  'Eduyot)  come  to  the 
fore  again.  Even  the  Mishnali  contains  some  ad- 
ditions from  the  time  of  the  Amoraim  (see,  for  ex- 
ample, iv.  3,  where  a  gap  must  be  filled  from  the 
Tosefta). 

Buii.innRAPIIV  :  M.  Rawicz,  Iliifh  Hnslimm  (tran.sl.i.  Fr.itik- 
fcin-on-tlic'-Miiln,  issii;  J.  ll.  Guininin.  Rnxh  Iliisli'iim 
Criirnlniiisflii'  StutUftW.  pp.  31-74.  179-21-10.  rtri'.lil.  Is'.K); 
Zui'kt'riimnn.  Mittfrittlkn  zum  Euhrnrf  ikr  .iitjii<lisili<  ii 
Zi  itireltiuniii,  I!ri".liiii.  \>^~',  Rosenthal,  Vehcr  (kn  Zn- 
sammeutuiuij  d>r  MhrJtmi,  i.  26  3S,  7(1  71 ;  Scheiuin,  Die 
Si-liittt  in  Jitniniii,  l.i'l[t>lr.  187'J. 

w.   11  L.  A.  R. 

BOSH  YESHIBAH.     See  YEsniB.\ii. 

KOSIN,  DAVID:  German  theologian:  born  at 
Rosenberg,  Sih'siii.  May  27,  1833;  died -at  Breslau 
Dec.  31,  1894.  Having  received  his  early  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  in  his  native 
town,  he  attended  the  yeshibah  of  Kempen,  of  Mys- 
lowilz  (under  David  Deulsch),  and  of  Prague  (under 
Hapoporl);  but,  wishing  to  receive  a  regular  school 
education,  lie  went  to  Breslau,  where  he  entered  tlio 
gynmasium,  and  graduated  in  1846.  He  continued 
his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle 
(Ph.D.  18ol)  and  passed  his  examination  as  teacher 
for  the  gymnasium.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  taught 
in  v;irious  private  schools,  until  Michael  Sachs,  with 
whom  he  was  always  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, ajipoinled  him  |irineipal  of  the  religious  school 
wliich  had  been  opened  in  that  city  in  18o4.  At  the 
Siime  time  Rosin  gave  religious  instruction  to  the 
students  of  the  Jewish  normal  school.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  JI.  Joel's  successor  as  professor  of 
homiletics,  e.xegetical  literature,  and  Midrash  at  the 
rabliinical  .seminary  in  Breslau,  which  position  he 
held  till  his  death. 

Rosin  was  the  author  of:  "  Abschiedswort :  Be- 
richto  fiber  die.Jiidische  Religionsschule,"  Berlin, 
1800;  "Ein  Compendium  der  Jiidischen  Gcselze.s- 
kunde  aus  dem  14.  Jahrhunderl,"  Breslau,  1871  (on 
the  "Sefer  ha-Hinnuk  ");  "Elhik  des  Maimonidcs," 
if>.  1876:  "Samuel  ben  Me'fr  als  Schrifterklarer,"  th. 
1880;  '•  Reime  und  Gediehte  des  Abraham  ihn  Esra," 


in  5  parts,  ib.  1885-94  (Ilm  Ezra's  poems  with  vo- 
calized text  and  German  transl.  in  rime).  He  edited 
Michael  Sachs'  .sermons  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1807),  and 
Samuel  ben  Mc'i'r's  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
with  a  Hebrew  introduction,  Breslau,  1881.  An 
cssaj'  of  Rosin's  on  the  jiliilosoiihy  of  Abraham  ibn 
Ezra  was  edited  after  his  death  by  his  devoted  pupil 
David  Kaufmann  and  published  in  the  "Moiiats- 
sehrift "(vols,  xlii.-xliii.),  to  which  magazine  Rosin 
occasionally  contributed. 

While  not  a  voluminous  writer  and  original 
thinker.  Rosin  did  his  literary  work  with  an  exem- 
jdarv  accuracy  of  detail  and  iu  perfect  sympathy 
with  liissidiject.  To  his  numerous  disciples  he  was 
a  kind  friend  and  adviser.  In  his  religious  attitude 
he  was  strict!}'  conservative,  a  true  disciple  of  Michael 
Sachs  (whose  admirer  he  was);  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  broad-minded  and  tolerant  of  the  opinions 
of  othi'i'S.  Ilis  only  son,  Heinrich  Rosin,  is  profes.sor 
of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Another 
Heinrich  Rosix,  professor  in  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Freiburg-iin-liici.sgau,  is  his 
ne])liew. 

[iiDi.iocRAriiv  :  Dehnrali,  .Tune  1.'),  IS!).'!,  and  Jan.  24,  1895; 
Allii.  Ziit.dfxJwl.  June  2,  1893,  anil  Jan.  11,  1H9,5;  Jahres- 
Itcricht  di's  JVnli:sch-T}i€ohiijisi'lien  Seminars  Frilnhelscher 
Stiftuny,  Breslau,  189.5;  Brann,  Gaicli.  ilcs  JUtli.iclien  Tluii- 
liiUisdien  Seminars  in  Breslau,  pp.  98-99, 115,  Breslau,  1904. 
s  D. 

ROSIN,  HEINRICH:  German  jurist;  born  at 
Breslau  Sejit.  14,  18.j5.  In  1880  he  established  him- 
self as  ijrivat-docent  in  the  law  department  of  the 
Breslau  University,  hut,  receiving  a  call  from  the 
University  of  Freiburg  as  assistant  professor  three 
years  later,  he  accepted  it,  and  subsequently  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  the  same  insti- 
tution. 

Among  the  works  of  Rosin  are  the  following: 
"  Der  Begriff  der  Schwcrtmagen  in  den  Rechts- 
biicliern  des  i\littelaltcrs "  (Breslau,  1877);  "Die 
Formvorschriften  fi'ir  die  Veriiusserungsgescliilfte 
der  Frauen  nach  Langobardischem  Reclit"  (1880); 
"  Das  Polizeiverordnungsrecht  in  Preusseu  "  (1883); 
"  Das  Recht  der  Oeflentliclien  Geuossensehaft  "  (Frei- 
burg. 1886);  "DasRcclit  der  Arbeitsversicherung  " 
(Berlin,  1893-93);  "Minoritiitenvertretung  und  Pro- 
portionalwahlcn  "  (1893);  "Grundzlige  ciner  Allge- 
nieinen  Staatslehre  nach  den  Politisclieii  Reden  and 
Sehriftstucken  des  Ft'irsten  Bismarck"  (.Munich, 
1«98). 

BiBi.ior.KAPiiY:   Mci/crs  Knnvcrsatinns-Lij-ilidn    (new  eili- 
tlim). 
s.  J.  Go. 

ROSIN,  HEINRICH  :  German  physician  ;  born 
at  Berlin  Aug.  38,  ls(i3;  son  of  David  Rosix.  He 
studied  at  Breslau  and  Freiburg  (M.D.  1887),  and 
in  1888  became  assistant  to  Rosenbach  at  the  Aller- 
heiligcn  Hospital.  In  1893  he  went  to  Berlin  as  as- 
sistant to  Senator  at  the  general  dispensary,  and  in 
18y6  was  admitted  to  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
Berlin  University  as  privat-docent.  Ho  received 
the  title  of  professor  in  1902;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  opened  a  private  dispensary. 

Rosin  is  a  prolific  -writer.  He  has  contributed 
about  100  es.says,  especially  on  clinical  medicine, 
chemical  medicine,  and  microscopy,  to  the  pro- 
fessional journals.  He  is  a  collaborator  on  Eu- 
lenburg's      "  Realencyclopildie      der     Gesainmten 
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Hcilkunck-,"  "  Eucydopiidisclie  Jalirbucher  der 
(Icsiuumten  Ilfilkuiidc,"  Dnischc's  "  Bibliotlick 
MLdidnisclicr  Wisscnscliaften,"  Licbreicli's  "Eu- 
cvclopiidie  del-  Tlierapie,"  etc.  He  litis  jiublislicd, 
with  Elirlicli,  Wtigcit,  Krsiusc,  and  Jlossf,  tbe 
"Eiicyclnpiidie  dcr  Mikroscopiseheu  Tedinik." 

Uosiu  is  a  niemlier  of  tlie  Veroin  fiii-  Jiidisdic  Ge- 
scliidite  viiid  Littratur,  and  lias  evinced  an  active 
interest  in  the  Jewish  atlairs  of  the  German  capital. 

s.  F.  T.   II. 

ROSNOSKY,  ISAAC:  American  nierehantand 
coiiiiiuinal  worker;  Imrn  at  Woll.stein,  Prussia,  Xov. 
6,  1840;  sou  of  Henry  and  Zelda  Uosnosky.  lie 
went  to  Boston,  JIass.,  as  a  boy  and  engaged  in 
business.  He  was  elected  to  the  Boston  coninion 
council  as  a  Democrat  in  1878,  and  as  an  Independ- 
ent in  1879.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  in  1880  and  from  1891  to  1894, 
being  the  first  Jew  to  be  elected  to  either  branch  of 
the  legislature.  Twice  he  was  a  delegate  to  na- 
tional Democratic  conventions;  and  he  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair.  It  was  largely 
through  liis  efforts  that  the  Carney  (Catholic)  Hos- 
pital fund  of  SIO.OOO  was  raised. 

Uosnosky  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-three  years 
(since  1882)  president  of  Temjde  Oliabei  Shalom, 
the  oldest  Hebrew  congregation  in  Boston.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  Past  Presidents  of 
the  I.  O.  B.  B. 
Bibliography:  SolDuaon  Bchlndlrr,  Israelites  in  Boston^  iii. 

A.  .].   Leb. 

ROSSI,     AZARIAH     BEN     MOSES    DEI: 

Italian  physician  and  scholar;  born  at  iMantua  in 
1513  or  1514;  died  in  1578.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  Jewish  family  which,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion, was  brought  liy  Titus  from  Jerusalem.  Com- 
bining an  insatiable  desire  for  learning  with  re- 
markable mental  power,  Dei  Rossi  early  in  life 
became  e.xceiitionally  proficient  in  Hebrew,  Latin, 
and  Italian  literature.  He  studied  simultaneously 
medicine,  archeology,  history,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  and  Christian  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
When  about  the  age  of  thirty  he  married  and  settled 
for  a  time  at  Ferrara.  Later  he  is  found  at  Ancona, 
Bologna,  Sabbiouetta,  and  again  at  Ferrara.  In  1571 
a  terrible  earthquake  visited  the  last-named  city  and 
caiLsed  the  death  of  about  "200  per.sons.  The  house 
in  which  Dei  Rossi  lived  was  partly  destroyed;  but 
it   happened   that  at  the  moment  he 

Earth-  and  his  wife  were  in  their  daughter's 
quake  at     room,     which     remained     uninjured. 

Ferrara,  During  the  disturbances  consequent 
1571.  upon  the  earthquake  Dei  Rossi  lived 
in  an  outlying  village,  where  he  was 
thrown  into  association  with  a  Christian  scholar, 
who  asked  him  if  tliere  existed  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  the  "Letter  of  Aristeas. "  Dei  Rossi  answered  in 
the  negative,  but  in  twenty  days  he  jirepared  the 
desired  translation,  which  he  entitled  "  Hadrat  Ze- 
kcnim."  His  account  of  the  eartlu|uake,  written 
shortly  after,  is  entitled  "  Kol  Eloliim  "  ;  lie  regarded 
the  earthquake  as  a  visitation  of  God,  and  not 
merely  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 

Dei  Rossi's  great  work,  ".Me'or  'Enaj'im  "  (Man- 
tua, 1573-75;  Berlin,  1794;  Vienna,  1829;  Wilna, 
1803-G6),  includes  the  two  works  already  mentioned 


and  a  third  ettitled  "Imre  Binali."  The  latter  is 
divided  into  four  parts;  the  first  jiart  contains  a  sur- 
vey of  tiie  Jewish  race  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple,  narrates  the  origin  of  the  Sejituagint,  points 
out  the  contradictions  between  some  of  the  beliefs 
of  the  Talmudists  and  the  jtroved  results  of  scien- 
lilic  research,  records  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  col- 
onies in  Alexandria  and  Cyrene,  chronicles  the  wars 

of  Bar  Kokba  against  the  Romans, 
His"Me"or  etc.  Dei  Rossi  quotes  from  the  wri- 
'Enayim."    lings  of  Pliilo,  whose  orthodoxy  he 

questions.  He  criticizes  him  for  hav- 
ing allegorized  Biblical  narratives  of  facts,  and 
points  out  that  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  never 
gives  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Biblical 
text. 

In  the  second  part  Dei  Rossi  criticizes  a  number 
of  the  assertions  of  the  Talmudists  (many  of  his 
criticisms  being  repeated  by  later  commentators),  and 
gives  explanations  of  various  haggadic  iiassages 
which  can  not  be  taken  literally  (as,  for  instance, 
the  haggadah  which  attributes  the  death  of  Titus 
to  a  gnat  which  entered  his  Iirain  while  he  was  re- 
turning to  Rome).  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  a 
study  of  JewLsh  chronology  and  translations  from 
the  writings  of  Pliilo,  Josephus,  and  others,  with 
commentaries.  The  fourth  part  deals  with  Jewish 
archeology,  describing  the  shapes  of  the  juiestly 
garments  and  the  glory  fif  the  Second  Temple,  and 
giving  the  history  of  Queen  Helen  and  her  two 
sons. 

It  is  greatly  to  Dei  Rossi's  credit  that  he  followed 
scientific  methods  of  inquiry  in  his  work  and  did 
not  rely  upon  tradition.  But  this  way  of  dealing 
with  subjects  which  the  multitude  reverenced  as 
sacred  called  forth  many  criticisms  (jn  the  jiart  of 
his  contemporaries.     Prominent  among  his  critics 

were  Jloses  Pi-ovenral  of  Mantua  (to 

Attitude  of  whom   Dei  Rossi  had   submitted   his 

His  work  in  manuscript),  I.saac  Finzi  of 

Contempo-    Pesaro,    and   David   Proven(;al,    who 

raries.        endeavored    to    defend    Philo.      Dei 

Rossi  appended  to  some  copies  of  the 
"Me'or  'Enayim"  an  answer  to  the  ciitidsms  of 
Moses  Proveni^al.  and  a  dissertation  entitled  "Zedek 
'Olamim,"  in  which  latter  he  refuted  the  arguments 
of  Isaac  Finzi.  Later  he  wrote  a  special  work  en- 
titled "Mazref  ha-Kesef  "  (published  by  Filipowski 
at  Edinburgh,  1854,  and  included  by  Ziinz  in  the 
Wilna  edition  of  the  "  Jle'or''),  in  which  he  defended 
his  "  Verne  'Olam  "  against  its  critics.  Dei  Rossi, 
hovi-ever,  had  to  contend  not  only  with  imjiartial 
critics,  but  with  the  attacks  of  fanatics  who  consid- 
ered his  "Me'or  'Enayim  "  as  a  heretical  work.  Jo- 
seph Caro  ccniimissioned  Elisha  Gallieo  to  draw  up 
a  decree  to  be  distributed  amcmg  all  Jews,  ordering 
that  the  "  Me'or  Enayim  "  be  burned.  But,  Joseph 
Caro  dying  before  it  was  ready  for  him  to  sign,  tin? 
decree  was  not  inomulgated,  and  the  rabbis  of  Jlan- 
tua  contented  themselves  with  forbidding  the  read- 
ing of  the  work  by  Jews  under  twenly-tive  years  of 
age. 

The '■  Me'or 'Enayim  "  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  Christian  Hebraists,  who  translated  parts  of 
it  into  Latin  :  Bartoloeci  translated  di.  ix.  and  .vxii., 
in   his  "Bibliotheca   Magna  IJabbinica";   Bochart, 
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cli.  xvi.  ami  xxi.,  in  liis  "  Hierozoicon "  (Leyden, 
17I2i:  IJiixtiiif.  til.  ix.,  xlii.,  and  lix.,  in  his  -'Trac- 
tiilus  de  Aniiiiiiitate  Piinctonim"  (Basel,  1648); 
iV/fwi,  (ii.  1.  and  Ix.,  in  Ins  translation  of  the  "Cu- 
zari  "  ((7<.  1660) ;  iikm.  cli.  hi.  and  Iviii.,  in  his  "  Dis- 
siTlatiodc  Lftlcris  Mebraicis"  ((*.  1662);  Hottinger, 
eh.  hi.,  in  his  "Cippi  Hebra-i"  (II^-it'<'"«'rS.  1662); 
Mcver,  cli.  viii.,  xiv.,  and  xix.,  in  his  vt-rsion  of  the 
"Si'diT  ■Olani"  (Amsterdani,  1699);  Morin,  cli.  iii., 
v..  vii..  viii..  ix.,  xix..  xx.,  and  xh-iii.,  inhis"Ex- 
crcilaliiau-s  Bil)lica  "  (Paris.  1638) ;  Van  Dale.  ch.  \x., 
in  his  "Dissi-rlatio  Super  Aristeam "  (Ainstcrdam, 
170S);  Voisiii,  eh.  ii.,  viii..xv..  xvi..  xxii.,  xlv..  Ii.. 
Ivi.,  Ivii..  and  lix..  in  his  edition  of  Haymund  Martin's 
••I'ujxioKidei  "(Paris.  1651);  Voorst,  eh.  xxiii.,  xxv., 
.\xxiji..  ami  xxxv.,  in  his  translation  of  tlie  "Zeniah 
I>:ivvid"  (Lcydcn,  1644)-  (^"''-  xvi.  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Raphall  ("Hebrew  Review 
and  >Iaga/.ine,"  ii.  170),  and  cli.  Ix.  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Isaiah  (London,  1S3.5). 

Dei  Hossi  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems 
(Venice,  n.d.),  among  which  are  several  of  a  litur- 
gical character. 

BrBLiOfiRAPllv:  De  Rossi,  Diji'inaii".  p.  2.S0;  Zunz.in&ifm 
111  mill.  V.  llll-l:).'*,  vll.  lia-lil;  Rapoport.  ili.  v.  lhi)-WZ; 
Slelnschnelder,  Cat.  Uiidl.  col.  747;  Just,  Gcvh.  de:<  Jmlen- 
tliiimn  mill  .^limr  Seklcii.  111.  V£i;  Gnitz,  (jtvch.  Ix.  4(B  et 
»«</.;  Zunz.  lAteraturgesch.  p.  417;  Uinsburg,  Lcvita's  ilas- 
Kiiri:th  hu-MU'inorcth.  p.  .52. 
.1.  I.  Brt. 

KOSSI,  GIOVANNI  BERNARDO  DE:  Ital- 
ian Christian  Hebraist;  born  Oct.  2.i,  1742,  in  Castel- 
luiovo;  died  in  Parma  March.  1831.  He  studied 
in  Ivrea  and  Turin.  In  Oct.,  1769,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Parma,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of 
Hebrew  study  was  luiblislied  in  1769  at  Turin.  De 
Hossi  devoted  himself  to  three  chief  lines  of  inves- 
tigalion — typographical,  bibliograpliical,  and  text- 
crili<al.  Intluenced  by  the  example  of  Kennicott, 
he  determined  on  the  collection  of  the  variant  read- 
ings of  tlieOld  Testament,  and  for  that  purpose  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  manuscripts  and  old  prints. 
In  order  to  determine  their  bibliograpliical  position 
he  undertook  a  critical  study  of  the  annals  of  lie- 
brew  typography,  beginning  with  a  special  prelim- 
inary disquisition  in  1776.  and  dealing  with  the 
presses  of  Ferrara  (Parma,  1780),  Sabbionetta  (Er- 
langen.  1783).  and.  later,  Cremona  (Parma.  1808), 
as  jireparatory  to  his  two  great  works,  "Annales 
Hebr.eo-Typographici  "  (Parma,  179.5,  sec.  xv.)and 
-Annales  Hebneo-Typographiei  ab  1.501  ad  1.540" 
(Parma,  1799).  This  formeil  the  foundation  of  his 
serious  study  of  the  early  history  of  Hebrew  print- 
ing (see  I.NCUN.\nrLA).  In  connection  with  this 
work  he  drew  up  a  "  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori 
Ebrei  e  dello  Loro  Opere  "  (Parma,  1803;  German 
translation  by  Hamberger,  Leipsie,  1839),  in  which 
he  summed  tip  in  alpliabeiieal  order  the  bibliograph- 
ical notices  eonUiined  in  Wolf,  and.  among  other 
things,  tixed  the  year  of  Rashi's  birth  ;  and  he  also 
published  a  catalogues  of  his  own  manuscripts  (1803) 
anil  books  (18 12).  All  thesestudies  were  in  a  measure 
preparatory  and  subsidiary  to  his  "Varia;  Lectiones 
Veteris  Testamenti"  (Parma,  1784-88).  still  the  most 


complete  collection  of  variants  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  tlie  Old  Testament.  In  order  to  compile  it  he 
visited  all  the  chief  libraries  of  Italy,  and  through  its 
compilation  he  obtained  the  knighthood  of  St.  George 
at  the  court  of  Parma  and  seductive  otTers  from 
Pavia,  JIadrid.  and  Rome.  As  examples  of  the  use 
of  his  work  he  issued  a  specimen  of  the  Targum 
on  Esther  (Rome.  1782;  2d  ed.,  revised.  Tiibingen, 
1783).  He  was  also  interested  in  the  polemics  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  wrote  on  this  subject 
his  "  Delia  Vana  Aspettazione  di'gli  Ebrei  del  I^oio 
Re  Messia  "  (Parma,  1773),  which  he  defended  in  a 
pamphlet  two  years  later;  and  he  further  published 
a  list  of  antichristian  writers.  "  Bibliotheca  Judaica 
Anticliristiana"  (Parma,  1800).  A  select  Hebrew 
lexicon,  in  which  he  utilized  Parhon's  work  (Parma, 
1805),  and  an  introduction  to  Hebrew  (ih.  1815)  con- 
clude the  list  of  those  of  his  works  which  are  of 
special  Jewish  interest. 

Bibliography:  A'icko  Enciclopedia  Italiana:  .Steiusclmel- 
(ler,  fnl.  Umll.  s.v. 
T.  J. 

ROSSI,  MOSES  BEN  JEKTJTHIEL  DE  :  Ro- 
man rabbiof  tlie  fourteeiithceiitury.  Between  1373 
and  1390  he  wrote  a  compendium  of  Jewish  rites, 
entitled  "  Sefer  ha-Tadir,"  which  he  intended  to 
serve  as  a  manual  both  for  daily  use  and  for  the 
synagogue.  This  work  lacks  depth  of  thought  and 
originality,  and  has  therefore  had  little  influence  on 
or  consideration  from  the  Poskim.  It  is  full  of  the 
prejudices  and  suiierstitious  of  the  age,  treating  of 
astrology,  prophecies,  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  similar  subjects.  Its  chief  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  mere  ritual  laws,  but  introduces  also  maxims 
of  morality,  homilies,  philosophical  questions,  and 
hygienic  precepts.  The  secontl  portion  is  a  collec- 
tion of  treatises  and  responsa  of  the  author  and  of 
other  scholars.  In  addition  to  the  "  Sefer  ha-Tadir," 
Moses  ben  Jekuthiel  is  the  author  of  a  hymn  for 
the  use  of  synagogues,  commencing  "  Mesliok  iia  El 
Hasdeka." 

rUBLlor.UAPiiv  ;  Dukes,  in  Orient.  latH,  x.488;  Gudemann, 
GcKch.  ii.  in.i;  Steinsrtineider.  Hf(»)-  BiW.  18ti3,  p.  93,  note 
2;  Vojrelsteiii  and  Rieger,  Gcticli.iler  Juden  in  Rum,  i.  451; 
Zunz,  .S.  i:  p.  .5111. 

s.  r.  c. 

ROSSI,  SOLOMON:  Rabbi  and  composer; 
lived  in  Mantua  iluriiig  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  came  from  an  old  Mantua  famih'  in  which  the 
traditional  belief  had  been  preserved  that  its  ances- 
tors had  been  taken  as  prisoners  to  Rome  under 
Titus  and  Vespasian.  In  1.587  Rossi  was  engaged 
as  musician  and  singer  at  the  ducal  court  of  Vin- 
cenze  I.  of  Mantua,  where  his  sister  Europa  was  em- 
ployed as  a  singer.  That  Rossi  stood  in  high  favor 
at  this  cinirt  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
allowed  to  appear  in  public  without  the  yellow 
badge  which  other  Mantua  Jews  were  at  that  time 
obliged  to  wear. 

Rossi  was  a  skilled  contrapuntist,  and  he  worked 
assiduously  to  compose  synagogal  music  with  which 
the  old  sacred  melodies  of  Zion  might  be  harmoni- 
ously combined.  His  "  Ha-Shirim  Asher  li-Shelo- 
moh"  (Venice,  1622)  gives  evidence  of  the  success 
he  attained ;   and  it  has  been  said  that  Leon  of  Mo- 
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DE>-\  and  other  Italian  rabbis  were  influenced  by 
Rossi  when  they  issued  their  letter  (1605)  authorizing 
the  introduction  into  the  synagogue  of  niensurate 
and  polyphonic  music. 

Rossi's  other  compositions  comprised  chiefly  re- 
ligious poems,  hymns,  and  madrigals;  he  wrote  also 
a  musical  drama  entitled  "  Jladdalena."  Several  of 
his  poems  were  dedicated  to  persons  of  princely 
rank.  It  is  likely  that  Rossi  in  1612  was  the  leader 
of  ii  Jewish  band  of  singers,  and  likewise  of  a  the- 
atrical company. 

BIBLIOCKAPHV  :  S.  ;>aumbourg.  Hn-Shirim  Asherli-Shelnmnh, 
Canliiiiic.-:  lie  Sahimijii  Rum,  Hehreo,  Paris,  1»77;  Adolph 
Kotiut.  Bi:rVihmte  li^raeUtische  Miinner  uuti  Fraueu.p.Hl; 
Ed.  Btrnbaiira,  Jlidi.-^che  ilusiker  am  Hofc  voii  ^IalUua 
J.--i-'-J<;,'v,  \lenna.  1893. 
i>.  F.  C. 

KOSSIENA  (ROSSIENY):  Districtcity  in  the 
government  of  Kovnn,  Russia.  It  had  a  prosperous 
Jewish  community  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  was  a  center  of  Haskalaii,  or  pro- 
gressive ideas,  when  Abraham  Mapu  lived  there 
(1837-44).  He  lovingly  recalls  the  time  when  he 
met  kindred  spirits  like  Senior  Sachs,  Shapiro, 
Emanuel  Soloweitschik,  and  Marcus  Wolpert  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  Wolfsohn  (letter  appended  to  vol. 
ii.  of  "'Ayit  Zabua',"  partly  translate<l  by  Rebecca 
Altman  in  "  The  First  Hebrew  Xovel,"  in  "  The  Xew 
Era  Illustrated  Jlagazine."  Dec,  1904).  But  most 
of  the  men  who  were  animated  by  progressive  ideas 
left  Rossiena  for  more  promising  fields  of  activity  in 
larger  cities,  and  a  fire  which  almost  totally  des- 
troyed the  city  in  1865  and  the  hard  times  which 
followed  the  brief  period  of  revival  in  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  contributed  to  the  city's 
decline.  In  1866  Rossiena  possessed  10,579  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  8,390  were  Jews.  A  visitor  to  the 
city  in  1875  ("Ha-Shahar,"  vi.  79)  found  there  but 
little  of  its  former  prosperity  and  culture.  By  1897 
the  entire  population  had  dwindled  to  7.455,  "  mostl}' 
Jews."  The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  wood 
and  grain  for  export:  but  the  grain-export  business 
of  Russia  has  been  almost  totally  ruined  by  the  latest 
commercial  treaties  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
and  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  grain-dealers  is  now 
worse  than  ever. 

The  following  have  held  the  rabbinate  of  Rossiena: 
Nathan  Xate  Riibinowitz  (c.  1775):  Nathan's  scm 
Dob  Bar  Rabinowitz  :  Moses  Zeitlin  (f.  184.5) ;  Abra- 
ham Abele  Jaffe  ("of  Rossiena  and  district":  1872): 
Alexander  Moses  Lapidoth  (b.  Feb.  27,  1819:  a  pupil 
of  Israel  Lipkin  [.Salanter]  and  formerly  rabbi  of 
Yanova;  has  held  office  since  about  1880).  The  best 
known  of  the  modern  Hebrew  scholars  who  were 
lirought  up  in  Rossiena  is  probably  Aryeh  Lob  Gor- 
don (born  in  Kelmy  1844;  now  a  resident  of  Wilna), 
authorof  •'Mi.shpcteha-Lashon  Ibrit"  (Wilna,  1874), 
on  Hebrew  grammar,  and  several  minor  works. 

The  district  of  Rossiena,  exclusive  of  the  city,  had 
in  1897  a  total  population  of  221.731,  of  whom  17.000 
were  Jews. 

BlBLior.R,\PHY:    Brainin.  ^IhrdJiom  Mapu.  pp.  36.  4i>.  Piotr- 
how.  1900:  Eutzild'iiiriiichcski  Sluvar.  s.v.:  Efrati,  Dur  itf- 
Dorshau;  p.tU,  Wilna,  1889;  Eisenstadt, Dfir  Ralihanaic  lie- 
Snferaw.  p.  ST,  Warsaw,  1895;  Ha-Maogid.  ii.  43. 
H.  R.  P.    Wl. 

BOSTOCK.     See  Mecklenburg. 


ROSTOF  :  Russian  fortified  commercial  and  man- 
ufacluiing  town  on  the  Don:  formerly  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Yekaterinoslaf ;  since  1888  included  in 
the  district  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Jews  settled  there 
about  1827,  and  their  number  grew  with  the  city's 
increasing  importance  as  a  commercial  center.  A 
large  synagogue  and  a  bet  ha-niidrash  were  erected 
in  1842;  the  foundations  <if  H  new  bet  lia-rnidra.sb 
were  laid  in  1863;  and  the  synagogue  Poale  Zedelf 
was  founded  in  1886.  In  the  days  of  the  liberal 
Alexander  II.  the  Jews  Jiad  several  of  their  own 
representatives  in  the  city  council,  and  eleven  Jews 
were  included  in  the  commission  which  Mayor 
Baikov  appointed  in  1863  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
the  city  and  propose  the  necess;iry  improvements. 
In  1866  the  Jews  numbered  2,342  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  39,000.  In  the  following  twenty  years 
the  city's  population  increased  to  more  than  100,000, 
and  the  Jews,  who  helped  to  develop  its  enormous 
export  trade  in  grain,  increased  to  nearly  14,000. 
These  prosperous  conditions,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue through  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  An 
anti-Jewish  riot  broke  out  there  May  10(22l,  1883. 
in  which  three  Jews  were  injured  and  property  val- 
ued at  70,000  rubles  was  destroyed.  Nearly  two 
j'ears  passed  before  twenty -seven  of  the  rioters  were 
brouglit  to  trial,  and  then  all  were  acquitted  (see 
"Ha-Meliz."  1885,  No.  84). 

AVheuthe  towns  of  Rostof  and  Taganrog  (the  latter 
had  about  2(J0  Jewish  familiesi  were  to  be  ceded  to 
the  district  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  to  which  even  Jews 
who  were  privileged  to  reside  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Russian  empire  were  not  a<lmitted.  a  commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  decided 
to  expel  the  Jews  from  both  towns.  The  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  panic-stricken,  ami  it  was  rumored 
that  a  large  number  of  them  applied  for  baptism 
(see  •' Judisches  Volksblatt,"  pp.  466.  483,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1886).  But  Jacob  Poliakov  of  Taganrog,  on 
the  advice  of  the  hetman  Sviatopolk-Mirski  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  (uncle  of  a  later  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior), induced  representative  Christian  residents  to 
inform  the  government  that  the  towns  wuuld  suffer 
irreparable  loss  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  those  Jews  who  lived  there 
might  remain,  but  that  no  more  might  be  permitted 
to  settle  in  either  tow  n.  The  material  condition  of 
Rostof  was  not  improved  by  the  change,  for,  although 
the  population  continued  to  increase  (it  was  119,889 
in  1897),  its  tiade  and  the  importance  of  its  great  an- 
nual fair  diminished.  A"  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Rostof  consists  of  Armenians,  who  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Jews  and  frequently  enter 
into  business  partnerships  with  them. 

Shrage  Feiwel  Gniesin,  a  graduate  of  the  rabbin- 
ical school  of  Wilna,  became  the  government  rabbi 
of  Rostof  in  1863  and  remained  such  until  1889.  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jampolsky,  who  later  was 
succeeded  by  Lifshitz.  R.  ZIotkin  was  for  a  long 
time  the  Orthodox  rabbi.  Wolkenstein  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Jewish  community  for  sevend  decades, 
and  held  also  the  office  of  Danish  consul.  Jacob 
Ter,  the  Yiddish  playwright,  who  finally  removed 
to  New  York,  was  secretary  of  the  community  from 
1880  to  1890.  Zebi  ha-Kohen  Schcrescliewsky  (b. 
Pinsk,  1840)  lives  in  Rostof(1903)  as  a  bookseller,  and 
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is  the  only  well-known  iMiiskil  and  Hebrew  scliolsir 
of  the  town.     A  Hostover  Handworker  rnterstiit- 
ziingsverein,  composed  of  former  residents  of  Ros- 
lof,  exists  in  New  York. 
nnir.iociBAPiiv:   //.1-.V.I12.  II.  223,  237;  III.  205,  428;  Enciic 

litil.:  SiMiicnov.  GciHimliehti'lcii-Slatielichefki  ifni-nr. 

II.   K.  P-    \Vl. 

ROTA.     S.cP.  uif:K. 

ROTH,  MOBITZ  :  Swi'ss  physician;  bnrn  al 
Hiiscl  Dee.  2.).  1N3!I;  idiieated  at  tlie  universities  of 
WUrzbnrg,  GOtlingeii,  Berlin,  and  Basel  (M.D. 
18641.  In  lf*l)<>  he  became  pnvat-docent  at  the  Uni- 
ver.sily  of  Bisil,  and  in  ISGS  at  that  of  Grcifswald. 
In  1S72  he  wasappointed  a.ssistant  professornt  Basel, 
and  in  lS7t  professor  of  pathology  and  pathological 
anatomy,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1898. 

Both  has  contributed  many  essays  to  the  medical 
journals  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  is  llie 
author  of  "  Andreas  Vesalius  Bru\ellcnsis,"  Berlin, 
1892. 
nnii.Kifin.vpnv:  Pixril,  Tliii{i.  Lc.r. 

s.  P.   T.   H. 

ROTH,  PHILIPP  :  German  violoncellist;  bnrn 
at  Tarnowit/,  Upper  Silesia,  Oct.  2.i,  18.53:  died  at 
Berlin  June  9,  1S<J8.  He  studied  under  Wilhelm  Jliil- 
ler,  ami  from  187G  to  1878  under  Koliert  Hausmaun  at 
the  Kiinigliche  Hochschulo  fi'ir  Jlusik,  Berlin.  He 
published  a  violoncello  method  and  a  work  entitled 
"Fidirer  Durch  rlie  Violoncell-Litteratur."  In  1890 
he  establislied  the  Preie  JIusikali.sclie  Vereinigung 
in  Berlin,  and  assumed  the  directorship  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  "  Berliner  Signale." 
I!iBi,ici(;KAPnv  :  niemiuin.  Miixili-Lixilioii. 

s.  J.   So. 

ROTH,  WILHELM  :  Austrian  rhinolngist ; 
born  at  Khickno,  Hungary,  Oct.  10,  1848.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  al.  the  gymnasium  at  Eperics, 
Hungary,  and  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (M.D. 
187;^).  Establishing  himself  iu  Vienna,  he  became  in 
188.")  privat-docent  at  the  university  of  that  city. 

Roth  has  invented  a  drop-syringe  for  the  larynx 
and  several  instruments  for  the  nose.  e.f/..  a  mirror, 
an  iidialation  apparatus,  and  an  electrical  lamp,  as 
well  as  a  medicine-carrier.  Besides  manv  articles 
in  the  medical  jouriuils  he  is  the  author  of:  "Die 
("hronische  RaclK'nciU/.undung,"  Vienna,  1883.  He 
has  also  collaborated  on  the  "Thcrapeutisches  Lexi- 
con "  and  the  "  Diagnostisches  Lexicon." 

8.  P.  T.  II. 

ROTHENBTJRG :  Town  of  Jliddle  Pranconia, 
Baviiriii.  siluai>i|  i,n  the  Tauber,  41  miles  west  of 
Nuremberg.  Jews  must  have  been  settled  there  as 
early  as  the  begimnng  of  the  twelfth  century,  since 
a  Jew  of  l{othenburg  is  mentioned  in  a  Wi^rzburg 
document  (jf  1119  (Aronius,  "Rcgesten,"  p.  100). 
There  are  also  isolated  notices  concerning  Jews  in 
Itotbeiiburg  and  dating  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Thus,  in  the  year 
11  SO  the  Jew  Samuel  Biscojih  of  Rothenburg  liought 
from  Count  EcUard  .a  place  adjoining  the  foundation 
of  St.  Killian,  for  which  he  was  to  pay 
Early       to  the  church  8  pounds  of  wax  annu- 

Mention.  ally  on  St.  Killian 's  day  (Jidy  8;  Aro- 
nius,  /.<•.  pp.  l:i;!-13.5);  ami  in  1251 
King  Conrad  IV.,  for  3.000  marks  in  silver,  mort- 
gaged the  town  of  Rothenburg,  with  the  Jews  in  it 


(•'Rothenburgum  et  Juda;os"),  to  Gottfried  of  Hoh- 
enlolic,  to  cover  the  man}'  expenses  which  the  latter 
had  incurred  by  being  iu  the  king's  service  (II.  Bress- 
lau,  iu  "Ilebr.  Bibl."  .\.  129;  Wiener,  "Regesten," 
p.  8,  No.  41). 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Uothen- 
liurg  again  became  the  possession  of  a  stranger, 
when  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  bestowed  the  whole 
town,  together  with  the  Jewish  school,  cemetery, 
and  houses,  on  Bishop  Albrecht  of  Hohenlohe,  at 
Wiir/.burg,  aiul  at  the  same  time  released  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city  from  any  oaths  or  obligations 
which  bouud  them  to  protect  the  Jews.  But  the 
town,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a 
Under  the    ciuulition  of  growing  prosperity,  due 

Bishops,  in  jiart  to  the  Jews,  was  not  disposed 
to  jiermit  the  latter  to  be  systematic- 
ally oppressed  by  the  bishop  and  taken  before  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Consequently  complaint  was 
made  to  Charles  IV.,  who  invited  the  bishop,  with 
both  Christian  and  Jewish  representatives  of  Rothen- 
burg, to  a  council  at  Nuremberg.  Before  that  took 
place,  however,  the  city  released  itself  from  its  con- 
nection with  till'  bisho]);  on  Sept.  30,  K-i.lS,  the  Jew.s 
came  again  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  coun- 
cil, and  from  that  time  on  were  not  claimed  by  the 
emperor.  Nevertheless  they  were  required  to  pay 
certain  taxes  directly  to  the  king;  and  Oi'KI'.ui'KEN- 
NIG  receipts  for  the  years  1393,  1394,  and  139.')  have 
been  preserved,  given  to  Rothenburg  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Wenzel  by  the  hitter's  favorite 
Bcuziwoy  of  Swynar.  The  Jews  appear  to  have 
paid  other  taxes  besides  this,  for  two  of  the  re- 
ceipts designate  the  svims  received  as  ".lew  taxes." 
The  opferpfennig  from  Rothenburg  alone  amounted 
to  To  gulden  in  1409,  inider  the  emperor  Rupert.  It 
was  .still  collected  iu  Rntheuluirg  under  Sigismund, 
but  when  Emperor  IMaxiniilian  I.  also  demanded  it 
(Sept.  17,  1.504)  the  Jews  refuseil  to  jiay  it,  in  which 
refusal  they  were  upheld  by  the  city.  After  this 
the  payment  of  the  opferpfennig  by  the  Jews  of 
Rothenburg  is  no  longer  mentioned. 

At  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  there  originated 
in  Rothenliurg  the  so-called  She]ihenl  Brotherhood's 
day.  which  was  celebrated  annually  with  great  pomp 
on  Atig.  27,  in  memory  of  the  escape  of  the  town  from 
poisoning  by  the  Jews.  The  story  runs  that  an 
"otherwise  simple  "she]ihcrd  stated  beffu-ethe  mag- 
istrates that  he  had  seen  the  well  Ilertrech,  at  the 
upper  Galgenthiirlein,  poisoned,  and  that  he  had 
overheard  a  conversation  on  the  subject  carried  on 
by  Jews  in  Hebrew,  and  wished  to  save  the  town. 
On  the  strength  of  this  charge  the  burghers  were 
warned  not  to  draw  w-ater  from  the  well  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  Jews  of  the  town  and  vicinity  who 
had  not  already  tied  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
tortured. 

If  a  Jew  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  city,  he  had 
first  to  make  out  an  application  bearing  his  signa- 
ture in  Hebrew,  and  present  it  to  the  council, 
in  return  for  which  he  received  from  the  latter  a 
permit  with  the  municipal  seal  afli.xed.  These  per- 
mits were  for  jiermanent  settlement  as  well  as  for 
temporary  residence.  In  especially  difficult  cases 
the  eoinicil  gave  aid  to  its  Jewish  burghers.  Thus, 
in  thedisiiute  which  Master  Mendel  of  Pappenheim. 
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for  iinknowu  reasons,  had  with  the  Nuremberg 
Jewish  burglicrs  Isaac  and  Feyfelin,  Mendel  having 
put  tlie  burgliers  under  the  ban  (1383),  it  was  de- 
cided tliat  each  of  tlie  parties  concerned  sliould  ad- 
vance 1,000  gulden,  and  that  the  victor  in  the  dis- 
pute shoidd  take  the  whole  sum. 

Aceording  to  Benseu  (■'  Ueschreibung  und  Gesch. 
der  Stadt  Rothenburg,"  p.  .'521)  and  Mer/,  (•'  Rotheu- 
burg  in  Alter  und  Neuer  Zeit,"  ]>.  93),  the  Jews 
were  banished  from  Rothenburg  in  1397  and  were 
denied  admission  to  the  town  until  1404.  At  the 
time  of  banishment  the  council  sold  the  sj-nagogue 
and  Jewish  dancchall  for  2,000  gulden  to  the 
burgher  Peter  Creglinger,  who  built  on  the  site  of 
the  sj'nagogue  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin. 

In  1414  the  knight  Erkinger  of  S.iusheim  was  en- 
trusted with  the  colleclion  of  certain  money  (comp. 
Keller,  "Zur Gesch.  derBestcueruiigder  JudenDurch 
Kaiser  Sigismund  und  Kijnig  Albrecht 
Exactions  II. "  in  Geiger's  "  Zeitschrif t  f lir  Gesch. 
in  1414.  der  Juden  in  Deutschland,"  iii.  pp. 
301-336).  On  his  arrival  the  cmmcil 
arrested  all  Jews  in  the  town,  including  among 
them  strangers  temporarily  in  Rothenburg  on  busi- 
ness. Archbishop  John  of  ^Mayeuce  interposed  in 
vain  on  their  belialf;  they  were  all  kept  under  ar- 
rest until  they  had  paid  the  required  sum  of  2,000 
gulden,  for  which  Sigismund  himself  signed  the  re- 
ceipt (Oct.  8,  1414).  In  ordiT  to  raise  the  money 
they  borrowed  from  the  town  council,  binding 
themselves  to  pay  it  back  in  weekly  iustalments. 

The  Jewsof  Rolhenburg  were  especially  oppressed 
by  the  small  princes.  Thus  on  May  2,  1422,  Bishop 
John  of  Wurzburg  issued  an  order  to  the  pastor  of 
Rothenburg  which  made  the  following  demands 
u|iou  the  council:  (1)  the  Jews  were  to  be  prohibited 
from  practising  usury;  (2)  they  were  to  wear  on  the 
breast  a  cloth  badge,  of  red  or  other  color,  one  span 
long  and  one  wide,  so  tliat  they  might  be  distin- 
guished from  Christians;  (3)  a  Christian  might 
neither  rent  nor  sell  a  house  to  a  Jew  ;  (4)  a  Christian 
might  not  serve  a  Jew  for  hire;  (5)  debts  due  from 
Christians  to  Jews  were  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop;  (6) 
other  moneys  and  treasures  were  to  fall  to  the  council. 
The  council  demanding  an  extension  of  the  time 
allowed  before  the  order  should  come  into  force,  the 
Iiishop  granted  until  July  7,  1423.  In  the  meantime 
the  king  came  to  Nuremberg,  and  since  at  that  time 
he  was  himself  planning  to  ta.x  the  Jews  the  decree 
of  the  bishop  was  revoked.  Nevertlieless,  the  reg- 
ulation in  regard  to  wearing  distinctive  signs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enforced,  for  in  1511  the  Jews 
asked  the  council  h<iw  the  new  liadges  should  be 
made. 

Another  cxtraordinar}- imperial  tax  was  imposed 
in  1433,  wlien  the  Rothenburg  Jews  had  to  pay  Sig- 
ismund a  coronation-tax  of  200  gulden,  in  return  for 
which,  on  April  14,  1434,  they  received  an  imperial 
jirivilege  releasing  them  from  all  taxes  for  ten  years. 

Maximilian  was  the  first  emperor  to  interfere  in 
Jewish  affairs,  the  occasion  being  the  general  assem- 
bly summoned  by  the  Frankfort  Jews,  on  Nov.  6, 
l.")09,  in  order  to  secure  liarmony  in  decisions.  The 
assembly  met  with  little  success,  principally  through 
the  ostentatious  reserve  of  the  Rothenburg  dele- 
gates, whoattliere(incstof  the  Augsburg  Jews  were 


urged  even  by  the  emperor  to  act  in  concert  with  tlieir 
fellows,  but  with  no  effect.  About  eight  years  later 
the  Rothenburg  Jews  themselves  had  occasi<m  to 
appeal  to  the  emperor,  when  (1517)  a  demand  was 
made  ujion  the  council  of  Rothenburg  by  the  robber- 
knight  Klaus  Wolgemuth  that  the  Jews  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
Thereupon  the  Jews  received  a  privi- 
Privilege  lege  from  the  emperor  (July  7,  l."il7) 
of  1517.  permitting  them  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  such  extortions.  But  in  spite  of 
privileges  they  could  not  prevent  the  council  from 
voting,  on  Nov.  7,  I.tIO,  a  decree  of  banishment.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  according  to  the  records 
they  were  banished  at  their  own  request,  repeated 
by  the  "Sehulklopfer"  Michel  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  decree.  When  the  emperor 
asked  the  reason  for  the  request  the  council  an- 
swered that  the  preachers,  especially  Dr.  Teutschlin, 
had  stirred  up  the  people  against  the  Jews,  that  the 
council  could  not  protect  them,  and  that  when  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  Jews  the  latter  had  asked  to  be 
formally  banished. 

The  truth  of  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
jiroved,  lor  from  another  record  it  is  learned  that 
the  Jews  comiilained  of  Teutschlin's  activity  and 
petitioned  the  council  not  to  listen  to  his  invectives 
and  not  to  banish  them.  When  the  decree  of  ban- 
ishment was  issued  they  received  the 
Expulsion  right  to  collect  any  money  due  them, 
of  1520.  without  interest.  But  the  people,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  went  to  the  j\n'ist 
Dr.  Steinmctz  for  advice,  who,  although  very  re- 
served, allowed  interest  already  [laid  tr)  the  Jews  to 
be  deducted  from  the  principal.  Before  the  time  set 
for  their  departure  the  synagogue  was  plundered  of 
all  its  treasiues.  On  Jan.  8,  1020,  there  were  only 
six  families  left  in  the  town;  these  left  Feb.  2,  fol- 
lowing. Up  to  1526  individual  Jews  endeavored  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  town,  but  without  success, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  that  Jews 
were  again  found  in  Rothenburg.  The  synago.gue. 
the  school,  and  the  cemetery  were  confiscated  by  the 
city.  The  synagogue  was  transformed  into  a  chapel, 
but  was  destroyed  in  1525  by  the  Reformers.  The 
jilace  where  the  cemetery  was  situated  is  still  known 
as  the  Jewish  buryiug-ground. 

As  elsewhere  in  Germany,  the  occupation  of  the 
Rothenburg  Jews  was  iisury.     There  was  a  "  Will- 
kilrbuch  "   in  Rothenburg  dating  back  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth   century.     The  follow- 
Loan-        ing  paragraphs  from  it  are  esjieeially 
Making,      noteworthy;  "  Loans  may  be  made  not 
only  upon  pledges  but  also  upon  given 
surety,  if  the  burgher  first  pledges  himself  to  pay." 
"The  rate  of  interest  is  not  expressly  regulated." 
"If  a  Jew  has  not  renewed  his  claim  for  a  debt  in 
the  oflicial  register  within  two  years,  the  debt  shall 
be   considered   canceled   under  all  circumstanecs  " 
The  activity  of  the  money-lending  business  is  indi- 
cated by  the  records  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen 
tury,  when  six   Rothenburg  Jews  alone  had  6.281 
gulden  and  70  pounds  outstanding. 

Among  the  names  of  persons  of  especial  note  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Rothenburg  are  those 
of  the  physician  Joseph  Oeringer,  :MkIu  of  Rotu 
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ENiH'Ko.  the  alrcady-meutionutl  JIaster  Meutk-l  of 
PiipiH-nliciiii.  Masti-r  Israel  of  NiirembiTg  (settled  in 
Ifoth.iil.iirg  ill  1400),  ami  H.  Jacob  (wlio  in  1457 
wasappiiiiiK'd  ralibiiiieal  overseer  iu  Wiuzburg  at 
the  eiMiiiiiaiid  of  Bishop  Conrad). 

Biiii.KKiKAfliv:  Ar.)nlus.  /iVi/ckIiii  ;  Koliut,  <ia<chichte  ilrr 
Ihutfihn,  JmUii.  |i|..  m.  441,  44li  rl  WQ. :  Siiifeld,  Mt'rlll':"- 
hiuiitiii :  Ui'iisi'ii,  lli''ihniliiiiiii  uwl  ai.teh.  ilir  ^twlt  Itatli- 
.ii/iKcii,  p.  27.  Kiilli.nlium,  It'tl;  Merz.  Hnlhiiiliuru  in 
Attn-  uiiil  Xi  11. )  Zril.  M  I'll.,  .Aiisbaih,  l-v^i :  H.  Ures.sliiii.  In 
GKiiifr's  Xciliuhiifl  iltrdiKcli.ilirJwIeii  in  Ihutn-liUiml. 

III.  ain-aai,  iv.  1 '.  ^   ,. 

J.  f'-  ''■ 

ROTHENBURG,     ELIAKIM     GOTT- 

SCHALK.       Sir    KllAKIM    (loriMIl  AI.K    OK     KOTII- 

i.m;i  i;i.. 

ROTHENBURG,  MOSES  BEN  MORDECAI 
SXJSSKIND  :  Gennaii  rablii;  boru  about  1G(m; 
(liiil  al  Altuiia  Jan.  12,  1713.  He  was  successively 
rabbi  of  Tykocziu.  Brest  Litovsk,  and  Altona.  In 
the  last  inentioncd  town  he  at  lirst  shared  the  rab- 
binati'  with  Ze!)i  Hir.sch  Ashkenazi  (Hakani  Zebi); 
but  from  1711),  when  the  latter  left  Altona,  Uutlieu- 
bnrir  was  sole  rabbi.  Some  of  his  novelhe  were 
published  by  his  widow  in  his  father's  responsa 
(Anistenlani,  1747). 

Biui.r<>(iK,M'iiY:  Dembltzcr.  Keliliil   ri<«.  j.  92h;  EmdPii,  3/f- 
Uilliil  Sefer,  p.  22:  Fi-inslcin,  7r  TeliiUah.  p.  2s :  Hurwitz, 
liehiilMt  7r,  p.  24;  Wltlkower,  Aymltktt  Pc7ahim,  p.  2)vt. 
E.  C.  B.    Fu. 

ROTHSCHILD  :  Celebrated  family  of  finan- 
ciers, the  Fui;i;ers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  deri- 
ving its  nanoefrom  the  sign  of  a  red  shield  borne  by 


Tlif  liMtlisiljilil  'Maiiiiiiimus."  Franlifort-on-lbB-Main. 

(From  a  photograph.) 

the  house  No.  148  in  the  Judengas.se  of  Frankfort- 
on  tlie-Jhiin.  This  liouse  is  mentioned  in  the  "Ju- 
denstadtigkeit "  of  1619,  at  which  date  its  number 


was  69.  Curiously  enough,  it  at  first  bore  the  sign 
of  a  green  shield  ("Zuin  Griinen  Schild  ").  It  was 
restored  in  iyS6,  and,  though  notiu  its  original  loca- 
tion, it  still  remains  in  ])ossessiou  of  the  Kothschilds 
as  a  kind  of  family  museum  and  memorial. 

Theearliestuoticeof  a  member  of  the  family,  given 
in  the  burial  records  of  Frankfort,  is  that  of  .Moses 
Kothschild  (b.  r.  15o0),  whose  daughter  Esther  died 
in  160M.  Jlembers  of  the  same  family  are  mentioned 
at  Worms  in  tlie  seventeenth  century  as  rabbis 
(Lewysohn,  "Sechzig  Kpitaphien  zu  Worms''). 
One  of  these,  Jlendel  Kolhschild,  was  for  several 
years  preacher  in  Prague,  then  rabbi  of  Bamberg,  and 
finally  rabbi  of  Worms  for  fourteen  years. 

The  first  Uotlischild  of  any  prominence  was  one 
Amschel  Moses  Rothschild,  a  small  merchant 
and  miiney-clianL;rr  at  Fniiikfnrt-on-the-Main  ;  but 
the  fdunilrrof  the  hiiuse  was  his  son  Mayer  Atn- 
schel  Rothschild,  bmn  in  that  city  about  1743. 
When  a  boy  Mayer  used  to  be  sent  to 
Mayer        exchange  money  for  u.se  in  his  father's 

Amschel  banking  business;  and  he  thereby  de- 
Roths-  veloped  an  interest  iu  coins  which  was 
child.  both  practical  and  scientific.  lie  was 
at  one  time  destined  for  the  rabbinate, 
and  studied  for  that  purpose  in  Fi'irth.  He  soon 
changed  his  career,  however,  and  took  a  post  in  the 
Oppenheim  banking-house  in  Hanover.  About  1760 
he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  his  native  city, 
in  the  house  of  his  father, 
who  was  then  dead.  He 
married,  Aug.  29,  1770, 
Guttele  Schnapper,  who 
lived  to  see  her  sons  at 
the  head  of  European 
finance.  JIayer  was  a 
general  agi'Ut  and  bank- 
er, and  traded  al.so  in 
works  of  art  and  curios. 
In  the  latter  connection 
he  became  an  agent  of 
William  IX.,  Landgrave 
(if  Ilesse-Cassel,  who  on 
his  father's  death  in  178.1 
had  inherited  the  largest 
private  fortune  in  Eu- 
rope, derived  mainly  from  the  hire  of  troops  to  the 
Britisli  government  for  the  imttiug  down  nf  the 
Revolution  in  the  United  States. 

Ma\'er  Amscliei  Uotlischild  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  crown  prince  iu  177.^,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  much  business  with  hini  till  toward 
the  end  of  the  ne.xt  decade.  He  changed  some 
English  gold  for  him  in  1789,  and  in  1794  took  as 
much  as  .tl.'iO.OOO  worth,  but  not  alone,  having  as- 
sociated with  him  no  less  than  six  other  bullion- 
brokers  of  Frankfort.  It  was  only  toward  the 
end  of  1798  that  he  had  sufficient  credit  with  the 
prince  to  nmlertake  single-handed  any  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  brokerage.  From  1800  to  1806  the  land- 
grave placed  with  Rothschild  1,750,000  thaler, 
mostly  at  4  per  cent,  part  of  it  to  be  invested  in 
Frankfort  town  loans,  part  in  Danish  loans.  In  1801 
he  became  the  landgrave's  court  agent. 

Me;inwliile  his  third  son,  Nathan  Mayer  Roths- 
child (born  at  Frankfort  Sept.  16,  1777),  had  settled 


Mayei'  Amschel  Rothschild. 
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in  Eiiglaiul  uiidcT  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
staiic.s.  as  related  by  himself  t"  Sir  Thomas  Buxton. 
The  lirm  ileall  in  Manchester  goods,  and,  having  been 
treated  somewhat  cavalierly  by  a  commercial  trav- 
eler Nathan  at  a  moment's  notice  settled  in  Man- 
chester (179S)  with  a  creilit  of  i'20.000,  tipon  which 
he  earned  no  less  th'in  £-10.0(lO  during  the  following 
seven  years  by  buying  raw  material  and  dyes,  hav- 
ing the  goodsinade  up  to  his  own  order,  and  selling 
them  abroad,  thus  making  a  triple  profit.  He  be- 
came naturalized  as  a  British  subject  Jiuie  12,  1804, 
and  in  180.'5  went  to  London,  establishing  himself  at 
first  in  St.  Helen's  place  and  afterward  in  New 
Court.  St.  Swithin's  lane,  still  the  ollicc  of  the  firm. 
He  married  shortly  afterward  a  sister-in-law  of  Moses 
Montefiore.  thus  coming  into  association  with  the 
heads  of  the  Sepliardic  community,  then  ruling  the 
financial  world  of  Loudon 
through  their  connection 
with  Amsterdam.  Owing 
.to  Napoleon's  seizure  of 
Holland  in  1803.  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anti-Nap.ileonic 
league  cliose  Frankfort  as 
a  financial  center  wliere- 
from  to  obtain  the  sinews 
of  war.  After  the  battle 
of  Jena  in  18na  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel  tied 
to  I>(nuiark,  where  he  had 
already  deiiosited  much 
of  his  wealth  through  the 
agency  of  Mayer  Aniseliel 
Bothsehild,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter  specie 
and  works  of  art  of  the 
value  of  £600,000.  Accord- 
ing to  legend,  these  were 
hidden  away  in  wine- 
casks,  and,  escaping  the 
search  of  Napcdeon's  sol- 
diers when  they  entered 
Frankfort,  were  restored 
intact  in  the  same  casks  in 
1814.  when  the  elector  re- 
turned to  his  electorate  (see  Marbot,  "Jlemoirs," 
1891,  i.  310-311).  The  facts  are  somewhat  less  ro- 
mantic, and  more  businesslike.  IJolhs- 
child,  so  far  from  being  in  danger,  was 
on  sueli  good  terms  with  Napoleon's 
nominee.  Prince  Dalberg,  that  he  had 
been  made  in  1810  a  mendjer  of  the 
Electoral  College  of  Darmstadt.  The 
elector's  money  had  been  sent  to  Nathan  in  London, 
who  in  1808  utilized  it  to  purchase  £800,000  worth 
of  gold  from  the  East  India  Company,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  needed  for  Wellington's  Peninsular 
campaign.  He  made  no  less  than  four  profits  on 
this;  (1)  on  the  sale  of  Wellington's  paper,  (2)  on 
the  .sale  of  the  golil  to  Wellington,  (3)  on  its  repur- 
chase, and  (4)  on  forwarding  it  to  Portugal.  'This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  great  fortunes  of  the 
house,  and  its  early  transactions  may  be  divided 
into  tliree  stages,  in  each  of  which  Nathan  was  the 
guiding  spirit;  namely,  (l)from  1808  to  181. 5,  mainly 
the  transmission  of  bullion   from   England  to  the 


Continent  for  the  use  of  the  British  armies  and  for 
subventions  to  the  allies;  (2)  from  1816  to  1818, 
•'  bearing  "  operations  on  the  stock  exchange  on  the 
loans  needed  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
Napoleon's  downfall;  and  (3)  from  1818  to  1848,  the 
tuulertakiug  of  loans  and  of  refunding  operations, 
which  were  henceforth  to  be  the  chief  enterprises 
of  the  house. 

(1)  As  regards  the  first  stage,  the  deaths  in  1810 
of  both  Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Abr.iham  Golilsmid 
left  Nathan  Mayer  IJothschild  without  a  formidable 
competitor  in  the  London  bullion  market;  audit  has 
been  calculated  that  England  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
tinent through  him  in  the  three  years  1813  to  1815 
no  less  than  £1.-),(IOO.()00  sterling,  while  in  the  latter 
year  up  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  forwaided  in  a 
similar  maum  r  £1,000,000  per  month.  He  had  a 
]iigeon-post  between  Enj 
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I  !-:*3Sis«SSi5Sii i"-',  land    and    the    Continent 

which  brought  him  early 
information  of  all  impor- 
tant   events.     While    the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  in 
progress    his    agent    Bo- 
werth  awaited  the  result  at 
Ostend.  and  was  the  first  to 
bring  the  news  to  London. 
This  was  on  the  morning 
of  June  20,  two  days  after 
the   battle,    when    Roths- 
child   immediately    trans- 
mitted    the     intelligence 
to   the   government;   this 
shows   that   the  tradition 
that  he  gained  largely  by 
keeping  the   news   secret 
is   entirely   mythical.     In 
many  instances  Rothschild 
found    it   unnecessary   to 
transmit   English    money 
to   the  Continent,  as   the 
foreign  governments  fre- 
(jueutly  preferred  to  have 
their  loans  reinvested  for 
them  in  English  consols. 
It  was  mainly  in  connection  with  this  movement  in 
bullion  that  the  remarkable  plan  was  adopted  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  Rothschild  brothers  in  each  of  the  chief 
capit;ils;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this  ar- 
rangement wasdue  to  the  foresight  of  Mayer  Amschel. 
James,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers. 
Dispersion    was  not  established  in  Paris  till  1812, 
of  the        the  year  of  Mayer  Amschel's  death, 
Brothers,     anil  then  secretly  for  the  purpose  of 
eoUfcling  French  coin  to  forward  to 
Wellington    for     his     advance    through    southern 
France;    the   firm   of  Rothschild    Freres   was   not 
founded   in    Paris   till    181";    Karl   did   not   go   to 
Naples  till  1821 ;  and  Salomon  went  to  Berlin  in  181.5 
to  arrange  for  payments  through  London  to  Berlin 
to  the  Englishman  Herries.    It  was  evidently  Nathan 
who  made  these  arrangements. 

(2)  The  great  sums  needed  by  France  and  the 
allies  after  the  Waterloo  period  were  at  first  not 
supplied  by  the  Rothschilds  at  all.  though  undoubt- 
edly the  large  movements  of   bullion   which   were 
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required  for  tliese  loans  were  negotiated  through 
them,  as  it  is  reckoned  tliat  from  1814  to  1823  no  less 
than  £18.000.000  sterling  was  transferred  liy  them 
to  the  Continent,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  tiiat  the 
brothers  were  raised  to  the  Austrian  noliility  (Sept. 
29,  1822;  Nathan  never  assumed  the  title,  though  he 
acted  as  Austrian  consul-general).  But  the  loans 
themselves  were  made  by  the  banking-house  of 
Baring,  which  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Hope 
in  Amsterdam  and  with  that  of  Ouvrard  in  Paris, 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  rival  in  Paris  of  the  Roths- 
childs. The  profits  on  these  issues  were  enormous. 
The  French  loan  of  1816  of  350.000,000  francs  yielded 
10  per  cent ;  and  the  Austrian  loan  of  50,000,000 
gulden  in  1815  yielded  9  per  cent, 

(3)  As  early  as  Feb.  5,  1817,  the  Hothschilds  had 
taken  up  a  Prussian  loan  of  1,500,000  gulden  at  5 
per  cent ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  following  year  the 
brothers  in  their  collective  cajiacity  were  reported 
to  be  the  richest  lirm  in  Europe,  though  they  liad 
not  conducted  any  of  the  great  loans  of  the  prece- 
ding three  years.  Ehrenbcrg,  therefore,  thinks  that 
they  must  have  gained  their  fortime 

Foreign  by  speculating  in  the  loans  issued 
Loans.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Barings, 
probably  b}'  "bearing"  operations 
which  were  so  successful  that  they  forced  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  allow  the  Rothschilds  to 
participate  in  any  future  loans. 


Year. 

Country. 

A  mount. 

18ir 

l,.5(l(l.0()0  gulden. 
f.5.(]0<l.(Kin 

1818 

1819 

£12,1)(KM*I0 

183(1 

Austria  ( Lottery  Loan » 

4K,iK«Mi(«i  gulden. 

182(1      

2ll,8(iO.(«i() 

1821 

». 

:J7,500,000 

1821 

1821 

1822 

Naples 

Siiily 

16,(XI0,(XK)  ducats. 

4,.vio,ncio 

£3..5()0,OUO 

18-«      

£;j,.TO),n(io 

1822  

£(i..T(Ki.(Kin 

1822 

21  Mm  I.I  oi  ducats. 

1823 

182:^ 

Austria 

£2.-'.(NI.(HHI 

2:),(i(«i.iiii(i  gulden. 

1823 

ISM 

France 

2:i,(KKi,(««l  francs. 
£"i.2Uii,iNKI 

1824          ..   .. 

£2..5(t(),(i(i(l 

182.5 

182.1 

1829     

(irand  Durtiy  of  Hesse 

Brazil 

6,.5(10,(KI(I  gulden. 
£2.()ai.(i(«l 
£800,1100 

1829 

2oM).nin  gulden. 

1829 

Hesse-Hoiiiburp 

l,7-iO,(iOO 

1829 

Hohenzollem-Hecliingen. . . 

nwim 

18;^() 

£4,-T(«1.0(W 

Wil 

18yi 

Belgium 

Papal  State** 

,50,(1(10,(KK(  francs. 
l(;,(xio,(Ki(i 

18:>2 

iXU 

18:i4 

Belgium 

Austria 

£2.I«KI.I«KI 

2.">,iHKi.(i(»i  gulden. 
WUXKI.IKKI  francs. 

isat    

Grand  Durhv  of  Hesse 

(;reat  Britain 

2..T(K1.(I(X1  gul.lel). 

183.5 

1837 

£l.i.(KKl,(KK) 

2,(««l,(inn  guhlcn. 

1839 

Austria 

:io,(Ki(i,oo(i 

184<] 

l,(rti,(ino 

184(1 

Badeu 

r),(i(io,ii(i() 

184** 

4(1,(HH1,II()() 

184:j 

1845 

Duchy  ot  Lucca 

t*anal  States 

1.12(I.(»K1 
2,l(io,oi«i  francs. 

1845        

Baden  

Irish  Famine  Loan 

14,(»«MI(I()  gulden. 

1847 

1847 

£lll,tl(K),(K«l 

2.jO,(«IO.Ii(l()  francs. 

1847 

3.()0(UI00  thaler. 

1848 

Baden 

2..T<KI.(IIK)  gulden. 
22,U(«),UO<3 

184»-ol 

6,300,000 

The  above   is  a    list  of  the  loans  issued  by  the 


Rothscliilds  during  (lie  jTars  1817  to  184«,  as  far 
as  the.se  can  be  definitely  ascertained:  they  make  a 
total  of  §6.54.847,200  (fl30,969,440). 

The  profits  on  these  loans  were  at  first  verj'  great. 
Salomon  Rothschild  in  1820  declared  that  the  broth- 
ers in  that  year  made  6,000,000  gulden,  probably  on 
the  two  Austrian  loans,  i.e..  about  10  percent.  But 
others  were  by  no  means  so  remunerative.  No  less 
than  £500,000  was  lost  in  attempting  to  support 
Lord  Be .\ ley's  refunding  schemes;  and  the  French 
refunding  operation  of  1823  from  5's  to  3's,  tliough 
originally  suggested  by  Nathan,  was  equally  unre- 
munerative,  causing  a  loss,  it  is  s;nd,  of  3,000,000 
francs.  Nor  were  the  Rothscliilds  always  success- 
ful in  obtaining  the  issue  of  loans.  In  1834,  despite 
their  competition,  a  syndicate  of  the  Foulds,  Op- 
penheims,  and  others  obtained  the  Sardinian  loan; 
but  the  Rothschilds  adopted  their  usual  '"bearing" 
policy,  with  the  result  tliat  the  ne.xt  papal  loan  was 
financed  by  tiiem.  The  Pereireswere  equally  inim- 
ical to  the  Rothschihis,  and  successfully  competed 
with  them  for  Russian  raihv.ij-  contracts. 

"While  the  early  history  of  the  firm  was  dominated 

by  the  inlluence  of  Nathan,  after  the  year  18:i0  the 

youngest  brother,  James,  came  to  the  front,  and  the 

Paris  house   gained   that  predominance  in  French 

finance  which  it  still  retiiins,  whereas 

Baron        throughout    the    nineteenth    century 

James.  there  was  concealed  but  very  elTective 
rivalry  between  the  Barings  and  the 
Rothscliilds  in  London.  Baton  James  had  befriended 
and  assisted  Louis  Philippe  before  lie  came  to  the 
throne  in  1830,  and  was  the  medium  through  which 
that  astute  monarch  conducted  his  stocke.\changc 
operations  till  his  overthrow  in  1848.  In  return 
Baron  James  obtained  in  1846  the  conces.sion  for  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company  of  France,  liav- 
ing  300,000  shares,  each  of  the  value  of  300  francs. 
His  position  in  the  social  world  of  Paris  is  described 
by  Balzac  under  the  guise  of  "Baron  Nucingcu." 
In  the  year  1848  the  Paiis  house  was  reckoned  to  be 
worth  600.000,000  francs  as  against  362,000.000 
francs  held  by  all  tlie  otlier  Paris  bankers.  Mean- 
while the  Vienna  branch  obtained  a  similar  conces- 
sion for  the  Austrian  Northern  Railway  (Xordbahn). 
Baron  Salomon  had  also  acquired  from  the  Austrian 
government  the  Idra  quicksilver-mine:  and  in  1832 
the  Almaden  mines  in  Spain  also  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  thus  obtained  a 
monopoly  of  that  metal.  The  Austrian  firm  later 
owned,  in  conjunction  with  the  biothers  Wi'dielin 
and  David  von  Gutmann,  mines  and  iron-works  at 
Witkowitz,  Moravia.  In  the  early  stages  of  its  ex- 
istence the  Austrian  house  did  a  large  money-lending 
business  with  the  mediatized  and  impoverished 
nobility  of  the  Austrian  empire,  loans  to  the  amount 
of  no  less  than  24,521,000  gulden  being  on  record. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  Naples  house, 
established  in  1821  and  discontinued  in  1861  at  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

Apart  from  railroads  and  mines  the  Rothschilds 
have  rarely  been  interested  in  industrial  develop- 
ments, tliough  the  London  house  is  still  rated  as  "  N. 
M.  Rothschild  and  Sons,  merchants."  At  one  time 
they  took  up  general  insurance,  and  founded  in 
1824,  with  Sir  Moses  ilontefiore,  the  Alliance  In- 
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sunince  Company  ns  a  sort  of  rival  to  Lloyd's. 
Only  recently  lias  tlio  firm  asaiii  turned  its  attention 
to  mines,  uiider  the  inllneiKC  of  Lord  Kothscliild, 
the  interests  of  the  London  lioiise  in  the  Hio  Tinto 
eopper-ininesand  the  Do  Beersdiainond-mines  being 
eoiisideralile.  Siniilarly  the  lirm  has  large  interests 
in  tlie  oil-wells  of  liakii,  Russia,  thus  becoming  the 
chief  eompelilor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

With  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  (1848)  the  hege- 
mony of  the  various  Hothschild  firms  again  reverted 
to  Lonilon.  Baron  Lionel,  though  his  attention 
was  diverteil 
c  o  n  s )  d  e  r  a  b  1  y 
from  finance  to 
polilics  by  the 
struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of 
I  he  .lews,  gained 
considerable 
prestige  by  bis 
repeated  elec- 
tion as  repre- 
sentative of  the 
city  of  London ; 
and  tlie  London 
film  was  instrii- 
mental  during 
hisleailership  of 
it  in  financing  no 
less  than  eight 
cell  governmeiil 
loans,  including 
the  Irish  Fainiiu' 
Loan,  one  of 
'Jl.'i.ODO.OOO  to 
the  English  gov- 
eriinient  in  is."i(). 
the  t.-i.OOO.ddO 
Turkish  loan  of 
18."iH,  .several  re- 
fiiiiding  oiieia- 
tions  for  the 
United  States, 
a  II  d  n  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
loans  to  the  Uus- 
s  i  a  n  govern- 
ment. He  de- 
clined, however, 
to  take  up  the 
Hussian  loan  of 
1861,  owing  to 
his  disapproval 
of  the  action  of  the  Russian  croverumenl  toward 
Roland. 

After  Mayer  Amschel's  death  the  Fiankfort  firm. 
which  for  many  years,  especially'  between  1850  and 
18T0,  was  of  great  importance,  was  until  about  IS^.^ 
under  the  guidance  of  Baron  Amschel  JIayer  von 
Uoth-schild,  and  upon  his  death  came  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  brothers  Baron  Mayer  Karl  and 
Baron  Wilhelm  (universally  known  in  Germany  as 
■'  Baron  Willy  ").  The  former  was  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture and  great  ability,  a  lover  of  art  and  literature, 
but  somewhat  of  a  misjuithrope,  owing,  it  is  said, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  seven  daughters  were  born  to 
bim  but  no  son.     Baron  Maver  Kail  became  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Prussian  Ilerrenhaus  (House  of  Peers)  iu 
1870.  and  thereafter  paid  little  attention  to  business 
affairs,  leaving  these  to  his  biolluM-  Baron  Wilhelni; 
The  latter  wasa  very  religious  man,  of  rather  narrow 
views,  under  whom  the  importance  of  the  Frankfort 
firm  raliidly  declined.  It  was  li(iuidalc-d  after  his 
death  in  I'.lOl. 

The  K<itliscliilds  were  not,  however,  without,  com- 
petitors in  (he  issue  of  public  loans.  Other  Jewish 
families— the  Lazards,  Sterns,  Speyers,  and  Sclig- 
nians — adopted  the  Rothschild  jilan  of  estalilishing 

local  branches  in 
European  capi- 
tals, each  headed 
liv  a  brother, 
and  after  1848 
the  governments 
of  Europe  adopt- 
ed the  plan  of 
throwing  loans 
open  to  the  pub- 
lic instead  of  re- 
sorting to  one  or 
t  w  o  banking 
lirms  like  the 
Rothschilds.  In 
tills  way  the 
Sterns  secured 
the  chief  Por- 
tuguese loans, 
while  a  number 
of  smaller  Jew- 
ish firms  began 
to  combine  their 
resources  and 
form  limited  li- 
ability compa- 
nies like  the  Cre- 
dit Mobilier,  the 
DresdciierBank, 
and  the  Deutsche 
Reichsbaiik  of 
Berlin. 

The  relative 
importance  of 
the  Rothschilds 
diminished  con- 
siderably in  the 
second  half  of 
the  nineteenth 
century.  Having 
been  ill  advised 
as  to  their  American  policy,  they  invested  largely 
in  Confederate  bonds  and  lost  heavily.  This 
appears  to  have  disgusted  them  with  American 
finance,  which  they  left  severely  alone  for  many 
years,  thus  losing  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
great  financial  expansion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71)  the  Rothschilds 
again  came  into  financial  prominence.  They  ar- 
ranged with  Bleichroder  for  the  payment  to  Ger- 
many of  the  indemnity  of  five  milliard  francs;  in 
187.^  the  London  house  advanced  the  British  gov- 
ernment £4,080,000  for  Suez  Canal  shares,  upon 
which  the  Rothschilds  were  reported  to  have  made 
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i:lOO,000;   and  in   1884  they  loaned   the  Eg}-ptian 
government  £1.000,000. 

Meanwhile  the  Nationalist  and  Reactionary  parties 
in  France  desireil  to  counterbalance  tlu- "  Semitic  " 
influence  of  the  Kotliseliilds  by  establisliing  a  bank- 
ing concern  wliicli  sliould  be  essentially  Catholic. 
Accordingly  in  187(!the  Union  Generale  was  founded 
with  a  capital  of  4.000,000  francs,  increased  to  2o,- 
000,000  francs  in  1878  under  the  direc- 
The  tionof  a  certain  Bontoux-.     After  vari- 

TJnion  ous  vicissitudes,  graphically  described 
Generale.  by  Zola  in  liis  novel  "L'Argent,"  the 
Union  failed,  and  brought  manj'  of 
the  Catholic  nobility  of  France  to  ruin,  leaving  the 
Rothschilds  still  more  absolutely  the  undis])uted 
leaders  of  French  finance,  but  leaving  also  a  legacy 
of  hatred  which  had  much  influence  on  the  growth 
of  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France.  Something 
analogous  occurred  in  England  when  the  century- 
long  competition  of  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds 
culminated  in  the  failure  of  the  former  in  1893;  but 
in  this  ca.se  the  Rothschilds  came  to  the  rescue  of 
their  rivals  and  prevented  a  universal  financial  catas- 
trophe. It  is  a  somewliat  curious  sequel  to  the  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  Catholic  competitor  to  the  Roths- 
childs that  at  the  present  time  the  latter  are  the 
guardians  of  the  papal  treasure. 

Of  recent  years  tlie  Roth.schilds  have  consistently 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  loans  to  Russia, 
owing  to  the  anti-Jewish  legislation  of  that  empire, 
though  on  one  occasion  the  members  of  the  Paris 
house  joined  in  a  loan  to  demonstrate  their  patriotism 
as  Frenchmen. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Rothschilds,  which 
has  now  lasted  exactly  a  centurj-,  has  been  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  financial  genius  of  Nathan 
Mayer  Rothschild,  and  secondly  in  large  measure  to 
the  settlement  of  the  five  brothers  in  the  European 
capitals,  which  enabled  them  to  issue  loans  simulta- 
neouslj'.  In  the  early  and  later  stages  the  London 
house  was  the  base  of  operations;  but  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Pliilip])e  the  Paris  house  appears  to 
have  directed  undertakings.  The  business  ])rinci- 
pies  on  which  the  Rothschilds  acted  were  the  unified 
policy  of  the  five,  later  four,  and  finally  three  firms: 
their  determination  never  to  deal  with  unsuccessful 
persons;  their  use  of  the  surest  information  and  the 
most  reliable  instruments;  and  prompt  action  after 
obtaining  such  information.  They  did  not  aim  at 
excessive  profits,  nor  did  they  put  "all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket";  they  drew  back  in  time  if  an  enter- 
prise was  not  promising,  selling  ciuickly,  if  necessary 
even  at  a  loss,  on  the  principle  that  the  first  loss  is 
the  best;  and  they  were  almost  the  first  to  make  use 
of  journalistic  methods  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  their  loans.  They  have,  however,  consist- 
ently kept  the  secret  of  their  own  operations.  The 
original  five  brothers  were  shrewd  business  men, 
but  all  were  equally  unculturi'd  (Karl 
As  Philan-  Mayer  writes  of  a  "kondract"  he  had 
thropists  made).  Their  descendants,  however, 
and  Art  have  been  among  the  great  patrons  of 
Patrons,  art  througliout  western  Europe,  the 
collections  of  Barons  Amsehel,  James, 
and  Ferdinand  being  especially  noteworthy.  They 
have  created  quite  a  school  of  Jewish  dealers  iu  art, 
X.— 33 


whose  chief  customers  they  have  been  CDuveeu,  C. 
Davis,  Spitzcr,  and  Wertlieimer). 

The  services  of  the  Rothschilds  in  the  cause  of 
lihilanlhropy  liave  been  equally  marked.  Special 
hospitals  have  been  founded  by  them  for  all  creeds 
at  Jerusalem,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London;  the  Jews' 
Free  School  of  the  last-named  city  is  supporteil  al- 
most entirely  by  Lord  Rothschild  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  £15,000.  In  London  and  Paris  they 
have  established  workmen's  dwellings  on  a  large 
scale  and  on  an  economic  and  commercial  basis;  and 
their  private  charities  are  very  large.  The  founder 
of  the  house.  Mayer  Amsehel  Rothschild,  held  the 
curious  theory  that  if  a  beggar  t'lanked  him,  the 
charitable  transaction  was  concluded,  whereas  if  he 
received  no  thanks.  Heaven  owed  him  some  recom- 
pense for  his  charity.  Consequently,  it  was  hiscus- 
tom  to  thrust  a  coin  into  the  hand  of  a  beggar,  and 
to  hurry  away  before  the  latter  could  express  his 
gr.atitudc. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  family 
have  evinced  an  interest  in  Jewish  literature.  Baron 
Jatnes  in  Paris  was  the  founder  of  the  Societedes 
Etudes  Juives;  Barnn  Wilhelm  of  Frankfort  was  a 
zealous  collector  of  Hebrew  incunabula,  which  are 
now  in  the  Fraidvfort  town  library;  and  almost  all 
great  Jewish  literary  undertakings  have  been  sub- 
ventioned  by  one  or  other  branch  of  the  firm. 

Hitherto  the  pedigree  of  the  Rothschild  family 
has  been  traced  only  as  far  as  Amsehel.  the  father 
of  Mayer  Amsehel  Rothschild;  but,  owing  to  the 
recent  publication  of  the  tombstone  inscriptions  of 
Frankfort -on-the-Main  by  Ilorovitz  ("  Inschriftcn 
von  Frankfort"),  it  is  now  po.ssible  to  trace  it  back 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability  four  generations 
further,  as  far  as  Jloses  Rothschild,  who  was  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  all  the  Rothschilds  form  one  fam- 
ily, as  is  shown  by  the  similarity  of  first  names;  this 
would  accoiuit  for  the  somewhat  unusual  name  of 
Kalman  (brother  of  flayer  Amsehel),  an<l  would 
give  some  hint  as  to  the  use  of  "Jacob  '"  as  the  name 
of  Mayer  Amschcl's  youngest  son,  since  the  younger 
son  of  the  imcle  after  whom  he  was  named  was  also 
called  Jacob.  It  is  also  seen  that  tlie  rabbinic  part 
of  the  family  left  Frankfort  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  n<it  related  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
more  worldly  portion. 

The  number  of  marriages  between  cousins  in  the 
later  history  of  the  family  is  remarkable,  especially 
in  the  second  and  third  generations  after  the  live 
brothers  had  gone  to  five  different  capitals.  Alto- 
gether of  fifty-eight  marriages  contra<'ted  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Mayer  Amsehel  Rothschild  to  date 
(1905),  no  less  than  twenty-nine,  or  exactly  one-half, 
have  been  between  first  cousins.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these marriagesasarulehave been  fertile,  which 
is  what  is  anticipated  by  biological  science ;  but  sev- 
eral of  the  unions  have  resulted  in  daiighters  only, 
which  is  also  anthropologically  significant. 

In  the  first  namesadopted  there  has  been  a  restric- 
tion in  choice  in  the  early  generations,  causing  a 
considerable  amount  of  confusion  between  the  many 
Charlottes.  Lmnses,  Karls.  and  Nathans.  As  a  rule. 
the  sou  has  adopted  the  father's  name  as  a  second 
name,  which  has  enabled  a  distinction  to  be  made ; 
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ami  the  s.imc  plan  lins  witli  less  suitability  beeh 

f.illoweil  in  tlic  ease  of  the  daughters.     The  family 

tree  is  fuund  nn  pagi'S  '191-4i)3. 

B.hi.io(;kai-iiv:  Ims  Ihmx  IMhschjhl.  Seine  Gw'iWi'f  ''"'« 
(le»h<irt..  I'niiru.'.  mi:  U."i-v.-s,  J^^.^f'"'"r/",'''"H  ;""k  : 
l.-w;  ;  srruTli.  <;.«;..  .(.r,s  //<n>,,.s  «;'"'••"'  V.n'Jf^f    /vf.' 

A.  Khr.-i.b,m.  i>.  ;mi(...7,.  '•■",';*'■"""•.'"'«-'•  ^I'/fc'- ft 

((..mil  /(i..(/i(iii/.«;  Wiirzlimti.  Ilwiiiiivnixchcs  LixiHin.  h. 
v.:  A.  Kuhiil. yil<ii«/it  ({.rllhmfftr.(./i :  H'"<',vlti!,  Insehnfl- 
f/i   i'..ii  t'niukjurt;    Luwjsohn.    Stc/uiw  i-f>i((ip/iu«   iu 

The  following  notices  of  members  of  tlio  fiuiiily 
are  arraiiirid  in  al[iliahcti(al  order: 

Albert  (Anselm)  Salomon  von  Rothschild, 
Freiherr  :  Head  of  the  Austrian  branch  of  S.  Hi. 
V.  Itotliscliild  und  SiJluic;  born  at  Vienna  Oct.  29, 
1844;  youngest  son  of  Anselm  von  Rothschild.  He 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Vienna  and  the 
University  of  Honn  ;  entered  the  banking  house  of 
JJehrend  at  Hamburg;  and  then  traveled  extensively. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  Vienna 
branch  in  lf<74.  In  1876  he  married  Karoline  I?ct- 
tina.  (laughter  of  Baron  Alphonse  Kotliscliild  (b.  at 
Paris  I'Vli.  1."),  18.J8;  d.  at  Vienna  Maich  24.  1802), 
in  memory  of  whom  he  erected  the  Bettina  Frauen- 
spital.  lie  takes  especial  interest  in  the  oriihan 
asylum  and  foinidaticnis  for  Jewish  artists  and  musi- 
cians in  Vienna. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

Alphonse,  Baron  de  Rothschild :  Second  son 
of  Uaron  James  Mayer  de  Rothschild  ;  born  at  Paris 
Feb.  1,  1827.     The  son  of  Austrian  parents,  he  be- 
came natnralized  in  France  in  1848.     He  received  a 
careful  education  and  was  employed  at  an  early  age 
by    his    father   in   the 
management     of     the 
C h  e n\  in  d  e  F e r  d u 
Nord.     In  18.14  he  be- 
came   head    of    the 
French  house,  and   in 
the   same  year  was 
made  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  Bank  of 
France.      In    1869    he 
became     president    of 
the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chemin  de  Fer 
du    Xord,    also    presi- 
dent   of     the    Central 
Consistory   of  the   Is- 
raelites of  France,   to 
w  li i c  h   he   had   b e - 
longed  as  early  as  18.51 
as  delegate  of  the  Jewish  community  of  Bordeaux. 
When  I  lie  Franco-Prussian  war  ended  disastrously 
for  the  French  republic,  Baron  Alphonse  liecame  tlie 
head  of  the   syndicate   of  French   bankers  which 
guaranteed   the  [(ayment   of  the  indemnity  of  five 
milliard  francs  by  France  to  Germany.     It  was  espe- 
cially through  his  ability  that  France  was  enabled 
to  pay  the  indemnity  within  a  very  short  time. 

lie  further  directed  tin;  important  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  fund,  chiefly  in  (icrmaii  bonds,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  converting  bills  into  German  currency 
when  remitting  them  to  the  German  government, 
thus  saving  a  great  amount  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. 


Burun  Alptiun.st'  .li-  Iluthsrhiid. 


As  to  Baron  Alphon.se's  coiuicction  with  the  Suez 
Canal  transactions,  opinions  dilTer.  He  and  (Jharles 
de  Lesseps  were  commissioned  to  elTect  a  harmoni- 
zation of  the  French  and  the  English  interests.  It 
is  a  fact  that  tlic  management  of  the  canal  changed 
hands  in  1883,  and  that  Kiigl:uid  is  now  actually  in 
possession. 

At  present  theliaron  is  esiiecially  interested  in  im- 
portant electric  and  iielrolciiin  undertakings.  He 
has  pi'eseiited  over  (iOI)  pictures  to  the  Museum  of 
Paris;  and  in  189.")  he  succeeded  Einile  I'errin  as  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  Chateau  of  Ferrii^-res-en-Brie  (deparlment  of 
Seine-et-.Marne)  is  his  proiierty.  The  German  stair 
was  installed  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Paris.  There  also  Jules  Favre,  on  behalf  of  the 
French  government,  conducted  the  \iiisuccessful 
peace  negotiations  w'ith  Prince  Bismarck. 

The  charitable  and  beiu^voleiit  institutions  of  all 
creeds  have  been  enriched  by  gifts  from  the  firm  of 
Rothschild  Brothers.  Each  year  as  -winter  ap- 
jiroaches.  Barons  Alphonse,  (Justave,  and  Edinond 
donate  100,000  francs  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  the  twenty  arrondissemeiits  of  Paris.  They 
are  the  founders  of  sixty  annual  stipends  for  the 
benctit  of  young  persons  wishing  to  enter  the  higher 
commercial  schools.  On  June  27,  1904,  the  three 
Barons  Rothschild  notitied  Troullot,  minister  of 
commerce,  of  their  intention  to  <lonate  the  sum  of 
10,000,000  francs,  to  be  employed  in  tln^  erection  of 
inexpensive  dwelling-houses,  and  for  the  general 
furtherance  of  jdans  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes. 

In  18.'J7  Alphonse  married   Leonora,  daughter  of 

Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  of  London.     His  only 

son,   Edouard  (b.   Feb.   24,    18(58),    fought  a  duel 

(luring  the  excitement  caused  by  the  revision  of  the 

Dreyfus  case. 

Buu.iOfiiiAPiiY:  C'urinler,  Diet.  :V(i(.  ii.  :).'ili;   I.iidrandc  En- 
ejiftiitJeiUc. 
s.  F.  T.   II.— J.  K.\. 

Amschel  Mayer  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr : 

Eldest  son  nf  .Mayer  Amschel  Rolliscliild  and,  after 
tlie  death  of  his  tallicr.  senior  member  of  the  family 
and  head  of  the  Frankfort  branch;  born  at  Frank- 
fort-on  the-Main  June  12,  1773;  died  there  Dec.  6, 
18.5.5.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  knighteil  him  in 
181.5  and  m.ade  him  a  "Freiherr"  in  1822.  In  1820' 
he  was  appointed  Bavarian  consul  in  Frankfort  with 
the  title  of  court  banker. 

Amschel  Mayer  was  very  Orthodox  and  actively 
supported  the  Conservative  party  in  Judaism.  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  history  of  his  race,  and 
when  in  1840  man}'  cloisters  were  sequestered  in 
Spain,  he  directed  his  agent  to  secure  all  documents 
of  interest  to  the  Jews.  He  was  besides  a  cHjIlector 
of  paintings,  coins,  and  metal-work. 

Am.schel  Mayer  left  no  children,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  two  sons  of  his  brother  Karl, 
the  founder  of  the  Naples  branch. 

nini.ii)i:UAPiiv:  (Anonymnusl  Das  IIhuk  Itiilhschilil,  1.  173- 
;-ir».  I*r;mui.  and  I.eipsk-,  Is.jT. 

Anselm  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr:  Austrian 
banker;  born  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  Jan.  29,  1803; 
died  at  Ober-Diibling,  near  Vienna,  July  27,  1874; 
only  son  of  Salomon  Mayer  von  Rothschild.     While 
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his  fallicr  and  uncles  had  rcceivwl  their  education 
and  training  in  the  paternal  home,  he  was  sent,  in 
1820,  to  the  University  of  Berlin.  Two  years  later 
beeuteredtlic  Paris  honscof  the  Kothschilds,  spend- 
ing some  time  tlierc  as  wi'll  as  at  Berlin,  (Jopen- 
hagen,  Brussels,  and  Tlie  Hague.  From  1848  he 
assisted  his  uncle  Amschel  Mayer  in  Frankfort,  and 
after  the  deatli  of  his  father,  removed  to  Vienna 
(1855),  where  ho  continued  to  conduct  the  Austrian 
house  of  the  Rothschilds  till  his  death. 

In  18G1  Auselm  was  aiipoiuted  a  life  mcmhcr  of 
tlie  Austrian  House  of  Lords.  In  18C9  he  founded 
a  Jewish  hospital  in  Vienna.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  paintings  and  other  objects  of  art. 

In  1826  Anselm  married  his  niece  Charlotte  Nathan 
Rothschild,  davighter  of  Nathan  Mayer  Kotlischild 
of  London.  He  left  three  .sons,  Nathan,  Ferdi- 
nand, and  Albert  Salo.mox.  Nathan  (b.  Oct.  26, 
1836)  is  a  sportsman,  traveling  niucli,  especially  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  he  has  not  taken  any  active 
interest  in  the  Rothschild  business.  He  has  pub- 
lished "Skizzeu  aus  dem  Siiden."  Anselm  had 
also  three  daughters:  Julie,  married  Adolf  Karl 
von  Rothschild;  Mathilde,  married  AVilhelm  Karl 
von  Rotli.schikl  (both  of  the  Naples  branch);  and 
Luise,  who  became  the  wife  of  Baron  Fran- 
chetti. 

BU!i.iO(iRAi'iiY  :  Vuu  Sclierb,  Gesch.  tics  Hauses  Rolh.irhilil, 
Berlin,  ISlC. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

Anthony  de  Rothschild,    Sir :    Born  at  New 

Court,  London,  1810;  died  at  "Woolston,  near  Scmth- 
ampton,  Jan.  'S,  1876;  second  son  of  Nathan  Mayer 
Rothscliild.  Entering  his  father's  banking  business, 
he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  firm.  He 
lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  becoming  the  main  represent- 
ative of  the  famil}'  in  the  London  Jewish  commu- 
nity. As  president  of  the  Jews'  Free  School  he  was 
unwearied  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  good  man- 
agement of  that  institution.  He  assisted  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Synagogue,  and  became 
its  president.  For  a  short  time  he  was  president  also 
of  the  Jews'  Hospital.  In  1846  he  was  created  a 
baronet  of  the  L'nited  Kingdom,  with  special  re- 
mainder, failing  his  own  male  issue,  to  the  sons  of 
his  elder  brother.  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  Ho 
was  also  a  baron  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  was 
made  Austrian  consul-general  in  London  in  1858. 

Sir  Anthony  was  prominently  connected  with 
numerous  mercantile  bodies,  notably  the  Alliance 
Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a  director.  In  1840  Sir  Anthony  married  Loui.sa, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Montetiore  ;  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  survived  him. 

Bibliography:  Jrw.  Climn.  ami  Jew.  IVmld,  Jan.  7,  isrii; 
The  Timc'i  (London).  Jan.  5,  10,  and  11.  IHTii;   Morai.'i,  Emi- 
nent Israelites  iif  the  Xinetecnth  Centum,  s.v..  Philadel- 
phia, 1880. 
J.  G.  L. 

Arthur  de  Rothschild,  Baron  :  Born  at  Paris 
March  28,  1851 ;  died  at.  .Monte  Carlo  1903 ;  son  of  Na- 
thaniel KotliRchild  of  Loudon.  He  was  the  author 
of:  "Notice  sur  I'tJrigine  du  Pri.\  Uniforme  de  la 
Taxe  de  Lettres  et  sur  la  Creation  des  Timbres  de 
Posteen  An glcterre,"  Paris,  1871 ;  and  "Histoiredela 


Poste  au.\  Lettres,"  ib.  1873.  Baron  Arthur  was  in- 
terested in  yachting,  and  for  several  years  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  des  Yachts  Fran(;ais. 

BiBLIOGKAPnv:  La  tlranilc  Eneiielnphlie . 
s.  J.  Ka. 

Charlotte  de  Rothschild,  Baroness :  Born  at 
Naples  1819;  died  at  Gunnesbury  Park,  Acton,  near 
liOndon,  March  13,  1884;  daughter  of  Baron  Karl 
von  I{oths(hilil.  In  1836  she  married  her  cousin 
Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  Slie  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  politics  and  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  her  husband  in  his  parliamentary  career. 

In  1859  the  baroness  established  an  Invalids' 
Kitchen  at  Bishopsgate,  London,  and  in  Nov.,  1859, 
founded  the  Home  for  Aged  Incuiables,  both  of 
which  institutions  as  well  as  several  other  charities 
were  entirely  supported  by  her.  In  1867  she  became 
president  of  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Loan  and  Visit- 
ing Society.  She  founded  also  the  Emigration  Soci- 
ety. Her  labors  in  connection  with  the  Jews'  Free 
School  were  far-reaching;  she  even  composed  as 
readings  for  the  school  "Addresses  to  Young  Chil- 
dren." In  memory  of  her  daughter,  she  established 
"Evelina  Prizes"  at  all  the  Jewish  elementary 
schools  and  at  Jews'  College. 

Bibliography :  Je%e.  Chnm.  and  Jeu:  IVarUI, Manh  U.  18S4. 
J.  G.   L. 

Constance  de  Rothschild  (Lady  Battersea) : 

Authoress  and  communal  worker;  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  de  Roth.schild  ;  born  in  London  1847. 
In  1877  she  married  Cyril  Flower,  who  was  created 
first  Baron  Battei-sea  in  1893.  In  conjunction  with 
her  sister  Annie  (the  Honorable  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke) 
she  published,  in  1870,  "The  History  and  Literature 
of  tlie  Israelites  According  to  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Apocrypha, "  an  adaptation,  for  the  young,  of 
the  Biblical  narrative.  The  work  was  republished 
in  1872,  in  an  abridged  form,  for  the  use  of  schools. 
Lady  Battersea  has  since  contributed  occasionally  to 
magazines,  dealing  descriptively  with  the  ceremo- 
nial and  ritual  she  witnessed  in  her  father's  house. 
She  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Jewish  Associ- 
ation for  the  Protection  of  Girls  and  Women,  of 
which  she  is  vice-president  and  secretary ;  and  she 
has  been  intimately  associated  with  other  depart- 
ments of  Jewish  social  work  in  London. 

Bibliography:  Jcwiih  Year  linnL.Mu;  (liloi-.">i. 

.1.  J.    I.K  H. 

Edmond  de  Rothschild,  Baron :  Born  at 
Paris  Aug.  19,  1845.  He  is  associated  \vith  his 
brothers  Alphonse  and  Gustave  in  the  French  house 
of  the  Rothschilds.  He  is  known  in  the  Jewish 
world  as  the  founder  of  the  Aokktlti'Kai,  Colo- 
nies IN  Palestine,  at  present  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Jcwi.sh  Colonization  Association.  In 
1877  he  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  \Villielm  Karl 
Rothschild  of  Frankfort-on  tlie-.M;iin,  by  whom  he 
has  three  children:  James  Edmond  Armand  (b. 
Dec.  18,  1878;  M.  A..  Cambridge),  Maxirice  (b.  May 
19,  1881),  and  Myriam. 

Baron  Edmond  is  a  great  lover  of  the  arts  and  a 
collector  of  paintings.  His  wife  is  president  of 
the  patroniig<'  committee  of  the  Coinite  de  Bienfai- 
sance,  and  foundressand  vice-president  of  the  Home 
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Isiiii-lite  Fmm,iiis.  which  assists  youug  Jewish  girls 
to  find  silmitious  iu  the  trades,  tlie  iudustrial  arts,  as 

tearliers.  etc.  ,    „ 

^  J.   Ka, 

Ferdinand  de  Bothschild,  Baron:  Kiiglisli 
pulitiriMii  :incl  jiil  coiinoissi-ur:  Vioni  iu  Palis  1889; 
diiil  at  Walles.lon  Jhinor.  Englaiul.  Dec.  IT,  1898; 
second  son  of  Freiherr  Anselni  von  Rothschild.  lie 
was  educated  in  Vienna,  and  settled  in  England  iu 
18(!0.  Ill  18(l."(  he  married  liis  cousin  Evelina  de 
Kothscliild,  sister  of  Lord  Roth.scliild.  She  died  in 
tlie  following  year,  and  iu  her  memory  he  built  and 
largely  su|)|)orted  tlie  Evelina  Hosiiital  for  Sick 
Children. 

Haron  Ferdinand  was  fond  of  country  life  and 
had  the  ordinary  tastes  of  a  country  gentleman. 
He  liunted,  and  "hred  fat  stock;  he  made  Wallesdon 
a  model  village;  and  lie  was  fond  of  yachting.  In 
l,S8;l  he  held  the  office  of  high  .sheriff  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  also  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy 
lieutenant  for  the  county.  In  1885,  when  Lord 
Kothscliild  was  created  a  peer.  Baron  Ferdinand 
succeeded  as  a  Liberal  to  his  seat  for  Aylesbury ; 
but  in  tlie  following  November  the  borough  was 
disfranchised,  and  he  was  returned  for  the  newly 
created  division  of  Aylesbury,  which  constituency 
lie  continued  to  represent  as  a  Liberal  Unionist  until 
his  death.  At  Wallesdou  the  liaron  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  Queen  of  England  ou  May  14, 
1.890;  and  the  emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  and 
the  Shah  of  Persia  were  likewise  reckoned  among 
his  guests.  The  baron  was  a  freemason,  and  in  1892 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ferdinand  de  Roths- 
child Lodge,  of  wliich  he  was  installed  master. 

As  a  collector  of  works  of  art,  Barou  Ferdinand 
heU!  one  of  the  first  places  iu  liis  generation.  The 
Manor  itself  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  homes 
in  England,  its  staircases,  copied  from  those  of  the 
Chateau  Chenonceaux,  being  specially  noteworthy. 

Baron  Ferdinand  rendered  valuable  services  in 
various  ca))acities  to  the  Jewish  community.  From 
1868  to  187.")  he  was  treas\irer  of  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians ;  iu  18t)8  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  North 
London  Synagogue;  in  1870  he  became  wardeu  of 
the  Central  Synagogue;  and  at  the  St<'pney  Jewish 
Schools  he  founded  a  "Baron  Ferdinand  de  Roths- 
cliihl  Technical  Scholarship."  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  culture  and  strong  literary  sympathies.  The 
result  of  .some  of  his  studies  he  gave  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  lectures  to  working  men,  in  articles 
in  the  "  Nineteentli  Century,"  and  in  a  work  (Lon- 
don. 1890)  entitled  "  Personal  Characters  from  French 
History."  At  liisdeath  he  beciueathcd  to  the  British 
Museum  some  of  the  rare  art  treasures  of  AValles- 
don  Manor,  a  gift  amounting  in  value  to  about 
•£100.000. 

BiiiLiOfiRAPiiv :  Jew.  Oinui.  ami  Jcie.  World,  Dec.  2),  1898; 
The  Tiiuea  (Ix>Ddou),  Dec.  19,  1898. 
J.  G.   L. 

Gustave  de  Bothschild,  Baron :  Born  Feb. 
17.  18i0;  consul-general  for  Austria-Hungary,  di- 
rector of  the  Cheniin  de  Fer  du  Nord  and  the  Paris- 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway;  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Rothschild  Hospital  and 
Hospice;  president  of  the  Jewish  Consistory  of 
Paris  (of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since  1856), 


and  also  of  the  committee  of  consistorial  schools; 
clievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

In  18fi6  he  founded  a  Hebrew  jirimary  school 
known  as  "The  Gustave  de  Rothschild  School."  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  bis  daughter,  Baron- 
ess Emanuel  Leoiiina,  in  1898,  lie  established  twenty 
annuiliesof  GOOfraucs  each,  to  bedislribul<'d  among 
aged  Jews  of  either  sex. 

In  18.5!)  Barou  Gustave  marrieil  Cecilie  .Vnspach. 
Issue,  five  children:  Robert  (li.  Jan.  19,  1880), 
civil  and  mining  eugiiiecr;  Lucie,  wife  of  Banm 
Lambert,  president  of  the  Central  Hebrew  Consis- 
tory of  Belgium,  and  representative  of  tlie  firm  of 
Rothschild  Brothers  at  Brussels;  Aline,  wife  of  Sir 
Edward  Sassoon,  M.P.,  of  London:  and  Juliette, 
wife  of  Baron  Em;inuel  Leonina,  civil  engineer. 

The  Baroness  Gustave  de  Rothschild  is  iiresident 
of  the  ladies'  commit  tee  of  inspection  of  the  Hebrew 
.schools  of  Paris.  In  1877  she  established  a  clothing 
club,  for  the  distribution  of  garments,  medicines, 
etc.,  among  the  Jewish  childreu  attending  the  con- 
sistorial and  parochial  schools. 

Bibliography:  lAn  Kahn,  liii'tinic thx  Ei(ih'<  ('uiiiiituiuilcii 
et  ConKiKti/riahs  de  Put  is,  iss-l. 
S.  J.    K.\. 

Hannah  Rothschild.    See  RosKuiiiiv,  Hannah, 

COINTF.SS  (IF. 

Henri  de  Rothschild,  Baron:  Fiencli  phy- 
sician; born  at  Paris  .luly  20.  1872;  son  of  James 
Edward  I{othschild  of  Loudon.  After  a  careful 
education  he  traveled  extensively  and  then,  return- 
ing to  Paris,  studied  medicine,  graduating  as  !M.D. 
in  1898.  Establishing  himself  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  city,  lie  founded  a  dispensary  for  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  children. 

Rothschild  is  the  author  of  several  books  ou  his 
travels  ("Notes  Scaudinaves,"  "Notes  Africaines," 
"Souvenirs  d'Espagne,"  etc.),  and  of  the  following 
medical  works:  "Quelques  Observations  sur  I'.Vli- 
mentation  du  Nouveau-Ne  et  de  I'Emploi  Raisoiim! 
du  Lait  Sterilise,"  Paris,  1897;  "  Notessur  I'Hygieiie 
et  la  Protection  de  I'Enfance  dans  les  Princi|nilcs 
Capitales  de  I'Europe,"  i'l.  1897;  "  L'Allaitement 
Mixte  et  rAllaitement  Artiticiel,"  ib.  1898.  He  has 
also  collaljorated  on  several  professional  journals, 
besides  editing  unpublished  letters  of  Jean  .Jacques 
Rousseau,  with  a  preface  and  notes:  "Lettres  In- 
edites  de  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau." 

BiBLKXiRAPHY  :  Curinier,  Diet.  Xat.  1.  ITS. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

James  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  Baron  :  Born 

at  I'aris  Oct.  ','8.  1844:  died  tlieiv  Oct.  2:>.  issl.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of 
the  Societe  des  Etudes  Juives  and  the  founder  of  the 
Societe  des  Ancicus  Textes  Francais.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Introduction  au  Mystere  du  Vieil  Testament." 

Baron  James'  widow  is  directress  of  the  Hospitiil 
of  Berck-sur-Mer:  and  his  daughter  Jane,  wife  of 
Baron  Leonino.  is  the  foundress  of  the  Oriiliaiiage 
of  Boulogue-sur-Seine. 
BiBi.Kic;nAriiv  :  Zadoc  Kahn,  .Snm'f  nir.«  et  Renrets,  1898. 

James  Mayer  de  Rothschild,  Baron :  Born 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  May  1."),  179-2 ;  died  at 
Paris  Nov.  1.5,  18G8.  He  founded  in  1813  the  Paris 
banking-house  known  under  the  firm  name  of  Roths- 
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Rothschild 


Baron  James  Mayer  Ue  Ruttis- 
child. 


eliikl  Freres.  In  1823  he  was  appoinred  consul- 
general  to  Austria-Hungary.  He  negotiated  tlie 
Freudi  loans  of  1830  and  183-1,  and  in  return  for  his 
services  was  created  bj-  Louis  Philippe  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
chevalier  since  1823.  He  took  a  very  important  part 
in  tlie  building  of  the  Saint-Germain  Hailroad,  one 
of  the  most  important  roads  in  the  north  of  France. 
The  baron  Avas  ever  active  in  the  interests  of  his 
coreligionists.  By  his  fearless  intervention  he  fre- 
quently averted  cruel 
persecutions  of  the 
Jews,  and  caused  the 
repeal  of  unj\ist  and 
burdensome  laws  di- 
rected against  them. 
On  April  7,  1852,  he 
made  over  to  the  Cen- 
tral Consistory  of  Paris 
a  hospital  in  tlie  Rue 
Picpus,  Paris,  built  on 
a  site  having  an  area 
of  about  16,000  s<iuare 
meters,  on  condition 
that  the  establishment 
should  be  reserved  in 
perpetuity  as  ii  ref- 
uge for  sick  and 
aged  Jews.  He  was 
besides  a  noted  patron  of  Helu-ew  letters. 

The  baron "s  wife.  Betty  (d.  iu  Paris  Sept.,  188G), 
was  foundress  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  which 
she  endowed  with  an  annual  revenue  of  800  francs  for 
each  of  its  seventy  beds.  The  Salomon  and  Caroline 
de  Iiotlischild  Orphanage,  in  Paris  (opened  June  3, 
18T4I.  wholly  devoted  to  the  care  of  Jewish  orphans 
of  cither  se.v,  is  another  teslimony  to  her  charity. 
She,  moreover,  left  600,000  francs  to  the  public 
charities,  for  the  assistance  of  poor  laborers  In 
payiug  their  rents. 

EiBi,iOGR.\PHT:    Zadoo    Kalin.  Sernwua   et   Allncutions^  3d 
series,  i^iU:  idem,  Stnivfuirit  et  Rctjrt-ts.  1898. 

J.  K.v. 

Karl  Mayer  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr  :  Born 
at  Franklort-onthe-Main  April  24,  1788;  died  at 
Kaplcs  March  10,  18o");  fourth  son  of  Mayer  Ani- 
schel  Rothschild  and  head  of  the  Italian  branch. 
From  1821  he  lived  iu  Xaplcs  and  Frankfort  and 
became  banker  to  the  kingdoms  of  Sicil}',  Sardiuia, 
and  Naples,  of  the  Papal  States,  and  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  ami  Tuscany.  He  was  made  a  "  Freiherr  " 
by  the  crown  of  Austria  iu  1822  and  consul-general 
of  Sicily  at  Frankfort  in  1829.  His  wife,  Adelheid 
Herz,  was  a  society  leader  and  a  wtll-knowu  iihilau- 
thropist. 

Karl  Mayer  left  four  sons — Mayer  KaT!I.,  Adolf 
Karl,  AVii.iiF.LM  Karl,  and  Alexander — and  oue 
daughter,  all  of  whom  married  nuinliers  of  the 
Rothschild  family.  Adolf  Karl  (b.  at  Frankfort 
May  21,  1823)  succeeded  his  father. 

BiBLTOGRAPHV:  Dan  Hartit  lintlntch ihJ.  ii.  19  ft  seq.,  Przgue 
and  Leipsii',  1857;  Reeves,  The  Hothscliihls.  pp.  iJ3  f(  xcq., 
London,  1887. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild :  Anglo-Jewish  com- 
munal worker  aud  sportsman;  born  Xov.  22,  1843; 


third  son  of  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild,  and  brother 
of  Lord  Rothschild.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  is  a  deputy  lieu- 
tenant, a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  commanderof  the 
Royal  Victorian  Order  (1905). 

Rothschild  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Anglo-Jew- 
ish community,  being  vice-president  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  Association,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
United  Sj'nagogue  and  of  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Deputies,  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Emigration  Soci- 
ety, oue  of  the  treasurers  of  the  London  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
management  of  the  Central  Synagogue,  London. 

Rothschild  is  a  sportsman,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  King  of  Englau<l.  His  horse  St.  Amant  iu 
1904  won  the  English  Derby. 

Ix»ndon,  1904 ;  Tr/(o*8 


Bitii.iOGRAPHY :  Jtwish    Year  Bii'il^ 
Will).  London,  1901. 
J. 


I.    L.    B. 


Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  Baron:  Burn 
at  London  Nov.  22,  1806:  died  there  June  3.  1879; 
eldest  son  of  Baron  Nathan  ilayer  de  Rotb.scliild. 
After  passing  some  time  as  a  student  at  G5ttingen 
he  was  initiated  into  the  business  transactions  of  the 
firm  under  his  father's  direction.  In  1836  he  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the 
English  house  of 
Rothschild,  the  man- 
agement of  most  of 
the  operations  and 
negotiations  of  the 
firm  being  entrusted 
to  him.  He  had  three 
brothers,  but  they  de- 
ferred implicitly  to 
him.  His  was  the 
guiding  mind ;  and 
while  he  lived  the 
center  of  the  linance 
of  the  world  maj'  be 
said  to  have  been  his 
olHce  in  New  Court. 
In  1847  he  negotia- 
ted the  Irish  Famine 

Loan ;  in  18o4  he  raised  £16,000,000  for  the  English 
government  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Crimean 
war;  and  for  twenty  years  he  acted  as  the  agent  of 

the  Russian  goverumeut.     He   had  a 

Financial    large  share  in  the  successfid  funding 

Career.       of  the  United   Stales  national   debt; 

provided  the  funds  for  the  immediate 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares ;  and  managed 
the  business  of  the  group  of  bankers  who  guaniu- 
teed  to  the  German  empire  the  permanence  of  the 
exchanges,  thus  facilitating  the  payment  of  the 
French  indemnity  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war.  He  was  a  director  cf  the  Alliauce  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  of  the  Lombardo  Venetian  Rail- 
way, in  which  he  held  a  large  interest;  and  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord  of  France  owed  its  construc- 
tion chiefly  to  Iiis  fcvresight  and  activity.  He  act- 
ively cooperated  with  the  Viemia  branch  of  his  firm 
iu  directing  the  finances  of  the  Austrian  empire; 
and  the  Egyptian  loan  of  £8,500,000  was  contracted 
by  his  house. 


Baron  Lionel  Nathan  de  Ruihs- 
cbild. 


BotbBchild 
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liiiron  Lionol  wiis  the  k-ailcr  of  tlie  Jewisli  com- 
mmiilv  in  Ku-lmul  for  upward  of  thirty  years.  He 
was  a 'member  of  tlie  IJoaril  of  Deputies,  of  wliich 
lie  hail  heeii  elect.'.l  presiilent  in  April,  1855,  but  de- 
cliuc<I  to  serve;  lie  was  for  a  long  period  president 
of  tlie  Great  Synagogue;  he  laid  the 
As  a  foundation-stone  of  the  Central  Syna- 
Communal   gogue  (1869),  and  was  for  some  time 

Worker,  ou  the  couneil  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogue. In  18-13  lie  cooperated  with 
Sir  Moses  Montefiorc  in  the  latter's  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate the  ronililion  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews; 
and  an  appeal  from  him  on  behalf  of  the  Kumanian 
Jews  was  read  at  the  IJerlin  Congre.ss  of  1878. 

Baron  Lionel's  iiolitieal  career  was  chiefly  memo- 
rable for  the  conspicuous  part  he  took  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Jewish  eruuneipation.  At  the  general  election 
in  July,  1847,  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament 
in  the' Liberal  interest  for  the  city  of  London,  with 
Lord  John  Hussell  and  two  other  members.  Parlia- 
ment that  year  met  early,  and  Lord  John  Kussell, 
then  prime  minister,  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, allirmiiig  the  eligibility  of  Jews  to  all  func- 
tions and  ollices  to  which  Roman  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted by  law.  The  bill  was  repeatedly  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Gladstone  and  Disraeli 
were  among  those  who  voted  with  the  Whigs,  the 
latter  appealing  to  the  House  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  to  perform  a  great 
act  of  national  justice. 

In  the  meantime  Baron  Lionel  was  elected  to  Par- 
liamint  again  and  again.  In  1849  he  had  been  a 
member  for  two  sessions  without  having  taken  the 
oatli,  when  lie  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  and 
a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  city  of  Loudon.  He 
was  again  returned,  and  continued  to  be  a  member 
without  taking  the  oath  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Chrislian  ";  but  being  again  returned  in  succeeding 
liarliiiments,  he  accepted  the  Cliillern  Hundreds  a 
second  time,  in  1857.  On  July  23  a  writ  was  again 
issued  for  the  city  of  London,  and  lie  was  returned 
for  the  llfth  lime.  At  length,  in  1858,  the  Jews' 
Disabilities  Bill  passed,  and  its  princi- 

Becomes  pie  Avas  extended  by  a  further  act, 
First  Jew-  jiassed  two  years  later.  Baron  Lionel 
ish  Member  was    the    tirst    Jew    who    took    the 

of  Par-       amended  form  of  oath  (July  26.  18.58). 

liament.  In  commemoration  of  the  event  several 
scholarships  were  founded  at  schools 
and  colleges  by  subscription  and  otherwise.  Baron 
Lionel  continued  to  sit  for  the  city  of  London,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  till  1874,  when  he 
shareil  in  the  general  Liberal  defeat. 

Baron  Lionel  was  the  friend  and  counselor  of  the 
]irince  consort,  and  held  intimate  relations  with 
Disraeli,  the  prime  iidnister,  whose  Sidonia  in 
"Coiiingsby  "  is  an  idealize<l  portrait  of  him. 

In  his  iiiiilanthropic  endeavors  the  baron  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Baroness  de  Uothschild,  who 
was  his  almoner,  especially  in  the  organization  of 
the  Jews'  Free  School,  wliich  was  raised  by  their 
joint  efforts  from  stpialor  to  a  condition  of  compar- 
ative relinement.  It  was  said  of  the  baron  that 
more  than  a  tithe  of  his  great  income  was  applied 
in  charitable  works. 


Baron  Lionel  married  in  1836  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Baron  Karl  von  Kolh.scliild  of  Naples,  who  sur- 
vived liim.  He  was  succcided  by  Nath.^x  Mevku 
UoTirsciliLD,  M.I'.,  bis  eldest  son,  and  left  two 
other  sons,  Alfred  de  Rothschild  and  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  ami  a  daiiglitcr,  Leonora  im.  Is57 
Banjii  Alphonse  de  IJotliseliild  of  Paris).  The  death 
in  1866  of  his  daughter  Evelina  (in.  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand de  Rothschild)  was  a  blow  from  which  Barou 
Lionel  never  entirely  recovered. 

liiBI-IOGUAPIlv  :  liceves.  The  ItntliwhiUli'.  I.i>nilun.  ISST :  Jew. 
C/iMwi.  June  (!,  1H79:  Jiir.  H'l.rtii,  Juiii-  li,  IsTil;  7Vi<-  Times 
(London),  JuiiH  4.  .5.  \i.  anil  2a  IsTSt:  The  Mniilitinre  Dia- 
n/n.  ism):  Moniis,  Kiniuent  Ixinililca  of  the  i\  iindt/ith 
Coituni.  S.V.;  Diet.  Satioiml  iiior/rap/iy. 

Lionel  Walter  Rothschild:  Naturalist,  com- 
niuMiil  worker,  and  politician;  born  in  London  Feb. 
8.  1868;  eldest  son  of  Lord  Rothschild.  He  was 
educated  at  Bonn  and  later  at  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1899  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  the  Aylesbury  division  of  Buckinghamshire,  the 
seat  previously  held  by  his  uncle,  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild.  For  this  constituency  he  was  again 
returned  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  Oct.,  190U. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  natural  history,  and  has 
built  in  Tring  Park  a  museum  containing  many 
rare  specimens,  to  replenish  wliich  lie  has  sent  ex- 
peditions to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 

Rothschild  is  member  of  the  council  of  the  United 
Synagogue,  of  the  Board  of  Deputies,  of  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  of  the  committee  of  the 
Jews'  Free  School,  and  treasurer  of  the  Jewish  In- 
dustrial School.  He  has  published  "A«ifauna  of 
Laysan,"  and  is  editor  of  "Novitates  Zoologicic," 
issued  at  the  Zoological  Museum,  Tring. 
Bibi.ioi;k.vpiiy:  Jcic.  C/iron.  Sept.  28,  1900.  ,,     . 

Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild.     See  ji.  4!)fl. 

Mayer  Karl  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr  :  Ger- 
man banker;  born  at  Fraukfort-onlhe-JIain  Aug.  5, 
1820;  died  there  Oct.  16,  1886;  eldest  son  of  Karl 
Jlaycr  von  Uothschild  of  Naples.  He  lived  with  his 
parents  until  1S37.  During  the  following  two  years 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in 
1839  at  that  of  Berlin.  In  1840  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  joined  in  1843  the  Frankfort  house,  of 
which  lie  became  the  head  in  18.55,  when  his  cousin 
Anselmsuccec<led  his  father  in  Vienna.  L'litil  Mayer 
Karl's  death  lie  jiresided  over  the  Frankfort  estab- 
lishment. In  181)7  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
North  German  Reichstag,  which  position  he  held 
until  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  a  life  member  of 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords.  He  was  iiiiilanthropic 
and  a  collector  of  works  of  art. 

In  1842  Mayer  Karl  married  Louise,  d.iuglitci-  of 
Nathan  Mayer  von  Kothschild  of  London,  ami  left 
as  issue  five  daughters. 

Binr.inoRAPMY:  Von  Scherli,  Gesch.  ilcs  Hdiisrn  HolhycliiUl, 
lierlln,  1802. 
s.  F.    T.    II. 

Mayer  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  Baron:  Eng- 
lish financierand  sportsman  ;  born  in  London  Jiiiie29. 
1818;  died  there  Feb.  6,  1874;  fourth  son  of  Nalluin 
Mayer  Rothschild.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  N.  JL  Rothschild  A:  Sons,  in  which  house  he  at 
one  time  took  an  active  interest.     He  held  a  seat 
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in  Parliament,  being  elected  member  for  Hytlic  on 
several  successive  occasions,  and  was  a  steady  ad- 
lierent  of  the  Liberal  party. 

In  IS')'  Rotliscliild  acquired  land  in  Buckingliam- 
sliire  and  commenced  building  his  mansion  of  Ment- 
more,  which  was  soon  celebrated  alike  for  its  lios- 
liitality  ami  works  of  art.  In  the  neighboring  liam- 
Ict  of  Crafton  he  set  up  his  stud-farm,  where  lie 
bred  many  famous  horses.  He  was  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  Jockey  Club.  He  thrice  won  the  One 
Tliousand  Guineas  stakes  and  twice  the  Goodwood 
Cup.  In  1871  lie  won  the  Derb}-,  the  One  Thousand 
Guineas,  the  Oaks,  the  St.  Legcr,  and  the  Cesare- 
witcli :   and  that  year  was  called  "  the  Baron's  year." 

Uothschild  married  in  1850  his  first  cousin  Juliana, 
eldest  daughter  of  Isaac  Cohen,  and  left  as  issue 
one  daughter,  who  married  Lord  Rosebery. 

BiBLiofiRAPHY  :  Jt'w.  t'luriu.  and  Jfw.  Tl'orW,  Feb.  13,1874; 
Tlie  Times  (Luuduui,  Feb.  7,  11,  and  12,  1S71. 
J.  G.  L. 

Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild.     See  p.  490. 

Nathan  (Nathaniel)  Meyer  Rothschild, 
Xord  :  Son  of  Baron  Lionel  ><atlian  de  Uothschild; 
the  present  (1005)  head  of  the  English  house  of 
Rothschild;  born  in  London  Nov.  8,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  as 
a  student  he  was  one  of  the  associates  of  the  present 
King  of  England,  with  whom  he  lias  since  remained 

on  terms  of  iutimacj'. 
Politically  a  Liberal 
(now  a  Liberal  Union- 
ist), he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1865  to 
1885  as  the  member 
for  Aylesbury.  He 
had  inherited  his 
English  baronetcy 
from  his  uncle  in  1876 
iiiid  tlie  Austrian  bar- 
ony from  his  father 
in"l879;  in  1885  be 
was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and,  as  Bar- 
on Rothschild,  was 
llie  first  Jew  to  take 
Ids  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  an  event 
which  was  regarded 
as  completing  the  emancipation  of  the  English  Jews. 
Lord  Rothschild  has  been  continuously  reappointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.  In 
1!)03  he  was  made  a  privy  councilor,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order  was  conferred  upon  him. 

In  188!)  lie  became  a  member  of  a  parliamentary 
eommission  appointed  to  report  on  the  congestion  in 
the  population  of  London.  He  urged  the  London 
Jewish  community  to  unite  on  what  was  known  as 
the  "East  End  Scheme,"  a  plan  for  improving  tlie 
siiiritual  and  social  life  of  Jewish  East  London. 
Though  Lord  Rothschild  oiTered  i'20,000  toward  the 
expenses,  the  plan  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu  and  others,  and  nothing  came  of 
it  except  the  annual  free  services  for  the  Jewish 
masses  held  on  New- Year's  Day  and   the  Day  of 
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Atonement,  which   Lord   Rothschild   regularly  at- 
tends. 

Lord  Rothschild  is  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  a  presiding  officer  of  many  great  cor- 
porations. In  1902  lie  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Alien  Immigration,  an 
ottice  that  brought  him  in  touch  with  the  late  Theo- 
dor  Ilerzl,  whose  East-African  project  he  iiidorse<l. 
Ho  offered  positive  and  outspoken  resistance  to  the 
bills  proposed  in  Parliament  for  the  restriction  of 
alien  immigration.  He  has  always  been  a  liberal 
contributor  to  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  persf  cuted 
iu  Russia  an<l  elsewhere;  he  is  a  supporter  and  an 
oliicer  of  most  of  the  communal  charities,  aiul  a 
dispenser  of  private  charily  on  a  large  scale,  and  is 
especially  interested  in  the  Jews'  Free  School,  of 
which  he  is  president  and  which  owes  its  position  to 
his  benefactions.  He  holds  the  coinmunal  offices  of 
president  of  the  Lnited  Synagogue  and  warden  of 
the  Great  Synagogue  (the  most  typically  Orthodox 
English  synagogue  in  London),  and  is  regarded  as 
the  lay  head  of  the  Jewish  community  of  England. 
As  a  social  worker  his  most  notahle  success  has 
been  as  a  founder  of  the  Four  Per  Cent  Industrial 
Dwellings  Co. 

Bibliography:  JcicMi  Ye«r  nnnlt,  ISKM-.")  (.t6&j>. 

J.  J.  m:  H. 

Salomon  Mayer  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr  : 
Austrian  banker;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-.Main 
Sept.  9,  1774;  died  at  Paris  July  28,  1855;  second 
sou  of  Mayer  Amschel  Rothschild,  head  of  the  Vi- 
enna branch  of  the  Rothschild  house.  Salomon  s]icnt 
most  of  his  time  in  his  native  city  until  1816,  when 
he  removed  to  Vienna,  becoming  interested  in  all  the 
great  financial  undertakings  of  the  .Vustrian  empire. 
He  became  the  linancial  originator  of  the  Kaiser 
Ferdinands  Nordbahn,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
1886.  Among  the  other  enterprises  in  which  he  was 
interested  may  be  mentioned:  the  Austrian  stale 
loans  of  1823,  1829,  and  1842;  the  coal-mines  of  Wit- 
kowitz;  and  the  asphalt  lake  of  Dalmatia. 

Salomon  JIayer  received  the  honorary  freedom  of 
the  cities  of  Vienna  and  Brl'inn;  he  was  knighted 
in  1815  liy  the  crown  of  Austria;  and  in  1S22  he  was 
created  a  "  Freiherr."  He  aciiuired  for  his  family 
extensive  landed  properties,  among  them  Oderberg, 
Ilultschin,  and  Schillersdorf. 

Salomon  Mayer  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris;  he 
left  two  children:  Betty,  who  married  her  uncle 
Baron  James  de  Rothschild  of  Paris,  and  a  son,  An- 
selm,  who  succeeded  him  in  business. 

BiBLIOGRAniT:  Letteris,  LrhfttKhilil  dra  Vrnwiuloi  Frei- 
hcrni  Saliimiiii  v.  HnDiscliilil  liii  lli'brew.  with  (iprnian 
title),  Viennii.  isr»:  Unevcs,  The  niiDixcliiUls.  pp.  272  .(  utij., 
Londnii,  ls,H7;  Vein  Si-hvrh.  (ji-fili.  <'r.-  //mi.sts  Hiilh.tchilil, 
Beiliii.  isse. 

Wilhelm  Karl  von  Rothschild,  Freiherr : 
German  lianker ;  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-.Main  .May 
16,  182S;  died  there  .Ian.  25,  1901  ;  son  of  Ivarl  .Mayer 
von  Rothschild  of  Naples.  With  his  brother  Mayer 
Karl  he  became  joint  head  of  the  Frankfort  house 
in  1855.  and  he  was  sole  head  from  the  time  of  his 
brother's  tlecease  (1886).  He  n.arried  Mathilde. 
daughter  of  Anselm  Rothschild  of  Vienna,  and  left 
two  daughters. 

As  neither  Wilhebn  Karl  nor  his  brother  Mayer 
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left  Ik  imilc  heir,  the  Frankfort  branch  of  the  house 
of  HiUhsihiltl  was  (liseciiitiiiiied  (July  1,  lUOl). 
B111I.KMMIA1MIV:  V»n  Sdierl),  Gesch.  dea  Hmises  «o()m/uW. 
ll.rllii,  IS!*.  p    J     jj 

ROTHSCHILD,  DAVID:  German  rabbi  anil 
aulhor;  l)orn  at  Uainm,  Westphalia.  Xov.  IG.  l^Ki; 
died  at  Aa.l.en  Jan.  •,'«.  189-'.  After  coiniilelmg  his 
studies  lie  liecanie  preacher  in  his  native  town.  In 
1850  he  was  called  as  rabbi  to  Aachen,  and  in  1862 
to  Alzev.  Hesse.  Hotlischild  was  a  follower  of  l{e- 
forin  Jiidaisni.  lie  wrote:  "  Der  Kid  der  Juden: 
Eiiie  ICriliselie  Heleiichtung  voni  JlidiscliTlieolo- 
pisehen  Slanilpunkl."  IJrilon.  1847;  "Die  Psalmen  in 
Uehersetziingen,  Hetraclitun.Lren  uud  Gebet,"  Bonn. 
1850:  "Gcbe^bnclinacli  deni  Kitusder  Israelitischen 
Gcmeimle  /u  Aachen."  Aachen.  1853:  "DerSyna- 
gogale  C'ultus  in  llistorischlvritischer  Enlwick- 
IniTi:.  Pop'i'-l''  Diirgeslellt,"  Alzey.  1870;  "Spinoza: 
Zur"  Hechtferligung  Seiner  Pliilosophic  nnd  Zeit." 
Leipsic.  IST7.  '  ^_     J. 

ROTHSCHILD,  MENAHEM  MENDEL 
(BACHARACH,  ASHKENAZI):  Gcrni.ui  rab- 
bi:  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  about  165U;  died 
in  Worms  Oct..  1731.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
l9:iac.  Iiead  of  the  Frankfort  comnnndty  and  progen- 
itor of  the  Rothschild  family,  and  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon. "  Landesrabbiner"  of  Wiirzburg  and  Fried- 
berg,  to  whose  name  he  adds  sometimes  the  sur- 
name IJolhschilil  and  sometimes  that  of  Hacharach. 
Jlenahem  was  for  several  years  a  preacher  in  Fragile. 
In  lOHti  he  was  chosen  "Landesrabbiner"  of  Bam- 
berg, in  succession  to  Jlordecai  Lipschitz,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  made  rabbi  of  Bayreuth  and  of 
Baier.sdorf.  lie  remained  in  Bamberg  until  1718, 
when  he  accepted  a  similar  iiosition  in  Hesse.  After 
a  short  stay  there,  he  became  rabbi  of  the  old  com- 
munity of  Worms,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  Like  many  rabbis  of  his  time,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He  is 
known  to  have  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
died  in  Bamberg.  lie  was  succeeded  in  that  city 
by  Moses  Bro<la  (d.  1741),  who  later  became  also  his 
successor  in  Worms. 

BlBI.ionfi,\piiv;  Eckstein,  Gcsc/i.  (fiiJiKlcii  im  Elicmaligcn 
FUivlhiftlium  liambcra.  Index,  Bauiberg,  IS'JS. 
E.  i:  P.  Wi. 

ROTT  (ROSENBERG),  MORITZ  :  Austrian 
actor,  mphi'.v  of  iln-  cuiiiiKiser  Igna/.  .Moscheles; 
horn  at  Prague  Sept.  17,  1797;  died  in  Berlin  1801). 
ile  was  the  leading  actor  of  his  time,  and  was  the 
favoiite  of  the  Prussian  public  and  the  king.  He 
was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  commercial  life, 
but  forsook  it  for  the  stage,  making  his  debut  in 
Vienna  in  1817  as  KiiH  Mdid-  in  Schiller's  "Die 
liiluber."  His  success  was  instantaneous  and  was 
repeated  in  ICaschau.  Eperies,  Batfeld,  Lembeig, 
Olmtltz.  and  Linz.  In  1821  be  became  the  leading 
actor  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  remain- 
ing there  until  1829.  when  he  went  to  the  Hofthea- 
ter,  Leipsic.  as  stage-manager.  While  connected 
with  the  latter  theater  he  starred  at  Budapest, 
Briinn.  Gratz.  Prague,  Breslau,  Presbiirg.  Leml)erg, 
Vienna  (Iloftheater).  and  Hanover.  In  1K32  he  be- 
gan a  life  engagement  at  the  Hoftheater,  Berlin.    In 


1840  he  held  a  special  engagement  at  the  Ilofburg- 
theater.  Vienna,  and,  seven  years  later,  in  Prague. 

Holt's  best  roles  were:  Fdiid,  lirutUK,  Kreon, 
JdKoii,  Jlamkl,  Vtind.  Wcilleiistelii,  Gid:  von  Berlich- 
ii)f/i'ii.  Fviim  and  Karl  Moor,  Shylock,  Hugo  (in 
•'Schuld"),  Uoilirich  ((Jalderon's  "  Leben  eia 
Traum"),  Jnniinir  (Grillparzer's  "  Ahnfrau  "),  and 
Mciiiiiu  ("  Menschenhass  und  Keue  "). 
BlBLlouIt.vi-iiv:  JIhtmhcr  I'liitinxli,  1S48.  pp. -'3;i-2'.".s. 

s.  E.  Ms. 

ROUELLE.     See  Hadoio. 

RO'UEN  (lli-bnw,  |xi-|,  «jxn,  ''DJJNDtDn,  and 
more  r.nrly  DITl)  =  Ancii'iit  eiipital  of  Normandy, 
and  now  the  administrative  center  of  the  depart - 
ment  of  Seine-Inferieure  ;  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  The  settlement  of  Jews  in  the  city 
dates  in  all  jirobability  from  the  Boman  period.  The 
first  doeiiment,  however,  concerning  the  community 
contains  an  account  in  Hebrew  of  a  terrible  perse- 
cution which  the  Jews  of  Rouen  and  of  other  locali- 
ties experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Therein  it  is  .said  that  Robert  the  Pious 
having  concerted  with  his  vassals  to  destroy  all  the 
Jews  on  their  lands  who  would  not  accejit  baptism, 
many  were  put  to  death  or  killed  themselves. 
Among  the  martyrs  was  the  learned  Ralibi  Senior. 
An  influential  and  highly  esteemed  man  in  Rouen, 
Jacob  ben  Jekutbiel.  went  to  Rome  to  invoke  for  hi.s 
coreligionists  tlie  protection  of  the  pope;  and  the 
pontiir  sent  a  high  dignitary  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution  (Berliner's  "  Magazin."  iii. ;  "  Ozar  Tob," 
pp.  46-48). 

In  10()G  numerous  Jews  of  Rouen  emigrated  to 
England,  having  been  induced  to  settle  thei-c  by 
Wiiliam  the  Comiueror,  who,  while  still  in  Nor- 
mandy, had  always  protected  them.  His  son.  Will- 
iam Rufus.  sliowed  himself  no  less  favorably  in- 
clined tow^ard  them.  On  acom]ilaintof  the  Jews  of 
Rouen  to  the  elTect  that  many  of  their  coreligionists 
had  been  forced  to  embrace  Christianity,  William 
Rufus  not  only  allowed  the  converted  to  return  to 
their  old  faith,  but  himself  actually  persuailed  some 
of  them  to  do  so. 

In  1096  the  Rouen  community  was  totally  des- 
troyed liy  the  Crusaders.  It  seems,  however,  that 
it  was  reestablished  shortly  after,  although  there  is 
no  olficial  document  showing  the  further  presence 
of  Jewsat  Rouen  before  1204.  Inlhatyeara  Rouen 
Jew  named  Brunius.  son  of  Bonentia,  was  author- 
ized to  live  at  the  Chatelctiu  Paris.  In  1217  I'bilip 
Augu.stus  imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Xormandy  a  ■ 
heavy  tax.  to  which  tbe  community  of  Rinien  con- 
tributed 595  livres.  This  relatively  small  sum  sbovrs 
that  at  that  time  the  Rouen  Jews  were  neither  nu- 
merous nor  rich  ;  while,  according  to  au  ollicial  doc- 
ument of  1299,  the  personal  taxes  of  only  one  Jew 
of  Rouen,  a  certain  Samuel  Viole,  amounted  to  1,200 
livres  yearly.  A  certain  Calot  of  IJouen  flgui'es  in 
the  registers  of  the  Jewish  imposts  for  the  years 
1290  to  l:iOO  as  the  linancial  intermediary  between 
his  coreligionists  and  Philip  the  Fair.  In  an  ollicial 
document  of  1297  Calot  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
umpire  in  a  dispute  between  Philip  and  his  brother 
Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  concerning  the  property  of 
some  Jews.     On  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from 
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France,  in  1300,  Pliilip  presented  the  Jewish  quarter 
to  tlie  municipality, Avliich  established  therea  vegeta- 
ble market.  This  quarter,  iu  wliicli  Maranos  settled 
in  great  numbers,  still  bears  the  name  "Rue  des 
Juifs."  After  the  Kevolution  Jews  began  to  settle 
at  Kouen;  and  a  ctjmmunity  was  gradually  formed 
which  became  in  1S76  a  ralibinate.  The  sole  incum- 
bent of  the  office  has  been  Benjamin  Cahen. 

Bnii.roiiRAPHY:  Deppini;.  Lcs  Juifx  dniiis  le  Mducn  Aye.  pp. 
I41-I4a,  I'aiis,  1834;  ]iist.  Geach.  iter  I.iraclitni.  v.  UMi :  stein- 
schneiiler,  Hi7ii'.  Bihl.  xx.  44 :  Piceiotto.  .Sfcefc/ics  nf  A  iiylii- 
Je.wi.sh  Histnni.  p.  2.  London,  1875;  W.  Baeker,  Chrnnide  of 
Vie  Kinii!<  iif  EiKjIand,  p.  23;  Uross,  Gallia  Judaiea,  p.  ti22. 
s.  I.  Br. 

R0US3ILL0IT  (JV^t'll)  :  Pioviuce  of  ancient 
France,  now  forming  Ihe  department  of  Pyrenees- 
Orientales.  Jews  settled  there  in  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  formed  congregations 
at  Perpignan,  Collioure,  Cerct,  Millas,  Ille,  Puig- 
cerda,  Ehie.  Thuii',  Toreilles,  Clayra,  Salses,  Le 
Boulou.aud  Villefranclie-de-Confluent.  In  the  last- 
named  city,  about  1250,  was  born  Levi  ben  Abua- 
ii.vM  bi:n  H.wyim,  known  for  his  part  in  the  struggle 
between  the  partizans  of  pliilosnpliical  studies  and 
the  adherents  of  Ortliodo.v  Judaism  (1303-6).  In 
1328  King  James  I.  forbade  the  Jews  to  liold  any 
pviblic  office,  or  to  emploj'  Christian  servants  in  their 
houses,  while  they  were  likewise  prohibited  from 
taking  as  monthly  interest  more  than  four  dcniers 
per  livre  of  silver,  or  in  a  year  more  than  one-si.\th 
of  the  sum  loaned. 

In  1270  James  of  Aragon  ctmtirmed  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  king,  his  father,  to  "all  Jews  dwell- 
ing at  Perpignan,  Confluent,  and  Cerdagne,  and  all 
others  dependent  on  their  collection,"  or  contribu- 
tion, and  in  1323  his  son  Sanclio  exempted  them 
from  wearing  the  wheel  while  traveling.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Ceremonieux,"  Pedro  IV.  autliorized  the 
Jews  of  Perpignan  to  enter  France  for  commercial 
purposes  in  1372:  and  in  1377  he  gave  letters  of 
safe-conduct  to  foreign  Jews  who  asked  permission 
to  visit  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  Don  Martin, 
Duke  of  Jlontblanc,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
John  I.  iu  1396,  took  severe  measures  against  Chris- 
tians who  maltreated  Jews,  and  frequently  dis- 
avowed the  actions  of  priests  and  monks  who 
preached  against  them.  In  1398  he  commanded  the 
governor  of  the  two  counties,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  1,000  gold  florins,  to  establish  at  Pcrjiignan  a 
"carteria,"  or  depot  of  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures, so  that  every  Jew  might  be  enabled  to  verify  the 
value  of  his  goods  and  protect  himself  against  fraud. 
In  1415  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  forbade  tlie  Jews  to 
receive  in  pawn  any  object  belonging  to  the  Church, 
or  to  practise  medicine,  surgery,  or  phaiinacy  among 
Christians,  who  in  their  turn  were  prohibited  from 
receiving  bread,  meat,  or  any  other  kind  of  food 
from  Jews.  In  case  of  violation  of  this  law,  a  Jew 
was  to  be  Hogged  in  the  jiublic  streets  and  squares, 
while  a  Christian  was  to  be  fined  50  sous  for  each 
infraction.  In  1-117  Alfonso  IV.  withdrew  the  Jews 
from  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  their  governors,  the  bailitT 
of  Perpignan  and  the  provost  of  Roussillon,  and 
placed  tiiem  under  a  royal  prncurator,  who  was 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  province. 
Nor  was  the  king  less  energetic  in  his  measures 
against  the  Inquisitors,  who  had  brought  terror  into 


the  communities  of  the  two  counties,  and  who  were 
prohiljited  by  him  from  interference  with  the  Jews 
except  in  certain  special  cases;  while  two  years  later 
he  forbade  his  officials  to  enforce  tlie  wearing  of  the 
wheel,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  1,000  tlorins. 

In  1493  a  number  of  Jews,  ilriven  from  Spain  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabelhi,  sought  refuge  in  Roussillon 
and  Cerdagne,  but  in  the  following  year  they  were 
expelled  with  all  their  coreligionists,  and  were  for- 
bidden ever  to  return,  under  penalty  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  their  property. 

BiBLinoRAPHT:  Carmolv,  in  Frnnrr  Tyrarlitr.p.  46;  (;rt)S3, 
Gnllia  Judnica,  pp.  1!)9,  437, 132 ;  Henry.  Hi'-tnire  dc  Ilims- 
ftiHint,  i.  2()5.  ii.  20ti  cf  t<eii.:  IJenan-XeubaiuT.  Xycs  lUtl'hins 
Fiaiiruis,  p.  628;  li.  E.J.  xv.  la;  xvi.  1.  ITU. 
G.  S.    K. 

BOWE,  IiEO  S.  :  American  economist;  born  in 
McGregor.  Iowa,  Sept.  17,  1871.  He  entered  the 
Arts  Department  of  tlie  University  of  Penn.sylvania 
in  1887,  but  later  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  Ecouomv  (Wharton  School),  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1890.  Then  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  Wharton  School  with  the  privilege  of 
foreign  study,  he  spent  two  years  in  Germany,  acd 
took  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  L'niversity  of  Halle  in 
1892.  After  this  he  spent  one  year  iu  France  and 
one  year  in  Italy  and  England.  In  1894  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  in  jmblic  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1895  was  made  instructor,  in  1897 
assistant  professor,  and  in  May,  1904,  was  advanced 
to  a  full  professorship  of  political  science.  In  June, 
1900,  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  a 
member  of  the  Commission  to  Revise  and  Compile 
the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico.  At  the  exjiiration  of  the 
term  of  this  commission  Professor  Rowe  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Insular  Code  Commission. 
In  1902  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Professor  Rowe  has  published  the  following  vol- 
umes: "Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  to 
Revise  the  Laws  of  Porto  Rico,"  with  Judge  Daly 
and  the  Hon.  Juan  Hermandez-Lopcz  (3  vols.,  Wash- 
ington, 1901):  "Report  of  the  Insular  Code  Com- 
mission," with  Hon.  J.  M.  Keedy  and  Hon.  Juan 
Hermandez-Lopez  (4  vols.,  Porto  Rico,  1902);  "The 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico"  (New  York,  1904). 
He  has  also  contributed  many  essays  and  papers  on 
economics,  political  science,  and  public  law  to  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  United  States. 

A.  J.   H.   Ho. 

ROZSAVOLGYI      (ROSENTHAL),    MAR- 

KUS  :  Hungarian  compDser;  linriiat  l!alas-.a  (iyar- 
lualh  1787;  died  at  Pcsth  Jan.  23,  1848.  Having  a 
native  love  for  music,  he  went  at  the  age  of  eleven 
to  Vienna  to  study,  and  llu^nce  to  Presburg  and 
Prague.  Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  Magyar 
songs,  he  composed  works  based  on  the  national 
music,  and  became  the  most  popular  violinist  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  coniluctor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
German  Theater  in  Pestli,  and  in  1S24  was  made  a 
regular  salaried  memberof  the  Philharmi>nic  Society 
of  the  county  of  Veszprim,  the  name  "  Rosenthal  " 
being  publicly  Magyarizcd  to  "  Rozsavolgyi "  on 
the  occasion  of  his  election.  He  gave  several  of- 
ficial concerts  during  the  coronation  ceremonies  at 
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Pri'sburg  in  1825;  and  in  1835  he  appeared  at  the 
Coint()|icni  IIdusu  in  Vienna.  Two  years  hiter,  at 
theopcninndf  llie  new  Xational  Theater  of  Pesth, 
I  he  IIuMsariiin  Orchestra  of  that  city  played  a  worli 
eoniposc.i  hv  him  for  Die  occasion,  and  lie  subse- 
(|iicnlly  he(a"nu'  a  rejinlar  member  of  that  orchestra. 
The  famons  Uipsy  musicians  Patikiirns,  SarkiJzi, 
Farkas.  and  otliers  were  pupils  of  Rozsavolgyi. 
After  Ills  dealli  tlie  poet  Pelod  sang  l)is  praises  in  a 
long  poem,  reproaching  the  Hungarian  people  for 
pcrniilting  the  last  years  of  the  artist  to  be  clouded 
by  linancial  dillieulties. 

UlliLloiinAniY  :  Reloli.  Deth-EI.  I.  25,  Budapest,  1878. 
s.  '-•■    •  • 

KOZSAY,  JOSEPH :  Hungarian  physician ; 
buinal  Lackcnhach  .March  lo,  l.si.j;  died  at  Buda- 
pest May  lit,  188.').  Kducated  at  XagyKanizsa, 
,S/.ombatiicly,  Pesth,  and  Vienna  (M.D.),  he  began  in 
lS4:i  to  juactise  medicine  at  Pesth;  and  live  years 
later  the  Hungarian  government  appointed  him  head 
physician  of  a  military  hosiiital,  making  him  chief 
physician  of  the  house  of  detention  and  poorhouse 
of  Pesth  in  the  following  year.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  gold  medal  Un-  art  and  science  in  18.58,  and 
received  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Francis  Josepli  in 
1860,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Aca<len\y  of  Sciences  two  years  previously.  He 
was  elevated  to  the  Hnngariau  nobility  with  the 
name  "  .Murakiizi." 

Kozsay's  works,  all  written  in  Hungarian,  are  as 
follows:  "On  the  Mur-Islanil  from  the  Point  of 
Vii'W  of  Medical  Topography  and  Natural  History" 
(IH4()):  "On  Education,  with  Special  Heferencc  to 
lh(^  .lews  of  Hungary"  (1848);  "On  the  Eftect  of 
Sulfuric  Ether":  "On  Apoplex.y  and  Pneumonia  in 
Old  Age";  "On  Intestinal  Diseases  ";  "On  the  Heat 
of  .Marienbad  "(18G0);  "On. Jewish  Physicians  in  the 
Jliddle  Ages  "  ( IsCi) ;  "  On  Physiological  Changes  of 
the  Organs  of  Uespiration  "  (1863) ;  "On  Senility" 
(186.5);  and  "On  Etiology  of  Typhus"  (1866).  In 
ISI.S  he  published  the  tirst  Hungarian  .Jewish  annual, 
with  a  cal.ndar. 

Hozsay  contributed  much  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  .Jews  in  Hungary,  founding  for  this  purpose  the 
society  Magyaritii  Egylet  and  the  society  Izraelita 
Magyar  Egylet,  becoming  iiresident  of  the  latter  in 
1S61.  Im  \H{;i  he  reorganized  the  Jewish  Hospital, 
lindanesl,  and  placed  it  in  the  foremast  rank  of  such 
institutions. 

IJinLioc.ii.M'HV:  nelph.  Iletli-EI.  il.  3.ii. 

i^-  L.   V. 

RUBIN,  MARCUS :  Danish  statistician  and 
aulhor:  boiii  in  Copenbagen  .March  '),  18.54.  He 
studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (B.A. 
1871),  and  then  took  u]!  the  .study  of  national  econ- 
omy. In  IST4  he  passed  the  requisite  examination 
and  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  committee  on  com- 
merce; and  as  a  result  of  his  labors  a  statistical  bu- 
reau was  established  in  Copenhagen,  whose  chief  he 
became  in  1SS3.  Together  with  II.  Westergaard  he 
compiled  the  two  statistical  works  "  Undersogelser 
over  Landbobefolkningen's  Diidelighed  "  and  "yEs- 
teskalissi.-itistik"  (1886-90),  the  latter  of  which  was 
translated  into  German  (Berlin,  1893).  In  1892 
Kubiii  p\iblished  "1807-14.     Studier  over  Kjijben- 


liavn's  og  Danmark's  Historic,"  which  work  was 
supplemented  in  189.5  by  a  second  volume,  entitled 
"  Frederik  VI.  's  Tid  "  ;  for  this  comprehensive  work 
lie  was  awarded  the  prize  founded  by  L.  N.  Hvidt 
(one  of  the  city  fathers  of  Copenhagen)  for  the  best 
work  on  the  history  of  Copenhagen  during  the  lirst 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hubin  did  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  place  the  statistical  bureau 
of  Denmark  on  a  level  with  the  foremost  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  other  countries.  Since  1902  lie  has 
been  "  Generallolddirektor. " 

BiBLioORAPnY  :  C.  F.  Brickn,  Daiifh  Bioyra (i.sk  Lcxiciin. 
s.  F.   C. 

RUBIN,  SOLOMON:  (ialician  Neo-IIebrew  au- 
thor; born  in  l)i>lina,  (Jalicia,  April  3,  1823.  He 
was  edncated  for  the  rabbinate,  but,  being  attracted 
bj'  IIaskalaii  and  modern  learning,  he  entered  iijiou 
a  business  career  wliich  lasted  about  live  years. 
This  proving  unsuccessful,  he  went  to  Leniberg, 
where  he  studied  bookkeeping  at  a  technical  insti- 
tute, and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German, 
French,  and  Italian.  After  serving  two  years  in  the 
Austrian  army  he  attempted  to  establish  himself  in 
Lemberg  as  a  teacher:  but  persecution  due  to  his 
liberal  views  made  his  position  untenable,  and  he 
went  to  Rumania,  at  that  time  a  very  favorable  lield 
for  active  and  enterprising  Galiciau  Jews.  He  se- 
cured a  good  position  in  a  commercial  establishment 
in  Galatz,  which  enabled  him  to  devote  his  evenings 
to  his  favorite  studies. 

In  18.59  Pubiii  returned  to  Galicia  and  became 
|U'incipal  of  a  school  for  .Jewish  boys  in  Bolcchow. 
He  went  to  Russia  in  1863,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
a  private  tutor  in  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  of  Os- 
trog,  Volhynia,  with  which  he  went  to  Vienna  in 
186.5.  In  the  Austrian  capital  he  became  acciuainted 
with  Peter  Smolenskin,  who  was  then  in  despair 
owing  to  the  diHicult_y  of  continuing  the  publication 
of  "Ila-Shahar."  Rubin  promised  liini  to  write  a 
complete  work  for  that  jiublication  every  year;  and 
he  kept  his  promise  even  after  his  personal  rela- 
tions with  Smolenskin  had  become  somewhat 
strained.  'I"he  years  1870  and  1871  were  spent  by 
Rubin  as  a  private  tutor  in  Naples,  Italy,  and  from 
1873  to  1878  he  lived  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
household  of  .lacob  Poliakov  in  Taganrog,  Russia. 
He  then  returned  to  Vienna,  whence  in  1895  he  re- 
moved to  Ci'acow-,  where  he  still  (1905)  resides. 

I{ubin  is  one  of  the  most  prcdilic  of  Neo-IIebrew 
writers  and  one  of  the  nifist  enthusiastic  and  ]ier- 
sistent  champions  of  haskalah.  3Iost  of  his  literary 
labors  are  directed  against  superstitious  customs  and 
beliefs:  but  his  method  is  unii|ue  among  writers  of 
his  class;  for  he  neither  ridicules  such  customs  and 
beliefs,  nor  does  lie  preach  against  them,  but  pro- 
ceeds in  a  quasi -scientitic  manner  to  adduce  judof 
that  similar  superstitions  prevailed  or  are  still  )irc- 
vailing  among  those  who  have  attained  to  only  a 
very  low  plane  of  culture.  He  objectively  describes, 
or  rather  compiles  descrijitions  of,  superstitious 
practises  among  savages  and  barbarians,  and  some- 
times only  alludes,  as  if  incidentally  (mostly  in  foot- 
notes), to  the  equivalent  follies  among  fanatical 
Jews.  He  has  published  about  twenty-tive  works 
with  this  object  in  view,  two  of  which,  the  "Ma'ase 
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Ta'atuyim  "  (Vienna,  1887)  and  tlif  "  Yesoil  Mistere 
ha-'AUkum  we-Sod  Hokinat  lia-Kiiljbalah  "  (ib.  1888 1, 
liave  appeared  in  German  translations  also,  the  first 
as  "Gescliielite  des  Aberglaubens"  (transl.  by  I. 
Stern,  Leipsic,  1888)  and  tlie  second  as  "  Hcidentliuin 
undKalibaia"  (Vienna,  1892).  A  liiblio.ijraphy  of 
his  works  and  of  the  more  important  of  Ins  many  ar- 
ticles in  perioilieals  will  be  found  in  Zeitlin,  "i3ibl. 
Post-Mendels. "  n.r. 

JJnbin  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  system  and  per- 
sonality of  Spinoza;  and  he  lias  written  much  to 
prove  the  close  relation  between  Spinozism  and  Ju- 
daism. Among  his  earliest  literary  iiroductions  are 
a  compendium  of  Sjiinoza's  writings,  entitled  "  Jloreh 
Nehukimhe-Hadash"  (Vi- 
enna, 1856-57),  and  "Te- 
shubali  Nizzahat"  (Leni- 
berg,  1859),  a  refutation 
of  S.  D.  Luzzatto's  at- 
tacks on  Spinoza.  Ku- 
l)in's  essay  in  German, 
"Spinoza  und  Maimon- 
ides,  ein  Psychologisch- 
Philosophisclies  Antithe- 
ton,"  won  for  tlie  author 
the  title  of  doctor  of 
philosopln-  from  the 
Universitj'  of  Goltingen. 
Later  in  life  Hubin  re- 
turned to  iiis  favorite 
philo.sopher  and  brought 
out  "Heker  Eloali  'im 
Torat  ha- Adam,  "a  He- 
brew translation  of  Spi- 
noza's "Ethics,"  with 
notes  and  an  introduc- 
tion. This  is  Ruliin's 
most  important  contribu- 
tion to  Keo-Hebrew  lit- 
erature. Among  his  la- 
test works  are  "Yalkut 
She  lorn  oil"  (Cracow, 
189G),  consisting  of  ten 
essays,  and  "  Segulot  ha- 
Zeniahim  we-Ototam  " 
■{German  title,  "Svmbolik 
1898). 

Bini.ionRAPiiv  :   Ish  'ibri  (p.seudonvmi,  in  -4/iiasnf,  .'itKl,  pp. 
285-ail). 
II.  I!.  P.  AVi. 

RUBINSTEIN,  ANTON  GRIGORYE- 
VICH  :  I'lUssian  pianist  and  compoMr;  horn  Nov. 
16  (28),  1829.  in  the  village  of  Wechwotynetz  (Vikli- 
vatinetz),  near  Jass_y,  Bessarabia;  died  at  Peterhof, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  20,  1894;  brotlier  of  Nik- 
olai (Nicholas)  RiiiixsTiiiN.  His  parents  were  Jews 
who  embraced  the  Greek-Ortliodo.\  religion,  proba- 
bly a  few  years  after  Anton's  birth:  the  entire  fam- 
ily removed  to  Moscow  in  1834,  wliere  his  father 
established  a  jiencil-factory.  Anton,  the  fourth  of 
si.x  children,  received  a  good  education  from  his 
mother  (Katheriua  Khristoforovna,  nee  Lowenstein), 
and  from  her  lie  also  took  his  first  piano-lessons. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  commenced  to  study  under 
A.  I.  Villoing,  the  leading  ]iiano-teaclier  in  JIoscow. 
The  latter  taught  him  gratuitously  from  Ids  eighth 
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to  his  thirteenth  year.     In  his  reminiscences  nubin- 
stcin  refers  gratefully  to  Villoing. 

In  1839  Rubinstein  gave  his  first  public  concert,  in 
the  Petrovski  Park  at  Moscow,  anil  in  1841  he  gave, 
under  Villoing's  personal  direction,  a  series  of  con- 
certs in   German}',   Holland,    Scaiidi- 
His  Early    navia,  and  France.     While  in  Paris  he 
Debut.        visited  Chopin,  who  left  a  deep  im- 
pression  on   Rubinstein.      Somewhat 
later  lie  met  Liszt,  then  the  musical  idol  of  Europe. 
The  latter  was  so  carried  away  by  the  boy 's  jilaying 
that  he  took  him  in  liis  arms  and  declaied  that  he 
would  make  liim  his  heir  in  art.     Rubinstein  visited 
London  also  (1842),  where  he  won  the  admiration  of 
Mo.scheles,  and  met  Men- 
delssohn at  a  private  con- 
cert  given   before  Queen 
Victoria. 

On  liis  return  to  Rus- 
sia in  1843  Rubinstein 
was  invited  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  imperial 
family.  Emperor  Nicho- 
las I.  treated  him  kindly, 
and.  embracing  him,  jo- 
kingly addressed  him  as 
"your  E.xcellency."  Ru- 
binstein's public  concerts 
in  the  Russian  cai)ital 
met  with  signal  success; 
and  the  income  from 
them  went  to  meet  the 
needs  of  his  parents,  who 
were  then  in  pecuniary 
difiiculties. 

In  1844  he  accompa- 
nied his  mother  and  his 
brother  Nikolai  to  IJer- 
lin,  where,  on  the  advice 
of  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer,  he  studied 
composition  under  Dehn, 
and  also  studied  under 
Jhuks. 
was  coni|)elled  in  1846  to  return  to 


His  mother 

Moscow,  his  father  having  died  and  left  his  bust 
ness  affairs  in  a  confused  state.  In  order  to  preserve 
her  husband's  good  name  Katherina  Khristoforovna 
paid  all  his  debts.  She  was  thus  left  penniless  and 
was  com]ielled  to  become  a  music-teacher  in  a  jiri- 
vate  school  in  ^Moscow.  She  died  in  Odessa  in  1891. 
Left  to  his  own  resources,  young  Rubinstein  went  to 
Vienna  (1846),  lio])ing  to  secure  Liszt's  support  in 
his  work.  Liszt  received  him  cordially,  but  refused 
him  monetary  aid,  since,  as  ho  Siiid.  every  able  man 
should  accomplish  his  aims  without  lielj).  I'n- 
daunted  by  the  difiiculties  ccaifronting  him,  Rubin- 
stein began  to  compose,  supporting  himself  mean- 
while by  giving  lessons.  Porabout  a 
His  Friend-  year  and  a  half  he  was  even  in  want, 
ship  until    Liszt,   remembering  his  young 

with  Liszt,  colleague,    visited    him    in   his    poor 
lodgings  and  took  steps  toward  pro- 
curing for  him  a  iiermanent  source  of  income.     The 
two  remained  warm  friends  until  Liszt's  death.     In 
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18-17  Uiiliiiisu-in  went  buck  to  HfiUn.  aod  at  the  out- 
l)reiik  of  the  Hevoluliop  of  1848  he  returned,  on 
Dehn's  iidviee,  to  St.  Petersburg. 

At  St.  Petersburg.  Rubinstein  received  the  patron- 
au'e  of  tlie  grand  ducliess  Helena  Pavlovna,  and  liis 
inusicftl  reputation  was  thereby  establislied.  Mis 
opera  "Dmitri  Donskni "  appeared  on  the  imperial 
suige  in  1S.J2.  and  liis  "Sibirskijc  Ochotnikie  "  in 
I8r.;{. 

In   is.jl   Kuliinstein  made  another  concert  tour 

tlirouifh  Europe:   in  18'>«  he  was  appointed  court 

pianist:  and  in  ISo!)  he  was  made  di- 

Director  of  rector  of  tlie  Imperial  Russian  Musical 

the  Society,  which   he   had   been  instru- 

Bussian      mental  in  founding.     The  conserva- 

Musical      tories  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 

Society,  had  their  origin  in  this  society;  and 
under  tlie  instruction  of  Anton  and 
Nikolai  Ruliinstein  there  graduated  many  talented 
musicians,  among  them  Tchaikowsky  and  Jludamc 
Es-sipic.  The  great  services  rendered  by  Rubinstein 
in  the  advancement  of  music  in  Russia  were  recog- 
nized by  the  czar,  who  decorated  him  with  the  Vladi- 
mir Order.  In  1805  Rubinstein  married  Vera  de 
Tschikouanov,  a  maid  of  honor  at  the  Russian  court, 
who  liore  him  three  children.  He  toured  Europe  in 
],'<(i7-T0:  and  in  1876  he  resigned  the  directorship  of 
the  Conservatoriuni. 

In  1870  au<l  1873  Rubinstein,  accompanied  by 
Hinri  Veniavski.  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Con- 
servatoriiim  of  Brussels,  made  a  professional  tour  of 
America:  an<l  in  188")  and  1886  he  gave  a  series  of 
concerts  in  Europe,  which  Avcre  arranged  to  bring 
out  the  historical  development  of  musical  literature 
and  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
music.  These  concerts  were  given  in  the  cities  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Paris, 
and  Leipsic.  He  resumed  the  directorship  of  the 
Conservatorium  from  1887  till  1890,  and  then  lived 
successively  in  Berlin  and  Dresden.  Rubinstein's 
professional  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  1889. 

[{ubinstein  won  his  laurels  asa  pianist  rather  than 
as  u  composer.  His  technique  was  above  criticism. 
and  his  interpretation  of  familiar  selections  highly 
original  anil  sympathetic:  but  his  compositions, 
while  lyrical  in  feeling,  lacked  dramatic  effect.  His 
works  embraced  every  form  of  composition — songs, 
chambi-r music,  operas,  etc. — but  few  of  them  have 
attaine<l  to  the  popularity  of  his  "  Persian  Songs" 
and  "Ocean  Symphony."  He  wrote  in  all  119  com- 
positions e.vclusive  of  operas  and  of  a 
His  Com-  considerable  number  of  minor  pieces 
positions,  for  the  piano.  Among  his  more  promi- 
nent works  should  be  mentioned: 
"Ivan  the  Terrible."  "Don  Qui.xote,"  and  "Faust," 
"character  pictures"  for  orchestra;  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra":  "Rossiya"  (written  for  the  Moscow 
E.\po.sition  of  1882); ""  Paradise  Lost,"  "The  Tower 
of  Babel."  "Moses."  and  "Christ."  sacred  operas; 
"Sulamith";  13  operas,  viz.,  "Dmitri  Donskoi," 
"Khadzhi  Abrek."  "The  Siberian  Hunters."  "Toni- 
ka  the  Fool,"  "Demon,"  "Feramors,"  "Merchant 
Kalashnikov."  "The  Children  of  the  Steppes."  "The 
Maccabenns."  "Nero."  "The  Parrot,"  "With  the 
Outlaws,"  "Goryusha" ;  and  the  ballet  "The  Grape- 
vine." 


BiBI.ior.RAPnY  :  Anton  Ruhinstein,  .lii/o/d'oi/ivtp/ii^.piiWistiPd 
bv  Spiiievskl.  St.  I'etenshurK.  1889;  .Uii.<)//i(i  i  Y'lin  I'lulstii- 
v'ilili.  il).  1S9I  :  KiiVDS-Dckblyarpvn,  Aiitini  <iiia"i!i'  riili. 
Iiuhini*tciii :  Naumann.  lUuslrUrtc  Mn'<iluh'-'«'Iii*'lilt' :  -Va- 
hlyiiiliilil,  March,  ISU'i;  M.  A.  Daviilnv,  Vnsiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii. 
A.  ft.  /{»/<i)i.itii/li;i  .  SI.  I'etersburg.  181)1);  Huker,  /Jiiii/ni/i/i- 
ital  Ijivl.  i<f  MuKiihiits.  New  York,  llKJIi;  (ircive.  Diet.  <>/ 
ilunic  and  Musiciaiiif,  Ijmdon  aaiX  New  York,  1881). 
n.  n.  .1.  G.  L. 

RUBINSTEIN,  ISAAC:  Austrian  deputy; 
born  at  Czemowit/.in  ISU.");  died  at  Ischl  Sept.  1, 
1878.  He  was  a  member  of  the  town  council  and 
vice-president  of  the  Czernowitz  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  which  he  represented  in  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  from  1873  to  1878.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  philanthropic  work  and  held 
many  honorary  offices  in  his  communitv. 
s.  ■  "         E.  .1. 

RUBINSTEIN,  JOSEF:  Russian  pianist  and 
coinpi»ir;  born  al  Staro  t'onstantinuv  Feb.  8,  1847; 
died  by  his  own  hand  at  Lucerne  Sept.  l."),  1884. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Ilellmesberger,  Dachs,  and  Liszt, 
and  a  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  fi'oni 
whose  drama  "  Ring  des  Xiliclimgen  "  he  made  ex- 
cellent pianoforte  transcriptions.  In  18(j9  the  giaiid 
duchess  Helena  of  Russia  a|)pointed  Rubinstein 
"Ivammer])iunist."  Three  years  later  he  visited 
Wagner  at  Triebschen,  and  went  with  him  to  Bay- 
reutli.  where  he  attended  the  piano  rehearsals  of  the 
"  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  In  1880  he  gave  in  Berlin 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  "  Wohltempcrierte  Kla- 
vier"  which  gained  him  considerable  renown. 
Rubinstein  was  the  author  of  several  song- and  piano- 
compositions,  and  a  number  of  articles  apiieared  in 
the  "Bayreuther  Blatter"  over  his  signature,  in 
which  Schumann  and  Brahms  were  attacked  in  a 
very  offen.sive  and  vindictive  manner.  These  arti- 
cles, which  are  believed  by  some  to  have  emanated 
from  a  more  famous  pen,  obtained  for  Rubinstein  a 
rather  unenviable  notoriety. 

BlBMOfiRAPUT:  Grove.  Dictinnnni  nf  ^^ll■Mc  niul  .Viisif  mils, 
vol.  lii.,  s.i\;  Theo.  Baker,  lliniirapiiical  Dictiitiiiinj  i>f  Mu- 
ificUms;  Meyers  Koiiversalions-Lexilcon. 
II.  u.  F.  C. 

RUBINSTEIN,    NIKOLAI    (NICHOLAS): 

Russian  inaiiist  :  lioin  in  Mo.scow  June  2.  18:j5:  died 
in  Paris  March  23,  1881;  brother  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein. He  received  his  early  instruction  from  his 
mother,  by  whom  he  and  his  brother  were  taken  to 
Berlin  in  1844.  There  he  studied  pianoforte  under 
Kullak  and  composition  under  Dehn  until  18415.  when 
his  father's  illness  necessitated  his  mother's  return 
to  Moscow  ;  she  took  Nikolai  with  her. 

In  18.59  Rubinstein  founded  the  ^lo.scow  Musical 
Society,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  Moscow 
Conservatorium  was  established  in  18G4.  Of  the 
latter  institution  he  was  the  director  till  his  death. 
In  1801  Rubinstein  visited  England,  and  in  1878 
Paris,  where  he  conducteil  four  orchestial  concerts 
consisting  entirely  of  Russian  music.  These  con- 
certs took  place  at  the  exposition  then  being  held 
at  the  French  capital.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  gave  annual  concerts  there. 

Rubinstein's  powers  as  a  virtuoso  were  remarka- 
ble, but  his  fame  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  his 
brother  Anton.  The  latter,  however,  freciuently 
declared  that  he  considered  Nikolai  to  be  a  better 
pianist  than  himself. 
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Among  the  more  importaut  of  Rubiustein's  com- 
positions were:  mazurkas  1  and  2  (op.  11);  bolero 
(op.  13);  tarantelle  (op.  14);  and  polonaise,  "Scene 
deBal"(op.  17). 

Bibliography:  Grove,  Did.  nf  Miikic  ami  Muxiciatis:  Rie- 
mann.  Miwili-Le.iihun  :  Baker.   liiiuj.  Dkt.  nf  Muncians. 
New  Ytirk,  190IJ;  Jlijii-rx  Kiinrirsatinns-Lexikmi. 
II.  i;.  A.  P. 

RUBINSTEIN,  SUSANNA:  Austrian  psy- 
chologist; born  at  Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Sept.  20, 
184".  She  was  tlie  daughter  of  an  Austrian  deputy. 
In  1870  slie  entered  the  University  of  Prague,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  Leipsic.  Vienna,  and  Bern 
(Ph.D.  1874).  Her  works  are  as  follows:  "' Psycholo- 
gisch-Aestlietisehc  Essays,"  Heidelberg,  1878-84; 
"Aus  der  Innenwelt,"  Leipsie,  1888.  psychological 
studies;  "'Zur  Xatur  der  Bewegungeu,"  ih.  1890; 
"Auf  Dunklem  Grunde,"  tb.  1892;  "Eiu  Indivi- 
dualistiseher  Pessimist."  Hi.  1894;  "Eine  Trias  von 
"Willensmetapliysikern,"  ib.  1890;  "  Psychologiscli- 
Aesthetische  Fragmente,"  ih.  1902. 

Bibliography  :  S.  Pataky,  DcuUehcs Schriftstellerlnnenlexi- 
linn  ;  Mcjicff  K<ini'ci\atAi))is-Lrrihnn. 
^.  R.  N. 

RUBO,  ERNST  TBAUGOTT  :  German  jurist ; 
born  at  Berlin  July  8,  1834;  died  there  March, 
189.5.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
(LL.D.  18.57),  he  was  admitted  to  "the  bar  in  18.59. 
In  1.861  he  was  appointed  judge  in  Berlin,  and  in 
1863  became  privat-docent,  and  later  professor,  at 
the  university  of  that  city. 

Of  Rubo's  works  may  be  mentioned  "Zur  Lehre 
von  der  Verliiumdung,"  Berlin,  1861,  and  "Ueber 
den  Sogenannten  Zeugnisszwang,"  ifi.  1878. 

Rubo  assisted  iu  drafting  the  militarj-  law-code 
of  the  German  empire,  and  he  contributed  several 
essajs  to  the  "Gerichtssaal,"  Goldammcr's  "  Archiv 
fiir  Strafrecht,"  and  Gruchot's  "Beitrage." 

Bibliography  :  Stier-Somlo,  in  AUg.  Zcit.  dcs  Jiicl.  189.5,  p.  146. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

RUBO,  JULIUS:  German  jurist ;  liorn  at  Ilal- 
berstadt  JuiieO,  1794:  died  at  Berlin  March  13,  18C6. 
He  attended  the  gymnasium  in  Halberstadt,  and, 
after  serving  as  a  volunteer  iu  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, he  studied  jurisprudence  at  tlie  universities  of 
GOttingen  and  Berlin,  obtaining  his  degree  iu  1817. 
A  war  of  pamphlets  which  raged  about  that  time 
affords  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  had  won  repute 
as  a  legal  scholar.  One  Th.  Grupp  maintained  that 
none  but  Christian  jurists  should  be  honored  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence;  in  a  reply  in 
Kamptz's  "  Jahrbiicher"  (xv.  486)  Grupp  was  asked 
whether  he  seriously  proposed  to  withhold  the  right 
to  compete  for  this  dignity  from  tlie  coreligionists 
of  Rubo,  who  had  recently  won  it  with  so  much 
credit.  But  his  academic  reputation  availed  Rubo 
little  when  he  strove  to  establish  a  practise  succes- 
sively in  Hamburg.  Holsteiu,  and  Brunswick;  and, 
seeing  that  the  practise  of  law  was  closed  to  him  on 
account  of  his  religion,  he  settled  at  Halle  as  privat- 
docent. 

The  legislation  of  1832,  however,  declaring  Jews 
ineligible  for  academic  positions,  deprived  Rubo  of 
his  oflice,  and  ho  went  to  Berlin  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  literary  work.  His  first  production  was 
"Versuch  einer  ErklSrung  der  Fragmente  Lex  II. 


Ill,  IV,  LXXXV,  Digest  de  Verborum  Obliga- 
tionibus  (4.5, 1),  liber  die  Theilbarkeit  und  Uutheil- 
barkeit  der  Obligationen  nacli  der  GrundsUtzen  des 
Romischen  Rechts"  (Berlin.  1822).  In  1.824  he  was 
appointed  "Syndikus"  of  the  Jewish  congregation 
in  Berlin,  which  i)osition  he  held  for  Iwenly-tivc 
years.  It  was  during  his  tenure  of  this  position 
that  he  wrote  "  Die  Rechtsverhaltnisse  der  Judischen 
Gemeinden  in  Denjenigen  Landesllieileu  des  I'reus- 
sisclien  Staates,  in  Welchen  das  Edict  vom  11  Marz, 
1812,  zur  Anweudunglvommt.  Eine  Beantwortung 
von  11  Fragen.  mil  Besonderer  Ri'icksicht  auf  die 
Jildisclic  Gemeinilc  in  Berlin  "  {ib.  l.'-'44).  In  1.849  a 
newly  elected  board  of  directors  suddenly  removed 
him  from  office.  He  immediately  began  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which,  after  a  number  of  years,  ended  in 
.liis  reir.stateinent. 

Rubo  contributed  to  Zunz's  "  Zeitschrift "  a  review 
of  Lips'  "Staatsburgerrecht  der  Juden."  Ho  co- 
operated actively  in  the  founding  of  the  Wisscn- 
•schaftliche  Institut  establisheil  by  the  Verein  fiir 
Cultur  und  Wissenscliaft  der  Juden. 

Bibliography:  L.Geiger.Gemh.ilcr  Juden  in Berliii,  p. 296; 
Lebreeht,  in  Vossifche  Zeituuy.  May  5,  latiO. 
s.  M.  Co. 

RUEFF,  JULES  :  French  merchant  and  ship- 
owner; born  at  I'aris  Feb.  16,  18.54.  At  an  early 
age  he  turned  his  attention  to  colonial  affairs  and 
navigation.  In  1872  he  went  to  IndoChina.  and 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  French  iutliience  in 
that  country.  Later,  he  became  president  of  the 
"Societe  Franco-Africainc,"  which  established  the 
first  commercial  counting-houses  in  Abyssinia,  among 
others  that  at  Jibuti.  Heis  the  originator  of  the  plan 
for  the  railroad  of  Saigon-Mytlio,  in  Cochin-China, 
and  the  founder  and  present  (190.5)  general  director 
of  the  '■  Messageries  Fluviales  do  Cochin-chine," 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  spread  of  French 
trade  in  Indo-China  by  the  route  of  Mekong.  One 
of  the  compan3's  vessels  took  part  in  the  mili- 
tary expedition  that  forced  the  pass  of  Jleiiiam. 
Jules  Rueff  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Flench  government  in  organizing  its  various  colo- 
nial expositions.  iSince  1900  he  has  been  adminis- 
trator of  dockyards  at  Saint-Xazaire.  the  greatest 
of  their  kind  in  France.  He  was  made  commander 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  iu  1900. 

Bibliography:  Curinier,  Dictionnairc  Xtitional  <lci>  Con- 
ttmpifrai)ts^  1901. 
s.  J.   Ka. 

RUFINA:  Smyrna  Jewess;  lived  about  the 
third  century  of  the  common  era.  Her  name  has 
been  perpetuated  in  a  Smyrniot  Greek  inscription 
which  is  unusually  important  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  culture  of  the  jieriod.  Translated,  the 
text  in  question  reads  as  follows: 

"Tlie  Jewess  Rullna.  ruler  of  the  synago^ie.  liuilt  this  tomb 
for  her  freedmen  ami  her  slaves.  None  other  has  the  riphi  lo 
bury  a  body  here.  If.  however,  any  one  .shall  have  the  hardl- 
IkkmI  lo  do  so.  lie  must  pay  1,.'><10  denarii  into  the  holy  treasury 
and  l.iKIG  denarii  to  the  Jewish  people.  .\  copy  of  tills  liisi.Ti|>- 
lion  has  been  deposited  in  the  arehives." 

This  is  the  only  instance,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
which  the  office  of  ruler  of  the  synagogue  was  held 
by  a  woman ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Rufina  was 
very  wealthy,  since  she  was  able  to  provide  so  hand- 
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soim-ly  for  slaves  mid  liouseliolil  tk-pcndi  nis.  The 
an  itself  anil  llie  penalty  for  violation  of  the  toi;ib 
are  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  eiistoinsof  the  time, 
anil  ililTer  in  no  way  from  similar  cases  in  the  life  of 
the  pa.nan  Greeks. 

BlIil.loiillAPHV:  S.  It.'limcli,  in  It.  Tv.  J.  vll.  lBM(i6;  Scluinr, 
(Jcucd.  3d  cd..  III.  11.  ,. 

8.  ^-    >^"- 

RUFTJS:  Itoman  general  in  the  lirst  eentiiry  of 
the  <  niMiiioii  era.  In  liie  battles  after  Herod's  death 
the  IJomans  were  assisted  a.jjainst  the  Jews  by  the 
3.000"  men  of  Sebaste,"  the  flowcrof  the  royal  army 
and  a  troop  wliieh  afterward  becaiiu!  famous.  The 
cavalry  in  this  body  was  led  by  Kiifiis  (JosephiLs, 
"IJ.  J."  ii.  3,  <;  4).  while  the  infantry  was  under  the 
command  of  Grains.  Kiifiisand  Grains  maintained 
their  resistance  until  the  legate  Yarns  appeared  in 
Jernsiilem  with  reenforcemcnts  ((i.  .'5,  ^  2;  comp. 
idem,  "Ant."  xvii.  10,  g  3). 

R.  S.   Kii. 

RUFTTS  ANNITJS.     Sec  Annus  Kikis. 

KUFUS,  TINEIUS  (written  also  Tinnius) : 
Governor  of  Judea  in  the  tirst  century  of  the  com- 
mon era.  Jerome,  on  Zeeh.  viii.  16,  has  "T.  Anuins 
Unfits. "  and  the  editor,  Yallarsi,  coiijeetnres  tliat  the 
fnll  pra-nonsen  is  "Tyrannins."a  name  which  wonld 
correspond  to  the  DIvllC  D131"1  "f  Jewish  tradition. 
Hiifns  was  governor  at  the  time  of  the  ontbreak 
of  the  liar  Kokba  war  (Ensebins,  "Hist.  Eecl."  iv. 
6.  §  1 ;  idem,  "Chronicon,"  cd.  Sehoene,  ii.  106). 
The  conrse  of  this  struggle  is  described  under  B.VK 
Kokha;  it  is,  therefore,  onl_v  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  fact  that  Hiifns  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  contliet,  as  ajipears  from  the  works  of  Ense- 
bins. He  was  nnable,  however,  to  withstand  the 
vigorons  ouslanght  of  the  Jews,  so  that  Pnbiicins 
Marcellns,  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  later  Jnlins 
S<!verns,  the  most  prominent  lionian  general  of  the 
time,  had  to  be  sent  against  them. 

Uiifiis  is  not  mentioned  again  until  the  snppres- 
sion  of  the  insnrreetion,  when  it  is  said  (Ensebins. 
"Hist.  Eccl."  iv.  6.  ^  1)  that  on  the  plea  of  martial 
law  he  cleared  the  land  of  the  Jewsof  its  inhabitants. 
An  insnit  to  Judaism  which  left  a  deej)  imjne.ssion 
on  the  minds  of  the  snrvivors  was  the  plowing  np  of 
the  Temple  inoinit.  which  ise.\pressly  designated  as 
the  deed  of  Unfits  (Ta'an.  iv.  6;  comp,  BaraitaTa'au. 
29a;  Jerome  on  Zeeh.  viii.  19:  "aratnm  temphim 
in  ignominiam  gentis  oppress;e  a  T.  Annio  Hnfo"). 

The  severe  religions  )iersecntions  by  H.\dhi.\n  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Rnfus, 
including  the  cruel  decree  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  fell  in  battle  might  not  bo  buried  for  a  long 
time  (Yer.  Ta'an.  69a i,  and  the  bitter  piirsnit  and 
merciless  execution  of  Jewish  teachers  of  the  Law, 
of  which  tradition  speaks.  Jewish  literature  por- 
trays Hnfns  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
race,  and  often  means  ISnfns  when  it  names  his 
master  Hadrian:  for  it  was  not  tin-  emperor  far 
away  in  Home,  but  the  governor  in  Palestine,  who 
was  gnilty  of  these  acts  of  crnelty. 

Legend  tells  of  religions  con ver.sat ions  between 
Rabbi  Akib.v  and  Hnfns.  The  wife  of  Rufi;s  also 
Clime  within  the  charmed  circle  of  that  great  son  of 
Israel,  and  tradition  relates  that  she  became  a  con- 
vert to  Judaism  (Hashi  on  Ned.  .50b). 


BiBi.KKiiiAiMiv:  (iriilz.  Gcfvh.M  ed.,  iv.  l:Si),  l.>4.  Cuncerninp 
Uiifiis"  wife:  Uhitz.  ill  Miiiiiitsnrlirift.  ls.s.1,  x,\.\iii.  :i(i; 
Scliiirer,  d'c."!-)!.  ^il  ed.,  i.  tJ4T,  (ks'-tiSM :  i'm.<";/iii;r(ip/o(i  Un- 
pcrii  liimmiii,  iii.  3:21,  No.  IW.  Ilabbiaical  sources  uro 
Kiven  iu  Krauss,  LehnivOHcr.  II.  259. 
s.  S.  Kit. 

KUHS,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH :  (br- 
in:in  historian  and  anti-.Iewisli  writer;  born  at 
Greifswald  March  1,  1781;  died  at  Florence  Feb.  1. 
1.S20.  As  professor  of  histoi'y  at  the  nniversities  of 
(Ji-eifswald,  Gbttingen  (l(S01-9),  and  Berlin  (bSlO- 
18"30),  and  as  historiographer  of  the  Prnssiau  state,  be 
wroti^  a  nnmber  of  works,  especially  on  the  history 
and  liteiatnre  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

When,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  L,  Uie 
question  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  agi- 
tated in  Gerniany,  Riilis  took  his  stand  among  those 
who  opposed  the  gi-anting  to  them  of  political  and 
civil  rights,  and  wrote  in  the  "Zeit.sehrift  fUr  die 
Neueste  Geschiclitc,  ViJlker-  und  Staatenknnde  ''  for 
1815  an'  article  entitled  "  Leber  die  Anspruche  der 
Jnden  an  das  Deutsche  Burgerrecht  "  (printed  as  a 
separate  pamphlet,  Berlin,  1816).  In  this  article  he 
argues  that  the  Jews,  being  a  scattered  nation  form- 
ing a  separate  state  administered  by  an  aristocracy 
(the  Rabbis),  are  not  qnalitied  for  citizenship,  which 
requires  unity  of  sentiment,  of  language,  and  of 
faith.  Forcible  means  should  not  be  used  a,gainst 
the  Jews;  but  their  growth  should  be  checked,  and 
they  should  be  won  for  Christianity.  He  repe;its  all 
the  reproaches  heaped  upon  the  Jews  during  the 
Jliddle  Ages,  and  asserts  that  bj'  their  own  tanlts 
they  provoked  the  persecutions  of  the  dark  ages. 
In  an  appendix  treating  of  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain  he  demonstrates  that  the  iirivileges  which 
they  obtained  in  that  country  caused  their  sulTerings 
and  final  expulsion. 

This  article,  followed  by  his  •'  Reclite  des  Cliris- 
tenthums  und  des  Dentschen  Volks  Gegeu  die  An- 
spriiche  der  Juden  unil  Hirer  '^^erfechter  "  (Berlin, 
1816),  exercised  a  great  influence  in  Germany,  and 
called  forth  similar  writings  by  Jakob  F.  Fmi-zs  and 
others.  Against  them  August  Kriinier  of  Hatisbon 
and  Johann  Ludwig  Ewald  of  Carlsruhe  jdeaded 
in  defense  of  the  Jews. 

BIBLIOORAPHV:  AUgfmeinf  Deutsche  liinqinpJiie.  xxin.  KH 
ct  tier;.;  Gratz,  Geneh.xi.  ;i.3ll  ct  scr;.,  343-347;  Jost,  Cultur- 
iienehiehte,  i.  49  ft  .syr/.,  ti6-(i7. 
I).  S.  M.VN. 

RULE,  GOLDEN.     See  Golpen  Ri-le. 

RULES  OF  ELIEZER  B.  JOSE  HA-GE- 
LILI,  THE  THIRTY-TWO  :  Rules  laid  down 
by  R.  Eliezkk  b.  Jose  ii.\-Get.ii.i  for  haggadic 
exegesis,  many  of  them  being  applied  also  to  b;Ua- 
kic  interpretation. 

1.  Ribbuy  (extension):  The  particles  "et," 
"gam."  and  "af,"  which  are  supertiuons,  indicate  that 
something  which  is  not  explicitly  stated  must  be 
regarded  as  included  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, or  that  some  teaching  is  implied  thereby. 

2.  Mi'ut  (limitation):  The  particles  "ak,"  "rak," 
and  "min  "  indicate  that  something  implied  by  the 
concept  under  consideration  must  bo  excluded  in  a 
specific  case. 

3.  Ribbuy  ahar  ribbuy  (extension  after  ex- 
tension): Wlien  one  extension  follows  another  it  in- 
dicates that  more  must  be  regarded  as  implied. 
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4.  Mi'ut  ahar  mi'ut  (limitation  after  limita- 
tion): A  doublf  iimitatiou  iudicatts  that  more  is  to 
be  oniittcd, 

5.  Kal  wa-homer  meforash. :  "  Argiimintum  a 
miuoii  ail  inajus,"  or  vice  versa,  and  expressly  so 
cliaraelcrized  in  tlio  text. 

0.  Kal  wa-homer  satum :  "  Argnmentum  a 
iniiuni  ad  niajus,"  or  viee  versa,  but  only  implied, 
not  explicitly  deelared  to  be  one*in  the  text.  This 
and  the  preceding  rule  are  contained  in  the  Rfi.Es 
OF  IIii.LEi,,  Xo.  1.  Rules  7and  8  are  identical  with 
Uuli-s3and  8  of  Ilillel. 

il.  Derek  kezarah  :  Ablircviation  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  text  wlien  the  subject  of  discussion  is 
self-explanatory. 

10.  Dabar  shehu  shanuy  (repeated  expres- 
sion): Ue|ietitiiiii  implies  a  special  meaning. 

11.  Siddur  she-nehlak :  "Where  in  the  text  a 
clause  or  sentence  not  logically  divisible  is  divided 
by  the  punctuation,  the  proper  order  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  verses  must  be  restored  according  to  the 
logical  connection. 

12.  Anything  introduced  as  a  comparison  to  illu.s- 
trate  and  explain  something  else,  itself  receives  in 
this  way  a  belter  explanation  and  elucidation. 

IH.  When  the  general  is  followed  by  the  particu- 
lar, the  latter  is  specitic  to  the  former  and  merely 
defines  it  more  exactly  (comp.  Uules  ok  Hillel, 
No.  5). 

14.  Something  important  is  comjiared  with  some- 
thing unimportant  to  elucidate  it  and  render  it  more 
readily  intelligible. 

lo.  Same  as  Rule  1:1  of  R.  Ishmael. 

16.  Dabar  meyuhad  bi-mekomo  :  An  expres- 
sion which  occurs  in  only  one  passage  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  context.  This  must  have  been 
the  original  meaning  of  the  rule,  althougli  another 
explanation  is  given  in  the  examples  cited  in  tlie 
baraita. 

17.  A  point  which  is  not  clearly  explained  in  the 
main  passage  ma_y  be  better  elucidated  in  another 
passage. 

18.  A  statement  with  regard  to  a  part  may  imply 
the  whole. 

19.  A  statement  concerning  one  thing  may  hold 
good  with  regard  to  anotlier  as  well. 

20.  A  statement  concerning  one  thing  may  apply 
only  to  something  else. 

21.  If  one  object  is  compared  to  two  other  objects, 
the  best  part  of  both  the  latter  forms  the  tertium 
ijiu'd  of  comparison. 

23.  A  passage  may  be  supplemented  and  ex- 
plained by  a  parallel  passage. 

23.  A  passage  serves  to  elucidate  and  supplement 
its  parallel  passage. 

24.  When  the  specific  implied  in  the  genera!  is 
especially  excepted  from  the  general,  it  serves 
to  emphasize  some  property  characterizing  the 
specific. 

2.5.  The  specific  implied  in  the  general  is  fre- 
quently excepted  from  the  general  to  elucidate  some 
other  specific  property,  and  to  develop  some  special 
teaching  concerning  it. 

26.  Mashal  (parable). 

27.  Mi-ma'al :  Interpretation  through  the  pre- 
ceding. 


28.  Mi-neged:  Interpretation  through  the  oppo- 
site. 

21).  Gematria :  Interpretation  according  to  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters.     See  Ge.\i.\ti;i.\. 

■in.  Notarikon :  Interpretation  by  dividing  a 
word  iiilii  two  or  more  parts.     See  Not.mukox. 

31.  Postjiosition  of  the  precedent.  .Many  phrases 
wliich  follow  nnist  be  regarded  as  properly  prece- 
ding, and  must  be  interpreted  accordingly  in  exegesis. 

33.  Mail)'  portions  of  the  Uible  refer  to  an  earlier 
period  than  do  the  sections  which  precede  tbeni,  and 
vice  versa. 

These  thirty-two  rules  are  united  in  the  so-called 
Baraita  of  R.  Eliezer  b.  Jose  ha-Gelili  (.see  B.VK.\ir.\ 
OF  THE  TiiiHTY-Two  Rii.F.s).  In  the  introduction 
to  the  .Midrash  lia-Gadol  (ed.  Schecliter,  Cambridge, 
1902),  where  this  baraita  is  given,  it  contains  thirt}'- 
three  rules.  Rule  29  being  divided  into  thiee,  and 
Rtile  27  (•'  Mi-ma'al  ")  being  omitted.  With  regard 
to  these  rules  see  also  T.\i.Mi"u — Hermexeutics. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

RULES  OF  HILLEL,  THE  SEVEN :   Rules 

given  to  the  sous  of  liathyra  l]y  IIii.i.Ei,  I.  as  the 
chief  guides  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  for  the  deduction  of  laws  from  them  (Tosef.. 
Sanh.  vii. ;  the  introduction  to  the  Sifra,  ed.  Weiss, 
p.  3a,  end;  Ab.  R.  N.  xxxvii.). 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Kal  (kol)  wa-homer:  "  Argnmentum  a  mi- 
nori  ad  majus"  or  "a  nnijori  ad  minus";  corre- 
sponding to  the  scholastic  proof  a  fortiori. 

2.  Gezerah  shawah  :  Argiunent  frojn  analogy. 
Biblical  passages  containing  synonj-ms  or  hom<)nyii:s 
are  subject,  however  much  they  differ  in  other  re- 
spects, to  identical  definitions  and  applications. 

3.  Binyan  ab  mi-katub  ehad  :  Application  of 
a  provision  found  in  one  passage  only  to  pass;iges 
which  are  related  to  the  first  in  content  but  do  not 
contain  the  provision  in  question. 

4.  Binyan  ab  mi-shene  ketubim  :  The  same 
as  the  jireceding.  excejit  that  the  provision  is  gen- 
eralized from  two  Biblical  passages. 

5.  Kelal  u-Perat  and  Perat  u-kelal :  Defi- 
nition of  the  general  by  the  particular,  and  of  the 
particular  by  the  general. 

6.  Ka-yoze  bo  mi-makom  aher  :  Similarity  in 
content  to  another  Scriptural  passage. 

7.  Dabar  ha-lamed  me-'inyano  :  Interpreta- 
tion deduced  from  the  context. 

Concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  these 
rules,  as  well  as  their  susceptibility  of  logical  proof, 
see  T.^i.MiD — IIekmeneutics. 

w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

RULES  OF  R.  ISHMAEL,  THE  THIR- 
TEEN; Thirteen  ruli'sconiiiilrd  bylialilii  Imimaki, 
B.  Elish.v  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Torah  and  for 
making  halakic  deductions  from  it.  Tliey  are, 
strictly  speaking,  mere  amplifications  of  the  seven 
Rl'I.es  ok  Hii.i.el,  and  are  collected  in  the  B.\it.\- 
IT.\  OF  R.  IsnM.\Er.,  forming  the  introduction  to  the 
Sifra  and  reading  as  follows: 

1.  Kal  wa-homer  :  I.ientieal  with  the  first  rule 
ofllil'lcl. 

2.  Gezerah  shawah :  Identical  with  the  second 
rule  of  Hillel. 
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a.  Binyanab:  IJulwilotliiccil  from  a  single  jms- 
siigiMif  ^^(■^iptllI■(■  iiiKi  nik'S  (Ifiliiceil  fnnn  two  pas- 
sniri'S.  Tliis  ink'  is  11  coMibiiuitiou  of  tlio  tliird  ami 
fouiili  niU'S  (if  llillel. 

4.  Kelal   u-Perat :    'Piio   .iiuiicial   ar.d   tlio    par- 

lii-lllai. 

5.  u-Perat    u-kelal  :    Tlic   parlioular  ami    the 

gl'IUTlll. 

«.  Kelal  u-Perat  u-kelal:  The  gcmial.  Uie 
l)aiti(uljir.  ami  (lie  general. 

7.  Tlie  general  which  requires  elucidation  by  the 
particular,  anil  the  particular  which  requires  eluci- 
dation t>.V  the  general. 

8.  The  particular  implied  in  the  general  and  ex- 
cepted from  it  for  pedagogic  purposes  elucidates 
the  gc'nenil  as  well  as  the  jiarticular. 

i).  The  i>articular  implied  in  the  general  and  ex- 
cepted from  it  on  account  of  the  special  regulation 
which  corresponds  in  concept  to  the  general,  is  thus 
isolated  to  decrease  rather  than  to  increase  the  rigid- 
ity of  its  apjilication. 

10.  The  particular  implied  in  the  general  and  ex- 
cepted from  it  on  account  of  some  other  special  reg- 
idation  which  does  not  correspond  in  concept  to  the 
genenil.  is  thus  isolated  either  to  decrease  or  to  in- 
crease the  rigidity  of  its  application. 

11.  The  iiarticnlar  implied  in  the  general  and  ex- 
cepted from  it  onaccoiuit  of  a  new  and  reversed  de- 
cision can  he  referred  to  the  general  only  in  case  the 
l>ass!ige  under  cousideration  makes  au  explicit  ref- 
erence to  it. 

12.  Deduction  from  the  context. 

l.'{.  When  two  Kiljlical  passages  contradict  each 
other  the  contradiction  in  question  must  be  solved 
b.v  reference  to  a  third  jiassage. 

Hides  seven  to  eleven  are  formed  by  a  subdivision 
of  the  lifth  rule  of  llillel;  ride  twelve  corresponds 
to  the  seventh  ride  of  llillel,  but  is  amplified  in 
certain  particulars;  rule  thirteen  does  not  occur 
in  llillel,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sixth  rule  of 
llillel  is  omitted  by  Ishmael.  With  regard  to  the 
rules  and  their  application  in  general  see  also  T.\i.- 

Mll) — IIKUMICNICITICS. 

niiii.KKUiAriiv  :  In  mlilitliin  to  tlie  worlds  on  Talmurlio  metliod- 
oliiyy.  see   fKtirrts  ruttiitli'tis  dt:  Sumliit.  1.x.  7'^-Xi  <coni- 
nientary  of  Suudlu  ou  the  thlrleou  rules),  .x.\ili.-x.\xlil.,  Pariif, 
1S1I7. 
w.  n.  J.  Z.  L. 

RXJLF,  ISAAC:  German  rabbi  and  author; 
born  Feb.  10,  18:i4,  in  Ilol/.lmusen.  near  Marburg  in 
Ilessen;  died  at  IJonn  Sept.  19,  190'2.  Tie  was  edu- 
cated  at  the  universities  of  Marburg  and  Rostock 
(Ph.D.  186.")).  When  thirty-one  years  old  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  as  rabbi  from  the  comnnuuty  of  the 
district  synagogue  of  Memel.  While  in  tiiis  office 
he  took  great  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  op- 
pressed brethren  in  Russia,  and  thus  created  for  him- 
self a  wide  sjihere  of  activity.  In  1898.  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  service,  he  resigned  and  retired  as 
professor  emeritus  to  Bonn.  Riilf  was  the  author 
of:  ".Meine  Reise  nach  Kowno  "  (1869) ;  "  Der  Ein- 
heitsgedanke  als  FiindamentalbegrifT,"  etc.  (1880); 
"Drei  Tagein  .ludisch  Russlaud  "  (1882);  "Amelias 
RasAmmi"  (1883);  "  Wissenscliaft  des  Weltgedan- 
kcns"  and  "Wissenscliaft  der  Gedankenwelt,  Sys- 
tem einer  Neuen  Jletaphysik  "  (2  vols..  1888);  "  Wis- 
senscliaft der  Krafteinheit"  (1893);  "Das  Erbrecht 


als  ErbUbel"  (1893);  "Wissenscliaft  der  Geistesein- 
heit"  (1898);  "Wissenscliaft  der  Gotteseinlieit " 
(1903).  From  1872  until  his  departure  from  Memel, 
Ri\lf  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Memeler  Damjif- 
boot.  "a  daily  political  journal.  He  wrote  also  lor 
various  Jewish  papers. 

S. 

RUMANIA:  Kingdom  of  southern  Europe.  If 
the  assertions  of  Rumanian  historians  are  to  be  ac- 
cejited,  Jews  lived  in  Rumania  for  a  consiiU-rable 
time  before  the  advent  of  the  hordes  of  Roman  con- 
victs brought  by  Emperor  Trajan  for  the  purpose 
of  populating  the  fertile  country  of  the  Dacians, 
which  he  had  desolated  after  his  bloody  coiKiuest. 
Decebalus,  King  of  the  Dacians,  accorded  to  the 
Jews  of  Talmaci  special  privileges  which  they  did 
not  enjoy  in  other  places  of  Dacia,  although  they 
had  the  right  of  residence  everywhere.  A  decree  of 
the  Roman  emperor  (397)  granted  protection  to  the 
Dacian  Jews  and  their  synagogues  ("(!od.  Theod. 
de  Jud."  xvi.  8).  At  the  Roman  invasion  Jews  fol- 
lowed the  army  of  occupation  as  purveyors  ami  in- 
terpreters. In  the  eighth  century  it 
Invasion  of  is  said  that  an  armed  force  of  Jews 
the  from  southern  Russia,  presumably  the 

Chazars.      ('bazars,  entered  both  Moldavia  and 
AVallaeliia  and  united  with    the  Jews 
who  were  already  living  there;  and  "  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Jewish  religion  reigned  supreme  in  the 
country." 

After  about  400  years,  during  which  nothing  is 
heard  of  Jews  in  Rumania,  it  is  related  that  when 
the  principality  of  Beilad  was  established,  which 
included  Little  llalitz  (Galatz)  and  Teciici,  Jews 
lived  there  and  were  actively  engaged  in  commerce. 
When  Radu  Negru  crossed  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains (1390)  in  search  of  a  new  country  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  Jews,  who  assisted  him  in  the 
establishment  of  liisruleover  Rnmania,  and  who  set- 
tled in  various  towns  in  which  Jewish  communities 
were  already  in  existence.  In  1349,  when  the  Mol- 
davian principality  was  founded,  the  ruling  prince 
invited  traders  from  Poland  to  settle  in  his  do- 
mains, offering  them  special  privileges;  and  many 
Jews  responded  to  the  invitation.  When  Roman  I. 
(1391-94)  founded  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
name  Jews  were  among  the  first  settlers;  and  their 
houses  were  the  finest  in  the  new  capital.  Roman 
exempted  the  Jews  from  military  service,  in  lieu  of 
which  they  had  to  pay  three  lowentlialer  for  each 
]ierson. 

Ill  Wallacliia,  under  Vlad  Tzepesh  (14.56-62),  the 
Jews  were  the  greatest  sufferers  from  the  cruelty  of 
that  tyrant.  In  Moldavia,  Stephen  Voda  (1457-1504) 
was  a  more  humane  ruler,  and  the  Jews  were 
treated  by  him  with  consideration.  Isaac  ben  Ben- 
jamin Slior  of  Jassy  was  appointed  steward  by  this 
liriiice,  being  subsequently  advancc(^  to  the  rank 
of  "  logofet  "  (chancellor);  and  he  continued  to  hold 
this  honorable  position  under  Bogdan  Voda  (1504- 
1517),  the  son  and  successor  of  Stephen. 

At  this  time  both  principalities  came  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  and  a  number  of  Spanish  Jews 
living  in  Constantinople  migrated  to  Wallacliia, 
while  Jews  from  Poland  and  Germany  settled  in 
Jloldavia.     Although  the  Jews  took  au  important 
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part  in  the  Turkish    governnifnt,  the    Piumanian 

Ijrinces  did  not  much  heed  this  fact  and  continued  to 

liarass  them  in  their  respective  principalities.     Ste- 

plienthe  Younger  (1522)  deprived  the 

"Under        Jewish  merchants  of  ahnost  all  the 

Turkish  rights  given  to  them  by  his  two  prede- 
Suze-         cessors ;  and  despite  the  fact  that  Peter 

rainty.  Karesh  was  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
his  throne,  and  was  aiTorded  pecu- 
niary aid,  by  a  Jewess,  the  confidante  of  the  sultan's 
mother,  liis  first  step  when  he  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  (1041)  was  to  rob  the  Jewish  traders  in 
a  most  dastardly  manner.  Alexander  Lapushueanu 
(1.J52-G1)  cruelly  treated  the  Jews  until  he  was  de- 
throned by  Jacol)  Heraclides,  a  Greek,  who  was 
lenient  to  his  Jewish  subjects.  "When  Lapushneanu 
returned  to  his  throne,  however,  he  did  not  renew 
his  persecutions. 

During  the  first  short  reign  of  Peter  the  Lame 
(15T-1-79)  the  Jews  of  Moldavia  suffered  under  heavy 
taxation  and  were  otherwise  ill-treated  until  he 
was  dethroned.  In  15^  he  succeeded  in  regaining 
liis  rule  over  the  country  with  the  help  of  the  Jew- 
ish physician  Benveniste,  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  intluential  Solomon  Ashkenazi;  and  the  last- 
named  then  exerted  his  influence  with  the  prince  in 
favor  of  his  coreligionists.  In  Wallachia,  Prince 
Alexander  Mircea  (1567-77)  engaged  as  his  private 
secretary  and  counselor  the  talented  Isaiah  ben  Jo- 
seph, who  used  his  great  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
Jews.  In  1573  Isaiah  was  dismissed,  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  jealous  courtiers;  but  otherwise  he  was 
unmolested.  He  went  to  Jloldavia,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  Prince  Ivan  the  Terrible.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Solomon  Ashkenazi,  Emanuel  Aaron  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Moldavia.  Although  of 
Hebrew  descent,  he  was  very  cruel  to  the  Jews. 
The  entire  Jewish  communitj'  of  Bucharest  was  ex- 
terminated; and  by  Aaron's  orders  nineteen  Jews 
of  Jassy  were  brought  before  him  and,  without  any 
process  of  law,  decapitated.  Almost  all  the  Jews 
Lad  to  leave  Wallachia;  and  those  that  remained 
in  Moldavia  were  delivered  from  the  inhuman  op- 
pression of  Aaron  only  when  he  was  deposed  and 
replaced  by  Jeremiah  Movila. 

It  was  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  before  Jews 
co>ild  once  more  enter  Wallachia  and  reside  there 
in  securit}-.  In  Moldavia.  Vafili  Lupul  (1034-53) 
treated  the  Jews  with  consideration  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cossacks  (1648),  who  marched  against 
the  Poles  and  who,  while  crossing  Rumania,  killed 
many  Jews.  Another  massjicre  by  the  Cossacks  oc- 
curred in  1652,  when  they  came  to  Jassy  to  claim 
Yasili  Lujiul's  daughter  for  Timush,  the  son  of 
Chmiclnicki. 

Tlie  first  blood  accusation  in  Rumania  was  made 
April  5,  1710j  The  Jews  of  Neamtz,  Jloldavia. 
were  charged  with  having  killed  a  Christian  child 
for  ritual  purposes.  The  instigator  was  a  baptized 
Jew  who  had  helped  to  carry  the  body  of  a  cliiUl, 
murdered  by  Christians,  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
synagogue.  On  the  next  day  five  Jews  were  killed, 
many  were  maimed,  and  every  Jewish  house  v.-iis 
pillaged,  while  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity were  imprisoned  and  tortured.  Meanwliile 
some  influential  Jews  ajipealed  to  the  prince  at 
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Jassy,  who  ordered  an  investigation,  tlieres\iU  being 
that  the  prisoners  were  liberated,  and  the  guilty  per- 
sons discovered  and  severely  dealt  with. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Rumanian  clergy- 
participated  in  Jew-baiting,  and  they  were  the  only 
persons  who  declared  that  they  were  not  convinced  of 
the  innocence  of  the  Jews  as  regards  the  accusation 
of  ritual  murder.  It  was  due  to  the  clergy's  con- 
tinued mardfestations  of  animosity  against  the  .lews 
that  in  1714  a  similar  charge  was  brought  against 
the  Jews  of  the  city  of  Roman.  There  a  Christian 
girl,  a  servant  in  a  Jewish  family,  had  been  abduct- 
ed by  some  Roman  Catliolics  and  strangled.  The 
crime  was  immediately  laid  at  the  dixir  of  the  Jews. 
Every  Jewish  house  was  pluniiered;  two  prominent 
Jews  were  hanged;  and  probably  every  Jew  in  the 
city  would  have  been  killed  had  not  the  realcrimi- 
nals  been  opportunely  discovered. 

The  Wallachian  prince  Stephen  Cantacuzene 
(1714-16)  mulcted  the  Jews  at  every  possible  op- 
portunity and  ill-treated  them  outrageously.  This 
state  of  affairs  lasted  until  his  successor,  Nicholas 
Mavrocordatos  (1716-30),  came  into  power.  He 
invited  Jewisli  bankers  and  merchants  into  the 
country,  and  accorded  to  the  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity many  valuable  privileges. 

The  most  baneful  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  was  exercised  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  JIavrocordatos 
tTnder  John  (1744-47).     He  was  a  profligate  char- 

MavTO-  acter  who  sacrificed  many  Jewish 
cordatos.  women  to  his  evil  desires.  A  Jewish 
farmer  in  the  district  of  Suchava,  in 
whose  house  he  had  indulged  in  the  most  unnatural 
orgies,  preferred  charges  against  the  jirince  before  the 
sultan,  whereupon  John  Mavrocordatos  had  his  ac- 
cuser hanged.  This  act  at  last  aroused  the  sultau's 
Mohammedan  representative  in  Moldavia;  and  the 
prince  paid  the  penalty  with  the  loss  of  his  throne. 

Under  the  subsequent  Moldavian  and  Wallachi- 
an princes,  the  Jews  of  both  principalities  enjoyed 
many  liberties  until  the  arrival  of  Ephraim,  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  The  last-named  at  once  com- 
menced a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  Jews,  which 
ended  in  riots  and  the  demolition  of  the  newly 
erected  synagogue  at  Bucharest. 

During  the  Rus.so-Turkish  war  (1709-74)  the 
Jews  of  Rumania  had  to  endure  great  hardships. 
They  were  massiicred  and  robljcd  in  almost  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country.  When  peace  was 
at  last  restored  both  princes.  Alexander  Mavrocor- 
datos of  Moldavia  and  Nicholas  Mavrogheniof  Wal- 
lachia, pledged  their  special  protection  to  the  Jews, 
whose  condition  remained  favorable  until  1787, 
when  the  Janizaries  on  one  side  and  the  Russians 
on  the  other  invaded  Rumania  and 
During-  the  vied  with  each  other  in  butchering  the 

Russo-       Jews. 

Turkish  Freed  from  these  foreign  foes,  the 

■War,  1769-  Rumanians  themselves  emliittered  the 
1774.  lives  of  the  Jews.  Jewish  children 
were  seized  and  forcibly  baptized. 
The  ritual  -  murder  accusjition  became  epidemic. 
One  made  at  Galatz  in  1797  led  to  exceptionally 
severe  results.  The  Jews  were  attacked  by  a  large 
mob,  driven  from  their  homes,  robbed,  and  wavUid 
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OH  tin-  Streets;  many  "i'"'  l^'"'^''^  outfight;  some 
were  foired  into  the  Daiuibe  and  drowueil;  others 
who  tooli  relug.-  in  the  synairogue  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  Iniihiiiig;  and  only  a  few  escaped,  to 
whom  an  old  priest  gave  protection  in  his  elnirch. 

In  1S(I(!  war  was  renewed  between  IJiissia  and 
Turkey.  The  invasion  of  the  Russians  into  Humania 
was.  as  usual,  altende<l  by  massacres  of  the  .Tew.s. 
Till'  KaliniieUs,  a  horde  of  irregular  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  appealed  at  15ueliarest  in  1812,  became  a  terror 
tolheiinfiirtiinate.Iiws.  They  passed  daily  through 
the  streets  inhabited  by  the  latter,  spitted  children 
on  I  heir  lances,  and.  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
roaslid  them  alive  and  devouied  them.  Before 
the  Kevolulion  of  1848.  wliicli  swept  over  Humiinia 
also,  many  restrictive  laws  against  the  Jews  had 
been  enacted;  but  although  they  entailed  consider- 
able sulTeriiig.  they  were  never  strictly  enforced. 
During  the  lime  of  the  rcvolulionary  vipheaval  the 
Jews  parlicipateil  in  the  movement  in  various  ways. 
Daniel  Hosetithal,  the  painter,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  caii.se  of  liberty,  and  paid  for  his  activity 
with  his  life. 

After  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  war  the  struggle 
for  the  union  of  the  two  priuciiialities  began.  The 
Jews  were  sought  after  by  both  parties,  I'nionists 
and  anii-rnionists,  each  of  which  promised  them 
full  ci|iiality :  and  proclamations  to  this  elTect  were 
issued  (18."i7-.18). 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ali'xaniler 
C'uza  (18")i)-()()).  the  lirst  ruler  of  the  united  prin- 
cipalities, the  Jews  became  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  politics  of  the  conntiy.  In  1804  the  inince. 
owing  to  ditliculties  between  his  government  and 
the  general  assenilily,  dissolved  the  latter  and.  in 
order  to  gain  popularity  with  the  masses,  decided 
to  submit  a  draft  of  a  constitution  granting  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  purposed  creating  two  cham- 
bers (of  senators  and  deputies  respectively),  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  all  citizens,  and  to  emancipate 
the  peasants  from  forced  labor,  expecting  thus  to 
nullify  the  inlliience  of  the  boyars,  whose  enmity 
he  had  already  incurred  beyond  ho])e  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  win  linancial  sujiport 
from  both  the  Jews  and  the  Armenians.  It  appears 
that  afti'r  all  the  prince  was  very  modest  in  his 
demands;  for  his  aids,  when  they  met 

Negotia-  the  representatives  of  the  Jews  and 
tions  with  the  .Vrmenians,  asked  for  only  40.000 
Alexander  galbeni  (about  SOD.OOOj  from  the  two 
Cuza.  groiijis.  The  Armenians  di.sciissed 
the  matter  with  the  Jews,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  agreement 
in  the  matter. 

Me:iM  while  the  prince  was  pressing  in  his  demands. 
It  is  ilaiineil  that  one  rich  Armenian  decided  to  ad- 
vance the  neces,sjiry  amoimt  of  money,  while  the 
Jews  (luarrelled  about  the  method  of  assessment. 
The  rich  Jews,  for  some  reason  or  other,  refused  to 
advance  the  money;  and  the  middle  classes  main- 
tained that  it  would  be  simply  money  thrown 
away,  since  they  could  see  no  benefits  in  political 
riglits.  The  more  devout  even  in.sisted  that  such 
rights  would  only  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  C'uza.  on  being  informed  that  the  Jews 
liesitaled  h)  pay  their  share,  inserted  in   his  draft 


of  a  constitution  a  clause  excliuling  from  the  right 
of  sulfrage  all  who  did  not  jirofess  Christianity. 

When  Charles  von  llohenzoUern  succeeded  Cuza 
(18(iG),  the  first  spectacle  that  conrronted  him  in  the 
capital  was  a  riot  against  the  Jews.  A  draft  of  a 
constitution  was  then  submitted  by  the  govern- 
ment. Article (i  of  which  declared  that  "religion  is  no 
obstacle  to  citizenship";  but,  "with  regard  to  the 
.Jews,  a  special  law  will  have  to  be  framed  in  order 
to  regulate  their  admission  to  ii;ituialization  and 
al.so  to  civil  rights."  On  June  :iO,  18(;(j,  the  great 
synagogue  at  liucharesl  was  desecrated  and  deinol- 
islieil.  Many  Jews  were  beaten,  maimed,  and 
robbed.  As  a  result,  Article  6  was  withdrawn  and 
Article  7  was  added,  which  latter  read  that  "only 
such  aliens  as  are  of  the  Christian  faith  may  oblaiu 
cilizeiiship." 

John  linifianu.  nominally  Liberal,  the  first  anfi- 
Semilc  of  (be  modern  type  in  Kumania,  was  then 
called  to  till'  iirennership.  Charles  was  very  timid, 
and  daied  not.  interfere  in  national  affairs.  Ijiatianu 
thus  gained  absolule  power;  and  his  lirst  step  was 
to  ransack  the  archives  of  the  country  for  ancient 
decrees  against  the  Jews  and  to  apply  them  with 
merciless  rigor.  The  Jews  were  then  driven  from 
the  rural  communities,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
dwellers  in  towns  were  declared  vagrants  and, 
under  the  jirovisions  of  certain  old  decrees,  were 
expelled  from  the  (country.   A  number 

Persecu-      of  such  Jews  who  juoved  their  Ru- 

tion  by  maniau  birth  were  forced  across  the 
Bratianu.  Danube,  and, when  Turkey  refused  to 
leceivo  them,  were  thrown  info  the 
river  ami  drowned.  Almost  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope w^as  shocked  at  these  barbarities.  The  Uu- 
manian  government  was  warned  by  the  ]«)wers; 
and  Bratianu  was  subsequently  dismissed  from 
ollice. 

However,  when  the  Conservatives  came  into 
power  they  treated  the  Jews  no  less  harshly.  After 
sometime  the  I^iberals  again  secured  the  ascendency, 
aiid  Braliaiut  resumed  tin-  leadership.  He  was  an 
unscrupulous  iliplomat,  and  understood  how  to 
allay  the  wrath  of  the  other  European  countries. 
Jleanwhile  the  situation  in  the  Balkans  became 
threatening.  The  Turks  in  Bulgaria  attacked  the 
Christians,  and  the  Uusso-Turkisli  war  was  ap- 
proaching. This  war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty 
of  Berlin  (1878),  which  stiiiulated  (.Vrticle  44)  that 
the  Jews  of  Kumania  should  receive  full  citizen- 
sliiii.  After  many  exciting  scenes  at  home  and 
diplomatic  negotiations  abroad,  the  Rumanian  gov- 
ernment at  last  agreed  to  abrogate  Article  7  of 
its  constitution  ;  butinstead  thereof,  it  declared  that 
"the  naturalization  of  aliens  not  under  foreign  jiro- 
tecfion  should  in  every  individual  case  be  decided 
by  Parliament." 

A  show  of  comi)liance  wilh  the  tieaty  of  Bei'lin 
being  necessary.  883  Jews,  participants  in  the  war 
of  1877  against  Turkey,  were  naturalized  in  a  body 
by  a  vote  of  both  chambers.  Fifty-seven  persons 
voled  upon  as  individuals  were  naturalized  in  18H0; 
0,  in  1881;  2,  in  1882;  2,  in  1883;  and  18,  from  1886 
to  1900;  in  all,  8.")  Jews  in  twcuty-onc  years,  27  of 
whom  in  the  meantime  died.  IJcsides  this  eva- 
sion of  her  treaty  obligations,  Rumania,  after  the 
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Burlin  treaty,  began  a  systematic  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  wliieli  was  rela.vcd  only  when  tlie  government 
was  in  need  of  Jewish  money.  As  soon  as  a  loan 
from  Jewish  bankers  in  other  countries  had  been  (ib- 
tained,  tlie  Jens  were  once  more  driven  from  the 
rural  comnuuiities  and  small  towns.  Various  laws 
were  passed  until  the  pursuit  of  all  vocations  fol- 
lowed by  the  Jews  was  made  dependent  on  the  pos- 
session of  political  rif,'hts,  which  only  Kumanians 
might  exercise.  Even  against  the  Jewish  working 
men  laws  were  enacted  wliicli  forced  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  them  into  idleness. 

Similar  laws  were  passed  in  regard  to  the  liberal 
professions,  alTeeting  Jewish  lawyers,  physicians, 
pharmacists,  veterinarians,  etc.  The  most  mali- 
cious law  was  one  enacted  in  1893,  which  deprived 
Jewish  children  of  the  right  to  be 
Excluded  iMlucated  in  the  public  scliools.  This 
from  law  provided  that  tlie  children  of  for- 

Education.  eigners  miglit  be  received  only  after 
those  of  citizens  had  been  provided 
for,  anil  that  they  should,  moreover,  pay  exorbitant 
tuitiim-fejs.  In  ISilS  another  law  was  passed,  ex- 
cluding tlie  Jews  from  the  secoudaiy  schools  and 
the  universities. 

Meanwhile  tlie  government  was  very  active  in  ex- 
pelling Jews  from  the  country.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  1881,  which  permitted  the  "ex- 
pulsion of  objectionable  aliens."  The  authorities 
commenced  WNtli  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  M.  Gaster, 
Dr.  E.  Schwarzfeld,  and  other  Jews  of  note  who  had 
dared  to  protest  against  the  cruel  treatment  accorded 
by  the  goverumeut  to  their  coreligionists;  then 
journali.sts.  rabbis,  merchants,  artisans,  and  even 
common  laborers  fell  victims  to  such  proscriptions. 
The  0.\Tii  JIoiiE  Jin,\ico  in  its  most  disgraceful 
form  was  exacted  bv  the  courts,  and  was  only 
abolished  (in  1904)  in  consequence  of  unfavorable 
comments  in  the  French  press.  In  1^93,  when  the 
United  States  addressed  a  note  to  the  signatory 
powers  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  it  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  the  Ktimanian  press.  The  government,  however, 
was  somewhat  frightened:  and  after  some  time  a 
ministerial  council  was  called  and  the  question  dis- 
cussed. As  a  result  the  Kumaniau  government 
issueel  some  pamphlets  in  French,  reiterating  its 
accusations  against  the  Jews  and  mantaining  that 
whatever  persecution  they  had  endured  they  had 
fidly  deserved  in  consequence  of  their  exploitation 
of  the  rural  ]iopulation. 

The  emigration  of  Rumanian  Jews  on  a  larger 
scale  conimeneed  soon  after  1878;  and  it  has  contin- 
ued to  the  present  day  (19()."i).  It  is  admitted  that 
at  least  70  per  cent  would  leave  the  country  at 
any  time  if  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  were 
furnished.  There  are  no  official  statistics  of  emi- 
gralion;  but  it  is  safe  to  ]ilacc  the  minimum 
number  of  Jewish  emigrants  from  1898  to  19(14  at 
70.000. 

According  to  the  oflieial  statistics  of  1878,  there 
were  then  218,304  Jews  in  Kumania.  Tlieexcess  of 
births  over  deaths  from  1878  to  1894 
Statistics,  being  70,408.  the  number  of  Jews  at 
the  end  of  1S94  ought  to  have  been 
288,713.  But  the  census  of  December  in  that  year 
showed  onlv  343,33.'),  or  45,487  less  thau  the  number 


expected.  In  1904  it  was  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  were  living  in  Humania  did  not 
exceed  350,000. 

The  administration  of  Jewish  communal  allairs  iu 
Humania  dilVers  very  little  from  that  in  southern 
Hussia;  and  it  liasiemaine<l  in  almost  the  same  state 
from  time  immemorial.  There  is  the  "gabella" 
(meat-tax),  from  which  the  rabbis  and  synagogues 
are  supported,  a.s  well  as  the  Jewish  hospitals,  Hebrew 
free  schools,  etc.  In  religious  life  Hasidism  has  the 
greatest  number  of  followers;  indeed,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  cradle  of  Masidism  rested  on  Kumaniau  .s<iil. 
There  Ii.\'.\i,  Siikm-Tou,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
expounded  his  doctrines:  and  his  descendants  are 
now  represented  by  the  Friedmann  family,  various 
members  of  which  have  taken  up  their  aboth'  in  tlie 
townlet  of  Buliush. 

In  the  old  graveyards  of  Jassy,  Ijotusbani,  and 
other  towns  of  Moldavia,  tombntones  indicate  the 
resting-places  of  well-known  rabbinical  authors. 
Nathan  (Xata)  H.vnnovek,  rabbi  at  Fokshani  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Rabbis  and  w.is  the  author  of  "  Vewen  Mezulah." 
Savants,  a  valuable  account  of  the  per.scculiiins 
of  the  Jews  during  his  lifetime.  Julius 
B.\n.\scii  is  iirobably  the  most  interesting  Jew  in 
the  history  of  Humanian  literature.  lie  was  the 
first  to  introduce  AVestern  thought  into  that  lit- 
erature; and  it  is  .jiistlj-  claimed  that  he  taught 
the  Rumanians  how  to  employ  in  Iheir  own  lan- 
guage a  graceful  style  previously  unknown  to  them. 
Hillel  Kaliane  of  Botushani  wrote  a  laborious  work 
in  Hebrew  on  physical  geography.  Wolf  Zbarzer 
and  JI.  T.  Habener  distinguished  Ihcnisclves  in  He- 
brew poetry  bj'  their  easy  an<l  elegant  style.  Baron 
Waldberg  and  D.  Wexler  contributed  largely  to 
modern  Hebrew  literature:  and  M.  Braucnstein  is  a 
fluent  and  prolific  Hebrew  publicist. 

M.  Gaster,  hahani  of  the  I^irtuguese  Jewish  com- 
munity of  [iondoii,  is  the  author  of  a  standard  work, 
in  the  Rumanian  vernacular,  on  Rumanian  litera- 
ture; M.  Schwarzfeld,  a  prolilie  writer  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  in  Humania;  Lazar  Shaincanu,  a 
Huniauian  philologist  who.se  works  have  won  prizes 
offered  by  the  Rumanian  Academy:  and  Heiiuanii 
Tiktin,  the  most  celebrated  Rumanian  grammarian. 
The  last  two  have  recently  become  converted  to 
Christianity.  ■ 

Ronetli  Roman  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of 
all  Rumanian  [loets;  his  poem  "Hadu"  is  the  high- 
est poetic  achievement  in  Humanian  literature, 
and  of  equal  merit  is  his  drama  "Manasse,"  on  the 
problem  of  Jewish  apostasy,  which  evoked  admi- 
ration and  praise  from  the  critics  generally.  A 
German  poet  who  was  born  in  Rumania  is  Marci> 
Brociner.  Solomon  Schcchter,  discoverer  of  the  H<'- 
brew^  Ben  Siia.  and  now  inesideiit  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  was  born  at  Fok- 
shani.  and  received  Ids  early  instruction  at  the  bet 
haniidrasli  tlieie. 

Among  ((immunal  workei's  deserving  of  especial 
mention  are  Adolf  Stern  of  liueharest  and  Karjiel 
Lippc  of  Jassy.  The  latter  is  also  an  author  of 
works  on  Jewish  subjects. 

See  B'x.u  B'nirii:  Jiiwisit  Coi.oxiz.\tiox  Asso- 
cr.\Tiox;  Peixotto,  Benjami.n  Fit.\XKLiN-:  United 
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States.    For  Jewish  Htinmiiiiin  pciiiidifals  sec  Jew- 
ish ENCYCLOi'EniA,  ix.  tioSt),  ».  c  Pehiouicals,  and 
the  list  given  lit  end  of  that  article. 
BiBLiO(iK.»iMlv:  A.  S.  I-aurlnn.  Itloria  nnm(iuilnr :  lUirmu- 
/Jihl.  y*.riiHl>ii(.  i'livitnirlil  Wi.rm  «.,»i.nn(.w:  lla.sdeii, 
TiW.rdiiM  ill    Itiimaiiiii:  Diirrillrii  nolimlru-iimi.  \  inla  liii 
Ciizti   r.«(ii:  K.  s.h«iirzfi-lcl.  r)i.'  Jews  i"   lluinmaiin.  in 
^Hifri<<iii  JrwMi  I'.di-  H'l.ili :  ,M.  SihnnrztfUl,  In  Aiittimd 
I'dilni  Isrnrliizi :  M.  l!.-.k.  ;iVri.«M  hnulild  :  A.  I).  Xeno- 
pol.  Lt»  tioiimaim  (iii  .V"i;tH  Aw  :  Enpt-l.  Die  £,.- «<»i.  tier 
tralaclici ;  Idem,  Die  Ge»th.  der  J/ol(/aii. 
D  D.  M.    H. 

The  history  of  Rumanian  legislation  against  the 
Jews  during  the  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  in  all  tlie  annals  of  Jewish  jierse- 
cntion.  It  eulrninated  in  tlie  Artisan  Bill  of  March 
16.  19(12.  which  was  intcndeil  to  prevent  Jews  earn- 
ing tlieir  livelihood  by  any  form  of  handicraft  or 
trade,  and  against  which  Secretary  Ilay  jirotested  in 
a  ministerial  note  to  the  Uumanian  government  (Aug. 
11,  1902),  pointing  out  tiic  tendency  of  such  legisla- 
tion to  produce  an  abnormal  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  I'liited  .Slates.  The  following  resume  of  en- 
actments includes  most  of  the  measures  adopted 
during  the  century: 

l!-i3.  Ale.xan(ler  Stonize  of  Moldavia  forbids  Jews  to  rent  farms 
(••  American  Jewish  Year  Unok."  liXIl,  p.  4«l. 

ISM.  May  is.  Alexander  Moronzl  of  Moldavia  forhlds  Jews  to 
buy  farm  prmiucls  (Loeb.  *'  I.a  Situation  des  Israelites 
en  Tiiri|Ule.  en  Serble  et  en  Rounmnle,"  p.  212,  Paris, 
1S77  [hereafter  cited  as  "  I.oeli"]). 

1817.  "Code  Cahmachl,"  section  \i'M.  forbids  Jews  of  Rumania 
Ui  acquire  real  property  (I.oeb.  p.  2i;t). 

By  1818.  OKle  of  John  Caradja  of  Wallaehla  repeats  ttie Church 
laws  atxaln.sl  allowing  Jews  to  be  witnesses  against 
Chrislluns  ("Aim.  Jew.  Year  Book,"  IfltJl,  p.  Tid). 

By  1819.  Code  of  KalUmarbor  of  Moldavia  jrtves  civil  rights  to 
Jews,  who,  however,  may  not  own  land  ("Am.  Jew. 
Year  Book,"  1901.  p.  .5(1). 

1831.  Fundamental  law  of  Moldavia,  oh.  ill.,  section  94,  orders 
all  Jews  and  their  c»ccupations  to  be  registered;  Jews 
not  of  proved  usefulness  are  to  be  expelled  :  others  of 
same  elass  shall  ui>t  be  allowed  to  enter  ( I.oeb,  p.  214l. 

18u9,  March  11.  Tax  of  W  plasK'rs  per  annum  placed  on  Jews 
of  Moldavia  (LiOeb,  p.  21.5). 

1850,  Dee.  12.  No  Jew  allowed  toenter  Rumania  unless  possessed 
of  .5.0(111  plasters  and  of  known iKHmpatlon  (Loeb.  i>.  2ir»i. 

1>^.51,  May  .5.  .\ppointmeiit  nf  enmnii.ssion  of  va(rahoiida(:e  at 
Jassy  to  determiue  rljjht  of  entry  of  foreign  Jews  (Loeb, 
p.  21ti). 

1861,  June  17.  Circular  of  Rumanian  ministry,  preventing  Jews 
from  helnt!  Innkeepers  In  rural  districts  (Loeb.  p.  217). 

18(M,  April  12.  Communal  law  of  Rumania  permits  only  those 
Jews  to  l)e  naturalized  who  ( 1 )  have  reached  the  (frade 
itf  non-commissioned  ollleers  in  the  army,  (2)  or  have 
pas,sed  throueh  colleRe,  (3)  or  havea  recognized  foreign 
deirre<',  (4)  or  have  founded  a  factory  (Loeb,  pp.  I07-ll>). 

lSi'4,  De<'.  4.  Jewsexduded  from  beintradvocates  (I/M-b,  p.  i24t. 

lf*H,  l)w.  7.  Elementary  education  of  all  chilrlren  between  the 
aiies  of  elulit  anil  twelve  (Sincerus,  "  Les  Julfs  en  Rou- 
manle  "  [hereafter  cited  as  "  Slneerus  "]). 

18(j0,  April  14.  (ihika,  Rumanian  minister  of  Interior,  permits 
Jews  already  settled  In  runil  districts  to  keep  farms  till 
leases  run  out,  but  they  must  not  renew  them  (Loeb, 
p.  21S|. 

18G8,  Man-h.  Law  submitted  to  chamber  preventinp  Jews  from 
liolillnp  land,  settling  In  the  cr)untr.v.  selllni?  food,  keep- 
ing Inns,  holding  public  olllce,  trading  without  special 
permits.  Jews  already  settled  in  rural  districts  were  to 
be  driven  therefr<mi.  This  was  withdrawn  April  5,  in 
fear  of  the  Intervention  of  the  powers  (Loeb,  pp.  169, 
;ill-;)12l. 

18C8,  June  2:1.  All  Rumanians  forced  to  serve  in  army, "  liut  not 
strangers"  (I.oeb,  p.  lODi;  therefore  Jens  who  ser\ed 
were  for  this  purpose  regarded  .is  Rumanians. 

1868,  Dee.  27.  Jews  excluded  fnim  medical  profession  in  Ruma- 
nia (Loeb,  p.  124).  Clause  omitted  In  decree  of  June. 
1871. 

18(j9,  Jan.  1.5.  Jews  not  allowed  to  be  tax-fanners  In  rural  com- 
munes (Loeb.  p.  112i. 


1SC9,  July.  Note  of  >I.  Cogalniceano  to  French  consul  at  Bucha- 
rest refuses  to  consider  Jews  as  Rumanians  (LfH,'b,  p. 
102). 

1^09.  Oct.  Extra  tax  put  on  kasher  meat  at  Roman  and  Foesan 
(Loeb,  p.  127). 

lsi;9,  Oct.  25.  Jews  prevented  from  being  apothet-aries  in  Ru- 
mania, except  where  there  are  no  Uumanian  aijotheca- 
rles  (Loeb.  p.  125  :  Sincerus.  p.  102). 

1870,  Nov.  10.  Servian  Jews  obliged  to  serve  in  army  (Loeb, 
p.  .571. 

I.S72,  Feb.  15.  All  dealers  In  tobacco  In  Rumania  must  lie  "  Ru- 
manians" (Loi'O.  p.  120i. 

1S7.3,  April  1.  Law  forbkldlng  Jews  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  in 
rural  dislricts  (Loeb.  p.  18«).  A  license  maybe  given 
only  to  an  elector  (Sincerus,  p.  19). 

187.1,  Aug.  4  and  Sept.  .5.  Chief  physicians  of  sanitary  districts 
must  be  "  Rumanians"  (Sincerus,  ii.  102). 

1.S74,  June  H-2U.  Sanitary  code  restricts  olllce  of  chief  physician 
of  districts  and  liosjiltals  to  Rumanians.  No  pharmacy 
may  be  opened  without  s|ieclal  iiermit  of  minister  of  in- 
terior. Directors  of  pharmacies  may  be  "strangers" 
uptol87S;  after  that,  only  In  case  there  is  no  Ruma- 
nian pharmacy.  New  pharmaclt.s  may  be  opened  only 
by  Rumanians  (Sincerus,  p.  Kti). 

1870.  Revised  military  law  of  Rumania  declares  "  strangers  " 
liable  to  military  service  unless  they  can  prove  them- 
selves to  be  of  another  nationality  (Loeb,  p.  109). 

1H79,  Oct.  21.  Rumanian  Senate  passes  law  stating  that  distinc- 
tions of  religion  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  civil  or  political 
rights,  but  that  ".strangers"  may  obtain  naturalization 
only  by  special  law  on  individual  demand  and  after 
ten  years'  residence  (Act  Vll.  of  Constitution ;  Sincerus, 
pp.  :i-4). 

1880.  June  (i.    The  directors  and  auditors  of  the  National  Bank 

of  Rumania  must  be  Rumanians  (Sincerus.  p.  77). 

1881,  March  IH.    Law  of  expulsion  jiassed,  aiitliorizing  minister 

of  Interior  to  expel,  or  order  from  place  to  place,  with- 
out giving  reason,  any  stranger  likely  to  .listurb  public 
tranriulllity  (Sincerus,  p.  14iii.  (originally  intended 
against  Nihilists  after  murder  of  czar,  but  afterward 
a|>plled  to  Jews.) 
1881,  July  K).  Law  promulgated  declaring  that  all  "  agents  de 
change"  or  "courtiers  de  merchandise"  must  be  Ru- 
manians or  naturalized,  excejit  in  the  ports  (where  there 
are  Christian  "strangers")  (Sincerus,  ii.  4.5). 

1881,  Oct.  21.    Ministerial  council  extends  the  law  excluding 

Jews  from  sale  of  litjuors  in  rural  districts,  to  cities  and 
towns  included  in  such  districts  (sincei-us,  pp.  22-2:1). 
IHSl,  Nov.  11.    All  "strangers  "  in  Rumania  required  to  obtain 
a  permit  of  residence  before  they  may  pass  from  place 
to  place  (Sincerus.  p.  l(i.3). 

1882,  Feb.  26.    Jews  forbidden  to  be  custom-house  officers  (Sin- 

ceriis,  p.  53). 

1882.  Nov.  3.  Rumanian  Senate  passes  law  declaring  all  "  in- 
habitants" liable  to  military  service,  except  sulijects  of 
alien  slates  (Sincerus.  p.  35).    See  above.  June  2:1.  1868. 

1884,  Jan.  31.  Rumanian  Senate  decides  that  "  strangers  "  have 
no  right  of  petition  to  Parliament  'Sincerus.  p.  197). 

1S84,  March  19.  Law  passed  prohibiting  hawkers  from  trading 
in  rural  districts  (Sincerus,  p.  65). 

18.S.5,  April  15.  Pharmacy  law  permits  minister  of  interior  to 
close  any  pharmacy  not  under  direction  of  a  recognizKl 
person;  pharm.acies  may  be  acquired  only  by  Ruma- 
nians or  by  naturalized  citizens  ;  permissicm  to  employ 
"strangers"  extended  to  ls86  (Sincerus,  p.  KU). 

1886,  March  13.  Electors  of  chambers  of  commerce  must  be  per- 
sons having  political  rights  (Sincerus.  p.  75). 

1886,  June  16.  Druggists  must  be  Rumanians  or  naturalized 
citizens  (Sincerus,  p.  84). 

1886,  Dec.  7.    Account-books  must  be  kept  in  Rumanian  or  in  a 

modem  European  language  (Sincerus,  p.  81).     (The  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  out  Y'iddish.) 

1887,  Feb.  28.    All  employees  of  the  "regie"  must  be  Ruma- 

nians or  naturalized  (Sincerus,  p.  29). 
1887,  April  28.    Farmers  of  taxes  in  Rumania  must  be  persons 

capable  of  being  public  officers  (Sincerus.  p.  89). 
1887,  May  22.    Jfajority  of  administrators  of  private  companies 

must  be  Rumanians  (Sincerus.  p.  78). 
18S7,  May  24.    Five  years  after  the  foundaMon  of  a  factory  two- 
thirds  of  its  workmen  must  be  Rumanians  (Sincerus. 

p.  94). 
18.S7,  Aug.  4.    Ministerial  circular  orders  preference  to  be  given 

to  childn'n  of  Rumanians  in  the  order  of  admission  to 

public  schools  (Sincerus.  p.  12:1). 
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1S89.  Of  1,307  permits  issued  to  liawliers  only  128  went  to  Jews ; 
of  these  only  6  were  held  in  Wiillachia  (Sineerus,  p.  TO). 

1S92,  Aup.  ai.  Iletn-ed  Jewish  soldiers  aie  not  allowed  Uj  serve 
as  rural  gendannes  (Siiicerus,  p.  40). 

1893,  April  21.  Professional  ediiratioii  permitted  to  "  stranprers  " 
only  when  places  are  available  and  on  payment  <if  fees. 
The  number  of  "  strangers  "  on  the  roll  of  such  an  edu- 
cational institution  must  not  exceed  one-Ufth  of  the 
total  roll,  and  these  may  not  compete  for  scholarshiiis. 
"  Strangers  "  are  not  admitted  at  all  to  schools  of  agri- 
culture  (Slncerus,  p.  138|. 

18S3,  May  20.  Rumanian  Senate  passes  law  giving  preference 
to  children  of  Rumanians  in  elementary  pulilic  schools. 
and  placing  a  tax  on  children  of  "strangers"  adniitteil 
(Slncerus,  p.  129).  This  tax  amounted  to  1.5  francs  for 
rural,  and  30  for  urban,  schools  (ih.  127). 

1893,  June  2(5.    Royal  deci-ee  declaring  ail  functionaries  in  the 

sanitary  service  must  be  Rumanians,  except  in  rural 
districts.  "  Stranger  "  invalids  may  he  admitted  to  fiee 
public  hospitals  only  on  payment  of  fees,  and  they  may 
not  in  any  case  occupy  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  beds. 
A  "stranger"  may  be  taken  as  an  apprentiie  by  an 
apothecary  only  where  there  is  a  Rumanian  apprentice 
(Sinceru?,  pp.  lOG.  110,  115). 

1894,  Jan.  26.    Farmers  may  be  represented   in  law-courts  by 

their  stewards,  if  the  latter  be  Rumanians,  not  Jews 
(Slncerus,  p.  44). 

1895,  May  22.    Students  in  the  military  hospitals,  and  army  doc- 

tors must  be  either  Rumanians  or  naturalized  citizens 
(Slncerus,  p.  117). 
189D,  April  13.    Jews  may  not  act  as  intennediaries  at  the  cus- 
toms in  Rurtiauia  (Slncerus,  p.  54). 

1896,  June.    A  ministerial  order  declares  that  letters  on  school 

business  (excuses  for  absence,  etc.)  need  not  he 
stamped,  except  in  the  case  of  "strangers  " ;  only  chil- 
dren of  "strangers"  are  required  to  pay  entrance-fees 
at  examinations  (Sincerus,  p.  130). 

1896,  June  26.  Ministerial  order  instructs  rural  council  that 
permission  to  remain  in  a  rural  district  may  be  revoked 
at  any  moment  (Sincerus,  p.  1S5), 

1898,  April  4.  Law  permitting  secondary  instruction  of  chil- 
dren of  "strangers"  only  where  places  are  available 
and  on  payment  of  fees,  though  to  Rumanians  tuition 
is  free  (Sincerus,  p.  1:33). 

1898,  Oct.    Artuiissicm  to  public  schools  in  Rumania  refused  to 

I l,2rH)  Jewish  children  (Sincerus). 

1899,  Feb.  18.    Only  Rumanians  henceforth  admitted  as  em- 

ployees on  state  railways  (Sincerus,  p.  97). 

1899,  Oct.  21.    Ministerial  order  closes  private  Jewish  schools  in 

Rumania  on  Sundays  (Sincerus,  p.  141). 

1900.  Number  of  Jewish  children  In  elementary  public  schools 

in  Rumania  reduced  to  5^  per  cent;  in  secondary 
schools  from  lOJ^  per  cent  (in  1895)  to  7J^  per  cent 
(Sincerus,  p.  133). 

1900,  Feb.  27.  Ministerial  circular  orders  pupils  to  receive  in- 
struction in  Jewish  private  schools  with  heads  un- 
covered (Sincerus,  p.  14:5), 

1900,  March  28.  On  private  railways,  60  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees must  be  Rumanians  (Sincerus,  p.  99). 

1900,  Aprii  17.  Ministerial  circular  orders  Jewish  private 
schools  to  be  open  on  Saturdays  (Sincerus,  p.  142). 

1902.  March  16.  Artisans'  bill  requires  special  authorization 
from  the  authorities  to  carry  on  any  trade,  only  to  be 
obtained  by  "strangers,"  i.e.,  Jews,  on  production  of 
foreign  passports,  and  proof  that  in  their  "  respective 
countries  "  reciprocal  rights  are  accorded  to  Rumanians 
("  Am.  Jew.  year  Book,"  l'.«i2-;.i.  p.  m. 

KTJMSCH,  ISAAC  MOSES :  IJiissiau  teacher 
ami  Ilebiew  autlior;  l)i)ni  in  tl)e  village  of  Zczenier, 
government  of  Wiliia,  Ajiril  (i.  1822 ;  died  in  1894.  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  went  to  Wilna,  where  he  studied 
tlie  Talmud  in  the  yeshibah  of  his  brother  Joseph 
TJuinscli.  and  then  in  that  of  R.  Jlordeeai  Melzer. 
Subsequently  he  studied  the  Bible  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mar secretly  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  German 
and  other  secular  subjects;  but  his  plan  of  going  to 
Germany  to  obtain  a  scieutitic  education  was  frus- 
trated by  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  his  relatives  because  of  his  love  for  study.  When 
in   18o3   the   Uussian    government  opened    public 


schools  for  Jewish  children  in  the  government  of 
Wilna,  he,  together  with  his  friend  Judali  Lijb 
Gordon,  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  school  of 
Ponevye/.li. 

Kum.sch  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  Kur  'Oni  "  (Wilna,  1801 ;  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  Russian  government),  a  free  Hclirew  translation 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  from  the  German  of  Rauch; 
"  Kin'at  Sifre  Kodesh  "  (ilj.  187;:J),  critical  glosses  on 
L.  Mandelstamm's  Russian  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
together  with  notes  on  some  of  them;  "Shillumat 
Resha'iin,"  a  story  of  Jewish  life,  and  "Ilatikat 
Bad"  a  Hebrew  liovel  (ih.  187",);  "Megillat  Ester 
ha-8heniyah"  (ih.  18S3),  a  historical  novel  of  Esther 
or  Estcrka,  the  favorite  of  the  Polish  king  Casimir 
tlie  Great,  in  Hebrew  ba.sed  on  tlie  German ;  and 
"Bat  Hayil,"  a  historical  novel  of  Jewish  life  in 
Spain  in  the  fourteenth  century,  freely  translated 
from  Philipp.son  and  pul)lished  in  "Ha-Asif,"  1889, 
V.  1-47.  He  contributed  also  many  articles  to  "  Ha- 
Karmel  "  and  "  Ha-Meliz,"  and  left  in  luanuscript 
some  Hebrew  stories  and  notes  on  the  Bible. 

Bibliography:  Sokolow,  Scfcr  Zikkaron.  s.v.,  Warsaw,1890; 
Zeitlin,  Bihl.  Poxt-Mcmkls.  p.  :i24. 
II.  u.  J.  Z.  L. 

RUNKEL,  SOLOMON  ZALMAN  :   Rabbi  of 

Ma_yence  and  afterward  of  Worms;  died  before  1426. 
Runkel  was  a  cabalist,  as  is  shown  b}'  his  work  "Ha- 
tan  Damim  "  (Prague,  1605).  which  contains  a  caba- 
listic commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  according  to 
geinatria  and  notarikon,  besides  collectanea  of  ritual 
laws  for  circumcision,  wedding  ceremonies,  etc. 
Runkel  did  not  finish  the  commentary,  wliich  was 
completed  by  Isaac  ha-Kohen,  son-in-law  of  R.  Liwa 
of  Prague. 

BIBHOORAPHV:  Benjacob,  Ozar  ha-Sefarim.  p.  203,  No.  879; 
FUrst,  liitd.  Jail.  iii.  isi ;  stelnschneider.  Cat.  Boill.  ool.  23S9. 
s.  M.  Sel. 

RUSSELL,  HENKY  :  English  composer  and 
singer;  born  at  Sheerness  Dec.  24,  1812;  died  in 
London  Dec.  7,  1900.  He  appeared  in  infancy  in 
Christmas  pantomimes,  and  later  learned  singing 
from  Bellini  in  Italy  in  1825,  and  counterpoint  from 
Donizetti.  He  settled  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1843  as 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte,  having  appeared  as  Eh-iiio 
in  "La  Sonnambula"  in  Philadelphia  in  1839.  For 
years  he  traveled  in  America,  giving  monologue 
entertainments  of  his  own  compositions.  He  was 
also  engaged  for  the  concerts  of  oratorio  and  phil- 
harmonic societies. 

On  his  return  to  Eurojie  Russel  appeared  in  enter- 
tainments in  many  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  repeated  his  American  success.  Finally  he  re- 
tired from  the  concert-room  and  settled  in  London  as 
an  opulent  money-lenderand  liill-broUer.  Eight  hun- 
dred songs  have  come  from  his  prolilic  pen,  of  which 
no  less  than  7(iO  have  been  published.  Although 
the  800  together  brought  to  the  author  only  £400, 
Russell  made  a  fortune  by  singing  his  .songs.  In 
three  seasons  in  Americ;i  he  realized  from  this  .source 
830,000,  which  was,  however,  entirely  lost  through 
the  failure  of  a  New  York  bank. 

His  songs  include:  "Ivv  Green."  ''Cheer.  Boys, 
Cheer,"  "  A  Life  on  the  ()c(-an  Wave,"  "  Pm  AHoat," 
"Some  Love  to  Roam."  and  "To  llie  West,  to  the 
West,  to  the  Land  of  the  Free"  (said  to  have  largely 
inllueuced  emigration  to  the  United  States). 
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Uiisscll  WHS  twice  nianictl.  His  Hist  wife,  wlio 
was  not  of  the  Jewisli  fiiitli,  was  a  ilniighter  of 
Llovil,  till'  Imiiki'i-;  liis  second  was  Miss  DeLaia.  of 
a  Jcwiili  family.  He  was  huriecl  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  C'liristiaa  Church. 

Bllu.ior,RAPilv:  ./.»■.  Clirnn.  Oct.  0,  1.S91.  and  I)e<-.  U,  Wl": 
I'fiililr  III'  4lii  rniod;  l.muion  newspapers  of  Dec.  H,  liMJ, 
Jew.  Ynir  Jlmili.  •'I'iS'J.  |).  SOj. 


.1. 


G.  L. 


RUSSIA.— History  :  [.Aludi  of  tlie  hi.>;lory  of 
the  Jews  of  Hnssia  liaving  already  appeared  under 
the  headings  Ai.kx.vndku,  Ak.meni.k.  C.vic.\sfs. 
Cossacks,  etc..  Ilie  present  article  lias  been  framed 
so  as  to  include  only  those  farts  which  are  necessary 
to  supplement  llu^  data  .given  in  those  articles.] 
In  smne  of  llie  territory  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  |iresent  Kussian  empire  Jewish  inhabitants 
were  to  be  found  in  the  very  remote  past;  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  historians  record  tlnit  after 
the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple  (.")87i!.(:.)  Kebu- 
fliadnezzar  deported  numbers  of  Jewish  captives  to 
Armenia  and  to  the  ("aucasus.  These  e.\iles  were 
joined  later  by  coreligionists  from  Media  and  Judca. 
,S<Mne  niend)ers  of  these  early  colonies,  notably  the 
BA(iit.\Tixr,  became  i)romincnt  in  local  political  life. 
The  Uagratuni  family  stood  high  in  the  councils  of 
the  Armenian  government  until  the  fourth  century 
of  the  present  era:  but  religious  pressure  finally 
compelled  its  members  to  adopt  Christianity.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  another  influential  Jewish  fam- 
ily, the  AMATfNi.  came  to  Armenia  in  the  reign  of 
Artashes  (H.")-127  C.K.).  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  there  were  Armenian  cities  possessing  Jew- 
ish populations  ranging  from  lO.OOO  to  30,000. 
The  Jews  were  subjected  to  great  suffering  when  the 
Persians  invaded  Armenia,  most  of  the  cities  being 
destroyed,  and  main'  of  the  Jews  being  led  into  cap- 
tivity'(;5()l)-370). 

Jews  had  lived  in  Georgia  also  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  First  Temple.  The  ruler  of  Mzcliet  as- 
signed them  a  yihire  for  settlement  on  the  Kiver 
Zanav.  This  locality  was  subsequently  named 
"Kerk,"  meaning  "tribute,"  on  account  of  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  Jews.  After  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  (70  c.E.)  other  Jewish  exiles 
joineil  their  coreligionists  at  Mzchet  (see  Jew. 
Excvc.  ii.  117b,  «.i'.  Ahmknia,  and  ib.  iii.  628,  s.r. 
CAt:CASi:s). 

Monuments  consisting  of  marble  slabs  bearing 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  preserved  in  the  Hermitage, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  museum  at  Feodosia 
(KalTa),  show  that  Jews  lived  in  the  Crimea  and  along 
the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  common  era,  and  that  they  po.ssessed 
well-organized  conuniniities  with  synagogues.  They 
were  then  already  Hellenized.  bearing  such  Greek 
natncs  as  Ilermis.  Dionisiodorus,  and  Heracles.  In 
the  reign  of  Julius  the  Isanrian  (n.'i-OllI)  the  name 
"  Volamiros"  was  conunon  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Crimea.  This  was  tin- origin  of  the  Russian  name 
"Vladimir."  .Most  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  relate 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves  who  in  obedience  to  relig- 
ious vows  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Synagogue. 
The  entire  Jewish  community  thus  became  the 
guardian  of  these  liberated  slaves. 

The  iireseuce  of  well-organized  Jewish  communi- 


ties in  that  region  serves  to  prove  that  Jews  lived 

there   a  long   time    before   the  common   era,  and 

supports  the  statement  of  Strabo  (b. 

Early        in  Pontus  03  li.c.)  that  it  is  not  easy  to 

Period.  find  in  tlie  inhabiteil  world  a  jilace 
without  Jewish  ijdnibitanls.  Philo 
Jud.-eus  al.so  remarks  that  the  Jews  pojudated  nu- 
merous cities  on  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Beginning  with  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century  the  Crimean  inscriptions  are 
exclusively  in  Hebrew,  instead  of  in  Greek  as  they 
fornu'ily  were,  whichgoes  to  show  that  thefirst  Jew- 
ish settlers  in  the  Crimea  were  not  from  western 
Europe,  but  vevrc  Bosporian  and  Asiatic  Jews.  Of 
such  inscriptions  about  120  are  un<iuestionalily 
genuine;  and  these  cover  tlu'  jieriod  l.")7  to  1773 
(see  Jew.  Excvc.  iii.  339b,  n.r.  Bosfoius;  also 
Cki.mea;  Kaffa;  Kertcii). 

Jews  from  the  Crimea  moved  eastward  and  north- 
ward and  became  the  founders  of  Jewish  communi- 
ties along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  of  the 
lower  Volga  (see  Atel),  carrying  with  them  a  civil- 
ization UKue  advanced  than  that  of  the  native  tribes 
among  which  they  settled.  Under  their  iiilluence 
Bfi.AN,  the  "chaghan"  of  the  Chazars.  and  the 
ruling  classes  of  Chazaria  adoi)ted  Judaism  in  731 
or  740.  The  spread  of  Judaism  among  the  Chazars 
rendered  the  entire  region  of  the  lower  Don,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Dnieper  especiallj- attractive  to  Jew- 
ish settlers  (see  Jew.  Encyc.  iv.  1,  s.r.  Ciiazaks). 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Chazarian  kingdom  by 
Swyatoslaw  (969),  Jews  in  large  numbers  tied  to  the 
Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Kussian  prineii)ality 
of  Kiev,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Chazar  territory. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  (unsupported,  however,  by 
sufficient  documentary'  evidence)  that  the  city  of 
Kiev  was  founded  by  the  Chazars.  Mention  is  made, 
in  Russian  chronicles  of  the  year  987.  of  Chazarian 
Jews  who  came  to  Prince  Vladimir  desiring  to  con- 
vert him  to  Judaism.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  the  Jews  occupied  in  Kiev  a  separate 
quarter,  called  the  Jewish  town  ("Zhidy"),  the 
gates  leading  to  which  were  known  as  the  Jew- 
ish gates  C'Zliidovskiye  vorota").  At  this  time 
Jews  are  found  also  in  northeastern  Russia,  in 
the  domains  of  Prince  Andrei  BoGOLvrnsiii  (1169- 
1174). 

From  tlu'  writings  of  Ilarion,  ]\Ietropolitan  of  Kiev 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  it  apjiears 
that  the  local  Jewish  community  possessed  very 
consi<lerable  influence.  It  is  also  evident  that  that 
author's  familiarity  with  Jewish  matters  was  gained 
by  personal  contact  with  Jews,  and  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  combat  the  sjiread  of  Judaism.  In  1321 
Kiev,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia  were  conquered  by  the 
Lithuanian  grand  duke  Gedimin,  who  granted  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  these  territories  the  .same 
rights  that  were  enjoyed  by  his  Jewish  subjects  in 
Lrnii'AXi.v.  These  rights  were  sidjsequently  a!n- 
lilified  by  the  well-known  charter  of  Witold  in 
1388,  under  which  the  Jews  of  Kiev  and  of  otlier 
Russian  principalities  were  accorded  full  citizenship, 
not  a  few  of  them  serving  in  the  body-guards  of  the 
Russian  princes. 

Jews  lived  in  Lithuania  and  Poland  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century,  having  come  from  South  Russia, 
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from   Germany,    and    from    other    west-European 
countries.     See  Rissia:  Poland. 

Documentary  evidence  as  to  the  presence  (jf  Jew.s 
in  Jluseovite  Kussia  is  lirst  found  in  tlie  elironiclcs 
of  1471.  The  Grand  Dulie  of  Moscow,  Ivan  III. 
(14G2-lrj0o)wastlic  tirst  Muscovite  prince  to  aholish 
tlie  feudal  organization  and  to  establish  a  centralized 
government.  The  independent  towns  of  Novgorod 
and  Pskov  alone  remained  unanne.\ed  to  Russia. 
Novgorod,  which  was  a  member  of  the  llanseatic 
League,  was  freciuently  visited  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, who  thus  lielped  to  introduce  Western  ideas 
among  the  Russian  people.  The  grand  duUe  Ivan 
was  eagerly  watching  events  in  Nov- 
Muscovite    gorod,  where o|iposiug  jiolilical  parties 

Russia.  struggled  for  supremacy.  One  of  these 
parties  strongly  favored  annexation  to 
the  spiritual  center  of  GreeU-Ortliodo.\y,  while  the 
otlier,  disapproving  the  growing  religious  formalism 
and  ceremonial,  attempted  to  lead  the  Russians  to- 
ward the  more  progressive  forms  of  western  Eurojie. 
This  political  and  religious  unrest  prepared  a  favor- 
able soil  for  religious  heresy.  In  1470  the  people  of 
Novgorod  invoked  the  aid  of  Prince  Michael  Olcl- 
kovicli,  brother  of  the  viceroy  of  Kiev,  in  their 
.struggle  with  Moscow.  lie  brought  with  him  the 
learned  Jew  Skhariyah,  who  converted  the  priest 
Dionis  to  Judaism  (see  Ai.eksei;  Ivan  III.,  Vas- 
sii.ivini;  JuDAiziNo  Heresy). 

The  Judaizing  sect  rapidly  gained  adlierents  and 
spread  to  Moscow,  wdiere  it  won  the  support  of  in- 
fluential men  standing  near  to  the  grand  duke.  Ivan 
himself  was  favorably  disposed  toward  tlie  new  re- 
ligious movement,  and  for  political  reasons  made 
no  attempt  to  suppress  it.  It  was  with  evident  re- 
liK'tance  that  he  yiel<led  to  the  appeal  of  the  Bishop 
of  Novgorod  and  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  to 
punish  the  offenders  and  to  check  tlie  spread  of  the 
heresy.  Very  proliably  Ivan  attempted  to  strengthen 
his  influence  in  Lithuania  with  the  aid  of  Jlichael 
Olelkovich  and  Skhariyah  (see  Lttiu'ANIa).  There 
may  have  been  some  connection  between  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Lithuania  by  Alexander  in 
1495  and  Ivan's  attitude  toward  the  Judaizing  her- 
e.s_v.  It  is  known  that,  although  the  Jews  were 
readmitted  in  1003,  stern  measures  against  the  Ju- 
daizers  were  not  taken  until  1504.  At  any  rate  it  is 
evident  from  many  sources  that  Ivan  attempted  to 
further  his  schemes  of  concjucst  in  Lithuania  as  well 
as  in  the  Crimea  by  gaining  the  support  of  the  Jews. 
Panov  conies  to  the  conclusion  ("  Yeres  Zhidovstvu- 
yushchikb,"  in  "Zburnal  ISIinisterstva  Narodnavo 
Prosvyescheniya,"  1876)  that  Skhariyah  (Zacharias) 
of  Kiev  and  Zacharias  Guizolti  were  one  and  the 
same  person — a  deduction  which  has  very  little  jus- 
titication,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  article  Gi'IZolki. 

Ivan's  dealings  with  the  Jews  were  not  limited, 
however,  to  the  two  Zachariases.  There  is  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  grand  duke  corresponded 
with  tlie  Jew  Khozei  Kokos.  He  instructed  the 
ambassador  Beklemishev  in  1474  to  convey  his  greet- 
ings to  Kokos,  and  in  a  message  to  the  latter  re- 
quested him  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Crimean 
khan  Mengli-Girci  to  induce  that  ruler  to  send  not 
merely  his  assertions  of  friendship,  but  a  formal 


treaty  with  Ivan.  The  grand  duke  also  asked  Kokos 
to  as.sist  his  agents  as  theretofore,  for  which  aid  lie 
promised  due  compen.sation  ;  and  he  explained  that 
the  pre.scnls  then  forwarded  to  Kokos  were  of  less 
value  than  they  might  have  been  "because  the  am- 
bassador was  unable  to  carry  miu  h  baggage.''  The 
grand  duke  further  requesled  Kokos  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  Hebrew  script  in  his  correspond- 
ence, and  to  employ  instead  Russian  or  Tatar  char- 
acters. The  last  request  shows  (hat  on  previous 
occasions  letters  in  Hebrew  liad  been  received  and 
translated  at  the  Muscovite  court.  Other  documents 
show  lliat  Kokos  conducted  negotiations  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  Muscovite  throne 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Mangiip.  and  in 
1480  the  Russian  ambassador  was  instructed  to  in- 
form Kokos  that,  should  his  services  prove  as  ac- 
ceptable as  theretofore,  he  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
grand  duke  "with  jialaces.  amethysts,  and  line 
pearls." 

The  grand  duke's  invitation  to  Zacharias  Guizolti 
to  reside  in  Mo.scow  indicates  that  no  restrictions 
existed  with  regard  to  the  residence  in  that  city  of 
weahhy  and  influential  Jews.  The  execution  of  the 
Jewish  court  physician  Leo  (or  Leon)  did  luit  affect 
Ivan's  attitude  toward  the  Jews;  for  in  his  subse- 
quent correspondence  (up  to  1500)  he  still  urged 
Guizolfi  to  settle  in  Moscow. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  reign  of  Vasili  Ivanovich 
IV.  (1505-33)  the  Jews  were  held  in  ill  repute  mainly 
on  account  of  the  Judaizing  heresy.  While  there  is 
proof  that  Lithuanian  Jewish  merchants  carried  on 
trade  with  and  visited  Moscow  and  Smolensk,  tlieir 
transactions  were  made  pos.sible  only  by  the  lax  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictive  reguialions  concerning 
the  Jews;  tlie  grand  duke's  special  ambassador 
to  Rome,  Dmitri  Gerasimov,  who.se  mission  it  was 
to  establish  a  union  between  the  Greek-Ortho- 
dox and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  (152G;.  re- 
marked to  the  historian  Paolo  Giovio.  "  We  abhor 
the  Jews  and  do  not  allow  them  to  enter  Russia." 

Muscovite  treatment  of  the  Jews  became  harsher 
in  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  the  Tehkiiit.e  (1533-84). 
Apart  from  the  savage  instincts  of  the  czar,  from 
which  all  of  his  subjects  suffered,  he  vented  upon 
the  Jews  his  religious  fanaticism  and  liatreil.  whieli 
were  .strengthened  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  the  Jews  of  western  Europe, 
In  his  conquest  qf  Polotsk,  Ivan  IV.  ordered  that  all 
Jews  who  should  decline  to  adopt  Christianity 
should  be  drowned  in  the  D'una.  In  the  period  of 
thirty  years  which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Ivan  IV.  and  the  accession  of  the  flrst  Roniaiiof, 
Jews  were  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with 
political  events  in  the  history  of  the  JIuscovite  king- 
dom. Thus  mention  is  made  of  Jews  among  the 
followers  of  the  usurper  Grishka  Olrepyev.  There 
is  even  a  tradition  that  he  himself  was  of  Jewish 
origin. 

The  Russian  chronicler  who  describes  the  times 
of  the  first  pseudo-Demetrius  (see  "  Regesty."  i.  338) 
states  that  the  JIuseovite  kingdom  was  overrun  with 
foreign  heretics,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Jews  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  were  scarcely  any  iiativu 
Russians  to  be  seen  (1(1051. 
In  the  reign  of  the  first  Romanof,  jMichael  Feodoro- 
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vicli  (lOia-45),  certain  enactments  placed  the  Jews 
on  an  iqiialily  with  tlie  Litluiauians,  Germans,  Ta- 
tars, and  Circassians,  all  nationalities  bciu.^'  treated 
in  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  In  a  message 
The  of   Oct.  ».  1C34,  to  the   governor  of 

Romanofs.  Great  rerni,  the  czar  ordered  tlie  re- 
lease of  certain  I,itlnianian  i)risoners 
(Germans,  Jews.  Tatais,  and  Circassians),  who  were 
to  lie  permitted  to  return  to  their  fatherlands  or  to 
remain  in  Hiissia,  as  they  might  decide. 

Four  years  later  (1638)  the  czar  in  his  con.ffratu- 
latory  message  to  the  King  of  Poland  displayed  a 
changed  attitude  toward  the  Jews.  He  instructed 
his  representatives  at  the  Polisli  court  to  |uopose 
that  Polish  merchants  should  be  prohibited  from 
bringing  into  Hiissia  certain  merchandise,  "and  that 
Jews  bi^  forbidden  to  enter  Russia  at  all"  (sec  Aaron 
JiMiKovKiiorWil.XA).  Thisattitude was  undoubt- 
edly inspired  by  purely  religious  motives:  and  the 
czar's  inessjigc  indicates  that,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Kussia,  they  still  entered 
the  coiuitry  for  purposes  of  trade.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  (piitc  certain  that  there  was  no  fixed  policy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Michael's  government, 
and  that  orders  and  decrees  were  frequently  issued 
as  special  occasions  required. 

In  the  code  of  164!),  under  Michael's  successor. 
Alexis  (Aleksei)  MiUhailovich  (1645-76)  the  attitude 
of  the  government  tov.ard  the  Jews  was  more  clearly 
defined.  This  code  contains  no  general  direct  lim- 
itations of  the  rights  of  the  Jews  then  living  in 
Russia,  and  where  in  exceptional  cases  such  limita- 
tions are  ma<le  they  concern  religious  matters  and 
foreign  Jews  only.  The  document  furnishes  strong 
proof  that  the  former  restrictions  upon  the  Jews  were 
inspired  by  religious  intolerance, and  that  the  expres- 
sion of  such  intolerance  was  otlicially  avoided  in  the 
written  code.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  decrees 
issued  subsequently  to  the  code  that  the  Jews  had 
access  to  all  the  towns  of  Russia,  including  iloscow. 
By  the  first  of  these  decrees,  the  uka.se  of  July  30, 
1654,  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  was  ordered  so 
that  all  persons  going  to  Moscow  might  be  ex- 
amined: "and  such  persons  as  shall  prove  to  be 
from  Mstislavland  other  frontier  cities,  Lithuanians, 
Catholics,  nonconformists.  Jews.  Tatars,  and  various 
iinchrisi  ian  people,  all  shall  be  admitted  to  Moscow. " 
This  enactment,  later  incorporated  into  the  legal 
code,  shows  that  the  Jews  were  not  singled  out  from 
the  other  peoples,  and  that  they  were  subject  to 
the  general  laws.  On  special  occasions,  however, 
decrees  unfavorable  to  them  were  issued,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Mooiiii.KK  in  1654, 

Tlie  ukase  of  March  7,  1655,  ordering  the  transfer 
of  "Lithuanians  and  Jews"  from  Kaluga  to  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  provided  for  their  proper  protection  and 
for  the  payment  to  them  of  a  liberal  allowance  for 
traveling  expenses.  Moreover,  article  ii.  of  the 
treaty  of  Andrusov  (1667),  agreeing  upon  an  armis- 
tice between  Ifussia  and  Poland  for  a  period  of  thir- 
teen years  and  six  months,  provided  that  all  Jews 
who  so  desired  and  who  had  not  become  converts  to 
Christianity  should  be  allowed  by  the  czar  to  return 
to  Polish  territory,  taking  with  them  their  wives, 
children,  and  possessions,  and  that  those  preferring 


to  remain  in  Russia  should  be  accorded  the  requisite 
permission. 

The  Ukrainian  writer  JoanniUi  Goi.vatovski,  in 
his  work"  Messia  Pravdivy"  (1676),  attacked  the  Jews 
with  the  intention  of  prejudicing  the  czar  against 
them.  Kostomarov,  in  comuuntingon  this  fact,  states 
that,  notwitlistandingthe  disinclination  of  the  Great 
Russians  to  admit  the  Jews  to  their  country,  the  lat- 
ter found  their  way  to  Moscow,  usually  concealing 
their  racial  and  religious  atliliations.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  here  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Moscow 
a  considerable  luimberof  baptized  Jews  in  the  mon- 
asteries, especially  in  the  Voskresenski  monastery, 
concerning  whom  Archbishop  Nikkon  wrote  to 
Alexis  complaining  that  the}'  "bad  again  begun  to 
practise  their  old  Jewish  religion,  and  to  demoralize 
the  young  monks."  It  may  be  seen  from  the  facts 
presented  here  and  in  the  articles  Ai.Exis  Mikiiailo- 
vicii  and  Gauex  that  in  this  reign  the  Jews  of  Mos- 
cow had  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
Alexis'  son  and  successor,  Feodor  Alekseyevicb 
(1676-82),  stijiulated  in  his  treaty  (1678)  with  King 
John  Sobieski  of  Poland  that  all  Polish  merchants, 
excepting  those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  visit  Moscow  ("Poluoye  Sobrauive  Zako- 
nov,"  i.  14S). 

The  Russian  documents  thus  far  accessible  do  not 
permit  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  attitude  of 
Peter  the  Great  (16S2-1735)  toward  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects. The  Russian  historian  Solovyev,  who  was 
liim.self  not  without  prejudice  toward 
"Under  the  Jews,  points  out  ("Istoriya  Ros- 
Peter  the  sii,"  vol.  xv.)  that  when  Peter  invi- 
Great.  ted  talented  foreigners  to  Russia,  he 
iuvariabh'  excepted  Jews.  No  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  proof  of  this  assertion  is,  how- 
ever, furnished.  Peter's  edict  of  April  16,  1702, 
which  Solevyev  cites,  contains  no  reference  to  the 
Jews;  and  the  historian's  assertion  is  evidently 
based  on  Nartov's  anecdote  concerning  Peter's  so- 
journ in  Holland  (1698).  When  petitioned  by  the 
Jews  of  Amsterdam,  through  his  old  friend  Burgo- 
master Witsen,  for  the  admission  of  their  coreligion- 
ists to  Russia,  Peter  is  reported  to  have  replied,  "  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  union  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Russians."  Nartov  also  cites  Peter  as  having 
stated  that  he  would  rather  call  to  Russia  !Moham- 
medans  or  heathen  than  Jews,  who  are  "tricksters 
and  cheats."  IS'artov  adds  that  Peter  remarked  to  the 
Jewish  delegation  petitioning  for  the  right  to  trade 
in  Great  Russia:  "  You  imagine  that  the  Jews  are  so 
shrewd  as  to  be  able  to  gain  advantage  over  the 
Chiistian  merchants;  but  I  assure  you  that  my  peo- 
ple are  more  cunning  even  than  the  Jews,  and  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  deceived." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  selection  of  Baron  Shafi- 
rov,  a  baptized  Jew,  as  chancellor  of  the  empire, 
and  the  confidence  shown  in  him,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vancement by  Peter  of  Dewier,  supposedly  the  son 
of  a  Portuguese  Jewish  barber,  indicate  that  the 
czar  personally  had  no  race  prejudices,  and  that  he 
discouraged  superstition  in  the  Greek-Orthodox 
(Church.  Nevertheless  he  found  it  ex]ieuient  to 
leave  unchanged  the  religious  legislation  framed 
by  his  father,  Aleksei,  which  contained  many  restric- 
tions of  the  rights  of  non-Christian  subjects  of  the 
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empire.  In  a  document  of  the  pinkes  of  Mstislavl, 
government  of  Mogliiief,  it  is  staled  : 

••  .  .  .  Our  children  still  to  be  bom  should  tellthe  coming  gen- 
erations that  our  flrst  deliverer  never  forsook  us.  And  If  all  men 
were  to  write,  they  could  not  record  all  the  miracles  that  were 
vouchsafed  to  us  [until  now].  For  even  now.  on  Thursday,  the 
28th  of  Elul,  .>HJ8,  there  came  the  Ciesar.  called  the  Czar  of  Mos- 
cow, named  Peter  -ilekseyevlch— may  his  fame  grow  great  I— 
with  all  his  forces,  a  great  and  numerous  army  i  and  robbers  and 
assassins  from  among  his  people  attacked  us  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  blood  came  near  being  spilled.  And  if  Uod  our  .Master 
had  not  inspired  the  czar  to  come  personally  to  onr  synagogue, 
blood  would  surely  have  flowed.  It  was  only  through  the  help 
of  (iod  that  the  czar  saved  us  and  revenged  us.  and  ordered  that 
thirteen  of  those  men  be  immediately  hanged,  and  there  was 
peace  again." 

This  incident  docs  not  necessarily  show,  however, 
that  Peter  was  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Jews  (Dub- 
now,  in  "Voskhod,"  1889,  pp,  1-2.  177). 

Active  measures  against  the  Jews,  especially  those 
living  in  the  Ukraine,  were  inaugurated  b\-  Peter's 
successor,  Catherine  I.  (172.5-27).  On  March  25, 
1727,  the  empress  i.ssued  a  ukase  prohibiting  tlie  leas- 
ing of  inns  and  customs  duties  to  Jews  in  Smolensk, 
and  ordering  the  deportation  beyond  the  frontier  of 
Baruch  Leibov  and  those  associated  with  him.  On 
Mny  7  of  the  same  year  another  edict  was  promul- 
gated ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Russia : 

"  The  Jews,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  living  in  CTiraine 
and  other  Russian  towns  are  to  lie  immediately  deported  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  must  not  henceforth  be  allowed  to  enter  Russia 
under  any  circumstances.  The  requisite  measures  to  prevent 
this  must  be  taken  in  all  places.  In  removing  the  said  Jews 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  carr.ving  out  of  Russia 
gold  ducats  or  any  similar  Russian  coins.  If  such  should  be 
found  in  their  possession,  they  should  be  exchanged  for  copper.' ' 

In  signing  this  decree  Catherine  was  apparently 
prompted  by  purely  religious  motives.  She  was 
strongly  influenced  by  her  religious  advisers,  nota- 
bly by  Feofan  Prokopovich,  elder  of  the  Holy 
Synod.  Prokopovich  also  secured  the  cooperation 
of  Mcnshikov.  who  may  have  been  provoked  against 
the  Jews  by  his  quarrel  with  Shafirov.  It  was 
Menshikov  who  prohibited  the  election  of  Jews  as 
general  or  military  elders  in  Little  Russia.  The 
Ukrainians  soon  found  that  the  removal  of  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  from  among  them  resulted  in  great 
economic  injury  to  the  country,  and  their  hetman, 
Apostoi,,  petitioned  the  Senate  for  a  revocation  of 
this  drastic  law  (1728). 

Under  Peter  IL  (1727-30)  and  Anna  Ivanovna 
(17:50-40)  the  strict  measures  against  the  Jews  were  at 
first  somewhat  relaxed.  Toward  the  end  of  Anna's 
rule  Jewish  religious  influences  became  more  mani- 
fest. It  was  in  her  reign  that  the  al)ove-mcntioned 
Baruch  Leibov  and  the  naval  captain  Voznitzyn  were 
burned  at  the  stake  (July  15.  1738).  the  former  for 
proselytizing,  the  latter  for  apostasy.  By  a  decree 
of  July  22,  1739.  Anna  ordered  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Little  Russia;  and  on  Aug,  29  of  the 
same  year  she  issued  another  decree  forbidding 
Jews  to  own  or  lease  inns  or  other  property  in  that 
territory.  It  was  also  in  her  reign  and  in  the  subse- 
quent reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna  that  the  Jews  of 
Lithuauia  and  Ukraine  suffered  from  the  excesses  of 
the  Haidamacks. 

Elizabeth  (1741-621,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  was  especially  harsh  in  enforcing  anti-Jewish 


legislation.  In  her  edict  expelling  the  Jews  from 
Little  Russia  she  stated  that  "no  other  fruit  may  be 
expected  from  the  haters  of  Christ  the  Savior's  name 
than  extreme  injury  to  our  faithful  subjects. "  Wlien 
the  Senati'.  urged  by  the  Little-Russian  Cossacks 
and  the  merchants  of  Ifiga.  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  empress  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  Jews, 
in  view  of  the  great  losses  that  would  otherwise 
result  to  the  two  countriesand  tothe  imperial  licas- 
ury,  Elizabeth  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  report: 
"I  will  not  derive  any  profit  from  the  enemies  of 
Christ  "  (1742).  Having  discovered  that  lier  court 
physician  Sa.nciiez  was  an  adherent  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held,  summarily  ordered  him  to  re- 
sign from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  give  up  his 
court  practise  (1748).  The  mathematician  Leonhard 
Euler,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  wrote  from  Berlin;  "I  doubt  much 
whether  such  .strange  procedures  can  add  to  the 
glory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences."  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  fanatical  empress  perse- 
cuted the  Mohammedans  as  well.  In  1743  she  des- 
troyed 418  of  the  536  mosques  in  the  government  of 
Kazan. 

A  broader  conception  of  tlie  rights  of  tlie  Jews 
obtained  under  Catherine  II.  (176'2-96).     For  while 
the  empress,  though  talented  and  liberal  in  her  jicr- 
sonal  views,  was  careful  not  to  antagonize  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Greek-Orthodox  clergy. and  still  found 
it  inexpedient  to  abolish  entirely  the  lime-honored 
discriminations  against  the  Jews  that 
Catherine    had  becimie  a   part  of    the   imperial 
II.  policy  of  the  Romanofs,  she  neverthe- 

•  less  found  it  necessary  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  For  this  reason, 
and  recognizing  also  the  useful  services  that  the 
Jewish  merchants  might  render  to  the  conmierce  of 
the  empire,  she  encouraged  a  less  stringent  apjilica- 
tion  of  the  existing  laws.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  merchants  of  Riga,  she  directed 
Governor-General  Browne  of  Livonia  to  allow  the 
tempoiary  sojouin  in  Riga  of  a  jiarty  of  Jews,  who 
ostensibly  had  the  intention  of  settling  in  the  new 
Russian  provinces  (1765);  and  in  1769  Jews  were 
permitted  to  settle  in  these  provinces  on  eiiual  terms 
with  the  other  foreigners  who  had  been  invited  to 
develop  that  uninhabited  region.  About  this  lime 
occurred  the  tirst  partition  of  Poland,  resulting  in 
the  annexation  to  Russia  of  the  White-Russian  terri- 
tory (1772),  with  its  vast  Jewish  pojiulation. 

The  edict  of  Catherine,  as  promtilgated  by  Gov- 
ernor-General Chernyshov,  contained  the  following 
passage  relating  to  the  Jews: 

"  Religious  liberty  and  inviolability  of  property  are  hereby 
granted  to  all  subjects  of  Russia,  and  certainly  to  the  Jews  also; 
for  the  humanitarian  principles  of  her  Majesty  do  not  i>ermit 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  alone  from  the  favors  shown  t«»  all.  so 
long  as  they,  Uke  faithful  subjects,  continue  to  employ  Uieni- 
selves  as  hitherto  in  commerce  and-4iandlcrafls,  each  according 
to  his  vwalion." 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  Chernyshov 
(1772)that  the  White-Russian  Jews  would  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thitherto 
granted  to  them,  they  continued  to  suffer  from  the 
oppression  of  the  local  administrations.  In  1784  the 
Jews  of  White  Russia  petitioned  the  empress  for  the 
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aiii.lionition  of  their  cnn(]itinn.  They  pointed  out 
that,  liaviiii:  lived  for  gcuerations  in  villages  on  the 
estates  of  the  landlords,  they  had  estjihlished  dis- 
tilleries. Itreweries.  etc..  at  t,''''">'  f"*'-  """'  "'"•  "'^' 
hiiidhirds  had  been  pleased  to  lease  various  revenues 
to  then!.  Thegovernor-ireneral  had  now  prohibited 
the  laudlonls  from  maUinu'  any  leases  to  them,  so  that 
they  were  in  (lanjrerDf  Ik  ((iniing impoverished.  By 
an  imperial  order  the  AVliiK-  Kussian  Jews  were  eli- 
jilible  for  election  to  munitipal  ollices,  but  they  had 
never  been  elected  in  practise,  and  were  thus  de- 
l)rived  of  lei;al  sjifrjruarils.  They  were  at  a  further 
disadvantage  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  They  therefore  asked  for  represen- 
tation in  the  courts,  parlicidarly  in 
Petition  of  cases  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
the  White-   and    that    purely   Jewish    and   relig- 

Russian  icnis  alfairs  sliould  1)e  tried  in  Jewish 
Jews.  courlsaccording  to  Jewish  law.  They 
petitioneil  further  for  proper  pro- 
tection in  the  observance  of  their  religion  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  iironiises  made  to  them.  In 
some  towns  and  villages  Jews  had  built  houses 
under  a  s])ecial  arrangement  with  the  landlords  con- 
cerning The  ground-rents:  now  the  landlords  had  in 
some  instances  laised  the  rents  without  warning,  ami 
the  Jews  had  in  ci)n.se<iuence  been  comiielled  to 
aliaudon  their  houses.  They  therefore  asked  that 
tlie  rents  be  maintained  as  theretofore,  or  that  at 
least  ii  few  years  of  grace  be  given  them  lo  enable 
them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  re- 
moving to  other  places.  In  .some  towns,  to  make 
room  for  S(piares  and  lo  facilitate  the  more  modern 
arrangement  of  the  city  streets,  dwellings  and  othei' 
buildings  had  been  torn  down  without  compensation 
to  the  Jewish  owners.  Jews  belonging  to  villages 
and  townlels  had  been  compelled  by  the  authorities 
to  build  houses  in  the  cities,  and  were  thus  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

After  due  consideration  of  this  petition  by  the 
Senate,  a  ukase  was  issued  (May  7.  1786)  allowing 
landlords  again  to  lease  their  distilleries  and  inns  to 
Jews,  and  permitting  the  election  of  Jews  to  the 
courts,  the  merchant  gilds,  the  magistracy,  and  the 
city  councils.  The  rei|Uesl  for  sjieeial  Jewi.sh  courts 
was  not  granted,  though  religious  matters  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis  and  the 
kalials.  Questions  as  to  alleged  extortionate  rent- 
charges  and  damages  sustained  by  the  removal  of 
buildings  owned  by  Jews  were  left  for  adjustment 
to  the  local  authorities.  The  petition  of  the  Jews 
for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
granted. 

Soon  after  the  issue  of  this  ukase  White-Russian 
Jews  came  in  larger  numbers  to  Most^ow,  thus 
arousing  theoppo.sition  of  the  merchants  of  that  city. 
The  latter  api>lied  lo  the  military  conunander  of 
Moscow  (Fel)..  1790)  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews, 
who,  it  was  elaime<l,  were  undermining  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nuTchants  by  selling  goods  below  the 
standard  i)rice.  Other  stereotyped  accusations  were 
likewise  made.  From  thisapplication  (preserved  in 
Vorontzov's  "Archives'')  it  is  evident  that  the  JIos- 
cow  merchants,  whose  \isual  busincw  motto  was  "  He 
who  does  not  deceive  makes  no  sales,"  were  alarmed 
at  the  competition  of  the  Jews;  and,  knowing  that 


the  tolerant  empress  would  not  countenance  di.scrim- 
ination  on  leligious  grounds,  they  staled  that  they 
were  free  from  religious  prejudice  and  merely  sought 
to  protect  their  business  interests.  That  tlx'y  suc- 
ceeded in  their  efforls  is  evident  from  the  decision 
of  the  imperial  council  of  Oct.  7,  1790,  and  from  the 
ukase  of  the  empress  of  Dec.  23,  1791,  by  which 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  register  in  the  Moscow  mer- 
chant gild. 

Xotwilhslaiiding  Catherine's  liberal  ideas,  the  per- 
plexing Jewish  ([Uestion  in  Russia  originated  at  the 
tinie  of  the  lirst  partition  of  Poland.  II.  R. 

The  tragic  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  I.   (1790- 

180!),  as,  for  instance,  the  dethroning  and  the  death 

by  violence  of  his  father,  Peler  III., 

Paul  I.  ami  the  subsequent  attempts  of  his 
mother,  Catherine  II.,  to  deprive  him 
of  the*i'ight  of  succession,  made  a  serious  impression 
upon  him;  and  his  reign  was  one  of  the  darkest  jie- 
liods  in  the  history  of  Russia.  Xevertheless.  his 
stormy  reign  was  a  propitious  period  for  the  Jews, 
toward  whom  Paul's  attitude  was  one  of  tolerance 
and  kindly  regard.  This  is  partly  evidenced  by  the 
contemporary  legislation,  which  consisted  of  only  a 
few  enactments.  (Ju  the  advice  of  his  confidant, 
liaron  Ileiking,  he  granted  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  Jews  of  CouuL.\ND,  and  gave  them  also 
municipal  rights — a  very  important  concession,  as 
until  then  the  Jews  of  Courlaud  had  been  denied 
such  privileges.  But  of  even  more  importauce  is 
the  fact  that  Paul  I.  opposed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  towns.  Thus  he  prohibited  their 
expulsion  from  Kaincnetz-Podolsk  and  from  Kiev. 
About  this  time  (179G)  the  Senate  without  the  em- 
peror's knowledge  enacted  a  law  calling  for  a  double 
payment  for  the  gild  license  by  the  Jewi.sh  mer- 
chants. .\s  to  the  decree  of  1797  included  in  the 
legal  code  and  imposing  double  taxation  on  the 
Jews,  it  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Paul  I.  Such 
a  decree  was  issued  under  Catherine  II.  in  1794, 
and  although,  in  virtue  thereof,  the  Jews  continued 
to  pay  double  taxes  under  Paul,  he  did  not  re- 
enact  it. 

Paul's  attitude  toward  the  Jews  and  the  part 
plaj-ed  by  him  in  their  historical  life  were  of  greater 
significance  than  may  appear  from  his  legislative 
measures.  This  is  shown  by  contemporarv  official 
regulations  not  incorporated  in  the  legal  code. 

In  1799  Senator  Derzhavin.  a  Russian  poet,  was 
sent  to  White  Russia  commissioned  to  investigate 
the  complaints  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Shklov 
against  its  owner,  General  Zorich.  At  about  the 
same  time  one  of  the  White-Russian  courts  was  in- 
vestigating a  blood  accusation  against  the  Jews; 
and  Derzhavin.  who  hated  them  as  "the  enemies  of 
Christ"  and  wished  also  to  help  Zorich,  proposed  to 
Paul  I.  that  the  testimony  of  Jewish  witnesses  .should 
not  be  accepted  until  the  Jews  proved  that  they 
were  innocent  of  the  accusation  brought  against 
tiiem.  This  projiosal,  had  it  been  accepted,  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  Russian  Jews,  for  they 
would  have  been  denied  the  right  to  testify  at 
every  trial  of  this  nature,  and  the  general  effect 
would  have  been  lo  deprive  the  Jewish  jiopulation  of 
the  right  of  citizenshi]).  Paul  I.,  however,  notified 
Derzhavin  that  when  a  case  was  once  before  a  court 
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it  was  not  neccpsarj-  to  confuse  it  with  (luestions 
concerning  Jewish  witnesses. 

Still  nioieimportiint  was  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion involving  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward 
the  Jewish  schism  that  concerned  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  sect  of  IIasidim. 
Under  Paul  the  antagonism  of  the  Hasidim  toward 
their  opponents  liecame  violent.  The 
The  two  parties  began  to  make  false  a<cu- 

Hasidim.  sations  against  each  other  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Thelionored  representative 
of  the  Hiisidim,  Zalman  BoruUhovich,  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  St.  Petersburg.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  opponents,  he  has  been  guilty  of  active 
])articipation  in  auattempt  to  injure  the  government. 
Zalman  succeeded,  however,  in  proving  his  inno- 
cence, and  at  the  same  time  in  placing  the  Hasi- 
dim in  a  favorable  light.  He  was  released,  and  or- 
<lers  were  issued  directing  that  Ilasidism  be  tolerated 
and  that  its  adherents  be  left  unmolested.  Sulise- 
<iuently  Zalman's  enemies  again  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  his  imprisonment,  but  on  tlie  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Alexander  I.  lie  was  liberated,  and  the 
.sect  wasagain  declared  deserving  of  toleration.  These 
incidents  resulted  in  again  confining  the  religious 
controversy  to  the  Jews  them.selves,  and  in  lessening 
somewhat  tlie  aggressiveness  of  the  antagonism. 

Paul  I.  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities to  expel,  under  the  authority  of  old  Polish 
privileges,  the  Jews  from  the  cities.  By  his  order  the 
dispute  between  the  Christians  and  Jews  of  Kovno, 
wliicli  had  continued  for  many  decades,  was  settled. 
He  decreed  that  the  Jews  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  city,  and  that  no  obstacles  be  placed  in  their 
way  while  in  the  pursuit  of  their  trades  or  handi- 
crafts. Consequent  upon  this  there  followed  other 
decrees  prohibiting  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Kiev  and  Kanienetz-Podolsk.  After  the  death  of 
Paul  I.  the  Christians  of  Kovno  again  petitioned  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  but  in  view  of  Paul's 
decree  their  petition  was  not  granted.  During  his 
reign,  and  apparently  at  his  instance,  the  Senate  be- 
gan to  collect  material  for  comprehensive  legislation 
concerning  the  Jews.  His  untimely  death,  however, 
prevented  the  immediate  realization  of  his  project, 
which  was  only  completed  under  Alexander  I. 

In  addition  to  the  general  censorship  restrictions 
to  which  Kussian  literature  was  subjected  in  the 
reign  of  Paul,  there  was  established  a  censorship  for 
Jewish  books.  It  had  its  center  in  Riga.  Leon  EI- 
kan  was  apiiointed  senior  censor  and  was  given  two 
assistants,  all  being  placed  luider  the  general  Rus- 
sian censorship  committee  in  Riga.  Paul  I.  was  con- 
stantly informed  of  the  reports  of  the  censors  on  the 
books  condemned,  and  thereby  was  able  to  take 
measures  to  strengthen  the  laws  relating  to  objec- 
tionable books. 

n.  K.  * 

The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  (1801- 

1835)  were  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  liberal  ideas 

and  by  attempts  at  lil)eral  legislation. 

Alexander    As  the  pupil  of  Laharpe  and  the  ad- 

I.  niirer  of  Rousseau,  the  young  monarch 

was  at   first   inclined   to  apply  their 

teachings   to  practical    government.     The  broadir 

spirit  in  Russian  legislation  for  the  empire  at  large 


affected  favorably  the  condition  of  its  Jewish  sub- 
jects also. 

After  the  publication  of  the  senatorial  decree  of 
Dec.  9,  1802,  concerning  the  cli.gibility  of  Jews  lo 
municipal  olfices  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  such  offices,  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  iidiabitants  of  the  city  of  Wilna  ap- 
plied (Feb.  1.  lno:i)  to  the  chancellor  of  the  empire. 
Count  V'orontzov,  for  tlie  repeal  of  this  enactment, 
on  the  ground  of  its  conHjct  with  their  ancient  Lith- 
uanian privileges.  A  similar  spirit  was  manifested 
in  many  other  towns  of  Russia. 

Despite  the  hostility  of  the  Christian  merchants, 
the  commencement  of  the  |)olitlcal  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  tlie  enact- 
ment of  1804.  The  administrative  departments, 
however,  either  deliberately  or  unconseioush'  over- 
looked th.e  true  purpose  of  this  law,  and  made  no 
sincere  attempt  to  further  the  solution  of  the  Jewish 
question  by  ameliorating  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Jews  themselves.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
enactment  to  encourage  in  the  first  place  the  spread 
of  modern  education  among  the  Jewish  masses,  to 
hasten  their  Russification,  and  to  lead  them  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Unfortunately  those  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  measures  were  not 
guided  merely  by  motives  of  humanity  and  justice; 
and  they  endeavored  to  spread  foicible  baptism 
among  the  Jews.  In  consequence  of  this  attitu<le 
the  Jewish  masses  became  suspicious  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  measures;  and  the  latter  could  not 
therefore  be  carried  out  successfidly  (see  Ale.van- 

UER   I..  PaVLOVICII;   IsHAELITIi-ClIUISTIAXs). 

II.  R. 
The  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  Pavlovich  (born  1790; 
reigned  1825  to  1855),  whose  oppressive  rule  fell  as 
a  pall  on  the  Russian  people,  was  one  of  constant 
aftliction  for  his  Jewish  subjects  also.  Of  the  legal 
enactments  concerning  the  Jews  framed  in  Russia 
from  1649  until  1881.  no  less  than  six  hundred,  or 

one-half,  belong  to  the  period  ein- 
Nicholas  I.  braced   by   the   reign   of  Nicholas  I. 

These  laws  were  drafted  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  em- 
peror. His  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  marked, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  hatred  of  their  faith  and  by 
per.sistent  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Christianity; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  mistrust  of  them,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  conviction  that  they,  or  at  least  the 
bulk  of  them,  formed  a  fanatical,  criminal  as.so- 
ciation.  which  found  in  religion  a  support  for  its 
evil  deeds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  then 
concentrated  in  the  Pai.e  ok  Settlkment,  and 
separated  from  the  ChrLstians  by  a  series  of  legal  re- 
strictions and  subject  to  the  Kaiial  adiiiinistration 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  lived  a  religious  na- 
tional life,  narrow  and  marked  by  ignorance  and 
fanaticism.  Added  lo  this  was  the  extreme  poverty 
of  those  within  the  Pale,  which  to  some  extent  de- 
moralized the  outlawed  Jewish  population.  But 
this  unfortunate  condition  was  not  due  to  the  e\ac- 
tions  of  their  faith,  and  was  only  made  worse  by  the 
measures  now  adopted.  The  system  of  limitations  re- 
lating to  the  Jews  which  had  developed  in  preceding 
reigns,  and  which  considered  them,  because  they 
were  non-Christians,  as  the  natural  exploiters  of 
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Cliristiiins,  nssumed  imdcr  Nicholas  I.  peculiarly  ]iro- 
iioiiiiccd  cliararteristics.  In  fact,  the  legislation  of 
Nicholas  I.  relatins;  to  tlie  jlews  treated  tlie  follow- 
ini:  problems:  First,  according  to  tlir 
Anti-  sense  of  one  offleiiil  document,  "to 
Jewish  diminish  tlie  number  of  Jews  in  tin- 
Policy.  empire."  wliich  meant  to  convert  as 
many  of  them  to  Christianity  as  pos- 
sible. Secondly,  to  reeducate  the  Jews  in  sueli  a 
manner  as  lo  (ieprive  them  of  their  individuality: 
that  is,  of  their  speeitic,  religious,  and  national  char- 
acter. Thirdly,  to  render  the  Jewish  i)opulation 
harmless  to  the  Christians  both  economically  and 
morally.  The  last  two  problems  proved  impossible 
of  solution  by  the  government  mainly  because  it 
resorteil  to  violent  mrasures.  In  order  to  weaken 
the  economic  intliience  of  the  Jews,  and  to  remove 
them  from  their  religious  and  national  isolation,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  scatter  them  by  giv- 
ing Ilieni  an  opportunity  of  settling  in  a  vast  region 
sparsely  inhabited.  Fearing,  however,  that  even 
small  grou])s  of  Jews  would  prove  economically 
stronger  than  the  ignorant,  stolid  people,  most  of 
whom  were  still  serfs;  and  fearing  also  that  the  Jews 
would  e.vert  an  ethical  or  even  a  religious  intluence 
on  the  Russians,  the  government  refrained  from 
encouraging  more  intimate  relations  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  and  reconcentrated  the  former,  thus 
strengthening  their  isolation.  Duly  by  sudden 
and  violent  measures  did  the  government  ever  re- 
move II  part  of  the  Jewish  popidation  from  its  siu-- 
roundings. 

In  order  to  enco\n'age  conversion  to  Christianity 
the  government  resorted  to  various  measures,  the 
most  important  among  them  being  the  endowing  of 
bajitized  Jews  with  all  the  rights  accorded  to  Chris- 
tians of  the  same  rank.     There  were 
Con-  also   other  au.xiliary  measures.     For 

versionist  instance,  baptized  Jews  were  c.\- 
Heasures.  eni])ted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for 
three  years :  murderers  and  other  crim- 
inals who  adopted  Christianity  were  shown  compar- 
atively greater  leniency  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  received.  But  measures  were  also  taken  tor 
compulsory  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  virtue  of  this  consideration  that 
the  Jews,  who  until  18i7  had  paid  a  specified  sum 
for  relief  from  conscription,  as  was  done  also  by  the 
Russian  merchant  class,  were  called  upon  in  that 
year  to  appear  for  personal  service  in  the  army. 
This  regulation  was  framed  ostensibly  for  the  more 
eciuitiible  distribution  of  military  burdens  among 
all  the  citizens,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  govern- 
ment was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  detach  from  Jew- 
ish society,  by  the  aid  of  military  service,  a  large 
number  of  Jews,  and  to  transplant  them  elsewhere 
on  Russian  soil  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  Jewish 
traits,  and,  where  practicable,  also  to  baptize  them. 
The  conditions  of  the  service  under  Nicholas  were 
such  that  tnuisfers  of  this  kind  could  be  made  with 
impunity.  Conscription,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  exemption  had  been  purchased,  continued  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  ages  of  the  recruits  ranging 
from  twelve  to  twenty-five.  (For  its  effect  on  chii- 
dren  see  the  article  C.vxtoxists.)  Special  oppress- 
ive conditions  of  conscription  were  devised  for  the 


Jews  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  Jewish  .sol- 
diers. The  Jews  were  compelled  to  furnish  ten  con- 
scripts iier  thousand  of  their  jjojuda- 
Conscription  tion,  while  the  Christians  had  to  fur- 
Measures,  insh  only  seven  recruits:  moreover, 
thfc  Jews  were  obliged  to  furnish  con- 
scripts for  every  conscription  term,  while  the  Chris- 
tians were  exempted  at  certain  intervals.  The  Jews 
were  furthermore  made  to  furnish  conscripts  for  ar- 
rears in  the  payment  of  taxes,  one  conscript  for  every 
one  thousand  rubles.  Sul)se(iuently  these  extra  re- 
cruits were  taken  as  a  mere  fine  for  arrears  without 
discharging  the  indebtedness  thereby.  This  led  to 
tcrril)le  sutTering.  For  lack  of  able-bodied  men 
(many  (led.  fearing  the  miseries  of  war  and  com- 
pulsory bajitism)  the  Jewish  communities,  rejire- 
sented  by  the  kahals,  were  unable  to  furnish  such 
an  excessive  number  of  recruits;  and  yet  for  every 
conscript  that  w^as  not  furnished  at  the  proper  time 
two  new  conscripts  were  demanded.  Thus  it  be- 
came necessary  to  recruit  cripples,  invalids,  and  old 
men,  who  were  placed  in  the  auxiliary  compaides; 
at  times  even  members  of  the  kahal  were  impressed 
into  service,  notwithstanding  their  advanced  years. 
Tlie  sole  supporters  of  families  were  also  taken,  and, 
finally,  boys  only  eight  years  old.  In  spite  of  all 
these  measures,  however,  the  conscription  arrears 
were  on  the  increase.  In  order  to  remedy  the  short- 
age, the  Jewish  communities  were  permitted  in  IH.jS 
to  seize  within  their  own  district  all  the  Jews  who 
had  no  passports  and  belonged  to  other  Jewish 
communities,  and  to  enroll  them  in  their  own  quota 
of  recruits.  The  heads  of  families,  whatever  their 
standing,  had  the  right  to  seize  such  Jews  and  to 
ileliver  them  to  the  authorities  as  substitutes  for 
themselves  or  for  members  of  their  families.  Among 
other  objects  the  government  thereby  intended  to 
rid  itself  of  those  Jews  whom  the  kahals  refused 
to  supply  with  jiassports  in  order  lo  avoid  the  in- 
crease of  tax  and  conscription  arrears. 

This  measure  was  followed  by  the  wide-spread 
persecution  and  capture  of  Jews  who  had  no  jiass- 
ports  and  who  were  known  as  "  poi- 
The"Poi-  mauiUi."  Furthermore,  in  localities 
maniki."  where  recruits  were  needed,  the  so- 
called  "  lovchiki  "  (catcheis)  began  to 
seize  even  Jews  possessing  passports.  Passports 
were  stolen  and  destroyed,  and  the  "  poimaniki " 
were  impressed  into  service  without  being  able  to 
secure  redress.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for  any  man  to 
leave  his  house.  From  motives  of  selfishness  the 
local  authorities  encouraged  this  traffic  in  human 
beings.  Children  were  made  the  special  object  of 
raids.  They  were  torn  by  force  or  taken  by  cun- 
ning from  the  arms  of  their  mothers  in  o]ien  day- 
light, and  sold  as  having  no  passports.  Nicholas  I. 
himself  was  eager  to  increase  the  number  of  Jewish 
"cantonists."  It  happened,  at  times,  that  he  iier- 
niilted  Jews  to  remain  in  localities  from  which  they 
had  been  ordered  to  depart,  on  condition  that  they 
made  cantonists  of  their  sons,  born  or  to  be  born. 

The  school  reforms  initiated  by  Nicholas  I.  were  in 
their  fundamental  tendency  similar  to  his  military  re- 
forms. The  education  of  Jewish  children  and  youth 
at  that  time  had  a  distinct  religious  and  national 
character.     This  was  caused  largely   by  the  con- 
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ditions  of  conteniporar}- civic  life,  whidi  discouraged 
intimate  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  way  to  general  enlightenment  could  have  been 
paved  most  easily  by  the  curtailment  of  the  Jews' 
disabilities  and  by  the  improvement  of  their  social 
condition.  But  Nicholas  I.  was,  on  the  whole,  not 
a  friend  of  enlightenment  or  of  civic  tolerance,  and 
his  final  con.sent  to  the  initiation  of  school  reforms 
was  prompted,  there  is  rea.son  to  believe,  by  a  secret 
hope  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  school  reform  was  directed  under  his  influ- 
ence with  the  view  of  forcing  the  reeducation  of 
the  growing  generation  of  Jews  in  religious  affairs. 
The  reforms  were  outlined  by  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  L'varov,  who  was,  apparently,  a  real 
friend  of  the  Jews,  and  who  found  an  able  assistant 
in  a  German  Jew,  Ma.x  Lilientii.vl.  The  govern- 
ment established  the  so-called  "  government  schools" 
of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  for  this  purpose  use 
was  made  of  special  Jewish  funds  and  not  of  the 
general  funds,  notwithstanding  the 
Edu-  fact  that  the  Jews  paid  their  share  of 
cational  all  the  general  ta.xes.  According  to  a 
Policy.  ]irogram  previously  worked  out,  in- 
struction in  the  Talmud  was  to  be  in- 
cluded, but  was  to  be  nominal  only,  and  was  to  be 
ultiniatel)"  discontinued,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  tended  to  foster  various  evils.  In  Wilua 
and  Jitomir  two  rabbinical  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  rabbis  were  established.  The  schools 
were  placed  in  charge  of  Christian  principals,  who 
were  in  most  cases  coarse  and  uneducated,  and  who 
were  instructed  to  inculcate  in  the  students  a  spirit 
contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Jewisli  faith. 
About  the  same  time  the  persecution  of  the  Jewish 
popular  teachers  ("melainmedini''),  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  Jewish  education  for  generations,  was 
initialed.  While  it  is  true  that  the  government 
schools  had  served  the  useful  purpose  of  imparting 
to  the  Jewish  masses  a  general  education,  yet  they 
had  failed  to  achieve  the  success  that  had  been  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  harsh  methods,  referred  to 
above,  created  distrust  and  an.xiety  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  were  never  made  aware  of 
the  government's  intentions.  Moreover,  certain  laws 
were  enacted  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
schools,  and  also  later,  that  likewise  awakened  fear 
among  the  Jews.  They  ruthlessly  forbade  the  oti- 
servance  of  habits  and  customs  made  sacred  b_v  an- 
tiquity, but  which  were  unimportant  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  would  perhaps  uatiu'ally 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  For  the  legislation  on  Jew- 
ish garments  see  the  article  Costume. 

As  an  educational  measure,  the  government  of 
Nicholas  I.  attempted  to  direct  tlx;  Jews  into  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  This  wise  undertaking  had  its 
origin  in  the  ]ireccding  reign,  but  assumed  consid- 
erable practical  importance  uiuler  Nicholas  I.  Farm- 
ers were  granted  various  privileges  in  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  they  and  their  descendants  were  freed 
from  military  .service  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
Unfortunately,  the  severity  subseiiuently  displayed 
considerably  reduced  the  number  of  would-be  agri- 
culturists. The  enforcement  of  regulations  for  the 
proper  management  of  the  farms  was  entrusted  to 
discharged  uou-commissioncd  ollicers,  persons  not  at 


all  fitted  for  the  supervision  of  Jewish  colonies. 
Besides,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  Idre  Christians 
to  work  for  tliem.  In  1H44,  however,  these  oppress- 
ive measures  were  repealed,  and  in  1852  new  and 
broader  provisions  were  enacted  for  inducing  the 
Jews  to  take  up  agriculture  on  a  larger  scale. 

Altliough  tliegoverniuent  made  efforts  to  "reedu- 
cate" the  Jews,  ida(  ing  a  nund)er  of  them  in  Rus- 
sian environments,  and  although  it  introduced  Bus- 
sian  influence  among  the  young  generation  of  Jews, 
also  by  forcible  means,  yet,  fearing  them,  it  pro- 
vided likewise  for  the  separation  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Christians,  unnnndful  of  the  fact  that  this  segre- 
gation counteracted  all  its  other  enactments.  To 
isolate  the  Jews,  numbers  of  them  were  expelled, 
under  various  pretexts,  from  villages,  towns,  and  en- 
tire provinces,  though  at  intervals  the  measures  of 
expulsion  were  relaxed.  In  1843  the  Jews  were 
ordered  from  the  .50-verst  l)oundary-zone  abutting 
Prussia  and  Austria,  ostensibly  becau.se  they  were 
suspected  of  engaging  in  contraban<l  trade  {sec 
below,  s.v.  RuR.\i,  Communities).  The  enforcement 
of  these  measures  gave  ample  opportuinty  for  abuse 
and  oppression,  and  led  to  a  gradual  econondc  ruin 
of  the  Jews,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  were  already 
greatly  impoverished.  Apart  from 
Expulsions  general  causes,  their  economic  condi- 
and  tion  had  steadily  been  growing  worse 

Special  because  they  had  been  compelled  to 
Taxation,  pay  double  taxes  from  1794  to  1817, 
and  when  these  double  taxes  were 
abolished  they  were  rejilaced  by  special  Jewish 
taxes.  To  be  sure,  the  law  slated  that  these  taxes 
were  imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  charitable  work  within 
the  Jewish  communities:  nevertheless,  the  govern- 
ment did  not  turn  over  to  the  Jews  for  their  own 
needs  all  of  the  moneys  collected,  a  considerable 
part  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

The  abolition  of  the  kahal  (1844)  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  most  advantageous  and  most  use- 
ful measure  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.     This  popu- 
lar elective  institution  had  served  in  its  time  a  useful 
purpose  in  Poland,  w  here  it  protected 
Abolition     the  Jews  from  the  surrounding  hostile 
of  and  turbulent  classes.     Also  in  lius.siii 

the  Kahal.  the  kahal  repeatedly  fought  in  the  de- 
fense of  Jewish  interests,  but  the  relig- 
ious dissensions  which  broke  out  within  Russian 
.lewry  transformed  the  kahal  into  an  arena  of  party 
strife  and  internal  conflict.  The  kahals  utilized  the 
tax  assessments  and  other  prerogatives  as  instruments 
by  which  they  might  persecute  theirenenues.  These 
abuses  paralyzed  the  beneficent  activities  of  the 
kahal,  transformeil  it  into  a  bugbear  for  the  i>o])u- 
lace,  and  deprived  it  of  all  send)lauce  of  authority  in 
the  eyes  of  the  government.  In  the  days  of  Nicho- 
las I.  it  had  already  lost  the  characterof  a  represent- 
ative body,  and  had  degenerated  into  an  institution 
concerned  merely  with  thecontribulion  of  the  Jewish 
taxes  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  government 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  kahal  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  more  uniform  collection  of  taxes  and  a  more 
uniform  con.scription  among  the  Jews.  The  in- 
creased power  brought  with  it  new  abuses.  To  its 
old  weapons  the  kahal  added  a  new  one — conscrip- 
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tion.  This  pfriml  coincided  witli  tliiit  of  llic  iiwii- 
kcticd  desire  iiiiinnjr  Hie  Jews  for  westerii-Euiopcan 
ediicution,  pailiciiliiily  for  Hie  study  of  Geniinu. 
The  faiiuliciil  U'liilers  of  tlie  kalial  persecuted  lliose 
inihucd  with  tlie  new  ideas,  and  tluis  retarded  con- 
si<lei!dilv  the  new  culture  niovement. 

Hut  thealiolilionof  the  l>ahal  liad  also  its  negative 
side.  When  in  the  following  reigns  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  was  improved,  they  no  longer  possessed 
the  representative  inslituliou  which  might  have 
served  them  a  useful  purpose  in  securing  cerUiin 
reforms.  With  the  aholition  of  the  kahal  there  was 
also  lost  that  liond  of  union  among  the  Jews  tliat 
was  inilispensiililc  to  them  in  the  defense  of  their 
common  interests  as  a  distinct  jiortion  of  tlic  city 
populatir.n.  Most  of  the  Jews  lived  in  the  cities, 
anil  almost  all  of  them  helonged  lo  the  burgher  or 
merchant  class;  but  while  at  that  time  city  gilds 
nnd  merchant  and  artisan  gilds  enjoyed  a  certain 
degree  of  self-governnieiil  in  administrative,  eco- 
nomic, and  judicial  matters,  the  rights  of  the  Jews 
in  so  far  as  this  was  concerned  liad  been  limited 
even  before  the  accession  of  Kicholas  I.,  and  he  im- 
posed still  greater  restrictions.  There  was  a  rule 
that  even  in  jilaces  where  the  Jewish  pojuilation 
was  (|Uanlilatively  greater  than  the  Clirislian,  the 
Jews  could  participate  in  local  self-government  only 
to  the  e.\tent  of  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
votes.  Moreover,  the  holding  of  certain  positions 
was  not  open  to  tliem.  Thus,  being  without  luoiiur 
representation,  they  could  not  protect  their  in- 
terests, and  hence  municipal  and  general  duties 
were  imposed  on  them  in  luidue  proportion.  They 
were  entirely  excluded  from  jiarticipation  in  jury 
service,  even  in  the  commercial  courts.  In  some 
towns  in  which  the  merchant  class  was  entirely  com- 
posed of  Jews.  Christian  blacksmiths  were  selected 
as  members  of  the  court,  and  they  decided  the  com- 
mercial disputes  of  the  Jews.  All  this  naturally 
lowered  the  Jews  in  the  esteem  of  their  neighbors 
and  estranged  them  fiom  the  Christiiins. 

Notwitl'slanding  his  enmity  toward  the  Jews 
Ni<'holas  I.  assumed  the  role  of  protector  when  the 
lii.ooi)  A(<rs.\TiON  was  brought  against  those  of 
Veli/.h.  Hi'lieving  at  lirst  in  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation, he  treated  the  accused  wilh  great  severity; 
but  when  it  became  clear  to  him  that  the  accusation 
was  false  he  condemned  tli('  irregular  proceedings 
of  the  investigating  comniissiou,  and  it  thus  became 
pos,sible  to  vindicate  all  the  accused.  Many  of  the 
decrees  of  limitation  promulgated  under  Nicholas  I. 
are  still  (19()."i)  in  force. 

II.  n.  * 

A  new  era  f'f  hope  and  of  partial  realization  came 

to   the  Jens  of  liiissia  with   the  accession  to  the 

throne  of   Alexander   H.,    Xikolaievieh   (ISo.'i-Sl). 

The  ilisastrous  results  of  the  Crimean  war  had  de- 

nioMSiiated  the  inititness  of  the  government  machine 

and  of  Iheexisling  legislation  tocope  with  the  needs 

of  the  day.     Reforms  became  neces- 

Alexander   sary.    and     some    were     introduced. 

II.  Favors    Xeverthcless,  limited  as  was  the  ap- 

the  Jews,     plication  of  these  reforms,  the  elTect 

was  remarkable.     Aside  from  the  laws 

themselves,    Kussian   society    manifested    a    more 

tolerant   attitude   toward    the    Jews,   contributing 


thireliy  lo  their  rapid  Russiticalion  and  to  the  spread 
of  secular  learning  among  them.  Unfortunately 
this  movement  was  soon  crosse<l  by  two  opposing 
currents  in  IJussian  life — Nihilism  and  I'anslavism. 
These  resulled  in  bringing  about  a  less  tolerant  senti- 
UKHt  toward  the  .lews,  but  this  was  through  no  fault 
of  Alexander  H.,  whom  Lord  ISeaconsliehl  desig- 
naleilas"lhe  most  benevolent  iirince  that  ever  ruled 
in  l{us.sia"  (see  Ai,EX.\NnKii  II..  Nikoi..\ii'.vicii). 

The  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1SS1-<).|)  marks  an 
era  not  only  of  reaction,  but  of  return  to  medieval 
methods  (see  Ai.kx.vsder  III.,  Ai.kx.xndkovicii). 
During  this  reign  a  commission,  under  Ihechairman- 
.-.lii])  of  Count  Pahli-n,  was  cnlrusteil  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Jewish  (juestion;  and  its  findings 
were  rather  favorable  to  the  Jews.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  commission,  Dkmidov,  Prince  of 
San-Donato,  even  advocated  the  abolition  of  the 
I'ale  of  Settlement  and  the  granting  of  eiiual  rights 
to  the  Jews.  However,  the  iM.vY  Laws,  introduced 
by  Ignatiev  in  1883  as  a  temporary  measure  until 
the  completion  of  the  investigations  by  the  Pahlcu 
commission,  had  disastrous  conse(|ueiu-es.  Alex- 
ander III.  continued  to  be  guided  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Jews  by  the  luocurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  Pobiedonostzev,  who  was  ap- 
Reaction-  pointed  procurator-general  in  1880. 
ary  an<l  who  is   reported  to  have  stated 

Attitude  of  that  one-third  of  the  Jews  in  Russia 
Alexander  would  be  forced  to  emigrate,  another 
III.  third  would   be  compelled   to  accejit 

baptism,  and  the  remainder  would  bo 
brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Pobiedonos- 
tzev's  program  maintained  that  absolutism  and 
Greek-Orthodoxy  were  the  niainstays  of  the  empire, 
since  they  were  sanctioned  li}'  God  and  fo\iiided  on 
historical  antecedents.  He  thus  secured  the  ap- 
proval of  Alc-xaniler  III.  in  the  enforcement  of  des- 
potic measures  not  against  the  Jews  only,  but  also 
against  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Armenians. 

Restrictions  limiting  the  number  of  Jewish  stti- 
dents  in  high  schools  ami  universities  (1887),  the 
exclusion  of  Jews  from  appointment  or  election  as 
meinb.ers  of  city  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen,  and 
the  discharge  of  Jewish  eiuplnyees  from  railroads 
and  steamship  lines,  and  even  from  certain  institu- 
tions, as  hosjutals  (although  partly  suppoi'ted  by 
Jews),  were  among  the  civil  disabilities;  and  ob- 
stacles were  raised  also  to  the  exercise  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  The  violence  of  minor  otlicials  increased, 
and  the  situation  was  rendered  more  critical  by  the 
conversion  of  many  towns  and  townlets  into  villages, 
and  !>y  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  therefrom.  The 
(listrictsof  Rostov  and  Taganrog,  which  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  Pale,  were  included  in  the  military  dis- 
trict of  th('  Don.  their  Jewish  inhabitants  being  sum- 
marily expelled  (1889).  A  large  number  of  Jewish 
mechanics  was  expelled  from  St.  Petersburg  be- 
tween 1888  and  1890.  Early  in  1891,  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  (assassinated 
190.1)  as  governor-general  of  Moscow,  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  that  city  was  determined 
upon.  The  intention  of  the  administration  was  kept 
secret  until  the  tir.st  and  second  days  of  Passover,  a 
time  deemed  convenient  by  the  police  for  entrap- 
ping a  great  nuiiiber  of  Jews.     It  is  estimated  that 
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by  June  14,  1892,  14,000  Jewish  artisans  had  been 
banished  from  Moscow.  Being  unable  to  tind  pur- 
chasers for  their  household  efifects,  the  exiles  fre- 
quently left  them  behind;  and  many deljts remained 
uncollected.  The  inhumanity  and  brutality  with 
which  this  banishment  was  carried  out  find  an  anal- 
ogy only  in  the  dark  history  of  Spaiu(see  Jew.  Excvc. 
ix.  41a,  s.T.  iloscow).  Similar  expulsions  occurred 
in  Tula,  Novgorod,  Kaluga,  Ryazan,  Riga,  etc. 
Foreign  Jews  in  great  numbers  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  especially  from  South  Russia. 
Manj-  families  were  ordered  to  leave  Riga  and  Libau 
in  1S93;  and  in  the  same  year  all  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents of  Yalta  were  directed  to  leave  that  city. 

Had  as  were  the  economic  condiiions  within  the 
Pale  before  these  expulsions,  they  became  indescriba- 
bly worse  after  its  population  had  been  augmented 
by  thousands  of  impoverished  refugees  from  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  The  struggle  for  mere  existence 
became  so  fierce  that  the  poor  often  worked  for 
fifteen,  eighteen,  or  even  twentj-  hours  a  day  and 
were  able  to  afford  no  better  food  than  bread  and 
water.  A  large  portion  of  the  proletariat  lived  in  a 
condition  of  semistarvation.  In  an  article  in  the 
"Journal  du  Nord "  for  1893  (Errera,  "Les  Juifs 
Russes,"  pp.  120-121)  it  was  stated:  "There  are  in 
Russia  only  10,000  to  15,000  Jews  who  possess  any 
certain  means  of  existence.  As  to  the  masses,  they 
possess  nothing;  and  they  are  far  poorer  than  the 
Christian  populace,  who  at  any  rate  own  some  land." 
The  prevailing  ignorance  in  foreign  countries  con- 
cerning these  terrible  conditions  was  due  largely  to 
the  suppression  by  the  censorship  of  an}-  mention 
in  the  Russian  newspapers  of  the  brutal  acts  of  the 
police.  But  isolated  notices  which  found  their  waj- 
into  the  foreign  press  created  a  wave  of  indignation 
throughout  Europe,  and  forced  even  Pobiedouostzev 
to  make  apologetic  explanations.  In  an  interview 
with  Arnold  White  he  declared  that  "everybodj- 
was  sorry  for  the  brutality  of  the  chief  of  police  in 
Moscow."  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  latter 
official  merely  carried  out  the  instructions  of  Grand 
Duke  Sergius,  who  himself  applied  in  practise 
Pobiedonostzev's  teachings.  Speaking  of  these,  the 
historian  Mommsen  said  (Xov.  1,  1903):  "Is  it  not 
possible  to  arrest  the  decay  of  a  greatly  vaunted 
civilization,  the  suicide  of  Russia?  .  .  .  But  we 
ma}'  still  hope  that  the  statesmen  of  a  great  empire 
and  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  Europe  may  no  longer 
be  dominated  by  the  blind  action  of  a  resuscitated 
Torquemada." 

As  a  result  of  this  medieval  policj'  the  various  fac- 
tions in  the  Russian  Jewry  united  for  the  purposes  of 
national  self-defense.  Committees  were  organized 
throughout  Russia  and  in  other  countries  forthe  relief 
of  the  oppressed  Jews.  Considerable  numbers  of  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  latter  sought  relief  in  emi- 
gration, with  the  result  that  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades of  the  nineteenth  century  more  than  1,000.000 
Jews  left  Russia,  the  greater  part  of  whom  went  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  while  smaller  numbers 
emigrated  to  Palestine,  South  America,  and  South 
Africa.  Another  movement  directly  traceable  to 
the  repressive  legislation  in  Russia  was  the  growth 
of  nationalism  among  the  Russian  Jews,  resulting 
in  agricultural  colonization  in  Palestine,  and  in  the 


organization  of  Zionist  societies  (see  AGniciLTrnAL 
Colonies;  Ai.Ex.AXDER  III.,  Alexaxdrovicii ;  Ig- 
NATiEv  :  May  Laws;  Moscow). 

The  hopes  which  the  Jews  of  Russia  reposed  in 
Nicholas  II.,  the  pusillanimous  heir  of  Alexander 
III.,  were  not  justified  by  the  events  subs<'(iuent  to 
his  accession  (Nov.  1,  1894).  The  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  Alexander  III.  at  least  left 
no  room  for  misunderstanding  as  to  his  real  in- 
tentions. The  i)olicy  of  Nicholas  II.,  while  no  less 
oppressive,  was  more  evasive.  Where  the  legal 
discriminations  against  the  Jews  were 

Nicholas     somewhat    relaxed,  as  in  the  discoD- 
II.  tinuance  of  expulsion  from  the  inte- 

rior provinces,  or  in  the  more  liberal 
application  of  the  50-verst  boundary  law,  sueli  re- 
laxation was  due  to  utilitarian  motives  rather  than 
to  those  of  justice.  Some  influence  in  this  direction 
was  imdoubtedly  exerted  by  the  petitions  of  many 
Christian  merchants  and  farmers  of  Astrakhan, 
Tambov,  Borisoglyebsk,  Tzaritzyn,  etc.,  wlio  saw- 
economic  ruin  in  the  removal  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,  additional  heavy  burdens  were  imposed 
by  Nicholas'  government  on  the  Jews  of  Russia. 
The  establishment  of  the  government  liquor  monop- 
oly (189G)  deprived  thous;inds  of  Jewish  families  of 
a  livelihood.  For  ethical  reasons  the  leading  Jews 
of  Russia  were  pleased  to  see  their  coreligionists  elim- 
inated from  tlie  retail  liquor-trade;  yet  it  was  felt 
that  in  the  execution  of  the  law  a  more  equitable 
treatment  should  have  been  accorded  to  the  Jewish 
tavern-keepers.  In  the  sjime  year  further  restrict- 
ive measures  were  introduced  concerning  the  right 
of  residence  of  Jewish  students  at  the  University  of 
JIoscow,  and  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  Jews  in  the  construction  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad.  The  number  of  Jewish  women 
eligible  for  adnu'ssion  to  the  medical  school  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  limited  to  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  students;  and  to  the  newly  established 
school  for  engineers  at  Moscow  no  Jews  were  ad- 
mitted. An  ordinance  was  likewise  issued  prohibit- 
ing the  employment  of  the  Hel;rew  language  or  the 
Yiddish  dialect  by  Jewish  merchants  in  their  busi-  • 
ness  accounts;  and  in  1899  new  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  those  Jewish  merchants  of  JIoscow  who  by 
law  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  certain  disabil- 
ities as  members  of  the  first  merchant  gild. 

A  blood  accusation  with  its  usual  sequence — an 
anti-Jewish  riot — was  brought  against  the  Jews  of 
Irkutsk  in  189G.  In  Feb.,  1897.  an  anti  Jewish  riot 
occurred  in  Shpola,  government  of  Kiev,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  much  Jewish  property.  An 
anti-Jewish  riot  occurred  also  in  ICantiikuzov,  gov- 
ernment of  Kherson,  and  a  blood  accusation  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir;  in  1899  a  number  of  anti- 
Jewish  riots  occurred  in  Nikohiief  and  elsewhere  in 
South  Russia,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Jews 
suffered  from  additional  riots  and  blood  accus;itions. 
As  a  rcsidt  the  Jewish  masses  were  ruined,  and  their 
pitiable  conditi<in  was  intensified  by  famine  which 
spread  in  Bessarabia  and  in  Kherson. 

The  economic  crisis  that  culminated  in  1899  brought 
great  distress  upon  many  Jewish  communities  in 
South  Russia,  but  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion took  energetic  measures  to  send  timely  help  to 
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the  iii'cdy.  It  is  to  tlie  crcilit  of  the  wcallliicr  of  the 
Hussiaii  Jews  thai  tht-y  RSpomUil  iinnu'dintely  to 
appeals  for  aid,  ami  in  tiiis  inaiiuer  greatly  alleviated 
the  misery.  Jewish  eliarity  manifested  itself  also  in 
that  year  in  the  estjihlishinent  of  loan  associations, 
model  schools,  and  cheap  lodging-houses  for  the  poor. 
Kurt herniore,  commercial  and  technical  schools  were 
founded  in  many  cities  of  the  Pale. 

In  |M!I9  seventy  Jewish  families  which  had  lived 
in  NijiiiXovgorod  under  teniiMirary  permits  were 
c.\pelled,  as  were  also  si.\ty-tive  pavers  from  the 
citv  of  Kiev  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  pur- 
suing their  calling.  The  adnnssion  of  Jews  to  uni- 
versities and  to  other  educational  institutions  was 
made  increasingly  dillicult.      In  1903 

Riots  at      notoriouscx|)ulsionsoccuried  in  Kiev, 

Kishinef  the  Caucasus,  and  Moscow.  A  de- 
and  Homel.  structive  anti-Jewish  riot  was  allowed 
to  take  place  in  Kisiii.nkk  through  the 
counivanceof  the  local  authorities,  who  were  encour- 
aged hy  Miinsterof  the  Interior  von  Plehve  (a.ssassin- 
ated  19'o-l);and  in  September  of  the  same  year  a  simi- 
lar riot  occurred  at  IIomkl.  In  that  year  also  nn 
ordinance  was  issued  jirohibiting  the  holding  ol  Zion- 
ist meetings.  All  these  measures  of  ojipression  were 
carried  out  by  the  government  (as  was  admitted  by 
V<in  Plehve  to  the  Zionist  leader,  Dr.  Ilcrzl)  because 
of  the  participation  of  Jewish  youth  in  the  socialistic 
movement. 

The  riots  at  KisitlXKK  and  IIomei.  and  the  general 
economic  depression  gave  an  impetus  to  Jewish  emi- 
gration from  Hussia,  which  was  almost  doubled 
within  a  year.  Matters  were  niade  still  worse  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hu.ssoJapanese  war  in  Feb., 
1904,  when  about  30,000  Jews  were  included  in 
the  regiments  sent  to  the  Far  East.  Especially 
great  was  the  number  of  Jewish  i)hysicians  ordered 
to  the  front,  a  numlier  largely  disiudportionato  to 
the  Jewish  population.  The  general  disconteut 
caused  by  the  organization  of  the  military  reserves 
found  expression  in  outbreaks  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  anti-Jewish  riots  which,  added  to  the 
grave  economic  crisis,  brought  thousands  of  Jewish 
families  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 

A  ray  of  hope  appeared  to  the  Russian  Jews  on 
till'  appointment  of  the  liberal  minister.  Prince  Svy- 
alopolk-Mirski,  to  succeed  Von  Phdive.  In  his 
lirondse  of  general  reforms  they  saw  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  sjuI  condition;  but  their  hopes,  with 
thoseof  all  Hussia,  were  shattered  by  the  stern  events 
of  Jan.  22.  190."),  when  huiulreds  of  workmen  were 
killed  or  woiuided  in  St,  Petersburg.  In  the  struggle 
for  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  now  in  (irog- 
ress  ( 190."))  the  Jews  nattirally  are  on  the  side  of  the 
I.ilierals. 

The  intelligent  portion  of  Russian  society,  for- 
merly more  or  less  intluenced  by  the  anli-.Seniitic 
crusade  of  the  "  Xovoye  Vremya,"  "  Svyet,"  etc.,  has 
come  torecognize  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  blame  for 
the  economic  plight  of  Russia,  and  that  the  Russians 
themselves,  more  than  others,  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  a  con  iqit  bureaucratic  regime.  Prominent 
writers  like  Count  Leo  T(dstoi,  Maxim  Gmki,  and 
Kor(denko  have  protested  against  the  organized 
anti-Semitic  movement  as  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
Jews,  but  to  civilization  itself.     On  the  other  hand, 


there  is  a  portion  of  the  uneducated  Riissian  people 
among  wbicli  the  .systematic  preaching  against  the 

Jews   has  taken   a  firm   hold.     Thus 

Conditions   the  stock  exchange  of  Kursk  resolved 

in  1905.      to   exclude  Jews   from   nuMubership, 

as  did  the  Bessarabian  horlicullural 
society,  although  the  ndnister  of  agriculture  had 
accorded  his  praise  to  the  model  viticulture  practised 
by  the  Jews  of  Bessarabia.  A  similar  resolution 
of  exclusion  was  passed  by  the  Odessa  shoemakers' 
association.  .lewisli  pujiils  of  the  Libau  com- 
mercial school  who  were  brought  by  the  director 
on  a  scientific  excursion  to  Moscow  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  city.  This  and  various  other 
particularly  cruel  discrinu'natious  against  the  Jews 
in  Moscow  were  large!}'  due  to  the  attitude  which 
was  taken  by  the  governor-general,  Orand  Duke 
Sergius.  Jlinor  officials  interpreted  the  law  to  suit 
their  own  convenience,  and  continued  in  their  cour.se 
even  after  the  Senate  had  reversed  many  of  their 
decisions.  The  legal  proceedings  in  the  cases  arising 
out  of  the  Ilomel  riots  were  a  travesty  of  .justice, 
and  wen'  marked  by  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  judiciar_v  to  justify  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  throw  the  blame  for  existing  condi- 
tions on  the  Jews.  The  lawyers  engaged  to  defend 
the  Jews  were  so  disgusted  by  the  insults  and  re- 
strictions to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  court 
that  they  withdrew  in  a  body,  leaving  the  accused 
without  counsel. 

The  great  evils  of  the  rcactionar}'  regime  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  of  the  rule  of  Nicholas  II.,  inflicting, 
as  they  have  done,  untold  sulVering  on  the  Jews  of 
Hussia,  have  not  been  without  some  compensation. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  avowed  intention  of  the  reac- 
tionary oliicials  to  make  the  .lew  the  scapegoat  for 
all  the  govi!rnniental  corrujition  and  econonuc  back- 
wardness of  Russia  has  led  to  anti-Jewish  demonstra- 
tions and  endless  extortion,  to  the  almost  comijlete 
destruction  of  respect  for  the  law,  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  thousands  of  JewLsli  and  non-Jewish 
families,  to  extensive  baptism,  jiractically  compul- 
sory, and  to  wide-spread  enu'gration.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  measures  have  driven  a  great 
number  of  Jews  to  seek  employment  in  the  handi- 
crafts and  as  agricultural  laborers  on  farms,  have 
compelled  Jewish  manufacturers  to  establish  and 
develop  new  industries  on  a  scale  unprecedented 
within  the  Pale,  and  have  created  among  the  Jews  of 
Russia  an  awakening  national  consciousness  which 
finds  expression  in  broader  self-education,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  literary  .societies  and  reading-circles, 
in  the  growth  of  Zionism,  and  in  the  determination 
to  carry  on  an  organized  propaganda  for  the  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  iipliftingof  the  Jewish  masses. 

Unu.IfxJKAPnv :  Ayflii-(tiinrfic}irshi  Shnrtiih-  DnhJiiiifiitin\ 
etc..  h'tiinnii  pri  rpntrit^nii  U'l/i  ushnvn  {'clulniavi  (thru- 
!;«.  tSiJT-lHI;  l!er.<hiiilski.  hih'vsl.iiir  I'l  rn  I.  St.  PetiTslnirK, 
ISKi;  DiK-'iin.  L'<li>iirissiiiii  ilis  .liiits  ihiii.1  rKiiii'iic  nrhii- 
tdlr.  I'arls,  liKKi:  Diilmow,  ycvrchlmun  IslDriuii,  (lik'ssa, 
ISiKi  i)7:  Errera.  Lex  ./iii/'.s  R «,«(■.«.  nrusKi'ls.  ISiB;  Frederlp, 
Till-  \nt'  K.i-r.i/iw.  New  York,  1.S92:  Graclnvski,  Ttiiviivinia 
i  Dniiiiiin  I'niva  Yntriiiv  r  Ii<}st!ii,  vol.  i.,  St.  PettTsliiirsr. 
1S,ST;  (iriilz,  (_!i:.«-li.  (llclvrew  transl.  l>y  S.  P.  Raljliinowitzi: 
Kanuiisin,  htarina  liiismUnvIra  liaKsisTtarn.  ib.  ISls  ^'(1; 
KostJMiiarov,  liiisxImiiK  Isliirhici  r  y,)iiziiitii:isi[}}iiiiil.li,  etc., 
I'll.  181);>  Slii ;  Levanilii.  I'uliiii  KliniiinUniifliisl.-i  Shmiiik 
ZiildiiHii;  etc..  ill.  1,kT4;  Mvsh,  Unhnrnilslru  l\  liii.-^fhiin 
ZidiniKim  "  Yevn'jiiikli.'Mecl.,  i/i.lS9S:  (irslmnski,  liuxsknc 
yjihnniHlnttUtvo  It  Yi-rreuolih,  it).  1S77:  lit'ursty.  vol.  i..  ih.i 
Uufiiliii-l'cvrciskiArkliiv,\ols.i.-iii.,tb.;  Solovyev,  l»torij;o 
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RnssiiK  Drevneiskikh  Tn;m iVxi.  Mosoow,  lS6.'}-75;  Vii.ikhii<l, 
18^1-190.5.  Bibllogiaiiliies  of  works  relating  to  tbe  Jews  in 
Ilussia  have  been  compiled  hy  Mezhov  [Uifiliotirritiwi  Vn-- 
rcinkaoii  I'opro.sn  r  /.'ossji,  |k,-,,5-T5),  and  more  completelv 
liy  the  Society  for  the  I'rtirii.  .lion  nf  Culture  Anioii(;  the  .Jew's 
of  Ilus.'iia,  under  the  supervision  of  A.  LanrlHU,  editor  of  Trw- 
kliiiil,  under  (he  liile  SisI,  iiiiitirlii-sl:i  ri.iizalii  Liternturu 
o  )-rni!iiihli  11,1  IlKsshnni  Yiniik]/!-.  /•,■(*■,-««»,  St.  Peters- 
hurg,  im.i;  Stelnschueider,  Jlcbr.  BilA.  vol.  xiv.,  Berlin, 
1874. 

II.  R. 

Census  Statistics :    The  first,  Russian  census 

tliat  is  liused  on  i-eliiiljle  sources  is  that  of  1897. 
The  Jewish  iiopuhitiou  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
taking  of  this  census,  becau.se  all  legislative  mattei'S 
relating  to  the  Jews  had  previously  been  based  on 
unreliable  statistics,  the  number  of  Jews  had  been 
overestimated,  and,  therefore,  the  Jewish  population 
had  often  been  overbui'ileneil  with  taxes  and  other 
state  duties.  The  census  of  1897  included  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  territory  except  Finland.  Bokhaia, 
and  Khiva. 

Aecoi'ding  to  this  census,  the  total  population  of 
Russia  in  1897  was  136,368,827.  This  number  in- 
cluded 5,189,401  Jews,  or  4.13  ])er  cent.  The  as- 
certaining of  this  single  fact  concerning  the  Jewish 
population  was  of  gi'eat  importance  for  the  interests 
of  the  Jews.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  there 
have  appeared  in  the  Jewish  as  well  as  in  the  gen- 
eral press  many  articles  which  show  clearh'  that 
according  to  their  numerical  proportion  to  tiie  gen- 
eral population  the  Jews  pay  heavier  taxes  and 
duties  than  they  should.  The  same  condition  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  the  military  service.  There  is 
in  Russia  an  entire  series  of  special  legislation  di- 
rected against  the  Jews  and  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  tiy  to  avoid  military  service ;  as  a 
consequence  the  measures  taken  against  tlicm  are 
quite  abnormal.  A  specimen  of  this  special  legis- 
lation is  the  fine  of  300  rubles  iiniioseil  on  tlie  I'ela- 


tives,  from  the  nearest  to  the  most  distant,  of  any 
one  who  lias  avoided  military  service.  This  heavy 
fine  has  ruined  many  hundred  Jewish  families  be- 
cause, in  oilier  to  levy  the  fine,  the  government 
ollicials  were  compelled  to  sell  the  property  of  the 
Jews  at  auction.  Sometimes  the  household  goods, 
including  the  most  necessary  articles,  were  sold  by 
the  auctioneer.  The  lesult  of  tlie  census  showed 
that  the  suppositions  regarding  the  military  service 
of  the  Jews  were  entirely  unfounded.  In  1901,  for 
instance,  303,897  i)ersons  were  called  to  military 
service,  of  wliom  17,412,  or  ,'5.73  per  cent,  were  Jews. 
According  to  law,  however,  onlj-  12J>!)0  Jews  were 
liable  to  military  service;  that  is,  it  would  liave 
been  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  furnish  only  4. 13  per 
cent  instead  of  5.73  per  cent.  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Jewish  population  not  only  was 
not  trying  to  avoid  military  service,  but  actually 
furnished  4,862  soldiers  more  than  law  and  duty 
required. 

The  distribution  of  the  .5,189,401  Jews  through- 
out Russian  territory  is  qiiitir  uneven.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes  the  Russian  empire  is  divided  into 
eight  large  territories:  (1)  European  Russia,  with 
fifty  governments;  (2)  Poland,  with  ten  govern- 
inents;  (3)  Caucasus,  with  eleven  governments;  (4) 
Siberia,  with  nine  governments;  (.5)  Central  Asia, 
with  nine  governments;  (6)  Finland;  (7)  Bokhara; 
(8)  Khiva. 

The  greater  part  of  tlie  Russian  Jews  lives  in  the 
Pale  of  Settlement,  which  occupies  only  one-twenty- 
third  of  the  general  territory.  The  proportion  of 
the  Jewish  population  to  the  Christian  in  this  Pale 
is  11.46  per  cent,  while  outside  of  the  Pale  it  is  only 
0.38  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  Jews  living  with- 
in the  Pale  is  93.93,  as  against  6,07  per  cent  who 
live  outside  the  Pale. 


Euiioi'EAN  Russia, 
Outside  of  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement. 


Jewish  Population. 

Total 
Population. 

Percentage 

Governments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

of  Jews  to  Total 
Population. 

I.  North  Russia. 

1.52 

1,179 

461 

3,;«s 

2111 

1.129 

:i.li;! 

11.4ti2 

a55 

242 

394 

mil 

1.1(17 

ai9 

1.1(12 
203 
890 

3,:j4l 

9,Srts 

;!4(i 
is:i 
42;i 

2-)3 

2,280 

8.10 

4,740 

4o;i 

2,019 

(i.454 

21.370 

r.»5 

425 

817 

34fi,.5:56 
2.170.424 
I.:is9.si2 
l,:i67.022 

364,1.56 
2,993..502 
1.122,1.53 
3,109.403 
2.196,642 
1,:M1,785 
3,(I32,.5.52 

.(k'< 

.11 

Kostroma 

.06 

.(tfi 

Olonetz 

.11 

.07 

..58 

1.01 

Ufa 

.03 

Volngda 

.m 

Vyatka    

.03 

ToUils        

22,026 

94-". 
2.2.52 
5.437 
1,390 
3,488 

3.53 
1,079 
1.7«8 

329 
5,711 
1,258 
1,605 

18,165 

5.36 
1.889 
3.312 
1.2s;i 
2.770 

207 

4(W 
1,274 

243 
4,78.5 

905 
1,045 

40,191 

1.481 
4.141 

8.749 
2.073 
l).2')S 

.500 
1..547 
3.m2 

571 
lO.liH) 
3.103 
2.050 

18,440,106 

1.132,843 
2,371,213 
2,427.415 
1,.>S4,774 
2,(l:«),808 
1,470,968 
l,8(W,ftl7 
2,400,«!« 
1.. 527.481 
1..52.5.039 
2.(i8:l,(l59 
1.422,291 

•M 

II.  Cenrr;il  Russia. 

Kaliiffu 

.1.3 

.36 

.12 

Orel 

.31 

M 

.09 

.13 

.04 

.69 

.08 

Tula 

.19 

Tarried  forward 

25,615 

18.716 

44,;!;)i 

23.396,017 

X— 34 
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Euuoi'EAN  Rrssi#, 
Outside  of  the  Jewish  Pule  of  Settlement— (Cuiifirmcdl. 


Jewish  Populntlon. 

Total 
Population. 

PercentHBe 

of  Jcw.s  to  Total 

Pupiilatiun. 

(joverninents. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

25,615 
7.56 
693 

985 

18,716 
640 
474 
661 

44,331 
1,396 
1,167 
1,616 

22,396,017 
1,709,443 
1,515, 6'.« 
1.071,579 

.09 

.15 

28,040 

1.637 
7,847 
7,.T:n 
1,099 
1,293 
1,418 

20,491 

1.536 
7.503 
6.194 
!I94 
1,208 
1,262 

48,510 

3,173 
1.5,440 
13.725 

2.09:! 

2..501 

2,680 

26,752,732 

l,O03,.542 
2,.562,754 
2,492,367 
l,&K).r.oo 

2,748,876 
2,.531.2.53 

.18 

III.  Soutlicasl  Uiissla. 

AMnikluin 

I»im  Tcnliory 

.31 
.00 

.13 

.(19 

Vorunezli 

.11 

20,825 

23,327 

903 
14,703 

18,787 

487 
13,951 

39,612 

49,313 
2K.t,.54 

12,939,292 

672,.308 

418,817 

1,299,.523 

.31 

IV.  nalilc  Pn-vlnces. 

7.33 

.:« 

LIvoiiln 

2.24 

Totals 

38,939 

40,424 

79,303 

2,390,648 

3.32 

Totals,  European  Russia,  exceptlnp  the 
Pale                  

1 

109,839 

97,867 

207,706 

60;.522,778 

0.34 

Pai.e  of  Settlement. 


Jewish  Population. 

Total 
Population. 

Percentage 

of  Jews  to  'I'otal 

Population. 

(iiivtTUUients. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I.  Niirlhwcst  Itusslu. 

134,120 

1I0.2IHI 
1(S!.457 

142.748 
110,940 
17.5.2IKI 
104,615 
92,440 
106,818 

276,874 
212,2:30 
3:58,657 
011,301 
175,678 
205,261 

1.602,6«1 
1,548,410 
2,147,911 
1,688,573 
1,489,228 
1.591,207 

17.28 

13.71 

Minsk       ..           

1.5.77 

Moirhller 

90.li.sr, 

11.92 

Vitebsk 

83.2:18 
98,443 

11.80 

Wilna 

12.90 

077,240 

732,761 

.59..5:!9 
220,618 
189,i;i9 

.56,080 
204,713 

1,410,001 

114,630 
427,8(« 
366,.597 
111,417 
397,772 

10,008,010 

2,298.834 
:3,.5.59,481 
;i,018..>51 
2,780,424 
2,987,970 

14.IKJ 

II.  Southwp.st  Itus.sla. 

Cheniigttv 

.55.091 
207.245 

4  99 

Kiev 

12  (ti 

I'lKlolla 

177,4-58 

12  15 

Poltava 

.55.:B7 
193,0.59 

4  02 

688,190 

110..573 
3:i.8sii 

llt5.'.«KI 
.51.:!27 

7:10,089 

11.5.064 
;«.245 

171.:i82 
49,409 

1,418,279 

2a-.,6.37 

66.ia5 

.S:t7.282 

100,736 

14,645,260 

1,936,392 
1,448,973 
2,738.923 
2,li:i,384 

9.70 

11.6.5 
4..57 

12.:« 
4.77 

III.  South  Russia. 

BessaniMa 

Crimea 

Khei-soii  lincludinK  iidessai 

Totals 

361,680 

34.915 

40,044 
44,483 
74,:l57 

109.497 
2:1.769 
.55.100 
2S.  (lis 
.v.i.i-,.-<; 

169.978 

368,100 

:37.424 
42,;!83 
46,429 
79.:t71 
112.802 
28.704 
.58.117 

3o,;i40 

62.714 
179,96.5 

729,780 

72,a39 
82,427 
90,912 
1.53,728 
222.-.'99 
.50.473 
li:i.277 
.5.8.808 
122,:i70 
349,943 

8,237,072 

842,398 
761.089 
.579.:ioo 
1.1.59.:.'7:i 
1.404.031 
oVi.lBH 
81.5.002 
582.690 
77';.:i80 

l,9:jl,iiw 

8.80 

IV.  Poland  (Territorv  of  Vistula). 
Kalis/ 

Kieico 

10.82 
15.09 
i:!.26 
15.83 
9.13 
l:l.89 
111.09 
1.5.84 
18.12 

I.oni;!a 

Lutilln 

Plolrkow 

PliKk   I'lotzkl •.... 

Raii<mt 

8uwalkl 

Syedliiz 

Totals 

640,327 

676,219 

1,316..576 

9,401,097 

14.01 

Grand  totals 

2 .367  437 

2,507.199 

4,874,0:16 

42,352,039 

11.46 

Map  of  Western  Russia  showing  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement. 
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Oov»?rnnit'nt.s. 


Caucasus. 


Malf. 


Baku 

BInck  S.-1I  Territory 

l>itVli<>Mian 

KII/iiIh'IIi|><>I 

Krvvuii 

Knm 

Kuimn 

KuUiis 

SUivnifMil 

Ti-rrliiirv  of  Ti-rsk . . 
TIdls 

Tiilnls 


32,au 


Jewish  Population. 


Female. 


0.040 

5,010 

587 

4«7 

.5.2.5t> 

4..W4 

we 

I.IOI 

l,l'.t7 

87ti 

I.IW 

'.Nl 

2.153 

2,3J3 

4,T(i;t 

4.1if.l 

717 

574 

4,272 

2.H48 

i.am 

3..Si8 

26,470 


Total. 


11, two 

1,0.54 
fl,S50 

2,ie;i 

2.073 

1.208 
4.7!« 
8.002 
1,201 
7.120 
8..')04 

58,471 


Total 
Population. 


820.80(1 

57.478 

571.381 

878.185 

829.550 

290.6.54 

1.919.307 

1.0.57.2)3 

873,8a5 

9:32,341 

1,054,250 

9,291,090 


Percentage 

►f  Jews  to  Total 

Population. 


1.41 
1.83 
1.72 
.23 
.25 
.43 
.2,5 
.84 
.15 
.70 
.81 

.63 


Central  Asia. 


Governments. 


Jenisli  Population. 


Akmollnsk 

Ferfrtiniia 

Sainar<>anil 

."^nitpalatjiisk. 
S^'iiiiryt'f'lien.'ik 

Synlarliin 

ToiRay 

Tninscaspian . 
Ural 

Totals  .... 


Male. 


811 
i.:m 
2.:(.5a 

1:50 

1.53 

1,040 

30 

609 

70 


7,259 


Female. 


317 

iWf 

2.027 

140 

120 

1,131 

22 

240 

58 


5,470 


Tobil. 


1.028 
2.209 

4.370 

3(e 

279 

2  777 

"'  .58 

909 

128 


12,729 


Total 
Popiilaliijn. 


Percentage 

of  Jews  to  Total 

Population. 


682.429 
1.. 57.5.809 

8.50.12:1 
Ii8li.!«l0 
!«K).2II 
1.400.240 
45:1.001 
380.:«3 
04.5.590 


740,:394 


.24 
.14 
.51 
.04 
.IB 
.19 
.02 
.24 
.02 


.16 


SiBlCltlA. 


Jewish  Population. 

Total 
Population. 

Percentage 

of  .lews  to  Total 

Population. 

GownuiH'iiis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Amur 

231 
1.441 

4.:!nfi 

80 
1.241 

:i.8.52 

3.9:J4 

391 

2.917 

183 

1.50 

3,84;) 

47 

1.212 

3,844 

3,010 

300 

2,813 

394 
1,.591 
8.2:19 

127 
2.4.53 
7.0S16 
7..5.50 

697 
5.730 

120.300 
22;i.;t:!(i 

.514.202 
28,113 

1,4:14,482 

1,928,2.57 

0:57.777 

200.007 

570.579 

.33 

Irkutsk 

1.00 

Ishinit  (if  Saktmlin 

.45 

TolK^Isk 

.17 

Tninslmlkal  (Chita i 

1.18 

.20 

Yeniseisk 

1.00 

Totols 

16.483 

15,994 

34,477 

5.066,ft59 

.00 

57,743 

47,934 

105,677 

22,698,143 

48 

From  the  foregoing  figures  the  following  conclu- 
.sions  may  be  dniwii:   (1)  Tliot  tliei-e  is  seorcely  a 
single  province  in  Knssiu  «itliout  a  Jewish  popula- 
tion.    The  Jews  are  to  be  foiiml  even  in  Ihe  steppes 
of  Astiakliaii.  among  the  KalnnicUs 
Density  of  auil  Kiighii'..  on  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
the  Jewish   and  even  in  the  out-of-the-way  terri- 
Popula-      tory  of  Yakutsk.    (2)  That  only  in  the 
tion.  farthest  north  is  the  Jewish  (lopula- 

tion  very  small,  as  for  instance  in  the 
government  of  Archangel.  In  the  governments 
of   Vyatka,   Vologda,    and   Olonetz    there    are   no 


Jews  whatever;  hut  of  the  592  districts  ("uyezdy  ") 
in  European  Russia  only  17  are  without  any  Jewish 
pojHilation.  In  the  Asiatic  governments  the  jiro- 
portion  is  greater,  as  there  18  districts  out  of  176 
have  no  Jewish  population.  In  the  Pale  of  Sellle- 
nient  jiroper — consisting  of  Poland,  Litliuania,  Vol- 
hynia,  Kiev,  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and  Odessa  —  the 
Jewish  population  varies  from  10  to  15  per  cent; 
in  the  iiuniigration  region — also  a  part  of  the  Pale, 
and  consisting  of  the  govcrniuents  of  Poltava.  Cher- 
nigov, Yekaterinoslav.  Ci'imea,  and  Kherson  (cxcejit 
Odessa)— from  4  to  5  per  cent ;  and  in  the  rest  of 
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Russia,  from  0.03  to  0..5  per  cent.  In  tlio  iiniiii- 
gi-ati(jn  district  tlie  .lews.settk'd  at  the  end  of  the 
eiglitfOiUh  century  in  great  nuniliers,  and  constant 
immigration  followed  from  the  formerly  Polish  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  proportion  of  sexes 
among  tiie  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  population  of 
Russia.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage 
of  females  to  the  male  population  in  the  Pale  of  Set- 
tlement: 


Territory. 

Among  Jews. 

In  the  Total 
Population. 

1(18.2 
lOti.l 
101.8 
105.6 

101.5 

In  Soiii Invest  Itussia 

101  5 

!):( 9 

Iq  Poland 

99.-5 

Conditions  directly  the  opposite  of  this  are  found 
in  the  interior  of  Russia.  Outside  of  the  Pale  of 
Settlement  to  every  hundred  males  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing numl)ers  of  females: 


Territory. 

Among  Jews. 

In  the  Total 
Population. 

Niirlli  Rll.s.si;l 

Central  Ilussla 

Soiitlifiist  Hussia 

Baltic  Provinces 

Caucasus  

Siberia. 

82.4 
73.1 
99.3 
103.8 
82.7 
86.5 
7.5.4 

106.5 
110.5 
1IKI.4 
106.2 
iW.l 
94.3 
85.8 

This  difference  may  be  explained  by  tlio  fact  that 
the  emigration  from  the  Pale  into  the  interior  of 
Russia  naturally  brings  more  men  than  women, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there, 
while  the  emigration  to  America,  Africa,  etc.,  con- 
sists cliietly  of  whole  families. 

Bibliography:    Sbnrnils   Materialav  nh  ElinnnmivhrKlinm 
I'nhizheuii  Yevreyi'v  v  7?'.s.sii".  vol.  i.,  St.  Petersl^u^(,^  1904; 
B.  (ioklbfrsr.  in  JiiiliscJic  Stathtik.  Berlin,  190:j. 
II.  n,  J.  G.  L. 

CENSUS   OF   1897. 

I.— PlII'lLATIO.V   OK  THK  GOVERN.ME.NTS  Ol'  THK   PALE  OK 
SETTLEME.NT. 


(ioverniiients. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

|li 

0.  0) 

•-3 

Bessarabia  

Clieniiirov 

110,.573 
.5.5.091 
134,126 
lli.5,!«KI 
207,:!45 
101,29(1 
163,457 
96,686 
177,4.58 
.5.5,;i37 
3:1  880 

115,064 

.59,.539 

142,748 

171,:1S2 

22(1.618 

11(1.940 

17.5.20(1 

104.615 

189,i:i9 

.56,080 

33,245 

92,440 

2(H,713 

106,818 

49,409 

23.5,637 
114,6:30 

376  874 

96.09 
93.. 53 
<):t  (ic 

U.fld 
4.99 

17  28 

Kherson 

Kiev 

Kovno 

:337,2S3       <«,'.() 
427,86:1  '    9:3.9:1 
313,3.30  ,    91.:!0 
:i:i8,().57      h:1-29 

12:33 
12.03 
13  71 

Minsk 

1.5.77 

MoEfhilef 

Podoliu 

Poltava  

201,;301 
:!6B,597 
111,417 
68,125 
17.5.678 
397,773 
205  361 

92.43 
93.83 
9S.67 
105  07 

11.93 
13.15 
4  03 

4  .57 

Vlt<'lisk 

Volliynia 

'Wiina       

8:1,238 
19;i,0.5!l 
98,443 

(HI. 04 
94.:io 

»(■'    1.5 

11.80 
i:i.31 
12  90 

Yekateriiioslav  . 

51,;i27 

100,7:36     l«i.88 

4.77 

Totals 

1,727,110 

1,8:30,9.50 

3,5.58,060       94.:i2 

10.79 

H.-POPULATICN  OF  THE  GOVEB.VME.NTS  OF   RUSSIAN   POLA.ND. 


Governments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

^2 

111 

Kalisz 

Kielce 

34,915 
40,044 
44,48:3 
74,;i.57 

109,497 
23,769 
5.5,160 
28,4tW 
.5i».6.56 

169,978 

;i7,434 
42,3.'<3 
46,439 
79.:371 

112,802 
26,704 
.58,117 
30,340 
62,714 

179,9(35 

73,3:19 
83,437 
90,912 
1.5.3,728 
222,39!) 
50,473 
11:3,277 
.58.808 
132,370 
349,943 

93.29 
94.48 
95.80 
93.68 
97.06 
89.00 
94.91 
9:3.8^) 
95.12 
94.45 

8.59 
1(1.8J 

Lublin 

I'iotrkiiw 

Ploek  IPIotzk) 

liailom 

Fuwaiki 

Syccllitz 

Wareaw 

13.36 
15.8:3 
9.13 
13.8y 
10.00 
15.84 
18.13 

Totals 

Totuls.Tablel. 

640,:!27 
1,727,110 

676,249 
1.830,9.50 

1,316,576 
3.5.58,060 

94. 6S 
94. .32 

14.01 
10.7!) 

Totals   of   the 
whole  Pale  of 
Settlement  . . 

2,367,437 

2,.V)7,199 

4,874,6.16 

94.42 

11.51 

iii.— populatio.v   of   ecropeax   russia  (octside  of  the 
Pale). 


_ 

eg 

Governments. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

-1 

lit 

m 

Arehangel 

152 

100 

2,53 

1.52.00 

.08 

Astrakhan  .... 

1,637 

1,5:56 

3.173 

106.51 

.31 

Coiirlanil 

23,337 

35,986 

49,313 

89.76 

7.33 

District  of  Cos- 

sacks of  Don . 

7,S47 

7..593 

1.5,440 

103.34 

.CO 

F,sthonia 

9(li) 

487 

l.;i9B 

186.65 

.33 

Kaluga 

945 

.5:36 

1,481 

176.:30 

.13 

Kazan 

1.179 

1,107 

2.286 

I06..5O 

.11 

Kharkov. ..... 

7,.5:il 

6,194 

13.735 

I21..58 

..55 

Kostroma 

461 

:36!l 

8.30 

124.93 

.06 

Kursk 

3,3.53 

I..'i89 

4.141 

1 19.21 

.17 

Livonia 

1 4,70:1 

i:i.!i5l 

38.654 

105.32 

2.34 

Moscow 

5,4:17 

:3,313 

8.749 

164.16 

M 

Nijni-i\ov- 

porod 

1,390 

\:z!^ 

2,073 

10,8.34 

.12 

NovKorod 

3,:!:i8 

1,402 

4,740 

238.08 

.35 

(Ilonetz 

201 

at; 

40:1 

SISI..50 

.11 

Orel 

.3,488 

2,77:1 

6.2.")8 

125  92 

31 

Orenburg 

1,1199 

994 

2,0!)3 

110.56 

.13 

Penza  

;i53 

207 

.560 

I7O..5;! 

.fH 

Perm 

1,129 

8i«l 

3.019 

136.85 

.07 

Pskov 

:3,113 

3..341 

6.4;54 

!W.17 

.58 

Rvazan 

1.07!l 

468 

1,.547 

330..55 

.0!) 

St.  Peiersbuif; 

11.463 

9. 808 

31.370 

116.86 

1.01 

Samara 

1,393 

1,208 

3,.501 

107.(13 

.0» 

,'i.iratov 

1,768 

1,274 

3.043 

l:l8.77 

.13 

Simbirsk 

329 

343 

.571 

1:15.9.5 

M 

Smolensk 

.5,711 

4,7.8.5 

10.496 

ll9.;i;5 

.09 

Tambov 

1,2.5s 

!K).5 

3,1(3 

1:19.00 

.08 

Tula 

l,(al5 
7.56 

1.015 
640 

3.6.50 
1.3!I6 

114.2:1 
118.13 

19 

Tver 

.08 

rfa 

:'.55 

340 

595 

104.41 

.0:3 

Vladiinir 

69:! 

474 

1.167 

146.30 

.09 

Vi'loirda 

242 

1.S3 

43^5 

1:33.34 

.03 

Voronezh  

1,418 

1,362 

2,(180 

104.11 

.11 

Vvatka 

;!94 

4a 

817 

9:1.14 

.0:3 

Varoslav 

985 

661 

1.646 

149,03 

10.15 

Totals 

109,839 

97,867 

207,706 

112,12 

.34 

Totals   of    the 

whole  Pale  of 

Settlement. . . 

2,367,437 

2,507,199 

4,874,636 

94.42 

11.51 

(^  rand  totals  In 

F.  u  r  0  p  e  a  n 

Russia 

2,477,276 

2,605,060 

5,082  343 

95.23 

4.08 

Outside  of  the 

Pale  (includ- 

iiiK     Siberia. 

etc.) 

■  168.747 

146,018 

314,7&5 

115.28 

.37 

Grand  totals  in 

the  empire. . . 

2,.536,I81 

3,&53,2I- 

.5,189,401 

95.58 

4.13 

-H.  R. 
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Statistics  of  Jewish  Colokies  in  the  Goveun- 

MENTS.* 


Governments. 

No.  of 
Settle- 
ments. 

11 

4 

14 

22 

15 
26 
76 
15 
28 
18 
32 
IT 

301 

No.  of 
Families. 

1,024 
1117 
2111 

3.:i04 
477 
216 
SS5 
824 
6.53 
192 
991 
372 

1,416 

10,721 

Population. 

Land  in 
Deciatines. 

5,46(1 
6.-)2 

1,811 

24.395 

i;ii("4 

.5,7(13 
5,828 
3.279 
1,3:3.5 
5,(103 
2,414 
8,3o9 

:),300 

1,380 

Grodno 

Kliersou 

Kiev 

Kovno  

Minsk 

Moehiief  

:!,.585 
42,S39 
2,S12 
3.649 
(1,(1111 

5,:i4:i 

Podolla 

Vitebsk 

Volhvnia 

Wiliia 

Yekaterinoslav 

2,191 
1,914 
5,.V)1 

4,:i93 
i7,(ao 

Totals 

68,959 

100,107 

*  See  also  AGRicrLTrRAL  Coi.o.mes  in  RrssiA. 

II.   R. 

Artisans:    In  the  Pale    of  Settlement:    In  the 

middle  of  tlie  uiueteeutli  ccutuiy  the  Russian  govcru- 
iiiotit,  realizing  the  usefulness  of  the  Jewish  arti- 
sans, issued  a  ukase  (June  28,  1865)  permitting  them 
to  reside  anywhere  in  the  empire.  This  edict,  how- 
ever, did  not  ameliorate  to  any  great  extent  the  con- 
dition of  the  Jewish  artisans  crowded  together 
within  the  Pale;  for  its  indefinite  character  alTorded 
many  opportunities  for  abuse  in  its  execution  by  the 
local  administrations.  Hence  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  artisans  dared  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  settle  in  the  interior,  the 
territory  being  strange  to  them.  Moreover,  they 
had  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  their 
children,  when  grown,  would  be  returned  to  the 
Pale  if  they  failed  to  follow  some  handicraft,  and 
that  they  themselves,  when  prevented  by  sickness  or 
other  disability  from  pursuing  their  vocations,  might 
be  expelled  from  the  phxces  in  which  they  had  set- 
tled, even  though  they  had  lived  there  for  decades. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  tind  that  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  Jewish  artisans  in  the  Pale  and  in 
Poland  availed  themselves  of  the  pro- 
Congestion  visions  of  the  new  law.  On  the  other 
of  hand,  the  "Temporary  Regulations" 

Artisans     (May  Laws)  of  1882.  which  caused  the 
Within  the  removal  en  masse  of  Jews  from  vil- 
Pale,  lanesiuto  townsand  townlets,  contrib- 

uted still  further  to  the  congestion  of 
arti.saus  within  the  Pale.  Keither  the  emigration 
to  America  nor  the  growth  of  manufactures  im- 
proved the  condition  of  the  Jewish  artisans,  since  the 
emigration  of  the  latter  was  not  sulliciently  exten- 
sive, and  since  many  manufacturing  establishments 
were  closed  to  Jewish  employees  because  they  would 
not  work  on  Saturdays  or  on  Jewish  holy  days. 

The  number  of  Jewish  artisans  in  the  twenty-five 
governments  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement  and  Poland 
in  1898  was  500.986,  or  13.2  percent  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  that  territory.  This  is  a  very  high 
percentage  considering  that  in  Germany  artisans  fm'm 
only  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of  the  entire  jiopulatiou. 
The  proportion  of  Jewish  artisans  to  the  entire  Jew- 
ish popidation  varies  in  the  different  portions  of 
AVestern  Russia.  The  lowest  percentage  is  that  of 
Western  Poland,  namely,  9.9  percent;  the  highest,  of 
Lithuania,  namely,  14.8  per  cent.     In  the  govern- 
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Kuscia, 


ment  of  Warsaw  it  is  onl}-  7.5  per  cent;  in  Suwalki 
8.T  per  cent;  in  Grodno  18.5  percent;  in  Tuui'iila 
and  Radoni  20  per  cent.  On  an  averai,'e,  in  tlie 
twenty-live  governments  of  Western  Russia  one- 
tenth  to  oue-tiftli  of  the  Jews  are  engaged  in  handi- 
crafts. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  Jew- 
ish artisans  to  the  total  Jewish  population  in  the 
fifteen  governments  of  the  Pale  of  Settlement,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  of  18ST  collected  by  a  govern- 
ment committee,  and  tho.se  of  1898  gathered  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association: 

St.\tistics  op  Jewish  Artisans  in  the  Pale  of 
Settlement  in  1887  and  1898. 


1887 

1898 

rn 

*-  *^  S 

■^  S3 

•  =  t; 

Governments. 

-  o 

5.2  = 

^  _ 

E33 

Z) 

£.  S  j: 

-J  ^ 

'"='-: 

^-3 

Bessarabia 

i:a6,(i-)3 

18,193 

13.4 

173,641 

2U.978 

12.1 

Chernigov 

m.S^ 

7,31.5 

12.8 

71.357 

ll,(J6:i 

15.5 

Grodno 

1.>5,U9 

34,442 

22.2 

24;i,.V)6 

44,82!) 

18.5 

Klierson 

197.S« 

.  17..573 

K.9 

2:30,669 

24,782 

10.8 

194.471 

^2:iaei 

12  0 

16  1 

Kovno 

:.'.52,492 

21.375 

8.4 

2l«),i:ffl 

2:i,.5a5 

11.8 

ilin.sk 

21.5.013 

;^J,87o 

14.4 

:i50.ri78 

:i5..587 

14.2 

Moffhilef 

1.5.5.732 

14,969 

9.6 

178,714 

25.849 

14.5 

Podolia 

:*M,a55 

37.080 

12.2 

319,691 

40,6;Jl 

12.7 

Poltava 

49.208 

.5,909 

12.0 

76..541 

8,815 

U.o 

Taurida 

34.940 

.5,2(>t 

15.1 

■mm 

7.4C6 

20.0 

Vitebsk 

11.5.1  IG 

14.5:« 

12.6 

146.612 

2:1.473 

16.1 

Volhvnia 

290. 9«2 

2K.167 

9.7 

a41..512 

36,964 

15.3 

Wilna 

192.9S8 

27.m) 

14.3 

19:1,461 

26,240 

13.6 

Yekaterinoslav 

.52..500 

6,9:e 

13.2 

71.086 

8,039 

11.2 

IMarkedly  large  increases  are   shown  for  the  gov- 
ernments of  Kovno,  Moghilef,  Taurida,  and   Vol- 


Jewish  arli.saus.  or  61  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  in 
1903  in  that  of  Vitebsk  the  total  number  of  master 
artisans  was  2.820,  of  wliom  72  per  cent  were  Jews. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that,  with  the  scarcity  of  art  isjins 
among  the  peasant  class,  and  the  growing  demand 
in  the  viUages  for  cheap  manufactured  articles,  th(! 
Jews  are  itnportant  factors  in  the  economic  life  of 
Western  Russia. 

The  500.986  Jewish  artisans  in  "Western  Russia  in 
1898  were  distributed  as  follows:  Lithuania.  94..)94  ; 
Poland,  119,371;  South  Russia.  61.263;  Southwest 
Russia,  140,849;  and  White  Russia,  84.909. 

In  White  Rus.sia  55  percent  of  all  the  Jewish  arti- 
sans lived  in  the  cities  of  Vitebsk,  Dunaburg 
(Dvinsk),  and  Polotsk.  In  the  government  ot  Poltava 
57  per  cent  lived  in  the  cities  of  Poltava.  Kremen- 
tehug,  and  Kobyliaki;  and  in  that  of  Kherson  77 
per  cent  lived  in  Odessa,  Kherson,  and  Yelizavet- 
grad.  This  disproportionate  number  (jf  Jewish  ar- 
tisans in  cities  with  large  Jewish  populations  was 
due  to  the  economic  and  legal  disabilities  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  The  percentage  of  Jew- 
ish artisans  in  the  different  trades  in  the  Pale  and  in 
Poland  was  as  follows: 

Boot-making,  shoe-making,  etc 17.0 

Building  and  ceramics 6.3 

Carpentry,  cabinet-making,  etc 9.9 

Chemicals 0.7 

Clothing,  etc :i,'<.7 

Fitod  preparations 11.6 

Metal-working,  high  grade 4.1 

Metal-working,  low  grade 5." 

Paper-making,  paper-box  making,  etc 2.3 

Weaving,  spinning,  rope-making,  etc 3.7 

It  is  thus  seen  that  one-half  of  the  Jewish  artisans 
within  the  Pale  are  engaged  in  the  nianufactiire  of 
clothing  and  foot-wear. 

The  distribution  of  Jewish  artisans  within  the  Pale 
and  Poland  according  to  trades  is  as  follows: 


Trades. 


Bakers 

Barbers  and  wig-makers 

BIa4-ksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makers  and  joiners.. 

Cap-makers 

Carpenters  

Coppersmiths 

Dressmakers 

Dyers ' 

Glaziers 

Locksmiths 

Musicians :ind  piano-tuners.. 
Oven-makers  and  bricklayers 

Painters 

Saddlers  and  liamess-makers 

Seamstresses . 

Shoemakers 

stiirking-makers 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tobacco-cutters 

■Wat^'Iimakers 

Weavers 


Twenty- 
five  Gov- 
ernments. 


4.6 
1.2 
3.1 
1.4 
4.4 
6.0 
3.2 
2.3 
2.4 
6.5 
1.2 
1.3 
1.1 
1.1 
2.2 
1.6 
1.0 
3.8 

14.4 
1.3 

19.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
1.7 


6.3 
1.2 
3.2 
1.1 
4.8 
5.2 
2.0 
3.9 
2.2 
7.3 
1.4 
1.2 
1.0 
0.6 
4.0 
1.9 
0.8 
:!.2 

13.9 
3.0 

13.8 
2.1 
1.5 
08 
2.7 


White 
Russia. 


4.3 
0.9 
4.2 
1.3 
4.3 

r.9 

2.8 
3.1 
2.0 
8.5 
1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 
3.2 
1.4 
0.7 
3.4 

16.7 
1.5 

14.5 
1.4 
1.3 
0.8 
0.7 


Southwest 
Russia. 


3.2 
1.2 
4.0 
1.7 
4.4 
7.3 
4.1 
2.0 
2.3 
5.9 
1.1 
1.6 
0.9 
1.6 
2.1 
1.3 
1.2 
4.3 

32.8 
1.1 

19.7 
1.6 
1.4 
0.9 
0.5 


South 
Russia. 


2.8 
1.1 
3.4 
1.8 
3.1 
5.8 
4.7 
1.2 
3.4 
7.5 
1.5 
1.2 
2.3 
1.2 
0.7 
2.8 
1.7 
2.8 

13.2 
0.8 

21.4 
0.2 
l.B 

6.1a 


Weste-n 
Poland. 


1.5 
0.7 
1.3 
4.6 
3.8 
2.8 
U.6 
2.5 
3.7 
0.7 
1.3 
0.5 
0.9 
0.5 
1.3 
0.9 
4.7 

14.4 
1.2 

27.7 
1.1 
0.3 
1.1 
6.1 


Eastern 
Poland. 


6.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.2 
5.5 
4.3 
2.7 
2.6 
1.5 
6.3 
1.0 
1.5 
1.4 
0.7 
2  2 
l!7 
0.7 
4.1 

17.3 
0.7 

20.7 
1.5 
0.8 
0.9 
0.3 


hynia.  The  proportion  of  Jewish  to  non-Jewish  arti- 
sans may  be  illustrated  as  follows:  in  1880  there 
were  in  the  government  of  Jloghilef  5,509  master 
artisans,  among  whom  were  4.290  .lews,  or  78  per 
cent;   in  1897  in  that  of  Grodno  there  were  26,515 


It  will  be  noticed  that  with  the  exception  of  Po- 
land the  distribution  is  tolerably  uniform.     Most  of 
the  Jewish  weavers  are   concentrated  in   Western 
Poland  and  Lithuania. 
The  following   table  shows  the  classification  of 
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tlK'.K'wisli  artisiiiisin  tlie  twi'iity-live  govmimcnts 
of  llic  I'lilc  mill  of  Poliiml  as  inasters,  assistants,  ami 
npprfiilicis.  witli  the  percentages  in  each  class: 


ill  Poland  is  250  to  300  rubles  per  aniuiin  :  of  shoe- 
makers. l.'JO  to  250  rubles.  Seamstre.sses  earn  on  the 
average    not    more  than   100   rubles;    lacemakers, 


Territory. 

Masters. 

Assistants. 

Apprentices. 

Tolal. 

Pereentage 

i)f 

Masters. 

Percentage 

of 
Assistants. 

Percentage 

of 
Apprentices. 

Lltlumnlii 

Piilaiiil.  i:iu-.UTii 

I'.plmiil.  W.'.sU-ni 

South  Kunsta 

.v..!)sn 

2.-..42U 

:».■£» 

2».25ti 
41,921 

iK.;«i:i 
i;t.:tsii 
17.121 
20.062 
46.1)95 
2,5.177 

20.221 
10.74« 
14.468 
12.94.3 
24.871 
17.811 

94..i94 
49.,i48 
6!I.S23 
6l.2li3 
140.849 
84.!KXI 

46 
.")0 

19 
25 
2t 
33 
83 
30 

o2 
24 
18 
21 
17 
20 

Wlill<-  IHi.«lu 

25«,39« 

140.528 

101,062 

.ioo.gso 

53 

28           1           8-J 

Here  Lithuania  shows  the  greatest  proportion  of 
masters  (59  per  cent);  South  Russia,  the  smallest 
(4fl  per  rent).  The  small  number  of  assistants  in 
Lithuania  indicates  a  greater  amount  of  poverty 
atnoiiir  the  master-workmen  there. 

The  .lewish  women  engaged  in  the  various  trades 
within  the  Pale  arc  distributed  as  follows: 


Territory. 

Nuinber. 

Percentnge  of 

Tritlll  .lewUsll 

Artisans. 

I.lthiinnlii    

16.7.14 
1.218 

7.671 

S..W1 

2i.2;n 

15.046 

18 

Piilimd.  Kasli-rn 

Ptiliiiul.  Western 

14 

11 
14 

15 

18 

The  trades  followed  by  them  are  shown  in  the 
table  below : 


about  45  rubles,  because  the  demand  for  lace  lasts 
onlv  a  short  season.    The  highest  wages,  from  8  lo  12 
rubles  a  week,  are  earned  by  embroid- 
Wages  of    erers.     Ciniilitions  are  somewhat  bet- 
Artisans,     ter   in  Soulh   Kussia,  where  .some  of 
the  .Jewish  artisans  earn  from  400  to 
1,001)  rubles  ])er  annum.     As  a  rule,  Ihroughoul  tlie 
Pale  tlie  incomes  of  the  Jewish  artisans  are  insuf- 
lieient   for   the   proper   support  of  their   families. 
Thousands  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  exi.stence  and  are 
compelled   to  seek  the  aid  of  charity.     In  1900  in 
Odessa  1,427  .Jewish  arlisans  lived  in  e.Mreme  pov- 
erty and   amid   indescribable   insanitary  surround- 
ings.    These  conditions  can  be  improved  only  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  artisans  throughout  the  empire 
or  by  their  more  extensive  removal  to  other  countries. 
In  the  Interior  of  Russia :  Statistics  concerning  the 
Jewish  artisans  in  the  governments  of  the  interior 
of  Russia,  outside  the  Pale,  are  derived  from  reporls 
of  the  artisan  gilds  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in 


Territory. 

Dress- 
makers. 

Seam- 
stresses. 

Milliners. 

Stocking- 
Makers. 

Cigarette- 
Makers. 

Glovers. 

Other 
Trades. 

Total. 

Lltliiianlii 

6.860 
i(.104 
2..5»t 

8.285 
7.18U 

2.799 
1,831 
2.833 
I.6tt) 
5.798 
2.445 

523 
295 
.■1:9 
792 
1.147 
678 

2..566 

249 

268 

335 

1.191 

1.091 

630 
37 
33 
153 
484 
363 

101 
173 

;u 

28 
89 
39 

3,275 
1,5.54 
l,:i:Ki 
1,072 
4,2:ifl 
3.2.50 

16.754 

]*oliinil.  Kastern 

I'lilanil.  W'f.sleril 

7.2tB 
7,671 
8  581 

Snuthwcsi  Itiii^sia 

21  2:!3 

White  Ullssia 

15.046 

Tiitals 

32,619 

17,331 

4,014 

5,700        1       I'll       1         464         1      117!>n 

76,548 



The  Jewish  artisans  learn  their  trades  in  the  nld- 
fashioned  way,  the  ap|)reciatiou  of  the  iin|iortance 
of  technical  training  being  of  recent  growth  oidy. 
The    trade -schools  and    evening -schools   recently 
opened  in  I'insk,  Byeloslok,  Warsaw,  etc.,  arc  over- 
crowded  and    altogether    inadequate    for    present 
needs.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
Trade-        the  state  of  Jewish  handicrafts  in  the 
Schools.      Pale  at  |iresent  is  like  that  of  Uennan 
liamlicrafts  at  the   beginning  of   the 
nineteenth  century.     At  the  same  time,  in  the  large 
cities,  where  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  articles 
of  better  workmanship,  the  Jews  furnish  the  best 
taihns.  shoemakers,  joiners,  watchmakers,  etc. 

Owing  to  keen  competition,  and  the  unfavor- 
able  conditions  of  credit  and  of  the  market,  whereby 
innney-lenders  and  middlemen  receive  a  larjje  part 
of  the  protits,  the  income  of  the  Jewish  toilers  is 
very  small.     The  average  income  of  Jewish  tailors 


lyO:!.  The  table  on  page  .537,  giving  dala  concern- 
ing the  Jewish  artisans  in  the  fifteen  more  im])orUint 
governments,  is  based  on  these  reports. 

In  the  enactment  of  1804  the  necessity  was  recog- 
nized of  gi-anting  to  Jewish  artisans  the  right  of 
residence  in  governments  outside  the  Pale;  but  the 
complicated  formalities,  the  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  life  of  interior  Russia,  the  inadeipiate  means  of 
communication,  and  ignorance  of  the 
Leg^al         Russian  language  iireventeil  the  bulk 

Position,  nf  the  Polish-Iiilhuauian  Jewish  iirti- 
sans  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
permission.  Individuals  possessing  enterprise  and 
coinage,  however,  found  opportunities  in  the  in- 
terior governments,  where  they  not  only  became 
pi-osperous,  but  were  the  means  of  eslablisliin?;  the 
reputation  of  the  Jewish  artisan.  Jewish  distillers 
especially  were  in  demand  among  the  Russian  estate- 
owners.     Accordingly,  the  laws  of  1819  and  of  1827 
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ErnnU'.l  Jewish  .lislilKis  the  ri-hl  to  live  anywhere 
in  the  interior  of  Kussia,  iiud  iu  I.Uulsk,  Siberia, 

By  tlic  ukase  of  183.'),  limitations  were  imposed 
upon  the  rijilitsof  Jewish  artisans  in  tlie  interior. 
Thereupon  the  military  governor  of  Astrakhan 
requested  permission  to  retain  forty-nine  Jewish 
artisans  on  the  sjround  of  their  usefulness  (Sec- 
,md  Complete  Ci.de,  vol.  x.,  No.  8481);  but  his 
re.iuesl  was  not  granted.  On  the  other  liand,  a 
re(iuest  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Caucasus  that  Jewish 
nrli>~)Uis   iniL'ht  be  allowed  to  remain   iu   that   tcr- 


24,020  belonging  to  non-Jews,  or  7.o  per  cent  of  the 
latter.  The  greater  number  of  the.se  were  located 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  government  of  Pskov, 
as  against  067  non-Jewish  workshops  there  were 
308  Jewish  ones,  or  81. ns  per  cent  of  the  total. 
In  the  government  of  Smolensk  the  numbers  were 
l,12.j  non-Jewish  workshops  and  347  Jewish  (23.5 
percent);  Orel  had  11.52  per  cent,  uud  Kursk  10.9 
per  cent. 

The  distribution  of  Jewish  artisans  as  compared 
with  non-Jews  among  the  various  trades  is  of  im- 
portance, and  is  illusliuled  in  the  following  table: 


Trailes. 


Bulhlliik'  ami  (cramles 

Cul)liifi-iimklii(,'  unU  wooden  ware. 

Chi'iiiliuls 

Cl<>tllllll.M't<- 

Fowl  prepiinitioii 

(Jlovcs  itiid  lealliiM-  euods 

.Mi-t;d-work  i  hlKh  t'nidf  i 

Mrtiil-«i>rk  <|iiw  urade) 

Puii«*r-iiuil;lnjr.  fir 

Weuvlii),',  spliinluK,  rope-muklnR. . 

Totals 


In  the  Ftlteen  Governments. 


40 

37 

70 
17.1 

117 
42 

1,935 


H 


2.1 
2.-i 
1.3 

4H.H 
3.0 
11.1 

IS  2 

A.i 

6.0 


100 


1,4!« 

2.m 

124 

6,o:M 
2,H.iO 
4..WU 
1.S12 
2,47'J 


23,5«0 


6..^ 
11.3 


12..1 
l'.1.4 
7.7 
10..'> 
.3.1 
3.1 


100 


1,.5.3.5 

2,711 

1.51 

cswe 

;!,02ll 
4,7.V) 
2,184 
2,ej5 
s:« 


1.9 
17.8 
13.0 

2.3 

3.7 
16.2 

.5.9 
13.9 

5.4 


25,515 


In  the  Government  of  Vitebsk. 


-  o. 
•S  S 

■?1 


187 
163 

749 
2(Ki 
4011 
135 
1.5S 
61 
16 


9.0 
7.8 
0.3 

36.0 
9.9 

19.2 
6.3 
7.6 
2.9 
0.8 


100 


152 

70 

86 

286 


32 


9.4 

18.8 


10.6 
35.4 
2  7 

io!2 

0.2 
4.0 


100 


263 

315 

819 
292 
080 
1.57 
240 

6:) 

4S 


2.890 


71.1 
2:i.7 
IIXI.O 
91.4 
70.5 
58.3 
85.9 
6.5.8 
SHj.S 
66.8 


ritory  was  acceded  to.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
viceroy  pointed  out  that  the  Jews,  being  the  only 
tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.,  there,  were  indispensable 
to  the  garrisons.  These  utilitarian  motives  made  it 
possible  as  early  as  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  Jewish  artisans  to  settle  in  Tula, 
Voronezh  (Viironej),  Saratov,  and  other  Great-Hus- 
sian  governments.  As  stated  above,  the  ]{ussian 
government  in  1S65  found  it  expedient  for  economic 
reasons  (law  of  June  28,  180.^)  to  permit  Jewisli  ar- 
tisans freely  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  Russia  and  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  they  continued  to  follow  their 
vocations. 

This  enactment,  however,  did  not  allow  the  Jew- 
ish artisans  to  register  in  the  local  communities,  and  it 
permitted  them  to  remain  there  only  with  temporary 
passports.  This  dependence  on  their  native  com- 
munities, and  the  extortion  practised  in  this  con- 
nection by  the  local  administrations  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Jewish  artisans  of  the  Pale  to  emigrate 
in  hirge  numbers  to  the  governments  of  the  interior. 
Nevertheless  from  that  time  until  1881  permission 
was  granted  to  683  Jewisli  artisans  to  open  work- 
shops, as  follows:  in  the  government  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1H7;  Smolensk,  142;  Pskov,  108;  Orel,  66; 
Kursk,  32;  Voronezh.  6;  Saratov,  25;  JIoscow,  24: 
etc.  The  riots  of  1881  and  the  May  Laws  of  1882 
compelled  many  of  these  to  abandon  their  new 
homes.  Large  numbers  emigrated  to  Western  Kus- 
sia  and  to  America.  From  1881  to  1887,  workshops 
were  established  by  479  Jewish  families  in  the  fifteen 
governments.  From  11S87  to  1893  no  le.ss  than  779 
such  workshops  were  established  by  Jews  in  the 
governments  of  the  interior.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  ]X'.ri.  there  were  in  the  fifteen  governments 
of  the  interior  1,948  Jewish  workshops,  as  against 


This  account  does  not  include  trades  outside  of 
those  above  classilied.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Jews 
are  most  numerous  iu  tailoring,  clothing,  etc.  (902); 
but  among  the  Christian  artisans  also  tailoring  pre- 
dominates (0,034,.  While  the  non-Jewish  tailors 
form  only  2.'3.6  per  cent  of  the  total  of  non-Jews,  the 
Jewish  tailors  form  46.6  of  the  total  number  of  J<'\vs. 
Another  occupation  in  which  Jews  are  prominent  is 
high-grade  metal-work,  but  in  metal-work  of  the 
lower  grade  they  are  not  numerous.  Paper-making, 
bookbinding,  and  paper-box  making  also  employ 
many  Jews  of  the  interioi'. 

Besides  artisans  there  are  in  the  fifteen  govern- 
ments of  the  Pale  and  in  the  ten  governments  of 
Poland  about  105,000  Jewish  day-laborers,  or  about 
2  iier  cent  of  the  whole  Jewish  population  of  that  re- 
gion. Ivan  S.  Blioch,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  population  in  the  Jewish  Pale  of 
Bussia  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  iii.  251a),  gives  the  jier- 
centage  of  Jewish  day-laborers  to  the  whole  Jewish 
population  as  6.2.  This  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  Blioch  had  in  view  not  only  the  common 
day-laborers  but  also  those  who  work  in  factories  or 
are  occupied  in  peddling  and  as  middlemen. 

Birliography:  Sfmrnik  Materiahw  nh  Ekminmiclufknm 
Piildzcnii  Ycvrcyev  v  Rami  (published  hy  the  Jewish  Colo- 
nization Association),  St.  Petersburg,  19U4. 

11.  R.  V.  R. 

Charities  :    Statistics  of  the  Passover  charities 

iu  1,200  Russian  towns  show  that  132,855  families 
applied  for  relief  in  1898.  They  were  distributed 
as  follows,  the  figures  in  parentheses,  following 
provinces,  representing  the  percentage  of  pauper 
families  to  the  total  of  Jewish  families:  Kalisz. 
Warsaw,  Syedlitz,  Plock,  Lomza.  Suwalki  (14); 
Taiirida  (16) ;  Vitebsk,  Moghilef,  Minsk,  Volliynia, 
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Chernigov  (ITj;  Podolia,  Kiev.  Poltava.  Yekatfri- 
iioslav,  Kherson,  Bessarabia  (20,:  Lublin,  Kath)m, 
Kiclcc,  PintrUow,  Kovno,  WiJna,  Grodno  (22). 
This  gives  an  average  of  18.8,  wliich  is  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  urban  population  of  Russia. 

The  following  table  is  given  for  purposes  of  coni- 
parisou : 


Country. 

Year  of 
Investigation. 

I'errentage  of 
Jewish  I'oor 

to  Total 
Population. 

1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1892 
188.5 
18«ii 
1890 

1  0 

Holland 

5  4 

Sweden 

Norway 

5..5 
4.1 

<Treat  Britjiin 

2  9 

United  States 

0  14 

lu  Germany  the  proportion  of  poor  in  cities  with 
a  population  "of  fi-oin  10,000  to  30.000  was  4.93,  from 
20,000  to  .W.OOO  was  r>.b3,  from  .oO.OOO  to  100.000  was 
6.31,  over  100.000  was  6.9;  in  Hamburg  it  was  9.66; 
and  in  Paris  (18!H3),  7.5. 

lu  1898  the  Fuel  Charities  reported  59,468  families 
applying  for  relief — 8  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  Jewish  families  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
report:  Korthwest,  14.208  families;  Southwest.  20,- 
S20;  New  Russia,  15,311 ;  other  districts.  9,034. 


City. 


Wilna 

DvlDsk 

Jiioniir 

Nikolaief 

Poltava 

Kretiienti-hug 

Yelizavetgrad 


feScs 


37.7 
30.9 
29, .5 
28,7 
27.8 
26.7 
26.7 


City. 


Kovno 

Yelialerinoslav . 

Klierson 

Berdychev 

Minsk 

Klshinef 


^   CA   C 


2,5.8 
25.4 
22.8 
19.7 
17.2 
14.9 


In  the  teriitory  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Fuel 
Charities,  then,  from  2o  to  37.7  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  paupei's. 

The  nimiber  of  destitute  Jewish  faiuilies  increased, 
according  to  statistics,  from  85,183  in  1894  to  108,- 
922  in  1898;  even  this  is  far  below  the 
actual  number,  as  many  towns  gave 
only  partial  reports.    Many  thousands 
}f  "reticents"  slirink  fiom  open  char- 
ity, and  inmates  of  asylums  are  not  in- 
cluded.     The  increase  during  these  four  years  was 
distributed  as  follows: 

Per 
Division.  (.',,„, 

South 39.9 

Southwest 34.5 


Increase 

of 

Pajiperism. 


Division. 


Per 
Cent. 

Northwest 26.3 

Poland 21.3 


Province. 


Per 
Cent. 

SyeUlitz 4ti.S 

Chernitrov 46.1 

Piolrkow 42.3 

Bessarabia 42.0 

Tekaterinoslav . .  41.9 

Kherson .39.6 

Volhynla 39.4 


Province. 


Per 
Cent. 

Podolia 38.9 

Mosrhilef "...  :38.1 

Kielce 3.5.7 

Kovno  3:3.3 

Vitebsk 3l.f> 

Taurida 2'.'.2 

Suwaiki   27.9 


Province. 


Province. 


Per 
Cent. 

Itadom 17.5 

-Minsk 17.3 

Lublin 15.5 

Plock 13.3 

Warsaw «.7 


Per 
Cent. 

Poltava 26.0 

I.oniza 2.").7 

Wilna 2.5.5 

Grodno 20.8 

Kiev 20.2 

Kalisz 18.8 

General  business  depression,  the  development  of 
raili-oadsaiid  banking,  and  the  expulsion  of  ihe  Jews 
from  villages  and  from  the  50-verst  frontier-belt  ac- 
count for  this  increase. 

Loan-funds  on  which  no  interest  is  charged  are 
organized  to  help  artisans  and  small  tradeis  to  carry 
on  their  business  iiidepeudenlly  of  the 
Loan  As-     usurer.     These  funds  are  usually  dc- 
sociations.    rived  from  contributions  or  bequests, 
as  well  as  from  membership  dues  ran- 
ging from  25  copecks  to  3  rubles  annually.     The 
number  of  loan  associations  is  as  follows: 

Division. 

Northwest 205 

Southwest 50 


Division. 

South 71 

Poland XX) 


In  the  separate  provinces  of  Northwest  Russia  there 
are: 


Province. 

Kovno 47 

Grodno 44 

Wilna 36 


Province. 

Minsk 27 

Vitebsk 13 


In  the  other  sections  of  Western  Russia  thei'e  are: 


Province. 

Suwalkl 

Chernigov 

Kalisz 

Syedlitz 

Kielce 


16 
14 
l:i 
1 


Province. 

Lublin 

Warsaw 

Ploik 

Kherson 


Number  of  Loan  Associ.\tioxs,  with  Tiieiu 
Ann-c.\l  Isco.mes. 


a; 

S   . 

S  ■ 

^ 

il 

2| 

Bj 

g 

5  = 

il 

>5 

" 

Northwest 

57 

0 

2 
13 

70 
18 
7 
17 

22 
3 
3 

lU 

9 

South  

3 

The  loans  generally  range  from  5  to  15  rubles. 
Such  small  amounts  aie  usually  secured  by  ])led,ges, 
which  ai'e  soiuetimes  returneil  even  in  case  of  noii- 
payiueut.  In  some  associations  the  amounts  loaned 
are  higher.  In  1898  the  tran.sactions  of  the  associa- 
tion in  Poniewicz,  whose  capital  was  3.402  rubles, 
amounted  to  8,581  rubles.  Loans  of  lUO  rultles  or 
more  aie  secured  by  a  note  and  two  imlorsemeuts. 
The  Volkovisk  association  loans  as  much  as  50  rubles 
at  a  time. 

Most  of  these  associations  are  unincori)oiated  ami 
aie  managed  by  one  or  several  trustees.  Tlie  Grodno 
association  is  incorporated,  with  a  capital  slock  of 
7,000  rubles  (in  1900).  From  1893  to  1900  its  loans 
ranged  fiom  3,86  to  4.47  rubles.  The  security  ac- 
cepted is  personalty.  Even  in  this  model  association 
from  one-lifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  loaned 
remains  luijiaid.  The  Warsaw  loan-bank  advances 
small  amounts  without  interest,  taking  pledges  as 
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Sfcuiitv.  Ill  10(11  the  niiinl)ir  of  persons  thus  ac- 
coiiuiuKlatcl  iviulKil  (i.OTl :  the  loans  aggregated 
la.m-i  riililis;  l.").j  uiireiletiiud  pledges  were  sold. 

A  number  of  eliarily  hoards  appropriate  a  pari  of 
llicir  funds  for  henevoleiit  loans,  managed  by  an 
auxiliary  board,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Society  Linat 
lia  Zedek  of  Bvelostok.  In  191)1  the  society  appro- 
priated i.3iM)  inbles  fortius  purpose.  It  advances 
small  loans  to  artisans  and  traders  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding si.\  months,  and  charges  0.5  per  cent  per 
luontli  to  defray  expenses.  Only  easily  stored  mov- 
ables are  accepteil  as  security. 

In  about  3(i  cities  ."lO  loan  and  savings  associations 
of  tlie  Schul/,e-Dclitsch  and  Ueifersen  tyi)e  havi' 
been  organized.  Shares  are  from  10  to  25  rubles 
each.  The  membership,  from  1,000  to  3.000.  largely 
consists  of  small  Jewish  traders  and  artisans.  Loans 
must  not  exceitl  eight  tinu's  the  amount  of  a  mem- 
ber's share.  The  interest  charged  on  loans  is  from 
9  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  The  largest  associations 
are  in  U'ilna  (280,000  rubles  capital  stock).  Warsaw 
(20(1.000  rubles  capital  stock).  Kishinef  (70.000  rubles 
capital  stock),  and  (imdiio  (:iS.(HIO  rubles  capital 
stock). 

There  are  12fi  homes  and  houses  of  shelter  for 
transient  poor  in  the  larger  cities;  0  perccntof  them 
are  in  Southwest  Hussia.  They  are  maintained 
cliielly  by  appropriations  from  the  meat-tax.  seldom 
by  private  contributions.  The  largest  of  these  are 
in  Wilna.  Minsk,  lierdycliev,  Krementcliug,  Odessa, 
Yeli/.avetgrad,  and  Warsaw.  The  home  in  Kremen- 
tcliug has  45."!  inmates  and  shelters  from  :1000  to  4,000 
transients  annually.  There  are  besides  100  shelter- 
ing-homes.  called  "liekdeshim."  in  the  small  towns 
of  the  25  juovinces  of  Western  Russia,  csincially  in 
the  |U()vinces  of  (4rodno.  Wilna,  .'>uwalki,  Lomza, 
and  Ploek  (in  which  there  are  90  of  these  homes). 
The  transient  poor  are  crowded  info  small,  unfur- 
nished, and  very  un.sanitary  rooms,  where  they  stay 
as  hmg  as  they  desire.  The  IIickdtcsii  shelters  arc 
supported  by  membership  dues  and  small  Cdiilribu- 
tions. 

In  the  small  towns  within  the  Pale  the  destitute 
poor  are  fed  chiclly  by  |U'ivate  households;  the 
regular  institutions  for  this  formof  relief  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

NuMBEa  OF  Institutions. 


eg 

— 

3  S 

ii 

IS 

2 

C  N 

'~' 

■""X 

Niiririucst  ItiissfH 

8 

10 

5 

Zi 

Smlhwfsi   lliissla 

3 

4 

14 

Siiulh  iiussia 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Tulaiid 

1 

1 

4 

Four  of  these  insiiiulious  supply  Jewisli  soldiers 
with  kasher  food,  and  most  of  them  are  supported 
by  members' dins.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  cheap 
eating  house  of  Odessa,  in  which  400  dinners  are 
supplied  daily  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  dinner. 
About  30  per  cent  of  these  are  free,  being  mostly 
given  to  poor  students. 


There  are  72  societies  for  supplying  poor  students 
with  clothing,  37  in  Northwest  l{ussia,  5  in  South- 
west Uussi;i,  H  in  South  Russia,  and  22  in  Poland. 
In  the  following  provinces  there  are  37  such  soci- 
eties: 

Average 
Province.  Rorieties.       Expense: 

liulllfS. 

Wilnii ■">  '" 

Koviiii (i  ■•('^ 

(irodnn (J  '09 

Vitebsk *  217 

Miiislt 10  !•'" 

Miis-'lillef ti  1-8 

The  niuuber  of  medical  committees  and  hospitals 
within  the  Pale  is  large,  and  is  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ijlvision  ,.    ■*''■'!.''■■''       Hospitals. 

Ncrtlnvpst  'WJ  "9 

Southwest Ill  ** 

Soutb  33  16 

I'olaml  173  ^ 

Totals (tlS  11" 

The  medical  committees  are  conlined  to  small  towns. 
They  arrange  with  the  local  iihysician  for  treat- 
ing the  piHM-;  often  they  send  patients  to  health  re- 
sorts or  to  cities  where  they  can  secure  better  treat- 
ment, meeting  a,  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of 
treatment.  Meiuliers  take  turns  in  nursing  the  sick. 
The  annual  income  of  124  of  the  committees  is  over 
.500  rubles  each  ;  of  43.  over  1,000  rubles:  of  a  few, 
over  5,000  rubles— all  derive<l  from  members'  dues. 
The  hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  are  cliieHy  in  the 
larger  cities.  Tlie  income  of  most  of  them  does  not 
exceed  10.000  rubles.  The  exceptions  are  the  Jew- 
ish hospitals  of  Warsav/(ll(j,OOOrubles)and  of  Kiev 
(60,000  rul)les).  The  V^ilkomir  (Kovuo  government) 
hospital  owns  a  <lrug-store,  the  public  bath,  the 
meat-market,  and  the  slaughter-house,  the  income 
from  which  helps  to  maintain  the  hospital.  Most  of 
the  other  hospitals  are  supported  by  appropriations 
from  the  meat-tax  in  addition  to  members'  and  other 
dues;  they  accomuioilate  generally  from  15  to  20 
resident  imtients,  preferably  Jews  living  in  the 
town,  and  treat  large  numbers  of  visiting  patients. 
Non-Jews  and  non-residents  are  admitted  when  there 
is  room. 

To  help  poor  brides  there  arc  51  societies  in  small 
towns  in  Western  Russia.  Their  incomes,  from  50 
to  400  rubles  annually  in  most  cases,  are  derived  from 
collections  made  every  Friday.  Five  rubles  is  the 
maximum  sum  given  to  one  bride.  There  are  486 
charitable  societies  of  a  general  type  within  the 
Pale.  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts,  in 
ruliles,  annually  cxjiended  by  these  societies,  together 
with  their  distribution: 


Divisions, 

.500, 

500  to 
1,000. 

1,000  to 
.5,000. 

Over 
5.000. 

Total. 

Northwest 

90 
47 
10 
13 

13 
6 
4 
3 

20 
13 
8 
G 

5 
3 
2 

1 

127 

Southwest 

South 

69 
24 

Poland 

23 

Of  these.  75  receive  appropriations  from  the  meat- 
tax;  the  rest  are  supported  bj'  members'  dues.     Be- 
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sides  these,  89  "  .societies  for  lielping  the  poor  "  were 
called  into  existence  by  a  special  ministerial  circular. 
These  societies  are  distributed  as  follows:  North- 
west, 37;  Southwest,  4;  South,  39;  Poland,  6;  out- 
side the  Pale,  3.  They  give  pecuniary  assistance 
chiefly,  but  frequently  they  do  the  work  of  the 
special  charities,  affording  medical  help,  payins; 
funeral  expenses,  distributing  books,  niaiutaiuing 
free  dining-rooms,  and  nursing  the  sick. 

The  charters  granted  to  some  societies  permit 
the  investing  of  money  in  loans,  the  opening  of  co- 
operative stores,  and  the  industrial  education  of 
orpiians  and  poor  children.  The  two  wealthiest 
societies  are  tiiose  in  Lodz  (annual  income  3.5,93.j 
rubles)  and  Yekaterinoslav  {.iO.3.53  rubles).  The 
societies  an^  well  organized,  and  they  are  modifying 
profoundly  the  economic  condition  of  the  Jewish 
poor.  The  society  of  Khotiu  (Bessarabia)  is  typical 
in  this  respect.  Since  1898  it  has  absorbed  all  the 
local  charities,  the  poor-house,  the  cheap  dining- 
room,  and  medical  relief.     It  has  undertaken   the 

NuMHEK  OF  Jewish  Families  Which  Applied  fok 
Cii.\uiTY  AT  Passover  from  1894  to  1898. 


Governments. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

Northwestern  Terri- 

'  tory. 
Wilnn 

6,439 
5,.5,59 
5,695 
3.6.5K 
5,933 
2,735 

6,730 
.5,831 
5.793 
3,676 
.5,977 
2,908 

6..50O 
6,163 
6.006 
:!,696 
6,308 
3,220 

7,646 

6,619 
6,261 
4,21 1 
6,r)(17 
3,4:37 

8,082 

7,4U 

Grodno 

li,878 

Vi~^bsk 

4,814 

IV'insk 

6,946 

Moghilef 

3,763 

29,999 

1,.591 
2,770 
6,724 
.5,461 
7,127 

30,915 

1.6.57 

2.8.57 
6.976 
5.951 
7,646 

31,893 

1,779 
3,075 
7.245 
6,.575 

8.284 

34,681 

2,1KW 
3.2.58 
7..526 
7,.320 
9,161 

37,897 

Southwestern  Terri- 
tury. 

2.324 

Poltava 

Kiev 

3,490 
8,081 

7,614 

Podolia 

9,848 

23,673 

515 

2,873 
784 

4.or6 

25,087 

.566 
3,025 

840 
4.423 

26,958 

622 
3,:J06 

873 
4,705 

29,268 

613 
3,8;io 

907 
5,084 

31,357 

Southern  Territory. 
Yekaterinoslav 

731 

4,012 

1,008 

Bessarabia 

5,788 

8,248 

8,854 

9,.506 

10,4.38 

11,539 

Totals  within  Pale 
uf  Settlement... 

01,920 

64,856 

68,357 

74,3m 

80,793 

Poland. 

6,715 
1,;!94 
2,117 
1.690 
2.i:i6 

4,396 

1,63.5 

l,lw9 

816 

673 

6,779 

1,475 
2,099 

i,;:m 

2,063 
4,440 
1.7;i7 
1.722 
850 
704 

7,120 
1,541 
2,192 
1,965 
2,113 
4,.5tH 
1,811 
1,819 
891 
75.5 

7,199 
l.SW 
2.190 
2.01« 
2.268 
4,787 
1.986 
1,875 
915 
767 

7,166 

Kalisz 

1,6-V; 

;i.012 

Klel<'e 

2  2'.i:3 
2.513 

Lublin 

5,177 

2,401 

I.oinza 

Plock  iPlotzk) 

Suwalki 

2.086 
964 
861 

Totals 

2:5,261 

2:j,603 

24,769 

2,5,719 

28,129 

Totals  in  Western 
Russia,    i  n  (•  1  u  - 
dins  I'ale  of  Set- 
tlement  

8.5,181 

88,4.59 

93.126 

100,106 

108,922 

care  of  orphans  and  ]ioor  children  and  organized 
model  hcders.  It  supplies  the  poor  witli  unleav- 
ened bread  at  Passover  and  makes  an  arrangement 


with  the  bakers  in  accordance  with  which  the  latter 
deliver  maz/.ot  at  a  reduced  price  to  those  wlio  are 
deserving. 

BniLioiiRAPHY:   Shnmtk  Materinlov  nh  Ekimnmlehesknm 
Piihiihunii  I'evreuev  v  Roxgii,  vol.  ii.,  St.  Petersburit,  1904. 
n.  K.  V.  R. 

Education:    A  systematic  and  organized  al- 

tenipl  was  in:i<le  by  tlie  Uussian  government  in  1840 
to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  it.s 
Jewish  subjects  hy  the  establishment  of  modern 
Jewish  schools.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  com- 
mittees were  called  for  from  the  si.\  chief  cities 
within  the  Pale  of  Sell  lenient,  whose  task  it  was  to 
formidate  plans  for  the  secular  education  of  the 
Jews  of  Russia.  These  committees  gave  an  im])etus 
to  the  movement  for  cidture  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves, and  aioiised  the  interest  of  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Count 
L'varov.  However,  even  before  Uvarov's  day,  there 
had  been  various  attempts  at  encouraging  general 
education  among  the  Russian  Jews.  Thecelelirated 
"  Enactments"  of  1804  paid  some  attention  to  the 
matter  and  provided  for  the  admission  of  Jewish 
students  to  the  general  educational  institutions  of 
the  empire.  These  provisions  are  marked  by  a  hu- 
manitarian and  tolerant  spirit,  and  state  that  no 
attempts  should  be  made  lo  lead  away  fioin  their 
religion  Jewish  childien  obtaining  their  education 
in  the  schools,  and  that  those  Jews  who  obtained  the 
customary  university  education  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery, physics,  mathematics,  or  other  branches  of 
learning  should  be  granted  the  pi'oper  degrees  on 
equal  terms  with  other  subjects  of 
Degrees.  Russia.  By  the  law  of  l.Sll  Jewish 
students  who  had  completed  Iheir  uni- 
versity studies  were  exempted  from  the  head-lax. 
But  notwithstanding  these  provisions  the  few  Jew- 
ish students  who  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  piivileges  were  discriminated  against.  Thus 
Simon  Levin  Wolf,  who  in  1X16  completed  Ihc  fidl 
course  at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  petitioned  for 
permission  to  take  his  examinations  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  jurispnulenee,  but  was  informed  by  the 
faculty  that  as  a  Jew  he  coidd  not  be  given  such 
permission.  When  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
ministers  this  decision  was  contirmed.  Again,  in 
1836  a  Jewish  doctor,  Joseph  Bertensohn,  ajiplied 
to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  ajipointment  to  a 
government  position.  The  minister  of  the  interior 
presented  the  matter  to  the  committee  of  ministers, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  czar  was  obtained  for  an 
apiiointment,  but  "in  the  Western  provinces  only." 

Such  were  the  dillicnlties  encounleied  l)y  Jewish 
youth  in  that  day.  In  addition,  the  Jews  of  the  old 
school  regarded  with  decided  liostility  all  allempts 
on  the  part  of  their  sons  to  obtain  a  secular  education, 
while  the  latter  had  to  contend  with  deep-seated 
prejudices  among  the  wealthier  classes  of  Christian 
society.  Among  the  Jews  themselves  narrowness 
and  intolerance  were  most  intense,  before  the  forties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Northwestern  prov- 
inces, while  !i  more  liberal  spirit  i)revailed  in  the 
Soiilh western  provinces. 

Odessa  was  especially  distinguished  for  its  liber- 
ality, and  to  its  community  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  established  the  first  modern  Jewish  school  in 
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Riiasia.  This  school  was  fouudcd  in  1826  through 
Mil'  iiiitiiitivc  of  Jiicoh  Natliansohn,  Leon  Lamlaii, 
II.  IIiTzc-nsii-ii).  and  Joseph  Schwefelbt'ig,  and  was 
siii>|)orIiMl  by  the  Jewish  community.  It  originally 
contained  lour  classes,  in  which,  besides  specific- 
allv  Jewish  subjects,  mathematics,  calligraphy,  Hus- 
sian.  and  tierman  were  taught.  The  school  was 
nnderthe  management  of  adirectorand  school  board 
whose  appointmiiit  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
governor-general  of  New  Hussia.  The  (irst  school 
board   consisted   of    Dr.    I{osenblum. 

Schools.  David  Friedman,  Bchr  Bernstein,  and 
Solomon  (Jurovicli,  and  the  tirst  di- 
rector was  a  German  Jew,  Sittenfeldt.  With  one 
exception  the  instructors  were  all  Jews,  cither  Aus- 
trian or  German,  and  the  textbooks  used  were  all 
(Jcrman;  even  Karanizin's  history  of  Russia  was 
used  in  the  German  translation  of  Jaffe.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  scii'iol  were  jirovided  for  by  an  initial 
appropriation  of  9.000  rubles  and  an  annual  appro- 
jiriation  of  7.GO0  rubles  for  maintenance. 

Tlie  number  of  pupils  at  the  begiiuiing  was  208, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  number  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  first  approi)riations  were 
found  inade(nnite:  ndditi(jnal  funds  were  provided 
by  a  sjiccial  tax  on  kasher  meat,  imposed  by  order 
of  Count  Pahlen,  the  governor-general.  Odessa  was 
thus  the  first  city  in  which  the  meat-tax  was  col- 
lected, its  introduction  elsewhere  not  taking  place 
until  1844.  Even  in  Odessa,  which  possessed  at 
that  time  probably  the  most  enlightened  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Russia,  the  establishment  of  the  school 
created  much  bitter  feeling  iu  Orthodox  circles, 
where  it  was  feared  that  it  would  prove  a  menace  to 
Orthodox  Judaism.  The  Jews  of  Odessa  even  peti- 
tioned Count  Pahlen  against  the  project,  claiming 
that  there  was  no  uecessily  for  such  an  institution, 
that  the  local  Hebrew  schools  were  sufficient  for 
Jewish  subjects,  and  that  German  and  Russian 
could  be  acquired  in  the  lyceum.  The  reply  of 
tount  Pahlen.  who  had  grown  impatient  with  the 
refractory  members  of  the  community,  caused  the 
latter  to  relinquish  their  opposition.  On  the  death  of 
the  tirst  director,  Sittenfeldt,  in  1828,  Basilius  Stern 
was  appointe<l,  and  retained  the  position  for  many 
years. 

Following  the  example  of  Odessa  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Kishinef  establi.shed  a  school,  which  it 
placed  uiKler  the  direction  of  Dr.  Goldenthal.  In 
1838  a  similar  school  was  founded  in  Riga  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Lilientlial.  The  curriculum  of 
the  Riga  school  as  outlined  by  its  founders  included, 
among  other  subjects,  reading,  penmanship,  gram- 
mar, and  history  (Russian).  The  principal,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  program,  was  to  be  an  alien  of  Jewish 
faith,  "educated  in  the  spirit  of  true  learning."  Ac- 
cording to  an  ollicial  report  of  July  18,  1840,  the 
school  prospered. 

With  the  exception  of  these  schools,  whose  estab- 
lishment was  largely  due  to  foreign  iiiHuencc,  the 
Jews  of  Russia  were  almost  strangers  to  European 
education.  The  old  organization  of  the  kalial,  the 
respect  for  tradition  and  ancient  custom,  as  well  as 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  establish  an  eflfective  educational  system. 
Before   the  forties   the  Jewish  population   of  the 


Northwestern  provinces  insisted  on  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  Talmud  and  close  adherence  to  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  while  the  Jews  iu  the  South- 
western provinces,  from  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  had  leaned  toward  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  religious  laws.  Between  these  was 
a  numerically  small  party  advocating  European  edu- 
cation, which  found  it  necessary  to  hide  its  inclina- 
tions and  was  compelled  to  peruse  non-Jewish 
books  in  cellars  or  attics  to  escape  detection. 

Secret  societies  were  formed  among  }'oung  men 
for  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  enlightenment. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  these  organizations  was  an 
alien  named  Dr.  Rnthenberg,  who  labored  with  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  Russian  society,  titiac- 
quainted  with  the  aspirations  of  these  Jewish  young 
men,  took  little  interest  iu  them;  this  explains  why 
the  best  Jews  of  that  time  were  educated  in  the 
German  spirit  and  studied  German  literature,  while 
things  Russian  were  unfamiliar  to  them. 

According  to  Lilientlial,  the  idea  of  im|iroving 
the  condition  of   the  Russian   Jews  by  educating 
them  in  a  modern  spirit  originated  with   the  czar 
himself,  and  an  earnest  attempt  to  carry  out  this 
idea  was  made  by  Count  Uvarov,  then  minister  of 
public  instruction.     He  worked  out  the  first  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  special  Jew- 
Count        isb  schools  and  presented  it  to  Em- 
TJvarov's      iieror  Nicholas  I.  (June  22,  1842).     His 

Report.  report,  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of 
view,  states  that  "radical  reforms  are 
imperative  for  the  education  of  the  growing  gener- 
ation of  Russian  Jews."  He  shows  that  the  rejiress- 
ive  measures  against  tlie  Jews  iu  many  Euroiieaa 
countries  had  failed  to  achieve  any  beneficial  results, 
and  then  points  out  the  excellent  effects  of  the  hu- 
manitarian measures  adopted  siuce  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  suggestions  were  ap- 
proved by  Nicholas,  who  wrote  on  tlMi  margin  of 
the  report,  "These  deductions  are  correct."  The 
czar  requested  his  luinisters  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  enactment  of  proper  laws.  To  facili- 
tate the  work  committees  were  appointed  in  prov- 
inces where  Jews  were  permitted  to  live.  These 
committees  were  to  render  reports,  and  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  these  reports  that  Uvarov  worked  out 
his  project.  He  commissioned  Dr.  Lilientlial  to  visit 
the  various  centers  of  Jewish  settlement  in  the  Pale, 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  the  pro- 
posed measures,  and  allay  existing  suspicion  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  government.  From  the  cir- 
cular letter  i.ssued  by  Count  Uvarov  for  this  iiur- 
pose  it  is  evident  that  the  Jewish  masses  regarded 
with  animo.sity  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
schools  in  Odessa,  Kishinef,  and  Riga,  and  believed 
that  the  promoters  of  these  schools  intended  to  lead 
the  Jewish  youth  away  from  Judaism.  Suspicions 
of  this  nature  were  not  without  some  show  of  reason  ; 
indeed,  they  were  partly  justified  by  the  meas- 
ures taken  during  the  latter  part  of  Alexander  I. 's 
reign  and  by  the  attitude  of  Nicholas  I.  toward  the 

C.\NTOXISTS. 

Count  Uvarov 's  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
Jewish  schools  was  substantially  as  follows:  The 
schools  were  to  be  divided  into  two  classes— higher 
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and  lower.  The  higher  were  to  be  established  in  the 
cities  and  were  to  contain  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
four  or  five  grades  of  aclassical  gymnasium.  These 
schools  could,  if  necessary,  be  modilied  to  serve  as 
preparatory  schools  for  middle  or  higher  institutions 
of  k-arning.  The  lower  schools  were  to  be  established 
in  district  towns  and  were  ultimately  to  replace  the 
Jewish  private  schools.  For  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plans  of  the  government  Uvarov  proposed  a  com- 
mittee of  rabbis  and  scholars,  whose  appointment 
was  to  be  approved  b}-  the  governors  of  their  respect- 
ive provinces  and  wlio  were  to  be  known  as  the 
•■Commission  for  the  Education  of  the  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia." This  plan  was  approved  by  the  czar,  who 
added  in  his  own  handwriting,  "I  approve  of  it  on 
condition  that  the  conmiission  shall  consist  of  no 
more  than  four  rabbis,  one  from  each  of  the  provinces 
in  which  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside." 

Lilienthal  occupied  himself  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  organizatiim,  corresponding  with  foreign 
Jews  in  order  to  determine  how  manj'  teachers  could 
be  secured  for  the  projected  schools, 
Wilna.  and  visiting  in  person  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  On  going  to  Wilna  he 
soon  became  convinced  that  lie  woulil  meet  very 
serious  opposition  there.  The  Jews  of  that  city  im- 
pressed him  as  "  familiar  with  Talmudic  and  rabbin- 
ical lore,  but  verv  ignorant  of  other  learning  and 
without  much  knowledge  of  the  modern  branches  of 
science;  full  of  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness, 
and  steeped  in  wild,  alisurd  Hasidism  which  passes 
all  understanding."  But  after  much  effort  Lilien- 
thal succeeded  in  convincing  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  school  would  not  be  a  menace  to 
their  religion,  whereupon  an  annual  sum  of  5,100 
rubles  was  promised  by  them  toward  the  support  of 
the  institution.  Lilienthal  was  then  invited  to  Minsk 
by  the  rabbis  and  the  kalird,  but  met  there  a  very 
determined  oppo.sition.  The  objectors  claimed  that 
without  equal  rights  education  for  the  Jew  would 
be  a  misfortune — words  that  are  provtd  to  have 
been  almost  prophetic. 

Returning  to  Wilna,  Lilienthal  found  that  the  op- 
position there  had  gained  strength  during  his  ab- 
sence. The  community  withdrew  its  promise  and 
exerted  itself  to  discredit  Lilienthal's  efforts.  The 
minority  in  favor  of  modern  education  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  its  belligerent  attitude.  Lilienthal 
left  Wilna  greatly  disheartened  and  rendered  his  re- 
port to  Count  L'varov.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couraging results  of  the  first  tour,  Lilienthal  was 
again  sent  out,  encouraged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  journej-  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Jews 
of  Berdychev.  This  time  his  etlorts  proved  more 
successful.  He  met  few  dilHculties  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  where  the  Jews  were  to  some  extent  ac- 
quainted with  modern  schools.  Lilienthal  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  communities  of  the  Western 
provinces,  wherein  he  clearly  showed  their  true  in- 
terests and  the  danger  of  narrow  opposition :  this 
undoubtedly  produced  a  deep  impression.  He  was 
awaited  impatiently  in  Berdychev,  and  his  message 
■was  received  there  with  great  enthusiasm.  Similar 
receptions  were  accorded  him  in  South  Russia. 
New  Russia  was  prepared  for  modem  schools. 
There  Lilienthal  was  received  joyously,  and  was 


pleasantly  surprised  at  the  advance  already  made 
by  the  Jews  of  Odessa  in  matters  educational.  He 
was  warmly  received  also  in  Kherson  and  Kishinef. 
On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  Lilienthal  took  part 
in  the  sessions  of  the  rabbinical  commission  as  the 
representative  of  the  government.  The  comniis.si(m 
consisted  of  Voronchenko  (chairman),  Dukst-Duk- 
shinski  (recording  secretary),  Lilienthal  (government 
representative).  Kusnetzov  (secretary),  and  Rabbi 
Isaac  ijf.n  Havyim  of  Voi.ozhix,  Mendel  Shneer- 
sohn,  rabbi  of  Luybavicli,  Bezaleel  Stern,  director 
of  the  Odessa  school,  and  Israel  Halperin,  a  banker 
of  Berdychev. 

The  schools  established  according  to  Uvarov 's 
plans  did  not  meet  with  the  expected  success.  On 
the  one  hand  there  was  a  scarcity  of  competent  in- 
structors. It  was  Lilienthal's  expectation  that 
foreign  Jews  would  be  appointed  as  instructors,  and 
he  had  practically  engaged  about  200  of  them  for 
the  proposed  work.  The  authorities  decided,  how- 
ever, to  employ  only  natives,  believing  that  enough 
Jewish  instructors  could  be  found  in  Russia  itself. 
There  was  no  dilhcultyin  securing  Christian  princi- 
pals for  the  schools;  and  for  the  classes  in  general 
subjects  (Russian,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc.)  in- 
structors froiu  the  non-Jewish  schools  were  ap- 
pointed. It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  find  suitable 
teachers  of  Jewish  subjects  and  of  German,  and  ap- 
pointments were  made  from  among  persons  not  fully 
competent  for  their  task.  Considerable  dillicidty 
was  encountered  in  the  teaching  of 
Difficulties  German.  Professor  Mukhlinski,  who 
of  the        visited,  at  the  instance  of  the  ministry 

TJvarov      of     public    instruction,    the    Jewish 

Schools,  schools  of  Western  Russia,  wrote  in 
18.51  that  "the  Jews  of  the  Western 
provinces  complain  of  the  slight  progress  of  their 
children  in  the  German  language,  and  for  this  reason 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  in  the  schools  spe- 
cially qualified  teachers  of  this  language,  as  the  in- 
fluence of  the  German  language  in  the  education  of 
the  Jews  may  prove  to  be  of  great  importance." 
The  ■'  learned  Jew  "  M.  Berlin,  assigned  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  provinces  of  Smolensk,  Vi- 
tebsk, and  Moghilef,  ma<le  a  tour  of  inspection  in 
18.54  among  some  of  the  Jewish  schools,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  written  Avarning  to  a  number  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  that  their  duties  were  being 
very  un.satisfactorily  discharged. 

The  situation  of  the  instructors  in  the  Jewish 
schools  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  salaries  |>aid 
were  for  that  time  rather  high — 250  rubles  a  year 
to  the  principals  and  22.5  rubles  to  the  instructors. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  money  for  the  purpose  was 
derived  from  the  candle-tax.  the  authoritiesoften  de- 
layed payment  for  months,  thus  leaving  the  teach- 
ers almost  destitute. 

Beside  these  dilticulties  there  was  the  animosity  of 
the  Jewish  population,  which  reganied  the  instruct- 
ors as  traitors  to  their  religion,  and.  fearing  them 
as  representatives  of  the  government,  was  always 
ready  to  express  its  enmity  toward  them.  For 
instance,  the  instructors  and  their  children  were  not 
subject  to  military  service;  yet  the  Jewish  com- 
munities vented  their  spite  by  presenting  to  the 
authorities  the  names  of  the  relatives  of  the  in- 
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Btruclors.  When  tlicse  relatives  were  missing  the 
instnu'tors,  accoidin!,'  lo  liiw,  were  liclil  responsible 
for  coiuealinj;  tlieir  wliereabouls  and  were  thus 
subjcflcd  to  much  annoyance. 

As  to  pupils  in  the  Jewish  schools,  it  appears 
that  few  were  sent  voluntarily  by  their  parents  or 
jU'uaniians.  The  organization  of  a  school  usually 
began  with  the  arrival  of  the  Christian  principal, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  enroll  students.  For  this 
purpose  he  applied  to  the  Jewish  community,  sta- 
ting that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a  stu- 
dent body.  The  community,  being  in  fear  of  the 
administrative  authorities,  acted  in  precisely  tlie 
same  spirit  that  it  displayed  in  tlie  matter  of  military 
service.  Orphans,  artisans'  children,  and  beggars 
were  forced  by  the  iidluential  members  of  tlie  com- 
munity into  constituting  the  school  contingent; 
the  school  was  recruited,  in  fact,  from  the  very 
dregs  of  the  Jewish  population ;  at  times  parents 
were  paid  for  sending  their  children  to  the  school. 
The  conununity  took  care  to  secure  oidy  the  mini 
mum  nund)er  of  pupils  neces.sary  to  give  the  school 
the  semblance  of  an  educational  institution.  Thus 
in  one  city,  where  there  was,  according  to  ofticial 
statistics,  a  Jewish  population  of  10,000,  there  were, 
in  1832,  only  27  pupils  in  the  Jewi^ih  school;  in 
Vitebsk,  in  184!»,  there  were  only  13;  in  Jan.,  1851, 
only  19;  and  50  in  the  November  following. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  betray  the  exact 
condition  of  affairs.  A  principal  would  have  been 
embarrassed,  for  instance,  had  be  been  compelled 
to  report  that  Ids  school,  with  three  teachers,  had 
often  less  than  ten  students.  For  this  reason  he 
would  report  as  being  in  attendance  even  those  who 
had  left  during  the  year.  For  examjile,  in  one 
school  twenty-three  pupils  were  reported  on  the  rolls, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  lifteen  of  them  had  left 
during  the  term.  In  another  school  most  of  the  stu- 
dents who  had  entered  during  the  pre- 
Expedients  ceding  year  appeared  in  the  report  of 
of  the  the  current  year,  though  most  of  them 
Principals,  were  marked  in  the  class  register  as 
having  left  "on  account  of  poverty." 
The  irregular  attendance  led  to  many  attempts  at 
improvement.  Thus  Professor  Mukhlinski  sug- 
gested that  "  there  should  he  at  every  Jewish  school 
a  Jewish  attendant  who  could  be  sent  after  pupils 
that  failed  to  report";  and  in  18.55  the  principals  of 
the  Jewish  schools  in  the  government  of  Minsk  were 
ordered  to  see  that  the  Jewish  teachers  visited  tlie 
dwellings  of  the  impils  and  reported  the  causes  that 
led  to  their  absence.  The  school  authorities  usually 
ascribed  all  alisences  either  to  poverty  or  sickness; 
indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  poverty  was  responsi- 
ble in  part,  since,  as  already  stated,  most  of  the 
pupils  euine  from  the  jioorest  homes. 

The  program  of  instruction  in  the  schools  pro- 
viiled  forsi.\teen  lessonsof  one  and  a  half  hourscach 
in  the  week.  Of  these  les.sons  seven  were  devoted 
to  religious  instruction,  two  to  Hebrew,  four  to 
Hu.ssian  and  penmanship,  two  to  arithmetic,  and  one 
to  German.  Before  and  after  the  lessons  prayers 
were  said  in  Hussian  and  Hebrew.  The  schools 
were  ordered  by  the  higher  authorities  to  omit  cer- 
tain pas,sages  f  rom  the  Hebrew  books.  For  instance, 
in  1854.  when  the  school  authorities  of  the  government 


of  Min.sk  replaced  the  Shullian  'Aruk  with  the  Hayye 
Adam,  they  pointed  out  the  passages  to  lie  omitted 
from  the  latter.  In  ISoo  the  same  authorities  ordered 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Jlishnah  should  be  discon- 
tiiHK'd.  These  changes  and  omissions  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  suspicion  entertained  by  the 
government  that  the  Hebrew  books  contained  state- 
ments, expressed  or  implied,  directed  against  the 
civil  government  or  against  Christianity.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  solium  iilaces  the  jiopulation 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  ilasidim,  t  he  minist  ry 
of  public  instruction  made  obligatory  upon  the 
schools  the  use  of  the  Ashkenazic  prayer-book  with 
its  German  translation.  Of  the  text-books  em- 
ployed, several  were  jirepared  by  Leon  Mandel- 
stamm,  including  Hebrew,  German,  and  liiissian 
grammars. 

The  evident  failure  of  the  Jewish  government 
schools  convinced  the  government  after  some  years 
that  a  reorganization  of  these  schools  was  desirablr'. 
At  the  suggestion  of  several  of  the  governors  of  the 
South-Russian  provinces  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction took  the  problem  under  con.sideration. 
The  question  was  raised  whether  these  .seho(jls  should 
be  aliolislied  as  useless.  After  a  thorough  investi- 
gation covering  a  period  of  eight  months  the  special 
agent  submitted  his  report  to  the  governor-general 
of  New  Russia  and  tlie  superintendent  of  instruction 
in  the  Odessa  district.  The  report  declared  that  these 
schools,  while  requiring-  reorganization,  should  not 
be  abolished  entirely,  and  that  the  main  defects  in  the 
existing  organization  were  due  to  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  on  the  part  of 
the  children  admitted  and  to  the  uusympalhetic  and 
severe  methods  of  the  Christian  principals,  who 
usually  possessed  but  little  ]>edagogic  training.  Be- 
sides, the  pupils  who  came  from  the  hadarim  were 
not  accustomed  to  school  discipline, 

Failure       and  capable   teachers  would    not   ri'- 
Rec-  main  long  in  positions  alTording  a  sal- 

ogTiized.  ary  of  only  225  rubles  per  annum.  As 
a  result,  the  number  of  hadarim  had 
increased  rather  than  decreased  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools;  the  more  so  since  the  principals 
of  the  Jewish  schools,  to  whom  was  given  the  super- 
vision of  the  melammedim.  often  furnished  the  latter 
with  certificates  on  personal  and  illegal  grounds.  An 
instance  of  the  increase  of  the  hadarim  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  Kisliinef,  where  tliere  were  100  in  18G-1. 

The  following  recommendations  were  made  in  the 
report  of  the  special  agent  to  the  governor-general : 
(1)  The  schools  should  be  reorganized  so  as  to  make 
those  of  the  first  class  preparatory  for  entrance  to 
the  classical  gymnasium  ;  those  of  the  second  class 
should  be  provided  with  a  more  practical  curriculum, 
so  that  pupils  might  be  to  some  extent  better  jire- 
pared for  life  if  obliged  to  ttiscontinue  their  studies 
before  graduation.  (2)  Elementary  clas.ses  for  the 
younger  children  should  be  instituted,  thus  doing 
away  with  tlie  necessity  for  the  l.ii-der.  (3)  As 
principals  of  such  schools  should  be  appointed  only 
such  as  had  completed  their  studies  in  a  rabljinical 
school  or  in  some  higher  institution  of  learning. 
(-1)  Sullieient  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  school  materials  sliouUl  be  allowed  to  every 
poor  pupil.     The  remuneration  of  the  Jewish  teach- 
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ers  sliould  be  increased,  and  principals  should  be 
chosen  from  among  them.  (5)  It  should  be  made 
obliiratory  upon  teachers  and  principals  to  serve  at 
least  live  years  in  one  place.  (6)  The  melammedim 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
administrations,  and  hudarim  should  be  allowed  only 
iu  those  places  where  schools  did  not  exist.  The 
report  pointed  out  also  that  the  reorganization  .should 
be  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  lead  the  parents  to 
think  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  school  was  to 
discourage  the  religious  and  national  sympathies  of 
their chililren.  "The abolition  of  tliese schools,"  said 
Count  Kotzebu,  "would  drive  the  Jews  back  into 
their  fanaticism  and  isolation.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  of  the  Jews  useful  citizens,  and  I  see  no  other 
means  for  achieving  tliis  than  their  education." 

Artzimovich,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  the  Odessa  district,  came  to  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  as  is  shown  in  his  report  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.     He  dwelt   on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Shvvabacher.  then  rabbi  of  Odessa, 
to  found  rabbinical  seminaries;  he  reconunended  the 
establishment  of  such  a  seminary  in  Odessa  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Shwabacher  as  its  director,  the 
funds  for  its  support  to  be  derived  from  special  Jew- 
irjh  taxes.    He  further  suggested  transferring  one  of 
the  rabbinical  schools  of  Western  Russia  to  Odessa, 
where  tliere  was  less  prejudice  and  more  intelligence 
among  the  Jewish  jiopulution,  where  the  man}'  edu- 
cated Jews — doctors,  lawyers,  bankers,  etc. — would 
exert  a  beneficial  intluenee  upon  tlie  students,  and 
■where  there  were  many  Jewish  children  who  had 
obtained  the  desired  preliminarj-  edu- 
Artzimo-     cation  in  the  general  schools.     Thus 
■vich's  E,ec-  in  the  Second  Gymnasium  at  Odessa, 
ommenda-    in  1802,  there  were  115  Jews;  in  the 
tions.         woman's  gymnasium  36  Jewish  girls; 
in   the   conunercial    school   39  Jews; 
while  the  number  of  students  in  the  specially  Jewish 
schools  was  steadily  decreasing.     In  1863  there  were 
in   the    first-class    Jewish    government    schools  of 
.  Odessa  316  pupils;  in  1803 and  1864,  300  pupils:  and 
in  Jan.,  1865,  only  260  pupils.     In  the  second-class 
school  there  were  114  in  1862,  135  in  1863,  and  only 
45  in  1864. 

The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  raljbinical 
seminaries  did  not  receive  support  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  plan  was  still  unrealized  twenty -five 
years  later,  when  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Culture  Among  tlie  Jews  of  Russia  again  raised  the 
question  of  establishing  a  seminary  in  Odessa. 

In  Ajiril,  1866,  General  Zelenoi,  then  secretary  of 
the   imperial  estates,  pointed  out  in  a  report  that 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Jewisli  agri- 
cultural colonies  in  South  Russia  was  the  extreme 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  colonists,  and  tliat  the 
surest  means  of  removing  it  would  be  to  abolish 
the  system  which  permitted  the  teach- 
Education     ing  of  chihlien  at  home.      In   conse- 
in  the         ciuence,  Marcus  Gurovich,  an  educated 
Agricul-       Jew,  was  commissioned  to  inspect  the 
tural  Jewish   colonics   and   outline    practi- 

Colonies.       cable  school  reforms.     Gurovich  sug- 
gested that  in  the  schools  to  be  opened 
the  melammedim  should  be  retained  as  instructors 
in  Hebrew,   lest  changes  of  too  radical  a  nature 
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should  excite  the  prejudices  of  the  colonists.  His 
plan  provided  for  the  establishment  of  two-class 
.schools  with  a  teaching  staff  of  two  melammedim  and 
one  secular  teacher.  In  the  larger  colonies  a  two- 
room  school  should  be  opened,  one  room  for  gen- 
eral subjects,  as  Bible,  Hebrew,  German,  Russian, 
arithmetic,  and  penmanship,  and  the  other  for  com- 
plementary studies,  as  geography,  Russian  history, 
drawing,  and  agriculture.  The  secular  instructor 
should  be  paid  by  the  government,  while  the  me- 
lammedim should  receive  payment  from  the  parents 
according  to  agreement. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  adopted  this 
plan  with  slight  modifications,  excluding  German 
as  unnecessary,  and  increasing  the  attention  given 
to  the  Russian  language.  He  agreed  with  Guro- 
vidi  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  effecting 
the  proposed  changes.  Ofiicial  inertia  caused  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  measures  to  be  delayed 
imtil  1868,  when  the  communities  in  the  various 
colonies  offered  to  supply  the  money  neces.sary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  provided  funds 
were  advanced  to  them  for  the  initial  outlay.  In 
that  year  there  were  opened  in  the  ten  colonies 
twelve  schools  (ten  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls),  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the  re- 
spective communities.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus  (3d  degree) 
was  conferred  upon  Gurovich,  with  a  purse  of  500 
rubies. 

The  benevolent  efforts  of  the  government  during 
the  reigns  of  Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.  gradually 
but  surely  effected  important  changes  in  th«  attitude 
of  the  Russian  Jews  toward  modern  education. 
Thousands  of  Jewish  families  settled  outside  of  the 
Pale,  became  familiar  with  the  Russian 
Good  Ef-  language  and  customs,  lost  some  of 
fects  of  the  their  narrowness,  and  no  longer  kept 

Govern-      their    children   from   attending   non- 

ment's  Jewish  educational  institutions.  The 
Attitude,  classical  gj-mnasiums  and  universities 
soon  came  to  have  more  than  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  Jewish  .students,  and,  while  in  the 
smaller  towns  within  the  Pale  secular  education  was 
still  regarded  by  the  masses  with  extreme  disfavor, 
the  educated  and  progressive  elements  of  Jewish 
society  in  the  larger  towns  constantly  gained  in 
strength  and  importance. 

With  the  reactionary  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  existing  laws  was  aban- 
doned, and  new  regulations  were  passed  concerning 
the  attendance  of  Jewish  students  in  the  middle  and 
higher  schools.  In  1887  a  regulation  was  put  in 
force  according  to  which  only  3  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  any  gj-mnasium  or  university  might 
be  Jews.  Naturally,  while  outside  ti.e  Pale  the 
Jews  are  comparativ'ely  feW  and  the  vacancies  ex- 
isting in  these  institutions  are  not  always  filled, 
the  number  of  Jews  in  towns  within  the  Pale 
who  wish  to  enter  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
vacancies.  Thus  higher  education  is  ditticult  to 
attain  for  most  of  the  Jewish  youth.  The  very 
strict  interpretation  of  this  law  makes  matters  still 
worse.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Jewish  students  to  a  minimum.      Many  Jew- 
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ish   stmienls  gniduiUiiig   from  ibe  middle  schools 
with   honors  are  not   perniitteil   to  cdUt  the  uni- 
versities, the  reason  alleged  being  lack 
Later  Atti-  of  vacancies.     In  the  entire  province 
tude         of  Wilna,  e.g..  there  were  in  a  certain 
of  the  Gov-  year  only   three  or    four   vacancies. 
ernment.     The  result  is  that  those   who  have 
the  means  go  to  schools   or  univer- 
sities in  (iernian.v,  France,  or  Switzerland. 

The  lower  general  schools,  while  nominally  open 
to  Jewisli  chiUlren,  are  not  always  accessible  to 
them.  The  cily  and  district  schools  admit  Jewish 
st\ident9  on  an"  e(itial  footing  with  the  others,  yet 
the  regulation,  issued  by  the  ministry  of  luiblic  in- 
struction in  1!H)1,  whiili  reiiuires  Jewish  students  to 
do  written  work  on  Saturday,  virtually  excludes  the 
children  of  Orlhodo.x  Jews.  In  Lubny,  government 
of  I\)ltava,  there  had  been  twelve  Jewish  students  in 
the  district  school,  but  alter  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  regulation  only  one  remained.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  other  places.  Jinny  of  the  lower 
schools  even  refuse  to  receive  Jewish  children,  claim- 
ing that  there  are  no  vacancies.  The  Jewish  com- 
mimities  are  thus  obliged  to  provide  for  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  their  children,  and  as  a  result 
the  Jewish  schools  are  indispensable. 

The  specitically  Jewish  schools  in  Kussia  to-day 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  government 
schools,  (2)  communal  schools,  (3)  private  schools. 
The  first  class  comprises  the  schools  established  in 
the  forties  and  described  above,  and  the  teachers' 
seminary  at  Wilna.  Tliegovenimcntscliools  founded 
in  1844  were  reorganized  in  1873.  The  ndnisler  of 
public  instruction  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
these  schools  were  to  be  regarded  as 
Spe-  temporary  and  were  to  be  abolished 

cifically      when  "  the  Jews  begin  to  send  their 

Jewish       children  to  the  general  schools."    Ap- 

Schools.  parent ly  it  was  not  susjiectcd  at  that 
time  that  ull  imately  the  general  schools 
would  be  closed  to  most  Jewish  students.  The  Jew- 
ish elementary  schools  are  divided  into  one-  and 
two-class  schools,  each  having  a  preparatory  class. 
Tiie  full  course  extends  over  si.x  years.  The  in- 
structors are  usually  graduates  of  the  Wilna  Jewish 
seiuinary,  but  in  case  of  necessity  aiipoiMlments  are 
made  from  among  Christians  familiar  with  Judico- 
German.  These  schools  are  not  pupidar  with  the 
Jewish  masses  because  too  little  time  is  devoted  to 
Jewish  subjects:  nevertheless  they  are  well  attended 
where  other  schools  are  lacking. 

The  Jewisli  private  schools  usually  offer  a  two-  or 
three-year  course,  but  in  a  few  cases  a  four-year 
course.  Of  twenty-four  lessons  every  week,  four  at 
the  most  are  devoted  to  teaching  Jewish  religion.  In 
most  cases  the  tiniedevotedio  Jewisli  subjectsismuch 
less,  being  rarely  suHirient  formore  than  the  study  of 
the  prayers  and  of  Hiblkal  history.  The  teachers  in 
private  schools  are  poorly  paid — on  theaverage,  from 
3(10  to  400  rubles  annually  for  instructing  from  thirty 
to  forty  students.  In  many  instances  the  expenses 
of  the  private schoolsdo  note.xcced  the  income. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  the  Talmud 
Tombs  and  the  hadarim.  The  Talmud  Torah  came 
into  existence  owing  to  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
iirphans.    Being  unable  to  maintain  orphan  asylums. 


tlie  community  had  to  content  itself  with  sheltering 
the  orphans  through  the  day.  The  children  were 
fed,  clothed,  and  taught.  The  instruction  usually 
consisted  in  the  reading  of  Hebrew  and  the  study  of 
the  prayers,  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  books. 
The  Talmud  Torahs  are  still  maintained  for  the 
poorer  classes  and  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  elders  of  the  community.  As  a  rule  the 
teaching  is  irregular  and  without  system.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  interest  of  the  masses  in  the 
Talmud  Torah  and  their  conscientious  contributions, 
they  have  little  voice  in  its  management;  the  leaders 
of  the  communily  usually  conduct  it  according  to 
their  own   ideas,     lloreover,  the   iii- 

Talmud  come  of  the  average  Talmud  Torali 
Torahs  and  rarely  exceeds  from  400  to  500  rubles 
Hadarim.  annually,  and  with  such  small  means 
but  little  can  be  accompli.shed.  The 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  heder  are  generally  fol- 
lowed, and  the  eliililren  are  scarcely  less  ignorant 
when  they  leave  the  Talmud  Torah  thau  they  were 
on  entering.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however, 
in  which  the  Talmud  Torahs  are  conducted  according 
to  modern  pedagogic  principles.  Usually,  people 
who  can  afford  to  send  their  children  elsewhere  do 
not  send  them  to  the  Talmud  Torah. 

The  heder,  which  is  a  type  of  school  evolved 
during  many  generations  of  religious  isolation,  is 
a  luirely  religious  school.  The  so-called  "  model  " 
heder  is  the  more  modern  type,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  include  secular  subjects.  In  1875  a  law 
Avas  passed  which  proliibited  the  heder  to  admit 
those  who  were  not  graduates  of  a  rabbinical  .school 
or  of  a  middle-class  .school.  This  law  failed  to 
achieve  its  purpose  because  of  the  slight  remunera- 
tion offered  by  the  heder — often  not  more  than  100 
rubles  a  \'ear:  persons  who  bad  obtained  an  educa- 
tion in  a  rabbinical  or  middle-class  school  were  not 
tempted  to  apjily  for  positions.  The  government, 
realizing  the  futility  of  the  regulation,  passed  a  new 
law  in  1893,  which  allows  any  one  who  so  desires  to 
conduct  a  heder  on  payment  of  an  annual  tax  of 
three  rubles. 

The  heder  asan  institution  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  life  of  the  Jewish  ma-sses,  and  it  will  take 
many  years  and  much  effort  to  replace  it  with  mod- 
ern Hebrew  schools.  The  heder  transforms  healthy 
children  into  .sickly  and  nervous  ones,  and  it  has 
been  said  with  much  truth  that  the  jihysical  deg<'n- 
eration  of  the  Jewish  masses  is  due  in  part  to  the 
baneful  infiuenceof  this  class  of  schools.  The  heder 
is  usually  ccmducted  in  the  home  of  the  melammcd, 
and  often  in  the  family  living-room.  The  melammcd 
usually  attends  to  one  or  two  children  at  a  time, 
•vchUe  the  rest  repeat  their  lessons  aloud.  The  heder 
contains  children  of  all  ages,  rendering  system  im- 
jiossible;  its  sessions  are  carried  on  for  six  days 
in  the  week,  during  the  entire  da}'.  There  is  no 
summer  vacation  for  the  Jewish  boy,  and  most  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  the  heder.  The  model  heder 
is  more  cleanly,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  prop- 
erly furnished  schoolroom.  Unfortunatel}-,  the 
model  heder  is  not  met  with  very  frequently. 

A  better  conception  of  the  old  heder  and  the  old 
Talmud  Torah  maybe  obtained  from  the  following, 
taken  from  the " Voskhod  " :   "Our  hadarim, "  writes 
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a  correspondent  from  Zvenigorotlka,  government  of 
Kiev,  "witli  their  melannnedim,  represent  a  copy  in 
miniature  of  the  medieval  Inq\iisition  applied  to 
children.  There  are  no  rules  and  no  system.  .  .  . 
Our  TalmudTorahmakesastill  sadderpicture.  .  .  . 
It.s  program  consists  of  cold,  hunger,  corporal  pun- 
ishment, and  Hebrew  reading."  Another  corre- 
spondent, from  Vitebsk,  writes:  "Our  Talmud 
Torahs  are  filthy  rooms,  crowded  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  nine  in  the  evening  with  pale,  starved 
children.  These  remain  in  this  contaminated  at- 
mosphere for  twelve  liours  at  a  time  and  see  only 
their  bent,  exhausted  teachers.  .  .  .  Most  of  them 
are  clad  in  rags;  some  of  them  are  almost  naked.  .  .  . 
Their  faces  are  pale  and  sickly,  and  their  bodies 
are  evidently  not  strong.  In  parties  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  at  times  more,  the^-  all  repeat  some  lesson 
aloud  after  their  instructor.  He  who  has  not  lis- 
tened to  the  almost  absurd  commentaries  of  the 
ignorant  melammed  can  not  even  imagine  how  little 
the  children  gain  from  such  instruction."  These 
quotations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  Those 
given  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  how  the  Jew- 
ish masses  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement  obtain  their 
heder  education. 

Bibliography  :  BijchMicfinost,  ISKH.  iii.  172;  T'o.^/mr;.  IK,<)3, 
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Dijeyateli,  p.  .5.3,  Odessa,  IHSK);  K  iKtnrii  Ohrazovaniya 
Russkikh  Yccreycv;  M.  G.  Marciilics,  Vevreifk<i!ia  Bitilki- 
teka,  1.  134,  St.  PetCTSburg.  W<1  ;  Burliliolz,  fiexch.  di:r  Jti- 
den  in  Riya:  Die  Jnden  in  Russlainl  (edited  by  August 
Scholtz),  p.  102,  Berlin,  1900;  Lerner  Yevrei  v  Novnrosis- 
horn  Kraiie.  pp.  a,  94,  198,  218,  225,  Odessa,  1901. 
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Eraigration :     The    extensive    emigration  of 

Jews  from  eastern  Europe,  where  a  large  Jewish 
population  has  concentrated  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, forms  a  very  significant  phenomenon  of  Jew- 
ish life  during  the  last  two  decades,  and  is  full  of 
meaning  for  the  entire  Jewish  people.  This  emi- 
gration has  been  directed  to  different  regions; 
namely.  North  America.  England,  South  Africa, 
Palestine,  Argentina,  and  Australia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  main  stream  lias  been  di- 
rected to  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence  the 
Jewish  iiopulation  of  that  country,  which  until  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  hut 
small,  is  now  about  1,500,000  persons. 

The  study  of  this  subject  presents  very  consider- 
able difficulties.  Russian  official  statistics  afford  no 
information,  while  tlie  registration  at  certain  foreign 
ports  gives  the  countries  from  which  the  immigrants 

come,  but  not  their  nationality  or  re- 
Sources       ligion.     Though  data  of  Russian  emi- 
of  gration  through  all  the  German  ports 

Informa-     and  through  Antwerp  are  available, 
tion.  it   would   seem    that   during   certain 

years  more  immigrants  from  Russia 
entered  the  United  States  alone  than  had  pa.sscd 
through  all  these  ports  together;  nevertheless  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  emigrants  proceed  from 
Antwerp  and  Germany  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
South  Africa.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
seek  tlie  desired  information  in  the  immigration 
statistics  of  the  country  which  is  the  principal  des- 
tination of  the  immigrants,  namely,  tlie  United 
States.     These  statistics,  which  have  been  kept  since 


1820,  and  whicli  are  absolutely  reliable,  are  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  however,  not  entirely  satis- 
factory; for  up  to  the  year  1898  immigrants  were 
classified  only  according  to  tlie  countries  from  which 
they  came,  and  not  according  to  race  and  religion  as 
well.  Since  the  year  1898-99,  however,  this  addi- 
tional information  has  been  registered,  so  that  it  is 
now  possible  to  determine  the  extent  and  character 
of  Jewish  emigration  to  the  North-American  con- 
tinent. Moreover,  competent  authorities  agree  that 
until  the  ninth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  immigrants  from  Russia  (excluding  Poland  and 
Finland)  were,  with  the  exception  of  some  thousands 
of  Mennonites.  almost  exclusively  .lews.  Of  recent 
years  the  Russian  immigrants  have  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Lithuanians  and  Germans;  but 
for  the  year  1903-i  two-thirds  of  the  immigrants 
from  Russia  (exclusive  of  Polanrl  and  Finland)  were 
Jews.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States,  and  that  from  Russia, 
beginning  w  ith  the  year  1870-71 : 

Immigration  to  the  Usited  States. 


Total 

Russian 

Total 

Russian 

Year. 

Immi- 

Immi- 

Tear. 

Immi- 

Immi- 

grants. 

grants. 

grants. 

grants. 

1870-1871 

321,a50 

1,005 

1887-1888  ... 

444.427 

31,;^ 

1871-1872 

404.8(6 

1,311 

1888-1889.... 

444,427 

31.889 

1872-lH7:j 

4.52,8a3 

3,490 

1889-1890.... 

4.5.5,:«; 

3:i,147 

1873-1874 

313,339 

7,477 

1890-1891.... 

.560.319 

42.195 

1874-187.5 

227.498 

4,.369 

1891-1892.... 

479.6(>J 

76.417 

187.5-187B 

lti9.986 

6,787 

1892-1893. . . . 

439.730 

3.5.626 

1876-1877 

141,8.57 

3.370 

1893-1894..,. 

2.'<.5,631 

36,72.5 

1877-1878 

138,4fi9 

4,216 

1894-1895.... 

2.5.8.5.36 

33.233 

1878-1879 

177,826 

3.784 

1895-1896. . . . 

:i4:i.267 

45,i:)7 

1879-1880 

4.57,257 

.5.278 

1896-1897.... 

•Mi.xe 

22.7.50 

1880-1881 

669,431 

8.193 

1897-1898. . . , 

229.299 

1881-LS82 

7.-i8,992 

17,497 

1898-1899. . . . 

311.71.5 

24,275 

1882-1883 

518,.592 

6.907 

1899-1900. . . . 

4iS..572 

37,011 

188.3-1884 

:i9.5,346 

1.5.123 

1900-1901.... 

4,-<7.918 

.■)7,660 

ia*l-188.5 

;i:U,203 

16.603 

1901 -lid  r.'.... 

048.74:3 

:)7,K46 

18&5-1886 

490.109 

17.309 

19(^12-190:3.... 

N57.(*4fi 

47.689 

188&-1887 

546.8t;9 

28,944 

1903-19tH. . . . 

812,870 

77,544 

Tlie  data  concerning  the  total  immigration  have 
been  purposely  given,  inasmuch  as  immigration  to 
any  country  is  influenced  mainly  by  two  factors. 
It  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  in  the  new  country,  and  in  the  second 
upon  the  forces  tending  to  send  the  emignints 
from  the  old.  In  years  of  industrial  prosperity, 
when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labor,  immigration 
increases  rapidly,  and  during  an  industrial  crisis  it 
decreases  proportionately.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
general  cau.ses  influencing  the  economic  life  of  the 
United  States  should  modify  the  extent  of  Russian 
immigration.  Of  still  greater  influence  in  the  case  of 
Russian    Jews  are  the  forces   which 

Jews         drive  the  Jewish  population  from  the 

Driven       Pale  of  Settlement.     An  examination 

from  the     of  the  foregoing  table  shows  tliat  there 

Pale.  have  been  two  distinct  waves  in  Rus- 
sian iiiimigratiou.  The  first  was  not 
great,  the  maximum  intensity  being  attained  in 
1873-74,  when  there  were  7,477  arrivals  in  the  L'nited 
States.  This  was  a  time  of  prosperitj'  in  that 
country.  After  the  crisis  which  led  to  a  decrease  in 
the  total  immigration,  an  increase  is  again  apparent 
in  1879-80;  and  the  figures  gradually  rise  until 
1881-83,  when  the  high-water  mark  of  788,992  in 
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the  total  imiiiigratioii  is  michcd.  Tliis  is  accom- 
paiiifd  by  a  similar  iurrtase  in  I  lie  immigration  from 
Uiissia,  till'  arrivals  in  the  latter  year  numbering 
17,4!t7,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  more 
than  100  jier  cent.  In  this  rapid  increase  are  seen 
evid.nees  of  the  results  of  the  well-known  events 
of  the  e-arly  eighties  in  Russia— the  anti-Jewish 
riots,  the  ministry  of  Count  Ignatiev,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  "Teniporary  Regulations"  (.May  L.wvs). 
With  the  resignation  of  Ignatiev  (June  12,  ]882)tlie 
number  of  inunigrants  from  Russia  decreased  to 
ti.ilOT:  but  in  188:5-84  it  again  rose,  to  in,  122.  Since 
that  time  emigration  from  Russiato  the  United  States 
has  steailily  grown. 

It  is  evident  that  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement 
chronic  conditions  had  arisen  which  drove  its  pop- 
ulation to  other  countries.  These  conditions  were 
no  less  than  an  economic  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
.Tewisli  population,  intimately  connected  with  tlie 
legal  limitations  and  particular! y.with 

Effect  of     the  rigid  application  of  the  "Tempo- 

the  "Tern-  rary    Regulations."     In    1801-92    the 

porary       gradually  growing  Jewish   immigra- 

Beg'ula-  lion  took  another  bound  upward,  from 
tions."  42,19.110  7(). 417.  This  was  the  year  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Mos 
cow  by  order  of  the  fanatical  Grand  Duke  Sergius, 
and  of  their  extensive  removal  from  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  from  the  villages.  After  this  the 
number  of  immigrants  from  Russia  dimini.sbed 
until  1890-97.  when  the  miuimum  of  22,750  was 
reaehwl.  A  summary  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing 
table  by  decades  since  1870  shows  that  during  the 
first  decade  there  annually  entered  the  United  States 
an  average  of  4, 108  Russian  immigrants ;  during  the 
second  decade,  20,68(i;  and  during  the  third,  38"058. 
For  further  statistical  data  see  Mi(iK.\riox :  United 
States. 

II.  II.  L.  Wy. 

Legislation:  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 

by  the  c/.arina  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (Dec.  2,  1742) 
the  Jewish  problem  in  Russia  was  ai)parently 
solved :  but  on  the  jiartitiou  of  Poland,  IJussia  re- 
ceived the  territory  now  known  as  "  White  Russia," 
and  other  provinces  having  a  large  Jewish  popula- 
tion. The  jieople  of  these  regions  were  granted  all 
rights  "  without  distinction  of  faith  or  nationality  " 
(Feb.  26.  178.5).  But  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.  this  decree  was  not  strictly  observed, 
and  afterward  the  Jews  were  subjected  to  various 
acts  of  special  legislation,  the  origin  of  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  several  motives;  (1)  The  lldiyious 
Motire :  The  conversion  of  a  Jew  to  Christianity  frees 
him  from  all  restrictions.  The  only  impediment  to 
the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  by  Jews  is  their  relig- 
ion (Senate  decisions,  1889,  g  25).  (2)  T/,e  Economic 
Mi'tire:  To  protect  the  native  population  from  so- 
called  Jewish  exploitation.  (3)  The  Fisrul  Motive  : 
The  fear  that  Jews  might  engage  in  contraband 
trade.  Thiscaused  restrictive  measures  to  be  passed 
against  them,  and  led,  for  instance,  to  their  removal 
fiom  the  western  boundaries  to  a  circle  50  versts 
distant.  (4)  To  liechice  the  Popriliition  :  The  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  Jewish  colonization  association 
for  the  emigration  of  the  Jews.  Jews  leaving  Rus- 
sia with  permits  to  colonize  elsewhere  are  considered 


(Rules,  May  8,  1892)  to  have  abandoned  Russia  for- 
ever. (5)  The  Asximilatiii/i  Motire:  Jews  are  for- 
bidden to  wear  clothes  dilTerent  from  those  woin  by 
the  rest  of  the  iiopulation;  Jewesses  are  forbidden 
to  shave  their  liea<ls  (ukase,  Mardi  31,  1856). 

On  Oct.  19,  1881,  the  commission  which  had  been 
appointed  to  report  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  alTairs, 
having  completed  a  project  for  Jewish  registration, 
was  discharged,  and  in  its  jilace  a  committee  was 
formed  for  the  examination  of  the  material  collected 
by  the  local  commissions  on  the  Jewish  qucslion. 
This  committee  was  placed  under  the  chairmaushii) 
of  Assistant  Minister  of  the  Interior  Gotovtzev. 
AVhen  the  committee  was  summoned  the  following 
persons  took  part  in  the  proceedings:  I.  >.'.  Dur- 
novo,  the  Prince  of  Tzertelev,  and  Professors  An- 
dreyevski,  Grigoryev,  and  Bestyuzhev  -  I{yumiu. 
Shortly  afterward  this  committee  was  merged  in  a 
high  commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
operation  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Jews.  Its  first 
chairman  was  Makov,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
who  served  till  his  death  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Count  K.  N.  Pahlen.  This  commission  was  dis- 
continued Nov.  17,  1888. 

The  existing  laws  affecting  Jews  will  be  found  in 
articles  952-989,  992,  993,  10U4,  of  volume  ix.  of  the 
Code  (ed.  1876);  articles  11-25,  157-165,  289-291,  of 
volume  xi.,  part  1  (ed.  1890);  and  articles  700-705, 
1060-1096,  1135-1139,  of  volume  .\i..  part  1. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  special  legislation 
conceininLT  the  Jews  of  Russia: 

I.  LegisUtion  on  Subdivision :  This  concerned  the 
separating  of  Jews  into  three  classes:  {a)  Karaites; 
(i)  foreign  Jews;  (c)  Polish  Jews.  As  regards  («)  : 
The  czarina  Catherine  II.,  in  the  year  1795,  sug- 
gested to  the  governor-general  of  Voznesensk  and 
Taurida  that  certain  regions  of  these  districts  be  as- 
signed to  the  Karaites.  From  that  time  additional 
rights  were  granted  them  until  1803,  when  it  was 
declared  that  the  Karaites  ''enjoy  all  the  rights  ac- 
corded to  Russian  subjects." 

At  first  all  foreign  Jews  {h)  were  allowed  to  reside 
in  Russia  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  In  1824, 
however,  this  privilege  was  restricted,  and  now  only 
the  following  are  allowed  to  live  within  the  Pale: 
rabbis,  sent  for  by  the  government ;  physicians  for 
the  army  or  navy;  manufacturers  intending  to  es- 
tablish factories  (not  distilleries);  mechanics  for 
Jewish  factories.  Foreign  Jews  not  having  right  of 
residence  may  not  own  real  property  in  the  Pale; 
and  if  they  inherit  any,  it  must  be  sold  within  si.x 
months  of  the  notification  of  the  inheritance.  The 
right  of  residence  and  freedom  to  engage  in  any 
occupation  were  granted  to  Polish  Jews  (c)  under 
certain  restrictions  until  1862,  but  they  were  not 
jiermitted  to  own  real  estate.  Though  on  May  24, 
1862,  they  were  granted  full  rights,  in  recent  years 
restrictive  measures  have  been  revived. 

II.  Legislation  Concerning  Religions  and  Communal 
Organizations:  Within  tlie  Pale,  Jews  may  have  one 
bet  ha-midrash  to  every  thirty  dwellings  and  one  syn- 
agogue to  every  eighty.  Without  the  Pale,  a  permit 
to  establish  a  bet  ha-midrash  or  a  synagogue  must 
first  be  obtained  from  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
(Dec.  25, 1867).  Regular  attendants  at  a  synagogue 
constitute  a  praying  community  and  may  elect  their 
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own  ecclesiastic  government,  which  consists  of  one 
man  learned  in  the  ritual,  an  elder,  and  a  treas- 
urer, the  local  rabbis  being  ex-ollicio  members. 
Jews  in  every  locality  are  organized  into  a  ta.\- 
able  community,  which  may  elect  its  own  tax- 
collector  and  assistants,  the  latter  being  also  as- 
sessors. 

In  1842  a  Jewish  commission  was  appointed  to 
solve  certain  religious  problems.  From  this  was 
developed  a  rabbinical  commission  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  (June  24, 
1848);  its  purpose  was  to  sanction  by  religious  au- 
thority reforms  contemplated  by  the  governm<Mit. 
Sessions  of  the  commission  were  held  in  1852,  18.57, 
1861,  1879,  and  IS'.KS. 

III.  Legislation  Regarding  the  Pale  of  Settlement : 
For  conditions  within  the  Pale  see  P,\le  of  Settle- 

51  EXT. 

As  regards  Jews  without  the  Pale,  i.e.,  those  en- 
joying the  right  to  live  in  isolated  localities,  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  was  enacted:  (1)  Only  those  Jews 
who  had  been  registered  prior  to  April  18,  1835, 
were  permitted  to  resiile  in  Courland  and  in  the 
suburb  Slilok  Lievland.  (2)  In  Nikolaiefand  Scbas- 
topol  Jews  were  granted  residential  rights  on  Dec. 
23,  1791.  but  were  expelled  Xov.  20.  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  governor-geueral's  intercession.  In 
1859  it  was  again  found  u.seful  to  grant  them  per- 
manent residence  in  those  cities.  (3)  In  the  city  of 
Kiev,  on  June  23,  1794,  Jews  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  business;  they  were  expelled  in  1827,  but 
on  Dec.  11,  1861,  Jews  of  the  lirst  and  the  sec- 
ond mercantile  gilds  (at  present  the  permission 
is  extended  onl3-  to  those  of  the  lirst  gild)  were 
granted  permanent  residence  in  the  districts  of 
Lybedskaya  and  Ploskaj-a.  (4)  By  the  Senate  deci- 
sions of  1888  the  native  mountain  Jews  of  the  Cau- 
casus enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  native  Caucasians 
(No.  10).  (5)  In  Turkestan  the  name  "native,"  ac- 
cording to  article  262  of  the  Turkestan  Code,  ap- 
plies also  to  old  Jewish  .settlers  and  their  progeny 
(May  23,  1889).  (6)  In  Siberia,  Jewish  agricultunil 
colonies  were  established  at  Tobolsk  and  Omsk  in 
1835.  Emigration  thither  was  stopped  in  1857,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  diminish  the  number  of 
Jews  there.  At  present  domicil  in  Siberia  is  permit- 
ted tolianishcd  .Jewish  settlers  and  lliiirehildren. 

IV.  Legislation  Concerning  Temporary  Sojourn  ;  The 
following  classes  of  Jews  may  remain  temporarily 
outside  the  Pale:  heirs,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
legacies;  litigants  before  the  courts  of  justice;  mer- 
chants ;  and  bidders  on  contracts.  These  may  remain 
six  weeks,  with  a  possilile  extension  to  two  months. 
Carriers  are  allowed  two  weeks;  a  merchant  of  the 
first  gild,  six  months;  one  of  the  second  gild,  two 
months;  and  learned  Jews  attached  to  the  staffs  of 
the  governors,  during  their  term  of  service.  Those 
having  no  rights  are  deported. 

V.  Legislation  Concerning  the  Eight  to  Acquire  or 
Lease  Property  :  During  the  nineteenth  century  tlie 
Russian  government,  wishing  to  interest  the  Jews 
iu  agriculture,  issued  various  rules  to  facilitate  their 
acquisition  or  renting  of  land.  This  encouragement 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Wherever 
they  were  allowed  permanent  residence  Jews  could 
acquire  all  kinds  of  realty,  except  inhabited  estates. 


At  present  (1905),  however,  they  are  forbidden  to 
acquire,  hold  under  mortgage,  or  lease  realtj-  in  any 
of  thefollowing  localities:  (1)  Outside  the  ciliesand 
towns  uitliin  the  Pale.  (2)  In  nine  of  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Pale.  (3)  On  a  strij)  50  verstswide 
along  the  western  border,  when  not  registered  there. 
(4)  In  the  luovinces  of  Courland,  Donarmy,  Fin- 
lainl,  Kuban,  Lievland,  Akmolinsk,  Semipalatinsk, 
Semirechinsk,  Tirck.  and  I'ral. 

VI.  Legislation  Concerning  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Eights:  Jews  within  the  Pale  may  join  mercantile 
gilds  and  engage  unrestrictedly  in  business  and 
manufactures.  Jewish  artisans  and  laborers  nniy 
join  trade  corporations  C'tzekh  ")  even  outside  the 
Pale;  within  the  Pale,  Jews  form  their  own  corpora- 
tions (Rules,  1852).  First-gild  merchants  in  the  Pale 
may  import  or  export  goods  thidugh  Christians. 
Restrictions  imposed  on  manufacturers  may  be  re- 
moved by  government  purveyors  of  their  products. 

Jews,  where  allowed  temporary  residence,  may 
neither  sell  goods  at  home  nor  peddle  them,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  goods  or  of  deporta- 
tion of  the  person  offering  them  for  sale.  This  law 
is  now  applied  even  to  Jews  having  common  right 
of  residence  (Decisions,  Criminals  Cassations  De- 
[lartment  l\\,  {}.  ii,  -g\),  etc. 

VII.  Legislation  Concerning  Education :  (1)  Geiierid 
Iiisliliifioii.i.-  The  laws  of  Is:!.")  cxiires.sed  the  princi- 
ple that  Jewish  cliildren  might  be  received  into  all 
schools.  In  1886  and  1887  the  number  of  Jewish 
students  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  was 
restricted  within  the  Pale  to  10  per  cent,  elsewhere 
except  iu  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  5  per  cent, 
and  in  those  cities  to  3  per  cent.  To  some  schools 
Jews  are  not  admitted.  (2)  Ooi-enime/it  Schouhfor 
Jeirs :  On  Nov.  13.  1844,  a  decree  ordered  the  es- 
tablishment of  primary  and  secondary  schools  for 
Jewish  children,  and  rabbiidcal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers  and  rabbis.  On  March  16.  1873, 
it  was  decreed  that:  (<()  tlie  rabbinical  schools  iu 
AVilna  and  Jitomir  be  changed  into  institutes  for 
Jewish  teachers;  (h)  the  granunar  schools  be  closed; 
{!•)  the  Jewish  primary  schools  be  retained  only  where 
the  number  of  general  schools  was  insutlicient.  At 
present  only  the  teachers'  institute  in  Wilna  and  a 
few  primary  schools  remain.  (3)  Pn'nite  &-/iools: 
In  1856  rules  were  issued  for  the  supervision  of  the 
private  education  of  Jewish  children.  Teachers 
were  compelled  to  procure  certificates,  and  were  re- 
stricted as  to  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Since  1893  teachers'  certificates  have  been  issued  for 
one  year  only,  for  a  fee<if  from  one  to  three  dollars. 

VIII.  Legislation  Concerning  the  Eight  to  Hold  Office : 
(1)  ,'>liite  Sn-ii-t  :  In  ls35  the  state  service  wasniu-n 
to  Je\\  s  without  the  Pale  holding  the  doctor's  degree 
and  possessing  a  testimonial  from  the  minister  of 
education  and  a  ]iermit  from  the  czar.  To  these 
were  added  in  1886  and  1838  Jews  living  within  the 
Pale  who  held  similar  credentials,  ami  on  Nov.  28, 
1861,  all  Jews  with  academic  degrees  were  included, 
without  restriction  of  residence.  These  privileges 
were  extended  in  1865.  1866.  and  1867.  somewhat 
restrictedly,  to  physicians  not  having  academic  titles. 
At  present  the  rights  above  mentioned  are  prac- 
tically void.  In  1882  the  number  of  Jewish  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  in  the  army  was  limited  to  5  per 
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cent.  (2)  Communal  Serticf :  (a)  In  the  ante-re- 
form institutions.  Jewish  municipal  representa- 
tivi's,  limited  toone-llilrilof  tlu' council,  were  elected 
(18:!9)  by  their  respective  communities.  Jews  are 
(■lii;ilile  to  no  other  municipal  offices.  (A)  In  the 
new  institutions(.Ian.  1.  l.%4).  The  Jewish  elective 
ri^'hls.  which  at  lirst  were  unrestricted,  were  sus- 
pended on  June  12.  1890,  and  regulations  ordering 
the  pri'paration  of  a  list  of  eligible  Jews  from  which 
the  couiicilmen  might  elect  a  number  (not  exceeding 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  council)  to  the  chamber,  was 
8uhslitut<d  on  June  11.  1892.  (r)  As  jurors,  Jews 
are  elected  in  jiroportion  to  the  populition.  They 
may  not  be  foii'men,  nor  may  they  try  cases  of  in- 
frac-tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  (3)  In  tlic  Army: 
Jewish  privates  or  volunteers  may  not  be  granted 
commissions  nor  be  admitted  to  the  nnlitary  schools 
(1887).  They  may  not  direct  military  ban<ls,  nor  be 
assigned  to  quarantine,  frontier,  navy,  or  gendar- 
merie service,  nor  to  service  in  Warsaw  or  Caucasia. 

IX.  legislation  Concerning  the  Practise  of  Law : 
The  code  of  Nov.  20,  ls(i4,  jnits  no  liiuilation  on  the 
practise  of  law  by  the  Jews.  The  regulations  of 
Nov.  8,  1884.  amlApril  10,  1890,  make  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  attorneyship  dependent  on  a  permit 
from  the  minister  of  justice.  This,  however,  has 
never  been  graiitccl. 

X.  Legislation  Concerning  Military  Duty  :  Until  1827 
Jews,  instead  of  ])erforming  military  duty,  had  to 
pay  a  money -ta.x.  On  Aug.  26,  1827,  personal 
military  duty  on  the  part  of  Jews  was  introduced, 
the  ages  of  recruits  heing  from  twelve  ;lo  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  rale  ten  from  each  thousand 
males  per  annum  (at  this  time  the  non-Jewish  rate 
was  seven  per  thousand  every  second  year).  On 
Aug.  26,  1856,  Jews  were  granted  equal  rights  with 
other  citizens  as  regards  military  duty.  The  mili- 
tary code  of  Jan.  1,  1864,  contains  no  special  rules 
for  Jews.  Later,  orders  were  issued  (Feb.  3,  1876) 
that  unfit  recruits  be  replaced  by  their  healthy 
coreligionists;  (May  9,  1878)  that  any  shortage  in  a 
jirecinct  be  supplied  by  thedraftingof  thosee.xempt 
from  duly  in  such  precinct ;  and  (April  12,  1886) 
that  the  transfer  of  Jews  from  one  recruiting  pre- 
cinct to  another  be  restricted.  The  family  of  a  Jew 
who  evaded  service  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  300  rubles, 
and  a  rewardof  TiOriibles  was  offered  for  his  capture. 
The  number  of  Jewish  recruits  drafted  during  the 
period  embraced  within  the  years  1874  to  1892  (ex- 
cepting 1883,  for  which  no  reliable  figures  are  ob- 
tainable) was  173.434. 

XI.  Legislation  Concerning  the  Jewish  Oath  :  The 
chief  ]>eculiarity  of  the  Jewish  oath  is  that  it  implies 
distrust  of  the  jiersou  who  is  taking  it  and  assumes 
that  he  will  swear  falsely.  The  person  swears  that 
he  will  testify  or  act  not  with  mental  reservation 
nor  according  to  any  secret  meaning  of  the  oath 
taken,  but  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  those 
administering  it.  Imprecations  and  renunciations 
of  the  Jewish  faith  in  case  the  oath  is  violated  are 
eliminated  from  the  oath  as  at  present  administered. 

II.  «.  .  M.  Mv. 

XII.  Legislation  Concerning  Special  Taxation :  The 
Diitiblr  T'i.r :  I!y  tlir  decree  of  1794  Ihe  Ji'ws  were 
ordered  to  pay  double  ta.ves  for  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  handicrafts  or  commercial  enterprises. 


Those  already  engaged  in  such  enterprises  were 
given  the  alternative  of  leaving  Kussi.i  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years,  during  which  period,  how- 
ever, the  dovible  taxes  on  their  respective  occupa- 
tions were  to  be  paid.  In  1799,  when  the  Jews  of 
Courland  were  granted  the  right  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, this  decree  was  reallirmed,  but  modified  in 
favor  of  those  of  the  Courland  Jews  who  were  too 
poor  to  pay  the  double  tax  for  three  years,  and  they 
were  immediately  sent  across  the  frontier.  In  1800 
this  modification  was  abolished,  and  persons  too 
poor  to  p.ay  the  double  tax  were  to  set  to  work  in 
the  government  smelting-works. 

Tlu!  d<nible  tax  was  retained  in  the  regulations 
of  1804,  exceptions  being  made  in  favor  of  Jewish 
farmers,  factory-hands,  and  artisans.  At  this  time 
the  government  promised  to  take  proper  measures 
to  place  the  Jews  on  the  same  level  as  other  subjects, 
"when  all  the  Jews  engaged  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  will  show  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  diligence."  This  tax  was  imposed  on  both 
sexes  and  thus  made  more  burdensome. 

After  1818  a  decree  was  jn'omulgated  which  de- 
clared that  "on  account  of  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews"  they  should  be  required  to  pay 
only  a  single  tax  ;  but  the  government  took  harsh 
measures  in  the  collection  of  arrears.  Thus,  in  1830. 
in  order  to  collect  them  in  the  governments  of  Minsk, 
Grodno,  Wilna,  and  Podolia,  the  Jews  were  im- 
pressed into  military  service  with  the  provision  that 
each  community  furnishing  recruits  shcndd  be  cred- 
ited with  1,000  rubles  for  every  recr\iit  over  twenty 
years  old  and  with  IJOO  rubles  for  every  recruit  under 
that  age.  This  regidatiou  was  abolished  in  the 
same  year,  revived  in  18.51,  and  finally  abolished  in 
1857. 

Another  measure,  passed  in  1831,  called  fnr  an 
additional  payment  by  Jewish  merchants  whenever 
the  amount  paid  by  their  Jewish  townspeople  was 
insuflicient.     This  was  abolished  in  1856. 

A  third  measure,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  tax  deficiencies  and  also  to  supply  funds 
for  the  education  of  the  Jewish  j'outli,  originated 
the  basket-tax,  the  candle-tax,  the  tax  on  Jewish 
garments,  and  the  tax  on  Jewish  printing  establisli- 
ments.  For  details  of  the  B.\sket-T.\x  see  Jkw. 
Encyc.  ii.  578b. 

The  Ciindk-Tax :  This  tax  is  collected  on  candles 
lighted  by  Jewesses  on  Saturday  night.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1844  and  was  intended  exclusively  for 
the  support  of  Jewish  schools.  It  was  at  first  sub- 
ject to  lease,  but  as  this  led  to  abuses  the  following 
regulations  were  formulated  in  1851,  to  be  in  force 
for  a  period  of  three  years:  (1)  The  total  amount  to 
be  levied  by  candle- tax  was  230, 000  rubles.  This  was 
to  be  collected  for  three  years  beginning  with  1853. 
(2)  Tills  amount  was  to  be  apportioned  annually  by 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  (3)  Each  community 
was  to  subdivide  its  pro  rata  tax.  (4)  Each  com- 
munity was  to  be  responsible  for  collecting  its 
proper  share.  (5)  The  tax  was  to  be  collected  by 
the  elders  and  their  assistants,  and  was  to  be  re- 
mitted to  the  city  councils.  (6)  The  elders,  their 
assistants,  the  members  of  the  city  councils,  etc.. 
were  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  government  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  duties.     (7)  The  ministry  of 
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public  instruction  was  to  inform  the  ministry  of  tlie 
interior  annually  of  the  amount  of  the  cantUe-tax 
fund  duo  from  the  various  communities.  (8)  The 
dates  when  tlie  taxes  should  he  remitted  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  common  consent  of  the  two  minis- 
tries. (9)  The  ministry  of  the  interior  was  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  affecting 
the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  issued  Dec.  24,  1858, 
these  rules  are  still  in  force. 

TItc  T((x  on  Jeirish  Garments:  For  the  legislation 
on  Jewish  garments  see  the  article  Costume. 

The  Tdx  on  Jeirish  Priiitiny  Establishments:  In 
1845  the  urinting  of  Jewish  books  was  confined  to 
two  printing-houses;  the  privilege  f>f  printing  was 
sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  among 
Jews  in  good  standing.  Moreover,  a  duty  not  to 
exceed  1|  kopeks  per  printed  sheet  was  imposed  on 
Jewish  books  brought  from  abroad,  exception  being 
made  in  favor  of  those  treating  scientific  subjects  or 
relating  to  the  study  of  languages.  As  a  result  of 
this  tax  the  prices  of  books  rose  beyond  the  means 
of  the  Jewish  masses.  The  attention  of  Alexander 
n.  having  been  directed  to  this  matter,  he  ordered 
by  a  decree  dated  July  1,  1863,  that  the  Jews  should 
be  permitted  to  open  establishments  for  the  printing 
of  Jewish  books  exclusively,  (1)  in  all  places  where 
Jews  were  permitted  to  reside,  and  wherever  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  miglit  find  it  possible 
and  convenient  to  have  sjjecial  Jewish  censors,  and 
(2)  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  books  to  be  sold  to  Jews 
who  enjoyed  the  right  of  residence  in  the  capital. 
These  printing  establishments  were  taxed  to  support 
the  Jewish  schools — ~0  rubles  for  each  liand-press: 
120  rubles  for  each  small  power  printing-press;  and 
240  rubles  for  each  large  power  printing-press. 

BiBLiooRAPHY :  Sistcmaticheshi  Ukazatcl  LiteraturynTev- 
re  ueil'h  no  Rmnkitm  Ymyke  s  nnS-lSS!),  St.  Petersburg,  1893 ; 
v.  O.  Levanda  Polny.  ( 7irnMn?/f/?r/)r.v/i  i  Sltnrnih  Zakonnv  i 
Polozheiii,  K(i--<ii!f)(sh(]ul,lis}lii  Yi  i-iiiiiviit  l^l<tz)it}ii  Cziir- 
ya  Alexfija  Milihailfn'ithd  ihi  Is:.:  timUi;  K.  L<'\'iii,  Svud 
Uziihontni  n  Yfrriiiitiji  s  liuzii'i^iu  uiynuu^st.  I'l'ItTshurp, 
1W4;  Prince  N.  N.  (ioiitzyii,  Isl,iii,i  lius.<l,iifi  /.iikminitnld- 
stvit  M  Y<  rn  iiiikft,  vi'l.i.,  i/-.  isst;;  SA>.  tiradi-vski,  Tiinjtn'iffn 
i  DrtHjiti'i  l*ntva  Yirriitcr  v  Ii".^sU,  ill.  Issti;  V.  N.Nikitin, 
Y>.i'ii!fi  Z' M»?( *///*7/2i/.  ill.  1SS7 ;  1.  (;.  (iishauski,  liussknifc 
Zal.iiiiiiilnlrlstCii  (I  Yrvri)iiih)i.  ih.  1S77 ;  iiieni.  Yrvinv 
Iliis-ii,  111.  ISTT;  M.  I.  Mysh. /i'»;,-<ii-<«/.«(iv.  K Hu.^skim  Znko- 
imm  1)  Ytvti  unh}i,U'A^'.i2;  Iieiiiidnv  Saii-Dnruitn,  Yeniiski 
Yiipri's  V  H<:snii.  ih.  tw;;  .11. 1..  I'l-sk.iv.sky.  ii'i./vunij/i  .\idn- 
Tdzunniciiiiii- :  Yirn:i.-<ki  l'o;i/(i.s,  Yevn  Mirtiraiia  Ititoria  i 
Yrsli  !<iri  iiiii  I'ul  Hiizniislii  ni}iu,iii'K9l;  Mysh,  Ruknvml- 
stvii  K  llusshitn  Zakiinam  o  Ycvreyakh,  2d  ed.,  p.  4.33,  St. 
Petersburg,  ISBS. 
H.  R.  J.    G.    L. 

The  Jew  in  Russian  Literature :  The  ear- 
liest treatment  of  the  Jew  in  Pussian  literature  is  an 
abstract  one,  the  conception  of  his  character  being 
founded  on  the  ancient  Church  enmity.  This  con- 
ception gives  place  but  very  gradually  to  a  tolerant 
attitude  inspired  by  broader  knowledge.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  certain  relations  with  the 
Jews  were  maintained  by  ancient  JIoscow,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  the  eightcentli  century  Uussia  included 
among  its  subjects  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews, 
all  the  references  to  the  Jews  in  Russian  literature 
up  to  tlie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
marked  by  intolerance  and  deep  ignorance.  The 
oldest  literature,  which  is  religious  and  polemical  in 
character,  is  directed  not  so  much  against  men  as 
against  religion ;  its  purpose  is  to  show  the  supe- 


riority of  the  New  Testament  "grace"  to  the  Old 
Testament  "Law,"  and  to  expo.se  from  the  dogmatic 
standpoint  the  teachings  of  tlu;  Jeivish  religion. 

The  supposed   social   and  ethical   faults  of  the 
Jews,  brought   to  the  front  by  medieval  Europe, 
are  scarcely  touched  upon.     Ancient  Muscovy  oc- 
casionally expelled  or  slaughtered  its  Jews,  not  be- 
cause they  were  usurers,  nor  because  they  exploited 
the  population,  but  on  the  ground  that  their  anccs 
tors  crucified  Jesus.     This  circumstance  determined 
the  point  of  view  of  the  literature,  in  which,  until 
its  renaissance  in  the  first  half  of  the 
First         nineteenth  centuiy,  references  to  the 
Attempts.    Jews  are  exceedingly   rare.     It   was 
only  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.,  when 
questions  of  Jewish  life  called  with  particular  insist- 
ence for  the  attention  of  the  government,  that  Rus- 
sian literature  first  created  Jewish  types  and  found 
an  expression  for  its  conception  of  the  Jews. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  first  attempts 
to  portray  the  Jews  were  made  by  the  greatest  of 
contemporary  writers,  the  descriptions  do  not  indi- 
cate an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Jewish  life;  they 
merely  reproduce  commonplace  types,  partly  carica- 
tures and  partly  repulsive  monstrosities.  Such  are 
the  detestable  poisoner  in  Pushkin's  "Skupoi  Ryt- 
zar";  the  Jewish  traitor  and  coward  in  the"Taras 
Bulba,"  by  Gogol;  the  professional  Jewish  spy  in 
young  Lermontof's  poem,  "Sashka."  Later  on,  in 
a  story  entitled  "Zhid,"  by  the  tolerant  Turgenef, 
there  occurs  an  even  more  disgusting  and  impossible 
Jewish  spy,  who  barters  his  own  daughter.  Eco- 
nomic and  periodical  literature,  hampered  by  the 
censorship  and  hardly  able  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence, paid  no  attention  to  the  Jews.  But  new 
tendencies  were  already  discernible,  and  the  great 
teacher  of  an  entire  generation  of  Russian  human- 
ists, the  cultured  Granovski,  declared  from  his  chair 
in  the  rniversity  of  Moscow:  "Two  thousand 
years  of  cruel  suffering  and  affliction  have  erased  at 
last  the  blood}-  boundary-line  separating  the  Jews 
from  humanity.  The  honor  of  this  reconciliation, 
which  is  becoming  firmer  from  day  to  da}',  belongs 
to  our  age.  The  civic  status  of  tlie  Jews  is  now 
established  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  and 
even  in  the  backward  countries  their  condition  is 
improved,  if  not  by  law,  then  by  enlightenment." 

At  the  outset  of  the  civic  regeneration  of  Russia, 
the  Russian  Liberals  readily  agreed  that  it  was 
merely  necessary  for  the  Jews  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  national  culture  in  order  to  remove  entirely 
the  last  traces  of  tlie  ancient  enmity.  No  one  sus- 
pected at  that  time  that  fur  the  proper  solution  of 
the  Jewish  cpiestion  it  would  be  necessary  to  en 
lighten,  not  the  Jews,  but  the  nations  surrounding 
them.  Then  came  the  epoch  of  the  "  great  reforms  " 
of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  With  irresistible  force 
young  Russia  abolished  her  previous  injustice  and 
resigned  lier  traditional  prejudices.  The  Jews,  who 
had  freed  themselves  of  the  faults  jiroduced  by 
centuries  of  slavery  and  had  surrendered  everything 
which  isolated  them  from  the  great  Russian  family, 
were  entitled  in  the  near  future  to  become  its  full- 
fledged  members.  A  jirotest  signed  by  all  the 
prominent  writers  was  made  against  the  use  of  the 
word  "Zhid."     In  Russian  literature  itself  the  Jew- 
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ish  question  lm<l  no  sopiirate  place;  it  appeared 
there  only  as  a  portion  of  a  greater  question  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  regeneration  of  Russian 
life  and  Russian  goveriunent.  There  was  no  bellig- 
erent anti-Semitism.  The  weak  and  infrequent  at- 
tacks of  the  ol)scurantists  were  met  by  the  recently 
founded  .lewish  journals. 

Worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  is  the  activity 
of  the  pedagogue  and  surgeon  N.  I.  Pirogov.     To 
the  traditional  ill-will  exhibited  toward  the  Jews  he 
oppo.sed  clear  and  convincing  proofs  of  their  worth 
founded  on  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  life 
of  the  Jewish  masses  in  Southwest  Russia.     In  the 
main,  however,  Russian  literature  still  showed  but 
a  slight  and  superticial  knowledge  of  the  economic 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  Jews.     This 
Alexander    fact  was  realized,  but  there  was  no 
II.  one   with  the  ability  to   remove   the 

reproach.  In  the  early  seventies  the 
mouthpiece  of  young  and  cultured  Russia,  the 
monthly  "Otechestvenyya  Zapiski,"  began  to  pub- 
lish Grigori  Rogrov's  "Zapiski  Yevreya,"  a  story 
of  Russian-Jewish  life.  It  acquainted  educated 
Russian  society  with  a  world  new  to  it,  so  near  and 
yet  so  strange.  The  novel  had  a  greater  success 
in  Jewish  than  in  Russian  circles.  In  18.1.5  there 
appeared  in  "Russki  V^vestuik"  O.  Rabinovich's 
"  Shtrafnoi,"  In  "  Yevreskaya  Biblioteka  "  Levaiula 
first  published  his  artistic  sketches  of  the  life  of  Rus- 
sian Polish  Jews  and  of  the  kahal  of  the  sixties  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  entire  Ru.;sian  litera- 
ture of  the  seventies  is  stamped  by  a  careless  in- 
difTerence  toward  the  .Jews. 

In  this  e])ochof  "great  reforms,"  inspired  by  gen- 
eral political  and  progressive  ideals,  the  Jews  had 
no  active  enemies,  neither  had  they  real  friends. 
They  were  not  known,  nor  was  it  regarded  as  nee- 
essjiry  to  know  them.  But  a  change  was  soon 
brought  about.  The  declining  prosperity  of  the 
peasantry  led  to  a  search  for  the  cause  of  its  pov- 
erty, unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs.  The  petty  oflicials  readily  found  it  in  the 
activity  of  tlie  village  Jews.  Jlore  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, gifted,  and  temperate,  they  crowded  out 
the  unstable  representatives  of  the  corrupt  landlord 
class  from  the  various  spheres  of  free  labor.  The 
part  played  by  Jews  in  revolutionary  movements 
was  found  to  be  considerable.  The  war  with  Tur- 
key easily  infected  superficially  cultured  Russian 
society  with  coarse  nationalism.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  an  outbreak  of  anti-Semitism,  always  near 
the  surface  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Its  strongest  exponent  among  the  prominent  writers 
was  Dostoyevski,  who  saw  in  the  .lews  only  the  most 
modi'rn  vehicles  of  those  liberal  ideas  which  lie  had 
constantly  fought  against.  With  the  ingenuity 
characteristic  of  him.  he  advocated  the  granting  to 
the  Jews  of  full  rights,  on  condition,  however,  that 
this  political  eriiiality  should  not  make  them  stronger 
than  the  native  population — a  condition  which  de- 
prived hissuggestion  of  any  significance.  The  anti- 
Russian  activity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  several 
lawsuits  with  Jewish  military  contractors  afforded 
considerable  material  for  the  agitators.  The  Rus- 
sian press  found  a  demand  for  anti-Semitism  which 
it  actively  supplied. 


To  this  period  belong  the  first  success  of  the 
newspaper  "Novoye  Vreniya"  and  the  begiiiiiiiigof 
the  active  and  successful  anti  Jewish 
The  "No-  propaganda  which  this  intlueiiliul 
voye  pajier  has  been  carrying  on  for  more 
Vremya."  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
joined  by  others  less  widely  circulated  : 
the  " Novorossiski  Telegraph,"  published  by  O/.nii- 
dov  in  (Ides.sa;  the  "  Kievlyanim."  pulilished  liy 
Piklino  in  Kiev;  and  the  insignificant  "Luch."  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  terrible  violence  of  the  South- 
Russian  "  pogroniy  "  (riots)  and  the  reactionary  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  placc<I  the  Liberal  press  at  a  dis- 
ailvantage;  lack  of  familiarity  with  Jewish  life  was 
always  one  of  its  failings.  It  could  not  at  once 
assume  a  definite  attitude  toward  this  important 
(picstion.  and  protest  with  proper  firmness  and  force 
against  the  tragedy  of  the  annihilation  of  an  en- 
tire people.  It  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
guard  the  nation  against  the  discretionary  measures 
of  the  government;  but  in  this  case  common  sense 
showed  that  no  policj-  could  be  suggested  other 
than  a  physical  struggle  of  the  authorities  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews  against  the  turbulent  masses. 

Still  more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  Jewish 
populace  appeared  to  the  Russian  Liberals  not  as 
an  industrial  people,  but  exclusively  as  petty  bour- 
geois. Being  accustomed  to  trust  in  popularopinicm 
and  await  the  solution  of  political  questions  by  con- 
temporary popular  movements,  a  portion  of  the 
Russian  Radicals  was  not  loath  to  see  in  the  Jewish 
pogromy  the  beginning  of  such  a  popular  move- 
ment; nor  was  it  entirely  free  from  the  belief  thit 
the  pogromy  were  violent  attempts  of  the  masses  to 
throw  off  the  burdens  of  exploitation.  For  this 
reason  the  protests  of  the  Russian  writers  against 
the  pogromy  were,  if  not  evasive,  at  least  not  sufli- 
ciently  courageous  and  sincere.  The  forceful  ex- 
ception was  the  voice  of  the  great  Russian  satirist 
and  journalist  Saltykov-Shchedrin.  lu  an  article 
entitled  "Yulskoye  Vyeyaniye,"  published  in  the 
most  influential  of  the  Russian  progressive  papers, 
cjlitx'd  by  himself,  he  expressed  with  splendid  pas- 
sion and  pathos  the  deep  significance  and  tragedy  of 
thesutTeringof  the  Jews  and  the  absurdity  of  the  ac- 
cusations directed  against  them.  With  his  custom- 
ary penetration  he  described  the  real  cause  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  the  soil  on  which  it  had  developed, 
appealing  to  his  readers  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted at  first  hand  with  Jewish  life.  When  the 
single  appeal  of  Saltykov  was  sounded  it  was  as 
from  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  entire  reign  of  Alexander  III.  was  an  epoch 
of  anti-Semitic  orgies,  in  the  press,  in  society,  and 
above  all  in  government  circles.     Enactments  di- 
rected not  only  against  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
.lews,  but  also   against   their   participation   in  the 
blessings  of  culture,  followed  one  another  rajiidly. 
The  bringing  of  accusations  against  the  Jews  in  the 
anti-Semitic  press  w  as  systematized.    The  "  Novoye 
Vremya."  with   its   satellites,  among 
Alexander    which  the  •' Nablyudatel."  edited  by 
III.  Pjatkovski.   was   preeminent   in   un- 

restrained attacks,  stopped  at  nothing, 
not  even  at  methodicall}'  persistent  accusations  of 
ritual  murder.     This  met  with  but  feeble  resistance. 
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Reactiouary  feeling  dominated  not  onlj'  the  govern- 
ment, but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kiissian 
people,  and  the  refutations  of  the  historian  of  the 
Jews,  S.  A.  Bershadski,  of  the  statesman  Demidov, 
and  of  the  journalists  Chicherin  and  K.  K.  Arscnyev 
were  without  avail. 

Some  time  afterward  the  attention  of  society  was 
attracled  by  the  attempts  of  two  really  influential 
writers  to  defend  the  Jews.  The  attitude  of  the 
philosopher  V.  S.  Solovyev  and  of  the  writer  V. 
G.  Korolenko  was  the  more  valuable  because  it  was 
not  inspired  by  mere  pity,  but  by  the  evident  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  the  suppression  of  anti- 
Semitism  is  of  great  importance  not  onlj-  for  the 
Jews,  but  also  for  the  Christians.  For  Solovyev 
the  Jewish  question  was  a  Christian  one — namely, 
that  of  Christianizing  the  Aryan  world,  hitherto 
Christian  only  in  name.  A  deeply  religious  thinker 
and  a  Hebrew  scholar,  he  energetically  rehabilitated 
the  Talmud  and  personally  endeavored 
The  J'ewish  wherever  possible  to  influence  the 
ftuestion  a  representatives  of  .society  and  govern- 
Christian  ment.  The  humanitarian  champion  of 
Question,  everything  outlawed  and  oppres.sed  in 
Russia,  Korolenko  attempted  to  in- 
fluence Russian  societj-  not  only  by  the  artistic  types 
in  his  excellent  stories,  but  also  by  articles  on  current 
questions  and  by  enthusiastic  participation  in  every 
social  undertaking  aiming  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Jews.  In  his  "Yom  Kippur"  he  showed 
that  even  when  seen  through  an  anti-Semitic  lens 
the  average  Jew,  with  all  his  faults,  is  better  than 
the  native  Russian  "Kulak"  who  exploits  the  village 
population.  "Skazanye  o-Florye-Rimlyaninye," 
transporting  the  reader  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
sway  over  the  Holy  Land,  depicts  in  living  and  at- 
tractive colors  the  types  of  Jewish  youth  who  would 
not  wait  to  conquer  by  submission.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  author  to  reply  in  this  story  to  Tolstoi's 
theory  of  non-resistance  to  evil,  but  the  "Skazanye," 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  could  have  been  taken  also 
as  an  appeal  to  their  national  consciousness.  Two 
voluminous,  coarsely  anti-Semitic  novels  that  ap- 
peared at  tills  time — "TiomnyPut,"  by  Kot-Mur- 
lyka,  and  "Tma  Yegipetskaya,"  by  Vsevolod  Kres- 
tovski — met  with  no  success. 

Anton  Chekhov,  also,  a  native  of  South  Russia, 
devoted  some  time  and  attention  to  the  Jews. 
Highly  talented,  but  with  insufficiently  developed 
social  temperament,  he  modified  his  attitude  toward 
the  Jews  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  his  social 
sympathies.  At  first  a  collaborator  ou  humorous 
papers,  he  did  not  fall  far  short  of  clownish  raillery. 
After  he  had  become  connected  with  the  "Novoye 
Vremya"  lie  presented,  in  two  stories  entitled 
"  Perakati-Pole  "  and  "Tino,"  several  more  passable 
though  somewhat  negative  Jewish  types;  and 
finally,  in  his  "Step  "  (a  story) and  "Ivanov  "  (a com- 
edy), published  in  the  Liberal  "Syeveruy  Vyestnik," 
he  showed  that  he  had  had  direct  acquaintance  with 
the  Jews  and  was  capable  of  working  his  impres- 
sions into  lifelike  images.  But  the  general  atti- 
tude of  Russian  literature  at  that  time  toward  the 
Jews  may  be  described  as  indefinite.  Although  ag- 
gressive and  defensive  tendencies  were  distinctly 
observable,  neither  were  characlerized   by  what  is 


most  important,  namely,  insight  into  the  e.ssent*  of 
Jewish  life,  a  clear  un<lerstanding  thereof,  and  the 
ability  to  e.vpress  this  understanding  to  others.  New 
restrictive  enactments  were  met  .simplj'  by  objec- 
tions— logical  and  sensible,  it  is  true — on  the  part 
of  the  Liberal  pres.s,  while  the  violently  vindictive 
accusations  of  the  anti-Semites  were  answered  by  a 
few  stories  from  Ji'wish  life  which  showed  that  the 
Jews  also  were  human  beings  and  were  besides  for 
the  mo.st  part  jioor  and  sufl'ering — as  much  so  as 
their  supposed  victims. 

This  was  the  condition  in  which  Russian  literature 
was  found  by  the  social  movement  of  the  nineties 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  reactionary  policy 
of  the  goveriHuent  became  unbearable,  even  for  the 
patient  Rus.sian  society.  The  most  acute  expression 
of  this  reaction  was  the  attitude  of  tlie  government 
and  its  press  toward  the  Jews.  Naturally  this  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  progressive  Russian  ele- 
ments, and  the  enlistment  of  their  sympathies  was 
favored  by  the  evidences  of  a  growing  consciousness 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,who,  ceas- 
ing to  regard  tlieir  interests  as  identical  with  those 
of  general  Russian  progress,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  specific  needs  of  their  own  people  and  began  to 
announce  them  boldly  and  persistently.  This  caused 
certain  modifications  in  the  attitude  of  Russian  lit- 
erature toward  the  .Jews.  Its  representatives  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  that  the  Jewish  question  called 
for  concentrated  attention,  that  they 
Importance  had  hitherto  sinned  by  their  inditTer- 

of  Solving  eiice,  and  that  they  liad  thereby  in- 
the  Jewish,  jured  their  own  cause.    They  realized, 

Question,  even  if  not  fully,  that  the  sulution  of 
the  Jewish  question  was  not  only  a 
portion  of  their  coming  victory,  but  that  in  fact  it 
was  a  preliminary  condition  of  that  victory;  and  the 
mere  number  of  active  participants  furnished  by  the 
.Tews  in  the  final  struggle  for  the  complete  liberation 
of  Russia  showed  that  their  emancipation  would  be 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  struggle.  Sketches  from  Jewish  life  are 
gradually  occupying  more  space  in  Russian  period- 
icals. The  misfortunes  of  the  Jews  are  meeting  with 
greater  sympathy  among  the  more  cultured  Russians 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofore.  Famine  among 
the  Bes.saral)ian  .lews  led  to  an  appeal  in  "  Po- 
moshch,"  a  literary  annual,  which  appeal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  prominent  Russian  writers. 

The  coarsely  anti-.Semitic  play  of  the  converted 
Jew  Litvin.  "  Kontrabandisty,"  was  received  with 
hisses  by  the  Russian  youth,  both  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces.  Finally,  the  tragedy  of  Kishinef 
brought  into  existence  an  entire  literature  of  indig- 
nant protests,  individual  and  collective,  from  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  Russian  letlers. 
Among  them  should  be  mentioned  JIaxim  Gorki, 
always  sympathetic  to  .Jewish  needs. 

After  the     who  gave  a  powerful  description  of 

Kishinef  the  Nijni-Novgorod  pogrom  of  18S2, 
Affair.  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  and 
who  after  the  Kishinef  horrors  raised 
a  passionate  protest  against  the  exemption  from 
punishment  of  the  moral  instigators  of  the  crime. 
The  romantically  exaggerated  figure  of  the  pitiable 
Ji  \v  in  Gorki's   "Artend    Kain "   should   be   noted 
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hero.  The  more  conscious  nttitiuio  of  tho  IJussian 
writers  toward  tlie  Jews  fonnil  wcnk  expression  in 
the  artistic  literature.  Among  its  most  prominent 
manif<'stations  inav  lie  noted  tho  stories  by  Maelitel: 
"Zhid."  by  Potapenko;  "  Itzck-Shmul  Biiliunt- 
shchik,"  by  OarinMiehailovski;  "Itzlui  i  Davidka," 
by  Yablonovski;  "Nukliini,"  by  Alexander  Novi- 
kov;  "Poslednvava  Povyest  Katzcnbogena,"  by 
Mcnshin  Yakubovich;  "Kobylka  v  Puti":  and 
others. 

The  Kussian  writers  are  seemingly  attempting  to 
share  with  their  readers  those  living  and  strong  im- 
liressioiis  which  they  themselves  receive  in  their 
infreiiueiit  meetings  with  the  Jews.  That  they 
are  thus  supplying  a  real  demand  is  proved  by  the 
success  which  has  been  gained  among  the  Rus- 
sian reading  public  by  writers  upon  Jewish  life. 
At  one  time  the  artistic  creations  of  the  Jewish 
belletrislic  writers  found  with  ditliculfy  a  place  in 
the  Russian  journals.  The  greatness  of  such  wri- 
ters as  I,evanda  jiassed  entirely  unnoticed  among 
Russian  readers,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  jieriodical  press  (in  Russian).  On  the  othc'r 
hand,  the  stories  of  Kogan-Xauuiov,  Khin,  Yush- 
kevitch,  Aiseuian,  and  Khotimski  found  a  place  in 
the  general  journals  and  considerable  success  in  .sej)- 
arate  editions. 

One  of  the  most  recent  Russian  productions  from 
Jewish  life  is  "Yevrei,"  by  Chirikov,  a  successful 
attempt  to  put  into  dramatic  setting  not  only  the 
<laily  life  but  also  the  spiritual  tendencies  of  con- 
temporary Russian  Jews.  This  attempt  is  quite 
characteristic  of  the  present-day  attitude  of  Russian 
Liberal  literature,  which  has  now  separated  itself 
from  the  old  abstract  conceptions  concerning  the 
Jews.  It  has  become  more  careful  and  svmpathctie 
toward  them.  It  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  old,  obscure  humanist  apology,  and  deseriljes 
various  groups  and  spiritual  types  among  the  Jews, 
though  to  an  insullicient  extent;  and  it  still  lacks, 
as  formerly,  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
life  and  an  understanding  of  Jewish  psj-chology. 
Russian  literature,  for  all  its  outward  nearness  to  the 
Jews,  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  penetrating 
into  this  but  slightly  explored  world,  and  in  spite  of 
the  significant  place  Jews  hold  in  Ifussian  life,  can 
not  show  to  the  present  day  a  single  production  from 
Jewish  life  equal  in  pathos  and  tolerance  to  Lcssing's 
"Nathan  the  Wise,"  in  power  of  description  to 
Gutzkov's  "Uriel  Acosta,"iu  insight  into  Jewish 
daily  life  to  the  works  of  Elizabeth  Ozheshko.  The 
Jews  have  not  yet  found  their  poet  in  Russian  liter- 
ature. 

ir.  u.  A.  Go. 

Municipal   Government :  'When  at  the  first 

partilii.n  dt  I'lilund  the  .Ii-ws  of  the  region  that  was 
ultimately  known  as  White  Russia  became  stdijects 
of  the  czarina,  they  were  all  registered  in  the  towns 
and  lu'ighboring  villages.  Hut  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  mass  of  the  Christian  luban  population, 
and  their  status  remained  the  same  as  when  they 
lived  in  Poland.  The  kahals  represented  the  Jews  in 
communal  affairs,  and  were  responsible  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  matteis  of  taxation;  as  a  result  the 
Jews  as  individmtls  were  isolated  from  the  civic 
and  social  life  of  their  neighbors.     But  in  1780  the 


Jews  were  given  the  right  to  register  in  merchant 
gilds,  and,  in  conse<)ueuce,  those  of  their  number 
who  had  not  the  capital  necessary  for  registration 
in  the  merchant  class,  and  who  were  also  deprived 
of  the  right  to  join  other  classes,  became  members 
of  the  townfolk  class.  In  this  way  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  poindation  was  included  in  its  entii('ty  in 
the  town  jiopulation  and  also  in  the  tradesman  and 
merchant  class,  and  formed  in  many  cities  a  quanti- 
tatively jiredominant  element. 

The  class  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing anil  commerce  at  that  time  exerted  a  donnnant 
intluenee  in  the  town  life  and  in  the  muincipal  gov- 
ernment, and  its  representatives  filled  positions  in 
the  magistracies  and  the  town  coimcils.  Having 
joined  the  merchants  and  townsmen,  the  White- 
Ru.ssian  Jews  became  subject  to  the  urban  class  in- 
stitutions (thus  lessening  the  influence  of  the  kalial), 
and  took  part  in  nuiniciiial  adnninstration.  The 
ukase  granting  this  right  was  issued  by  Cather- 
ine II.  in  1783.  The  Christians  of  White  Rus.sia, 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  Jews  excluded  from  social 
and  political  life  under  the  Polish  regime,  opposed 
their  election.  The  Jews  complained  to  the  em- 
press, and  the  Senate  decided  (178G)  that  Jews  and 
Christians  should  be  elected  to  nnmicipal  oflices  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Jews  and  Christians 
registered  in  the  municiiiality.  This  decision  was 
applied  also  to  other  governments  that  were  added, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  Russia  from  Poland. 

Nevertheless,  when  Russian  administration  was 
established  in  the  governments  of  Yolhynia  and  Po- 
dolia  the  governorof  these  provinces  prescribed  that 
the  number  of  Jews  serving  in  the  magistracies, 
which  according  to  law  were  compo.sed  of  two 
burgesses  and  four  aldermen,  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  total  number — more  exactly  that  only 
two  of  the  aldermen  miglit  be  Jews.  This  was  the 
lic'ginning  of  the  limitations  of  the  electoral  rights 
of  lh(^  Jews  in  Russia  as  a  whole. 

Under  Paul  1.,  on  account  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  municijial  administrations,  the  Jews  of  the 
governments  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia  were  elected 
to  the  magistracies  to  the  niunber  of  one-half  of  the 
entire  niunber  of  councilmen.  In  1802  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  these  provinces  requested  the  Senate  to  pre- 
scribe that  the  Jews  be  elected  to  the  city  councils 
only  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  entire  number 
of  councilors,  and  that  the  Christiatis  and  Jews  elect 
their  representatives  separately,  and  not  jointly  as 
had  been  the  custom  until  then.  The  Senate  not 
only  granted  tliisre(iuest,  but  also  extended  the  new 
regulation  to  all  the  governments  where  Jews  lived, 
even  though  no  complaints  had  been  made  of  the 
sn])poseilIy  injiirious  activity  of  the  Jews  in  the 
municipal  administrations  of  the  other  governments. 

The  positiou  of  the  Jews  in  the  Lithuanian  gov- 
ernments was  .somewhat  different.  In  1803  they 
were  granted  electoral  rights,  but  the  Christians  of 
several  towns  strongly  opjioSed  this  concession,  and 
it  was  consequently  revoked.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Jews  of  the  province  of  Byelostok  received  the 
right,  under  a  special  law,  to  become  members  of 
the  magistracies  without  any  limitation,  and  of  the 
city  councils  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  entire 
number  of  councilmen;  but  tor  some  unknown  rea- 
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son  tlu'y  were  subsequently  entirely  excluded  from 
the  magistracies,  and  in  some  cities  from  the  town 
councils  also. 

However,  all  these  limiting  regulations  were  local 
in  character.  Neither  the  Uegulations  (Polozheniye) 
of  lb04  nor  the  Code  of  Laws  of  1833  mentions  the 
limitations  in  question,  although  both  decree  that 
the  Jewish  representatives  shall  wear  German  or 
Polish  dress,  and  shall  know  one  of  three  languages: 
Russian,  Polish,  or  German. 

New  enactments  concerning  the  Jews  were  pro- 
mulgated in  1833,  and  one  of  them  contained  among 
others  the  following  provision:  "The  Jewish  town 
classes  may  take  part  in  the  elections  for  municipal 
oflices,  and  any  Jews  knowing  how  to  read  and  write 
Russian  may  be  elected  as  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, town  councils,  and  magistracies  under  the  same 
conditions  as  prevail  in  the  election  to  these  otflces 
of  persons  of  otiier  religious  beliefs."  In  this  man- 
ner all  of  the  limitations  then  in  force  were  to  be- 
come void.  The  enactment  was  energetically  op- 
posed by  Prince  Dolgoruki,  administrator  at  that 
time  of  the  governments  of  Lithuania,  White  Rus- 
sia, and  Minsk.  He  pointed  out,  among  other  mat- 
ters, "that  the  election  of  Jews  as  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  aldermen  and  as  city  mayors  would  hardly 
be  permissible  .since  the  president  is  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  courts,  and  the  city  mayor,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  municipality,  is  obliged  at 
the  opening  of  the  elections  ...  to  lead  the  towns- 
people to  cliurch  for  religious  service  and  is  then  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath";  and  that  in  general  "the 
election  of  Jews  even  as  members  of  city  magistra- 
cies and  town  councils  is  in  a  manner  inapjiropriate 
to  the  decorum  and  sacreduess  of  the  courts,  where 
not  infrequently  the  oath  is  taken  with  cross  and 
mirror;  moreover,  the  judges  should  be  drawn  from 
men  whose  integrity  and  uprightness  could  be 
guaranteed  at  least  by  the  morality  instilled  into 
them  by  education  and  religious  precepts." 

While  Prince  Dolgoruki's  representations  as  to 
the  limitation  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  Jews 
■were  being  considered  in  St.  Petersburg,  there  ap- 
peared an  independent  enactment  (1836)  limiting 
the  election  of  Jews  in  the  western  governments  to 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  municipal  officers. 
Following  this  came  a  new  law  (1839),  called  into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  representations  of  Prince 
Dolgoruki,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Jews  in 
any  western  government  might  be  represented  in 
municipal  organizations  to  the  extent  of  only  one- 
third  the  number  of  municipal  officers,  and  only 
Christians  might  act  as  cliairmen.  The  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  positions  of  borough  president, 
city  mayor,  etc.,  and  also  from  "municipal  positions 
which  eitlier  are  entirely  reserved  for  Christians,  or 
by  virtue  of  tlieir  duties  could  not  with  convenience 
and  propriet}'  be  entrusted  to  Jews."  Aside  from 
membership  in  town  councils  and  magistracies  the 
Jews  could  be  elected  only  as  aldermen,  as  deputies 
of  liouse  commissions,  and  to  various  other  insig- 
nificant  positions.  At  the  same  time  the  election  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  representatives  was  to  be 
carried  out  separately  by  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
This  law  led  to  even  greater  limitations  in  practical 
application.     The  circumstance   that,   contrary  to 


law,  the  Jews  were  excluded  from  participation  in 
elections  of  Christians  to  positions  reserved  for 
Christians  alone,  assumed  a  peculiar  significance, 
because  through  tliis  interpretation  of  the  law  the 
Jewish  population  was  deprived  of  any  influence  in 
the  election  of  higher  officials,  and  this  could  but 
have  an  evil  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  latter 
toward  the  Jews. 

In  this  manner  participation  by  Jews  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  municipal  government  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  law  of  1839,  and  yet, 
when  the  kaha!  was  abolished  in  1844,  these  institu- 
tions assumed  a  special  significance  for  the  Jews,  as 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  all 
matters  especially  affecting  the  Jews. 

The  law  of  1835,  which  placed  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians on  an  equality  in  electoral  rights,  was  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  l{ussia,  while 
the  subsequent  restrictive  laws  of  1836  and  1839 
were  valid  only  in  the  western  governments.  Never- 
theless, the  statement  that  the  laws  of  1836  and  of 
1839  were  intended  only  for  the  western  govern- 
ments was  omitted  from  the  code  of  laws  pulilishcd 
in  1842,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  this  that  the 
same  limitations  were  occasionally  to  be  noted  in 
other  governments.  Thus,  in  Odessa  the  Jews  par- 
ticipated with  the  Christians  in  the  election  of  the 
city  mayor.  In  1857,  at  the  instance  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  New  Russia,  the  Jews  took  part 
with  the  Christians  in  the  elections  of  the  city  of 
Kishinef. 

lu  general,  the  Jews  of  South  Russia  did  not  suf- 
fer from  the  social  ostracism  that  at  one  time  was 
carefully  fostered  in  Poland.  In  the  former  region 
greater  respect  was  accorded  them  in  civil  life,  and 
the  local  authorities  made  repeated  representations 
to  the  higher  government  for  improvement  in  their 
political  condition.  In  1857  Count  Stroganov,  the 
governor-general  of  New  Ru.s.sia,  applied  to  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  for  broader  electoral  rights  fur 
the  Jews.  He  was  guided  in  this  instance  not  alone 
by  sentiments  of  justice  toward  them,  b\it  also  bj- 
the  interests  of  the  cities,  which  were  made  to  suffer 
because  of  the  removal  of  Jews  from  certain  posi- 
tions and  their  replacement  by  persons  altogether  in- 
competent and  who  were  therefore  not  qualified 
under  the  law  to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
municipal  administration.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  governor  of  Kherson  retjuested  permission  to 
elect  a  Jew  as  mayor  of  Kherson  in  1862. 

The  ministry  of  the  interior  began  the  framing  of 
new  city  regulations  in  1862,  and  among  these  one  of 
the  ministry  of  Valuyev  prescribed  that  Jews  might 
be  elected  to  the  town  council  to  the  number  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  members  thereof,  and  that  they 
might  also  participate  in  the  election  of  the  city 
niaj'or,  although  no  Jew  was  eligible  for  that  office. 
But  subsequently  the  new  minister.  Timashev,  de- 
creed that  Jews  might  be  elected  to  the  town  coun- 
cil and  town  administration  only  to  the  nunil)er  of 
one-third  of  the  total  memliers  of  the  elective  l)ody ; 
and,  notwithstanding  o]i position  from  the  rciiresent- 
atives  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  and  of  the  ministry 
of  finances,  this  limitation  was  incorporated  into  the 
law  of  July  11,  1870.  A  point  was  gained,  however, 
in  that  the  Jews  were  now  included  in  the  general 
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boily  of  fk'Ctors,  iiiul  llius  leiciMil  i...n.  r  m  inflii- 
cntT  llie  clectiDii  of  Cliristians. 

The  IK'W  rc'guliitioiis  liiul  liunily  l)ccn  in  force  for 
twenty  veiirs  when  by  sudilcri  dccisinii  tlie  Imperial 
CoiiiH-ir(Jiily  11,  1892)  ilecn-tMl  that  the  Jews  shoulil 
not  take  part  in  municipal  elections,  and  that  they 
shonld  be  excluded  from  ninuicipal  adniinislralive 
positi(Kis  and  the  inaiHi!i''nient  of  separate  depart- 
ments of  municipal  finance  and  administration.  In 
other  words,  the  Jews  were  excluded  altogelher 
from  the  election  of  councilmen,  of  members  of  the 
administration,  and  of  the  city  mayor,  and  were 
themselves  no  longer  eligible  for  cleclion  to  any  of 
the  public  ollices  mentioned  above.  They  were  i)er- 
mitted  to  "assume  the  duties  of  councilmen"  only 
under  the  following  con<litions:  The  town  admin- 
istrations were  to  prepare  lists  of  Jews  who,  were 
they  not  Jews,  nu'ght,  according  to  the  general  regu- 
lations, be  elected  to  the  post  of  councilman,  uiul 
from  this  list  the  conunission  on  municipal  alTairs 
wa.s  to  appoint  at  its  discretion  councilmen,  whose 
number  was  to  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  was  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  number  of  such  ollicials.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  Jewish  councilmen  ceased  to  be  actual 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  population,  and  the 
latter  remained  without  representation.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  cited  to  show  the  injurious  effect 
of  this  condition  of  things  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Jewish  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Odessa  resolved  to  urge  the  admission  of  Jews 
to  municipal  oflices  under  the  general  regulations. 
Tln'  outcome  of  this  resolution  is  still  unknown 
(190.5). 

BlBMOr.RAPIIv:   J.  Hessen,  Stranitza  iz  Islorii  Ohschentven- 
iiiiivi  Samiiuprarlcuiya  Ycvrcycv  v  Rnssii,  in  VaKhhud,  I'JUi, 
boolts  I.  and  it.;  1004.  books  vli.  und  viii. 
H.  n.  * 

Periodicals,    Russo-Jewish :    Russo-Jewish 

journalism  came  into  being  on  .May  27,  1860,  with 
the  appearance  in  Odessa  of  the  wi'ckly  entitled 
R.\zsvvET  (see  also  H.vniNovicn,  Osip  A.vkono- 
vich).  In  the  same  year  there  began  to  appear  in 
AVilna,  as  a  supplement  to  •'  Ila-Karmel,"  articles  in 
the  Russian  language;  but  these  had  no  literary  or 
social  signiticance. 

From  1861  to  1862  the  journal  formerly  known  ns 
"Razsvyet"  appeared  under  the  new  title  "  Sion," 
being  e<lited  by  E.  Soloveichik  and  L.  Pinsker.  later 
the  author  of  "  Autoemancipation."  Pinsker  soon 
gave  place  to  X.  Bernstein.  "Sion,"  as  compared 
with  the  "Rizsvyet,"  restricted  its  publicistic  activ- 
ity, and  devoted  more  space  to  questions  of  Jewish 
learning  and  history.  The  editors  hoped  that  by 
familiarizing  Russian  society  with  both  the;  his- 
torical past  and  the  contemporary  life  of  the  Jewish 
people,  they  could  render  its  attitude  toward  the 
Jews    more    friendly.     The    journal 

The  Anti-    was  therefore  more  conservative  than 
Semitic       the   "  Razsvyet "   had    been;    and    it 

Press  and    aimed  to  discuss  the  Jewish  (piestion 

"  Sion."      in  an  academic  spirit.    This,  however, 

proved  impossible.     The  anti-S<'niitie 

press  by  its  irritating  accusations compcHed  "Sinn  " 

to    reply  sharply,    for  it  was  only   through   this 


hostile  source  that  Kussian  society  had  learned  to- 
know  of  the  Jewisli  question;  but  the  censorship, 
which  left  the  other  papers  unrestrained,  interfered 
in  the  case  of  "  Sion,"  and  the  hitter  found  it  necessary 
to  terminate  its  activities.  "  Having  met,"  announced 
the  editors,  "with  ))eculiar  ditliculties  in  refuting 
unfounded  accusations  brought  against  the  Jews 
and  the  Jewisli  religion  by  certain  Russian  journals, 
and  also  wisliing  to  acquaint  the  pulUic  with  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  editors  of 
'  Sion  '  consider  it  their  duty  to  discontiniu?  its  pub- 
lication until  they  shall  have  obtained  permission  to 
edit  it  with  a  broader  program." 

Apparently  the  reference  to  "a  broader  program  " 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  another 
cause  for  discontinuing  the  puldication ;  namely, 
the  lack  of  a  sullicient  number  of  subscribers.  It  is- 
believed  by  some  that  the  limited  circulation  of  the 
journal  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Jewish  youth 
for  a  general  education,  they  having  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  Judaism.  But  the  lack 
of  subscribers  may  be  explained  also  by  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  Russian  was  restricted  at 
that  time  to  a  limited  portion  of  the  Jewisli  popula- 
tion. 

After  the  discontinuance  of  "Sion,"  the  Jewish 
community  had  for  a  period  of  seven  years  no  pub- 
lication of  its  own.  In  ISti!)  there  appeared  in 
Odessa  a  weekly  entitled  "  Den,"  under  the  editor- 
ship of  S.  Orensteiii,  with  M.  G.  Morgulis  and  1.  G. 
Orshanski  as  collaborators.  The  new  journal  di- 
rected its  attention  mainly  to  the  external  relations 
of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  tlu^  Russian  Jews. 
Having  found  that  their  isolated  position  was 
due  not  to  religious  or  national  causes,  but  to- 
those  of  a  civil,  social,  and  economic  nature,  "  Den  " 
pointed  out  those  conditions  under  which  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  interests  of  the  Jewish  inhaliitanta 
would  become  identical  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  the  existing  animosity  of  the  Rus- 
sians toward  the  Jews  be  thus  overcome.  These 
conditions,  however,  could  only  be  created  under 
eircunistances  legally  favorable  to  Jewish  life;  in 
other  words,  by  civil  emancipation,  Tliis  naturally 
called  for  certain  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Jews- 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to  the 
The  "Den"  general  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
and  Rus-  empire.  "  Den  "  advocated  the  Russi- 
sification  of  tication  of  the  Jews,  their  education, 
the  Jews,  in  the  Russian  spirit,  etc. ;  but  no 
attempts  were  made  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  Jewish  life.  It  fought  with 
equal  courage  against  the  anti-Semitic  press  and  for 
.Jewish  rights;  and  this  firmness  led  to  its  siqipres- 
sion.  In  1871,  when  the  anti-Jewish  riots  occurred 
in  Odessa,  its  publication  ceased. 

After  the  demise  of  "Den,"  St.  Petersburg  became 
the  center  of  Russo-Jewish  journalism.  Prom  1871 
to  1873,  with  long  inti-rniissions.  u  daily  paper  en- 
titled "  Wyestnik  Russkikh  Yevreyev"  and 
edited  by  A.  Zederbaum  and  A.  Ooldeublum  was. 
published  in  that  city.  It  had  no  public  significance. 
In  the  year  1879  there  appeared  simultaneously  at 
St.  Petersburg  two  weeklies,  "  Razsvyet "  "and 
"Russki  Tevrei."  "Razsvyet"  was  imblished 
from  Aug.,  1879,  until  Jan.,  1883.     The  editors  of 
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■"Wyostnik  Riisskikh  Yevreyev "   were   the   nomi- 
nal editors  of  "  Razsvyet "  also  ;  but  those  who  were 
more  directly  responsible  for  the  odi- 
Journal-      toriul  work  on  tlie  latter  journal  were 
istic  Activ-  M.  S.  Varshavski,    N.    M.    Vilenkin, 
ity  in  St.    M.  I.  Kulisher,  J.  L.  Rosenfeld,  and 
Peters-       others.     AYith  No.  15  of  the  year  1880 
burg.         the  editorship  was  transferred  to  the 
writer  Bogrof  and  to  J.  Rosenfeld,  tlie 
latter  subsequently  becoming  sole  editor.     "Russki 
Yevrei  "  was  published  from  Aug.,  1879,  until  Dec, 
1884,  under  the  editorship  of  L.  J.   Bermann  and 
G.  M.  Rabinovich. 

The  advocacy  of  assimilation  with  the  Ru.ssians 
attained  to  considerable  proportions  in  Russian 
Jewry  in  the  sevenlli  decade  of  tlie  nineteenth  ceu- 
turj-.  It  was  believed  that  the  Jewish  question,  if 
indeed  there  really  was  one,  was  in  reality  onlj'  a 
part  of  the  general  Russian  problem;  that  the  for- 
t\ines  of  the  Jews  would  be  moditied  onlj'  with  a 
•change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  people:  and 
that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  work  with  the 
latter  in  endeavoring  to  realize  the  common  Russian 
aims.  It  was  at  the  same  time  considered  advisa- 
ble that  the  Jews  should  throw  aside  everything 
specifically  Jewish.  This  attitude  caused  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  educated  Jews  to  the  oppressive 
legal  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation. The  two  journals  arose  in  opposition  to 
this  abnormal  state  of  things.  Both 
The  of  them  were  representatives  of  mod- 

"  Russki     ern  assimilation.     The  "Russki  Yev- 
Yevrei"      rei  "  undertook  to  facilitate  a  more  in- 
and  Assim-  tiniate  acquaintance  between  thejew- 
ilation.       ish  and  the  Russian  people — the  same 
aim  that  hail  inspired  the  "  Razsvyet  " 
of  1860   and  "Siou,"  with  the  difference  that   the 
"Russki  Yevrei  "  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  though  not  Russians,  were  Russian  sub- 
jects of  Jewish  faith.     The  journal  proved  tlie  in- 
justice of  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Jews. 
While  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  ques- 
tions of  Jewish  internal  life,  it  did  not  denounce 
Jewish  shortcomings  lest,  by  such  self-criticism,  it 
should  suppl}'  the  enemiesof  the  Jews  with  material 
for  further  persecutions. 

The  "  Razsvj'et  "  assumed  a  different  attitude.    As 
the  advocate  of  "Russo-Jewish  needs  and  wants,"  it 
dwelt  more  on  the  phenomena  of  Jewish  every -day 
life.     It  courageously  directed  attention  to  its  fail- 
ings, and,  anticipating  no  outside  help,  urged  the 
educated  Jews  to  assume  the  work  of  self-improve- 
ment.    At  the  same  time  it  pointed 
The  Second  out  that  this   work   for  the  Jewish 
"  Baz-        population  would  prove  useful  to  the 
svyet."       world   at   large   also.     Apparently  it 
was  not  practicable  at  that  time,  ow- 
ing to  internal  conditions,  to  urge  specifically  Jew- 
ish work,  or  perhaps  the  cooperation  of  the  educated 
Jews  could  not   be  counted  upon.     The  pogromj- 
which  swept  through  Rus.sia  in  1881  gave  birth  to 
the  idea  of  nationalism;   and  the  "Razsvyet "  was 
soon  transformed  into  an  advocate  of  Zionism.     It 
terminated  its  existence  a  year  or  two  later. 

For  the   space   of   one  year  (1881-82)  there  was 
published   in    Riga   the  monthly    "  Yevreiskiya 


Zapiski,"  under  the  editorship  of  A.  Pumpyanski. 
It  was  of  a  historico-literary  character.  In  1884 
there  ap])carcd  in  St.  Petersburg  seven  numbers  of 
the  monthly  "  Yevreiskoye  Obozryeniye,"  edited 
by  L.  O.  Cantor. 

A  more  kindly  fate  awaited  the  journal  "  Vos- 
khod."  It  was'  founded  in  1881  by  A.  E.  Landau, 
who  from  18T1  to  1880  had  pulilislied  eight  volumes 
under  the  general  title  "  Yevreiskaya  Biblio- 
teka."  Only  monthly  volumes  were  piiblislied  in 
issi,  liut  from  1S82  there  appi'arcd  also  the  weekly 
"  Nedyelnaya  Khronika  Voskhoda."  Volume 
i.x.  of  the  "Yevreiskaya  Biblioteka "  ajjpeared  in 
1901,  and  vol.  x.  (published  by  G.  A.  Landau,  the 
son  of  Adolph  Landau)  in  1903. 

"Voskliod"was  founded  at  the  most  unsettled 
jieriod  of  Jewish  as  well  as  of  Russian  lift.  It  has 
fouglit  with  unvarying  courage  for  civil  rights  for 
the  Jews,  and  has  at  the  same  time  fearlessl}'  ex- 
posed Jewish  national  defects  as  well  as  the  failings 
of  ceitain  social  groups.  It  has  received  many  hard 
blows,  both  from  Jews  and  from  non-Jews,  but  it  has 
survived  to  carry  out  its  original  program.  At  the 
time  when  Jewish  society  was  seized  with  fear  and 
despair,  after  the  pogromy  in  the  early  eighties, 
the  "  Voskliod  "  opposed  the  counsels  of  the  "Raz- 
svyet" and  of  individuals  advocating  emigration, 
declaring  itself  against  such  a  solution  of  the  Jew- 
ish question.  At  that  time  the  Jews  themselves 
argued  that  the  worse  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  the  better  for  the  idea  of  tile  regeneration  of 
the  nation  on  its  own  soil.  The  "Voskhod,"  how- 
ever, declared  that  :  "  Its  aim  is  to  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Russian  Jews,  and  to  strive  to  make  the 
life   of  Jews  iu  Russia  possible  and 

Aims  of  bearable.  With  this  purpose  it  will 
the  "Vos-  defend  and  guard  their  rights,  and  at- 
khod."  tempt,  in  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  to 
effect  an  extension  of  these  rights. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  cooperate  b}-  all  possible 
means  in  the  improvement  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Jews  themselves  and  in  the  attainiuent  of  their  so- 
cial regeneration  on  Russian  soil."  The  "  Voskhod  " 
continued  to  adhere  to  this  polic.v.  It  defended  the 
rights  of  the  .lews  so  vigorously  and  with  such  per- 
sistence that  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government.  On  June  24,  1884,  it  received  its  first 
warning  for  "  permitting  itself  very  frequently  to 
criticize  insolently  the  existing  laws  and  government 
measures  and  to  interpret  falsely  their  meaning  and 
aims."  It  received  a  second  warning  on  Jidy  3, 
1885,  for  continuing  to  ciiticize  the  laws  adversely, 
"spreading  among  the  Jews  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
ernment and  all  classes  of  the  Rn.ssian  people 
maintain  toward  them  an  attitude  of  niertiless  and 
unreasoning  harshness."  Finally,  in  1891  the  jour- 
nal was  suspended  for  eight  months. 

As  the  only  periodical  in  the  field  forabout  fifteen 
years,  the  "  Voskhod  "  was  read  by  all  the  Jewish 
social  groups,  and  the  number  of  its  subscribers  in- 
creased from  2,G92in  1883  to  4.294  in  189^.  In  1899. 
while  Landau  was  still  living,  the  journal  was  trans- 
ferred to  oilier  hands. 

The  signifieance  of  the  "Voskhod"  is  not  con- 
fined to  its  publieistie  activity.  During  Landau's 
e<litorship  there  appeared  in  its  pages  a  whole  series 
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of  writings  on   Jewisli    life    from   the   snciul,  lit- 
enirv,  iinil  liistoiifiil  standpoints.     Bellelristic  wri- 
tings   by    Lcvanda,  Heu-Anii,    Ynro- 
Its  shevsld.anil  otliers;  liistorical  worl<s 

Publicistic  by  S.  M.  Oubuow  anil  tlio  Cliristian 
Activity,  jiirist  S.  A.  15eisba(lsl<i ;  jiniilicid  and 
publicistic  papers  by  M.  .Alorgidis,  M. 
Kulislier,  and  M.  -Mysli;  arclieological  and  philo- 
logical contributions  by  A.  J.  Ilarkavy  ;  poems  by 
S.  Friig;  and  translations  into  Russian  of  tlie  lead- 
ing works  in  foreign  languages— all  these,  represent- 
ing nnitcrial  of  the  greatest  value,  were  published 
in  the  "  V'osklnxl." 

Under  the  ucw  management,  with  G.  Syrkin  as 
editor,  tlie  journal  lias  adhered  to  its  original  pro- 
gram while  adapting  itself  to  the  reqiiirenicuts  of 
the  times.     Devoting  to  the  Zionist  cau.se  only  so 
much   attention   as  is  demanded   by  its   impartial 
altitude   toward   this  movement,  the 
Its  Im-      "Voskliod"   is   nevertheless   read   by 
partial       the   most    enthusiastic    adherents    of 
Attitude     Zionism.     As  formerly,  the  journal  is 
Toward      courageously  outspoken  in  defense  of 
Zionism,      the  rights  of  the  Jews.     It  sounded  a 
mighty  note  of    protest  against   the 
Kishinef  pogrom  of  l'J():{,  and  waspiniished  therefor 
by  the  goverinneiit.     Xos.  16  and  17  of  the  "Khro- 
nika"  (one  of  which  contained  an  article  by  J.  Brutz- 
kus  urging  the  Jews  to  arnted  defense)  were  confis- 
cated.    The  iiulilishers  received  two  other  warnings, 
on  April  -^Sand  .May  15,  1!)()3,  respectively.     In  1904 
the  "  Khronika  "  was  suspended  for  si.\  months  for 
a  sharp  crilieism  of  the  activity  of  the  anti-Semitic 
journal  "Znaniya"  and  of  its  friends  in  Russian  so- 
ciety.    Besides  Syrkin  there  are  closely  connected 
witii  the  "Voskliod"   L.  Zev,  M.  Triviis,  and  ^I. 
Viuaver.     Notwithstanding   its    high   subscription 
price,  10  rubles,  it  has  not  less  than  .'5,000  subscri- 
bers.    For  the  last  two  years  it  has  offered  as  a  sup- 
plement the  "'History  of  llie  Jews,"  by  S.  M.  Dub- 
now.     Recently  the  weekly  numbers  of  the  journal 
have  been  named  "Voskliod,"  and  the  monthly  vol- 
umes "  Kui/.hki  Vosklioda." 

At  the  end  of  1899  there  appeared  in  St.  Peters- 
burg the  weekly  (with  a  volume  of  collected  arti- 
cles as  annual  supplement)  entitled    "  Budusch- 
nost,"  under  the  editorship  of  S.  O.  Gru/.enberg, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  contributor 
The  "  Bu-    to  the  "  Voskhod."     The  journal  was 
duschnost"  soon  transformed  intoa  Zionist  organ, 
a  Zionist    and  this  caused  it  to  lose  public  sup- 
Organ,        port.     It   is,    moreover,    indifferent ly 
supported  by  the  Zionists.    At  first  the 
contributors  were  well-known  writers,  but  one  after 
another  these  withdrew,  and  its  editor,  though  an 
old,  experienced,  and  capable  journalist,  was  unable 
to  maintain  the  i)aiier  at  its  original  high  level. 

In  19o:i  there  ajipeared  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
"  Yevreiskaya  Semeinaya  Biblioteka,"  a 
liiontlily  journal  undertlieeditorsliip  of  M.  liyvkin. 
In  llie  following  year  the  title  was  changed  to 
"Tevreiskaya  Zhizn,"  and  the  editorship  was 
undertaken  by  G.  Sorin,  with  the  collaboration  of  JI. 
M.  ilargolin  and  J.  D.  Hrutzkus.  The  journal, 
which  is  devoted  to  Zionism,  at  once  gained  popu- 
larity, securing   in   the   first  year  of  its  existence 


about  7,000  subscribers — a  circumstance  explained 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  support  of  a  Zionist  or- 
ganization and  b)'  the  low  subscription  price,  4 
rubles.  Asasupplemeut  the  journal  offersa  collec- 
tion of  Frug's  poems. 

BiBLiooRAPnv :  L.  Levnnrta,  A"  Istnrii  VnzniUmvjiiya  Per- 
viii'o  Oriiniiii  RusKldltli  yrvrciicr,  in  Vnskhdil.  18X1,  vol.  vl.; 
S.  M.  Uulinuw.  (I  Sttiiiiinn'  yttpntvhrni,  v Russkit-Ycvreishoi 
Zhurnn1Mik)ii ,  ni  Iludusthiiiisl,  1891). 


Rural  Communities:    Wishing  to  create  im- 

jiortaiit  conimereial  ceiilers,  Catherine  II.  ordered,  in 
17^2,  that  mereliants  and  commoners  no  longer  re- 
side in  rural  communities  to  tiie  detriment  of  the 
jieasants,  but  remove  to  the  towns.  This  meastire 
was  directed  at  the  commercial  classes,  which  in- 
cluded the  Jews;  and  as  they  were  without  exception 
registered  auumg  the  merchants  and  tradespeople, 
the  regulation,  which  was  onlj' a  jiartial  limitation 
for  the  Christians,  became  for  the  Jewsa  general  legal 
limitation,  and  was  esjicciall^'  burdensome  because 
the  great  mass  of  1  hem  resiiled  in  rural  communities. 
Closely  allied  with  the  concentration  movement 
was  the  question  of  the  distilling  and  sale  of  spirits. 
As  merchants  and  tradespeople  the  Jews  of  White 
Russia  were  at  that  time  forbidden  by  the  local 
authorities  to  distil  spirits,  to  lease  estates,  or  to  man- 
age rural  industries,  that  is,  to  continue  in  those  oc- 
cupations by  which  the  Jews,  owing  to  peculiar  his- 
torical conditions,  had  earned  their  livelihood  for  a 
periotl  of  years.  This  regulation  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  restrictive  measure  directed  against  the 
Jews,  as  before  its  enactment  they  had  received  the 
same  privileges  as  the  merchants  and  trading  classes. 
But  in  1786  the  Senate  repealed  the  regulations  re- 
garding leases  and  the  distilling  of  spirits;  and  in  so 
far  as  the  question  of  residence  in  rural  districts  was 
concerned,  the  Senate,  knowing  that  the  empress,  for 
important  reasons  of  economic  policy,  desired  the 
removal  of  the  Jews  to  the  towns,  and  knowing  also 
that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  towns  did  not 
warrant  peremptory  removal,  contented  itself  by  ru- 
ling that  the  Jews  should  not  remove  prematurely, 
because  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  find 
work  or  dwellings  in  the  towns.  Nevertheless  many 
Jews  were  removed  and  thereby  ruined. 

Before  long  this  question  was  revived.     In  179.5, 
when  Russian  administration  was  being  introdtieed 
in  the  new  governmentsannexed  from 
Removal     Poland,    viz.,    those   of    Jlinsk,    Vol- 
of  Jews.      liynia,  and  Podolia,  the   empress  or- 
dered that "  efforts  be  made  "  to  remove 
the  Jews  to  the  towns  so  that  they  might  engage  there 
in  coiumerceand  in  handicrafts.     She  did  not  intend 
to  make  the  measure  compulsory  in  character,  yet 
the  governor-general  of  White  Russia,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  similar  order  concerning  the  Jews,  set  one 
year  as  the  time-limit  for  their  removal.     But  at  the- 
tiine  the  sp.-irsely  populated  cities  were  not  adapted 
to  accommodate  so  great  an  influx  of  new  inhabit- 
ants.    Even  then  the  towns  contained  many  Jews, 
who  furnished  a  greater  number  of  merchants  and 
artisans  than  was  necessary.     The  order  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Jews  created  apprehen.sion  also  among- 
the  estate-owners,  to  whom  it  meant  pecuniary  loss, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  governor-general  ordered 
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that  onl}-  .Tews  living  in  inns  and  villages  situated 
ou  main  roads  be  forced  to  obey  it.  An  extension  of 
time  was  also  granted  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  removals  wei;e  not  carried  out  on  as  large 
a  scale  as  was  desired,  such  removals  as  did  take 
place  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews, 
and  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  was  caused 
thereby. 

The  question  of  tlie  harm  said  to  be  caused  by 
Jews  dwelling  in  rural  districls,  and  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  were  matters  referred  for 
consideration,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  to  the  local  au- 
thorities and  to  owners  of  estates  situated  in  govern- 
ments which  had  a  Jewish  population.  Neither  the 
authorities  nor  the  owners  found  it  desirable  to  re- 
move all  the  Jews,  who,  moreover,  thej'  suggested 
should  be  distributed  over  a  larger  area.  These  sug- 
gestions were  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  which  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  working  out  a  general  plan 
for  Jewish  reform. 

In  1801  a  new  regulation  was  passed  ordering 
merchants  and  tradesmen  to  remove  to  the  cities. 
The  Jews  of  White  Russia  petitioned  the  Senate  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old  homes,  and  the 
Senate  granted  their  request.  But  in  other  govern- 
ments no  attempt  was  made  U)  remove  the  Jews, 
and  the  administration  of  the  government  of  New 
Russia  went  before  the  Senate  to  urge  the  non- 
removal  of  Jews  from  the  rural  districts,  as  the  ad- 
ministration declared  they  caused  no  harm  or  dam- 
age to  the  peasants. 

In  1803  the  project  of  Jewish  reform  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  composed  of  persons  near  to 
the  emperor,  and,  according  to  the  regulations 
worked  out  by  it  (1804),  the  Jews  were 
Committee  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  distil- 
of  1802.  ling  spirits,  of  leasing  estates,  and 
of  residing  in  villages  and  hamlets. 
A  time-limit  of  three  years  was  set  for  their  removal. 
This  committee  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to  resort- 
ing to  stringent  measures  in  dealing  with  the  Jews, 
and  explained  that  onlj'  dire  necessity  induced  it  to 
forbid  them  to  distil,  to  sell  spirits,  and  to  lease  estates. 

In  connection  with  this  prohibition  the  commit- 
tee ordered  the  removal  of  all  the  Jews  from  the 
rural  districts,  as  under  the  proposed  conditions 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  population  would  be 
without  means  of  subsistence.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  distilling  industry  and  from  lease- 
holding  was  declared  incompatible  with  justice 
and  with  the  requirements  of  life;  the  government 
budget  was  based  largely  on  tl-.e  income  from  the  ta.x 
on  spirits;  and  the  estate-owners  also  derived  their 
incomcsalmost  exclusively  from  the  proceeds  of  dis- 
tillation. This  condition  of  affairs  was  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  former  PolLsh  governments  for  many 
decades,  and  had  led  to  the  Jews,  in  virtue  of  peculiar 
circumstances,  serving  during  all  that  time  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  estate-owners  and  the  peas- 
ants; the  Jews  caused  economic  injury  not  as  .Jews 
but  as  intermediaries,  and  that  without  benefit  to 
themselves. 

Count  Gudovich,  governor-general  of  Minsk,  Po- 
dolia,  and  Volhynia,  stated  that  the  tavern-keepers 
had  no  daily  bread  for  themselves  nor  for  their  fam- 
ilies, "for  thej' receive  only  a  tenth  or  even  a  fif- 


teenth part  of  the  profits."  The  governor  of  Lith- 
uania stated  that  the  taverns  were  in  charge  onlv  of 
women,  as  lack  of  means  drove  the  men  to  other 
work.  Senator  Derzhavin  wrote  that  the  Jewish 
massesin  While  Russia  were  suffering  from  extreme 
privation  and  povert}'.  The  govenwr  of  Kiev  re- 
ported that  the  Jews  not  only  were  unable  to  pay 
taxes  but  had  no  means  of  subsistence,  which  showed 
very  clearly  that  the  Jews  secured  no  prolit  for 
themselves  either  from  the  distilling  of  spirits  or 
from  the  ownership  of  leases.  Senator  Derzhavin,  in 
a  private  letter  written  in  1800  to  one  of  llw;  legal 
oflicers  of  the  crown,  dealt  with  the  famine  in 
White  Russia,  wiiich  he  oHicially  ascribed  to  the 
Jews;  but  he  said  also:  "It  is  dilticult  to  seri- 
ously accuse  any  one  without  actually  violating  the 
common  principles  of  justice  and  fairness.  The 
peasants  sell  their  grain  to  the  Jews  for  spirits,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  have  enough  bread.  The  land- 
lords do  not  prohibit  drinking  because  they  derive 
their  entire  incomes  from  the  sale  of  liquor;  and 
the  Jews  can  not  be  held  entirely  to  blame  if  they 
take  the  last  crust  from  the  peasants  for  their  own 
sustenance." 

From  the  evidence  collected  the  committee  reached 
these  conclusions:  (1)  The  landlords  made  an  excess- 
ive quantity  of  distilled  spirits  in  or- 

Its  Con-  der  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  with  which 
elusions,  they  were  burdened,  and  to  provide 
for  their  living  expenses.  (2)  The 
Jews  trafficked  in  spirits  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
double  taxes  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  keep  from 
starvation.  Owing  to  the  existing  economic  condi- 
tions the  Jews  could  not  have  found  other  means  of 
subsistence  at  that  time.  (3)  The  peasants  in  their 
turn  drank  in  order  to  forget  the  burdens  of  their 
serfdom. 

The  committee,  being  powerless  to  imjirove  the  so- 
cial and  economic  life  of  the  peasants,  decided  to 
pretend  that  the  removal  of  the  Jews  to  the  towns 
would  result  in  such  an  improvement.  Undoubt- 
edly it  realized  the  impossibility  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  measure  proposed,  for  it  involved  the  re- 
moval of  more  than  fifty  thousand  Jewish  families. 
Nevertheless  steps  wei  e  taken  to  enforce  the  removal, 
and  they  were  attended  by  extreme  barbarity.  Count 
Ivotchubei,  a  member  of  the  committee  placed  in 
charge  of  the  movement,  learned  what  nnsery  was 
thereby  caused  in  some  villages.  Hundreds  of  fam- 
ilies were  left  without  shelter  in  the  fields  or  on  the 
squares  of  near-by  cities,  as  there  were  not  sutlicient 
houses  to  accommodate  them,  and  nothing  was  pro- 
vided with  which  to  feed  them.  The  government 
was  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  means  or  to  grant 
the  tracts  of  land  promised  for  the  jiurposeof  trans- 
forming the  former  merchants  into  agriculturists. 

The  suffering  was  intense,  and,  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  government,  orders  were  given  to 
suspend  the  removals,  ostensibly  because  Napoleon 
had  summoned  a  .Icwish  syno<l  in  Paris — a  circum- 
stance that,  had  not  the  order  been  susiiended,  might 
have  caused  restlessness  among  the  Jewish  masses. 
A  new  committee  was  organized  for  reviewing  the 
([uestion.  and  Count  Ivotchubei  insisted  on  delay, 
pointing  out  that  only  a  part  of  the  Jews  could  be 
removed,  and  that  enormous  sums  would  be  required 
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bv  tlif  g()v<-rumeiit  to  csin y  tlic  measure  into  effect ; 
for  tlie  i>i>or  Jews,  under  the  existing  economic 
conditions,  could  not  readily  find 
Kemoval  other  means  of  sustenance.  The  sub- 
Postponed,  ject  was  referreil  to  a  new  commis- 
sion romiiosed  of  liiglier  ollieials.  and 
later  Senator  AlcxielT  was  ordered  by  tlie  emperor  to 
make  a  journey  througli  localities  having  a  Jewish 
popidation.  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  im- 
mediate removal  was  feasible.  He  was  instructed 
that  if  it  was  feasible  he  should  order  the  governors 
lo  ell'eet  it.  If.  however,  he  found  it  impraetieable, 
he  was  to  report  to  the  emperor  the  best  means  for 
removing  the  Jews  gradually.  At  this  time  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  Jews  to  select  delegates 
to  present  to  the  senator  their  views  on  the  question 
of  removal.  The  Jewish  delegates  petitioned  for 
the  repeal  of  the  enactment,  and  the  senator  de- 
clared the  removal  impracticable;  but  this  did  not 
lead  to  a  sohilion  of  the  matter,  for  the  govern- 
ment desired  to  maintain  ils  prestige  and  did  not 
care  to  consider  the  repeal  of  tliis  law,  and  set 
itself  to  temporizing  by  postponing  its  enforce- 
ment. On  Oct.  19,  1807,  a  ukase  was  issued  or- 
dering gradual  removal  during  a  term  of  three 
years.  In  consei|uence  of  Ihis  decree  the  expulsion 
of  Jews  from  the  villages  was  resumed,  and  the  suf- 
fering inflicted  thereby  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  new  minister  of  the  interior.  Count  Kurakin. 
He  reportid  to  the  emperor  that  the  removal  could 
oD-ly  be  elfected  in  the  course  of  several  decades. 
Therefore,  by  decree  of  Dec.  39,  1H09,  the  iduise  was 
repealed,  anil  a  few  days  later  a  new  commission  for 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  was  ai)pointed  under 
the  ehairmansliip  of  Senator  Popov.  This  commis- 
sion continued  its  labors  for  three  years.  It  made  a 
general  and  thorough  investigation,  and  declared 
in  its  voluminous  rejiort  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jews  from  the  manufacturi'  of  aud  traffic  in  spirits 
would  not  decrease  drunkenuessamong  the  iieasants, 
as  the  general  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 
not  the  Jews,  were  accountable  therefor.  The  re- 
moval of  the  Jews  from  the  rural  districts  wouUI 
■work  injury  to  the  peasantry  from  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  commercial  standpoint ;  their  imme- 
diate transformation  into  farmers  was  an  impossi- 
bility:  the  overcrowding  of  the  towns  with  an  ex- 
cess of  poor  would  lead  only  to  very  distressing  con- 
sequences. Hence,  the  eonnuission  reconunended 
that  the  Jews  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old 
homes,  anil  that  Ihey  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
vocations  as  theretofore.  This  report  was  not  given 
the  force  of  a  legal  enactment,  but  as  removals  bad 
already  been  discontinued  l)y  order,  the  Jews  were 
Iiermilted  to  enjoy  a  jjcriod  of  peace.  This  peace, 
however,  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  in  1821,  in 
consequence  of  representations  from 
Kemoval  the  mllilary  governor  of  Chernigov, 
of  1821.  which  branded  the  Jews  as  specula- 
tors, an  order  was  issued  calling  for 
their  removal  from  the  rural  dislricts  of  that  gov- 
ernment. This  measure  was  extended  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poltava  in  1822,  and  in  the  following 
year  to  the  governments  of  White  Russia  because 
of  a  deticieucy  in  foodslulTs  there.  In  1827  a  partial 
removal  of  the  Jews  was  begun  in  the  rural  districts 


of  the  government  of  Groiino,  and  in  1830  a  similar 
one  was  enforced  in  the  government  of  Kiev. 

In  183!)  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  removals;  but  they  were  undertaken 
again  in  1843,  when  the  Jews  were  excluded  from  the 
military  settlenu'iits  of  Kiev  and  Podolia. 

All  the  removals  in  question  were  presumably 
inspired  by  the  supposed  evil  influence  of  the  Jews 
in  increasing  drunkenness  among  the  jieasanls.  But 
there  were  also  other  reasons  for  theexpulsiou.  For 
instance,  in  1835  the  Jews  were  excluded  from  the 
government  of  Astrakhan  on  tlie  pretext  that  they 
caused  harm  to  the  trade  with  Asia.  The  Jews  in 
Ihe  boundary-zone  were  expelled  iherefrom  in  order 
to  suppress  contraband  trade.  Thus  in  1812  the  Jews 
living  on  the  landed  estates  situated  near  the  fron- 
tier of  the  government  of  Volhynia  were  removed, 
aud  in  1816  a  decree  was  issued  calling  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Jews  from  the.'JO-verst  boundar3'-zone. 
Under  the  decree  the  jdaces  where  the  .Tews  were 
registered  according  to  the  census  and  where  there 
were  organized  kahals  were  exempt.  This  led 
to  removals  from  the  government  of  Volhynia  up 
to  the  year  1821.  Subsequently  the  Jews  returned 
to  their  old  homes.  However,  in  1825  another  decree 
concerning  the  western  ■  frontier  governments  an- 
nounced that  only  those  Jews  who  owned  real  prop- 
erty should  Ije  allowed  to  remain  within  the  .50-verst 
zone.  In  1839  this  decree  was  extended  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bessarabia.  On  April  20,  1843,  an  imperial 
decree  ordered  that  all  the  Jews  living  in  the  .50- 
verst  boundary-zone  adjacent  to  Prussia  and  Austria 
should  be  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  owners  of  houses  being  permitted  to  sell 
them  within  two  jcars  provided  they  obeyed  the  law 
without  reservation.  Lateran  extension  of  time  was 
granted,  and  the  removal  was  not  carried  out  in  its 
entirety  ;  nevertheless  the  policy  of  removal  was  far- 
reaching  and  was  continued  for  a  term  of  years. 

In  addition  to  removal  from  villages  and  hamlets 
there  was  also  the  removal  from  towns,  but  this  was 
conducted   on  a  much   smaller  scale. 
Removal     In  tins  tlie  Christians  of  Kovno  took 
from  tlie  initiative.     They  petitioned  Em- 

Towns,  peror  Paul  1.  in  1797  for  the  removal 
f>f  the  Jews  from  their  city  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  Polish  privileges.  The  governor- 
general  of  Lithuania.  Count  Ryepnin,  declared, 
however,  that  the  Christians  "did  not  themselves 
know  for  what  they  were  asking,  and  merely  obeyed 
their  ancient  antipathy  and  unwarranted  envy  of  the 
Jews,"  aud  that  the  removal  of  the  Jews  would 
cause  harm  to  the  city  :  therefore  this  petition  was 
not  granted.  Paul  1.  ordered  that  the  Jews  be  left 
also  in  Kaminetz-Podidsk,  whence  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  removed.  Similarly,  in 
1801  he  rejected  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of 
Kiev  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews.  Lender  Alexan- 
der I.  petitions  of  this  kind  were  renewed,  but  un- 
successfully. In  1803  the  petition  of  the  Christians 
of  Kovno  aud  in  1810  a  similar  one  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  Kiev  were  rejected.  In  all  these  petitions 
the  Christians  were  impelled  by  the  desire  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  their  competitors  in  commerce 
and  luanufacture.  In  more  recent  times  the  agi- 
tation for  the  exclusiou  of  Jews  from  the   towns 
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was  resumed.  In  1827  the  Christians  of  Kiev  had 
their  wish  granted  and  the  Jews  were  expelled, 
uutwithstauding  the  faet  that  the  local  authorities 
earnestly  desired  their  retention.  In  1829  expul- 
sion front  Nikolaief  and  Sebastopol  was  ordered,  and 
only  those  Jews  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
were  autliorized  to  remain.  However,  in  1830  tlie 
militarv  governor  of  Niliolaief  and  Sebastopol,  in 
agreement  with  the  senthnentsof  tlie  city  police  ad- 
ministration, the  magistrates,  and  tlie  city  council, 
applied  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  pointed  out  that  if  they  were 
removed  the  city  would  be  without  artisans.  This 
application  not  being  granted,  in  1832  the  governor 
applied  for  at  least  a  postponement  of  the  expulsion. 
This  was  granted,  at  tirst  for  two  years,  and  later  for 
another  year;  but  ultimately  the  Jews  were  expelled. 
In  this  instance  the  government  was  apparently  in- 
fluenced by  the  military  importance  of  the  cities.  In 
1883  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Yalta  (there  only 
remained  those  who  were  registered  in  the  local 
community),  which  was  then  excluded  from  the 
Pai.e  of  Settlement,  probably  because  the  im- 
perial famil}'  sojourned  there  during  the  summer 
months.  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  1891  and 
1892  there  were  expelled  from  Moscow,  within  a 
short  time,  all  Jewish  artisans,  brewers,  distillers, 
and  even  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Nicholas  I. 
for  twent3--livc  years  and  who  had  enjoyed  certain 
privileges.  Altogether  there  were  expelled  from 
Moscow  about  20,000  Jews. 

Aside  from  these  expulsions  en  masse,  the  removal 
of  separate  groups  of  Jews  and  of  individuals  was 
continued  until  very  recently.  The  complicated  en- 
actments concerning  the  Pale  of  Settle.ment,  in 
connection  with  the  general  disabilities  of  the  Jews, 
offer  a  wide  field  for  unwarranted  interpretation  of 
the  written  laws;  added  to  this  there  are  at  times 
ignorance  of  the  laws  and,  not  infrequently,  inten- 
tional disregard  of  them  on  the  part  of  those  in  suli- 
ordinatc  authority.  Finally,  the  change  in  family 
relations,  the  change  of  occupation,  anil  other  cir- 
cumstances often  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Jews. 

On  April  3,  18S0  (under  Alexander  II.).  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  suggested  to  the  governors  that 
they  should  not  expel  the  Jews  who  did  not  enjoy 
right  of  residence  in  anj'  given  locality,  but  who  were 
already  established  there  and  engaged  in  commercial 
undertakings,  the  destruction  of  which  would  ruin 
not  only  the  Jews  but  also  the  Christians  who  had  en- 
tered into  business  relations  with  them.  In  con- 
nection w-ith  tliis  it  was  ordered  that  no  Jews  should  lie 
permitted  to  establish  themselves  in  new  localities 
without  having  tirst  secured  permission  to  do  so. 
A  document  containing  these  orders  was  again  sent 
out  in  1882.  On  Jan.  14,  1893,  the  order  was  re- 
scinded, and  the  governors  were  commanded  to  en- 
force, not  later  than  Nov.  1,  1898,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  directed  by  the  law.  Later  the  time  was 
extended  to  June  1,  lS9-i  (persons  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  or  more  were  exempted  entirely). 
For  the  reasons  indicated  above,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  various  localities  was  thereafter 
intermittently  persisted  in. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan  orders 
■were  issued  by  circular  to  discontinue  theexpidsions 
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temiiorarily.  In  Kiev  the  local  authorities  attempted 
to  expel  the  mother  an<l  the  wife  of  a  Jewish  phy- 
sician who  had  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  war,  because 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  the 
mother  and  wife  could  live  in  Kiev  only  with  the 
male  liead  of  the  family. 

BiBLUKiRAPiiv  :  M.  Mysh,  ni.rha  Pidrilihlva  «  Pileiniim 
I'rumwiloin  Yevreuev  v  Selakh  i  DereviiiiaUh.  In  Vniihliiiil, 
1881.  vols.  vlli.  and  Ix.;  J.  I.  Hessen.  K  M'nii  Viifeliiiiua 
I'rririicv  iz  srl  i  Detrvcn,  in  Vn>ilt)inil,  I'Jd!,  vols.  iv.  and  v.; 
idem,  Izpnlnkilih  Utgoloskiiv,  in  ViiskliiHl.  VMi.  Nos.  H  and  15. 
II.  n.  * 

■ Poland*   (P.)lish,    "Polska";     German,    "Po- 

len":  Hebrew,  J'^ID;  Russian,  "Polslia "'):  Former 
powerful  kingdom  in  north  central  Europe,  com- 
prising, until  its  first  partition,  in  1772,  u  territory 
bounded  by  the  Oder  and  the  Warta  on  the  west,  by 
the  Carpathian  ilounlains  and  the  Dniester  on  tlie 
south,  by  the  Dnieper  on  the  ea.st,  and  by  Ihe  Diina 
on  the  north. 

From  the  historical  documents  thus  far  available 
it  is  dillicult  to  determine  with  certainty  when  the 
first  Jewish  settlersarrived  in  Poland.  Some  Polish 
writers,  like  Naruszewicz,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Jews  went  to  Poland  in  very  early  times,  and  that 
they  lived  there  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity (96"))  under  JNIieczyslaw  I.  Others,  like  Ja- 
nicki,  claim  that  authentic  evidence  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Jews  in  Poland  does  not  go  further  back 
than  the  twelfth  century,  when,  under  Prince  Miec- 
zyslaw  III.  (1173-1209)  and  kings  Casimir  the  Just 
and  Lesliok  the  White  (1194-120.)),  the  Jews  had 
charge  of  the  mints. 

The  Polish  historian  Maciejowski  a<lvances  the 
view  ("Zydzi  w  Polsce,  "etc.,  p.  8)  that  "Jews  were 
present  in  Poland  if  not  in  the  eighth  century  at 
least  in  the  ninth  "  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  ridi- 
cules the  statement  of  Leon  Weil  ("'Orient."  1849, 
p.  143),  who,  on  the  strength  of  certain  documents, 
relates  the  following:  "Hard  pressed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Jews  sent  to  Poland  (894)  a  delegation 
composed  of  the  most  eloquent  Spanish  rabbis,  in 
order  to  petition  the  reigning  prince,  Leshek.  for 
the  aiiportionment  to  them  of  a  parcel  of  land  in 
Polish  territory  on  which  they  might  establish  them- 
selves and  engage  in  agricultural  ]>uisuits  and  in 
handicrafts  and  the  liberal  arts.  No  special  territory 
was  assigned  to  them;  but  they  were  given  permis- 
sion to  settle  anywhere  in  the  laud,  and  to  engage 
in  the  occupations  specified.     Eleven 

Jewish  years  later  (905)  the  Jews  were  by 
Charter  of  charter  assured  religious  liberty,  au- 
905.  tonomy  in  judicial  matters,  freedom 
of  trade,  independence  from  the 
Shlyakhta,  or  lesser  nobles,  and  iirotection  from  the 
attacks  of  hostile  mobs.  This  charter  was  lost  in 
the  Polish-German  war  of  1049." 

Coins  unearthed  in  1872  in  the  Great-Polish  village 
of  Glenbok  show  conclusively  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Mieczyslaw  III..  Casimir.  and  Leshek  the  Jews  were, 
as  stated  above,  in  charge  of  the  coinage  in  Great 
and  Little  Poland.     These  coins  bear  emblems  hav- 

*  Owing  to  the  recent  disturbanpes  in  Russia,  the  article  Po- 
L.VND.  which  wasassitrued  t.i  a  litissiau  collalwratorand  which 
\vi\s  to  have  appeared  in  its  proper  vocaliularv  place,  wa.*  not 
received.  The  only  other  caption  under  which  it  could  be 
inserted  is  that  under  which  it  now  appears. 
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iiig  inscriptions  of  various  cliaraclers;  in  some  ex- 
nniplcs  omIv  Uk'  nuiuf  of  llic  king  or  prince  being 
giviMi,  lis.  for  insliUKT,  "Prince  Jlesliko,"  while  in 
others  the  surniiine  is  iul(le<l,  as  "  MeslieU  the  Blessed  " 
or  "the  .lust."  Some  of  the  coins,  moreover,  bear 
inscriptions  having  no  ilircet  reference  to  Poland,  to 
the  reigning  |)rinces,  or  even  to  the  coin  itself,  but 
referring  to  incidents  of  a  purely  Jewish  character, 
as,  for  instance.  "  Hejoice,  .Mindiam,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob"; "Abraham  I)uclis(D3n  DN-inS)  ami  Abraham 
Pecli  (nriD)"  Similar  coins  had  been  discovered 
elsewhere  several  years  earlier;  but,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  inscriptions,  doubts  were  expressed,  even  by 
such  a  noted  numismatist  as  Joachim  Lelewel,  as  to 
their  being  coins  at  all.  Their  true  nature  was  re- 
vealed oidy  with  the  discovery  of  the  Gleubok  treas- 
ure.    All  llieiiiscriplions  on  the  coins  of  the  twelfth 


on  the  strength  of  the  charter  of  privileges  granted 
by  Holeslaw  of  Kalisz  to  Jewish  immigrants,  for  the 
charter  makes  no  mention  of  a  Jewish  community, 
nor  of  tlie  right  of  Jews  toae(iuire  landed  property. 
"The  facts,"  says  H<'ishadski,  "made  i)laiu  by  the 
grant  of  Premyslaw  II.  prove  that  the  Jews  were 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Poland,  and  that  the  charter 
of  lioleslaw  of  Kalisz,  copied  almost  verbally  from 
the  privileges  of  Ottocar  of  I'.ohemia,  was  merely  a 
written  approval  of  relations  that  had  become  gradu- 
ally established,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  jieople  of  the  country." 

Hershadski  comes  to  the  coiiclusinu  that  as  eariy 
as  the  thirteenth  century  there  existed  in  Poland  a 
nundier  of  Jewish  communities,  tlie  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  Kalis/,.  IMaximilian  Oumplo- 
vicz,  however,  hazards  tlie  conjecliire  thai  the  word 


1'iii.isH  Coins  with  Jewish  Insckiptiu.ns. 

{From  "  Revue  NuniismatHiue.'') 


century  are  in  Hebrew  ;  and  they  sufticientlj'  prove 
that  at  the  time  in  question  the  Jews  had  already 
established  themselves  in  positions  of  trust  and  prom- 
inence, and  were  eontente<l  with  their  lot. 

"The  Jewish  coiners,"  says  Bershadski,   "might 
have  been  ]ieople  who  came  to  the  country  only  oc- 
casionally,  and   for   that   special    purpose."      But 
there  is  found  among  the  few  documents  dating  from 
the  .second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  char- 
ter issued  by  Premyslaw  II.,  successor  of  Boleslaw 
of  Kalisz,  conlirmiiig  a  previous  grant  of  jirivilegcs 
whereby  the  Jew   Hupin,   son  of   Yoshka,  is  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  his  inheritance, 
Jewish       a  hill  ("montem")   situated  near  the 
Coiners,      boundary  of  his  estate  of  Podgozhe. 
It  is  dillicult  to  as.sume  that  the  ac- 
(luisitiou  of  real  estate,  its  transmission  by  inherit- 
ance, and  its  further  cession  to  the  "Jewish  elders  of 
Kalisz  and  their  entire  community  "  Were  permitted 


"  Pecli "  on  the  Glenbok  coins  is  the  Ohazarian 
"  Pech  "  or  "Beck,"  meaning  "viceroy  of  the  Cha- 
ghan  "  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  iv.  5a,  s.v.  Chaz.\hs),  and 
that  the  suppo.sedly  legendary  King  Ann.\ii.\.M 
PiiOciioWNiK,  who  according  to  tradition  ruled  Po- 
land for  one  day  only,  perhaps  really  existed  in  the 
person  of  some  Chazariau  prince  who  was  for  a  time 
viceroy  of  Poland.  Gumplovicz  cites  the  Polish 
writer  Stronczynski  ("  Pieniadze  Piastow,"  21  cd., 
War.saw,  1H8.3),  who  thinks  that  the  coins  with  He- 
brew inscriptions  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Arab  geogra- 
phers of  the  ninth  century  relate  that  Jews  of  western 
Europe  who  traveled  toC'hazaria  came  there  byway 
of  the  Slavonic  countries  and  Poland  (see  Jew. 
Encyc.  iv.  fia,  s.v.  (JiiAZAits). 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  first  Jewish 
arrivals  in  Poland  were  from  the  Chazarian  coun- 
tries in  South  Russia  or  from  western  Europe.     The 
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first  historian  of  tlie  Jfws  of  Poland,  Czaclii.  statfs 
in  bis  "KtizprawaoZyilacli  i  Karaitacli"  (1807)  limt 
tlie  earliest  Jewish  immigrants  in  Poland  were  of 
German  origin ;  but,  as  has  been  jjointt-d  out  by 
iiersbadski  and  Dubuow,  Czacki's  work,  however 
conscientious  and  clear-sighted,  can  be  regarded 
onl_vas  a  historical  document,  and  not  as  a  complete 
liistory  of  the  Polish  Jews.  Unfortunately,  Czacki 
was  followed  blindly  by  Sternberg,  Weil,  and  Graetz. 
Though  direct  proof  is  absent,  it  is  nevertheless 
safe  to  assume  from  the  documents  at  present 
available  that  South  Russia  furnished  the  first  Jew- 
ish settlers  in  Poland  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  viii.  118, 
s.e.  LiTHCAXi.v).  It  is  known  also  that  German 
Jews  traded  in  the  Slavonic  countries  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne ;  and  some  of  them  may  have 
established  themselves  in  Poland. 


Jews  in  the  development  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  his  country.  The  Jewish  traveler  PKTii.\inAji 
BEN  J.vcoBii.\-L.\B.\.\  visited  Poland  toward  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time  their  position 
in  the  numerous  principalities  had  been  securely  es- 
tablished. The  Prince  of  Cracow,  Mieczyslaw  III. 
(1173-1202),  in  his  endeavor  to  establish  law  and 
order  in  his  domains,  prohibited  all  violence  against 
the  Jews,  particularly  attacks  up<jn  them  by  unruly 
students.  Boys  guilty  of  such  attacks,  or  their 
parents,  were  made  to  pay  lines  as  heavy  as  those 
imposed  for  sacrilegious  acts.  Early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  Jews  owned  land  in  Polish  Silesia. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  Jewish 
settlements  in  Poland  and  those  in  western  Eu- 
rope were  not  without  elTect  in  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious matters.     Tlio  Polish  Jews,  devoting  their 


Polish  Coi.vs  with  Jewish  Inscriptions. 

(From  "  RevuB  Numismatique.") 


The  first  actual  mention,  however,  of  Jews  in  tlie 

Polish  chronicles  occurs  under  date  of  the  eleventh 

century.     It  appears  that  Jews  were  then  living  in 

Gnesen,  at  that  time   the  religious  capital   of  the 

Polish  kingdom.     Some  of  them  were 

Early  Jew-  wealthy,    owning    Christian    slaves; 

ish  Slave-    they  even  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

Traders,      according  to  the  custom  of  the  times. 

The  pious  Queen  Judith,  wife  of  the 

Polish  king  Ladislaus  Herman  (d.  1085).  spent  large 

sums    of   money    in    purchasing   the    freedom    of 

Christian  slaves  owned  by  Jews. 

The  first  extensive  Jewish  emigration  from  west- 
ern Europe  to  Poland  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
First  Crusade (1098).  Under  Boleslaw  III.,  Kiizv- 
wousTY  (1102-39),  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  tol- 
erant regime  of  this  wise  ruler,  settled  throughout 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  territory  as  far  as  Kiev. 
Boleslaw  on  his  part  recognized  the  utility  of  the 


energies  to  commercial  pursuits,  were  obliged,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Eliezer  of  Bohemia,  to 
obtiiin  their  rabbis  from  France.  Germany,  and  other 
west-European  countries,  while  the  young  Polish 
Jews  went  abroad  for  the  study  of  rabbinical  and 
other  literature.  Among  the  rabbinical  scholars  of 
the  tuelfth  century  mention  is  made  of  5Iordecai  of 
Poland  (Dubnow). 

From  the  various  sources  it  is  evident  that  at  this 
time  the  Jews  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  and  i>ros- 
perity  in  the  many  principalities  into  which  the 
country  was  then  divided.  In  the  interests  of  com- 
merce the  reigning  princes  extended  protection 
and  special  privileges  to  the  Jewish  settlers.  With 
the  descent  of  the  Tatars  on  Polish  territory  (1241) 
the  Jews  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants  suf- 
fered severely.  Cr.icow  was  pillaged  and  burned, 
other  towns  were  devastated,  and  hundreds  of  Jews 
were  carried  into  captivity.    As  the  tide  of  invasion 
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rcmleJ  the  Jews  returned  to  tlieir  old  liomes  and  oc- 
cupiitious.  They  formed  the  middle  class  in  a  coun- 
try where  thi;  general  population 
The  Tatar  consisted  of  landlords  and  peasants, 
Invasion,  and  they  were  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  commercial  interests  of  the 
land.  Money-lending  and  the  farming  of  the  ditler- 
cut  government  revenues,  such  as  those  from  the  salt- 
mines, the  customs,  etc.,  were  their  most  importout 
jmrsuits.  The  native  population  liad  not  yet  be- 
come permeated  with  the  religious  intolerance  of 
western  Europe,  and  lived  at  peace  with  the  Jews. 

This  iiatriarehal  order  of  things  was  gradually  al- 
tered by  the  Koman  Ciiurch  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  tlieneighboring  German  states  on  the  other. 
The  cmis-saries  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  came  to  Poland 
in  pursuance  of  a  ti.ved  i)olicy  ;  and  in  their  endeavors 
to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
they  spread  teachings  imbued  with  hatred  toward  the 
folfowersof  Judaism.  At  the  sametime  Boi.eslaw 
v.,  WsTYDi.iWY  (1228-79),  encouraged  the  influ.x  of 
German  colonists.  He  granted  to  them  the  Jlagde- 
l)urg  Rights  (see  M.^fiDEUuno  L.\w),  and  by  estab- 
lishing them  in  the  towns  introduced  there  an  ele- 
ment which  brought  with  it  deep-seated  prejudices 
against  the  Jews.  There  were,  however,  among  the 
reigning  princes  determined  protectors  of  the  Jew- 
ish inhabitants,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the 
latter  most  desirable  in  so  far  as  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  was  concerned.  Promi- 
nent among  such  rulers  wasBoLESLAW  Pobozny  of 
Kalisz,  King  of  Great  Poland.  With  the  consent  of 
the  class  representatives  and  higher  officials  he  is- 
sued in  1264  a  charter  which  clearly  defined  the  po- 
sition of  his  Jewish  subjects.  This  charter,  which 
subseijuently  formed  the  basis  of  Polish  legislation 
concerning  the  Jews,  does  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  granted  by  Witold  (1388)  to  the  Jews  of" Lithu- 
ania (for  text  of  the  latter  charter  see  Jew.  E>"cyc. 
viii.  120,  s.r.  Lithuania). 

In  a  critical  review  of  L.  Gumplovicz's  work  on 
Polish-Jewish  legislation,  Levanda  (in  "Voskhod," 
1886,  No.  ix.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Boles- 
law's  charter  was  meant  to  define  unequivocally  the 
exact  position  that  the  Jews  were  to  occupy  in  the 
body  politic  throughout  Poland's  history.  The 
terms  of  the  charter,  marked  by  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity, show  clearly  that  the  Jews  were  regarded  as 
an  association  of  money-lenders  to  wliom  a  conces- 
sion was  made  to  trade  and  to  lend  money  on  inter- 
est, with  the  guaranty  of  religious  freedom  and  of 
the  inviolability  of  person  and  property,  They 
■were  to  circulate  their  capital  and  thus  supply  the 
needs  of  the  Christian  jiopulation,  and  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  profits  made  through  their  business 
ojierations.  No  mention  occurs  in  the  charter  of 
other  business  pursuits,  handicrafts,  or  industries, 
from  whieh  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Jews  were  to 
engage  in  no  other  occupation  than  money-lending. 
The  tenn  "privilcgium "  applied  to  the  charter 
shows  that  the  latter  was  not  a  part  of  the  general 
laws.  butanexce])tion  to  their  provisions.  It  opened 
a  wide  gap  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
I>opulation  that  was  never  closed.  It  placed  the 
latter  in  a  position  of  isolation,  owing  to  which 
they  were  compelled  to  develop  an  internal  organi- 


zation of  their  own.  This,  however,  served  them  in 
good  stead  with  regard  to  tlie  defense  of  their  com- 
mercial interests  and  in  the  mastery  of  new  forms 
of  commercial  activity. 

The  charter  dealt  in  detail  with  all  sides  of  Jewish 
life,  particularly  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  their 
Christian  neighbors.  The  guiding  principle  in  all 
its  provisions  was  justice,  while  national,  racial,  and 
religious  motives  were  entirely  excluded.  In  order 
to  safeguard  their  persons  and  propertj',  the  Jews 
were  in  some  instances  granted  even  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  Christians,  who  thus  came  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Jews  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  people 
with  a  civilization  of  their  own  and  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws. 

But  while  the  temporal  authorities  endeavored  to 

regulate  the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  the  country  at 

large  in  accordance  with  its  economic  needs,  the 

clerg)-,  inspired  not  by  iiatriotism,  but 

Hostility     by  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  Cliurch 

of  the        to  establish  its  universal  supremacy, 

Church.  used  its  influence  toward  .separating 
the  Jews  from  the  body  politic,  aiming 
to  exclude  them,  as  people  dangerous  to  the  Church, 
from  Christian  society,  and  to  place  them  in  the 
position  of  a  despised  sect.  In  1266  an  ecumenical 
council  was  held  at  Breslau  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  papal  nuncio  Guido.  The  council  introduced 
into  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  of  Poland  a  number 
of  paragraphs  directed  against  the  Jews.  In  para- 
graph 13  it  is  stated  that  "since  Poland  has  but 
lately  joined  the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church  it  may 
be  apprehended  that  its  Christian  inhabitants  will 
the  more  easily  yield  to  the  prejudices  and  evil 
habits  of  tlieir  Jewish  neighbors,  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers 
in  these  lands  having  been  of  such  a  recent  date. 
We  therefore  emphatically  decree  that  Jews  living 
in  the  bishopric  of  Gnesen  shall  not  dwell  together 
with  Christians,  but  shall  live  separately  in  some 
portion  of  their  respective  towns  or  villages.  The 
quarter  in  which  the  Jews  reside  shall  be  divided 
from  the  section  inhabited  by  the  Christians  by  a 
fence,  wall,  or  ditch."  The  Jews  were  ordered  to 
dispose  as  quickly  as  possible  of  real  estate  owned 
by  them  in  the  Christian  quarters;  they  were  not  to 
appear  on  the  streets  during  Church  processions; 
they  were  allowed  to  have  only  a  single  synagogue 
in  any  one  town ;  and  they  were  required  to  wear  a 
special  cap  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Christians. 
The  latter  were  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication, to  invite  Jews  to  feasts  or  other  enter- 
tainments, and  were  forbidden  also  to  buy  meat  or 
other  provisions  from  Jews,  for  fear  of  being  poi- 
soned. The  council  furthermore  con- 
The  Badgfe  firmed  the  regulations  under  wliich 
Instituted.  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  keep  Chris- 
tian servants,  to  lease  taxes  or  customs 
duties,  or  to  hold  any  public  oflice.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ofen  held  in  1279  the  wearing  of  a  red  badge 
was  prescribed  for  the  Jews,  and  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions were  reaflirmed. 

Though  the  Catholic  clergy  continued  in  this  way 
to  sow  the  seed  of  religious  hatred — which  in  time 
bore  a  plentiful  harvest — the  temporal  rulers  were 
uot  inclined  to  accept  the  edicts  of  the  Church,  and 
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tlie  .Tews  of  Pohind  were  for  a  long  time  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Lailislaus  Lokietek,  who 
ascended  the  Polish  throne  in  1.S19,  endeavored  to 
establish  a  uniform  legal  code  throughout  the  land. 
Bj'  the  general  laws  he  assured  to  the  Jews  safety 
and  freedom  and  placed  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  Cljristians.  They  dressed  like  the  Christians, 
wearing  garments  similar  to  those  of  the  nobilitj-, 
and,  like  the  latter,  wore  also  gold  chains  and  carried 
swords.  Ladislaus  likewise  framed  laws  for  the  lend- 
ing of  money  to  Christians.  In  1334  Boleslaw  is- 
sued a  charter  of  still  greater  siguidcance.  It  was 
much  amplified  by  King  Casimiu  III.,  the  Grkat 
(1303-TU),  who  was  especially  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
and  whose  reign  is  justlj'  regarded  as  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  for  the  Polish  Jewry.  His  charter  was 
more  favorable  to  the  Jews  than  was  Boleslaw'.s,  in 
so  far  as  it  safeguarded  some  of  their  civil  rights  in 
addition  to  their  commercial  privileges.  This  far- 
seeing  ruler  sought  to  employ  the  town  and  rural 
populations  as  checks  upon  the  growing  power  of 
the  aristocracy.  He  regarded  the  Jews  not  simply 
as  an  association  of  monej'-lenders,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  nation,  into  which  they  were  to  be  incorporated 
for  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  body  politic. 
For  his  attempts  to  uplift  the  masses,  including  the 
Jews,  Casimir  was  surnamed  bj-  his  contemporaries 
"king  of  the  serfs  and  Jews."  His  charter  for  the 
Jews  provided  among  other  things  that  any  lawsuit 
in  which  Jews  were  concerned  might  at  their  request 
be  brought  before  the  king;  that  they  might  not  be 
summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  that 
elders  or  way  wodes  had  no  right  to  e.xact  special  taxes 
or  contributions  from  them;  that  the  murder  of  a 
Jew  was  to  be  punishable  by  death,  whereas  in 
Boleslaw 's  charter  the  penalty  had  consisted  merely 
of  a  fine  and  confiscation  of  property.  Apart  from 
these  amplifications  of  Boleslaw 's  charter,  Casimir 
granted  to  the  Jews  the  riglit  of  unrestricted  resi- 
dence and  movement;  and  the}'  were  not  obliged  to 
pay  ta.\es  other  than  those  paid  by  the  Christians. 
They  were  permitted  to  lend  money  on  farms  and 
other  real  property,  and  to  rent  or  acquire  lands 
and  estates  (L.  Gumplovicz.  "Prawodawstwo,"  etc., 
p.  23). 

Most  of  the  documents  of  the  fourteenth  century 
treat  of  the  Jews  of  Little  Poland  anil  especially  of 
those  of  Cracow.  Notwithstanding  its  paucity  the 
material  is  ample  to  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
.Jews  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Thus  in  1304 men- 
tion is  made  of  the  cession  by  Philip  Pollack  to  Genez 
3Iagdassen  of  one-half  of  the  former's 
Prosperity  property  on  the  Jewish  street  in 
Under        Cracow ;    in   1313    the    Jew   Michael 

Casimir  and  his  son  Nathan  purchased  an 
III.  estate    in    the   Jewish    quarter   from 

the  widow  of  the  burgher  Giinther; 
in  1835  the  .Jew  Kozlina  acquired  from  the  burgher 
Herman  four  houses  near  the  Jewish  cemetery; 
in  1339  the  widow  of  the  Jew  Kubiu  sold  her 
house  to  the  burgher  Johann  Romanich  ;  and  in  1347 
there  occurs  a  reference  to  a  .Jewish  quarter  in  the 
suburb  of  Cracow  ("  vicus  Jiula?orum"),  with  a  syn- 
agogue and  a  cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the  Rudava. 
The  cemetery  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century.     Prominent  among  the  Jews  of  Cracow  in 


the  latter  half  of  this  century  was  the  leaseholder 
Levko,  who  was  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
king.  Levko  leased  the  salt  monopoly,  and  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  laborers  in  the 
salt-mines.  He  was  regarded  as  the  money-king  of 
his  time;  and  his  sons,  who  inherited  his  wealth, 
frequently  lent  large  sums  to  Queen  Yadwiga  and 
also  to  Ladislaus  Jagellon  (see  Casimiu  HI,'. 

Nevertheless,  while  for  the  greater  part  of  Casi- 
mir's  reign  the  Jews  of  Poland,  as  has  been  seen, 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  toward  its  close  they  were  sub- 
jected to  persecution  on  account  of  the  Black 
Death.  Jlassacres  occurred  at  Kalisz,  Cracow, 
Glogau,  and  other  Polish  ciries  along  the  German 
frontier,  and  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  Jews  were 
killed.  Compared  with  the  pitiless  destruction  of 
their  coreligionists  in  western  Europe,  however,  the 
Polish  Jews  did  not  fare  badlj';  and  the  Jewish 
masses  of  Germany  tied  to  the  more  hospitable  lands 
of  Poland,  where  the  interests  of  the  laity  still  re- 
mained more  powerful  than  those  of  the  Churcii. 

But  under  Casimir's  successor,  Louis  of  Hungary 
(1370-84),  the  complaint  became  general  that  justice 
had  disappeared  fiom  the  land.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  Jews  of  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  Guided  mainly  by  religious  motives,  Louis 
persecuted  them,  and  threatened  to  c.xpel  those  who 
refused  to  accept  Christianity.  His  short  reign  did 
not  suffice,  however,  to  undo  the  beneficent  work  of 
his  predecessor;  and  it  was  not  until  the  long  reign 
of  the  Lithuanian  grand  duke  Ladislaus  II.,  Jagellon 
(1386-1434).  that  tlie  infiuence  of  the  Church  in  civil 
and  national  affairs  increased,  and  the  civic  condition 
of  the  Jews  gradually  became  less  favorable.  Never- 
theless, at  the  beginning  of  Ladislaus'  reign  the  .Jews 
still  enjoyed  the  full  protection  of  the  laws.  Hube 
cites  a  series  of  old  documents  from  Posen,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  monetary  transactions  the 
Jews  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  were  protected  by 
the  courts  to  such  an  extent  that  in  cases  of  non-pay- 
ment they  might  take  possession  of  the  real  estate 
of  their  Christian  debtors.  Thus  in  1388  a  verdict 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Jew  Sabdai,  whereby 
his  debtor  was  placed  under  arrest  and  was  made  to 
pay  the  principal  together  with  nine  vears'  interest 
upon  it.  In  1398  another  debtor  pledged  himself  to 
transfer  to  his  Jewish  creditors  half  of  a  village  with 
all  its  revenues,  excluding  the  manor  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it.  In  1.390  the  Jew  Daniel  was  placed 
in  jiossession  of  the  estate  of  Kopashevo  for  a  debt 
of  40  marks ;  and  in  the  sjime  year  a  debt  of  20  marks 
due  to  the  above-mentioned  Sabdai  from  the  owner 
of  a  certain  estate  was  given  preference  over  all 
other  obligations  of  the  latter,  and  Sabdai  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  estate. 

Asa  result  of  the  marria.ge  of  Jagellon  to  Yadwiga, 
daughter  of  Louis  (f  Hungary,  Lithuania  was  tem- 
porarily luiiled  to  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
Extensive    land.     Under  his  rule  the  first  e.xten- 

Persecu-  sivepersecutiousof  the  Jewsin  Poland 
tions  in  the  were  inaugurated.  It  was  said  that 
Fourteenth   the  Jews  of  Posen  had  induced  a  poor 

Century.      Christian   woman   to  steal   from   the 

Dominican  church  three  hosts,  which 

they  desecrated,  and  that   w  hen  the  hosts  began  to 

bleed,  the  Jews  had  thrown  them  intoa  ditch,  where- 
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upon  various  miracles  occurred.  Wlien  infonned  of 
this  supposed  desecration,  tlie  Bisliop  of  Posen  or- 
dered tlic  Jews  to  answer  Hie  cliarges.  Tlie  woman 
accused  of  stealing  the  hosts,  the  rabbi  of  Posen, 
and  thirteen  elders  of  the  Jewish  community  fell 
victims  to  the  superstitious  rage  of  the  people. 
After  long -continued  torture  on  the  rack  they 
were  all  burned  slowly  at  the  stake.  In  addi 
tion,  a  permanent  fine  was  imposed  on  the  Jews  of 
Posen,  which  they  were  required  to  pay  annually 
to  the  Dominican  church.  This  line  was  rigorously 
collected  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  was  due  not  only  to  religious 
motives,  but  also  to  economic  reasons,  for  they  had 
gained  control  of  certain  branches  of  commerce, 
and  the  burghers,  jealous  of  their  success,  desired  to 
rid  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  of  their  objec- 
tionable competitors. 

The  same  motives  were  responsible  for  the  riot  of 
Ckacow,  instigated  by  the  fanatical  priest  BrnEK 
in  1407.  The  first  outbreak  was  suppressed  by  the 
city  magistrates;  but  it  was  renewed  a  few  hours 
later.  A  vast  amount  of  property  was  destroyed ; 
many  Jews  were  killed;  and  their  children  were 
baptized.  In  order  to  save  their  lives  a  number  of 
Jews  acccpteil  Christianity.  The  reform  movement 
of  the  Hussites  intensilied  religious  fanaticism ;  and 
the  resulting  reactionary  measures  spread  to  Poland. 
The  inlluential  Polish  archbishop  Nicholas  Tronba, 
after  his  return  from  the  Council  of  Kalisz  (1-120), 
over  which  he  had  presided,  induced  the  Polish 
clergy  to  confirm  all  the  anti-Jewish  legislation 
ado|)ted  at  the  councils  of  Breslau  and  Ofen,  and 
which  thitherto  had  been  but  rarely  carried  into 
efleet.  In  addition  totheir  previous  disabilities,  the 
Jews  were  now  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  churches  in  the  precincts  in  which  they 
were  residing,  but  "in  which  only  Christians  should 
reside." 

In  1423  King  Ladislaus  Jagellon  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  .Tews  to  lend  money  on  notes.  In 
his  reign,  as  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ladislaus 
HI.,  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Jews  were  almost 
forgotten.  The  Jews  vainly  appealed  to  .lagellon 
for  the  confirmation  of  their  old  charters.  The 
clergy  successfully  opposed  the  renewal  of  these 
privileges  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contrary  to 
the  canonical  regulations.  In  the  achievement  of  this 
purpose  the  rumor  was  even  spread  that  the  charter 
claimed  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Jews  by  Casi- 
mir  the  Great  was  a  forgery,  inasmuch  as  a  Catho- 
lic ruler  would  never  have  granted  full  civil  rights 
to  "unbelievers." 

The  machinations  of  the  clergy  were  checked 
somewhat  by  C.\si.\iiit  IV..  J.^gei.lon (1447-92).  He 
readily  renewed  the  charter  granted  to  the  Jews  by 
Casimir  the  Great,  the  original  of  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  fire  that  devastated  Posen  in 
1447.  To  a  Jewish  deputation  from  the  communi- 
ties of  Posen,  Kalisz,  Syeradza,  Lenchicli  (Lenczyca), 
Brest,  anil  Wladislavov  which  applied  to  him  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  he  said  in  his  new  grant: 
"We  desire  that  the  Jews,  whom  we  protect  especi- 
ally for  the  sake  of  our  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  royal  treasury,  shall  feel  contented  during  our 
prosperous    reign."      In    confirming    all    previous 


rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jews — the  freedom  of 
residence  and  trade,  judicial  and  communal  auton- 
omy, the  inviolability  of  person  and 
Charter  of  propertj',  and  protection  against  arbi- 
CasimirlV.  tiary  accusal  ion  and  attacks — the  char- 
ter of  Casimir  IV.  was  a  determined 
juotest  against  the  canonical  laws,  which  had  Iieen 
but  recently  renewed  for  Poland  by  the  Council  of 
Kalisz,  and  for  the  entire  Catholic  world  by  the  Diet 
of  Basel.  The  charter,  moreover,  permitted  more 
intimate  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians, 
and  freed  the  former  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
clerical  courts.  Strong  opposition  was  created  by 
the  king's  liberal  attitude  toward  the  Jews,  and 
was  voiced  by  t  he  leaders  of  the  clerical  party.  Car- 
dinal Zbignycv  Olesnicki,  Archbishop  of  Cracow, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  and 
took  the  king  sternly  to  task  for  his  favors  to  the 
Jews,  which  he  claimed  were  "to  the  injury  and  in- 
sult of  the  holy  faith."  "Do  not  think,"  he  wrote 
to  the  king  in  14.')4,  "that  you  are  to  decree  what- 
ever you  please  in  matters  of  the  Christian  religion. 
No  man  is  so  great  or  so  powerful  that  he  may  not 
be  opposed  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Hence  I  beg 
and  implore  j'our  majesty  to  repeal  the  privileges 
and  rights  in  ciucstion."  Joining  forces  with  the 
papal  nuncio  Capisth.^no,  Olesnicki  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  against  the  Jews  and  the  Hus- 
sites. The  repeated  appeals  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Polish  troops  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 
— which  the  clergy  openly  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of 
God  at  Casimir's  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  his  friendly  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
— finally  induced  the  king  to  accede  to  the  demands 
which  had  been  made.  In  14.54  the  statute  of  Niesza- 
wa  was  issued,  which  included  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  Jews  "as  contrary  to  divine 
right  and  the  law  of  the  land."  The  triumph  of  the 
clerical  forces  was  soon  felt  by  the  Jewish  inhab- 
itants. The  populace  was  encouraged  to  attack 
them  in  many  Polish  cities;  the  Jews  of  Cracow 
were  again  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  the  spring  of 
1464  the  .lewish  quarters  of  the  city  were  devastated 
by  a  mob  composed  of  monks,  students,  peasants, 
and  the  minor  nobles,  who  were  then  organizing  a 
new  crusade  against  the  Turks.  More  than  thirty 
Jews  were  killed,  and  many  houses  were  destroyed. 
Similar  disorders  occurred  in  Posen  and  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Casimir  had  fined  the 
Cracow  magistrates  for  having  failed  to  take  strin- 
gent measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  previous 
riots. 

The  policy  of  the  government  toward  the  Jews  of 
Poland  was  not  more  tolerant  under  Casimir's  sons 
and  successors,  John  Albert  (1492-1.501)  and  Alex- 
.\NDER  Jagei,i.ox  (1.501-6).  John  Albert  frequently 
found  hiiusclf  obliged  to  inquire  into  local  disputes 
between  Jewish  and  Christian  merchants.  Thus  in 
1493  he  adjusted  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Jew- 
ish merchants  and  the  burghers  of  Leiuberg  con- 
cerning the  right  to  trade  freely  within  the  city. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  was  not  friendly  to  the 
Jews.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Alexander  .lagel- 
lon, who  had  expelled  the  Jews  from  Lithuania  in 
149.5  (see  Litiiuaxta).  To  some  extent  he  was  un- 
doubtedly influenced  in  this  measure  by  the  expul- 
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siou  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  (1492),  which  was  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  increased  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  anil  Germany,  and  thus 

stimulated  the  Jewish  emigration   to 

Importance  Poland.     For  various  reasons  Alexan- 

of  der  permitted  the  return  of  the  Jews 

the   Polish  in  1503,  and  during  the  perioil  inunedi- 

Jewry.       ately  preceding  the  Reformation  the 

number  of  Jewish  exiles  grew  rapidly 
on  account  of  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  in  Germany. 
Indeed.  P(jland  became  the  recognized  haven  of  ref- 
uge for  exiles  from  western  Europe;  and  the  result- 
ing accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  Jewry  made 
it  the  cidtural  and  spiritual  center  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Dubnow, 
was  rendered  possible  by  the  following  conditions: 

"  The  Jewish  population  of  Poland  was  at  that  time  greater 
than  that  of  any  otht^r  European  country  ;  the  Jews  enjoyed  an 
extensive  communal  autonomy  based  on  special  privileges:  they 
were  not  confined  in  their  economic  life  to  purely  subordinate 
■occupations,  as  was  true  of  their  western  coreligionists:  they 
were  not  engaged  solely  in  petty  trade  and  money-lending,  but 
carried  on  also  an  important  export  trade,  leased  government 
revenues  and  large  estates,  and  followed  the  handicrafts  and,  to 
■a  certain  extent,  agriculture;  in  the  matter  of  residence  they 
were  not  restricted  to  ghettos,  like  their  German  brethren.  AW 
these  conditions  contributed  toward  the  evolution  in  Poland  of 
an  independent  Jewish  civilization.  Thanks  to  its  social  and 
judicial  autonomy,  Polish  Jewish  life  was  enabled  to  develop 
freely  along  the  lines  of  national  and  religious  tradition.  The 
rabbi  became  not  only  the  spiritual  guide,  but  also  a  member  of 
the  communal  administration  [K.\hai,],  a  civil  judge,  and  the 
authoritative  expounder  of  the  Law.  Rabbin  ism  was  not  a  dead 
letter  here,  but  a  guiding  religlo-judicial  system ;  for  the  rabbis 
adjudged  civil  as  well  as  certain  criminal  cases  on  the  basis  of 
Talmudic  legislation." 

The  Jews  of  Poland  found  themselves  obliged  to 
make  increased  efforts  to  strengthen  their  social  and 
economic  position,  and  to  win  the  favor  of  the  king 
and  of  the  nobility.  The  conflicts  of  the  different 
parties,  of  the  merchants,  the  clergy,  the  lesser  and 
the  higher  nobility,  enabled  the  Jews  to  hold  their 
own.  The  opposition  of  the  Christian  merchants 
and  of  the  clergy  was  counterbalanced  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  Shiyakhta,  wlio  derived  certain  economic 
benefits  from  the  activities  of  the  Jews.  By  the 
constitution  of  1504,  sanctioned  by  Alexander  Ja- 
gellon,  the  Shiyakhta  Diets  were  given  a  voice  in  all 
important  national  matters.  On  some  occasions  the 
Jewish  merchants,  when  pressed  by  the  lesser  nobles, 
were  afforded  protection  by  the  king,  since  they 
were  an  important  source  of  royal  revenue. 

The  most  prosperous  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Polish  Jews  began  with  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I. 
(1506-48).  In  1507  that  king  informed  the  authori- 
ties of  Lemberg  that  until  further  notice  its  Jewish 
citizens,  in  view  of  losses  sustained 
Favorable    liy  thein,  were  to  be  left  undisturbed 

Reign  of  in  the  possession  of  all  their  ancient 
Sigis-        privileges     ("  Hussko-Yevreiski     Ar- 

mund  I.  khiv,"iii.  79).  His  generous  treatment 
of  his  physician,  Jacob  Is.\.4C.  whom 
he  made  a  member  of  the  nobility  in  1507,  tes- 
tifies to  his  liberal  views.  In  the  saiue  year  Sigis- 
mund leased  the  customs  revenues  of  Lu1)uchev  to 
the  Jew  Chaczko,  exempting  him  from  all  taxes. 
Similar  exemptions  from  general  or  special  taxes 
were  granted  by  the  king  to  a  number  of  other  Jews. 
In  1510  he  reduced  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  Jew- 


ish conimimity  of  Lemberg  to  200  florins,  in  consid- 
eration of  their  impoverished  condition,  and  ap- 
pointed as  tax-collectors  the  Jews  Solomon  and 
Baruch.  In  the  following  year  he  was  called  upon 
to  adjudicate  in  a  case  which  illustrates  the  strained 
relations  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  that 
city.  Tlie  Jew  Abraham  w^as  accu.sed  of  saciilcge 
and  placed  under  arrest.  The  king  ordered  his  re- 
lease on  May  1  with  the  stipulation  that  he  should 
either  appear  before  the  king's  court  on  May  2  of 
the  following  year  or  pay  a  penalty  of  3. COO  marks. 
His  bondsmen  were  the  .lews  Abraham  Franczek  of 
Cracow,  Isaac  .Jacob  Franczek  of  Opoczno,  Slioma 
Swyathly,  Oser,  David  and  Michael  Tabyc,  and  the 
Lemberg  Jews  Israel,  Judah,  two  named  Solomon, 
and  Samuel.  In  the  .same  yearSigismund  exempted 
the  Jews  of  Lemberg  from  the  payment  of  all 
crown  taxes  for  six  years.  In  1512  he  lea.se<l  to  the 
Lemberg  Jew  .fudali,  son  of  Solomon,  the  cu.stoms 
revenues  of  Yaroslav  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
On  June  3  of  the  same  year  he  appointed  Ahkaii.v.m 
OP  Bohemia  prefect  of  the  Jews  of  Great  and  Little 
Poland;  and  on  Aug.  6  following  he  appointed  the 
Kazimierz  .lew  Franczek  as  tax-collector  for  all  the 
provinces  of  Little  Poland,  excepting  Cracow  and 
Kazimierz.  In  1515  he  adjudged  an  important  suit 
between  the  aldermen  and  the  Jews  of  Lemberg 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  latter  to  carry  on  trade 
in  that  city.  The  aldermen  had  complained  that  the 
Jews  had  gained  complete  control  of  the  trade,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Christian  merchants 
to  do  business.  Both  parties  submitted  to  the  king 
copies  of  their  ancient  charters  of  privileges,  and 
Sigismund  decreed  that  the  Jews,  like  the  other  mer- 
chants of  Lemberg.  were  entitled  to  trade  in  various 
products  throughout  the  country,  but  that  they 
might  sell  cloth  in  the  cities  and  towns  during  fairs 
only.  The  jiurchase  of  cattle  by  them  was  per- 
mitted only  to  the  extent  of  2,000  head  annu;illy, 
and  then  on  the  payment  of  a  special  duty. 

In  1517  Sigismund  confirmed  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews  of  Posen.     In  1518  he  ordered  the 
customs-collector  of  Posen  not  to  exact  from  the 
Jews  larger  duties  on  their  wares, than  tho.se  col- 
lected from  the  king's  other  subjects.     In  the  same 
year  he  contirmcd  the  election  for  life  of  the  rabbis 
Moses  and  Mendel  as  judges  over  the  Jews  of  Great 
Poland.     They  were  given  the  authoiity  to  decide 
suits  both  individ\ially  and  jointly;   and  the  Jews 
of  Great  Poland  were  required  to  recognize  Iheir 
authority,  and  to  pay  a  fine  into  the  royal  treasury 
in  case  of  failure  to  accept  their  deci- 
Certain      sions.     In  October  of  the  same  year 
Jews  Ad-     the  king  admitted  to  Polish  denizen- 
mitted  to     .ship  the  Bohemian   Jews  Jacob   and 
Denizen-     Lazar,  granting  them  the  right  of  un- 
ship,        restricted    residence    and    movement 
throughout    the    kingdom.     In    1519 
Sigismund  released  the  Jews  of  Great  Poland,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  from  the  payment  of  any 
crown  taxes  directly  to  the  roy;il  tax-collectors.     He 
decreed  that  instead  five  Jewish  collectors  should 
be  chosen,  and  a  commission  of  eleven  persons  be 
appointed  for  the  apportionment  of   the  totjil  tax 
of  200  florins  among  the  several  Jewish  taxpayers, 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  wealth  of  each,  ami 
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spi'tiiil  ri-diictioii9  Iwing  piovideil  in  the  case  of 
tlif  poor.  lu  the  cvciil  of  Hie  deiUli  or  impoverisli- 
imiit  of  any  of  the  tuxpuyers  the  collectors  were 
empowered  to  iiicreiise  llie  taxes  of  the  well-to-do, 
Ml  order  tlial  the  poorer  taxpayers  might  not  be  ex- 
eessively  burdened  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
tux  might  remain  undimiidshed.  This  decree  was 
the  result  of  complaints  made  by  the  Jews  of  Great 
Poland  against  the  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the 
royal  tjix-collectors.  The  members  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  for  this  purpose  were:  Isaac  of  Mes- 
eritz  (.Me/.hirechye).  Samson  of  Skwir/.yna,  Mendel 
of  (_!nesen,  Heuiash  of  Obornik,  Closes  of  VUizlav, 
Kalman  of  Pakoseh.  David  of  BrestKiiyavsk,  Sli- 
onia  of  Lenchieh.  Al)raliam  of  Polol/.k  (formerly  (jf 
Sokhaczev),  I'ziel  of  Ivalisz.  and  Siilomon  of  Plonsk. 
The  tax-collectors  appointed  were:  Samuel  and 
Beniash  of  Posen :  Mossel,  the  customs  collector  of 
Inovlozlav;  jMoscs,  the  customs  collector  of  Brest- 
Kuyavsk:  and  Jacob,  a  physician  of  Sokhaczev. 

In  the  S!»me  year  a  iiuarrel  arose  between  the 
Pjoiicmian  and  the  Polish  Jews  in  the  community  of 
Cracow  over  the  question  whether  there  should  be 
one  rabbi  for  the  entire  community  or  a  separate 
ndibi  for  each  faction.  The  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  who  decided  (May  '2!),  1.519)  that,  in 
accordance  with  established  custom,  the  community 
shoidd  have  two  rabbis.  Kabbi  Peretz.  who  had 
aheaily  lield  that  position  for  two  years,  and  Rabbi 
Asher  (.son-in-law  of  Rachael),  both  of 
Two  Con-  them  experts  in  the  Law,  were  pro- 
greg-ations  posed  by  the  respective  parties  with 
in  Cracow,  the  consent  of  the  entire  conununity. 
The  king  reserved  the  right,  in  case 
Peretz  declined  to  continue  in  the  rabbinate,  to  a]i- 
point  his  successor.  Each  rabbi  was  forbidden  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  other,  under  a  penalty 
of  100  marks  in  silver  payable  into  the  roj-al  t  reasury  ; 
and  each  member  of  the  community  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  congregation  he  wouhl  join.  The 
entire  community  was  ordered,  under  a  penalty  for 
disobedience,  to  pay  to  the  rabbis  the  various  fees 
and  other  sources  of  income  as.signed  to  them  by 
ancient  custom.  This  arrangement  failed  to  adjust 
the  ililliculties,  as  is  seen  from  a  subsequent  decision 
of  \Uv  king  (Nov.  5.  l.")19).  A  party  of  recently  ar- 
rived Bohemian  Jews,  headed  by  Hablii  Peretz, 
wished  to  crowd  out  from  the  synagogue  belonging 
to  the  Polish  congregation  the  native  part  of  the 
community,  headed  by  l{al)bi  Asher.  This  ancient 
synagogue  had  been  built  by  the  Polish  .lews  and 
kept  in  repair  by  them  until  the  arrival  of  the  Bohe- 
mians. The  king's  second  decision  was  more  favor- 
able to  the  native  portion  of  the  conununity,  which 
was  left  in  permanent  pos.session  of  the  synagogue. 
The  followers  of  Kabbi  Peretz  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  edifice  without  the  consent  of  Kabbi 
Asher  and  his  followers;  and  a  penalty  of  1,(100 
marks  was  imposed  for  infraction  of  this  regidation. 
The  Bohemians  were,  moreover,  precluded  on  pain 
of  a  similar  fine  from  inducing  members  of  the  native 
conununity  to  johi  their  .synagogue;  while  Kabbi 
Ashir  and  his  followers  still  retained  the  right  to 
admit  any  person  at  their  discretion. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  Jewish  merchants 
arrayed  against  them  their  Christian  rivals  of  the 


larger  cities.  The  magistrates  of  Posen  and  Lem- 
herg,  in  their  oiiposition  to  the  Jews,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  propose  a  coalition  against  them  (1.521). 
The  struggle  was  not  always  above  board.  In  some 
towns  the  populace  was  incited  against  the  Jews, 
and  several  riots  occurred.  Sigismund  took  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  disorders;  and 
in  the  case  of  Cracow  he  warned  the  magistrates 
that  he  would  hold  them  responsible  for  any  recur- 
rence. 

Sigisnnmd's  protection  of  his  Jewish  favorites  is 
demonstrated  by  his  letter  of  respite,  Aug.  20.  1.525.  to 
the  Posen  Jew  Beniash,  suruamed  "Dlugi"  (=  "the 
Tall"),  an  insolvent  debtor,  granting  him  an  ex- 
tension of  time  (until  Feb.  21,  1527)  wherein  to 
pay  his  liabilities.  This  letter  was  intended  to  en- 
able Beniash  toatljust  his  business  affairs,  which  liiul 
become  involved  owing  in  part  to  the  large  amount 
of  debts  due  to  him  from  various  persons,  esjie- 
cially  Christians.  A  subsequent  letter  extended  the 
royal  protection  to  him  for  a  further  term  of  three 
years,  prohibited  forcible  collection  of  money  from 
liim,  and  ordered  that  ho  be  assisted  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  debts.      Any  infringe- 

Jewish       ment  of  the  provisions  of  the  letter 
Favorites     was  to  be  regarded  as  lese-majesty. 

of  Sigis-  Further,  Beniash  was  made  subject  to 
mund.  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king  and  of 
the  way  wode  of  Cracow.  An  especial 
mark  of  favor  was  shown  also  to  the  Jew  Lazar  of 
Brandenburg  in  a  royal  order  dated  Nov.  14,  1.52.5, 
and  exempting  him  for  life  from  payment  of  the  taxes, 
imposed  upon  the  other  Jews  of  Cracow.  In  return 
for  this  privilege  he  was  to  pay  only  the  sum  of  three 
fl<irins  annually.  These  favors  were  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  services  rendered  at  Venice  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  royal  treasur}-  and  to  Jodoc  Ludwig,  the 
king's  ambassador  there. 

By  an  edict  f)f  June  14,  1.530,  the  kingexempled  the 
Jew  Simon  and  his  fannly  of  the  new  town  of  Cerczin 
from  subjection  to  any  religious  bans,  and  announced 
that  any  rabbi  or  doctor  of  the  kiugtiom  issuing 
an  excommunication  against  them  would  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  100  marks.  "On  July  30.  1533.  the  king 
appointed  Jloses  Fishel  chief  rabbi  of  the  Polish  syn- 
agogue of  Cracow  in  succession  to  Rabbi  Asher; 
and  Fishel,  with  all  his  property  in  Kaziniierz, 
was  exempted  for  life  from  all  taxes  and  duties, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  On  Aug.  8, 
1.541,  Sigismund  issued  an  edict  whereby  the  Jews 
of  Great  Poland  were  given  the  right  to  elect  a 
chief  rabbi,  "a  doctor  of  Judaism,"  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  king.  The  government  officials  were 
forbidden  to  install  in  this  office  any  person  not  pre- 
viously elected  thereto  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
Jews  themselves. 

But  while  Sigismund  liim.self  was  prompted  by 
feelings  of  justice,  his  courtiers  endeavored  to  turn 
to  their  personal  advantage  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  different  clas.ses.  Sigismund's  second  wife, 
Q.ieen  Box.\,  sold  government  positions  for  money  ; 
and  her  favorite,  the  waywode  of  Cracow,  Peter 
Kmita,  accepted  bribes  from  both  sides,  promising 
to  further  the  interests  of  each  at  the  Diets  and  with 
the  king.  In  1530  the  .Jewish  question  was  the  sub- 
ject of  heated  discussions  at  the  Diets.     There  were 
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some  delegates  who  insisted  on  tbe  just  treatment 
of  tlie  Jews.  On  tbe  otlier  liand,  some  went  so  far 
as  to  demand  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
country,  while  still  otheis  wished  to  curtail  their 
commercial  rights.  The  Diet  of  Piotrkow  (1.538) 
elaborated  a  series  of  repressive  measures  against 
the  Jews,  who  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  from  leasing  estates  or 
government  revenues,  "it  being  against  God's  law 
that  these  people  should  hold  honored  positions 
among  the  Christians. "  The  commeicial  pursuits  of 
the  Jews  in  the  cities  were  placed  imder  the  control 
of  the  hostile  magistrates,  while  in  the  villages  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  trade  at  all.  The  Diet  revived 
also  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  law  compelling  tbe 
Jews  tQ  wear  a  distinctive  badge.  In  1539  a  Catho- 
lic woman  of  Cricow,  Katherine  Zalyeshovska,  was 
burned  at  the  stake  for  avowed  leanings  toward 
Judaism,  the  populace  being  incited 
Converts  to  against  the  Jews  by  various  pam- 
Judaism.  plilets  circulated  among  the  people. 
This  and  similar  cases  of  conversion 
to  tlie  Jewish  faith  were  probably  the  result  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  established  among  the 
Shlyakhta  in  1530,  and  which  owed  their  origin  to 
tbe  religious  reformsamong  tbe  intelligent  members 
of  Polish  society  on  the  advent  of  Lutberanism  in 
the  German  districts  of  Poland  (see  Dubnow  in 
"Voskhod,"  May,  1895). 

The  influx  of  foreign  Jews,  particulaily  from  Bo- 
hemia, was  probably  responsible  for  a  decree  of  Oct. 
17.  1.543,  by  which  ordinance  they  were  forbidden 
to  settle  within  the  kingdom,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment was  accorded  only  to  such  Bohemian  Jews  as 
had  already  settled  on  crown  or  Shlyakhta  lands. 
An  exception  was  allowed,  however,  in  favor  of  tbe 
cities  of  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Lemberg.  This  decree, 
issued  at  the  request  of  the  Jews  themselves,  was 
promulgated  before  the  death  of  Sigismund  Jagel- 
lon,  and  was  not  signed  by  Sigismund  II.,  Augustus, 
as  certain  sources  state. 

Sigismund  II.,  Augustus  (1548-72)  followed  in  the 
main  the  tolerant  policy  of  his  father.  He  confirmed 
the  ancient  privileges  of  tbe  Polish  Jews,  and  con- 
siderably widened  and  strengthened  the  autonomy 
of  their  communities.  By.a  decree  of  Aug.  13,  1551, 
the  Jews  of  Great  Poland  were  again  granted  permis- 
sion to  elect  a  chief  rabbi,  who  was  to  act  as  .judge 
in  all  matteis  concerning  their  religious  life.  Jews 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  authority'  were  to  be 
subject  to  a  fine  or  to  exconmiuuication ;  and  those 
refusing  to  j'ield  to  tbe  latter  might  be  executed 
after  a  report  of  tbe  circumstances  bad  been  made 
to  the  authorities.  The  property  of  the  recalcitrants 
was  to  be  confiscated  and  turned  into  the  crown 
treasury.  The  chief  rabbi  was  exeiupted  from  the 
authority  of  tbe  way  wode  and  other  officials,  while 
the  latter  were  obliged  to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the 
law  among  the  Jews.  In  agreements  concluded 
(June  30  and  Sept.  15,  1553)  between  tbe  Jews  of 
Cracow  and  the  Christian  merchants  of  Kazimierz 
and  Stradom  tbe  signatures  of  the  following  promi- 
nent Jews  occur:  Rabbi  Moses;  Jonas  Abramo- 
vich;  Israel  Czarnij ;  Simon,  son-in-law  of  Moses: 
Samuel,  son  of  Feit;  Moses  Echlier;  Rabbi  Esaias: 
Lazar,  son-in-law  of  the  widow  Bona;   and  Rabbi 


Alexander.  In  1550  tbe  king  issued  a  decree  de- 
fining the  judicial  rights  of  the  Jews  of  Lublin. 
In  a  similar  document  i.ssued  in  the  stune  year  the 
confiicting  claims  of  tlic  Jewish  and  Christian  mer- 
chants of  Po.sen  were  adjusted. 

The   favorable  attitude  of  the   king  and  of  the 
enlightened  nobility  could  not  prevent  the  growing 

animo.sity  against  the  Jews  in  ecrtan 
TJnder        parts  of  the  kingdom.     The  Reforma- 
Sigismund   tiou   movement   stimulated    an   anti- 
II.  Jewish  crusade  by  IheCalbolic  clergy, 

who  preached  vehemently  against  all 
heretics — Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Jews.  In  1.550 
the  papal  nuncio  Alois  Liponiano,  who  had  been 
prominent  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Xeo  (  bristians  in 
Portugal,  was  delegated  to  Cracow  to  strengthen 
the  Catholic  spirit  among  the  Polish  nobility.  He 
warned  the  king  of  the  evils  resulting  from  his  tol- 
erant attitude  toward  the  various  non-believers  in 
the  country.  Seeing  that  tbe  Polish  nobles,  among 
whom  the  Reformation  had  already  taken  strong 
root,  paid  but  scant  courtesy  to  his  preachings,  lie 
initiated  a  movement  against  the  Tatars  and  the  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  of  Lithuania,  whom  he  attempted  to 
convert  to  Catholicism  (1555).  Returning  from 
Wilna  to  Cracow  in  15.56  he  inaugurated  there  a 
crusade  against  the  Jews.  In  the  interests  of  this 
crusade  a  rumor  was  spread  among  the  populace  to 
the  effect  that  a  Christian  woman  of  Sochaczow, 
Dorotea  Lazencka,  had  sold  to  the  local  Jews  a  host 
which  she  had  received  at  communion  and  which 
they  had  pierced  until  blood  began  to  How  from  the 
punctures.  By  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Kholm  three 
Jews  of  Sochaczow  and  their  "accomplice,"  Dorotea 
Lazencka,  were  put  in  chains,  and  later  sentenced 
to  death.  When  the  king,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Wilna,  learned  of  the  matter,  he  sent  to  the  burgo- 
master of  Sochaczow  orders  to  stop  the  proceedings 
until  a  thorough  investigation  could  be  made.  Tlie 
bishop,  however,  presented  »  forged  royal  order  for 
the  execution ;  and  the  supposed  blasiihemers  were 
burned  at  the  stake  a  few  daj-s  before  the  king's 
deputy  arrived  (1557).  Sigismund  Augustus  was 
liigbly  incensed  at  this  sanguinary  deed,  the  prinje 
mover  in  which  was  the  nuncio  Liponiano.  "I  am 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  this  shameful  crime,"  he 
said,  "and  besides  I  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
a   fool  who  believes  that  blood  ma\'  flow  from  a 

pierced    host."     The   Protestant   uo- 

Host-Dese-   bles,  who  could  not   conscientiously 

oration       bring  themselves  to  believe  in  the  ab- 

Charges.      surd  medieval  fable,  took  the  part  of 

the  Jews;  and  numerous  satires  were 
written  against  the  nuncio  and  the  bishop.  Sigis- 
mund pointed  out  that  papal  bulls  had  repeatedly 
asserted  that  all  such  accusations  were  without  any 
foundation  v.-batsoever;  and  he  decreed  that  hence- 
forth any  Jew  accused  of  having  committed  a  mur- 
der for  ritual  purposes,  or  of  having  stolen  a  host, 
should  be  brought  before  his  own  court  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Diet. 

Notwithstanding  this  decree  and  the  ridicule  of 
tbe  reformers,  clerical  influences  forced  the  enact- 
ment of  anti-Jewish  laws  at  the  Diets  of  156'3  and 
1565.  At  this  time  the  Jews  found  a  defender  in 
Soloiuonben  Xathau  Asiikicnazi,  who  before  his  du- 
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imrlun-  for  Turkey  was  the  kings  pliysieian.  Simon 
Grtn/.burg.  a  wealtliv  court  Jew  ami  a  celebrated 
ardiitecl.  also  ilefen.ieil  the  cause  of  liis  coreligiou- 
isl8.  In  l.VKi  the  Jew  Benedict  Levitli  was  awarded 
for  a  term  of  four  years  the  monojioly  of  importing 
Hebrew  books  and"  of  selling  them  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  reriuest  of  the  Jews  the  king  per- 
niilted'(iri07)  ISabbi  Isaac  May  to  build  a  yesliibah 
in  tlie  suburb  of  Lublin.  In  1.571  the  elders  r>f  the 
Jewish  eoinmunity  of  Poscn  were  given  the  right  to 
expel  from  the  eily  lawless  or  immoral  members  of 
the  community .  and  even  to  sentence  them  to  death. 
The  local  way  wode  was  at  the  same  time  forbidden  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  such  sentences.  Theaulono- 
inv  thus  irranted  by  8igismund  August  to  the  Jews 
in  the  matter  of  communal  administration  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  jmwcr  of  the  K.mi.m.,  which,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dubnow,  subseiiucntly 
brought  to  the  I'ldish  Jewry  both  great  advantage 
and  considerable  harm. 

The  ollicers  of  the  kahal  frequently  made  agrec- 
mentswilh  the  magislniteson  the  .strength  of  which 
the  Jews  were  given  the  right,  iu  return  for  certain 
Uwes,  to  trade  freely  and  to  own  real  estate  within 
the  city  limits.  There  were,  however,  some  cities 
like  Syeradz  and  Vielun  in  which  Jews  were  not 
allowed  even  to  reside.  In  IG.iO  Lithiumia  was 
united  to  Poland;  for  the  effect  of  this  union  on 
Jewish  life  in  Poland  see  Jiiw.  Excvc.  viii.  126,  .i.r. 
Li'riiiAXi.v. 

The  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus  (l.")72)  and  the 
ternunalion  therewith  of  the  Jagellou  dynasty  ne- 
c<ssitat(d  the  election  of  his  successor  by  the  elect- 
ive body  of  the  ShIyaUhta.  The  neighboring  states 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  each  hoping  to 
insure  the  choice  of  its  own  candidate.  The  pope 
was  eager  to  assure  the  election  of  a  Catholic,  lest 
th(!  intluences  of  the  Heformaiion  should  become 
l.redominant  in  Poland.  Catherine  de  Medici  was 
laboring  eiu'rgetically  for  the  election  of  her  son 
Henry  of  Anjou.  I3ut  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  at 
the  varionscourts,  the  deciding  factor  iu  the  election 
was  the  above-mentioned  Solomon  Ashkenazi,  then 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Turkey.  Henry 
of  Anjou  was  elected,  which  fact  was  of  deep  con- 
cern to  the  liberal  Polesand  the  Jews.  Fortunately 
this  particijiator  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
secretly  tied  to  France  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months, 
in  order  to  succeed  his  deceased  brother  Charles  IX. 
on  the  French  throne. 

StephcMi  Hathori  (1.570-80)  was  now  elected  king 
of  Poland ;  and  he  proved  lioth  a  tolerant  ruler  and 
a  friend  of  the  .Tews.  On  Feb.  10,  irj77,  he  sent 
orders  to  the  magistrate  of  Posen  directing  him  to 
prevent  class  conllicts,  and  to  maintain  order  in  the 
city.  His  orders  were,  however,  of  no  avail.  Three 
months  after  his  manifesto  a  riot  occurred  in  Posen, 
for  details  of  which  see  Jiiw.  Excvc.  ii.  .596a,  s.r. 
I5atiioi!i.  Stkpiien.  Political  andeconomicevents 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Under        forced  the  Jews  to  establish  a  more 

Stephen      compact  communal  organization,  and 

Bathori.      this  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
urban    population:    indeed,  although 
with  but  few  exceptions  they  did  not  live  in  sepa- 
rate ghettos,  they  were  nevertheless  sullieiently  iso- 


lated from  their  Christian  neighbors  to  be  regarded 
as  strangers.  They  resided  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
but  had  little  to  do  with  municipal  administration, 
their  own  affairs  being  managed  by  the  rabbis, 
the  elders,  and  the  dayyanim  or  religious  judges. 
In  the  reign  of  Ste|)lien  liathori  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Polish  poet  Sebastian  Klenowicz 
(154.5-1002)  in  his  works  "Worek  Judaszow " 
(="The  Bags  of  the  Judas")  and  "Victoria  Deo- 
nim."  These  Condi  lions  eon  tribu  ted  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  kahal  organizations.  Coutliets  and 
disputes,  however,  became  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  led  to  the  convocation  of  periodical  rabbinical 
congresses,  which  were  the  nucleus  of  the  ciMitral 
institution  known  in  Poland,  from  the  midille  of 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  CouNcii.  ok  Font  Lands.  The  meet- 
ings were  usually  held  during  the  fairs  of  Lublin; 
and  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  council  grad- 
ually widened  until  it  came  to  include  not  only  judi- 
cial but  administrative  and  legislative  functions 
also.  At  times  the  regulations  of  the  Polish  govern- 
ment were  strengthened  by  the  official  sanction  of 
the  council.  A  notable  iustanco  of  this  occurred  in 
1.587,  when  the  council  approved  with  great  solem- 
nity the  well-known  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to 
engage  in  the  farniiitg  of  government  revenues  and 
of  other  sources  of  income,  since  "  people  eager  for 
gain  and  enrichnient  by  means  of  extensive  leases 
might  bring  great  danger  to  the  many." 

Yeshibol  were  established,  under  the  direction  of 
the  rabbis,  in  the  more  pronnnent  eonununities. 
Such  schools  were  officially  known  as  gynuiasiunis, 
and  their  rabbi-principals  as  rectors.  Important 
yeshibot  existed  in  Cracow,  Posen,  and  other  cities. 
Jewish  printing  establishments  came  into  existence 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
1530  a  Hebrew  Pentatetich  was  printed  in  Cracow; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Jewish  printing- 
houses  of  that  city  and  Lublin  issued  a  large  num- 
ber of  Jcwisli  books,  mainly  of  a  religious  ciiaracter. 
The  growth  of  Talmudic  scholarship  in  Poland  was 
coincident  with  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Polish 
Jews;  and  because  of  their  communal  autonomy 
educational  development  was  wholly  one-sided  ami 
along  Talmudic  lines.  Exceptions  are  recorded, 
however,  where  Jewish  j'outh  sought  secular  in- 
struction in  the  European  universities.  The  learned 
rabbis  became  not  merely  expounders  of  the  Law, 
but  also  spiritual  advisers,  teachers,  judges,  and 
legislators;  and  their  authority  compelled  the  com- 
munal leaders  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
abstruse  questions  of  Talmudic  law.  The  Polish 
Jewry  found  its  views  of  life  shaped  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Talmudic  and  rabbinical  literature,  whose  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  the  house,  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
synagogue. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  seeds 
of  Tabuudic  learning  liad  been  trans|danted  to  Po- 
land from  Bohemia,  particularly  from  the  school 
of  .Jacob  Poi.i.AK,  the  creator  of  Pii.rii,.  Shalom 
Shachna  (c.  1.500-.58),  a  pupil  of  PoUak.  is  counted 
among  the  pioneers  of  Talmudic  learning  in  Poland. 
He  lived  and  died  in  Lublin,  where  he  was  the  head 
of  the  ye.shibah  which  ])roduced  the  rabl)inical  ce- 
lebrities of  the  following  century.     Shaehua's  son 
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Israel  became  rabbi  of  Lublin  on  the  death  of  liis 
father,  ami  Sliachna's  pupil  Moses  Isseules  (KeiMA  ; 

1520-72)  achieved  an  international  rep- 
Pioneers  of  utation  among  the  Jews.    Iliscontem- 
Talmudic     porary   and    correspondent    Solomon 
Learning.    Lrm.v  ( 1510-78)  of  Lublin  also  enjoyed 

a  wide  reputation  among  liis  corelig- 
ionists; and  the  authority  of  both  was  recognized  by 
the  Jews  throughout  Europe.  Among  the  famous 
pupils  of  Isserles  should  be  mentioned  David  Gans 
and  Mordecai  J.^ffe,  the  latter  of  whom  studied 
also  under  Luria.  Another  distinguished  rabbin- 
ical scholar  of  that  period  was  Eliezer  b.  Elijah 
AsnKEN-\zi  (1512-85)  of  Cracow.  His  "Ma'ase  ha- 
Shem"  (Venice,  15^3)  is  permeated  with  tlie  siiirit 
of  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Sephardic  school, 
but  is  extremely  mystical.  At  the  end  of  the  work 
he  attempts  to  forecast  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in 
1595,  basing  his  calculations  on  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
Such  jNIcssiauic  dreams  found  a  receptive  soil  in  the 
unsettled  religiousconditionsof  the  time.  The  new 
sect  of  Sociniaus  or  L'uitarians,  which  denied  the 
Trinity  and  which,  therefore,  stood  near  to  Juda- 
ism, had  among  its  leaders  Simon  Budny,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  Polish,  anil  the  priest  Martin 
CzECiiowic.  Heated  religious  disputations  were 
common,  and  Jewish  scholars  participated  in  them. 
The  Catholic  reaction  which  with  the  aid  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Council  of  Trent  spread  throughout 
Enrope  linally  reached  Poland.  The  Jesnits  found 
a  powerful  protector  in  Bathori's  successor,  Sigis- 
muiHl  III.  (1587-1632).  Under  his  rule  the  "  golden 
freedom  "  of  the  Polish  knighthood  gradually  van- 
ished ;  government  by  the  "liberum  veto"  under- 
mined the  authority  of  the  Diet;  and  the  approach 
of  anarchy  was  thus  hastened.  However,  the  dying 
spirit  of  the  republic  was  still  strong  enough  to 
chec?c  somewhat  the  destructive  power  of  Jesuitism, 
■which  under  an  absolute  monarchy  would  have  led 
to  drastic  anti-Jewish  measures  similar  to  those  that 
had  been  taken  in  Spain.  Thus  while  the  Catholic 
clergy  was  the  mainstay  of  the  anti-Jewish  forces, 
tlic  king  remained  at  least  in  semblance  the  de- 
fender of  the  Jews  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  viii.  137b,  a.v. 
Lithuania).  False  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
against  the  Jews  recurred  with  growing  frequency, 
and  assumed  an  "ominous  inquisitional  character." 

The  papal  bulls  and  the  ancient  char- 

Sigismund   ters  of  privilege  proved  generally  of 

III.  little  avail  as  protection.     In  1598  the 

crown  judges  of  Lublin  condemned 
three  Jews  to  death  for  the  supposed  murder  of  a 
Christian  child  whose  bod_v  had  been  found  in  a 
swamp  near  the  village  of  Voznika.  The  accused 
were  tortured  on  the  rack  and  then  quartered  amid 
impressive  ceremonies  at  Lublin.  The  body  of  the 
murdered  child  was  placed  in  one  of  the  monasteries 
in  Lu))lin  and  became  an  object  of  worship  for  tlie 
populace.  A  polemical  movement  against  the  Jews 
also  was  initiated  by  the  clergy.  The  juiest  Jloeczki 
published  in  Cracow  (1598)  a  bitter  denunciation  of 
the  Jews  under  the  title  "  Okrucicnstwa  Zydowskie  " 
(=  "Jewish  Atrocities");  and  similar  works  were 
published  by  Gubic/.ki(1602),  by  Wyeczlaw  Gra bow- 
ski  (•■  O  Zydach  w  Koronie,"  1611),  and  by  the  Polish 
physician  Sleshkowski,  who  accused  the  Jewish  phy- 


sicians of  systematically  attempting  to  poison  their 
Catholic  patients.  The  plague  then  raging  in  Po- 
land was  attributed  by  him  to  divine  wrath  at  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  Jews  of  the  countiy  (1023). 
Jlost  bitter  of  all  in  his  tirades  against  the  Jews  was 
the  Polish  writer  Sebastian  Miczinski,  author  of 
"Zwiereiadlo  Korony  Polskie "  (3d  ed.  Kilhl).  A 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  collected  in  this  book  every 
charge  that  was  ever  invented  against  the  Jews  by 
fanatical  superstition  and  popular  malice,  lie  in- 
cited tlie  Polish  people,  and  especially  the  delegates 
to  the  Diet,  to  treat  the  Jews  as  they  had  been 
treated  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

Ladislaus  IV.  (1032-48),  though  personally  a  toler- 
ant ruler,  could  not  check  the  bitter  factional  hatreds 
of  his  subjects.  In  l(i42  he  permitted  the  Jews  of 
Cracow  to  engage  freely  in  export  trade,  but  with- 
drew this  permission  two  months  later  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  the  Christian  mer- 
chants. Many  of  the  Jews,  thus  restricted  and 
oppressed  in  the  cities,  moved  to  the  villages  and 
became  leaseholders  of  estates  belonging  to  the 
Shlyaklita,  and  engaged  also  in  the  liquor  trade. 
The  powerful  nobles  as  well  as  the  high  church 
dignitaries  leased  their  lands  to  them,  and  the 
synod  of  Warsaw  (1643)  severely  criticized  some  of 
the  bishops  for  thus  placing  the  Jews  over  the  Chris- 
tian i)easauts.  The  synod  of  Posen  indignantly  com- 
mented on  the  "  audacity  of  the  Jews  "  in  trading  in 

the  market-places  on  Christian  holy 
Blood  Ac-  days.  In  1636 the  Jewsof  Lublin  had 
cusations.    been  acquitted  by  the  crown  tribunal 

of  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a 
Christian  child  for  ritual  purposes.  The  local  clergy, 
annoyed  at  the  acquittal,  invented  another  charge, 
supported  by  "evidence."  The  Carmelite  monk 
Paul  declared  that  Jews  had  lured  him  intoa  house, 
had  bled  him  with  the  aid  of  a  German  barber 
name<l  Schmidt  (a  Lutheran),  and  had  collected  his 
blood  in  a  dish,  whispering  meanwhile  some  prayer. 
The  tribunal  accepted  this  accusation,  and,  altera 
trial  acconijianied  by  torture  on  the  rack,  sentenced 
one  Jew,  named  Mark,  to  death.  The  Carmelites 
hastened  to  make  this  case  public  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  prejtidice  of  the  populace.  The 
Jew  Mark  is  mentioned  also  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an 
old  prayer-book  preserved  in  the  synagogue  of 
Pincbov.  The  inscription  speaks  of  "the  martyrs 
on  this  earth  in  the  city  of  Lublin,  in  the  year  (5)396 
=  1636."  The  martyr  Mark  is  called  "here  "the 
learned  Rabbi  Mordecai,  son  of  the  sainted  Rabbi 
Jlei'r."  The  pamphlet  by  the  Carmelite  monks  re- 
ferring to  this  case  is  entitled  "  Processus  Causa'  Inter 
Instigatorem  .ludieii  Tribunalis  Uegni  et  Perlidium 
Marcum  Juda-um  Agitata^."  This  ease  is  reported 
al.so  in  the  bonk  of  the  priest  Stefan  Zuchowski. 
iniblished  in  1713.  Niiu-  months  after  the  revolting 
judicial  murder  of  Lublin  a  more  horrible  execution 
took  place  in  Cracow  (1037).  The  details  of  this 
case  are  not  known;  but,  from  entries  in  the  Pin- 
cbov prayer-book  and  the  pinkes  of  the  burial  so- 
ciety of  Cracow,  it  appears  that  seven  Jews  were 
executed;  namely,  Rablii  Abraham  ben  Isaac,  Jacob 
b.  David,  Samuel  b.  Samuel,  Elijah  b.  Judah,  Ben- 
jamin b,  Shalom,  Jacob  b.  Issachar,  and  Moses  b. 
Phinehas.     Zhukhowski  makes  no  mention  of  this 
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c-usc.     A  similiir  ciiso  occurrcil  in  Leiuliicli  in  1039 

(^•.•.IkW.    EsCYC.   Viii.   128,  ».c.  LlTIllANIA). 

Till'  luKiilily  ..f  tlirir  Clnistiiiii  iieisrlibors  reacted 
on  Ihc  inner  life  of  iIh'  I'oMsii  .lews;  and  tlie  sclioloi- 
Drinuili.v'c).  wlui  visited  Polanil  and  J,itliiiania  in 
KT-'O.  was  slrnek  liy  their  indillerent  and  at  times 
lu.slile  allitinle  toward  seeular  learning.  But,  wbile 
tlie  inlelleetual  field  of  the  Jews  was  narrowed 
ecinally  with  their  soeial  life,  there  was  displayed 
in     I'oih    an   uneeasiiijt  aelivity   inspired   by   Tal- 

inuilic  prece|)ts.     The  Talmud  served 

Study        them  as  an  eneyclopedia  of  all  knowl- 

of  the        edRe    and    for    i|Ucstions    of    every- 

Talmud.      thiy  life,  including  abstraet  law,  legal 

ilteisions.  both  civil  and  criminal,  re- 
ligions legislation,  theology,  etc.  It  was  diligently 
studied:  i)Ut  the  methods  of  study  depeniled  on  the 
social  position  of  the  student.  The  rabbis  of  higher 
milk.  Ihosi'  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  kalial 
ndiiiinistmtions  and  who  participated  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  Lanils,  paid  most  attention  to  (he  prac- 
ticalapplicatlonof  theTalmudic  law.  Cliief  among 
tliein  was  .Mordecai  Jakke  (see  Jf.w.  Encvc.  vii.  riS), 
wlio  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  frequently 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  council.  His  suc- 
cessor as  rabbinical  elder  and  president  of  the  coun- 
cil was  Joshua  ben  Alexander  ba-Ivohen  Fai.k.  rabbi 
of  F-nblin.  and  later  director  of  the  yeshibah  at 
Leiiilierg.  Together  with  these  should  be  mentioned  : 
MeVr  ben  Geilaliah  Libi.i.n  (d.  1(116),  authority  in 
rabbinical  matters:  Samuel  Edki.s  (J.  1631):  and 
Joel  Sirkes  (d.  1041).  The  Cabai.a  had  become 
entrenched  under  the  proleetion  of  Habbinism  :  and 
siieli  scholars  as  Mordecai  JalTe  and  Joel  Sirkes  de- 
voted themselves  to  itsstudy.  The  mystic  specula- 
tions of  the  cabalists  prepared  the  ground  for  Shab- 
bethaiaiiism,  and  the  Jewish  masses  were  rendered 
even  more  receptive  by  the  great  disasters  that  over- 
took the  Jews  of  Polan<l  about  the  mid<lle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Had  the  rabbis  of  that  tiuK' 
evince<l  a  more  active  interest  in  worldly  affairs,  and 
hail  they  taken  warning  from  the  ominous  popular 
unrest,  they  might  in  a  measure  have  averted  the 
calaiiiity  of  the  Cossacks'  uprising.  It  should  be 
staled,  however,  that  the  great  catastrophe  was  due 
not  to  the  Jews  themselves,  but  to  the  decay  of  the 
entire  system  of  which  the  Jews  were  but  an  in- 
active part  (see  Jew.  Encvc.  iv.  283b,  s.r.  Cos- 
sacks' rpuisixi;). 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  proper,  which  bad  hith- 
erto siilTered  but  little  either  from  the  Cossacks'  up- 
rising or  from  the  invasion  of  the  Russians,  now  be- 
came the  scene  of  terrible  disturbances  (10.W-,^S). 
King  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  bis 
victorious  army,  overran  Poland ;  and  socm  the 
whole  country,  including  the  cities  of  Cracow  and 

Wersaw.  wasin  bis  hands.  The  Jews 
Cossacks'  of  Great  and  Little  Poland  found 
TTprising.     themselves  between  two  fires:   those 

of  them  who  were  spared  by  the 
Swedes  were  attacked  by  the  Poles,  who  accused 
tliem  of  aiding  the  enemy.  The  Polish  general 
Stefan  Czausikcki,  in  his  flight  from  the  Swedes, 
devastated  the  whole  country  through  which  be 
pas.sed  and  treated  the  Jews  without  mercy.  The 
Polish  parli/.an  detachments  treated  the  non-Poli.sh 


inhabitants  with  ciiual  severity.  Jloreover,  the 
horrors  of  the  war  were  aggravated  by  pestilence, 
and  the  Jews  of  the  districts  <d'  Kalisz.  Cracow, 
Posen,  Piotrkow,  and  Lublin  perished  en  masse  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  the  plagtio.  Certain 
Jewish  writers  of  the  day  were  convinced  that  the 
home  and  protection  which  the  Jews  bad  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  in  Poland  were  lost  to  them  forever. 

Some  of  these  apprebcnsi<ins  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. As  soon  as  the  disturbances  had  ceased, 
the  Jews  began  to  return  and  to  rebuilil  their  des- 
troyed homes:  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  Jewish 
populatiniiof  Poland  bad  decreased  and  become  im- 
])overisbed,  it  still  was  more  numerous  than  that  of 
the  Jewish  colonies  in  western  Europe.  Poland  re- 
mained as  hitherto  the  spiritual  center  of  Judaism; 
and  the  remarkable  vitality  of  the  Jews  manifested 
itself  in  the  fact  that  they  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  managed  to  recuperate  from  their  terrible  trials. 

King  John  Casimir  (164S-08)  endeavored  to  com- 
pensate the  impoverisbeil  people  for  their  sulTcriiigs 
and  losses,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  decree  granting  tlie 
Jews  of  Cracow  the  rights  of  free  trade  (1601);  anil 
similar  privileges,  together  with  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  ta.xes.  were  granted  to  many  other  Jew- 
ish communities,  which  had  sulTered  most  from  the 
I'usso-Swedisb  invasion. 

In  spite  of  the  spiritual  ]ioverty  of  the  Jews  of 
Poland,  some  of  them  sought  instruction  at  foreign 
universities.  Among  the  Polish  physicians  of  the 
time  was  .lacob,  who  studied  medicine  at  Padua,  and 
came  to  Posen  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Vienna  in  1670.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
]ihysician  Moses  Judali  (.Mojzese  Jiidko).  In  1673 
.Moses  Judah  became  the  physician  to  the  Jewish 
community  at  a  salary  of  40  gold  ducats;  be  was 
also  one  of  the  elders  of  tbi'  Jewish  community,  and 
defended  its  suits  at  the  Diets.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  the  nobiiit)'.  His  son,  who  also  bad  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Padua,  succeeded  him  in  bis  post, 
and  remained  in  Posen  until  1736.  The  grammarian 
Isaac  hen  Sami'EL  iia-Levi  lived  for  some  time  in 
Po.sen,  and  died  there  in  1646.  The  philosopher  Sol- 
omon AsbUenazi  of  Posen  and  the  malbematician 
Elijah  of  Pinezow  were  pronnnent  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj-. 

John  Casimir's  successor.  King  Michael  Wiscli- 
neveczki  (1669-73),  also  granted  some  privileges  to 
the  Jews,  This  was  partly  due  to  the  ellints  of 
Moses  JIarkowitz,  the  representative  of  the  Jewish 
conuuunities  of  Poland,  The  heroic  king  John 
SoiiiESKi  (1674-90)  was  in  general  very  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  Jews;  but  the  Senate  and  the 
nobility  deprecated  such  friendliness  toward  "in- 
fidels." 

AVitb   the   accession  to  the   throne  of  the  Sa.xon 
dynasty  the  Jews  completely  lost  the  support  of  the 
government.     While  it  is  true  that  Augustus  II., 
THE  Stuo.vg  (1697-1733),  and  Augus- 
Accession    tis  III.  (1733-63)  ofiicially  confirmed 
of  at  their  coronations  the  Jewish  cbar- 

the  Saxon    ters,  such  formal  declarations  were  in- 
Dynasty.     sullicieut,  owing  to  the  disorders  pre- 
vailing in  the  kingdom,  to  guard  the 
already  limited  rights  of  the  Jews  against  the  hostile 
elements.     The  government  was  anxious  only  to 
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collect  from  the  kahals  the  taxes,  which  were  con- 
stantly being  made  heavier  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  had  not  j-et  recovered  from  the  ruinous  events 
of  the  Cossacks'  uprising  and  the  Swedish  invasion. 
The  Shlvaklita  and  the  other  classes  of  the  urban 
population  were  extremely  hostile  to  the  Jews.  In 
the  larger  cities,  like  Poseu  and  Cracow,  quarrels 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
■were  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  they  assumed  a 
very  violent  aspect.  Based  originally  on  economic 
grounds,  they  were  carried  over  into  the  religious 
arena;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  seeds  which  the 
Jesuits  had  planted  lia<l  tinallv  borne  fruit.  Eccle- 
siastical councils  displa3'cd  great  hatred  toward  tlie 
Jews.  Attacks  on  the  latter  by  students,  the  so- 
called  "Schuler-Gelauf,"  became  every -day  occur- 
rences in  the  large  cities,  the  police  regarding  such 
scholastic  rints  with  indiSerence.  Indeed,  lawless- 
ness, violence,  and  disorder  reigned  supreme  at  that 
time  in  Poland,  marking  the  beginning  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  kingdom.  In  order,  therefore,  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  occurrences,  the  Jewish 
communities  in  many  cities  made  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  local  Catholic  schools. 

Many  miracle-workers  made  their  appearance 
among  the  Jews  of  Poland,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Joel  ben  Isaac  IIeii.pris,  known  also  as  "  Baal 
Shem  I.,"  a  believer  in  and  practitioner  of  demon- 
ology.  These  men  added  to  the  mental  and  moral 
confusion  of  the  Jewish  masses.     "  There  is  no  other 

country,"  says  a  writer  of  the  seven- 
Prevalence  teeiith  centur}-,  "  in  'which  the  Jews  oc- 
of  Super-     cupy  themselves  so  much  with  mystic 
stition.       fantasies,  dcvilism,  talismans,  and  the 

invocation  of  spirits,  as  in  Poland." 
Even  famous  rabbis  of  that  time  devoted  themselves 
tfl  cabalistic  practises.  Special  notoriety  as  a  caba- 
list  was  gained  by  N.\pnTAi.i  bex  Is.\ac  ha-Koiiex, 
■whose  belief  in  the  power  of  a  certain  amulet  led  to 
tlie  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  Jewish  quarter 
of  Frankfort.  The  popular  superstitions  tliat  had  so 
completel}'  enveloped  the  Polish  Jewry  were  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  Messianic  movements  that  had  be- 
gun to  agitate  the  Jewish  world ;  and  although  Shab- 
bethai  Zebi,  hailed  at  tirst  as  the  Messiah,  lost  a 
large  number  of  his  followers  on  his  conversion  to 
Slohammedanism,  mysticism  had  become  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Jewish  masses  to  be  destroyed  even  by 
this  rude  awakening.  Shabbethaianism  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Frankism  (see  Jew.  Excyc.  v.  475,  .i.r. 
FnAXK,  Jacob,  .\xd  the  Fkaxkists).  The  era  of 
enlightenment  which  dawned  for  the  .levrs  of  Ger- 
many with  the  coming  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  decay  of  the  Polish  Jewry. 

The  sufferings  of  the  PolLsh  Jews  from  external 
enemies  in  times  of  war  and  from  persecutions  by 
their  Christian  neighbors  in  times  of  peace  served  to 
cement  more  strongly  their  internal  life  and  stimu- 
lated a  move  thorough  organization  for  the  common 
protection.  One  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  Lands,  issued  in  1G70,  reads  as  follows: 

'*  We  have  sinned  ^evously  against  tlie  .\lini«rlity:  ttie  dis- 
turlianres  increase  from  day  to  day.  It  is  l)ecitiniiiir  more  and 
niort-iliffloHlt  for  us  to  live.  Our  people  are  considered  as  nanght 
among  othernations;  and  it  is  wonderful,  in  view  of  all  our 
misfortunes,  that  we  still  e.\ist.    The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do 


is  to  form  ourselves  Into  a  close  union,  following  strictly  the 
commands  of  the  I^ord  and  the  precepts  of  our  venerable  teachers 
and  guides.** 

This  wasfollo  wed  by  a  series  of  paragraphs  ordering 
implicit  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  kahals, 
and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  government  taxes  or 
estates  of  the  Shlyakhla  and  the  formation  of  any 
commercial  companies  with  non-Jews,  without  the 
consent  of  the  kahals,  "since  such  enterprises  lead 
to  clashes  with,  and  reproaches  against  the  Jews  by, 
the  Christian  population."  It  was  also  forbidden  to 
"trausfer  Jewish  goods  into  strange  hands"  or  to 
appeal  to  tlie  Polish  authorities  merely  from  a  desire 
to  injure  the  interests  of  society  or  to  create  discord 
or  party  conflicts  in  the  communities.  In  this  way 
the  jiower  of  the  kahals  became  very  pronounced; 
and  they  were  aided  by  the  government,  which 
found  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  a  few  cen- 
tralized bodies  than  with  a  multitude  of  individuals. 
Each  kahal  was  responsible  to  the  government  for 
the  action  of  its  individual  members,  and  was  re- 
quired also  to  collect  the  taxes  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  vii. 
409,  s.v.  Kahai,).  In  time,  however,  the  kahals  be- 
gan to  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  them,  and  fre- 
quent complaints  were  heard  against  their  ojiiiress- 
ive  rule. 

The  decade  from  the  Cossacks'  uprising  until 
after  the  Swedish  war  (1648-.58)  left  adeep  and  last- 
ing impression  not  only  on  the  social  life  of  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  Jews,  but  on  their  spiritual  life 
as  well.  The  mental  level  of  the  Jews  graduallj' 
sank.  The  Talmudic  learning  which  up  to  that 
pericid  had  been  the  conimon  posses- 
Period  of  sion  of  the  majority  of  the  jieople  be- 
Decadence.  came  accessible  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  only,  while  the  masses  re- 
mained in  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  intellec- 
tual activity  even  of  the  rabbis  fell  to  a  low  level; 
for  while  it  is  true  that  there  were  still  many  promi- 
nent rabbis  in  Poland  who  were  men  of  great  Tal- 
mudic learning  and  secular  knowledge,  they  did  not 
leave  behind  them  any  such  great  works  as  did  their 
predecessors  —  Solomon  Luria,  Isserles,  Mordecai 
Jaffe,  and  Meir  of  Lublin.  In  the  very  few  works 
that  were  produced  there  was  noticealile  an  utter 
lack  of  originality.  Some  rabbis  busied  themselves 
with  insignificant  quibbles  concerning  religious 
laws;  others  wrote  commentaries  on  different  parts 
of  the  Talmud  in  which  hair-splitting  arguments 
were  raised  and  discussed:  and  at  times  these  argu- 
ments dealt  with  matters  which  were  of  no  practical 
moment.  Aaron  Samuel  Kaidaxover  (1614-76), 
who  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  Cossacks 
in  1648,  wrote  "Birkat  ha-Zebah."  a  commentary  on 
the  sacrifices  and  the  abolished  rituals  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Others,  like  Auraiiam  AiiEi.E  GoM- 
wxER  in  his  "Magen  Abraham,"  produced  com- 
mentaries on  the  Shulhan  'Aruk.  Aside  from  so- 
phistic argumentations  these  rsibbis  recognized  no 
liranch  of  knowledge,  either  sectilar  or  theological. 

Side  by  side  with  the  scholastic  writings  of  the 
rabbis  there  flourished  also  a  didactic  liteiafure. 
Such  were  the  productions  of  the  preachers  (" dar- 
shanim")  who  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the 
synagogues  or  traveled  from  town  to  town.  The 
collections  of  contemporary  sermons  contain  a  con- 
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L'loni.'rali..nof  Irngsmlic  and  calmlislic  sayings  on 
wliii'li  in  niiinv  cases  aro  based  entirply  erronpous 
inter|.r.tali.Mis..f  tlu'  IJil.lical  text.  These  darslia- 
niin  cared  little  for  tlic  eiiliglitennieut  of  their  liear- 
ors,nnd  were  intent  solely  on  making  a  lirilliaiit  dis- 
play of  their  own  erudition  in  theological  matters. 
Hoiliepreachersendeavoiedtoinculeate  in  their  peojilc 
nn  appreciation  of  the  practical  Cabala.  The  works 
of  Isaac  I.iiria  and  his  school  were  at  that  time  very 
popnlar  in  I'oland,  and  their  teachings  were  spread 
among  the  people  in  the  form  of  monstrous  stories 
concerning  liie  future  life,  the  terrilile  tortures  in- 
(lict<'<i  on  simwrs,  the  transmigration  of  souls,  etc. 

Disorder  and  anarchy  reigned  supreme  in  Poland 
during  tlie  second  half  of  tlio  eighteenth  century, 
from  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  its  last  king, 
Stanishiiis  Augustus  Poiiiatowski  (1T(J4-!)')).  This 
state  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  haughty  demeanor  of 
the  nobility  toward  the  lower  classes.  The  neces- 
sity for  reform  was,  it  is  true,  recognized  by  the 
king  anil  by  many  of  the  Polish  people;  but  Poland 
was  already  in  tlie  grasp  of  Hussia,  and  little  could 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Jewish  alTaiis  were  sailly 
neglected,  the  government  seeking  merely  the  ex- 
tortion of  larger  ta.ves;  thus  the  Diet  which  met  at 
Warsaw  in  1704  for  tlie  discussion  of  measures  of 
reform  ronsidered  the  Jews  only  to  tlie  extent  of 
changing  the  ta.\  system.  L'p  to  that  time  a  jioU- 
tax  had  been  imposed  upon  the  total  nun-.ber  of 
Jews  in  Poland,  the  synod  and  Diet  apportioning  it 

among  tliedifTerent  kalials:  but  under 

Reform       the  new  system  every  individual  Jew 

Measures,    w  astaxed  two  gulden,  and  every  kahal 

was  responsible  for  payments  by  its 
own  members.  The  already  oppressive  tax  bur- 
den was  increased  by  this  "  reform  "  ;  and  the  central 
autonomous  government  which  the  Jews  had  until 
then  enjoyed  was  overthrown.  At  that  time  the 
Shlyakhla  likewise  were  -jealously  guarding  their 
own  interests;  and  at  theelection  of  thekingin  17(i4 
they  insisted  that  Jews  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  any  crown  lands  or  to  lease  taxes  (U' other 
revenues  of  the  kingdom.  Again,  in  ITliSthe  Diet 
revived  a  law  from  the  old  constitution  of  l.'jSS,  to 
the  elTect^hat  Jews  wishing  to  engage  in  any  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  the  cities  must  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  local  magistracies.  In  many  instances  the 
members  of  these  were  Christian  merchants  and 
Imrghers,  competitors  of  the  Jews. 

About  this  time,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  disorganization  of  Poland,  the  disastrous  incur- 
sions of  the  brigand  bands  known  as  the  Haidamacks 
took  idace.  The  movement  originated  in  Podolia 
and  in  that  i)artof  the  Ukraine  which  still  belonged 
to  Poland.  These  and  other  internal  disorders  com- 
bined to  hasten  the  end  of  Poland  as  a  kingdom. 
In  177'2  the  outlying  jirovinces  were  divided  among 

the  three  neighljoring  nations,  Hussia, 

First         Austria,  and  Prussia.     Russia  secured 

Partition,    a  consiil<Table   part  of  the   territory 

now  known  as  While  Russia,  Austria 
obtained  Galicia  and  a  part  of  Podolia;  while  Prus- 
sia received  Pomerania  and  the  lauds  lying  along 
the  lower  Vistula.  Jews  were  most  nuint'rous  in  the 
territories  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  iiermaneut  council  established  at  the  instance 


of  the  Russian  go vernnieut  (1777-88)  served  as  the 
highest  administrative  tribunal,  and  occupied  ilselT 
with  the  elaboration  of  a  phui  that  would  make 
]iractical)Ie  the  reorganization  of  Poland  on  a  more 
rational  basis.  The  progressive  elements  in  Polish 
society  recognized  the  urgency  of  popular  educa- 
tion as  the  very  first  step  toward  reform.  In  1773 
the  Order  of  Jesus  in  Poland  was  abolished  by  Po|ie 
ClemeMt  XIV.,  who  thus  freed  Polish  yoiilli  from  the 
deuioraliziiig  inllueiices  of  Jesuitism.  The  famous 
Edukacvjne  Komisje  (eilucatioiial  commission),  es- 
tablished in  177o,  founded  numerous  new  schools 
and  remodeled  llicold  ones.  Oneof  the  members  of 
the  commission,  Andrew  Zamoiski,  elaborated  a 
luojcct  for  the  reorganization  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Jews(177>>).  The  author  demanded  that  the  invio- 
lability of  their  persons  and  projierty  slnmld  be 
guaranteed  and  that  religious  toleration  should  be  to 
a  certain  extent  granted  them;  but  lie  insisted  that 
Jews  living  in  the  cities  should  bo  sejiarated  from 
the  Clirislians,  that  those  of  them  having  nodefiiiile 
occupation  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
and  that  even  those  engaged  in  agriculture  slmuld 
not  be  allowed  to  possess  land.  This  shows  how 
deeply  hatred  of  the  Jew  was  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Polish  noliility  and  how  ditlicult  it  was  for  even 
the  best  of  them  to  consider  the  Jewish  question 
from  an  unbiased  point  of  view.  In  1786  certain 
members  of  the  Polish  nobility  conspired  with  the 
Catliolie  clergy,  the  governor-general,  and  others, 
and  sent  delegates  to  St.  Petersburg  with  the  object 
of  de])riving  the  .lews  of  the  right  to  farm  taxes  and 
customs  duties  and  to  engage  in  distilling,  brewing, 
etc.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  among 
the  clergy  tliere  were  many  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Jews.  At  the  Quadrennial  Diet  (1788-91) 
the  demand  for  reform  grew  stronger.  Jlatheus 
IJiTUVMowicz,  a  deputy  to  the  Diet,  published  in 
178!)  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  strongly  condemned 
the  lack  of  toleration,  and  advised  that  equality  of 
rightsand  citizenship  should  be  granted  to  the  Jews. 
Tadeusz  Czacki,  the  author  and  statesman,  was 
even  more  liberal;  and  in  his  well-known  "Rozpra- 
wa  o  Zydach,"  etc.  (=  "  Discourse  on  the  .Jews"),  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  separate  institutions 
by  the  Jews  for  the  management  of  their  religious 
alTairs.  In  June,  1790,  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Diet  to  frame  a  measure  for  the  reform 
of  the  .social  life  of  the  Jews.  At  the  head  of  this 
commission  was  Ezerski,  and  Butrymowicz  was 
one  of  its  members.  Two  projects  were  submitted: 
one  by  Hugo  IvoUontai,  and  the  other,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  King  Stanislaus  himself,  of  which  the  chief 
feature  was  the  recognition,  in  tlie  national  system 
of  government,  of  the  civil  and  political  equality  of 
llie  Jews.  This  was  the  only  example  in  modern 
Europe  before  the  French  Revolution  of  tolerance 
and  broad-mindedness  in  dealing  with  the  Jewish 
question.     But  all  these  proposed  reforms  were  too 

late.  Through  the  intrigues  and  bri- 
The  Second  bery  of  Catherine  II.  the  Confederation 
and  Third  of  Targowitza  was  formed,  to  which 
Partitions,    belonged  the  adherents  of  the  old  order 

of  things.  A  Russian  army  invaded 
Poland,  and  soon  after  a  Prussian  one  followed.  A 
second   partition    of    Poland    was   made   July   17, 
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1793,  Russia  taking  a  large  part  of  Wliite  Russia, 
half  of  VoUiyuia,  all  of  Podolia,  and  the  part  of 
the  Ukraine  'U'hich  had  previously  been  retained 
by  Poland,  and  Germany  taking  Great  Poland 
(Posen). 

A  general  rising  of  the  Poles  took  place  in  1704. 
Koseiusko  was  made  dictator,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Russians  out  of  Warsaw.  Dissensions, 
however,  arose  among  the  Poles,  and  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  again  entered  Poland.  Kosciusko 
was  decisively  defeated  at  Maciejowice  Oct.  10, 
1704;  Suvarof  entered  Warsaw  Nov.  8,  and  Polish 
resistance  came  to  an  end.  The  Jews  took  an  active 
part  in  this  last  struggle  of  Poland  for  independence. 
A  certain  Josclovich  Behek  formed  with  the  per- 
mission of  Kosciusko  a  regiment  of  light  cavalry 
consisting  entirely  of  Jews.  This  regiment  aceom- 
pli.shed  many  deeds  of  valor  on  the  tield  of  battle 
and  distinguished  itself  especially  at  tlie  siege  of 
Warsaw,  nearly  all  its  members  perishing  in  the  de- 
fense of  Praga,  the  fortified  suburb  of  the  capital. 

The  third  and  tinal  partition  of  Poland  took  place 
in  1795.  Russia  acquired  the  whole  of  Lithuania 
and  Courland;  Austria,  the  remainder  of  Galicia, 
and  Podolia,  including  Cracow;  Piussia,  the  rest  of 
Poland,  including  Warsaw,  the  capital;  and  there- 
with Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
country.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  population 
was  transferred  to  Russia,  and  thus  became  subjects 
of  that  empire. 

BiBLIOGRAPHV:  Bershadskl,  Litovskie  Ycrrci,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 18S;S;  idem,  V  Izgnanii,  in  VmkhiKt,  IKK;  Czaoki, 
Riizprara  a  Zudach  I  Karaitach,  Wilna,  ISIIT ;  D.  Frlcil- 
lander,  Uchcr  die  Verhef^scintnn  der  lsj'fti:lilin  im  K6uif/- 
vrich  Piden.  Berlin,  1819;  Dulmow,  i[i  V,isl,hi:il.  Isifi,  i.  li'j; 
1900,  ii.,  iv.;  idem.  Yevrciskaiffi  Istmia,  vul.  ii..  1897  (tliechief 
source  of  this  article  for  the  cninniunal  history  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries):  Hnllat-ndt-rski,  Lf^^  Jsi-a- 
fiites  de  Ptihiyne,  Paris,  1846;  Hube,  Prninnldirsln-ii  I'nlskic 
11,  Whku.  Warsaw.  188ti;  Kraushar.  Ilist'iriii  '/Jiibnr  »■  I'ul- 
«cf,  Warsaw,  18*x>-66;  Leievt'l,  Histniir  r/c  1'nhninf.  Paris, 
1844;  Lewanda,  in  Tn.*;,;,,,,/,  I8si;,  i.x.;  (;ratz,  (^isrli.  4th  ed., 
and  Hebrew  translation  by  liaiihinowitz,  jkism/;!  ;  L.  Gum- 
lAoyivz^  !^tanishin:(i  Aunusla  I'nijrrt  liffnnii  Ziidmrstwa 
Piihkiego,  Cracow,  1875;  Maciojowski.  Xt/Wci  ir  Pulscf,  na 
Rusii  Litwh\  Warsaw,  1878;  M,  (iuni|i[ovirz.  I'lirzalki  /ic- 
Uyii  Ztidfiirskiej  w  Police,  ib.  I9U3;  KariLszewicz,  J^'.v/oiiya 
I\'ar(iilu  Pi:l4,ii(iri,il.  ih.  1780;  Pavlovich,  in  Yrvn  iskaiia 
BiltUottiia,  iv.  6."}9.  v.  89;  liussko-Yevrctiki  Arkltiv,  vol.iii.. 
St.  Petersburg.  190!;  S.  Bennet,  The  ronxlaucti  o/  IsKtd. 
London,  1809;  Stobbe,  <jre.sr?((e/*l'';'''  r./'/</t'/i  in  Deulfichland, 
18t)6;  Schorr,  in  Voskhnd.  UK*'  and  ll«il;  Bloch,  Die  Geiie- 
ralprivileyicn  der  Pdlniaehen  J»d( iLso/m/t,  Posen.  1891 ; 
Feilchenfeld.  Die  Innere  Oemeindeverfar^sinm  der  Jitden 
in  Pit}en,  Posen,  1886.  Much  of  the  history  of  Poland  has 
already  appeared  in  The  Jewish  ExcYCLoi>EDiA  under  the 
captions  indicated  above  by  small  capitals. 

II.  R. 

RXTSSKI  YEVREI.     See  PEitiODic.^i.s. 

RUSTCHTJK  :  City  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  founded  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  968,  was  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the 
Turks  under  Bayazid  I.  in  1389.  Jews  are  known 
to  have  gone  to  Rustchuk  for  commercial  purposes 
from  ditlerent  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dainibe 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  ;  but  they 
did  not  take  their  families  with  them.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Jewish  community  dates  from 
1792,  when  some  natives  of  Belgrade,  which  city 
had  been  captured  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Aus- 
tria in  1788  and  retaken  by  the  Turks  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  sought  refuge  in  Rustchuk  to  escape  the 
reprisals  of  the  latter. 


The  first  chief  rabbi  of  the  city  was  Abraliam 
Graziani  (1800-6),  who  drew  up  a  code  of  regula- 
tions and  obtained  the  giant  of  a  piece  of  land  for 
a  cemetery,  the  coinmunity  being  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  rabbinate  of  Ailrianople.  The  Jews 
of  Rustchuk  flourished  cormiieicially  until  the  Con- 
tinental blockade;  but  the  sieges  of  1807  and  1811 
destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  The 
Russians  converted  the  synagogue  into  a  stable  for 
their  horses,  and  finally  destroyed  it  by  fire,  tlie 
memory  of  this  catastrophe  being  perpetuated  by 
the  Jews  of  the  city  in  a  popular  song  entitled, 
after  the  Russian  name  of  the  war,  "Za  Vera"  = 
"For  Religion.''  By  the  time  peace  was  declared, 
almost  the  entire  Hebrew  community  had  removed 
to  Bucharest;  but  some  time  later  ten  families  of 
refugees  returned  with  several  families  from  Nicop- 
olis  and  with  Graziani,  the  chief  rabbi.  Graziani, 
allhougli  he  made  scjine  much-needed  reforms,  was 
removed  from  otlire  in  1814.  His  successors  were 
Solomon  Capon  (1814-20);  Shabbethai  Behar  Abra- 
ham (1822-3",);  Jacob  Yom-Tob  b.  Abraliain,  called 
BaVram  (1835-40);  Benjamin  Pinto  of  Bosnia  (1864); 
Abraham  Melammed  (18G9),  the  first  rabbi  of  Rust- 
chuk to  bear  the  ofiicial  title  "hakam  bashi  "  ;  and 
A.  Salonicchio,  the  present  (1905)  incumbent. 

The  War  of  Greek  Independence  in  1828  drove 
several  thousand  Mohammedan  emigrants  from  Ru- 
mania to  Rustchuk ;  and  a  Jewish  resident  naiued 
Perez  Alkalai  generously  provided  the  fugitives 
with  all  necessary  supplies,  receiving  as  a  reward  a 
"berat"  from  Vali  Piisha  which  exempted  him  per- 
manently from  all  taxation.  In  1887  and  1845  the 
city  was  visited  by  the  sultans  Mahmud  II.  and 
'Abd  al-Majid  respectively,  and  the  .Jewish  congre- 
gation was  the  object  of  the  imperial  bounty. 

The  community  of  Rustchuk,  which  is  the  most 
prosperous  in  Bulgaria,  possesses  an  excellent  li- 
brary, which  is  a  legacy  from  Chief  Rabbi  Shab- 
bethai Behar  Abraham;  and  the  family  of  Rosanes 
also  has  a  library  containing  some  rare  works. 
The  first  rabbinical  author  of  the  city  was  Elijah 
V'entura,  originally  from  Spalato,  who  wrote  a 
Hebrew  work  entitled  "  Kokeba  di-Shebit";  the 
above-mentioned  Abraham  Graziani  composed  the 
"She'erit  Ya'akob  "  ;  while  in  the  libraries  are  pre- 
served several  manuscript  works  of  his  successor, 
Solomon  Capon,  among  them  the  "Kontres  'al 
Re'em."  Abraham  b.  Israel  Rosanes  (Abir)  pub- 
lished in  "Ha-Maggid"  (1868)  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  Palestine,  while  his  son  Solomon  Israel 
Rosanes,  called  "Tchelebon,"  is  well  known  for  the 
researches  in  the  history  of  the  Oriental  .Jews  pub- 
lished by  him  in  various  periodicals,  such  as  the 
"Anuar  Penetru  Israeliti"  (1888,  xi.). 

The  citj" contains  two  .synagogues:  one  large  one, 
and  a  smaller  one  called  "Kahallah  Kadosh  Slia 
lom."  It  possesses  also  two  schools,  supported  by 
the  Alliance  Israelite  I'ni  verselle.  with  an  attendance 
of  272  boys  and  204  girls,  as  well  as  a  Zionist  soci- 
ety, a  helira  kadilisha,  a  chief  rabbi,  and  a  rabbin- 
ical tribunal.  There  is  likewise  a  small  Aslikenazic 
community,  which  has  an  oratory  of  its  own.  Every 
ten  years  the  interment  of  the  contentsof  the  Gesi- 
z.\ii  is  celebrated  with  great  ceremony. 

A  Jewish  press  was  established  at  Rustchuk  in 
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1894-   and  two  Jiulii>i)Sprtiiisli  papers,  '•  U  Albo- 
m.Ui"  and  "  Kl  A.nigo."  liavi'  l.«'ii  published  there 

for  some  lime.  ,        i  j  non 

lu  1904  the  .Tews  of  Hiistchuk  numbered  4,0d0 
in  a  totiil  popiilalioM  of  48,000.  Tliey  are  clnclly 
engaged  in  eomnierce  and  lirtnking. 

n,.,"  /^rr.'(i(c  riniv!'"/;.-.  mi:  Tmnicdcs  Kcok.ck  VAU,- 
iiMCf  hituHle  Uniecmclk,  Paris,  lUOl,  j,^^ 

RUSTICANUS.  Si'C  Bertiioi.d  of  Uegens- 
ni  lio. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OF:  The  Book  of  Uulli.  which 
is  potlically  idyllic  in  character,  althongli  the  nar- 
rative is  ill  tlie  form  of  jirose,  contains  an  episode 
from  the  period  of  the  Judges.  For  this  reason 
it  is  placed  in  tlie  Septuagiat  after  the  Book  of 
Judires;  and  tliis  order  is  followed  in  the  Vulgate 
and'iu  tlie  English  translations.  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  however,  liiith  is  found  in  the  "Ketubim," 
or  third  part  of  I  lie  eaiinn,  where  it  stands  ne.xt 
after  the  Song  of  Solomon,  being  the  second  of  the 
Five  Jlegillot.  In  Spanish  manuscripts  and  in  one 
liihle  of  lOOH  Hnth  comes  first  (Buhl,  "Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament."  i.,  §  10;  see  Biiii.E  C.\KON). 
This  jiositioii,  as  will  be  noted  more  fully  below, 
[jidbably  accords  better  with  the  date  of  the  book; 
for  it  was  written  so  long  after  llie  date  of  which  its 
story  treats  that  many  of  the  customs  to  which  it 
refers  h;id  become  antiiiuatcd. 

Biblical  Data  :  Tlic  book  takes  its  n.ime  from 

one  of  its  characters,  who,  with  her  mother-in-law, 
Naomi,  shares  the  honor  of  being  its  heroine.  The 
story  is  as  follows:  Elinielcch,  a  man  of  Bethle- 
hemjudah,  with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons, 
Malilon  and  Cliilion,  went  in  time  of  famine  and 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  Moab.  There  Elimelech 
died,  and  the  twosons  married.  Malilon  taking  Kutb 
as  his  wife,  and  Cliilion  taking  Oplira — both  women 
of  Moab,  where  both  sons  likewise  died.  In  due 
lime  Naomi  heard  tliat  the  famine  in  Judali  had 
passed,  and  determined  to  return  thither.  Ruth, 
in  spite  of  the  dissuasion  of  Naomi,  accompanied 
her  motherin  law  to  Bethlehem,  and  cast  in  her 
lot  with  tlie  people  of  Judah.  The  two  women 
ariived  in  Bithlehem  at  the  beginning  of  barley 
harvi'st.  Naturally  they  were  in  a  state  of  dire 
poverty.  Elimelech  had  had  an  inheritance  of  land 
among  his  lirctlircn,  but,  unless  a  Go'el  could 
be  found,  Naomi  would  be  compelled  to  sell  it  (in 
Kuth  iv.  3  mao  slKiuld  be  pointed  mab  =  "is  going 
to  sell  "  ;  comp.  "  \m.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xix.  14.5). 
Elimelech  had  a  prosperous  relative  in  Bethlehem 
wliose  name  was  Boa/.,  and  who,  like  others,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  harvest.  Naomi  sent  Kutli  to  glean  in 
his  fields,  and.  after  he  had  spoken  kindly  to  her 
and  shown  her  some  favors,  she.  still  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  her  motherin-law.  approached  Boaz 
at  night  and  i)ut  herself  in  his  power.  Boa/,  was 
attracted  to  her.  but  informed  her  that  lliere  was  a 
kinsman  nearer  than  he  who  had  the  first  right  to 
redeem  the  estate  of  Elimelech,  and  tlmt  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  kinsman  to  renounce  his  right 
before  he  (Boa/.l  could  proceed  in  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly he  called  this  kinsman  to  the  gate  of  the 


city  before  the  elders,  and  told  him  of  the  condition 
of  the  wife  and  daughter-in-Uuv  of  Elimelech,  and 
of  his  (the  kinsman's)  right  to  redeem  the  estate  and 
to  marry  Uuth.  The  kinsman  declared  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  do  so,  and  drew  off  his  shoe  in  token 
that  he  had  renounced  his  rights  in  favor  of  Boaz. 
Boaz  thereuiion  bought  the  estate  from  Naomi, 
married  Ruth,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Obed,  who  in  due  time  became  the  father  of  Jesse, 
the  father  of  King  David. 

E.  r.  G-  A-  15. 

^Critical  View  :  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 

narrative  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  there  are  several 
points  which  are  not  quite  clear.  In  certain  parts, 
as  i.  12-14,  the  action  seems  to  presuppose  the  exist- 
ence of  the  levirate  law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  and 
Deut.  XXV,  5  et  seq.),  while  in  other  parts,  as  iv.  3  et 
seq.,  the  redemption  of  Elimelech 's  estate  for  his 
widow  seems  to  be  the  chief  point  in  the  discussion. 
This  seems  to  presuppose  the  extension  to  wives  of 
the  law  concerning  the  inheritance  of  daughters 
(Num.  xxxvi.).  Again,  from  the  general  course  of 
the  narrative  one  receives  the  impression  that  Boaz 
is  the  Go'Ei.;butiniv.  13f<  .w?.  thcgo'el  seemstobe 
Obed  (comp.  Nowack.  "Ilandkommentarzum  Alten 
Testament,"  p.  199,  s.v.  "Richter,"  "Ruth,"  etc.; 
Bertholet,  in  "  K.  II.  C. "  ad  loc. ).  Finally,  i f  the  levi- 
rate law  bad  been  really  fulfilled,  Obed  should  have 
been  counted  the  son  of  Malilon,  the  son  of  Elimelech, 
whereas  he  is  really  called  (iv.  21)  the  son  of  Boaz. 

Bewer  (in  "Am.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang."  xix.  143  et 
seq.)  points  out  that  four  steps  in  the  development 
of  the  levirate  are  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament: 

(1)  the  go'el  need  not  be  a  brother,  but  may  be 
any  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii. ; 

(2)  he  must  be  a  brother  (although  this  form  is  not 
actually  found,  it  is  necessarily  jiresupposed  by  the 
following);  (3)  only  such  brothers  as  have  lived 
with  the  deceased  are  required  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  levirate  (comp.  Deut.  xxv.  5  et  seq.);  and  (4) 
no  man  is  allowed  to  take  bis  brother's  wife  (Lev. 
XX.  21).  According  to  this  classification,  the  form 
of  levirate  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  the  oldest  of  all, 
but  here  is  encountered  the  difficulty  that  the  de- 
scribed form  of  purchase  of  the  estate  of  Naomi 
does  not  at  all  accord  with  any  form  of  levirate,  but 
with  the  law  of  Lev.  xxv.  2.5  (Holiness  Code,  cited 
hereafter  as  H).  Bewer  therefore  concludes  that 
the  levirate  idea  is  not  an  original  part  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  but  that  the  work  was  first  composed 
on  the  basis  of  Lev.  xxv.  2,5,  and  that  it  was  after- 
ward interpolated  to  some  extent  to  ingraft  ujion  it 
the  levirate  idea.  The  phenomena  of  the  book, 
however,  may  quite  plausibl}'  be  explained  in  an- 
other way.  as  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

According  to  Bewer  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  later  than 
II.,  i.e.,  it  is  post-exilic.     This  view  of  the  date  is 
for    other    reasons    held    liy   manj-   scholars  (e.fi., 
Kuenen,  "  Ilistorische  Bi'icherdes  Alten  Testaments," 
i.,  part  2,  p.  195;  Cornill."Einleitung," 
Date  of      p.  241 ;  Nowack,  I.e. ;   Bertholet,  I.e. ; 
Composi-    and  Kautzsch,  "  Literature  of  the  Old 
tion.         Testament,"  p.  129).     The  days  of  the 
Judges  arc  referred  to  as  a  time  far  past 
(i.  1),  and  even  the  law  of  Deut.  xxv.  5  et  seq.  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  custom  now  obsolete  (comp.  l{uth  iv. 
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7) ;  the  language  of  the  book  contains  several  Ara- 
maisnis(c.ff.,  D'B'3  NL"J,  i.  4;  int;'.  PJ?.  i.  13;  and  D'p, 
iv.  7) ;  the  interest  in  the  genealogy  of  David  (iv. 
20  et  seq.)  is  thoiiglit  to  indicate  a  date  when  David 
had  become  the  ideal  of  the  nation:  and  tlie evident 
interest  of  the  author  in  the  marriage  of  an  Israelite 
with  a  Moabitess — an  interest  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  law  of  Dent,  xxiii.  3  et  seq.  as  well  as  the  proce- 
dure of  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  (Ezra  ix.,  x.,  and  Neh. 
xiii.  23  el  seq. ) — indicates  that  the  aiithor  of  Ruth  was 
a  contemporary  of  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  and  wrote  the 
book  to  show  that  their  opi)osition  to  foreign  mar- 
riages was  contrary  to  ancient  and  most  honorable 
precedent. 

Although  Driver  ("Introduction,"  p.  437)  urges 
that  the  general  beauty  and  purify  of  style  of  Ruth 
indicate  a  pre-exilic  date,  holding  that  the  Davidic 
genealogy  at  the  end  is  probably  a  later  addition, 
the  post-exilic  origin  of  Ruth  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  its  position  among  the  "Ketubim,"  in  the  third 
part  of  the  canon.  The  -view  which  makes  it  a 
tract  against  the  marriage  policy  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  seems  most  probable. 

Bewer  (I.e.  xx.  205  et  seq.)  holds   that   the   work 

was  written  at  that  time  and  for  that  purpose,  and 

that  in  its  original  form,  without  any 

Bewer's  reference  to  the  levirate,  it  was  a  more 
Theory  of  effective  weapon  in  the  controversy 
Inter-  than  it  is  now.  His  view  is  that  some 
polations.  friend  of  Ezra  added  the  levirate  in- 
terpolations in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  foreign  marriage  of  Boaz  was  not  a  prece- 
dent fcr  ordinary  people,  as  tlie  levirate  compelled 
Lim  to  act  thus. 

If  the  book  was  written  at  the  date  supposed,  it 
is  clear  from  the  law  of  H  (Lev.  xx.  21)  that  the 
levirate  had  passed  away.  It  is  too  much,  there- 
fore, to  expect  an  absolutely  clear  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  workings. "  That  the  writer  should  min- 
gle its  provisions  with  those  of  Lev.  xxv.,  which 
refer  to  the  redemption  of  the  estates  of  the  poor, 
would  at  this  date  be  very  natural.  Confusion,  too, 
as  to  who  the  go'el  actually  was  would  also  be  nat- 
ural. Bewer's  theory  of  interpolations  seems,  ac- 
cordingly, unnecessary.  Cheyue's  view  ("Encyc. 
Bibl."  s.v.)  that  Elimelecli  was  a  Jerahmeelite,  and 
that  he  went  to  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Missur,  is  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  his  Jcrahmeel-Missur  theory. 

Bibliography:  In  addition  to  tbework.s  cited  in  ttie  article, 
Bleek,  Kinleitung  in  das  AUc  Tf.s(f(m<'iif,  ed.  VVellhausen, 
1893;  Konig,  EUiUiluno.  1893;  Stiack.  KbihiliiiKj.  4Ih  ed., 
1895;  Oettll,  Ruth,  in  Kiirzycfanstcr  Kuminciitdi:  issy. 
E.  r.  G.  A,  B. 

RUTH  KABBAH  (called  also  Midrash  But) : 
A  haggadieand  homiletic  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  which,  like  that  of  the  four  other  scrolls 
(•'  megillot "),  is  included  in  the  Midrash  Rabbot. 
This  midrash,  divided  into  eight  chapters  or  sections 
("paiashiyyot"),  covers  the  whole  text  of  the  Bib- 
lical book,  interpreting  it  verse  by  verse,  now  in  its 
literal,  now  in  an  allegorical,  sen.se.  The  first  chap- 
ter terminates  with  Ruth  i.  2 ;  the  second,  with  i.  17 ; 
the  third,  with  i.  31 ;  the  fourth,  with  ii.  9;  the  fifth, 
withiii.  7;  the  sixth,  with  iii.  13;  the  seventh,  with 
iv.  15;  and  the  eighth,  comprising  only  two  verses, 
with  iv.  19,  verses  16  and  17  of  ch.  iv.  being  omitted. 
Like  Ekah  Rabbati,  the  commentary  proper  on  the 
X.— 37 


Book  of  Ruth  is  preceded  Ijy  a  long  introduction 
("  petihta  "),  which  consists  of  several  proems  having 
no  connection  with  one  another. 

The  commentary  itself,  except  in  ch.  i.  and  vii., 

whore  it  follows  directly  upon  the  Bililical  text,  is 

generally  introduced  by  one  or  more 

Introduc-  proems.  It  is  composed  in  the  spirit 
tion  of  the  Palestinian  haggadists.  its  main 
and  Proems,  sources  being  the  Jerusalem  Talmiul, 
Bereshit  Rabbali,  "\Vayil>ra  Rabbali, 
and  Ekah  Rabbati.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
its  author  was  opposed  to  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud; for  in  his  interpretation  of  iv.  7 — a  passage 
which  is  omitted  in  the  printed  editions — he  dispar- 
ages that  work.  It  is  true  that  parallel  passages 
are  found  in  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabhah,  whicli  this 
midrash  closely  resembles  as  regards  arrangement 
and  mode  of  interpretation,  and  in  Kohelet  Rabbah. 
But  as  to  the  former,  nothing  jiroves  that  it  is  an- 
terior to  Ruth  Rabbah,  while  the  latter  is  recognized 
by  modern  scholars  to  be  posterior  to  this  midrash. 
It  apparently  contains  no  Babylonian  haggadot,  and. 
although  in  i.  3  (=  ii.  4)  it  gives  the  haggadic  inter- 
pretation of  I  Chron.  iv.  22,  which  is  also  found 
in  B.  B.  91b,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  source  in  the 
latter  treatise  is  a  baraita  and  not  a  Bab\donian 
haggadah.  Thus  Ruth  Rabbah  is  one  of  the 
earlier  niidrashim,  composed  about  the  same  time 
as  or  shortly  after  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah.  Ac- 
cording to  Zunz  ("G.  V."  ed.  Briill,  p.  277. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1S92),  Ruth  Rabljah,  as  well 
as  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabbah  and  Kohelet  Rabbah,  was 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Yelanimedenu,  Debarim 
Rabbah,  Pesikta  Rabbati,  and  Sliemot  Rabbah,  being 
a  medium  between  these  niidrashim  and  the  older 
haggadah  (comp.,  however,  Friedmaun,  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  the  I\;sikta  Rabbati,  p.  25). 

Ruth  liabbah  is  specially  interesting  from  a  cul- 
tural-historical point  of  view  in  that  it  endeavors  to 
throw  light  on  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  time 
in  which  the  incidents  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  took 
place.  Thus,  interpreting  the  very 
Examioles  first  words  of  the  book,  "in  the  days 
of  when  the  judges  judged  "  (Ruth  i.  1). 

Haggadah.  as  "  in  the  days  when  the  people  judged 
their  judges,"  the  author  wishes  to 
show  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  judges  per- 
verted their  judgments  so  that  they  were  held  re- 
sponsible by  the  people.  But  when  was  there  such 
a  time,  and  who  were  lho.se  judges?  According  to 
Rab,  the  judges  were  Barak  and  Deborah  ;  according 
to  R.  Huna,  Deborah.  Barak,  and  Jael ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Joshua  b.  Levi,  Ehud  and  Shamgar.  The 
famine  is  circumstantially  described;  it  was  one  of 
the  ten  great  famines  which  atilicted  the  enlire 
world. 

Elimelecli  is  represented  in  an  unfavorable  light, 
his  name  being  interpreted  as  meaning  "one  eager 
for  royalty."  He  left  the  land  of  Canaan  not  be- 
cause he  would  himself  sulTer  from  the  famine,  but 
because  he  was  afraid  that  the  people  might  apply 
to  him  for  help.  In  interpreting  i.  14.  the  author  of 
this  midrash  expresses  his  views  with  regard  to 
kissing.  According  to  an  anonymous  authority. 
ki.sses  are  permitted  on  three  occasions  only:  (1)  on 
conferring  a  high  otlice,  as  when  Samuel  kissed  Saul 
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(I  Siiiii.  X.  1);  (3)  lit  mci'tings,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aaron  kissing  Moses  (Kx.  iv.  27);  ami  (I^)  at  part- 
ing, lis  wlu'ii  ()ri)iili  Icissed  lier  motlierin-law.  Ac- 
cording to  I{.  Tanl.uinia,  kissing  is  permitted  also 

to  relatives,  as  wli Jacob  kissed  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix. 

11).  Under  other  circinnstaiices  kissing  is  declared 
indecent.  Very  graphic  is  the  description  of  Rntli's 
insistence  on  following  Naomi  (liuthi.  16-18),  in  that, 
when  her  attention  was  directed  by  licr  inolherin 
law  to  tlie  laws  relating  to  proselytes,  she  accepted 
them  all. 

Both  Naomi  and  Kutli  are  described  as  righteous 
women  whose  acts  were  charitable.  The  latter  par- 
ticularly is  pointed  out  as  being  modest  and  of  ex- 
emplary manners  (ii.  5).  In  his  interpretation  of  iii. 
3  the  author  of  the  midrash  shows  the  necessity  of 
honoring  the  Sabbath  by  we;iring  special  garments. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  in  iii.  13  there  is  a  recension 
of  the  story  of  Ei.rsii.\  n.  AntVAii,  the  main  source 
of  which  is  Hag.  14b.  The  midrash  terminates  with 
a  statement  to  the  efTect  that  the  Messiah  is  to  de- 
scend from  Until  through  David. 

With  regard  to  lexical  interpretations,  in  certain 
cases  the  explanation  of  words  is  not  contrary  to 
grammatical  rules,  but  sometimes,  as  in  all  the  other 
niidrasliim.  the  interpretation  is  arbitrary.  Thus, 
while  "Elimelech"  is  interpreted  as  composed  of 
"elai"and  "meiek  "  (=  "  to  me  belongs  royalty"; 
comp.  above),  "  Naomi "  as  "  she  whose  acts  are 
agreeable,"  and  "Orpah"  (from  "'oref"  =  "thc 
nape  of  the  neck")  as  "she  who  turned  her  back 
[comp.  Jer.  ii.  27  and  elsewherej  upon  her  mother- 
in-law,"  "Wa-yehi  "  isinterpreted  as  an  exclamation 
of  sorrow ;   and  "  Huth  "  (derived  from  riNI  =  "  to 


see")  as  "she  who  saw  or  considered  her  mother-in- 
law's  words."  For  commentaries  on  and  editions  of 
Huth  Habbah  see  Ekaii  KAiiu.\ri,  EsxiiEit  U.\ni!.\n, 
and  KoriELKT  Rahbaii. 

BiBi.iofiUAiMiv  :  WiMs.<.  /)nj-,  iii,  ;.'~t--'74.  Iv.  ai9 ;  WiiiliT  and 
Wiinse'lie.  Dir  JUili.'^rhi   IJttiraltir.  i.  .'kK  rl  .«(i;.;  Wiinsrlie, 
imroduclicin  lo  his  iicriiiaii  tnitisliiticm  iit  [{uUi  Itnhhnh. 
w.  j;.  M.  Sisi,. 

RYSSEL,  CARL  VICTOR  :  German  Protes- 
tant tliciilogiun;  born  at  Keinsberg,  Saxony,  Dec. 
18,  184i»;  died  at  Zurich.  March  2,  190.^).  Having 
completed  his  theological  and  Oriental  .studies,  he 
commenced  his  academic  career  at  the  Leipsic  Uni- 
versity in  1878  and  was  ajipointed  assistant  profess- 
or there  in  1885.  In  1889  he  received  a  call  to 
Zurich  as  professor  of  Old  Testament  studies  and 
Oriental  languages. 

Kyssel,  who  was  doctor  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy! was  the  author  of:  "  Die  Synonyniades  Wahren 
tiud  Guten  in  den  Semitischen  Sprachcn."  Ueijisic, 
1872;  "De  Elohistic  Pentateuchici  Sermone,"  ib. 
1878;  "  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Textgestalt  uud 
die  Echtheitdes  BuchesMicha:  Ein  Kritischer  Com- 
mentar  zu  Micha,"  1887.  He  also  prepared  the  third 
edition  of  Flirst's  "  Ilebriiisches  und  Chaldiiisches 
Handworterbuch  i'lber  das  Alte  Testament "  (1.S76), 
and,  for  the  "  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch 
zum  Alteu  Testament,"  the  second  edition  of  "Ezra, 
Nehemiah  and  Esther"  (1884)  and  the  third  edition 
of  "Exodus-Leviticus"  (1897);  be  also  contributed 
many  articles  to  learned  periodicals. 

BiBLiooKAPHV  :  HoltzmaDn-Zopflel,  Lcxihnn  flir  Tlicr,Iii(jie 
und  Kirclicnwcscn. 
T.  B.  p. 


SAADIA:  I'.iblical  commentator,  whose  native 
country  and  epoch  can  not  lie  precisely  determined. 
Rapoport  (in"l!ikkure  ha-'Ittim,"  ix.  34-3.5)  was 
the  lirst  to  prove  that  the  commentary  on  Daniel 
which  is  ascribed  to  Saadia  Gaon  does  not  belong  to 
him,  but  to  another  Saadia.  This  scholar  further 
says  that,  owing  to  difTerences  between  that  com- 
mentary and  the  one  on  Chronicles  (see  Saadi.^  13. 
Nai.i.mani),  he  can  notatlirni  that  both  works  belong 
to  the  same  author,  although  he  does  not  feel  justi- 
fled  in  asserting  lo  the  contrary.  Matthews  jiroves 
in  "  A  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  "  (Ox- 
ford, 1882)  that  the  author  of  the  latter  commentary 
is  identical  with  Saadia,  the  author  of  the  comnicn- 
t.irv  on  Daniel. 

In  his  commentary  Saadia  displayed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  both  Talmiidim  and  of  the  Targum, 
which  latter  he  often  (luoles  and  explains.  He  was 
aciiuainled  with  the  works  of  earlier  commentators. 
whom  he  quotes  under  the  general  term  "polerim" 
(=  "interpreters")  or  "anshe  lebab"  (="men  of 
understanding");  only  once  (commentary  on  Dan.  vi. 
15)  he  quotes  by  name  a  Jlattithiah  Gaon.  He  very 
ofte-n  bases  his  iiiler]iretations  on  the  interchange  of 
letters  of  the  same  class,  as  the  "alef "  and  "  'ayin," 


"  lamed  "  and  "  resli  "  :  also  on  the  interchange  of  let- 
ters which  occur  near  each  other  in  various  alpha- 
betical combinations,  as,  for  instance,  the  "alef"  and 
"  taw  "  in  the  combination  L'O  DS.  or  the  "  alef  "  and 
"lamed"  in  the  combination  D3  ?X.  As  is  the 
Talmudic  method  of  interpretation.  Saadia  often 
explains  foreign  nouns  as  well  as  Hebrew  proper 
names  by  resolving  them  into  the  syllables  of  which 
they  are  constructed.  It  may  be  seen  from  his  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  vi.  19  and  Ezra  i.  9  that  Saadia 
knew  Arabic  well :  possibly  it  was  his  mother  tongue. 
As  to  the  lime  in  which  he  lived,  both  Raiioporl 
and  Matthews  suppo.se  that  he  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  former  further 
supposes  that  he  lived  in  France,  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Yakar,  and  that  Ibn  Ezra  may  have 
known  hiscoinmentarj-.  On  the  other  hand,  Porges 
(in  "  Monatsschrift,"  xxxiv.  63-73)  concludes  that  he 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  this  conclu- 
sion being  based  on  the  fact  that  Saadia,  in  liis  com- 
mentary on  Dan.  viii.  9  et  seq.,  refers  to  the  con([uest 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Mohammedans  in  which  the 
Christian  churches  were  destroyed.  Porges  thinks 
this  is  a  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin   in  1187.     Further,  in  the  commentary  ou 
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Dan.  xi.  30  Saadia  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Lorn- 
baidians  united  afterward  witli  tlie  Romans  to 
wrench  Jerusalem  from  the  Moslems.  Although 
Saadia  knew  Arabic,  Porges  thinks  he  at  least  re- 
sided in  Italy,  as  he  mentions  very  often  tlie  Lom- 
bardians  and  Romans,  and  speaks  of  the  hook 
"Zerubbabel,"  which  was  written  in  Italy.  Be- 
sides, almost  all  the  manuscripts  of  Saadia's  com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  were  copied 
in  Italy.  It  may  be  added  that  in  Jo.sei>h  Kara's 
commentary  on  Lam.  iv.  6  there  is  a  note  by  Moses 
of  Rome:  "Sucli  is  the  interpretation  of  R.  Saadia." 
Poznanski  (in  "Ha-Goren,"  ii.  120  et  sitq.),  liowever, 
declares  Porges' arguments  doubtful;  for  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Moslems  spoken  of  by 
Saadia  may  be  that  achieved  by  Omar  in  638,  and  by 
"the  Romans"  Saadia  may  have  understood  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Nor  is  it  likely,  Poznanski 
thinks,  that  Saadia,  who  spoke  Arabic  and  wlio 
knew  the  Karaite  literatuie,  lived  in  Italy.  He 
tliinks  that  Saadia  lived  in  northern  Africa,  where 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Geonim  works  of  various 
contents  as  well  as  commentaries  on  the  Bible  had 
been  written. 

Bibliography  :  Besides  the  sources  mentioned  In  the  article, 
nosin,  in  Mnnalmchrift,  xxxii.  230  el  in'ij.;  Zunz,  X.  (1.  \>.  71. 
w.  ij.  M.  Ski.. 

SAADIA    BEN   ABRAHAM   LONGO.     See 

L0N(;0,    S-iADI.V    BE.V    AliH.MIAM. 

SAADIA   (SA'ID)   B.  DAVID   AL-ADENI 

(=  "of  Aden  "):  A  man  of  culture  living  at  Damas- 
cus and  Safed  between  1473  and  148.").  He  was  the 
author  of  a  coramentarj-  on  some  parts  of  Maimon- 
ides'  Yad  ha-Hazakah,  and  copied  the  commen- 
tarj-  of  an  Arabian  writer  on  the  first  philosophical 
sections  of  that  work.  He  also  edited  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments are  now  extant,  and  composeil  ]iliilosop!iical 
liymns  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  In  lliil  heenpicd  at 
Aden  the  dictionary  of  Tanhuma.  Saadia  b.  David 
circidated  under  liis  own  name  and  under  the  title 
"  Zakat  al-Xufus "  a  work  of  the  Arabian  writer 
Ghazali  on  the  views  of  the  philosophers.  An  au- 
tograph of  this  spurious  work  is  extant  in  a  defect- 
ive manuscript  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Library. 

Another  Saadia  b.  David,  surnamed  Zarafah, 
a  Mauritanian,  was  the  author  of  a  res|ionsnm  in 
the  manuscript  "Zera  'Anashim,"  an<l  of  a  poem, 
printed  in  1623,  on  Solomon  Duran's  •' Heshek  Slic- 
lomoh." 

BIBLI0GR.4PHV:    Stejnschneider,  Ilclir.   liih}.  i.  i).  .x.x.  i:i5; 
iAem^  Hchr,  Uehers.it.29H;  idem,  in  Kayserliim's  Bihlinthek 
JUdischer  Kauzejtedner,  Supplement,  il.  3.5  c(  scq.:  Azulai, 
Shem  ha-Gedolim,  i.  76. 
J.  M.  K. 

SAADIA  B.  JOSEPH  (Sa'id  al-Fayyumi) : 

Gaon  of  Sura  and  the  founder  of  scieiitilic  activity 
in  Judaism;  born  in  Dilaz,  Upper  Egypt,  892;  died 
at  Sura  943.  The  name  "Saadia,"  which,  so  far  as 
is  known,  he  was  the  first  to  bear,  is  apparently  an 
artificial  Hebrew  equivalent  of  liis  Arabic  name, 
"  Sa'id."  In  an  acrostic  of  the  Hebrew  introduction 
to  his  first  work,  the  "Agron."  he  calls  him.self 
fpV  ]2  TVD;  I'ut  later  lie  wrote  his  name  nnjJD.  or 
in  its  fuller  and  punctuated  form  iinnUD.  as  in  the 
"Sefer  lia-Galui,"  while  the  form  '?iayO  is  given  by 


Moses  ibn  Ezra.  Saadia's  enemies  spread  malicious 
stories,  which  probably  had  no  basis  in  fact,  regard- 
ing hisorigin;  and  both  Ben  Meirand  the  pamphlets 
referring  to  the  controversy  of  Saadia  with  the  exil- 
arch  allude  to  the  low^  calling  followed  l)y  his  father, 
and  s])eak  of  Ins  parent  as  a  non-Jew.  On  the  other 
hand,  Saadia  in  liis  polemic  "Sefer  ha-Galui "  lays 
stress  upon  his  ancient  Jewish  lineage,  claiming 
that  he  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Shelah,  the 
.son  of  Jiidah  (I  C'hron.  iv.  21),  and  counting  among 
his  ancestors  llanina  b.  Dosa.  the  famous  ascetic  of 
the  first  century.  Expression  was  given  to  this 
claim  by  Saadia  in  calling  his  .son  Dosij.  Nothing 
is  known,  however,  of  the  latter  except  liis  name. 
Regarding  Josejih,  Saadia's  father,  a  statement  of 
Ben  Jleir  has  been  i)reserved  to  the  effect  thai  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  Egypt  and  that  he  died  in 
Jo|)pa,  probably  during  Saadia's  lengthy  residence 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  usual  epithet  of  "Al-Fay- 
yumi," represented  in  Hebrew  by  tlie  similar  geo- 
graphical name  "Pitomi"  (eomj).  Ex.  i.  11),  refers 
to  Saadia's  native  i)lace,  the  Fayum  in  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  it  is  known,  through  his  opponents 
mentioned  above,  that  he  was  born  at  Dilaz  (V^'T), 
a  village  there. 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  youth  and 
education  of  Saadia;  nor  are  his  teachers  named, 
except  that  Masudi.  a  .Mohammedan  author  who 
died  in  Si>~.  states  that  Saadia  was  a  jiupil  of  Abu 
Kathir,  with  whom  Masudi  himself  carried  on  a 
disputation  in  Palestine  At  all  events  he  must 
have  acquired  very  extensive  knowledge  in  early 
life,  as  is  shown  by  his  writings.  It 
Early        was  in  his  twentieth  year  (913)  that 

■Works.  Saadia  completed  his  first  great  work, 
the  Hebrew  dictionary  which  he  en- 
titled "Agron."  In  his  twenty-third  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  verse  contained  in  Abraham  ibn  Ezra's 
"  Yesod  Mispar."  he  composed  a  polemical  work 
against  Anan,  thus  apparently  beginning  the  activ- 
ity which  was  to  prove  so  important  in  opposition 
to  Karaism  and  other  heresies  and  in  defense  of  tra- 
ditional Judaism.  In  the  same  year  he  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  settle  permanently  in  Palestine,  as  he 
states  in  a  Hebrew  leller  (Schechter,  "Saadyana," 
vii.)  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  his  controversy 
with  Ben  Me'ir  to  three  of  his  pupils  who  had  re- 
mained in  EgyiH.  It  was  this  discussion — a  remark- 
able dispute  between  the  authorities  of  Palestine 
and  Babylonia  concerning  (he  calendar — which  first 
revealed  to  public  notice  the  full  force  of  the  energy 
which  characterized  Saailia's  nature  and  the  full 
depth  of  his  knowledge,  although  he  must  even 
before  this  time  have  become  generally  known 
and  been  highly  esteemed,  not  only  on  account  of 
these  qualities,  but  also  on  acciumt  of  his  lit- 
erary activity.  He  was  in  Alejipo  ami  on  his  way 
from  the  East  when  he  learned  of  Ben  Mel'r's  reg- 
ulation of  the  calendar,  which  was  imperiling  the 
unity  of  .ludaisin.  Thereupon  he  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  warning  to  him,  and  in  Babylon  lie 
placed  his  knowledge  and  jien  at  the  disposal  of 
the  exilarch  David  b.  Zakkai  anil  of  the  scholars 
of  the  academy,  adding  his  own  lytlers  to  those  sent 
by  them  to  the  communities  of  the  Diaspora  (9'22). 
In  Babvlonia,  furthcrniore,  he  wrote  liis  " Sefer  lia- 
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Moiulim."  or  "Hook  of  Festivals,"  in  which  he  re- 
fiit.d  lliu  assertions  of  lien  .^leir  regarding  the  cal- 
endar, and  probably  helped  much  to  avert  from 
tlie  Jewish  community  the  perils  of  schism. 

This  activity  of  Saadiu's  was  likewise  doubtless 
an  important  factor  in  the  call  to  Sura  which  he  re- 
ceived in  il'2«.     Ho  was  made  gaou  by 

Dispute  the  exilarch  David  b.  Zakkai ;  and  the 
with  ancient  academy,  which  had  been 
Ben  Men-,  founded  by  Hab,  then  entered  upon  a 
new  period  of  brilliancy.  This  first 
gaon  called  from  abroad,  however,  was  not  allowed 
undisturbed  activity.  There  were  doubtless  many 
who  view<'d  unwillingly  a  foreigner  as  the  head  of 
the  academy:  and  even  the  mighty  exilarch  himself, 
whom  the  aged  Nissim  Naharwani  hud  vainly  at- 
lemi)ted  to  dissuade  from  appointing  Saadia,  found, 
after  two  brief  years,  that  the  personality  of  his  ap- 
pointee was  far  dilVerent  from  that  of  the  insignifi- 
cant and  servile  geonim  whom  he  had  succeeded, 
and  who  had  olhciated  at  the  exilareh's bidding.  In 
a  prol)a1e  ea.se  Saadia  refused  to  sign  a  verdict  of 
the  exilarch  whicli  he  thought  unjust,  although  Ko- 
hen  Zedek.gaon  of  Pumbedita,  had  sub.sciibed  to  it. 
When  the  son  of  the  exilarch  threatened  Saadia  with 
violence  to  secure  his  compliance,  and  was  roughly 
handle<l  by  Saadia's  servant,  open  war  broke  out 
Ijetween  tiie  exilarch  and  tlic  gaon.  Each  excom- 
municated the  other,  declaring  that  he  dejiosed 
liis  opponent  from  otlicc;  and  David  b.  Zakkai  ap- 
pointed the  utterly  unimportant  Joseph  b.  Jacob  as 
gaon  of  Sura,  while  Saadia  conferred  the  cxilarcliate 
on  David's  brother  Hasan  (Josiah ;  930).  Hasan 
was  forced  lo  tlee,  and  died  in  exih^  in  Khorasan ; 
but  tlie  strife  which  divided  Babylonian  Judaism 
continiu'd.  Saadia  was  attacked  by  the  exilarch 
and  by  his  chief  adherent,  the  young  but  learned 
Aaron  ilui  Sargado,  in  Hebrew  pamphlets,  fragments 
of  which  show  a  degree  of  hatred  on  the  ])art  of  the 
exilarch  and  his  jiartizans  that  did  not  shrink  from 
scandal.  Saadia  did  not  fail  to  repl}^  He  wrote 
l)oth  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic  a  work,  now  known 
only  from  a  few  fragments,  entitled 
The  "Sefer  '•Seferha-Galui"  (Arabic  title,  "  Kitab 
ha-Galui."  al-Tarid"),  in  which  he  empliasized 
with  great  but  justifiable  pride  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered,  especially  in  his  op- 
position to  lieresy  (sec  also  Abraham  ibu  Daud  in 
Neubauer,  "M.  j"  C."  i.  IBR). 

The  seven  years  which  Saadia  spent  in  ]?agdad, 
far  from  the  gaonate,  did  not  interrupt  his  literary 
activity.  His  i)rincipal  philosophical  work  was 
completed  in  9*3;  and  four  years  later,  through  Ibn 
Sargado's  father-in-law,  Hishr  (-it;'3.  Neubauer,  I.e. 
ii.  84,  line  2;  not  itiO,  which  Griltz  transliterates  as 
"Kas-ser,"  and  Steinschneider,  "Die  Arabische  Lit- 
teratur  der  Juden,"  p.  47,  by  "  Kasher '')  ben  Aaron, 
tlie  two  enemies  were  reconciled.  Saadia  was  rein- 
stated in  hisolliee;  but  beheld  it  for  only  five  years. 
David  b.  Zakkai  died  before  him  (c.  940).  being  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later  by  the  exilareh's  son 
Judah,  while  David's  young  grandson  was  nobly 
protected  by  Saadia  as  l)y  a  father.  According  to  a 
statement  ma<le  by  Abraham  ibn  Daiid  and  doubt- 
less derived  from  Saadia's  son  Dosa,  Saadia  him- 
self died,  as  noted  above,  in  942,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 


of   "black   gall"   (melancholia),    repeated    illnesses 
having  undermined  his  health. 

After  Philo,  Saadia  was  the  first  great  writer  in 
posl-l'>il)lical  Judaism.  Like  I'hilo,  he  called  Egyiit 
liis  fatherland;  and  as  Philo  had  united  the  Hellenic 
language  and  culture  with  the  Jewish  spirit,  so  tlie 
language  and  civilization  of  the  Miihammedan  Aralis 
gained  a  similar  but  far  more  lasting  intluence  over 
the  history  of  Judaism  through  the  writings  of 
Saadia.  He  was,  moreover,  almost  entirely  a  crea- 
tor and  an  innovator  in  the  scientific  fields  in  which 
he  labored,  although  much  of  his  work,  even  that 
which  was  written  in  Hebrew,  is  now  known  only 
from  citations.  A  complete  edition  of  those  of  his 
writings  wliich  have  been  preserved  either  in  their 
entirety  or  in  fragments  was  begun 
His  "Works,  by  Joseph  Derenbourg  in  1892  in  hon- 
or of  the  tuillenary  of  Saadia's  birth. 
Of  this  work,  which  is  expected  to  fill  ten  volumes, 
only  five  have  thus  far  ajipeared  (1893-99). 

The  following  is  a  survey  of  Saadia's  works  ar- 
rangeil  according  to  subject-matter: 

Exegesis  :  Saadia  translated  into  Arabic  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Bible,  adding  an  Araliie  commentary, 
although  there  is  no  citation  from  the  books  of 
(Chronicles.  The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
contained  in  the  Polyglot  Bibles  of  Constantinople 
(l.Mf)),  Paris  (1645),  and  London  (IG.-iT),  and  in  an 
edition  for  the  Jews  of  Yemen  (JXn  or  niin  1713, 
Jerusalem,  1894-1901),  as  well  as  in  the  tirst  volume 
of  Derenbourg'scdition  of  Saadia's  complete  works. 
A  large  fragment  of  the  commentary  on  Exodus 
exists  also  in  manuscript  (see  Berliner's  "  JIagazin," 
vii.  133).  The  translation  of  Isaiah  was  edited  by 
Paulus  (1790-91),  and  with  portions  of  the  com 
mentary,  by  Derenbourg  in  his  third  volume.  A 
translation  of  and  commentary  on  the  Psalms  have 
been  edited  in  the  dissertation  of  Margulies(Breslau, 
1884),  and  by  others:  selections  were  published  by 
Ewald  in  his  "BeiLriige  zur  Aeltesten  Auslegung 
und  Spracherklarung  des  Alten  Testaments "  (i., 
Stuttgart,  1844) ;  and  the  introduction  was  translateil 
into  German  by  J.  Colin  (Berliner's  "Magazin,"  viii. 
1-19,  Cl-91).  A  translation  of  Proverbs,  together 
with  a  commentaiy  and  an  introduction  thereto, 
was  edited  liy  Derenbourg:  and  extracts  have 
been  published  by  Bondi(18.s8),  a  detailed  character- 
ization being  given  by  Heller  ("' H.  E.  J."  xxxvii.). 
Colin  likewise  edited  the  translation  of  and  com- 
mentary on  Job,  a  complete  ctlition  of  which 
was  published  by  Bacher  (in  Derenbourg,  "  (Eu- 
vres  Completes,"  v.);  and  extracts  were  published 
by  Ewald(/.p.).  The  translations  of  the  Five  Me- 
gillot  found  in  various  manuscripts,  and  ascribed 
therein  to  Saadia,  are  not  genuine,  though  they  are 
probably  based  on  his  translation,  the  version  of 
Esther  contained  in  them  and  printed  in  a  siddur 
of  Yemen  (Vienna,  1896)  being,  at  all  events,  very 
close  to  Saadia's  rendering  (see  Poznanski  in  "JIo- 
natsschrift,"  xlvi.  364).  His  translation  of  and  a 
portion  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel  are  pre- 
served in  manuscript;  but  the  Hebrew  commen- 
tary on  Daniel  which  bears  Saadia's  name  in  the 
rabbinical  Bible  was  written  by  another  Saadia. 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  (see  Porges,  ib. 
xxxiv.  68-73)  ;  and  the  same  statement  holds  true 
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with  regard  to  the  commentary  on  Ezra  edited  under 
Saadia's  name  by  Mathews  (1883;  see  "Ha-Goren," 
ii.  73  it  seq.).  Here  lil^ewise  may  be  mentioned  the 
Arabic  midrashon  the  Decalogue  ascribed  to-Saadia 
and  frequently  reprinted  (see  Steinschneider,  I.e.  p. 
285;  idem,  "Hebr.  Bibl."  vii.  114;  "J.  Q.  R."  xii. 
484).  For  the  commentary  on  Canticles  of  which  a 
Hebrew  translation  was  edited  at  Constantinople 
('•.  1577)  and  which  was  attributed  to  Saadia  see 
Ewald  and  Dulies,  "Beitrage."  ii.  104-109;  and  for 
a  similar  comnieutary  on  Ecclesiastes  (Ilasiatyn, 
1903)  see  Baclier  in  "  Hebr.  Bibl."  i.v.  (1905). 

Hebrew  Linguistics:  (1)  '"Agron,"  so  faras  is 
known.  Saadia's  lirst  production.  It  is  a  doul)le 
dictionary,  the  two  parts  being  arranged  according 
to  the  alphabetic  order  of  initials  and  of  final  letters 
respectively',  and  was  intended  to  be  used  in  versi- 
Ccation,  in  which  acrostics  and  rime  were  the 
chief  requisites.  In  a  later  edition  Saadia  added 
the  Arabic  translation  of  each  word,  and  also  in- 
cluded passages  concerning  various  "menioralile 
subjects  of  the  poets,"  naming  the  work  in  its  new 
form  "Kitab  al-Shi'r."  The  Arabic  introduction  to 
tlie  second  edition  and  the  Hebrew  preface  of  the 
first  have  been  in  gi'eat  jiart  preserved  (see  Har- 
kavy,  "  Studien,"  v.  39-59).  (2)  "  Kutub  al-Lughah," 
twelve  "Boolis  on  Language."  which  are  also  des- 
ignated as  the  twelve  parts  of  a  work  entitled  "The 
Book  on  Language,"  in  which,  as  the  author  himself 
states  in  his'"Sefer  lia-Galui,"  he  sought  to  explain 
the  "i'rab,"or  the  grammatical  formation  of  the  He- 
brew language.  Of  this  Hebrew  grammar,  which 
is  the  oldest  one  known,  fragments  of  greater  or  less 
extent  have  been  preserved,  especially  in  Saadia's 
commentary  on  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  "  and  by  Dunash 
ben  Labrat.  (3)  "Tafsir  al-Sabina  Lafzah,"  a  list 
of  seventy  (properly  ninety)  Hebrew  (and  Aramaic) 
words  which  occur  in  the  Bible  only  once  or  very 
rarely,  and  which  may  be  explained  from  traditional 
literature,  especially  from  the  Neo-IIebraisms  of  the 
!Mishnah.  This  small  work  has  been  frequently  re- 
printed. 

Halakic  Writing's:  (1)  Sliort  monograjdis,  in 
which  individual  jiroblems  of  the  llalakah  are  sys- 
tematically presented.  Of  these  Arabic  treatises  of 
Saadia's  little  but  the  titles  and  extracts  is  known 
(see  Steinschneider,  I.e.  pp.  48  et  seq. :  Poznan.ski. 
"Orientalistische  Literaturzeituug,"  1904,  col.  306), 
and  it  is  only  in  the  "  Kitab  al  JIawarith "  that 
fragments  of  any  length  have  survived;  these  were 
edited  by  Ml'dler  in  tlie  "  ffiuvres  Completes,"  ix. 
1-53.  A  book  of  rules  for  the  shehitah  is  extant  in 
manuscript  (('*.  p.  xxxvii.).  (2)  A  commentary  on 
the  thirteen  rules  of  Kabbi  Ishmael,  preserved  only 
in  a  Hebrew  translation  (ih.  pp.  73-83).  An  Arabic 
metho<lology  of  the  Talmud  is  also  mentioned, 
by  Azulai,  as  a  work  of  Saadia  under  the  title 
"kelale  ha-Talmud  "  ("Shem  ha-Gedolim,"  ii.  16). 
(3)  Responsa.  With  few  exceptions  these  exist 
only  in  Hebrew,  some  of  tliem  having  been  prob- 
ably written  in  that  language.  About  fifty  have 
Ijeen  collected  from  the  mass  of  geonic  responsa  by 
J.  ^Mailer  (I.e.  ix.  87-142),  who  has  also  compiled 
numerous  citations  from  Saadia  which  bear  on  the 
Halakah  (ib.  pp.  145-173).  On  the  "  Book  of  Feasts  " 
see  below.     Saadia's  interpretation,   or  more  cor- 


rectly translation,  of  the  ilishnah  into  Arabic  was 
u.sed  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Bagdad,  according  to 
the  traveler  Pethahiah  of  Hegcnsburg;  but  no  fur- 
ther data  are  known  concerning  it. 

Liturgy:  (1)  The  "Siddur."  Saadia's  prayer- 
book,  iiitherto  known  in  detail  onlj-  from  the  analysis 
of  Steinschneider  ("Cat.  Bodl."'  cols.  2203-2211, 
supplemented  by  Xeubauer  in  "Ben  Chanauja," 
1863-65),  is  called  by  its  author  ("Cat.  Bodl."  col. 
1096)  "Kitab  Jawami'  al-Salawat  wal-Tasabih,"  or 
"Book  of  Colleclions  of  Prayers  and  Songs  of 
Praise."  It  contains  the  entire  ritual  for  week-days, 
Sabbaths,  and  festivals,  with  explanations  in  Anibic 
and  Saadia's  own  synagogal  poetrj-  (comp.  Bondi, 
"Der  Siddur  Smuiia's,"  Frankfort-on- the-Main, 
1904).  (2)  Of  this  synagogal  poetry  (comp.  Stein- 
schneider, i.e.  cols.  2311-2217;  Zunz,""s.P."pp.93-98, 
668;  Sehechter,  I.e.  xvii.-xxv.)  the  most  noteworthy 
portions  are  the  "Azharot"  on  the  613  command- 
ments, which  give  the  author's  name  as  "Said  b. 
Joseph"  (.see  above),  followed  by  the  expression 
"Alluf,"  thus  showing  that  the  poems  were  written 
before  he  became  gaon.  They  have  been  collected 
by  Rosenberg  ("  Kobez,"  pp.  26,  54,  Berlin,  1876;  see 
also  "CEuvres  Completes,"  ix.  59-69:  "J.  Q.  R."  vi. 
704;  Sehechter,  I.e.  xv.);  and  there  are  in  addi- 
tion the  "'Abodah"  (Rosenberg,  I.e.  pp.  10-17), 
and  the  "  Hosha'not"  (designated  in  Saadia's  "Sid- 
dur" as  the  "  Alfabatat  ").  a  portion  of  the  prayer- 
book  of  Yemen  (see  "J.  Q.  R."  xiv.  592),  edited  by 
Kohut  (in  "  Monatsschrift,"  xxxvii.).  (3)  In  con- 
nection with  Saadia's  liturgical  poetry  may  be  men- 
tioned his  poem  on  the  number  of  the  letters  in  the 
Bible  (see  Derenbourg,  "Manuel  du  Lecteur,"  pp. 
139,  235),  which  has  been  incorrectly  claimed  for 
another  author  (see  Steinschneider,  "Hebr.  Bibl." 
vii.  143.  note  2). 

Philosophy  of  Religion:  (1)  The  "Kitab  al- 
Amanat  wal  Ilikadat,"  or  "  Book  of  the  Articles  of 
Faith  and  Doctrines  of  Dogma."  the  lirst  systematic 
presentation  and  philosoi)hic  foundation  of  the 
dogmas  of  Judaism,  completed  in  933.  This  work 
is  better  known  under  its  Hebrew  title,  "Sefer 
Emunot  we-De'ot,"  as  translated  by  Judah  ibn  Tib- 
bon,  his  version  having  been  lirst  printed  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1563  and  frequently  republished, 
while  the  original  was  edited  by  S.  Landauer  (Ley- 
den,  1880).  Another  translation,  or  rather  para- 
phrase, of  the  "Kitab  alAmanat,"  of  uncertain  au- 
thorship, is  contained  in  several  manuscripts;  large 
portions  of  Ibis  rendering  were  edited 
The  by  Gollancz  ("The  Ethical  Treatises 

"Emunot  of  Berachyah,"  London,  1902;  comp. 
we-  "  Monalsschrift,"  xlvi.   .536).     Of  the 

De'ot."  ten  sections  or  "  makalat  "  of  the  work, 
the  seventh,  treating  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, is  contained  in  two  versions,  the  first  of  which, 
the  basis  of  the  translation  of  Ibn  Tilil)on,  has  been 
edited  by  Bacherin  the  "Steinschneider  Festschrift," 
pp.  98-112,  and  the  second  by  I,andaner. 

(3)  "Tafsir  Kilab  alMabadi,"  an  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  and  commentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah," 
written  while  its  author  was  still  residing  in  Egypt 
(or  Palestine).  The  Arabic  original  was  edited  with 
a  French  translation  by  Lambert  (Paris.  1891).  A 
Hebrew  translation  exists  in  manuscript;   but  the 
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Hehrinv  commt'iiliiry  on  tlic  "  Sefer  Yozirali  "  printed 
under  Siiudiii's  name  in  lo62  is  incorrectly  ascribed 
to  liini. 

Polemical  Writings  :  (1-3)  Refutations  of  Ka- 
raite authors,  always  designated  by  the  name  "  Kitab 
alKuild.  "  or  "  Book  of  Kefutation."  These  are  di- 
recteil  resi)eetively  against  Anan,  the  founder  of  Ka- 
raisin  (written  in  915);  against  Ibn  Sakawaih  or  Sa- 
Ijuvah,  an  author  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known; 
and  "against  a  bitter  assjiilant  "  (•"ula  niutahamil 
hayyuni")wiio  bad  criticized  thcantliropomorphism 
of"  the  Talmudic  Ilaggadah.  These  three  works 
arc  known  only  from  scanty  references  to  them  in 
other  works;  that  the  third  was  written  after  933,  is 
proved  by  one  of  the  citations.  (4)  "  Kital)  al-Tam- 
yiz"  (in  Hebrew,  "Sefer  ha-Hakkarah  "  or  "Sefer 
lia-.Mibhan  "),  or  "  liook  of  Distinction."  composed  in 
926,  and  Saadia's  most  extensive  polemical  work. 
It  was  still  cited  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  passages  from  it  are  given  in  a  Hiblica!  com- 
mentary of  Japheth  ha-l.evi  ("J.  Q.  R.".\.  243-2.52, 
xiii.  Got)  ft  neq. ).  (5)  There  was  jierluips  a  special 
polemic  of  Saadia  again.st  Ben  Zuta,  though  the 
data  regarding  this  controversy  between  tliat 
Karaite  scholar  (who  is  otherwise  unknown)  and 
Saadia,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ibn  Ezra's  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  Jew.  Encyc.  v.  105), 
arc  known  only  from  the  gaon's  gloss  on  the  Torah. 
(6)  A  refutation  directed  against  the  rationalistic 
Biblical  critic  Hiwi  allSalkhi,  whose  views  were  re- 
jected by  the  Karaites  themselves;  mentioned  by 
Saadia  in  the  first  section,  p.  37,  of  his  "Kitab  al- 
Amanat  wal  I'tikadat."  This  work  was  written 
prol)abiy  in  Hebrew;  the  third  section  of  the  "  Ki- 
tab al-Amanat  wal-I'tikadat "  doulitlcss  contained 
the  refutation  which  Saadia  directed  against  Hiwi 
(comp.  Jkw.  Encyc.  vi.  429b).  (7)  "Kitab  al- 
Shara'i',"  or  "Book  of  the  Commandments  of 
Religion,"  probably  also  polemical  in  content 
(see  Steinschneider,  "  Die  Arabische  Litteratur  der 
Juden,"  pp.  50  ct  sei/.).  (8)  "Kitab  al-'Ibbur," 
or  "Book  of  the  Calendar,"  likewise  apparently 
containing  polemics  against  Karaite  Jews  (see  Pos- 
nanski  in  "J.  Q.  R  "  .\.  2flU).  (9)  "Sefer  lia-Mo- 
'adim,"  or  "Book  of  Festivals."  the  Hebrew  polemic 
against  Ben  Meir  which  has  been  mentioned  above. 
It  has,  as  the  author  himself  states,  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  Biblical  text,  being  divided 
into  verses  and  pointed  for  vocalization  and  accent. 
Several  large  fragments  of  it  have  been  found  in  re- 
cent times  (Schechtcr,  l.r.  ii.,  iij.,  xlvii. ;  Harkavy, 
"Studien,"  v.  220;  "  R.  E.  J."  xli.  225).  (10) 
"Sefer  ha-Galui,"  also  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  same 
Biblical  style  as  the  "Sefer  lia-Moadim,"  being 
an  ajiologetic  work  directed  against  David  li.  Zak- 
kai  and  his  followers.  The  author  himself  added  an 
Arabic  translation,  commentary,  and  itrcface  to  his 
work.  The  introduction  has  been  i)reserved  in 
great  i)art.  and  contains  information  regarding  the 
work  itself,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  now 
extant  (Schechtcr,  l.r.  i.  ;  Harkavy,  I.e.  p.  186;  "R. 
E.  J."  xl.  88).  The  book  consisted  of  seven  sections, 
in  the  fourth  of  which  Saadia  spoke  of  his  providen- 
tial position  as  the  leader  of  Israel,  wliile  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  he  described  the  opposition  which 
lie  had  to  encounter,  and  enumerated  tho.se  who  had 


been  victorious  over  him.  The  second  section  con- 
tained a  chronology  (Arabic,  "ta'rikh")  of  the  Bili- 
lical  and  Talmiuiic  periods;  this  is  i)lausibly  iilen- 
tilicd  with  the  "  Kitab  al-Ta'rikh  "  from  which  Judah 
ibn  Balaam,  in  his  commentary  on  I  Kings  vi.  1, 
cites  a  chronological  statement  regarding  the  date  of 
the  Judges  (Neubauer,  "M.  J.  C."  ii.  85;  sec  also 
"R.  E.  J."  xlix.  298).  (11)  Dunash  ben  Labrat 
cites  a  sentence  of  three  Hebrew  words  in  which 
Saadia  poleniizesagainst  the  famous  Masorite  Aaron 
ben  Asher.  although  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was 
from  a  special  work  in  which  Saadia  assailed  his 
contemporary,  whom  he  probalily  knew  personally. 

If  the  fulness  and  versatility  of  Saadia's  literary 
labor,  which  represents  the  activity  of  thirty  years, 
many  of  which  were  full  of  unrest,  are  astonishing, 
they  are  still  more  astonishin.g  when  one  recalls  that 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  tields  in  which  he  toiled, 
being,  to  employ  a  tannaitic  phrase  used  by  Abra- 
ham ibn  Ezra,  "the  first  head  of  words  in  every 
place  "  ("  rosh  hamedabbcrim  be-kol  makom  ").  The 
foremo.st  object  of  his  unwearied  mental  activ- 
ity was  the  Bible;  indeed,  his  importance  in  his- 
tory is  due  primarily  to  his  establishment  of  a  new 
school  of  Biblical  exegesis  characterized  by  a  ra 
tional  investigation  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  and 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  holy 
text.  The  services  of  Saadia  as  a  representative  of 
the  "  peshat "  and  as  the  creator  of  Hebrew  philol- 
ogy have  been  emphasized  elsewhere  (see  Jew.  En- 
cyc. iii.  166,  s.v.  Bible  Exegesis;  Hi.  iv.  579,  s.r. 
DiCTioN.\RiEs;  lb.  vi.  69,  s.v.  Gh.\.m.m.\u).  Here, 
therefore,  only  a  general  sununary  of  his  exegetical 
and  philological  activities  is  necessar}'. 

Saadia's  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible  is  of  im- 
portance  for    the   history   of  civilization;   itself  a 
proiluct  of  the  Arabization  of  a  large 

Ch.arac-  portion  of  Judaism,  it  sei'ved  for 
teristics.  centuries  as  a  potent  factor  in  the 
impregnation  of  the  Jewish  spirit 
with  Arabic  culture,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  it  may 
take  its  place  beside  the  Greek  Bible-translation  of 
antiquity  and  the  German  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  Moses  Jlendelssohn.  As  a  means  of  popu- 
lar rcli.siious  eidightennient,  Saadia's  translation  pre- 
sented the  Scriptures  even  to  the  unlearned  in  a 
rational  form  which  aimed  at  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  clearness  and  consistency.  His  S3-stem  of 
hermeneutics.  furthermore,  was  nfit  liiuited  to  the 
exegesis  of  individual  pas.sages,  but  treated  also  each 
book  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  showed  the  con- 
nection of  its  various  portions  with  one  anotlier. 
As  specimens  may  be  cited  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  his  prefaces  to  the 
Psalms,  to  Proverbs  (which  he  called  "The  Book  of 
the  Search  after  Wisdom"),  and  to  Job  (which  he 
termed  the  "Book  of  the  Theodicy  "),  as  well  as  his 
concluding  remarks  on  the  P.salms  and  on  the 
speeches  of  Job  and  his  friends.  The  minuteness 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  Ibn  Ezra,  characterized 
the  geonic  commentaries  on  the  Bible  must  have  been 
cspeciall}-  marked  in  Saadia's  Pentateuch  commen- 
tary, to  which,  according  to  a  citation  by  Judah  ben 
Barzillai,  a  whole  volume  served  as  introduction. 
The  commentary  contained,  as  is  stated  in  the  au- 
thor's own  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Pen- 
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tateuch,  not  only  an  exact  interpretation  of  the  text, 
but  also  a  refutation  of  the  cavils  which  the  heretics 
raised  against  it.  Further,  it  set  forth  1  lie  bases  of  the 
commandments  of  reason  and  the<;iiaracterization  of 
the  commandments  of  revelation ;  in  the  case  of  the 
former  the  author  appealed  to  iihilosophical  specida- 
tion  ;  of  the  latter,  naturally,  to  tradition.  His  exe- 
getic  application  of  tiie  most  diverse  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  is  conspicuously  shown  in  that  portion  of 
his  conunentary  which  treats  of  Ex.  xxx.  11-10,  and 
which  has  been  translated  by  Bachcr  in  Winter'  and 
Wiinsche's  "Jiidische  Litteratur"  (ii.  2.51).  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  many  of  his  commentaries, 
as  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  Saadia  restricted  himself 
to  a  very  limited  number  of  indispensable  elucida- 
tions, since  in  general  the  translation  itself  prop- 
erly served  as  a  commentary,  so  that  it  was  called 
"Tafsir." 

The  position  assigned  to  Saadia  in  the  oldest  list 
of  Hebrew  grammarians,  which  is  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  Ibn  Ezra's  "iMozuayini,"  lias  not 
been  challenged  even  by  the  latest  historical  inves- 
tigations. Here,  too,  he  was  the  first ;  his  grammat- 
ical work,  now  lost,  gave  an  inspiration  to  further 
studies,  which  attained  their  most  brilliant  and  last- 
ing results  in  Spain,  and  he  created  in  part  the  cate- 
gories and  rules  along  whose  lines  was  developed 
the  grammatical  study  of  the  Helirew  language.  His 
dictionary,  primitive  and  merely  practical  as  it  was, 
became  the  foundation  of  Hebrew  lexicography; 
and  the  name  "Agron"  (literally,  "collection"), 
which  he  chose  and  doulitlcss  created,  was  long  used 
as  a  designation  for  Hebrew  lexicons,  especially  by 
the  Karaites.  The  very  categories  of  rhetoric,  as 
they  were  found  among  the  Arabs,  were  first  ap- 
plied by  Saadia  to  the  style  of  the  Bible.  He  was 
likewise  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy, not  only  through  his  brief  "Book  of  Seventy 
AVords, "  already  mentioned,  but  especially  througli 
his  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  by  the 
Arabic,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  favorite  trans- 
lation of  Biblical  words  by  Arabic  terms  having  the 
same  sound. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  and  language  of  the 
Bible  on  Saadia  is  shown  bj-  his  Hebrew  writings. 
In  his  introduction  to  the  "  Agron  "  and  in  his  po- 
lemics against  Ben  Meir  and  David  b. 

Hebrew  Zakkai  he  employs  the  method  of 
Style.  presentation  found  in  Biblical  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  external  form  of 
division  into  verses.  His  models  for  this  imitation 
of  Biblical  form  were,  as  he  himself  says,  the  Book 
of  Ben  Sira,  which  he  had  in  the  Hebrew  original, 
and  the  Aramaic  scroll  of  Autiochus.  Even  in  his 
choice  of  words  Saadia  endeavored  to  attain  to  Bib- 
lical simplicitv  and  purity  of  vocabulary;  but  the 
stylistic  artificiality,  especially  in  the  formation  of 
words,  which  long  since  had  been  set  up  as  a  diver- 
gent ideal  for  the  Hebraists  of  Saadia's  time  through 
the  influence  of  the  synagogal  poetry  of  Jose.  Yan- 
nai,  and  Kalir,  impressed  itself  upon  him,  so  that  his 
Hebrew  writings  form  a  curious  ini.vlure  of  Biblical 
simplicity  and  payyetanic  affectation.  The  same 
statement  holds  good  of  his  liturgical  poetry,  of 
which  Zunz  ("S.  P."  p.  93)  says  that  "he  employs 
in  his  religious  poems  both  the  most  lucid  style  and 


the  most  obscure;  being  in  the  one  a  worshiper,  iu 
theotheraiiayyetan."  Saadiahimself  declares,  in  his 
iiitroiluction  to  the  "  Sefer  ha-Galui, "  that  he  iuteudtd 
to  make  hisstyle  the  model  for  that  of  a  school.  To 
the  seven  chapters  of  iiolcniics  in  this  work  he  ])lanned 
to  add  three  of  a  general  nature  and  referring  to 
the  entire  book  ;  he  declares  his  intention,  which  he 
then  proceeds  to  carry  out,  of  analyzing,  in  these  toa 
certain  extent  "latent"  chapters,  the  three  stylistic 
merits  of  his  book,  correctness  of  language.unity 
of  composition,  and  logical  sequence  of  tliought. 
The  first  of  these,  a  thorough  mastery  of  Hebrew, 
was  extremely  important  for  the  nation,  since  the 
predominant  use  of  Arabic  and  Aramaic  had  caused 
the  people  to  forget  its  use.  It  is  true  that 
the  renaissance  of  Hebrew  as  a  literary  language 
approaching  as  much  as  po.ssible  to  the  language  of 
the  Bible  first  attained  full  jiotcncy  in  Spain  a  cen- 
tury after  Saadia;  but  this  most  noteworthy  sign  of 
progress  in  the  spiritual  life  of  medieval  Judaism 
owes  its  first  great  inspiration  to  the  powerful  ex- 
ample of  the  g:von.  The  important  innovation  of 
the  use  of  Arabic  meters  in  Hebrew  poetry  was 
due  to  Saadia  in  the  sense  that  it  was  introduced  by 
his  pupil  Dunasli  ben  Labrat.  who  showed  liis  met- 
rical compositions  to  his  teacher  and  received  praise 
for  them,  although  Saadia  him.self  did  not  adopt 
this  new  form  of  verse. 

Of  the  halakic  writings  of  Saadia  only  one  has 
been  preserved  in  any  degree  of  entirety ;  but  this 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  even  here  he  blazed  a  new- 
path  by  arranging  his  material  .systematically  and 
by  presenting  his  subject  methodically.  Herein 
Saadia  was  the  first  precurs<irof  ^hiimouidcs,  whose 
masterpiece  was  his  systematic  presentation  of  the 
entire  Halakah.  In  his  division  of  the 
His  commandments  of  the  Bibleaccordiiig 

Responsa.  to  their  subjectt-niatter,  Saadia  like- 
wise anticipated  Maiinonides.  although 
iu  the  other  division  (introduced  as  early  as  Philo), 
that  according  to  the  fundamental  commandments 
of  the  Decalogue,  he  apparently  followed  Karaite 
models.  In  regard  to  Saadia''s  r(S]ionsa  and  the 
specimens  of  his  halakic  decisions  and  interpreta- 
tions which  have  been  preserved.  Sliillcr,  their  col- 
lector, says:  "As  iu  his  other  writings.  Saadia  is 
fond  of  stating  the  number  of  possibilities  which  may 
arise  in  connection  with  a  given  subject.  He  draws 
his  proof  first  from  the  Bible,  then  from  the  Talmud, 
and  finally  from  reason ;  his  arguments  are  always 
cogent :  and  his  conclusions  proceed  from  sound 
judgment  and  sober  spirit.  .  .  .  lie  often  concludes 
his  responsa  with  words  of  warning  and  with  quo- 
tations from  the  Bible." 

In  his  "Kitab  al-Amanat  wall'tikadat "  (see 
above)  Saadia  became  thi!  creator  of  the  Jewish  phi- 
losophy of  religion.  His  detailed  introduction  to 
the  work  speaks  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
compose  it.  His  heart  was  grieve<l  when  he  Siiw 
the  confusion  concerning  matters  of  religion  which 
prevailed  among  his  contemporaries,  finding  an  un- 
intelligent belief  and  unenlightened  views  current 
among  those  who  professed  Judaism,  while  those 
who  denied  the  faith  triumphantly  vaunted  their 
errors.  Men  were  sunken  iu  the  sea  of  doubt  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  spiritual  error,  and 
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tlierc  was  noue  to  help  them :  so  that  Saadia  felt 
himself  called  and  in  duly  bound  to  save  them  from 
their  peril  hy  strengMieuing  the  faithful  in  their 
belief  and  by  removing  the  fears  of  those  who 
were  iu  doubt.  After  a  general  presentation  of 
the  causes  of  infidelity  and  the  essence  of  belief, 
Sajidia  describes  the  three  natural 
His  sources  of    knowledge;    namely,   the 

Philosophy  perceptions  of  the  senses,  the  light 
of  of  reason,  and   logical   necessity,   as 

Religion,  well  as  the  fourth  source  of  Unowl- 
etlge  possessed  by  those  that  fear  God, 
the  "  veritable  revelation  "  contained  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures, lie  shows  that  a  belief  in  the  teaclungs  of 
revelation  does  not  exclude  an  independent  search 
for  knowledge,  but  tliat  speculation  ou  religious 
subjects  rather  endeavors  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
teachings  received  from  the  Prophets  and  to  refute 
attacks  upon  revealed  doctrine,  which  nuist  be 
raised  by  philosophic  investigation  to  the  plane  of 
actual  knowledge. 

In  the  scheme  of  his  work  Saadia  closely  followed 
the  rules  of  the  Jlotazilites  (the  rationalistic  dog- 
matists of  Islam,  to  whom  be  owed  in  part  also  his 
thesis  and  arguments),  adhering  most  frequently,  as 
Gutlmann  has  shown,  to  the  Motazilite  school  of 
Al-.Iubbai.  He  followed  the  Motazilite  Kalam, 
especially  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  first  two  sec- 
tions he  discussed  the  metaphysical  problems  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  (i.)  and  the  unity  of  the 
Creator(ii. ),  while  in  the  following  sections  he  treated 
of  the  Jewish  theory  of  revelation  (iii.)  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  belief  b.iscd  upon  divine  justice,  inclu- 
ding obedience  and  disobedience  (i  v.),  as  well  as  merit 
and  demerit  (v.).  Closely  connected  with  these  sec- 
tions are  those  which  treat  of  the  soul  and  of  death 
( vi.),  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ( vii. ),  which, 
according  to  the  autlior,  forms  part  of  the  theory 
of  the  Messianic  redemption  (viii.).  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  section  on  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  future  life  (ix.).  The  tenthsection,  on 
the  best  mode  of  life  for  mankind  in  this  world,  must 
be  regarded  as  an  aiipendix,  since  its  a<lmonitions 
to  moral  conduct  sui)plenient  the  exhortations  to 
right  thought  and  right  belief  contained  in  the  main 
body  of  the  book. 

The  most  important  points  contained  in  the  indi- 
vidual sections  arc  as  follows: 

(i.)  For  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
Saadia  offers  four  proofs;  three  of  these  show  the 
influence  of  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  may  be 
traced  also  elsewhere  in  this  author's  writings. 
After  his  speculation  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  world  was  created  ex  nihilo,  he  proceeds  to 
state  and  refute  the  twelve  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  world.  This  part  of  the  tirst  .section  gives  a 
most  interesting  insight  into  Saadia's 

Special       knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Views.  which  he  probably  derived  from  read- 
ing Aristotle.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion Saadia  refutes  certain  objections  to  I  be  .lewish 
doctrine  of  Creation,  especially  those  which  proceed 
from  the  concepts  of  time  and  space. 

(ii.)  The  theor3'  of  God  is  prefaced  by  a  develop- 
ment of  the  view  that  human  knowledge  arises  by 
degrees  from  the  merest  sensuous  impressions  to  the 


most  subtle  concepts;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  divine, 
which  transcends  all  other  knowledge  in  subtlety, 
is  itself  a  proof  of  its  verity.  The  concept  of  God 
as  a  creator  necessarily  implies  the  attributes  of  life, 
power,  and  kuowle<lge.  In  like  manner  the  con- 
cept of  the  Creator  demonstrates  the  unity  of  God. 
For  this  view  three  direct  and  three  indirect  proofs 
are  offered  by  Saadia.  the  latter  consisting  in  de- 
monstrating that  diuilisni  is  absurd.  The  thesis 
of  the  ab.solute  unity  of  God  is  established  by  a 
refutation  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  arises,  in  Saadia's  opinion,  from  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  three  attributes  of  God  already 
named — life,  power,  and  knowledge.  Connected 
with  the  refutation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is 
an  outline  of  the  various  theories  respecting  the  jier- 
son  of  Jesus  which  reveals  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Christian  controversies.  To  render  possible  an 
understanding  of  the  monotheistic  concept  of  God 
in  all  its  purity,  and  to  free  the  statements  of  the 
Scriptures  from  their  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
spiritualit)-  of  the  absolute  idea  of  God,  Saadia  in- 
terprets all  the  dilliculties  of  the  Bible  which  bear 
upon  this  inoblem,  using  the  scheme  of  the  ten 
Aristotelian  categories,  none  of  which,  he  shows, 
may  be  applied  to  God.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
section  the  author  pictures  with  deep  religious  feel- 
ing the  relation  to  the  Deity  sustained  by  the  hinnan 
soul  when  permeated  by  the  true  knowledge  of  God. 

(iii.)  The  divine  commandments  revealed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  given  to  man  by  the 
grace  of  God  as  a  means  to  attain  the  higliest  bless- 
edness. According  to  a  classification  borrowed  by 
Saadia  from  the  Motazilites  but  based  upon  au 
essentially  Jewish  view,  the  commandments  are 
divided  into  those  of  reason  and  of  revelation,  al- 
though even  the  latter  may  be  explained  ratiouallv, 
as  is  shown  by  nvunerous  examples.  An  excursus, 
in  which  Saadia  attacks  the  view  of  the  Hindu  sect 
of  the  "Barabima"  (Brahmans)  to  the  etTect  that 
man  needs  no  prophets,  introduces  his  account  of 
prophecy  and  his  apology  for  the  Prophets.  This 
is  followed  by  theses  on  the  essential  content  of  the 
Bible  and  the  credibility  of  Biblical  tradition,  b_v  a 
detailed  refutation  of  the  Christian  and  Moliam- 
medan  view  that  the  Law  revealed  in  Israel  has  been 
abrogated,  and  by  a  polemic  against  a  series  of 
Hiwi's  objections  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

(iv.)  The  foundation  of  this  section  is  the  theory 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  its  reconciliation  with 
the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God.  In  its 
opening  portion  Saadia  postulates  the  anthropocen- 
tric  doctrine  which  regards  man  as  the  object  of  all 
creation;  and  at  its  close  he  explains  luider  eight 
headings  those  passages  of  the  Bible  which  might 
cause  doubt  regarding  the  freedom  of  the  acts  of 
man. 

(v.)  Men  fall  into  ten  classes  with  regard  to  merit 

and  demerit,  and  their  religious  and  moral  bearings. 

In  his  description  of  the  first  two.  the 

Contents  of  jiiousand  the  impious,  Saadia  devotes 

the  himself  in  the  main  to  the  prolilem  of 

"Emunot."  the   sufferings   of   the  pious  and  the 

good  fortune  of  the  impious,  while  the 

description  of  the  last  class,  that  of  the  contrite, 

leads  him  to  detailed  considerations,  based  upon  the 
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Bible,  of  repentance,  prayer,  and  other  evidences 
of  human  piety. 

(vi.)  His  view  on  the  soul  is  prefaced  by  a  survey 
of  six  other  theories.  He  states  tlie  relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  body,  the  basis  of  their  union,  their  co- 
operation in  human  activity,  their  coexistence  or  the 
appointed  term  of  life,  their  separation  or  death,  and 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  section  con- 
cludes with  a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis. 

(vii.)  Here  Saadia  refutes  the  objections  made,  on 
the  basis  of  nature,  reason,  and  the  Bible,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  pre- 
sents the  proof  for  it  contained  in  tradition.  He 
then  discusses  ten  questions  bearing  on  this  doc- 
trine, which  are  of  interest  as  "affording  an  insight 
into  popular  views  which  then  prevailed,  and  which, 
despite  their  singularitj^,  could  not  be  ignored  even 
by  such  a  man  as  Saadia"  (Guttmann). 

(viii.)  The  teachings  regarding  JIes.sianic  redemp- 
tion are  based  almost  entirely  on  statements  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Talmud,  the  definite  year  of  salva- 
tion being  fixed  by  an  interpretation  of  well-known 
pas.sages  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  In  the  concluding 
portion  the  author  refutes  those  wlio  assume  that 
the  Messianic  prophecies  refer  to  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple;  and  he  argues  also  against  tlie 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Messiah. 

(ix.)  Saadia  demonstrates  that  the  recompenses  of 
the  world  to  come  are  proved  by  reason,  the  Bible, 
and  tradition,  and  answers  various  questions  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject. 

(x.)  The  system  of  ethics  contained  in  the  appen- 
dix is  based  for  the  most  part  on  a  description  and 
criticism  of  thirteen  different  objects  of  life,  to  which 
Saadia  adds  his  own  counsels  for  rational  and  moral 
living.  He  adds  also  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
five  senses  only  the  concordant  union  of  sensuous 
impressions  is  iDeneflcial,  thus  showing  how  great  is 
the  need  of  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  qualities 
and  the  impulses  of  the  soul  of  man.  He  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  he  intends  his  book  only  to 
purify  and  ennoble  the  hearts  of  his  readers. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah"  Saadia 
sought  to  render  lucid  and  intelligible  the  content 
of  this  mystical  work  by  the  light  of  philosophy  and 
other  knowledge,  especially  by  a  system  of  Hebrew 
phonology  which  he  himself  had  founded.  He  did 
not  permit  himself  in  this  commentary 
Relations  to  be  influenced  by  the  theological 
to  Mysti-  speculations  of  the  Kalam,  which  are 
cism.  so  important  in  liis  main  works;  and 
in  his  presentation  of  the  theorj'  of 
creation  he  made  a  distinction  between  the  Bible  and 
the  book  on  which  he  commented,  even  omitting  the 
theory  of  the  "Sefer  Yezirah"  regarding  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  when  he  discussed  the  various  views 
on  this  subject  in  the  first  section  of  his  "  Kitab  al- 
Amanat  wall'tikadat."  From  this  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  did  not  regard  the  "  Sefer  Yezirah  " 
—which  he  traces  ultimately  to  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham— as  a  real  source  for  a  knowledge  of  the  the- 
ory of  Judaism,  although  he  evidently  considered 
the  work  worthy  of  deep  study. 

Of  all  Saadia's  works  his  polemical  writings,  es- 
pecially those  against  the  Karaites,  exercised  the 


greatest  immediate  influence.  As  he  himself  de- 
clared, Karaism  had  within  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
come deeply  rooted,  while  rabbinicaljudaisni,  whose 
ollicial  heads,  the  academies  of  Babylonia,  had  l^egim 
to  lose  their  importance,  was  in  peril  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  propaganda  of  the  Karaites  and 
even  of  suffering  losses  of  increasing  magnitude  in  . 
its  material  welfare  through  the  extension  of  Ka- 
raite doctrines.  It  was  Saadia  who,  equipped  witli 
comprehensive  knowledge,  a  thorough  secular  train- 
ing, and  an  extraordinary  literary  activity,  waged 
the  battle  against  the  foes  of  Jewish  tradition,  and 
not  only  averted  the  perils  which  threatene<l  it,  but 
also,  by  establishing  tlie  scientific  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  Hebrew  language,  gave 
Relations  rabbinical  Judaism  the  supremacy 
to  even  in  this  special  province  of  Kara- 

Karaism.  ism.  If  the  Karaites  made  remarkable 
contributions  on  these  subjects  during 
the  tenth  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, their  inspiraticm  was  due  to  Saadia's  influence 
and  to  the  necessitj-of  defending  themselves  against 
his  attacks ;  so  that  his  activity  was  epochal  like- 
wise even  for  Karaism. 

Nor  was  Saadia  without  influence  outside  Jewish 
circles.  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  writing  on  Gen.  ii.  11. 
states,  probably  on  good  authority,  that  Saadia 
planned  his  translation  of  the  Bible  for  Mohammed- 
ans as  well  as  for  .lews,  and  that  he  used  Arabic 
script  for  this  reason ;  and  Ibn  Ezra  accordingly  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  Saadia  translated  even  those  ex- 
pressions whose  meaning  was  not  knOAvn  througli 
tradition,  as  being  due  to  a  desire  that  the  Moham- 
medan reader  might  not  think  the  Bible  contains 
words  which  are  unintelligible.  Xot  only  does 
a  noted  Jlohanuiiedan  author.  Saadia's  younger 
contemporary,  Masiidi.  give  data  of  the  gaon's 
life,  but  another  Arabic  author  of  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  Mohammed  ibn  Ishak  al- 
Xadim,  gives,  in  his  ''Fihrist  al-'L'lum."  a  list 
of  eleven  of  Saailia's  writings.  This  list  includes, 
according  to  the  editions,  which  are  sometimes 
vague  and  partly  conupt,  the  translations  of 
Isaiah,  the  Psalms.  Proverbs,  and  Job,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  commentary 
on  the  second  half  of  Leviticus,  besides  the  com- 
mentary on  the  "Sefer  Yezirah,"  the  "Siddur."  the 
"Kitab  ha-'Ibbur,"  the  "Kitab  al-Shara'i,"  and  prob- 
ably his  great  work  on  philosophy  ("  Kitab  al-Ama- 
nat";  the  list  has  ^snosijx  3n3  instead  of  3n3 
nNJXDsSs;  see  Hegenkamper,  p.  27).  It  is.  how- 
ever, improbable  that  that  author  had  seen  all  the 
writings  of  Saadia  himself;  for  he  seems  to  owe  his 
knowledge  of  them  to  a  Hebrew  source  or  to  the 
oral  communication  of  some  Jew.  No  manuscript 
of  any  of  Saadia's  works  written  in  Arabic  script 
exists.  The  Florentine  codex  (dating  from  1256). 
containing  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Arabic 
characters  (see  Kahle,  "Die  Arabischen  BibelQber- 
setzungeu,"  p.  viii.,  Leipsic.  1904).  is  not  the  original 
work  of  Saadia.  but  a  revision  thereof  approaching 
more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  text. 

BlBI.IOGRAPnT:  RaiHiixirt,  Tnkdnt  R.  f!a'ailunh  Oanii.  la 
Bihkttre  )m-Itlim.  182S.  1.x.  av:t7:  S.  Mnnk.  .^..(l<;,■  m,,- H. 
Saadia  (Iwn,.  Purl.-<.  !«»:  Geiger  in  his  II  ..«.  ■^' .If- J  "''• 
Theol.  V.  367-316:  Stclnschneider.  Cat.  Bodl.  cols.  21.*-ii;4  : 
Idem,  Die  Arabieche   Litteratur  der  JtuUn.   pp.  •«>-«9 
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(loiiip.  Kaufmami  (ledeiilihmh,  pp.  1«-168):  Graiz,  Gcwh. 
v.;  Wi-lss,  D(ir.  iv.:  Duvid  Knlm,  pNn  0-\  rn^'in  'D,  Cra- 
cow, IK'Jl ;  M.  Frifdiiiiiilcr,  LiYf  ((»((  ir.irto  <i/  .SiwJid.  in 
J.  O.  It.v.  1T7-Iliy;  A.  Hiirkuvv,  Lelieii  uiid  II  trke  Siwdm  s 
annii.i.  (in  Sluiliin  uiul  MilUuiluiHiin. '■'■)■  Bwlln.  1891; 
W  FiDii'lki'iiiptT,  I>e  Saitiliiv  lidniiix  Vila,  Hiliiinrum  ^  er- 
rinm;  llirimiiruliiii.  Miirisl*^,  lS9r.  On  linguistics  ami  exe- 
gesis: Dukes,  in  Kwiilii ami  Dukes,  liiitriiue  zur acfchUlite 
tkr  Aillti'tcii  Aiishiiiiiw.  H-  S-H");  liaiiier, -U<ra//(i"i  ihn 
Kfid'n  Kinhitiiiwzu  Scimm  Pciitalniihrniiiinintdr.  Vien- 
na, ISTti;  Idem,  Dii-  Anfilmit:  iler  Hihnli.'<ilirii  (;,iiiitimt- 
tili.  pp.  :w-IB,  I^lpsie,  \»9:>:  Idem,  liif  Itilirhrmrxc  iler 
Jllilinrhc}!  licUoiiiiixiihil'ifiipliin  ilea  Millihittirs  vor  Mai- 
miiiii.  181«.  pp.  1  44:  idem,  Lihni  iiml  U  nhr  r(i.s  ,i;/»/- 
tfalitl,  im'>.  pp.  «M»7;  iihni.  in  Winli-r  and  Wiinselie,  Die 
Jlhlhclii-  Liltrrnlnr.  ii.  KW  141.  •n:i-Ui\:  M.  WollI,  7Air 
Chiiiiihlcrislil.  ilfi-  liihfh  iitl'se  Smi, tin's,  in  Stade's  Zeit- 
xlirifl.  iv.  :ii').  V.  l."i:  I,,  lindenlieimer.  Dim  I'limiilniii'tiiiche 
dir  AidliiMliiii  I'lhtrxclziiiw  dcs  Sandia,  in  MiDialx- 
Mlirifl.  Iv.  -it-Si:  Sehinidl,  Itaiidhemerkuimcn  zii  Snnilia'i 
J'cidiileiiiliUliiryitzuiiij.  lb.  xlv.-xlvii.:  A.  Merx,  I)i<-  Simii- 
Jiiiiisclir  Veltcrsclziiiifi  dix  IlnlicnUiils.  i»K!  (eianp.  Loevy 
In  lierllner's  Mnni'Zitt.  x.  ;)!l-44;  Bailier  in  Stade's  Zeit- 
Kt/iiift,  Hi. -'02  211 1:  also  the  intioduitiims  and  notes  to  tbe 
editions  o(  Saadia's  works  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  arti- 
cle, on  the  Halakah:  the  introduction  to  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  fEiii'ici  Cinniili'tix.  On  the  i)hllos<iiihy  of  religion: 
In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  this  siihject  and  it.s  spe- 
cial hntnches,  .1.  (iuitniann,  Dif  Riiiiii<'iisjihili>:ii'i>}iu-  lies 
Siiiidiii.  Coltins-'en.  Ix.'<2;  M.  Schreiner,  I  in  Kulinn  in  iler 
JIliliKiliiii  Lilti  lulitr.  pp.  .5  22,  Hcrlin.  iwn  iTiiirteenth  Re- 
port of  theLehranslalt  fiir  die  \Vis.sens('hafl  dcs  .Inileiitliums): 
D.  Kaufniann,  Ceacli.  ihr  Atlrihutiiihlin-.  v\<.  I  '.Kl.  On 
polemics:  H.  J.  Uornstein,  1<N3  pi  JiSJ  n<iyD  'i  rpSns,  pp. 
in-lMI,  Warsjiw,  IIKW:  A.  Epstein.  La  Qunclle  alt  Stijct  dii 
Cidnidrier.m  Ii.  K.  J.  xlii.  ITll  210,  xliv.  2.'>-2:!0:  S.  Poz- 
nanski,  jfVic  Auti-Kitraitr  Writiniis  nf  .'<iiii  :iitli  liami.  in 
J.  Q.  Ii.  X. 238-276  ;  idem,  .s\/ii. iioji  ami  .s'li/.. ihoii  h..Jiviihnin, 
lb.  vlli.  i>84-ii9I :  A.  llai'kavy,  t'laninints  nf  .Inli-Knraile 
H'rifint/s  of  Saailiah,  ib.  xlii.  ti-).j-G*JS.  On  the  Si  fir  ha- 
(iahii :  In  addition  U)  Harkavy,  Sludicn  uiid  Milllii  dunaiti, 
v.,  Marirolioiith,  Harkavy,  and  Bacher.  in  ./.  Q.  It.  xii..502-.534, 
71H  7II.'):  Bacher,  in  K.rjiiisitiiru  Timfs,  xi.  .t(j3.  Various  ge- 
nizah  fraffmenLs  referring  to  Saadia  have  been  edited  by 
Schi'clilcr,  imder  the  title  Sanduaiia.  in  J.  Q.  R.  xv.  xvi., 
and  also  separately,  Camhridpe,  19(W  (coinp.  Poznanski  in 
Slcmsitinciiter,  Ilciir.  liihl.  vii.).  Miscellaneous  :  Poznanski, 
in  .Uoii(i(.'i.«/in/(,  xxxix.,  xli.,  xliv..  xlvi.:  Harliavy,  in  Ha- 
Ooreii,  i.  89  et  sea. 

W.  B. 

SAADIA  B.  JOSEPH  BEKOR  SHOR.     See 

Bi;i>iiii  Siioi!,  Saaih  \. 

SAADIA  BEN  MAIMON  IBN  DANAN. 
Sec  ii:N   1)\N\N. 

SAADIA  BEN  NAHMANI :  Liturgical  poet 
anil  |uilia|is  :ilsn  l!ilili(:il  c  omuicutiitor ;  lived  ia 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eentiiric.s.  lie  was  the 
autlioi'  nf  a  piyytit  for  the  fii-st  "  .Ma'arib  "  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  beginning  "SiiUkat  slialena 
selali,"  and  consisting  of  ten  stiophes  of  si.\  lines 
each;  and  Ziinz  thinks  hini  to  have  written  likewi.se 
the  piyynt  beginning  "Elohckem  dii-slm"and  re- 
cited on  Sabbaths  which  fall  on  the  (irst  day  of  the 
month.  Saadia  ben  Xahinani  is  siipjiosed  by  Hay- 
yim  Michael  to  be  identical  with  the  Saadia  (luoted 
b_v  Kiishi  as  having  peisonally  spoken  to  him 
("Likkiite  ha-Pardcs,"  Ililkot  -'tish-ah  bc-Ab  "). 

The  supposition  thtit  Siiadia  was  a  Biblical  com- 
mentator is  based  on  the,  fact  that  the  cominentai-y 
on  Clii-onicles.  genei'ally  attributed  to  Rashi,  was 
discovered  not  to  belong  to  the  latter,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  Tos.  to  YoinaOa,  but  to  have  been  arranged 
by  the  pupils  of  a  certain  U.  Saadia.  It  has  also 
been  pi-oved  that  Saadia'scominentaiy  on  Cliionicles 
was  copied  by  his  pupils  in  different  localities,  the 
several  copies,  therefore,  containing  many  variants. 
Hayyim  Michael  holds  tlijit  the  Saadia  in  riuestion 
also  may  be  identical  with  the  subject  of  this  article 
and  likewise  with  the  author  of  the  comtnentary  on 
the"Sefer  Vezirah,"  in  ascribing  which  to  Saadia 
Gaon  the  printers,  as  was  proved  liy  Delmedigo 
("Ma/.ref  la-Hokmah,"  p.  9b)  and  by  Jacob  Emden 


("Mitpahat  Sefarim,"  p,  4b),  were  in  error.  This 
commentary,  too,  was  arranged  by  Saadia's  pui)ils. 
who  in  certain  passages  altered  their  master's  words. 
If  the  various iilentiticiitions  ai'e  correct,  it  may  be 
concluded,  as  appears  from  I  lie  many  German  woids 
found  in  these  comnieularies,  that  Saadia  was  a 
native  of  Germany.  The  author  of  the  commcn- 
taiy  indicates  Kalonymus  b.  .Judah  as  his  niatern;d 
uncle  (conimentai-y  on  II  Cliron.  iv.  7,  IT)  and  Ele- 
azar  b.  !Mcshullam  as  his  teacher  (commentaiy  on  I 
Chron.  iv.  31,  jxinsiiii).  Hestudied  at  Naibonne  also, 
tinder  Isaac  b.  Samuel  (ib.  ix.  34,  piinxiin),  which 
accounts  for  the  Fi'ench  woi'ds  in  his  comnientai'y. 

BiBi.IooUAriiv:    Gross,  (inlliii  .Imlairn.p.  41ti ;   Landshutli, 
'.-lm»iH(/c  )i(i-M/io(/a/i,  p.  299;    Michael,  Ur  hii-Haiillini. 
No.  114ti ;  Joseph  Weiss,  in  Kcrein  Hcmed,  v.  232-244 ;  Zunz, 
LHcraturyesch.  p.  177e. 
E.  r.  M.    Sel. 

SAALSCHtJTZ,  JOSEPH  LEWIN:  German 
rabbi  and  archeologist ;  born  March  1."),  1801,  at 
Ivouigsbei'g.  East  Prussia;  died  there  Aug.  23,  lS(i3, 
Having  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 
and  university  of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.  1824),  he 
held  several  positions  as  I'iibbi  and  teacher  at  the 
Isi-aelitic  communal  schools  of  Berlin  and  Viennii. 
Ketiirning  iu  1835  to  Kiinigsherg,  he  liecame  rabbi 
tlierc.  and  in  1847  privat-docent  in  Hebrew  ai'che- 
ology  at  Kiinigsberg  Univei-sity. 

In  Hebrew  archeology  Saalschiitz  was  a  pioneer 
among  the  Jews.  Among  his  works  ma}'  be  men- 
tioned: "Von  der  Form  der  Hebriiischen  Poesie 
Nebst  einer  Abhandlung  liber  die  Musik  der  He- 
briier"  (Konigsberg,  1825),  reedited  {ilj.  1853)  under 
the  title  "Form  unil  Geist  tier  Biblisch-IIebi-aischen 
I'oesie  "  ;  "  Gcschiclite  und  Wl'irdigung  der  Musik  bei 
den  Hebi'itern  Nebst  einem  Auhang  iiber  die  Hebriii- 
sche  Orgel"  (Berlin,  1830);  "  Gfitteslehre  "  (Vienna, 
1833),  a  book  on  the  Jewish  religion,  formerly  used 
in  many  schools  in  Austria  and  Hungary;  "  For- 
schuugen  im  Gehiete  der  Hebrilisch-Aegyptischen 
Archaologie"  (Konigsberg,  1838);  "  Die'Versohn- 
ungderC'onfessioncn,  oder.Tudenthiim  und  Christen- 
thum  in  Ilirem  Sti-cit  und  Einklange "  (i/i.  1844); 
"  Vocabulaiium  zum  Hebriiischen  Gebetbuchc,"  with 
supplement ;  "  Einleitung  iu  die  Hebriiischc  Gi'amma- 
tik  "  {ilj.  1844).  Healso edited  a  new  edition  of  Johann 
David !Michaelis'  "Das  JfosaisclicRechtmit  Beruck- 
sichtigung  des  Spiitcrn  Judisclieu  "  (Berlin,  184fi-48), 
in  two  parts:  part  ).,  on  public  law,  is  subdivided 
into  six  parts;  and  iiart  ii.  into  thi-ee.  Other  woi-ks 
by  him  are:  "Das  Konigthum  vom  Israelitisch-Bi- 
blischen  Standpunkte"  (1852);  "Zur  Geschichte  der 
Unsterbliclikeitslchre  bei  den  Hebrilern "  (1853); 
"Archaologie  der  Ilebi-aer"  (Konigsberg.  1855-56), 
in  twelve  parts:  (1)  dress,  home,  and  food;  (2)  life 
and  industries;  (3)  religion ;  (4)  art;  (5)  liteiatiiie; 
(0)  science;  (7)  customs;  (8)  family;  (9)  city  law; 
(10)  the  administration  of  law;  (11)  priests  and  su- 
perstitions; (12)  government  (this  book  still  remains 
the  only  complete  survey  of  the  subject  from  a 
.lewish  standpoint) ;  "  Repetitionsbiichlcin  der  Israe- 
litischen  Religion  und  Sittenlehre" ;  and  "  Gebetbuch 
der  Synagoge"  (1850). 

Saalschiitz's  son,  Louis,  is  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Konigsberg  University  (1905). 

Bibliography  :  8.  Carpln,  in  Alia.  Zeit.  desJud.  Oct.  18, 1901. 
s.  P,  T,  H. 
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SAALSCHtJTZ,  LOUIS:  German  matliema- 
tician;  boru  at  Kiiuigsbeig.  Prussia,  Dec.  1,  1S35; 
son  ( .f  Joseph  Levin  Saalscliutz.  From  1854  to  18«() 
he  studied  matliematics  and  pliysies  at  Uie  \iniver- 
sit.v  of  liis  native  city,  graduating  as  Pli.I).  in  18GI ; 
his  dissertation  was  "  Leber  die  WarnieverUnder- 
ungen  in  den  Holieien  Erd.schiehten  Lnterdern  Ein- 
tiuss<les  Xiclit-periodischen  Teinpcraturwechsels  an 
der  OberHiiche,"  and  was  published  in  the  "As- 
tronomische  Xachrichten."  From  1S61  to  1882  he 
was  teacher  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  engi- 
neering at  the  Royal  School  of  Mechanics,  Kiinigs- 
berg.  During  the  same  period  he  lectured  at  the 
university;  and  since  187.5  he  has  been  assistant 
professor.  For  a  number  of  years  lie  has  filled  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Jewish  orplian  asylum  of 
Konigsberg. 

Saalschiitz  is  the  author  of :  "Der  Belastele  Stab," 
Leipsic,  1880;  "Vorlesungen  Leber  die  Bernoui'l- 
lischen  Zahleii,"  Berlin,  1893;  and  of  a  number  of 
treatises  in  the  technical  journals.  S. 

SABA  (N3D) :  A  word  derived  from  the  root 
2'0.  "to  be  white,  old";  used  in  the  Talmud  with 
various  meanings; 

(ii)  It  designates  an  old  man  or  old  woman  in  gen- 
eral, as  in  the  saying  -'an  old  man  ["saba"]  in  the 
house  means  ruin,  but  an  old  woman  ["sabeta  "]  is  a 
treasure;  since  the  former  is  unfit  for  work,  while 
the  latter  helps  in  the  house  "  ('Ar.  19a). 

(i)  Preceded  by  the  demonstrative  ("hai  Saba" 
=  ••  that  old  man  ")  it  was  assumed  to  refer  to  the 
prophet  Elijah  whenever  the  phrase  occurs  in  either 
Talmud;  but  this  assumption  was  rejected  by  the 
tosatists  (Hul.  6a),  and  even  before  their  time  bv 
Hai  Gaon  in  a  responsum  (ed.  HarUavy.  "  Responsen 
der  Geonim,"  p.  23). 

(c)  It  is  used  also  as  au  honorific  title,  so  that 
R.  Huna  and  R.  Hisda  are  called  "the  old  men  of 
Sura,"  and  R.  Judah  and  R.  'Ena  "the  old  men  of 
Pumbedita"  (Sanh.  17a). 

(rf)  It  was  the  name  of  R.  Niha's  father  (Kil.  i.\.  1 ; 
comp.  Frankel,  "Introductio  in  Talmud  Ilierosoly- 
mitum,"  p.  117a. 

(f)  It  occurs  in  the  phrase  "sabe  debe  Atuna"  = 
"  the  wise  men  of  Athens  "  (Gratz,  "  Jahresbericht  des 
Breslauer  Seminars,"  1884,  p.  28). 

BiBi.iOGRAPHT :  Kohut,  Anich  Cnmpletttm,  s.v.;  Levy,  A'fu- 

iiehy.  WOrtefh.  s.v. 
T.  S.    O. 

SABA.     See  Sheb.\. 

SABA,  ABRAHAM.     See  Abk.\h.\m  Sab.\. 

SABBATH  fn^L"):  The  seventh  day  of  the 
week;  the  day  of  rest. 

Biblical  Data :    On   the  completion    of    His 

cieative  work  God  blessed  and  hallowed  the  seventh 
day  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  1-3).  The  Decalogue 
in  Exodus  (xx.  8)  reverts  to  this  fact  as  the  reason 
for  the  commandment  to  "  remember  "  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  The  Sabbath  is  recognized  in 
the  account  of  the  gathering  of  the  manna ;  a  double 
portion  was  gathered  on  the  previous  day,  and  the 
extra  supply  gathered  for  consumption  on  the  Sal)- 
bath,  when  no  manna  descended,  did  not  spoil  (xvi. 
22-30).  The  Saljbath  is  a  sign  between  Ynwn  and 
Israel,  an  everlasting  covenant  (xxi.  13).     Death  or 


excision  (xxxi.  14,  15)  was  the  penalty  for  its  prof- 
anation by  work.  An  instance  of  tliis  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the 
Sabbatli  and  was  condemned  to  die  by  lapidatiou 
(Num.  XV.  32-36).  Work  is  proliibited,  even  during 
harvest-time  (Ex.  xxxi  v.  21),  and  is  declared  to  l)e  a 
profanation  of  the  lioly  Sabbath;  and  the  kindling 
of  fire  in  the  habitations  is  especially  interdicted 
(Ex.  XXXV.  3). 

In  the  Dec.\logce  as  contained  in  Deuteronomy 
(v.  12  et  Keij.)  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
again  enjoined,  but  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  servants 
as  well  as  their  masters,  in  commemoration  of 
Israel's  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage.  The 
Sabbath  heads  the  enumeration  of  the  appointed 
holy  seasons  (Lev.  xxiii.  3).  The  SnowBni:.\D  was 
changed  every  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxi  v.  8).  The  sacrifice 
ordained  for  the  Sabbath  consisted  of  two  he-lambs 
of  the  first  year,  without  blemish,  and  of  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  lucal-ofTcring,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  "  the  drink-olTering  thereof  "  ;  the.se  con- 
stituted the  burnt  o/Tcring,  and  were  brought  in  ad- 
dition to  the  continual  burnt  olTering  (Xum.  xxviii. 
9,  10).  The  Sabbath  is  designated  also  as"Shali- 
bat  Shabbaton,"  as  is  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  31),  often  with  the  added  qualification  of 
"holy  unto  Yiiwii  "(Ex.  xvi.  23,  xxxi.  1,  xxxv.  2); 
and  it  is  set  apart  for  a  holy  convocation  (Lev. 
xxiii.  3). 

From  II  Kings  xi.  5  it  appears  that  the  royal 
body-guard  was  changed  every  Sabbath.  The  Sab- 
bath and  the  day  of  the  New  Moon  were  the  favor- 
ite occasions  for  consulting  the  Prophets  (II  Kings 
Iv.  23). 

That  the  Sabbath  was  either  improperly  ob.served 
or  sometimes,   perhaps,  altogether  ignored   in   the 
lime  of  the  Prophets  seems  to  be  evi- 
Non-Ob-      denced  by  their  writings.     Amos  cas- 
servance      tigates  those  that  are  impatient  for  the 
by  Some  in  passing  of  the  Sabbath  because  it  in- 
Prophetic    terferes  with  their  usurious  business 
Times.        (viii.  5).     Isjiiah  is  cijually  emphatic 
in  condemning  his  contemporaries  for 
their  unworthy  celebrations  (i.  9).     Jeremiah  exhorts 
his  people  to  refrain  from  carrying  burdens  on  the 
Sabbath   (xvii.  21   et  seqX     Ezekiel  describes   the 
laxnessof  the  fathers,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  his  auditors  the  importance  of  observing  the 
Sabbath,  evidently  neglected  in  his  day  (xx.  12,  16, 
20,  21,  24;  xxii.  8;  xxiii.  38).     In  his  scheme  of  re- 
construction the  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  holds  a 
prominent  place  (xliv.  24,  xlvi.  2,  3).     According  to 
him  the  burnt  offering  for  the  Sabbath,  provided  by 
the  prince  (xlv.  17),  consisted  of  six   lambs  and  a 
ram,  with  an  entire  ephah  of  meal  offering  and  a 
"bin  "of  oil  to  every  ephah  (xlvi.  4-.5). 

Isaiah  conditions  Israel's  triumph  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath,  which  may  not  be  set  aside  for 
secular  pursuits;  its  observance  shouhl  be  a  delight 
(Iviii.  13,  14).  In  his  vision  of  Jerusalem's  exalta- 
tion the  prophet  ]iredicls  that  from  one  Sabbath  to 
another  all  tiesh  will  come  to  worship  before  Yiiwii 
(Ixvi.  23).  The  colonists  under  Xehemiah  charged 
themselves  yearly  with  a  third  of  a  shekel  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  the  burnt  offerings  of  the 
Sabbaths  (Neh.  x.  32).    Nevertheless  Nehemiahtook 
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ilu-iu  t(i  task  for  profiuiing  Hie  day  (xiii.  16,  17),  and 
to  prtveiit  llicm  from  cuntiuuing  to  turn  it  into 
a  market-day  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed 
and  kept  closed  until  the  end  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
measure,  after  a  while,  had  the  desired  effect  (x. 
19(tseq.).  Fs.  xcii.  is  entitled  "A  Psalm  or  Song 
for  the  Sabbath  Day."  As  Hosea  (i.  11)  threatens 
the  cessation  of  the  Sabbath  and  other  feasts  as  a 
piuiishrnent  to  disloyal  Israel,  so  does  the  author  of 
Lamentations  (ii.  6)  lament  that  the  Subbatli  has 
come  to  be  f(irf.'oll<'n  in  ZUm. 

In  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha :  Un- 
der the  stress  of  the  Syrian  persecution,  faithful 
compliance  with  the  strictest  interpretation  of  the 
Sabbath  eomniandment  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  loyally  to  God,  especially  since  previonsly 
the  Sabbath  had  been  liabitnally  desecrated  (I -Mace, 
i.  30).  Many  of  the  refugees  in  the  mountains,  thou- 
sands in  number,  preferred  to  die  rather  than  violate 
the  Sabbath  by  hurling  stones  upon  their  assailants 
(I  Maee.  ii.  29itiie(j.).  This  made  it  necessary  for 
Mattathias  to  issue  an  imperative  order  that  the 
Jews,  if  attaekc<l,  should  defend  tliemselves  (I  ^Macc. 
ii.  41).  Xevcrtlieless,  II  Mace.  xv.  1  et  .wq.  relates 
that  Nicanor  planned  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  by 
attacking  them  on  the  Sabbath-day,  when  he  had 
reason  to  believe  they  would  not  attempt  to  resist. 
Though  the  Jews  implored  him  to  honor  the  "day 
which  had  been  dignified  with  holiness  by  the 
Heavenly  Ruler,"  ho  persisted,  declaring  that  lie 
was  ruler  on  earlh.  Ilisexjieditiou,  however,  failed. 
A  previous  raid  against  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  under  Appolouius.  had  proved  successful  (II 
Mace.  V.  2.5,  26). 

The  IJook  of  Jubilees  calls  the  Sabbath  the  great 
sign  that  work  should  be  done  during  six  days 
and  dropped  on  the  seventh  (ii.  17).  The  chief 
orders  of  angels  also  were  bidden  to  observe  the 
Sabbath  with  the  Lord  (ii.  18).  In  selecting  Israel 
as  His  chosen  people,  Ynwn  purposed  to  make 
them  a  Sabbath-observing  people.  Eating,  drink- 
ing, and  t)lcssing  God  are  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Sabbath,  liesides  cessation  of  work  (ii.  31).  The 
Sabbath  was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  seed  that  they 
might  forever  remain  "the  blessed  and  holy  ones  of 
the  first  testimony  and  law,"  as  is  the  seventh  day. 
Labor  thereon  entails  death,  but  its  defilement  leads 
to  violent  death  (ii.  2."),  27).  Among  the  acts  pro- 
hibited are  included  preparing  food,  drawing  water, 
and  carrying  burdens,  however  small,  out  of  or  into 
the  house,  or  from  one  house  to  another.  The  Sab- 
bath was  liallowed  iti  heaven  before  it  was  ordained 
for  earth.  Israel  alone  has  the  right  to  observe  it 
(ii.  28-31).  Again,  in  ch.  iv.,  buying  and  selling, 
making  verbal  agreements  for  future  fulfilment, 
and  journeying  are  mentioned  as  among  the  acts 
prohibited,  as  well  as  drawing  water,  carrj'ing  bur- 
dens, and  marital  indulgences.  Only  work  that  is 
necessary  for  the  sacrificial  Temple  service  is  per- 
mitted. Death  shall  be  the  penalty  for  any  one  who 
works,  walks  any  distance,  tills  his  land,  kindles  a 
fire,  loads  a  beast  of  burden,  travels  on  a  ship,  beats 
or  kills  any  one,  slaughters  bird  or  beast,  captures 
in  the  chase  any  living  creature,  or  even  fasts  or 
wages  war.  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  archangel  Michael  instructs  Seth  (Vita  Adee 


et  Eviv,  43)  not  to  mourn  on  the  seventh  day 
(Kaulzsch,  "  Apokryphen,"  ii.  ryiH). 

In   Post-Biblical  Literature  :    Josephus,  in 

the  main,  follows  the  ISiblical  narrative,  giving  the 
word  "Sabbath"  the  meaning  "rest "  ("Ant."i.  1, 
§  1).  and  controverting  the  stu|)id  etymology  of  the 
name  upheld  by  Apion,  according  to  whom  tlie  Jews 

were  forced  to  observe   the   Sabbath 

In  Jose-      by  the  fact  of  their  being  atllicteil  with 

phus  and     bubonic  be.ils  known  in  Egyptian  by 

the  a  word  similar  to  the  Helirew  word 

Classical     "sabbath"    ("Contra    Ap."   ii.,  tj  2). 

Writers.      .Moreover,  his  descriptions  of  Sabbath 

celebration  do  not  differ  from  the  Bib- 
lical. That  the  beginning  an<l  end  of  the  Sabbath 
were  announced  by  trumpet-blasts  ("B.  J."  iv.  9, 
§  12)  is  shown  by  the  ilishnah  (Suk.  v.  5). 

Josephus  makes  much  of  the  spread  of  Saliliath 
observance  in  non-Palestinian  cities  and  among  non- 
Jews  ("Contra  Ap."  ii.,  §  39;  C(nnp.  Philo,  "De  Vita 
Jloysis,"  ii.  137  [ed.  Mangey]).  That  he  does  not 
exaggerate  is  apparent  from  the  comments  of  Uo- 
man  writers  on  tlie  Jewish  Sabbath.  Horace,  in  his 
"Satires"  (i.  9,  69),  speaks  of  "tricesima  Sabbata," 
which  certainly  does  not  refer  to  a  Sabbath  so  num- 
bered by  the  Jews.  Juvenal  ("Satires,"  xiv.  96- 
106),  Persius  (v.  179-184),  Martial  (iv.  4,  7),  and 
Seneca  (Augustine,  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  vi.  11)  also 
refer  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  Maceabean  struggle 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  came  to  have  special 
significance  as  distinguishing  the  faithful  from  tlie 
half-hearted :  but  Josephus  confirms  I  Mace.  ii.  39- 
41,  where  the  faithful,  under  Mattatliias,  decided  to 
resist  if  attacked  on  the  Sabbath,  and  not  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  destroj'cd  for  the  sake  of  literal 
obedience  to  the  Sabbath  law  (comp.  "Ant."  xii.  6, 
§  2).  He  mentions  instances  in  which  the  Jews  were 
taken  advantage  of  on  the  Sabbath-day — for  exi''..- 
ple,  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  ("Ant."  xii.  1;  xviii.  9,  ij  2). 
Still,  according  to  Josephus,  the  Jews  carried  on 
offensive  warfare  on  the  Sabbath  ("B.J."  ii.  19, 
§  2).  Titus  was  outwitted  by  the  plea  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  Jews  to  treat  of  peace  on  the  seventh 
day  (//).  iv.  2,  §  3).  .losephus  also  publishes  decrees 
exempting  Jews  from  military  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath, which  exemption  gave  rise  to  persecutions 
under  Tiberius  ("Ant."  xiv.  10,  §§  12  et  mj.).  The 
Essenes  are  referred  to  as  very  rigorous  observers  of 
the  Sabbath  ("B.  J."  ii.  8,  §9). 

In  Philo  an  element  of  mysticism  dominates  the 
interpretation  of  the  Sabbath:  the  day  was  really 
intended  for  God,  a  part  of  whose  divine  happiness 

it  is  to  enjoy  perfect  rest  and  peace. 
In  Philo.     "Hence    the   Sabbath,    which   means 

'  rest,'  is  repeatedly  said  by  Moses  to 
be  the  Sabbath  of  God,  not  of  men,  for  the  one  en- 
tity that  rests  is  God."  Divine  rest,  however,  does 
not  mean  inactivity,  but  unlabored  energy  ("De 
Cherubim,"  §  26  [i.  1.54-1  •'5.5]).  "Seven"  being  "the 
image  of  God,"  the  seventh  day  is  a  pattern  of  the 
duty  of  philosophizing  ("  De  Decalogo,"  S^  20  [ii. 
1^7]).  Tlie  purpose  of  man's  life  being  "to  follow 
God"("De  Migratione  Abrahami,"  §  23  [i.  456]), 
the  commandment  was  given  for  man  to  observe  tlie 
seventh  day,  ceasing  from  work,  and  devoting  it  to 
philosophy,  contemplation,  and  the  improvement  of 
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character  ("  De  Decaldgo,"  §  20  [ii.  197]).  The  Sab- 
bath is  the  most  appropriate  da\'  for  instruction  ("  De 
Septenario,"  ^  6  [ii.  383] ). 

Aristobulus,  a  predecessor  of  Philo,  wrote  a  trea- 
ti.se  ou  the  Sabbath,  fragments  of  wliich  are  extant. 
Polhiwing  tlie  Pythagoreans,  he  enlarges  on  tlie 
marvelous  poteucj-  of  the  number  "seven,"  but 
endeavors,  like  Philo  after  him  ("De  Septenario," 
g§  6-7  [ii.  381-2^4] ),  to  prove  the  observance  of  the 
day  to  be  both  reasonable  and  profitable  (Eusebius, 
"  Prsparatio  Evangclica,"  .\iii.  13,  ^§  9-1(5).  lie  as- 
serts that  even  Homer  and  Hesiod  observed  the 
Sabbath,  citing  lines  from  them  and  from  Linus. 
According  to  his  understanding,  the  Sabbath  was 
primarily  to  be  used  for  searching  the  Scriptures, 
fostering  the  soul's  powers,  and  striving  after  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  The  Sabbath  might  be  called 
the  first  creation  of  the  (higher)  light,  in  which  all 
is  revealed  (comp.  the  benedictions  ijreeeding  the 
Shema';  Hcrzfcld,  "Gesch.  des  VolUes  Jisrael,"  p. 
478,  Nordhauseu,  1867). 

These  Alexandrian   speculations   partake  of  the 

nature  of  haggadic  homilies.     In  those  of  the  Tan- 

naim  and  Amoraim  similar  strains  are  heard.     The 

Sabbath    overshadowed    every  other 

In  the       day  (Pesik.    R.   23),   while   Shammai 

Talmud,  began  even  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  make  provision  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  seventh  day.  It  was  Hillel  who 
recalled  the  dignity  of  otlier  days  (Bezah  16a).  The 
Sabbath  is  considered  to  l)e  equivalent  to  the  Abra- 
humitic  covenant  (3Iek.  62b:  Pesik.  R.  23;  Aga- 
dat  Bereshit,  xvii.).  Its  observance  forestalls  the 
threefold  judgment — the  Jlessianic  sulTering.s,  the 
wars  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  final  day  of  retri- 
bution (Mek.  50b,  51a;  comp.  Shab.  118a).  The 
privilege  of  celebi'ating  the  three  great  pilgrim  fes- 
tivals is  the  reward  for  faithful  Salibath  observance 
(Jlek.  I.e.).  The  Sabbath  is  likened  to  wholesome 
spices  (Shab.  119a;  Gen.  R.  xi.  ;  Jellinek,  "B.  H."  i. 
75).  Whosoever  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  is  pro- 
tected against  temptation  to  sin  (Mek.  50b). 

Jlost  characteristic  is  the  dialogue  between  Rufus 
and  Akiba  concerning  the  two  signs  of  the  Covenant 
— circumcision  and  the  Sabbath  (Sanli.  0.5b:  Gen.  R. 
xi.  :  Pesik.  R.  33;  Tan..  Ki  Tissa;  Jellinek,  "B. 
H."  i.  75).  The  will  of  God  is  alleged  to  be  the  sole 
reason  for  the  day's  distinction.  As  proof  that  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  the  inability  of  the 
necromancer  to  call  a  spirit  from  the  River  Samba- 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  the  grave  of  Rufus'  father 
sends  forth  smoke  during  the  six  week-days,  but 
ceases  to  do  so  on  the  Sabbath,  are  adduced.  Akiba 
meets  the  objection  that  God  violates  Ilis  own  law 
by  sending  wind  and  rain  on  the  Sabbath  with  the 
statement  that  the  universe  is  God's  private  domain, 
within  which  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  even  on  the 
Sabliath.  Moreover,  God  proved  Himself  to  be  a 
Sabbath  observer  by  interrupting  the  fall  of  manna 
on  that  day.  To  observe  the  Sabbath  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  having  originally  instituted  it  (Mek. 
104a,  b). 

Tlie  Sabbath  expresses  the  intimacy  between  God 
and  Israel;  from  the  days  of  Creation  this  relation 
has  existed.  Each  week-day  is  associated  with  an- 
other, the  first  with  the  second,  and  so  on:  but  the 


Sabbath  stands  alone.  In  answer  to  its  complaint  at 
being  thus  neglected,  God  explained  that  Israel  is 
its  peculiar  associate  (Bezali  16a;  Gen.  R.  xi.). 
Man's  fac:  takes  ou  a  new  luster  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  two  great  heavenly  lights,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  dill  not  begin  to  lo.se  their  original  brilliancy 
until  after  the  lirst  Sabbath  (Mi-k.  09b;  Gen.  R.  xi., 
xii.).  If  all  Israel  were  to  observe  two  succes.sive 
Sabbaths  as  they  should  be  observed,  redemption 
would  ensue  at  once  (Shab.  llHb;  comp.  Yer.  Taan. 
64a);  if  even  one  Sabbath  were  rightly  kept  the 
Messiah  wonld  ajipear  (Shab.  118h).  Simeon  ben 
Yohai  regarded  too  much  talking  as  inconsistent 
with  the  jiroper  celebration  of  the  day  (Yer.  Shab. 
15b);  K.  Ze'era  reproved  his  pupils  for  committing 
this  fault  (Shab.  119a,  b).  Those  that  observe 
the  Sabbath  are  ranked  with  those  that  give 
tithes  and  honor  the  Law;  their  rewards  are  iden- 
tical (Shab.  119a;  Geu.  R.  xi.  ;  Pesilj;.  K.  23).  Two 
angels,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  accompany  every 
Jew  on  Sabbath  eve  from  the  .synagogue  to  the 
house.  If  the  Sabbath  lamp  is  found  lighted  and 
the  table  spread,  the  good  angel  prays  that  this 
may  be  the  case  also  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and 
the  evil  angel  is  compelled  to  say  "Amen  "  to  this; 
but  if  no  preparations  for  the  Sabbath  are  seen,  the 
evil  angel  pronounces  a  curse,  and  the  good  angel 
is  compelled  to  say  "Amen"  (Shab.  119b). 

The  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  equal  to  all  the  otlier 
laws  and  commandments  in  the  Torah  (Yer.  Ber. 
3c;  Yer.  Ned.  38b:  Ex.  R.  xxv.).  The  zizit  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  constant  reminder  of 
Haggadic  the  Salibath  (Yer.  Ber.  3c).  "Queen" 
References,  and  "bride  "are  two  tyjucal  appella- 
tions for  the  day  (Shab.  119a:  B.  K. 
32a,  b;  Geu.  R.  x.) ;  it  is  the  signet  ou  the  ring  (ih.). 
A  special  soul  ("neshamah  yeterali  ")  is  given  to 
man  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  leaves  him 
again  at  its  clo.se  (Be/ah  16a;  Ta'au.  27b).  Simeon 
ben  Lakish  exjilains  the  repetition  of  the  Salibath 
commandment  by  relating  a  parable  of  a  father  who 
sent  his  son  to  a  merchant  with  a  bottle  and  some 
money.  The  son  broke  the  bottle  and  lost  the 
money,  whereupon  the  father  ailmonislied  him  to  be 
more  careful  and  gave  him  another  bottle  and  some 
more  money.  Hence  comes  the  tise  of  the  word 
~\\0V  in  Deuteronomy  ("be  careful":  Pesik.  R.  23). 
According  to  R.  Simlai,  the  "remember"  in  Ex.  xx. 
8  indicates  the  duty  of  thinking  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
fore, the  "observe"  in  Deiit.  v.  12  that  of  keeping  it 
holy  after,  itsad  vent  ( Pesik.  R.  23).  The  Sabbath  is 
a  precious  pearl  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xcii.,  ed.  Ruber.  ]>. 
201a).  The  one  day  which  belongs  to  God  is,  accord- 
ing to  Ps.cxxxix.  16,  the  Sabbath  ;  according  to  some 
it  is  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Pesik.  R.  23:  Tan..  Be- 
midbar,  2U).  The  superior  character  of  the  seventh 
day  is  marked  by  the  circumstance  that  everything 
connected  with  it  is  twofold :  <  ..7.,  the  double  portions 
of  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  22):  the  two  lambs  (Num.  xx  viii. 
9) ;  the  double  menace  in  Ex.  xxxi.  14 :  the  repetition 
of  the  Sabliath  commandment  (Ex.  xx.  8  and  Deut. 
V.  12):  the  double  title  of  Ps.  xcii.— "niizmor"  and 
"shir"  (Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xcii.,  ed.  Ruber,  p.  201b). 

The  Sabbath  is  a  foretaste  of  the  world  to  come 
(Gen.  R.  xvii.,  xliv. ;  Ber.  o7b  ["one-sixtieth  of  the 
world  to  come  "]).     The  example  of  the  Creator  is 
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citi'd  to  teach  that  all  work,  however  important, 
should  cease  as  soon  as  the  Sabliatli approaches;  for 
God  was  about  to  create  bodies  for  the  demons 
whose  souls  He  had  fashioned  when  the  Sabbath 
came  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  intention 
(Gen.  K.  vii).  The  Patriarchs  are  said  to  have  kept 
the  Sal)l)atheven  before  the  revelation  on  Sinai  (Gen. 
It.  Ixxix.;  Tan..  Naso,  33  [cd.  Bubcr.  p.  3'2a,  b]). 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Haggadah.  the 
Sabbath  was  looked  upon  and  observed  as  a  daj'  of 
joy.  Samuel  ben  Nahman  declared  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  intended  to  be  a  day  of  good  cheer  (Yer. 
Shab.  15a:  J.Iiyya  b.  Abba  in  Pes.  R.  xxiii.).  Fast- 
ing was  forliidden  upon  it  (Ber.  31b),  even  up  to  noou 
(Yer.  Ta'an.  CTa;  Yer.  Ned.  40d).  Expenses  incurred 
for  a  proper,  joyful  Sabbath  celebraliou  do  not  im- 
poverish (Gen.  K.  xi.);  on  the  contrary,  riches  are 
the  reward  of  those  that  enjoy  the  Sabbath  (Sliab. 
118a).  Hence  the  special  blessing  for  the  Sabbath 
in  Gen.  ii.  3,  to  vouchsafe  impunity  to  the  weak 
for  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  conuuitted  in 
Iionor  of  that  day  (Bacher,  "Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  i. 
111).  Three  meals  were  considered  indispensable 
(Shab.  118b).  Of  Hanina  and  Hoshaiah,  disciples 
of  K.  Johanan,  it  is  reported  that  they  occupied 
themselves  on  Friday  with  the  story  of  creation, 
which  miraculously  enabled  them  to  procure  a  fat- 
tened calf  for  their  Sabbath  meal  (Sanh.  Cob.  6Tb) 
when  they  were;  too  poor  to  prepare  properly  for 
the  day.  Nothing  should  be  eaten  on  Friday  later 
than  the  first  hour  after  noon,  in  order  that  the  Sab- 
bath meal  may  be  better  enjoyed  (Pes.  99b  ;  Tos.  Ber. 
V.  1 ;  Yer.  Pes.  87b).  Change  of  garments  was  also 
deemed  essential  to  a  proper  observance :  white  Sali- 
bath  garments  are  mentioned  in  Shab.  25b.  Every 
person  sboidd  have  at  least  two  sets  of  garments,  one 
for  week-days  and  another  for  the  Sabbath  (Yer. 
Peah  31b);  Kulh  is  referred  to  as  an  example  (Kuth 
K.  iii.  3;  Pes.  K.  xxxiii. ;  Shab.  113b).  The  Jews 
of  Tiberias,  who  plead  their  poverty  as  a  reason  for 
not  being  able  to  celebrate  the  day,  are  advised 
to  make  some  change  in  their  dress 
Dress.  (A.).  To  this  refers  also  the  proverb, 
"  Rather  turn  thj'  Sabbath  into  a  pro- 
fane day  [in  dress],  than  be  dcpeudeut  on  the  assist- 
ance of  others"  (Pes.  ir3a).  The  myrtle  was  used 
for  purposes  of  decoration  on  the  Sabbath  (Shab. 
33b).  It  was  noticed  with  displeasure  that  Aha  ben 
Hanina  wore  mended  sandals  on  the  Sabbath  (Shab. 
114a).  The  Sabbath  was  given  to  instructive  ser- 
mons and  discourses  (Yer.  Sojah  IGd;  Num.  R.  ix.; 
Deut.  K.  v.).  To  run  to  the  bet  ha-midrash  on  tlie 
Sabbath  to  hear  a  discourse  does  not  constitute 
desecration  (Ber.  6b).  Rain  on  Friday  is  not  wel- 
come, as  it  interferes  with  Sabbath  preparations, 
while  sunshine  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  divine  boon  to 
the  jioor  (Ta'an.  8b). 

The  Ilaggadali  clearly  shows  that  the  Sabbath- 
day  was  celebrated  in  a  s])irit  of  fervent  joyfulness, 
which  was  by  no  means  intended  to  be  repressed, 
and  which  was  not  chilled  or  checked  by  the  halakic 
construction  of  the  Sabbath  commandments.  The 
Sabliath,  indeed,  was  deserving  of  the  designation 
of  "  mattanah  tobah  "  (a  precious  gift  from  on  high  : 
Shab.  10b). 

E.  G.  H. 


Critical  Vie'w  :   The  origin  of  the  Sabl)ath,  as 

well  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  name,  is  uncertain. 
The  earliest  Biblical  passages  which  mention  it  (Ex. 
XX.  10,  xxxiv.  21;  Deut.  v.  14;  Amos  viii.  5)  pre- 
suppose its  previous  existence,  and  analysis  of  all 
the  references  to  it  in  the  canon  makes  it  plain  that 
its  observance  was  neither  general  nor  allogetber 
spontaneous  in  either  pre-exilic  or  iiost-exilic  Israel. 
It  was  priibubly  originally  connected  in  some  man- 
ner with  the  cult  of  the  moon,  as  indeed  is  suggested 
by  the  frequent  mention  of  Sabbath  and  New-iloou 
festivals  in  the  sjime  sentence  (Isa.  i.  13;  Amos  viii. 
.');  II  Kings  iv.  23).  The  old  Semites 
Probable  worshiped  the  moon  and  the  stars 
Lunar  (Ilommel,  "Der  Gestirndienst  der 
Origin.  Alten  Aral)er ").  Nomads  and  shep- 
herds, they  regarded  the  night  as 
benevolent,  the  day  with  its  withering  heat  as  malev- 
olent. In  this  way  the  moon  C'Sinai  "  =  "moon 
["sin"]  mountain")  became  central  in  their  pan- 
theon. The  moon,  however,  has  four  phases  in  ap- 
proximately 28  days,  and  it  seemingly  comes  to  a 
standstill  every  seven  days.  Days  on  which  the 
deity  rested  were  considered  taboo,  or  ill-omened. 
New  work  could  not  be  begun,  nor  unfinished  work 
continued,  on  such  days.  The  original  meaning  of 
"Shabbat"  conveys  tins  idea  (the  derivation  from 
"sheba'  "  is  entirely  untenable).  If.  as  was  done  by 
Prof.  Sayce  (in  bis  flibbert  Lectures)  and  by  Jastrow 
(in  "  American  Journal  of  Theology,"  April,  1898),  it 
can  be  identified  in  the  form  "sliabbaton"  with  the 
"Shabattum"  of  the  Assyrian  list  of  foreign  words, 
which  is  defined  as  "um  nid.i  libbi "  =  "day  of  pro- 
pitiation" (Jen.sen,  in  "Sabbath-School  Times," 
1892),  it  is  a  synonym  for  "'Azeret"  and  means 
a  day  on  which  one's  actions  are  restricted,  because 
the  deit_y  has  to  be  propitiated.  If,  with  Toy  (in 
"Jour.  I5ib.  Lit."  xviii.  194),  it  is  assumed  that  the 
signification  is  "rest,"  or  "season  of  rest"  (from  the 
verb  "  to  rest."  "  to  cease  [from  labor]  "  ;  though  "  di- 
vider" and  "division  of  time"  are  likewise  said  to 
have  been  the  original  significations;  comp.  also 
Barth.  "  Nominall)ildungcn,"  and  Lagardc,  "  Nomi- 
nalbildung").  the  day  is  so  designated  because,  be- 
ing taboo,  it  demandsabstinence  from  work  and  other 
occupations.  The  Sabbath  depending,  in  Israel's 
ncunadic  period,  upon  the  observation  of  tlu^  pliases 
of  the  moon,  it  could  not,  according  to  this  view, 
be  a  fixed  day.  When  the  Israelites  settled  in  the 
hind  and  became  farmers,  their  new  life  would  have 
made  it  desirable  that  the  Sabbath  should  come  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  desired  change  would  have 
been  made  all  the  more  easil)'  as  they  had  abandoned 
the  lunar  religion. 

Dissociated  from  the  moon,  the  Sabbath  develo]>ed 
into  a  day  of  rest  for  the  workers  and  animals  on 
llie  farm  "(Deut.  v.  14;  Ex.  xx.  10).  Traces  of  the 
old  tal)oo  are,  however,  still  found.  In  Amos  viii. 
5  it  is  the  fear  of  evil  consequences  that  keeps 
the  impatient  merchants  from  plying  their  wicked 
trade.  The  nndtitude  of  sacrifices  (Isa.  i.  8;  Ilosea 
ii.  11)  on  Sabljath  and  New  Moon  indicates  the  anxi- 
ety on  those  particular  days  to  propitiate  the  deity. 
Closer  contact  with  Assyro-Babylonians  from  the 
eighth  to  the  sixth  pre-Christian  century  lu'obably 
revitalized  the  older  idea  of  taboo.     The  assumption 
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tliat  tlie  Hebrews  borrowed  the  institution  from  the 
Babylonians,  whicli  was  first  suggested  by  Lolz 
C'Qua'stiones  de  Historia  Sabbati "),  is  iinteualilc; 
but  tliat  the  Exile  strengthened  the  awe  in  wliicli 
the  day  was  held  can  not  be  denied.  It  having 
become  a  purely  social  institution,  a  day  of  rest  for 
tlie  farmers,  the  taboo  element  in  course  of  time  liad 
lost  its  emphasis.  The  Assyro-Babylonians  may 
liave  had  similar  days  of  abstinence  or  propitiation 
(the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28lh  of  the  month 
Elul),  and  contact  with  them  may  have  .served  to 
lend  the  Jewish  Sabbath  a  more  austere  character. 
The  Assyrian  calendar  seems  to  disclose  an  elforl 
to  get  rid  of  the  movable  Sabbath  in  favor  of 
the  fixed.  If  after  tlie  twenty-eighth 
Assyrian  day  two  days  are  intercalated  as 
Analogues,  new -moon  days,  the  19th  day  be- 
comes the  49th  from  the  beginning 
of  the  next  preceding  month,  as  in  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  in  connection  with  whicli  the  emphasis 
on  "complete  Sabbaths"  ("sheba'  Shabbot  temi- 
mot";  Lev.  xxiii.  1.5)  is  noteworthy.  At  all  events, 
in  the  Priestly  Code,   Sabbath    violation   is  repre- 


Candlestick  Used  in  Blessing  the  Sabbath  Light. 

(From  a  ilrHwiDg  by  Vi,'f,Ta.) 

sented  as  entailing  death  (Num.  xv.  32-36).  The 
prohibition  against  kindling  fire  (Ex.  xxxv.  3)  prob- 
ably refci-s  to  proiiucing  fire  by  the  fire-drill  or  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together;  tliis  was  the  crime  of 
the  man  put  to  death  according  to  Num.  xv.  32-30. 
the  "mekoshesh  "  (see  also  Bezah  iv.  7j,  the  presence 
of  fire  Ijeing  con.sidered,  if  the  analogy  with  super- 
stitious practi.ses  elsewhere  is  decisive,  a  very  grave 
.sign  of  disrespect  to  the  deity. 

But  Hebrew  institutions  are  often  in  diiect  antag- 
onism to  similar  ones  among  the  Assyro-Babylonians. 
The  seventh  days  in  the  Babylonian  scheme  were 


days  of  ill  omen.  Tlie  propliets  of  llie  Exile  laid  es- 
pecial emphasison  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  isuday 
of  joy,  as  did  those  of  the  Assyrian  period  on  the 
futility  of  the  propitiating  sacrifices  (Isa.  i.).  The 
Priestly  Code  could  not  neutralize  this  view.  Its 
rigorous  ol).servance  found  acceptance  only  among 
the  "Nibdaiim"  (the  Separatists;  see  Ncii.  x.  31). 
Kyery  festival  in  the  Biblical  scheme  is  associated 
with  a  liistorieal  event.  The  connection  of  the 
Sabbath  with  the  Exodus,  in  Deut.  v.  14-l.i,  was  al- 
together vague;  and  to  snpjily  a  more  definite  rela- 
tion to  an  event  in  Israel's  history  the  Satibatli  was 
declared  to  liave  had  an  important  significance  in 
the  desert  when  manna  fell  (Ex.  xvi.  27  H  neq.). 
The  Decalogue  of  Exodus  supplies  a  theological 
reason  for  the  observance  of  the  day ;  its  phraseology 
reflects  that  of  Gen.  ii.  1  ct  seq.  Both— this  explana- 
tion and  the  story  in  Genesis— are  among  the  latest 
additions  to  the  Pentatencli. 

Bim.io(;RAPiiY:  In  addition  to  tlif  ahunclant  literature  men- 
tioned in  the  liiblioiiraphics  of  tlii'  liible  dictionaries  see  tYied- 
nch  Bolin,  Dcr  Siihhal  im  Allen  Te.itami  iit.  (iulerslrjh.  IMH 
(the  latest  contribution ;  It  abounds  In  parallels  for  the  tab<x)  I 

E.  G.  H. 
Historical    and   Legal:     A  comparison   be- 
tween lalihinieal  (Salilialh  legislation  and  the  data  of 
the  Bible,  Apocrypha,  and  I'seudepigrapha  must  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  the  Talmudical  coiicejition  of 
what  is  implied  by  Sabbath  "rest," 
Evolution    with   the   piactical   determination   of 
of  Concep-    wliat  may  and  what  may  not  be  done 
tion  of       nn  that  day,  is  the  issue  of  along  proc- 
Sabbath      ess  of  development.     Even  the  corn- 
Rest,         mandment  ("remember")  in   Exijdiis 
presupposes  the  previous  existence  of 
the  institution;  indeed,  tradition  assumes  that  the 
Sabbath  law  had  been  iiroclaimed  at  -Marali,  before 
the  Sinaitic  revelation  (Uiishi  on  Ex.  xv. ;  Jlaimon- 
ides,  "Moreli."  iii.  32;  Sanli.  Hfib).     The  restoration 
of  Sabliath  observance  in  Ezra  and  Neheiniah's  time 
innoseiiselran.scended  the  Pentateuchal  oidiuances. 
By  "no  manner  of  labor"  (Ex.  xx.  10,  Hebr.),  as  the 
context  shows,  were  indicated  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural occupations  (comii.  15.  K.  v.  7).     The  special 
mention  of  plowing  and  harvesting,  and  probably 
the  direct  prohibition  of  kindling  lire,  the  explicit 
mention  of  which  the   Babbis  attemi't  to  explain 
away  (Shab.  70a),  suggest  that,  in  the  main,  field- 
and  household-work  were  covered  by  the  Biblical 
idea  of  labor  (Ex.  xxxiv.  21,  xxxv.  3).     Carrying  of 
loads  "  in  and  out  "  can  not  be  held  to  be  an  excep- 
tion (Jer.  xvii.  21-22).     I'robably  Jeremiah's  cen- 
sure had  reference  to  carrying  to  market  the  yield 
of  field  and  farm,  or  the  articles  manufactured  at 
home   (comp.    Amos  viii.  5).     It  is  just  this  that 
Nehcmiah  deplores  (Neli.  xiii.  1.5). 

The  JIaccabean  rebellion  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  altogether  dilTei'eiit  conception  of  the  term 
"labor."  The  rigorists  regarded  .self-defense,  even 
against  a  mortal  attack,  as  included  in  the  proliibi- 
t'ion  (Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  C,  SS  2-3).  The  stricter 
construction,  then,  must  have  been  devised  among  the 
Hasidini,  !Matlathias  representing  the  broader  view. 
That  for  a  long  time  the  question  of  what  was  per- 
mitted in  this  direction  on  the  Sabbath  remaineil 
open  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  I  Maec.  ix.  34, 
43;   II  Mace.  viii.  26;  Josephus,  "Ant."  xii.  6,  g  2; 
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xiii.  1.  §  3;  8,  §  4;  xiv.  10,  §  13;  xviii.  9,  §  2;  idem, 
"B.  .I."'ii.  21.  55  8;  iv.  2,  §  3;  idem,  "Contra  Ap."  i. 
^  22;  Ta'aii.  2.Sb,  29a;  'Ar.  lib.  Rabbinical  law 
is  still  busy  debating  iu  Sliab.  vi.  2,  4  whether 
weapons  may  be  carrieil  on  the  Sabbath,  anil  what 
arc  weai>ons  and  what  ornaments.  Some  latitude 
is  allowed  .soldiers  in  camp  ('Er.  i.  10;  Dem.  iii.  11), 
and  such  as  had  gone  forth  carrying  arms  on  the 
Sabbath  to  wage  war  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
weapons  even  when  returning  on  the  Sabbath  (Yer. 
Shab.  i.  8;  'Er.  iv.  3;  loa;  Maimonides,  "Yad." 
Melakim.  vi.  H,  13). 

Freedom  to  move  about  is  indispensable  to  mili- 
tary operations:  but  the  interdict  against  marching, 
walking,  or  riding  established  by  the  rabbinical  law 
rendered  military  ventures  impossible  on  the  Sab- 
bath.    In  the  time  of  .losephus   this 

Military  interdict  was  known.  He  reports  that 
Ex-  Jewish  soldiers  do  not  march  on  the 

ceptions.  Sabbath,  their  non-Jewish  command- 
ers respecting  their  religious  scruples 
("Ant,"  .\iv.  10,  §  12;  xviii.  3,  §  .5).  The"Sabbath 
way  "  (see  "ERrn),  limited  to  2,000  ells,  is  fully  rec- 
ognized in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Acts  i.  12). 
The  institution  of  this  Sabbath  way,  or  walk,  clearly 
shows  a  purpose  to  extend  the  established  limits. 
There  were  several  calculations  by  which  the  limit  of 
distance  was  arrived  at.  In  the  injunction  concern- 
ing the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  29)  the  phrase- 
ology used  is,  "Let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place."  But 
this  noun  "  place  "  is  used  also  in  the  law  concerning 
the  cities  of  refuge  (Ex.  xxi.  13).  In  Num.  xxxv. 
26  the  "limit"  or  l)ordcr  of  the  city  is  named,  while 
verses  4  and  Ti  of  the  same  chapter  give  2,000  ells  as 
its  extent  ('Er.  48a).  Josh.  iii.  4  also  is  considered, 
2,000  ells  being  the  interval  that  must  be  maintained 
between  the  ark  and  the  people.  Whether  this  dis- 
tance should  be  measured  in  a  straiglit  line  in  one 
direction,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
center  of  a  circle,  was  open  to  argument.  If  the  lat- 
ter, freedom  to  move  within  a  circle  4.000  ells  iu 
diameter  would  result.  This  would  certainly  answer 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  Sabbath  walker  ('Er.  iv. 
3,  5.  8;  U.  n.  ii.  5).  By  another  calculation,  in  which 
the  area  of  limitation  is  a  square,  with  each  side  of 
4,000  ells,  even  greater  latitude  is  arrived  at;  move- 
ment along  the  border-lines  as  well  as  along  the  di- 
agonal Would  be  free  ('Er.  iv.  8;  see  Baneth,  "Ein- 
leitung  zum  Traktat  Erubin  "). 

In  reference  to  other  Sabbath  distances,  the  tradi- 
tional four  ells,  so  often  found  in  speciticatious  of 
proportions  and  nuantitics,  are  given  as  the  limit 
(Yoma  i.  2;  Suk.  i.  10;  Ber.  iii.  .5;  B.  B.  ii.  4,  5,  12). 
Within  the  distance' of  four  ells  throwing  was  allowed 
(Shab.  xi.  3,  4).  Only  so  much  water  might  be 
poured  out  on  the  Sabliath  as  four  ells  square  of 
ground  would  absorb  ('Er.  viii.  9,  10;  for  other  in- 
stances see  'Er.  i.  2;  iv.  1,  5;  x.  4,  5).  How  these 
four  ells  should  be  measured  is  also  a  matter  of  serious 
inquiry  ('Er.  iv.  .i,  G).  Thus  the  Mishuali  preserves 
the  evidence  of  a  constantly  active  desire  to  relax 
the  rigor  of  probably  Hasidcan  constructions.  For 
this  purpose  the  legal  fiction  of  the  'erub  was  re- 
sorted to,  creating  constructively  a  new  residence. 
Perhaps,  originally,  huts  were  built  (for  instance, 
the  Imts,  2,000  paces  apart,  for  those  that  accom- 


panied the  scapegoat  on  Yom  Kippur;  Yoma  vi.  4; 
IJohn,  "Der  Sabbat  im  Altcu  Testamentc,"  p.  72, 
Giiterslohe,  1903).  Against  this  'erub  the  S.vu- 
Di'CKi';s  (literalists)  are  reported  to  have  protested 
('Er.  vi.  1,  2).  It  is  well  known  that  the  Samari- 
tans withdrew  freedom  of  movement  almost  entirely, 
as  did  the  Essenes  ("B.  J."  ii.  8,  §  9).  The  gloss  to 
R.  II.  ii.  5  is  indicative  of  the  exist- 
Restricted  enceof  similarly  rigorous  views  among 
Freedom  of  others.  At  first,  in  the  case  of  an  ob- 
Movement.  servation  of  the  new  moon  on  Sab- 
bath, the  witnesses  were  not  i)ermitted 
to  move  about;  but  later  H.  Gamaliel  allowed  them 
the  freedom  of  2,000  ells  in  every  direction.  Such 
laws  as  the  one  that  he  who  has  exceeded  the 
"tehum"  (Sabbath  distance)  even  by  one  ell  may 
not  reenter  point  to  the  same  conclusion  ('Er.  iv. 
11).  Traveling  on  u  ship  was  not  prohibited, 
though  even  in  this  case  the  disposition  at  one  time 
was  to  require  the  traveler  to  remain  on  the  ship 
three  days  previous  to  sailing  if  the  day  of  departure 
was  the  Salibath,  circumstances,  of  course,  necessi- 
tating certain  exceptions  (Shab.  19a;  "Seferha-Te- 
rumah,"  cjuoted  in  "ShiI>l)ol(^  ha-Leket,"  ed.  Buber, 
p.  41).  A  fictitious  "shebitah"  (acquisition  of 
domicil)  helped  to  remove  the  rigoristic  construc- 
tion. Dming  the  voyage  itself  it  sufficed,  even  for 
the  stricter  interpreters,  if  the  passenger  informed 
the  captain  of  his  desire  that  the  ship  should  lay  to 
on  the  Sabbath.  No  responsibility  rested  upon  him 
if  his  desire  were  disregarded.  On  Sabbath,  during 
the  voyage,  the  Jew  might  walk  the  whole  length 
of  the  ship  even  if  her  dimensions  exceeded  the 
measure  of  the  Sabbath  way  {ib.).  Still,  R.  Joshua 
and  R.  Akiba  are  remembered  as  having  refrained, 
while  on  a  voyage,  from  walking  farther  than  four 
ells  on  shipboard  on  the  Sabbath  ('Er.  iv.  1). 

The  fact  that  artificial  "gezerot  "  (apprehensions 
lest  a  forbidden  act  be  done)  are  adduced  to  explain 
the  so-called  "shebutim  "  (Bezah  v.  2),  i.e.,  acts  that 
ought  to  be  omitted  on  Sabbath  (for  instance,  climb- 
ing a  tree  or  riding  on  an  animal),  discloses  a  purpose 
to  rela.x  the  law.  It  is  most  probable  that  at  one 
time  the  acts  classified  under  this  name  were  not 
proscribed.  Only  later  practise  prohibited  them, 
and  when  a  less  strict  spirit  began  again  to  assert 
itself,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  suflicient  war- 
rant for  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition. 

In  the  case  of  riding  on  the  Sabbath  tliis  evolu- 
tionary process  is  plain.  The  proliil>ition  appears 
to  have  been  first  promulgated  during  the  Hasmo- 
nean  period.     But  riding,   especially 

Restric-  on  asses,  was  the  usual  mode  of  loco- 
tions  motion,  and  the  injunction  seems  not 
on  Riding,  to  have  been  readily  heeded.  An  in- 
stance exists  of  a  court  that,  desiring 
to  make  an  example,  put  an  offender  to  death  (Yeb. 
90b;  Sanh.  46a;  Yer.  Hag.  ii.  1).  Yet  Elisha  ben 
Abuyah  is  rejjorted  to  have  ridden  on  horseback 
within  the  limits  of  the  Sabbath  distance,  R.  Me'i'r 
following  to  hear  him  discourse  on  the  Torah  until 
the  hoofs  of  the  horse  reminded  him  that  he  ought  to 
turn  back,  as  he  had  ridden  the  fidl  length  of  the 
distance  permitted  (Hag.  1.5a).  While  the  names  of 
riders  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  are  mostly  those 
of  apostates,  yet  the  Talmud  affords  no  justifica- 
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tion  for  the    prohibition   (see  Low,    "Gesammelte 

Schiiften,"  iv.  305  cZ  seq.).  The  Talnnid  assunifs 
that  every  living  creature  carries  itself  (Sliab.  94a); 
hence  the  horse  or  ass  does  not  carry  a  burden  when 
ridden  by  a  man  ;  and  iu  older  to  find  some  basis  for 
the  injunction,  rabbinical  writers  allege  the  appre- 
hension that  the  rider  might  cut  a  switch  on  the 
way  with  which  to  whip  the  horse,  and  thereby  be- 
come a  violator  of  the  Sabbath  (Shab.  133b;  Mai- 
monides,  "  Yad,"  Shabbat,  xviii.  lfi-17;  Ti'i"  Oral.i 
Hayyini,  305).  It  was  a  rule  not  to  sell  or  hire  ani- 
mals to  non-Jews  lest  they  be  deprived  of  their  Sab- 
bath rest.  The-  horse  alone  was  excepted,  since  it 
would  be  used  only  for  riding,  winch  was  not  in 
Tahnudic  law  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ('Ab.  Zarah 
i,  6;  15a;  Pes.  iv.  3). 


find  a  reason  for  this  prohibition,  but  the  multitude 
of  the  explanations  advanced — fear  of  mixing  joys; 
apprehensions  that  preparation  for  the  wedding-feast 
ndght  lead  to  infraction  of  Sabbath  laws;  etc. — 
shows  the  embarrassment  of  the  later  teachers  (Ket. 
i.  1).  Except  in  the  case  of  weddings,  which  were 
forbidden,  later  practise  was  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Samaritans  (Ned.  ii.  10,  viii.  0). 

The  Puritan chanicterof  the  rabbinical  Sabbath  is 
shown  in  the  aversion,  deilucible  from  some  laws, 
to  loud  noises  (instance  Simeon  ben  Yohai's  reproof 
of  his  mother  for  loud  talking),  clapping  of  hands, 
striking  with  a  hanmier,  trumpet-calls,  and  music 
(Low,  I.e.  ii.  355).  While  to  some  of  the  more  ascetic 
rabbis  any  loud  demonstration  of  joy  undoubtedly 
approached  irreverence  and  impiety,  it  may  be  noted 


Sabbath  Evk  Cekemomks  i.n  a  Ukkma.n  Jkwish  Homk  of  TUt  KniUTKK.NTH  rt.vTLKV. 

(From  Kirchner,  "  JUdisches  CeremonUI,"  1786.) 


Against 

Kindling: 

Fire. 


The  jirohibition  against  kindling  a  fire  was  rigor- 
usly  and  literally  observed  by  the  Samaritans  (Leo- 
pold Wreschner,  "Samaritanische  Tra- 
ditionen,"  p.  15;    De   Sacy,  "Notices 
et  E.xtraits,"  xii.  163,  176).     The  Sad- 
ducees,   as   were   later  the   Karaites, 
were   similarly   convinced   that  light 
and  tire  should  not  be  found  on  Sabbath  in  the  habi- 
tations   of    the    faithful   (Geiger,    "  Nachgelassene 
Scbriften,"   vol.    iii.).     The   purpose   of  rabl)inico- 
Pharisaie  casuistry  is  to  combat  this  ascelic  literal- 
ism.   Hence  its  insistence  on  the  lighting  of  the  lamps 
and  its  micrologic  devices  for  keeping  food  warm; 
it  accommodated  itself  to  the  rigorism  of  the  litcral- 
ists  only  so  far  as  to  avoid  the  creation  of  an  open, 
flaming  fire  (Shab.  ii.,  iv.).     Marital  indulgence  on 
the  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  profanation  by  the 
Samaritans  (De  Sacy,  I.e.).     Tliis  opinion  prevailed 
also  in  the  earlier  rigoristic  period  of  Sabbath  legis- 
lation.    Weddings  were  not  permitted  on  the  Sab- 
bath (Bezah  v.  2).     Later  casuistry  endeavored  to 
X.— 38 


that  the  minor  reasons  adiluced  in  regard  to  music 
(e.g.,  lest  musicians  might  be  tempted  to  make  or 
repair  instruments,  or  the  estimate  of  music  as 
"labor,"  not  "art"  [nD3n])  indicate  that  ascetic 
tendencies  hail  but  little  to  do  with  the  prohibition 
of  it.  In  the  later  jiost-Talmudical  days  non-Jew- 
ish musicians  were  employed  on  the  Sabbath. 

But  the  employment  of  non-Jews  to  do  what  it 
was  not  lawful  for  the  Jew  to  do  on  the  Sabbath 

presented   dilliculties.     If  they  were 

Employ-     servants  they  might   not  work  (Ex. 

ment  of  the  xx).     By  a  legal  fiction,  however,  the 

"Goy."       ]iresumption  was  established  that  in 

reality  the  non-Jew  worked  for  him- 
self(see  "Shibbole  "ha-Leket,"  pp.  ^Ait  stq. :  "Yad," 
I.e.  vi.).  Among  the  thirty-nine  classes  of  forbidden 
acts  are  also  swimming,  jumping,  dancing,  holding 
court  (but  comp.  Sanh.  88b),  performing  the  ceie- 
mony  of  halizah,  setting  aside  as  holy,  vowing  to 
pay  the  value  of  things  so  set  aside,  putting  under 
the  ban  (a  beast  as  devoteil  to  the  Temple),  and 
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collecting  the  priest's  iiortion  or  the  tithes  (Bezah 
V.  2). 

'I'lie  Hook  of  Juliilces  reflects  the  earlier,  more 
riji:i<l  eonceptioii  of  the  Salibuth.  The  acts  cnumer- 
iited  therein  as  forbidden  are  almost  identical  with 
those  foun<l  in  tlie  Mishnah.  Its  temper  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  it  niaUes  death  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lations. Later,  flagellation  was  substituted  for  the 
severer  penalty. 

In  the  llalakah    I  lie  oliscrvance  of  the  Sabbath, 
like  any  other  Pentateuchal  ordinance   or  statute, 
is  treated  as  a  legal  duty  or  debt   laid    upon   the 
I-;raidite,  and  the  manner  and  measure  in  which  this 
duty  must  be  diseliaiged  are  legally  fl.ved.    Undoubt- 
edly, in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath  as  in  that  of  other 
institutions,  the  Halukali  legalized  and 
Principle     systematized  customs  of  long  stand- 
of  ing,  endeavoring  to  connect  them  with 

Halakah.     Pentateuchal  text  and  precedent.  This 
systeniatization  resulted  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  limitations.     Under  the  general  precept 
a   number  of  speeilic  prescriptions  "\vere   evolved. 


acts  are  iu  themselves  permissible,  though  they  may 
involve  possible,  though  not  unavoidable,  iufrac-  . 
tions  of  tlie  Sabbath  law.  Unless  a  previous  inten- 
tion was  inainfest  to  perform  an  act  in  a  way  that 
would  lead  to  incidental  violation,  this  latter  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  If,  however,  the  secondary 
violation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  usually  jier- 
missible  act,  even  though  no  intention  to  violati^  the 
Sabbath  may  be  imputed,  the  perjietrator  is  guilty. 
The  existence  of  a  good  motive  for  doing  a  thing 
that  is  prohibited  docs  not  exonerate  the  doer  thereof. 
For  instance,  extinguishing  a  light 
Motive  is  foiliiddeu;  it  is  forbidden  also  to 
Considered,  extinguish  it  for  the  purpose  of  econ- 
omizing oil.  The  motive,  liowcver, 
is  deci.sive  in  cases  wlrere  one  act  was  intended  and 
another  of  different  .scope  is  accidentally  performed. 
Where  two  men  perform  one  piece  of  work  {(•.;/., 
carry  a  beam)  in  common,  but  each  alone  does  less 
than  would  render  him  liable,  and  it  is  within  the 
power  of  either  to  do  it  alone,  both  are  cxein]it. 
But  where  the  worlv  exceeds  the  strength  of  each 


Devices  for  Keepi.nc.  Water  and  Food  Warm  on  Sabbath. 

(From  Budeiischatz,  "  Kir,^hli.he  Verf.'is-smig,"  ]7-lS.) 


Again,  the  principle  of  "a  fence  around  the  Law" 
led  to  the  enactment  of  precautionary  regulations. 
Still,  rabbinical  Sabbath  legislation  was  by  no  means 
altogether  restrictive.  In  many  instances  its  effect 
was  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Biblical  law  or  its 
literal  interpretation  (see  'Erub). 

The  subtleties  which  this  legalism  engendered  are 
illustrated  by  the  first  mishnah  in  Shabbat,  which 
analyzes  the  possibilities  of  Sabbath  violation  in 
connection  with  carrying  from  one  territory  into 
another,  or  in  the  passing  of  alms  from  the  donor 
within  the  house  to  the  donee  outside  it. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  the  following 
abstract  of  JIaimonides'  first  chajiter  of  Shabbat. 
To  rest  from  labor  on  the  Sabbat  h  ("  shebitah  ")  is  a 
mandatory  commandment.  Transgression  thereof, 
however,  violates  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
precept,  as  the  Pentateuch  enjoins  rest  as  well  as 
prohibits  work.  The  penalty  for  intentional  viola- 
tion liy  work  is  excision  ("karet");  if  there  were 
witnesses  to  the  act  and  the  legal  warning  ("ha- 
tra'ah  ")  had  been  given,  the  penalty  was  stoning. 
Unintentional  desecration  entails  the  bringing  of  the 
prescribed  sin-offering.  The  law  analyzes  and  dis- 
criminates among  the  various  kinds  of  acts:  some 


alone,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  together,  both  are 
guilty.  Work  which  destroys  merely  ("mekalkel  ") 
docs  not  entail  a  penalty;  but  destruction  prelim- 
inary to  Iniilding  is  forbidden. 

With  a  view  to  more  thoroughl}'  safeguarding 
the  Sabbath  against  profanation  an  hour  of  the  pre- 
vious day  ('"creb  Shabbat ")  was  added  to  it.  This 
was  called  "adding  from  the  profane  to  the  holy  " 
(Shull.ian  'Aruk,  Oral.i  Hayyim,  261,  2).  The  Pen- 
tateuchal warrant  for  this  was  found  in  the  use  of 
the  definite  article  in  Gen.  i.  31  (tJ'tJ'n,  "the  sixth 
day  ")  or  in  Ex.  xx.  10  O^'acn,  "  the  seventh  day  "  ; 
see  Gen.  R.  ix. ;  Pesik.  R.  23).  Indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent  Friday  was  included  in  the  Sabbath  legisla- 
tion. Everybody  was  expected  to  rise  very  early 
on  that  day  in  order  to  make  the  purchases  neces- 
sary for  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  (Sliab. 
117b;  Orah  Hayyiiu,   2.50);    the  greater  the  outlay 

the  greater  the  merit  (Yer.  Sanh.  viii. 
Friday        2).     Personal  participation  in  various 
Prepara-     preparations  for  the  meals  was  recom- 
tion.  mended;     indeed,    many   among    the. 

most  learned  were  remembered  as  hav- 
ing proudly  shared  in  such  i)reparations(Shab.  119a: 
Kid.  41a;  Orah  Hayyim,  I.e.).     According  to  one  of 
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the  teu  ordimiDces  of  Ezra,  Jewish  women  were  ad- 
vised to  bake  bread  early  ou  Friday  to  supply  the 
poor(B.  K.  8L'a). 

Tlie  details  of  the  toilet,  such  as  the  dressing  of  hair 
and  paring  of  finger  nails,  were  attended  to  before 
the  advent  of  the  Sabbath  (Shab.  251),  31a;  Sanh. 
9.5a ;  Uezali  37b ;  Oral.i  Hayyini,  200).  Workaday  gar- 
ments were  exchanged  for  better  Sabbath  clothes 
(Shab.  119a;  B.  K.32b;  Orah  Hayyim,  262),  While 
it  was  still  daylight  the  table  was  set  (Shab,  119a; 
Orah  Hayyim,  I.r. ).  and  it  became  the  custom  to 
cover  tlie  table  with  a  white  cloth  (Tos.  Pes.  IdOb, 
s.v.  '-She'en");  this  was  held  to  be  in  memory  of  the 
manna,  as  was  a  certain  favorite  'ereb  Sliabbat  pie 
consisting  ot  two  layers  of  dough  between  which 
the  meat  was  placed  ("mulai  "  is  the  name  given  by 
MaHaRIL;  Hilkot  '-Shabbat"),  Two  loaves  of 
bread,  al.so  in  allusion  to  the  manna,  were  to  be  on 
the  table  (Shab,  117a;  Ber.  39b;  see  Kiddush). 
Near  dusk  the  liead  of  the  family  would  inquire: 
"Have  you  set  aside  the  tithe,  made  the  'erub,  and 
separated  the  l.iallah  V  "  Upon  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  he  would  say:  "Then  light  the  lamp  " 
(Orah  Hayyini,  260), 

According  to  the  Mislmah  (Shab,  i,  3),  a  tailor 
should  not  venture  out  near  dusk  with  his  needle 
(stuck  in  liis  coat);  nor  a  writer  of  books  with  his 
pen;  one  .should  not  read  near  the  lamp,  though 
children  might  do  so  under  the  su|)ervision  of  the 
master.  In  fact,  work  was  declared  unpropitious 
after  "miidiah  "  (construed  to  be  the  "minliah  gedo- 
lah,"  i.e.,  tliirty  nu'nutes  after  noon;  Pes,  51b;  Orah 
Hayyim,  251),  Yet  this  applied  only  to  work  for 
personal  profit;  such  work  as  was  styled  "work 
of  heaven,"  i.e.,  work  from  a  religious  or  some  liigh, 
altrui.stic  motive,  was  permitted.  Long  walks  away 
from  one's  liome  on  Friday  were  discountenanced 
(Oraii  Hayyim,  249),  Such  work  as  could  not  he 
finished  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  but 
would  "finish  itself"  during  the  Sabbath  (as  in  the 
case  of  fla.x  put  into  an  oven  to  bleach),  might  l)e 
begun  near  dusk  on  'ereb  Shabbat  (Orah  Hayyini, 
252),  So  was  it  lawful  to  put  food  intended  for  the 
Sabbath  wiierc  it  would  stay  warm,  though  under 
certain  conditions  and  precautions  (.Shab,  18b,  38a; 
Tos,  ib.,  s,v.  "Shakah  Kederah  "  ;  "  Or  Zarua',"  «,?'. 
"•Ereb  Shabbat,"  9;  "Shibbole  lia-Leket,"  p,  44 
[57] ;  Orali  Hayyim,  253,  254,  257-259), 

The  lighting  of  tlie  lamp  was  considered  an  obli- 
gation which  had  to  be  discharged  before  darkness 
setin(Shab,  2.5b,  31a;  "  Yad,"  Shabbat,  v,  1),  This 
dut}'  could  be  deputed  to  a  non-Jew  (Orah  Hayyim, 
261),  but  so  essential  was  the  Sabbath  light  consid- 
ered to  a  joyful  celebration  that  one  was  advised  to 
beg  for  tlie  oil  if  necessary  ("Yad,"  I.e.).  A  bene- 
diction w'as  prescribed  (Tos.  Shab.  25b,  s.  r.  "  Hobah  " ; 
K  Tani,  in  "  Sefer  ha-Yasliar."  t;  G22;  "Yad,"  I.e. ; 
Ber,  R,  .\i.,  I.w. ;  Pesik,  H,  31),  Men  and  women 
alike  were  under  this  obligation,  though  its  dis- 
charge generally  fell  upon  the  women 
The  ("Yad,"  I.e.  v.  3).     Some  rabbis  de- 

Sabbath      manded  that  at  least  two  lamps  should 
Lamp.        be  lighted,  one  to  express  the  "  zakor  " 
(remember)  of  Ex.  xx.,  ami  the  other 
the  "shamor  "  (observe)  of  Dent.  v.  (Shab.  33b).  The 
Sabbath  meal  might  be  eaten  only  where  the  lamp 


was  burning  (Shab.  2ob;  Tos.  i/j.,  s.v.  "iladlakah  "). 
Explicit  directions  are  given  concerning  the  material 
for  the  wick,  the  kind  of  oil  that  was  lawful,  tlie  man- 
ner of  lighting  the  lamp,  and  liow  far  one  might 
Iirofit  from  the  light  of  the  Sabliath  lamp  for  reading 
and  other  jiurposes  (Shab.  ii,  1  ;  "  Yad,"  I.e.  v.).  La- 
ter authorities  question  whether  lighting  the  lamp 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  rest,  or  whether 
Sabbath  did  not  set  in  until  after  tlie  prayers  had 
been  recited  and  Kiddush  performed  (see  "Tania 
Habbati,|'  ed.  Warsaw,  p,  36a),  In  Palestine  theap- 
proaeh  of  theSaliiialh  wasannouuced  by,six  trumpet- 
blasts,  with  an  interval  after  each  lilast,  to  give 
workers  a  suc(!ession  of  warnings  to  cea,se  from  their 
labors  (Orah  Hayyini,  256;  "Yad,"  I.e.  v.  i8  et  m/.). 
One  of  the  solicitudes  of  rabbinical  law  was  to 
enforce  the  exceptional  character  of  the  Sabbatli  as 
a  day  of  rejoicing  and  good  cheer;  hence  on  Friday 
no  sumptuous  repast  was  to  be  eaten,  not  even  at  a 
wedding,  in  order  that  all  might  anticipate  the  Sali- 
bath  meal  with  avidity.  Some  of  the  jiious  cyen 
went  to  the  length  nf  fasting  during  Friday  in  order 
to  whet  their  appetite  (Oral.i  Hayyini,  249).  For 
this  reason,  most  of  the  people  being  hungry,  the 
service  in  the  synagogue  on  the  eve  of  Salibat'h  was 
shortened;  the  reader,  instead  of  reciting  tlie  telil- 
lah,  gave  an  epitome  of  it  (Her.  21a,  29a).  Ac- 
cording to  Shab.  ii.  1,  the"Banieh  .Madlikin  "  was 
read  (see  "Sefer  ha-Manliig  "  and  "  Kol  Bo").  An- 
other reason  for  abbreviating  the  .service  was  that 
evil  spirits  were  said  to  roam  about  on  this  evening 
in  greater  numbers  than  on  other  evenings  (comp. 
Raslii,   "Sefer  ha-Pardes";   Pes.   112b).     See   Kiw- 

DISII. 

The  Mislmah  (Shab.  vii.  2)  enumerates  thirty- 
nine  princijial  classes  of  prohibited  actions,  these 
"abot"(lit.  "fathers"  or  "chief  categories")  com- 
prehending, when  developed  casuistically,  a  large 
variety  of  "toledot"  (lit.  "offspring"  or  "de- 
rivatives"). The  number  mentioned  lias  been 
recognized  as  conventional  even  liy  TalniMdists.  the 
list  as  given  containing  virtual  du])li(ations,  while 
certain  kinds  of  work  are  clearly  omitteil  (SJiab.  74a). 
Tlie  ex|)lanation  is  that  whatever  was 
The  Thir-    done  in  the  erection  of  tliu  Tabernacle 

ty-nine  in  the  desert  was  classitied  as  "  princi- 
Prohibited  pal."  even  if  this  rendered  certain  du- 
Acts.  iilications  necessary  (//<.).  This  nuiii- 
ber  is  derived  from  the  phrase  n^K 
D'n3Tn  ("These  are  the  words")  in  Ex.  xxxv.  1 
(Yer.  Shab.  9b;  Shab,  70a;  Num ,  H,  xviii,  ;  Tan., 
Korah),  the  numerical  value  ot  npN  being  36;  and 
as  "debarim  "isjdural  it  must  signify  at  least  "  two," 
while  the  articU'  prefixed  indicates  that  it  stands  for 
"three"  (36  +  3  =  39).  The  misreading  in  Tan.. 
Korah,  where  mp^DC  beatings")  appears  for  ni3S?D 
("labors"),  disclo.ses  the  true  nature  of  the  numl)er. 
"Forty,"  in  Hebrew,  denotes  the  extreme  numlier 
or  quantity  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used; 
for  instance,  "  forty  "  lashes  means  the  utmost  num- 
ber of  lashes  that  may  be  inflicted  in  any  given  case. 
Hence,  in  order  to  remain  within  the  limit,  forty  less 
one  was  fixed  upon  as  the  greatest  number  of  lashes 
that  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  culprit.  The  iiiish- 
nah  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  prohibited  actions 
follows  the  jirecedent,  and  borrows  the  phraseology 
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("forty,  less  one")  used  iu  regard  to  flagellation. 
See  S.\BB.\TH  L.vws. 

Maimoiiiiles("Vml,"  Sliabl)at.  vii.)  lias  the  same 
enumeration,  tlidiigli  in  dilTerent  order  and  witli 
verbal  changes,  and  with  the  substitution  of  "  ruling 
[the  hide]  with  lines"  for  the  "salting  it"  of  the 
Mishnah.  According  to  Driver  (Hastings.  "Did. 
Bible."  iv.  320.  notej),  Margoliouth  (in  "Exposi- 
tor," Nov..  liWO.  pp.  3'iGet  coy.)  cites,  from  an  un- 
edited I'ersian  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  forbidden  acts  containing 
many  variants  from  the  .Mishnah.  An  examination 
of  the  tlurlynine  discloses  that  they  com))rise  only 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  occupations  as  known 
in  tliemishnaic  period  (Low.  "  Graphisehe  Kequisi- 
ten,"  ii.  28).  But  these  thirty-nine  jnincipals  ex- 
panded into  1,521  (=39X39)  derivatives  (Yer. 
Shab.  vii.  2):  though  even  before  R.  Jolianan  b. 
Nappal.ia  and  K.  Simeon  ben  Lal>isli,  after  three  and 
a  half  years'  study  of  tiie  Sabbath  laws,  hail  made 
this  discovery,  a  mislmah  in  Hugigah  (i.  8)  had 
characterized  these  amplifications  as  "mountains 
suspended  by  a  hair." 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  method 
and  system  of  this  expansion.  The  general  princi- 
ple being  given  that  "knots  shall  not  be  tied  (U-  un- 
tied," it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  kinds  of 
knots  that  were  proscribed.  This  led  to  the  dec- 
daration  that  acamel-driver's  or  boatman's  knot  was 
inteud<Ml;  or  a  knot  that  could  not  be  untied  with 
one  hand.  Knots  might  lie  tied  by  a  woman  on 
articles  of  dress,  or  in  packing  aiticles  of  food.  A 
pail  might  be  fastened  with  a  band,  but  not  with  a 
rope.  Jlicrological  as  all  this  .seems  at  first  glance, 
closer  inspection  disclo.ses  the  sound 
TJnderly-  underlying  iirinciple  that  work  done 
ing  Princi-  on  Salibath  to  save  labor  on  another 
pie  of        day  renders  guilty.    Permanent  knots, 

Prepara-     says    R.    .ludah,  arc  prohibited  (Mai- 

tion.  nioiiides,  "  Yad,"  l.r.  x.,  says  "  profc'S- 

sional    knots";     comp.     Shab.    Ilia, 

112b).    This  is  apparent  also  from  the  provision  that 

one  may  not,  on  tlie  Sabbath,  prepare  the  couch  for 

the  f<illowing  evening  (Sliab.  iii.,  xv.). 

The  things  that  miglit  be  saved  from  a  conflagra- 
tion constituted  another  solicitude  of  rabliinical  Sab- 
liath  legislation.  Sacred  books,  no  matter  in  what 
language  they  might  be  written,  might  be  saved, 
tliough  on  this  point,  and  as  to  wiiether  the  books 
of  Christians,  as  containing  the  name  of  God,  were 
included,  some  controversies  are  reported  (Shab. 
xvi.  1,  ll.'ja).  Non-Jews  were  invited  to  help  in 
such  cases.  Of  course,  it  was  not  lawful  to  rcsoit 
to  the  usual  inetliod  of  putting  out  the  fire  if  no  life 
were  endangered  ("  Yad,"  ^.c.  xii.  3) ;  but  indirect 
means  might  be  resorted  to,  such  as  covering  with 
a  hide  or  making  a  barrier  by  piling  up  vessels  (Shab. 
xvi.  ■'5). 

But  the  injunction  against  carrying  received  the 
greatest  attention.  Territories  were  classified  under 
four  heads  ("  resliuyot " ;  Shab.  Ga):  (1)  "Reshut 
ha-yal.iid":  To  this  belonged  an  elevation  ten  spans 
in  heiglit  and  four  by  four  or  more  in  width;  an 
excavation  ten  spans  deep  and  four  or  more  in  width  ; 
a  space  enclosed  by  four  walls  ten  spans  high  and 
four  wide,  no  matter  what  its  area,  if  intended  for 


dwelling  imrposes;  a  city  walled  in  and  with  gales 
shut  at  night;  or  covered  passages  with  tliree  en- 
closures, the  fourtb  being  a  board;  a  hou.se  anil 
courtyard  used  for  dwelling  purpo.ses  ("  Yad."  r'-. 
xiv.  1).  (2)  "Karmalit":  Aheap  from  three  to  ten 
spans  in  jieight  and  four  by  four  in  width;  a  cor- 
responding excavation  or  depression;  an  area  en- 
closed by  four  walls  three  to  ten  spans  in  height; 
a  corner  adjoining  the  "  ri  sliut  ha-rabbim  "  (tlie  puli- 
lic  domain),  with  three  walls  on  three  sides  and  the 
public  reshut  on  the  fourth  {e.g.,  a  covered  pas- 
sage witlioiit  board  or  beam  on  the  fourth  side).  (3) 
The  ]iulilic  domain:  Deserts,  towns,  market-places, 
and  roads  at  least  fifteen  cubits  wide.  (4)  "Makoin 
]iatur";  A  free,  open  space,  i.e.,  a  iilace  less  than 
four  by  four  spans  in  width  and  tlirce  or  more  spans 
in  height;  what  is  less  than  lliree  in  heiglit  is  con- 
sidered the  cartli,  so  that  thorn-bushes  in  the  public 
domain,  if  less  than  four  by  four  in  widtli,  belong 
to  this  class  ("Yad,"  I.e.).  For  the  effect  of  the 
'KlUMi  see  article. 

Another  consiileration  involved  in  this  injunction 

is  as  to  what  one  may  wear  abroad  on  the  Sabbath. 

Arms,  certain  kinds  of  sandals,  signet-rings  in  the 

case  of  women,  plain  rings  in  that  of 

Sabbath  the  men  (though  women  were  cau- 
Garb.  tinned  against  wearing  these  orna- 
ments at  all),  and  many  more  things 
in  conncclion  with  the  toilet,  were  under  the  ban 
(see  "  Yad."  I.e.  xix,).  Under  certain  conditions  the 
iieud-dress  might  be  considered  as  a  form  of  build- 
ing, and  therefore  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  (Yer. 
Shab.  l'2c.  where  plaiting  is  regarded  as  building). 
Later  literature  on  the  toilet  for  the  Sabbath  is  very 
extensive,  and  histin-ically  valuable  as  showing  ma.s- 
culiiie  and  feminine  customs  of  attire  ("Sbibbole 
liaLeket,"  pji.  S8  et  ser/.).  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
decisions  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Jews  bad  at  that  time  no  regular  reshut  ha- 
ralibim. 

The  cautions  against  wearing  jewels  and  similar 
(U-nanients  were  not  inspired  by  Puritanical  moods 
or  views.  The  Sabbath  was  always  and  es.sentially 
a  day  of  rejoicing.  Hence  fasting  was  forbidden, 
even  for  half  a  day  (Ta'an.  iii.  7;  Yer.  Ta'an.  CTa: 
Yer.  Ned.  40il ;  Judith  viii.  6).  Mourning  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Sabbath  (M.  K.  v.  3). 

The  technical  term  for  suspensions  of  the  Sabbath 

is  "dohin  ct  ha-Shabliat"  (push  aside  or  set  back 

the  Sabbath).     For  a  higher  duty,  that  of  ob.sorving 

the  Sabbath  was  held  in  abeyance.     A  priest  might 

violate  the  Sabbath  in  the  discharge 

Suspen-  of  his  sacerdotal  work  at  the  altar,  or 
sions  of  the  wliile  performing  the  sacrilicial  rite, 

Sabbath,  or  any  other  function,  assigned  to  him. 
For  "en  Shabbat  ba-mikdash  "  tlie  Sab- 
bath law  is  not  applicable  to  the  service  in  the  Tem- 
lile  (Pes,  O.ia).  Acts  necessary  for  the  Passover  are 
not  affected  by  the  |uohibitions  (Pes.  vi.  1,  2).  The 
bloW'ing  of  the  shofar  is  permitted  (R.  II.  iv.  1).  A 
licvito  may  tie  a  broken  string  on  his  instrument 
while  iierforming  in  the  Temple  ('Er.  x.  13).  Cir- 
I'unicision  also  takes  precedence  of  the  Sabbath, 
though  whatever  preparations  for  this  rite  can  be 
completed  previously  should  not  be  left  for  the 
Sabbath  (Shab.  xviii.  3.  xix.  1-3).     But  whenever 
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there  was  danger  to  life,  or  where  a  Jewisli  woman 
was  in  the  throes  of  childbirth,  the  Sal)bath  law  was 
set  aside  (Shab.  xviii.  3).  In  the  case  of  one  dan- 
gerously sick,  whatever  was  ordered  by  a  competent 
physician  might  be  done  regardless  of  the  Sabbath ; 
but  it  iiad  to  be  done  by  pious  and  prominent  Jews, 
not  by  non-Jews  ("  Yad,"  l.r.  ii.  1-3).  It  was  for- 
bidden to  delay  in  such  a  case,  for  it  was  intended 
that  man  should  live  by  the  Law,  and  not  die 
through  it  (Yoma  8oa,  b;  Sanh.  74a;  'Ab.  Zarali 
2Tb,  .54a;  Mek.,  Kl  Tissa).  Water  raiglit  be  heated 
and  the  lamps  lighted.  In  accidents,  too,  every  help 
might  be  extended.  Some  restrictions  were  placed 
on  the  choice  of  fluids  to  relieve  toothache  or  of  oint- 
ments to  relieve  pain  in  the  loins  (Shab.  xiv.  4).  A 
sprained  member  might  not  have  cold  water  poured 
over  it,  but  it  might  Ije  bathed  in  the  usual  way 
(Shab.  xxii.  6). 

It  was  permissible  to  take  animals  to  water,  pro- 
vided they  carried  no  load  (''Shibbole  ha-Leket,"  p. 
74,  where  it  is  explained  that  covers  necessary  fen- 
the  comfort  of  the  animal  are  not  considered  a  load). 
Water  might  be  drawn  into  a  trough  so  that  an 
animal  might  go  and  drink  of  its  own  accord  ('Er 
20b).  If  an  animal  has  fallen  into  a  well,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  food  until  Sabbath  is  over,  if  this  is 
possible;  but  if  it  is  not,  covers,  cushions,  ami  mat- 
tresses are  placed  under  it  so  that  it  may  get  out 
without  further  aid  ;  the  pain  of  the  animal  is  sufti- 
cient  excuse  ("za'ar  ba'ale  hayyim  ")  for  this  Sab- 
bath violation.  But  the  animal  might  not  be  drawn 
out  by  men,  a  precaution  taken  in  tliose  ca.ses  where 
animals  had  gone  astray  and  had  to  be  driven  back 
into  the  courtyard  ("Yad,"  i.f.  xxv.  26;  Shab.  128b; 
B.  M.  32b;  Ex.  xxiii.  5). 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that,  as 
Maimonides  constantly  asserts  ("Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  3), 
underlies  the  Law,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
controversies  with  Jesus  attributed  to  the  Pharisees 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  JIatt.  xii.  1,  Mark  ii.  23, 
Luke  vi.  1,  tliedisciplcs  jjlucked  and  rubbed  the  ears 
of  corn  and  thus  violated  a  ralibinical  Sabbath  ordi- 
nance ("Yad,"  I.e.  viii.  3;  Ycr.  Shab.  10a;  Shab.  x. 
7).  But  the  defense  of  Jesus  assumes  that  the  dis- 
ciples were  in  danger  of  dying  of  starvation:  he 
charges  his  critics  with  having  neglected  charity. 
This  must  imply  that  they  had  not  piovided  the 
Sabbath  meals  for  the  poor  (Peah  viii.  7).  Thus  he 
answers  their  charge  with  another.  For  the  act  of 
his  disciples  there  was  some  excuse;  for  their  neg- 
lect to  provide  the  Sabbath  meals  there  was  none. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  .Matt.  xii.  II  and  Luke 
xiv.  .5  the  "drawing  up"  of  the  animal  would  be 
an  innovation,  but  the  provision  made  by  the  rab- 
binical law  for  the  comfort  and  possible  escape  of 
the  animal  is  also  a  violation  of  tlic  Salibalh.  In 
the  instance  of  the  blin<l  man  whose 
New  Tes-    sight  was  restored  (John  ix.  6)  the  im- 

tament  portant  point  is  not  tlie  fact  that  Jesus 
Examples,  broke  the  Sabbath  law  by  kneading 
(Shab.  xxiv.  3),  for  the  provisions  in 
regard  to  pain  in  the  eyes  ("Yad,";.?.  xxi. :  Yer. 
Shab.  xiv.)  have  no  bearing  on  this  case;  the  point 
involved  is  rather  the  use  of  magic  in  the  restoration 
of  sight  (comp.  Shab.  67a;  Sanh.  101a).  In  all  cures 
effected  by  Jesus  this  was  the  matter  at  issue,  not 


the  incidental  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  might 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  life  was  in  danger. 

In  John  v.  iet  seq.  the  taking  up  of  the  bed  would 
constitute  the  violation.  I?ut  possibly  "  beil  "  here  is 
a  misreading  for  "  stall  "  ("  mittah  "  instead  of  "  mat- 
teh").  A  "lame"  person  may  carry  his  crutch  or 
staff  ( Orah  Hayyim.  301 ).  If.  moreover,  the  reading 
"bed  "  must  be  retained,  for  which  there  is  a  strong 
presumption,  another  explanation  may  be  advanced. 
"Take  up  thy  bed  "  may  be  a  inisapi)rehension  of 
the  Aramaic  "tol  we/e,"  the  well-known  fornnda 
for  bidding  one  depart,  "tol"  being  construed  as 
"pick  up"  (naturally,  therefore,  "thy  couch"), 
when  in  reality  it  means  "pick  thyself  up,"  or 
"walk  away."  Jesus'  saying  that  the  "Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Salibath" 
(Mark  ii.  27)  is  a  free  triuislation  of  the  -Mekilta's 
comment  on  Ex.  xxxi.  13— "The  Sabbath  is  given 
over  unto  you.  vo\i  are  not  delivered  unto  the  Sab- 
bath." 

A  brief  description   of   the   Sabbath  celebration 

under  the  rabbinical  system  may  show  that  even 

with  all  these  minute  constructions  the  day  was  a 

bringer  of  unmixed  joy.     The  prepa- 

Sabbath      rations  for  the  Sabbath  having  been 
Cele-         given  in  detail  in  a  previous  section, 

bration.  they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  services  in  the 
synagogue  with  the  orphans'  "Kaddisli."  the  at- 
tendants hurried  to  their  homes,  where  upon  cross- 
ing the  threshold  they  recited  the  prayer,  "Peace 
be  with  ye,  ye  ministering  angels."  etc.  (comp. 
Shab.  119b.  for  tlu^  reason  wlij'  the  angels  were 
apostrophized).  This  jirayer  was  precedeil  by  the 
greeting  "  Good  Shalibat."  which  was  also  exchanged 
on  the  way  with  jiasscrs-ljy ;  it  was  followed  by  the 
recital,  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  of  Prov.  x.xxi. 
to  etseq.,  verses  laudatory  of  the  good  housewife: 
after  which  the  younger  members  of  the  family  were 
blessed  by  their  ]iarents;  the  elder  sons  having  re- 
ceived this  benediction  in  the  synagogue,  where  the 
rabbi  was  wont  to  bless  all  the  young  people  of 
the  congregation.  Every  family  had.  as  a  rule,  a 
stranger  as  its  guest,  who  had  been  tothesyna.irogue 
and  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sablialh.  Students  ate  at  the  table  of 
their  masters  (Gi'idemann.  "Gesch."  iii.  102).  The 
meal  on  tlw;  eve  of  Sabbath  began  with  the  "Kid- 
dush."  The  meal  itself  was  sumptuous,  lish  being  a 
favorite  dish  (Abrahams,  "Jewish  Life  in  the  Jliddle 
Ages."  p.  blO).  The  tablewanr  was  often  of  the 
finest  and  costliest ;  there  was  hardly  a  family  that 
did  not  possess  its  gold  or  silver  drinking-ciip  for  the 
"Kiddush"  and  an  ornamental  seven-branched  lamp 
for  Friday  night  (.Vbrahams.  I.e.  p.  146i.  After  the 
meal,  the  Ashkenazim  throughout  the  year,  the 
Sephardim  only  in  winter  and  sununer.  sang  the 
"zemirot  lia-Shalibat "  (idem,  ^c.  pp.  IZS  et  seq.). 
This  was  followed  l)y  a  grace  containing  a  special 
reference  to  the  Sabbath,  after  which  all  retired. 

On  Sabbath  the  peoiile  slept  longer  than  on  week- 
days (Orah  Hayyim.  281  ;  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  4.  "in  the 
morning,"  with  verse  9.  "uba-yom  ha-Shabbat," 
from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  on  weck-ilays 
one  should  rise  early  in  the  morning;  on  Sabbath, 
when  the  day  is  well  advanced).     After  rising  and 
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rei)futiiij;  the  usual  nioniing  prayers,  they  repaired 
ti)  the  synagogue  to  recite  tlie  "slmharit,"  ending 
with  "ab  liarahaniini";  after  this  Ihe  Torali  roll 
was  taken  out  and  the  projier  "  parashali  "  read,  for 
whieh  seven  men  were  called  <ip  to  the  jiulpit. 
"Kaddisli"  following,  the"niaftir"  was  called  up, 
special  benedictions  were  recited,  the 

Sabbath      Torali  returned  to  the  ark.  and,  finally. 

Prayers,  the  ".Musaf"  pronounced.  The  serv- 
ices  ended,  the  second  Sabbatli  meal 
was  coMiiiieuceil.  Hands  were  washed  and  then  the 
blessing  was  recited  over  wine  and  bread.  The  meal 
included  the  "shallet "  (dish  kept  warm  overnight  in 
the  congregation's  oven)  and  fruit.  After  this  meal 
"  zeinirot "  were  sung,  and.  grace  being  said,  the  ne.xt 
hours  were  devoted  to  study  or  discourses  on  the 
Law.  Gilds  (■' hebrot  ")  were  sometimes  organized 
for  this  purpose  (Abrahams.  I.e.  p.  327).  The  dis- 
courses were  often  largely  attended  (see  Maimoiiides' 
letter  in  Abrahams,  I.e.  p.  236).  The  Rabl)is  regarded 
the  Sabliath  as  a  belitting  occasiou  to  e.\liort  their 
congregations.  The  "elders"  are  bidden  to  do  this 
by  a  "taUkanah"  contained  in  "Ilukke  ha-Torali  " 
(published  by  Gu<lemann,  I.e.  i.  271).  especially  that 
the  Torali  may  again  come  to  its  own.  People  of 
less  serious  mood  would  walk  about,  or  be  found 
dancing  or  gossiping  in  the  yard  of  the  synagogue 
(Abrahams,  I.e.  p.  381).  Music  was  not  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  the  day,  and 
Christian  musicians  often  played  gratuitously  (.see 
Mordecai  on  Bezah  v.  ;  MallaRIL,  Ililkot  " 'Erube 
Hazerot "). 

Chess  was  a  recreation  largely  indulged  in  on  Sab- 
bath, the  figures  being  made  of  silver  in  honor  of  the 
day.  Some  of  the  rabbis  stipulated  that  no  money 
should  change  hands  at  the  play  (Low.  "Lebcusal- 
ter,"  p.  328).  The  Minbali  service  interrupted  stud- 
ies, but  this  prayer  having  been  concluded,  the  dis- 
cussions were  resumed  (Pirke  Abot  especially  was 
studied  in  the  summer).  After  Minhah  the  third 
meal,  which,  however,  was  much  lighter  than  the 
others,  was  served.  The  Sabbath  concluded  with 
the  "Ilalidalah." 

The  Sabbath  was  often  a  refreshing  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  persecution.  Maimonidcs  ("Moreh,"  cli. 
ii.  81)  assigns  both  repose  of  body  and  the  symboli- 
zalion  of  God's  existence  as  the  reasons  for  its  insti- 
tution. Judah  ha-Levi,  a  most  scrupulous  observer 
of  the  Law,  while  emphasizing  the  .ioyful  character 
of  the  day,  doubts  that  the  Sabbath  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  of  the  ^lohamiuedans  is  as  blessed  as  that  of 
the  Jews  ("  Cuzari, "  iii.  ,'5.  9).  His  Sabbath  hymns,  as 
those  of  Ibn  FIzra  and  of  many  others,  among  them 
being  the  "  Lekah  Dodi,"  attest  the  justice  of  Sclicch- 
ter's  words  concerning  the  Sabliath  ("J.  Q.  R."  iii. 
7fi3):  "Notwithstanding  rabbinical  micrology,  the 
Sabbath  was  a  day  of  delight,  whose  coming  was 
looked  for  with  fond  anticipations,  whose  parting 
was  sped  with  grateful  regrets." 

In  the  synagogalscrvicesthe  joyous  note  alone  was 
licard.  In  fact,  the  life  of  the  Jews  is  ample  testi- 
mony that  the  Sabbath  under  the  Law  was  anything 
but  irksome,  gloomy,  and  fatal  to  spirituality.  Ka- 
raitic  literalism  succeeded  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  burden;  but  rabbinical  legalism,  with  its  legal 
fictions,  avoided  this.     The  injunction  not  to  kindle 


a  fire  might  have  worked  hardship;  but  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Salibath  goy  met  the  exigency,  though 
MeVr  Rntlieuburg  and  Solomon  ben  Adret  scrupled 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  looiihole.  Even  the  pro- 
visions regulating  partnerships  with  and  service  of 
non-Jews  with  reference  to  the  Sabbath  law  may  be 
called  legal  fictions;  they  are  of  an  order  of  juridical 
reasoning  which  is  not  foreign  to  modern  English 
and  American  courts.  Rabbinical  law  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  demands  of  life. 

.1.  E.  G.   H. 

Laws  :    The  Sabbath,  being  the  fundamental 

and  the  most  fre()uently  recurring  institution  of 
Judaism,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Rabbis  and  of  the  coditiers  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  few  scattered  laws  of  the  Bible  jjertaining  to 
the  observance  of  this  day  grew  into  two  large  vol- 
umes of  the  Talmud  (Shabbat  and  'Erubin),  into 
thirty-eight  chapters  of  the  code  of  Maimonidcs, 
and  into  175sectionsof  Caro's  Shulhan  'Aruk.  The 
present  article  can  deal  only  with  the  more  impor- 
tant laws,  especially  those  having  relation  to  the  con- 
ditions  of  modern  life.  The.se  may  be  conveniently 
treated  under  two  headings:  (1)  laws  prohibiting 
the  iierforniance  of  any  kind  of  work;  and  (2)  tho.se 
enjoining  the  observance  of  certain  religious  acts 
and  ceremonies. 

I.  In  both  Decalogues  is  included  the  prohibition 

against  performing  any  work  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

In  Ex.  XX.  10  this  prohibition  is  extended  to  all  the 

members  of  one's  family  (including  male  and  female 

slaves),  to  one's   cattle,  and  to  "the 

In  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates." 
Decalogue.  The  same  prohibition  occurs  in  Deut. 
V.  14,  where  details  are  added  and 
a  philanthropic  motive  is  assigned  for  the  rest 
to  be  given  to  the  slave  on  that  day.  The  trans- 
gressor of  this  law  incurs  the  death  penalty  (Ex. 
xx.xi.  15,  XXXV.  2).  No  precise  definition  of  the 
term  "  work  "  is  given  in  the  Bible.  From  the  ac- 
count of  the  prohibition  against  gathering  the 
manna  on  the  Sabbath,  it  appears  that  cooking  and 
baking  were  understood  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  work  (ih.  xvi.  22-27).  The  kindling  of 
lights  is  expressly  prohibited  (ib.  .xxxv.  3).  From 
Ex.  xxxiv.  21  (comp.  the  parallel  passage  ib.  xxiii. 
12)  it  appears  that  plowing,  sowing,  and  harvest- 
ing also  were  included  in  this  prohibition.  It  is  re- 
lated (Num.  XV.  32-36)  that  a  man  who  was  found 
gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day  was,  by  divine 
command,  stoned  to  death.  In  the  prophetic  books 
references  are  found  to  what  was  then  regarded  as 
work.  Amos  (viii.  5)  refers  to  the  prohibition  of 
trading  on  the  Sabbath.  Jeremiah  (xvii.  21,  22) 
eniiihasizes  this  prohibition,  and  warns  the  people 
against  carrying  burdens  or  performing  any  kind  of 
work  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Neheniiiili  enters  into  a 
covenant  with  the  people  not  to  buy  «f  strangers 
who  bring  their  wares  to  the  market  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  (Neh.  X.  32);  and  when  he  finds  this  covenant 
disregarded  and  sees  the  people  doing  all  kinds  of 
work,  as  treading  winepresses,  lading  asses,  and 
carrying  wine,  grapes,  figs,  and  all  manner  of  bur- 
dens, he  remonstrates  with  the  elders  and  closes  the 
gates  of  Jeru.salem  on  that  day,  so  that  the  mer- 
chants have  to  remain  outside  the  city  (ib.  xiii.  15- 
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31 1.  In  other  books  of  the  Bible  similar  references 
art-  made  to  tbe  performaiue  on  the  Sabbath-day  of 
what  was  cousidered  work;  but  nowhere  is  tlie  term 
■•  work  "  in  relation  to  the  Sabbatli  strictly  defined 
and  circumscribed.  The  Rabbis,  however,  wMth 
their  love  for  legal  precision,  laid  down  strict  rules 
for  the  Sabbath,  always  endeavoring  to  find  a  Scrip- 
tural basis  for  their  assertions. 

The  3Iishuah  (Shab.  vii.  2)  enumerates  thirty-nine 
clas.ses  ("aljot"  =  "fathers")  of  work  prohibited  on 
the  Sabbath.  The.se  are:  sowing. 
Classes  of  plowing,  reaping,  gathering  into 
Prohibited  sheaves,  thrashing,  winnowing,  cleans- 
Work,  ing,  grinding,  sifting,  kneading,  and 
baking;  shearing,  bleaching,  beating, 
and  dyeing  wool;  spinning,  making  a  warp,  making 
two  thrum-threads,  weaving  two  threads,  splitting 
two  threads,  tying,  untying,  sewing  two  stitches, 
tearing  in  order  to  sew  two  stitches;  hunting  deer, 
slaughtering,  skinning,  and  salting  it  (its  hide),  tan- 
ning, scraping  off  the  hair,  cutting  up  (the  hide); 
writing  two  letters,  erasing  for  the  purpose  of  wri- 
ting two  letters;  building,  pulling  down;  extin- 
guishing fire,  kindling  fire;  beating  with  a  liain- 
mer;  and  carrying  from  one  premise  into  another 
(.see  ilaimonides,  "Yad,"  Shabbat,  vii.  1).  All  of 
these  kinds  of  work  were  presumed  by  the  Habbis 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  building  of  tbe 
Tabernacle;  and  because  the  prohibition  against 
doing  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  found  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the  Tal)er- 
nacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  2,  3),  they  assumed  that  only  that 
was  considered  work  which  was  necessarj'  to  be 
(lone  in  its  construction  (Shab.  73b,  90b).  Each  of 
these  thirty-nine  classes  comprises  a  number  of 
kinds  of  work  which  resemlile  it  in  sotne  form  or 
other.  The  specific  kinds  of  work  comprised  under 
one  head  are  called  the  "'toladot"  (children)  uf  that 
class.  For  instance,  the  class  of  plowing,  which  em- 
braces such  kinds  of  work  as  digging  or  making 
canals,  has  for  its  toladot  such  labors  as  weeding  or 
the  pruning  of  trees(Shab.  103<-i ;  "Yad,"  I.e.  viii.  1). 
Similarly,  reaping,  which  implies  all  kinds  of  har- 
vesting, whether  of  grain,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  has 
for  its  toladot  such  acts  as  plucking  fruit  from  a 
tree,  or  tearing  off  grass  or  mold  that  has  grown  on 
a  box  or  a  barrel,  or  cutting  oti  a  flower  (Shab.  I.e.  ; 
"Yail,"  I.e.  vii.  4,  viii.  3). 

There  was  no  distinction  in  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  the  transgressor,  whether  he  performed  one 
of  the  chief  works  ("abot")  or  one  of  their  toladot, 
except  as  regards  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  in  case  a 
number  of  works  coming  under  the  same  head  were 
performed  unwittingly  ("shogeg";  "Yad,"  I.e.  vii. 
7,  8).  In  either  case,  if  the  work  was  done  wittingly 
("  mezid  ")  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  liad 
warned  the  transgressor  of  the  attendant  penalty,  the 
punishment  was  stoning;  if  there  were  no  witnesses, 
the  punishment  was  "karet  ";  and  if  the  transgres- 
sion was  committed  unwittingly,  the  transgressor 
had  to  bring  a  sin-offering  ("hattat  "  ;  th.  i.  2). 

Work  on  the  Sabbath,  in  order  to  be  punishable, 
must  be  performed  with  the  intention  of  doing  this 
particular  work.  If  one  threw  a  stone,  intending  to 
strike  a  man  or  an  animal,  and  the  stone  struck  a 
tree  and  Ijroke  one  of  its  branches,  or  if  one  in- 


tended to  gather  grapes  and  gathered  dales,  or  vice 

versa,    there  was    no    punishment  (naUTlD  D^N^O 

min   niDK;  Ker.  19a;  "  Vad."  ;.<-.  i. 

Modifica-  8-13)  The  neees.sary  result  of  any  ac- 
tions as  to   tion  is  reganh/d  as  lying  in  tlie  Inten- 

Punish-  tion  of  its  author,  whatever  his  avowed 
ment.  object  may  be.  For  instance,  one  who 
cut  (ill  the  head  of  a  living  bird  in 
order  to  give  it  to  a  child  as  a  toy,  was  dcelareii 
to  be  liable  to  punishment,  since  the  death  of  the 
bird  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  decapita- 
tion (niSD'  iiXI  n'B"1  P'DSl.  similarly,  if  a  man  blew 
out  a  light,  even  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing in  darkness,  but  merely  in  order  to  sjive  the  oil 
or  the  wick,  he  was  liable  to  punishment  (Shab.  29b. 
93a;  "Yad,"/.<-.  i.  7;  comp.  HABaD  adloe.).  If. 
however,  the  result  was  not  a  neces.sary  one.  although 
it  did  occur  in  consequence  of  the  action,  there  was 
no  punishment.  If  a  man  while  walking  on  grass 
tore  some  of  the  Idades,  he  was  not  liable  to  pimish- 
ment,  since  the  tearing  of  the  grass  coidd  not  be 
considered  as  a  neces.sary  consequence  of  the  walking 
thereon  (Shab.  9.")a;  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.  .'5,  6).  The  work, 
in  order  to  make  the  agent  liable  to  punishment, 
had  to  be  such  as  would  be  of  advantage  to  him.  If 
a  man  tore  garments  or  set  fire  to  objects  with  the 
sole  intention  of  destroying  them,  he  was  not  liable 
to  pimishment.  If,  however,  he  destroyed  them 
with  a  view  to  later  improvement,  as  in  tearing 
down  a  house  in  order  to  rebuild  it,  punishment  fol- 
lowed (Shab.  10.")b;  "Yad,"  I.e.  i.  17.  18). 

The  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  in  common  with 

tlie  other  ceremonial  laws,  are  set  aside  in  case  of 

danger  to  life  (nj3D)-     .Moreover,  if  such  an  occasion 

for  the  violation  of  the  laws  arises,  the  work  should 

be  done  not  by  non-.Jews  or  minors,  but  by  adult 

.Jews  or  learned  and  pious  rabbis,  to 

Exceptions  show  that  while  the  laws  of  the  Sab- 

When        bath  are  important,  the  preservation 

Life  Is  in    of  life  is  still  more  so(Tosef. ,  Shab. 

Danger.  xvi.  12;  "Yad."^c.  ii.  3).  In  ca.se  of 
dangerous  illness  about  whicli  physi- 
cians disagree,  if  only  one  says  that  certain  work 
should  be  done  in  order  to  save  the  patient's  life, 
no  question  need  be  asked,  and  any  one  may  jht- 
forra  such  work.  If  a  child  is  locked  in  a  room  and 
there  is  danger  that  it  will  die  of  fright,  the  door 
may  be  battered  down  in  order  to  release  it.  It  is 
forbidden  to  hinder  even  the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath when  a  life  is  at  stake;  "f(n'  the  laws  of  the 
Torah  are  not  laws  of  vengeance  against  the  world, 
but  laws  of  pity,  mercy,  and  peace"  ("Yad,"/.c 
ii.  3). 

The  regular  work  of  the  Temple  service  was  not 
interrupted  on  the  Sabbatli  (see  Sackifices;  Tem- 
ple). \Vars  of  defense  might  be  waged  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Wars  of  offense  were  not  to  be  begun  during 
the  three  days  before  Sabbath,  but  if  begun  earlier 
thev  might  be  continued  on  that  day  (Shab.  19a; 
"Yad,"  I.e.  ii.  23-2,5). 

The  Rabbis,  in  theirendeavor  to  insure  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  prohibited  a  Jew  from 
ordering  a  non-.Jew  to  do  any  kind  of  work  for  him 
on  the  Sabbath-day  ("sliebut").  If.  however,  the 
non-Jew  perf(nined  some  work  for  himself,  without 
intending  that  the  Jew  should  benefit  by  it.  the  Jew 
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might  enjoy  the  product  of  such  work.  Thus  the 
Jew  might  use  a  light  kindled  by  a  non-Jew  or 
grass  gathered  by  a  non-Jew  for  ids  own  benefit 
(Shab.  l!)a,  132a;  "Yad,"  I.e.  vi.).  The  Jew  might 
even  order  the  non-Jew  to  do  certain  work  for  him, 
when  sueh  work  was  forbidden  only  by  rabbinic 
ilecree.  Similarly,  in  cast;  there  was  a  sick  jierson 
who  was  not  in  dangerof  deatli,  and  in  whose  behalf 
the  Jew  himself  dared  not  violate  the  Sabbath,  the 
non-Jew  might  be  instructed  to  do  the  work  {"  Yad, " 
I.e.  ii.  10).  When  a  non-Jew  was  engaged  by  con- 
tract to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  a  Jew,  the  Jew  did 
not  need  to  inquire  whether  the  non- 
Sabbath  Jew  worked  on  the  Sabbath  or  not. 
Work  except  when  the  work  was  to  be  per- 
by  Gentile  formed  openly  and  it  was  known  that 
for  Jew.  it  was  being  (lone  for  the  Jew.  Thu.s, 
if  a  non-Jew  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  Jew  to  build  him  a  house,  the  Jew  had  to 
stipulate  in  the  contract  that  the  non-Jew  should  do 
no  work  on  that  house  on  the  Sabbath,  unless  it  was 
to  be  erected  in  a  place  where  no  Jews  passed  {ib.  vi. 
12-15).  When  a  Jew  and  a  non-Jew  entered  into 
partnership,  the  Jew  had  to  stipulate  beforehand  that 
the  non-Jew  was  to  receive  all  the  profits  made  on 
the  Sabbath  and  that  the  Jew  should  take  all  the 
profits  made  on  some  other  day.  If  sueh  a  condi- 
tion was  not  made,  the  Jew  forfeited  hisshareof  the 
profits  made  on  the  Sabbath  (Ab.  Zarah  22a).  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  opinion,  when  the  partnership 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  both  partners  worked  to- 
gether every  day,  the  non-Jew  might  attend  to  the 
work  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Jew  might  take  his 
share  of  the  aggregate  profits  ("habla'ah  " ;  R.  Nis- 
sim  on  Alfasi,  'Ab.  Zarah  i.,  end,  s.i<.  "  Umeha,"  and 
Shab.  .\vi.,  end,  s.c.  "  We-Yisrael  "  ;  Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Orali  Hayyim,  24.5,  1,  Isserles'  gloss). 

Tlie  Kabbis  forbid  also  the  handling  on  tlie  Sal)- 
bath-day  of  objects  tliat  are  ".set  aside  "  ("  niuk/.eli  ") 
for  work  prohibited  on  that  day.  For  instance,  it  is 
forbidden  to  handle  money,  .stones,  boanls,  and  ob- 
jects not  regarded  as  vessels  (e.f/.,  a  candlestick  in 
which  candles  have  burned,  although  they  are  now 
ixtingiMshed,  or  a  purse  in  whieli  money  has  been 
held,  although  now  empty),  since  tliesc  objects  were 
"  set  aside  "  for  service  sueh  as  is  not  permitted  on  the 
Sabbath.  Vessels  or  other  objects  that  are  used  in 
w<n-k  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  may  not  be  han- 
dled unless  they  are  needed  for  an  action  that  may 
be  performed.  For  instance,  a  hammer  may  be 
liandled  if  it  is  needed  for  the  jnirpose  of  cracking 
nuts,  or  if  the  place  whereon  it  lies  is  needed ;  but  it 
may  not  be  handled  for  its  own  sake,  e.r/.,  to  pro- 
vide against  its  being  stolen  or  damaged.  It  is  also 
forbidden  to  handle  objects  tliat  came  into  their 
present  form  of  existence  on  the  Sabbath  ("nolad"), 
as  an  egg  laid,  fruit  that  fell  from  a  tree,  or  milk 
milked  by  a  non-Jew,  on  that  day  ("  Vad,"  I.e.  x.\v., 
.xxvi. ;  oVah  Hayyim.  308,  13). 

Hasing  their  action  on  the  Scriptural  passage,  "If 
thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from 
doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  lioly  day  .  .  .  and  shalt 
honor  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding 
thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words  " 
(Isa.  Iviii.  13),  the  Rabbis  forbid  conversation  about 
ordinary  matters  of  business;  also  unnecessary  ex- 


ertion, as  running,  for  any  purpose  not  connected 
with  worship  or  study.     Thus  a  man  is  forbidden 
to  examine  his   fields,  to  hire  work- 
Speaking     men,  to  walk  (even  less  tlian  the  for- 
on  Business  bidden   distance)  from  the  town  and 
Matters      wait  on  the  way  till  sunset  and  then 
Forbidden,    proceed  on  his  journey,  to  calculate, 
to  read  business  or  even  personal  let- 
ters, to  speak  of  profane  objects,  and  the  like.     It 
is,  however,  permitted  to  speak  or  calculate  about 
matters  pertaining  to  holj'  purp(jsesor  to  communal 
alTairs,  as  the  engaging  of  a  teacher  to  teach  one's 
child  religion  or  a  trade,  or  to  speculate  about  mat- 
ters of  congregational  concern  (Shab.  150a;  "Yad," 
I.e.  xxiv. ;  Orah  Hayyim,  30(i-307). 

With  regard  to  tiie  laws  relating  to  the  prohiliition 
of  the  transportation  of  objects  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  Sabbath,  the  Rabbis  distinguish 
several  kinds  of  premises,  e.r/.,  "reshut  ha-yahid," 
premises  belonging  to  an  individual,  measuring  at 
least  four  square  handbreadths(  "  tefahim ''),  and 
surrounded  by  a  fence  at  least  ten  handbreadths  in 
height;  "reshut  ha-rabbim."  public  premises,  as 
streets,  market-places,  or  thoroughfares,  measuring 
at  least  sixteen  cubits  in  width;  "karmelit,"  prem- 
ises that  can  be  cousidered  neither  as  public  nor  as 
private  property,  as  fields  that  are  not  enclosed, 
streams  that  are  at  least  ten  handbreadths  deep  and 
four  wide,  the  sides  and  corners  of  streets,  or  stands 
erected  in  front  of  stores  and  similar  places.  In  the 
reshut  ha-rabbim  and  in  the  karmelit  it  is  forbidden 
to  carry  an  object  a  distance  of  four  cubits.  In  the 
i-eshut  ha-yahid  transportation  is  jiermitted.  The 
main  prohibition  is  against  removing  an  object 
from  private  property  to  public  premises,  or  vice 
versa  ("Yad, 'W.p.  xiv.-xviii. ;  Orid.i  Hayyim,  3-15  et 
xcfj.),  the  ditticulties  attending  which  may  be  over- 
come by  the  institution  of  the  'Eiit'ii.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  transportation  of  objects  from  an  en- 
closed to  an  open  place  is  extended  also  to  the  carry- 
ing upon  one's  garments  of  objects  which  can  not  be 
regarded  as  ornaments  and  which  are  not  necessary 
for  one's  health.  An  animal  should  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  private  premises  with  anything  that  m.ay  be 
considered  as  a  burden  ("  Yad,"  I.e.  xix.,  .xx.  ;  Orah 
Hayyim,  301,  5). 

The  passage  "let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on 

the  seventh  day"  (Ex.  xvi.  29)  was  interpreted  by 

the  Rabbis  as  a  prohibition  against  going  beyond 

the   limits  ("tehum")  of  the  city  in 

Sabbath      which    one    resides.      However,    the 

Journey      limits  of  the  city  in  this  connection 

Limited,      were  regarded  as  being  2,000  cubits 

beyond    its    actual    limits.     Thus  it 

was  permitted  to  walk  within  the  city,  no  matter 

how  large,  and  without  the  city  2,000  cubits  on  each 

side,  but  not  farther  than  that  ("Yad,"i.^.  xxvii., 

xxviii. ;  Orah  Hayyim,  396  et  seq. ;  see  Jew.  Encyc. 

V.  204,  x.v.  'Erube  Tehumin). 

II.  From  the  expression  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy"  (Ex.  xx.  8),  the  Rabbis  in- 
ferred that  the  holinessof  the  Sabbath  should  be  an- 
nounced at  its  inception,  and  thus  instituted  the 
KiDDfSii  service,  to  be  recited  while  holding  a  cup 
of  wine.  From  the  passage  "and  call  the  Sabbath 
a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable  "(Isa.  Iviii. 
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13).  they  further  inferred  tliat  one  should  endeavor 
to  provide  for  the  Sabbatli  objefts  tiiat  delight  the 
soul  of  man,  and  to  honor  it  in  every  way.  It  is  an 
obligation  resting  upon  every  Israelile  to  eat  three 
meals  (according  to  some  four  meals;  see  Hidk.v) 
during  the  Sabbath-day  (Sliab.  117b).  For  tliese 
meals  the  best  food  tliatono  is  able  to  procure  should 
be  prepared  {ih.  118b).  Even  tlio.se  able  to  enjoy 
tlie  best  food  every  day  of  the  week  should  arrange 
for  some  change  in  tlie  Sabbath  meals,  if  it  be  only 
in  regard  to  the  liours  of  eating.  The 
Provisions  poor  also  should  endeavor  to  provide 
for  Letter   food    for   the   Sabbath    meals, 

Sabbath      even  if  it  be  only  an  additional  kind  of 
Joy.  vegetable.     One  is  warned,  however, 

against  going  to  too  great  an  expense 
in  providing  for  the  Sabbath:  especially  is  one 
warned  against  soliciting  charity  for  that  purpose. 
On  this  point  the  rabbinic  ma.\inv  is  "Make  thy 
Sabbath  an  oidinary  day  rather  than  render  thyself 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  other  men  "  (/A.  llSa). 
It  is  forbidden  to  eat  a  full  meal  on  Friday  after- 
noon, so  that  one  may  enjoy  one's  Sabbath-eve  meal 
witli  greater  relish  (see  Eve  ok  Hoi.id.vys).  Every 
Israelite,  even  thougli  he  may  have  many  servants, 
should  himself  engage  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  Sab- 
bath meal.  It  is  customary  to  have  two  loaves  of 
bread  (•'  barches  " ;  comp.  Jew.  Enctc.  ii.  52!l)  on  the 
table  at  each  of  the  meals,  symbolizing  tlie  double 
portion  of  manna  gathered  by  the  Israelites  on  Fri- 
day ill  the  wihlerness  ((7/.  llTb). 

Tlie  honoring  ("  kilibud  ")  of  the  Sabbath  consists 
in  wearing  tiner  garments  than  usual,  in  being 
bathed  and  shaven,  and  in  showing  reverence  for 
the  day  in  ever}'  manner  possible  {ib.  2.5b).  The 
lighting  of  special  lights  bj'  the  housewife  on  Sab- 
bath eve  (see  L.\mp,  S.\BB.\-rn),  the  spreading  of 
a  special  table-cloth,  the  use  of  special  dishes,  niaj' 
be  included  under  the  same  lieading  ("Yad,"  I.e. 
XXX.:  Oral.i  Hayyim,  242,  249,  250,  260,  262  et 
serj.). 

The  public  worship  on  tlie  Sabbath  has  many  char- 
acteristic features  peculiar  to  the  day.  Before  the 
reguhir  evening  prayers  on  Friday  night,  the  Sab- 
bath is  introduced  ("kabbalat  Sliabbat")  by  tlie 
chanting  of  Ps.  xcv.-xcix.  (the  Sepliardim  omit 
these)  and  xxix.,  "  Lekah  Dodi,"  and  Ps.  xcii.-xciii. 
Some  read  also  before  the  evening  service  tlie  Song 
of  Solomon,  selections  from  the  Zohar,  and  some 
cabalistic  poems.  The  service  proper  is  tlie  same 
as  on  week-days,  except  that  the  hist  blessing  before 
The  'Amidah  is  replaced  by  the  two  verses  Ex. 
xxxi.  16,  17.  Achangefrom  the  regular  form  is  made 
also  at  the  end  of  the  benediction  "Hashkibeuu  " 
(the  changes  made  by  tlie  Sephardim 
Sabbath  are  greater  than  those  made  by  tlie 
Ritual.  Ashkenziin).  Tlie  'Amidah  itself,  as 
well  as  the  'Amidalis  for  the  other 
services  of  the  Sabbath,  contains  only  seven  instead 
of  tlie  nineteen  blessings,  the  first  three  and  the  hist 
tliree  of  tlic  latter  being  retained,  while  tlie  middle 
thirteen  are  replaced  by  one  blessing  varying  in  con- 
tent in  tlie  different  services  of  tlie  day.  Kiddush 
is  recited  by  the  reader  after  the  'Amidah  so  that 
even  those  who  have  no  homes  may  liear  this  bless- 
ing.    In  many  synagogues  the  Mishnah  of  the  sec- 


ond chapter  of  the  treatise  Shabbat  Is  read  before 
Kiddush. 

In  the  morning  service  the  "Zemirot"  are  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  Ps.  xix.,  xxxiv..  xc.  xci., 
cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  xxxii.,  xcii.,  xciii.,  while  Ps.  c' 
read  on  week-days  at  tliis  point,  is  omitted  (.Sephar- 
dim read  Ps.  xix.,  xxxiii..  xxxiv.,  xc,  xci..  xcviii., 
cxxi.,  (-xxii.,  cxxiii..  cxxiv.,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  and 
then  ••  HarukShe-Aniar"  foMowed  by  Ps.  xcii..  xoiil). 
After  the  Song  of  Moses,  a  special  prayer,  "Xi.sh- 
mat,"  is  used :  and  in  the  "  Yo/er,"  the  first  part  ("  lla- 
Me'ir '■)  is  replaced  by  three  other  select  Ions  (••  Ha-Kol 
Yoduka,"  "El  Adon,"and  "  I^iEl  Asher  .Shabbat  "). 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Sabbath-morning 
service  is  tlie  Heading  from  the  L.\w.  Tlie  taking 
out  of  the  scroll  from  the  Ark  and  the  replacing  of  it 
are  usually  accompanied  by  the  chanting  of  various 
hymns  and  psalms.  After  the  scroll  is  replaced  the 
Mis.\F  prayer  is  recited. 

Sabbath  afternoon  is  usually  spent  by  pious  Jews 
in  the  study  of  various  sacred  subjects,  each  one 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  ability.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  sight  on  Sabbath  afternoons  to  see  the 
bet  ha-midrash  full  of  people,  some  reading  psalms, 
others  readhig  from  the  Scriptures  the  portion  of  the 
week  with  various  conimentaries,  others  studying 
the  haggadic  portions  of  the  Talmud,  and  others 
again  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  more  didiciilt 
portions  of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  codes.  These 
studies  are  pursued  by  the  people  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  each  group  having  its  leader  or  readir.  In 
some  synagogues  there  is  a  permanent  preacher 
("maggid  "),  who  delivers  a  homiletic  address  dur- 
ing the  afternoon :  in  more  modern  synagogues  the 
address  is  delivered  by  the  rabbi  during  the  morn- 
ing service  after  the  scroll  is  replaced  in  the  Ark. 

The  Mixn.Mi  service  begins  with  the  reading  of 
"Ashre"  (Ps.  cxlv.)  and  "I'ba  le-Ziyyon  GoY-l." 
after  which  the  first  section  of  the  next  week's  por- 
tion of  the  Law  is  read,  when  only  three  persons — a 
kolien,  a  Levite,  and  a  lay  Israelite — are  called  up 
to  pronounce'  the  lilessing.     After  the 
Sabbath-      Amidah  it  is  customary  to  read  one  of 
Afternoon    the  chapters  of  the  treatise  Abot  on 

Service.  suininer  Sabbaths  an<l  Ps.  civ.,  cxx.- 
cxxxiv.  on  winter  Sabbaths.  After 
!Minh:ih  the  last  of  the  three  prescribed  meals  ("slia- 
losh  seuddot")  is  partaken  of.  after  which  the  people 
again  assemble  in  the  synagogue  to  read  jisalms  in 
unison.  Ps.  cxix.  is  recited  at  dusk:  and  Ps.  cxiiv. 
and  Ixviii.  are  sung  just  before  tlie  evening  service. 

In  the  ]irayers  for  the  Sabbath-day  all  references 
to  sad  events  should  be  omitted.  It  is  forbidden  to 
fast  on  the  Sabbath,  even  for  a  part  of  the  da}'  (see 
F.vsrixG),  or  to  lament  or  to  supplicate  for  relief 
when  one  is  in  distress.  On  visiting  the  sick  on  the 
Sabbath  one  should  say.  "  It  is  Sabbath  ;  we  dare  not 
lament:  healing  will  soon  come:  celebrate  your  Sab- 
bath in  peace  "  (Shab.  I2a).  Similarly,  on  visiting 
mourners  one  should  say,  "It  is  Sabliath ;  we  dare 
not  console:  consolation  will  soon  come"  (Oral.i 
Hayyim,  287,  and  "Ture  Zahab  "  ndloc.).  Prayei-s 
for  the  dead  are  read  in  some  synagogues  before  (he 
scroll  is  replaced  in  the  Ark.  after  which  a  general 
prayer  for  the  soulsof  Jewish  martyrs  of  all  genera- 
tions ("ab  harahamim  ")  is  recited.     These  prayers 
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should  be  omitted  when  there  is  present  in  the  syn- 
agogue !i  bridegroom  or  the  father  of  a  child  that  is 
to  be  circumcised  on  that  day,  or  when  the  day  of 
the  approaching  new  moon  is  proclaimed,  or  on  any 
other  joyous  occasion  (Orah  Hayyira,  284,  7,  Isser- 
les'  gloss). 

The  observance  of  tlie  Sabbath  in  all  its  details  is 
highly  extolled  in  tlie  rabbinic  haggadah.  If  all 
Israel  observes  two  Sabbaths  (or  even  one  Sabbath ; 
Lev.  R.  iii.  1)  in  all  their  details,  it  will  imme- 
diately be  redeemed  from  e.xile  (Shab.  118b).     The 

Sabbath  is  a  costly  present  given  by 

Exaltation  God  to  Israel  (ib.  10b).     The  pleasures 

of  the       of  the  Sabbath  are  one-si.xtieth  of  the 

Sabbath,     delights  of  the  world  to  come  (Ber. 

57b).  He  who  honors  the  Sabbath 
with  the  preparation  of  delightful  things  will  re- 
ceive all  that  his  heart  desires:  his  portion  will  be 
limitless,  and  his  sins  will  be  forgiven.  He  who 
eats  the  three  prescribed  meals  on  the  Sabbath  will 
be  saved  from  the  troubles  of  the  Messianic  age, 
from  the  judgment  of  Gehenna,  and  from  the  wars 
of  Gog  and  JIagog  (Shab.  118a,  b).  Had  the  Israel- 
ites ob-served  the  first  Sabbath  in  all  its  details, 
no  nation  or  tongue  could  have  prevailed  against 
them  (i/).;  comp.  ib.  87b;  Tos.  to  Shab,  s.i:  "Kash- 
er").  Maimonides  concludes  the  chapters  on  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  in  his  code  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

"The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  prohibition  against 
idolatry  are  each  equal  in  importance  to  all  the  other  laws  of 
the  Torali  [oomp.  Hul.  .'la].  .  .  .  The  Sabbath  is  also  a  sign  be- 
tween the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  I  and  us  forever.  There- 
fore while  he  who  transgresses  all  the  other  laws  of  the  Torah 
is  regarded  merely  as  one  of  the  wicked  ones  of  Israel,  he  who 
publicly  desecrates  the  Sabbath  is  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
tlie  idolater.  .  .  .  Thus  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  '  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  doetb  this,  and  the  son  of  man  that  layeth  hold  on  it; 
that  Ijeepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his 
hand  from  doing  any  evil'  [Isa.  Ivi.  2].  Tradition  plainly  de- 
clares that  the  reward  of  him  who  obsen'es  the  Sabbath  in  all 
Its  details  will  be  greater  in  this  world  than  in  the  world  to 
come,  as  it  is  written,  •  Then  shall  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord ;  and  I  will  cau.se  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  teed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father;  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  It '"  (ift.  Iviii.  U ;  "  Yad," 
I.e.  XXX.  15;  comp.  Maimonides,  "  Moreh,"  ii.  31). 

E.  c.  J.  II.  G. 

SABBATH  LEAVES.     See  Periodicals. 

SABBATH  LIGHTS.     See  L.tiip,  Sabbath. 

SABBATH-SCHOOLS  (termed  also  Sunday- 
Schools  and  Religious  Schools):  Among  the 
.Jews  llie  Sabbath-sthoul  or  cougiegational  religious 
school  is  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  True, 
in  iiast  times  every  .Jewish  community  of  any  size 
had  its  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  young;  but 
this  was  a  day-school  where  the  children  received  all 
their  instruction.  Moreover,  this  school,  or  "  heder  " 
as  it  was  called,  was  a  private  enterprise  of  the 
"  melammed  "  or  teacher,  and  was  not  a  school  insti- 
tuted and  supported  as  such  by  the  congregation. 
The  distinction  between  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion which  became  current  in  .Jewry  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  hardly  known  before  the  Men- 
delssohnian  period.  The  only  instruction  that  the 
Jewish  child  had  received  was  in  the  Hebrew  dis- 
ciplines, Bible,  Mishnah,  Talmud,  and  the  like. 
The  closing  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  wit- 


nessed the  establishment  in  Germany  of  schools  for 
.Jewish  children  in  wliich  secular  subjects  were 
taught  in  addition  to  the  Hebrew  branches.  The 
first  of  these  schools  in  point  of  time  was  the  Frei- 
scliule  founded  in  Berlin  in  1778  by  David  Fried- 
lander  and  others.  Similar  schools  were  opened 
during  the  next  few  decades  in  Breslau,  Seesen. 
Dessau,  Wolfenbilltel.  Fiankfort,  Cassel,  and  Ham- 
burg, and  gradually  throughout  Germany  and  other 
Pluropean  countries  in  which  the  Jews  were  being 
emancipated  from  medieval  conditions.  See  Edu- 
cation*; Pedagogics. 

The  absolute  separation  of  secular  and  religious 
education  through  the  medium  of  distinct  schools 
was  first  achieved  in  the  United  States.     This  was 
due  without  doubt  to  the  national    policy  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.     The 
In  the        public-school  sy.stem,  altogether  sec- 
United       ular  in  its  nature,  was  one  of  the  re- 
States,       suits  of  this  policy.     If  religious  in- 
struction was  to  be  given  at  all  to  the 
children  of  various  denominations  it  had  to  be  im- 
parted in  separate  religious  schools  organized  and 
supported  by  these  denominations.    In  the  few  cities 
of  the  United  States  that  contained  Jewish  congre- 
gations before  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  children   received  Hebrew  instruction 
either  in  a  heder  or  from  private  teachers  at  home, 
but  the  methods  of   the  heder  were  too  much  at 
variance  with  the  American  spirit  to  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time  after  the  Jewish  child  had 
become  tlioroughly  imbued  with  that  spirit. 

The  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  ma_v 
be  regarded  as  the  dividing-line  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religious  educational  methods  in  the  United 
States,  as  obtaining  in  the  heder,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  Sabbath-school  on  the  other,  because  it 
was  in  the  year  1838  that  the  first  Sunday-school 
for  Jewish  children  was  established.  This  school 
was  founded  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  Rebecca 
Gratz  with  the  assistance  of  some  ladies  of  the  Mik- 
veh  Israel  congregation.  The  school  was  intended 
for  any  Jewish  child  of  the  city  that  desired  to  at- 
tend, and  was  not  therefore,  strictly  spe;iking,  a 
congregational  school ;  it  was  a  free  religious  .school, 
and  was  conducted  along  the  lines  of  Christian  Sun- 
day-schools. In  the  same  year  the  Beth  Elohim 
congregation  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  organized  a  Sun- 
day-school; and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  in- 
stitution was  opened  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Congre- 
gation Beth  Shalome.  A  number  of  ladies  of  the 
B'ue  Israel  congregation  instituted  another  such 
school  in  Cincinnati  in  1842. 

At  that  time  there  were  not  twenty  congregations 
in  the  country;  but  soon  afterward  a  remarkable 
congregational  activity  began  which  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  New  congregations  were  formed 
constantly,  and  these  almost  invariably  made  provi- 
sion for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  in 
their  Sabbath-schools.  At  present  this  is  so  gener- 
ally the  case  that  the  exception  thereto  proves  the 
rule.  The  sessions  of  these  schools  are  usually  held 
on  Sunday  mornings,  in  some  instances  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  moinings,  in  a  few  cases  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  exceptionally  on  some  week-day 
afternoon.     The  subjects   taught  are  Biblical  and 
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post-Biblical  Jewish  history,  religious  and  ethical 

lessons,  and  Hebixnv,  the  last-named  subject  being 

optional  in  some  schools,  while  in  a 
Subjects  very  few  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  Tlie 
Taught.      rabbi  is  generally  superintendent  of  the 

school;  and  in  small  communities  that 
have  no  rabbi  this  otflce  is  tilled  by  some  interested 
layman  or  woman.  There  are  usually  five  graded 
classes,  the  age  of  admission  being  lixed  at  eight 
years,  although  some  schools  have  introduced  re- 
cently a  kindergarten  class  for  younger  children. 
The  pupils  attend  the  school  until  they  are  con- 
firmed; and  many  schools  have  post-confirmation 
classes  composed  of  tho.se  who  have  been  confirmed 
and  who  return  to  the  school  for  further  instruction 
in  religion  and  in  Jewish  history. 

There  is  as  yet  neither  unity  nor  uniformitv 
among  the  Jewish  religious  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Eacli  school  is  autonomous.  In  order  to 
promote  a  sentiment  of  union  the  Hebkew  Sae- 
BATn-ScHOOL  Union  of  America  was  organized  in 
1886.  At  its  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  .Jan..  190.5, 
the  union  resolved  to  merge  with  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  and  the  religious 
educational  work.will  henceforward  be  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  congregational  union 
through  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Religious  Education.  The  .Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society  devotes  a  number  of  sessions  of  its  summer 
assembly  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  re- 
ligious education  ;  and  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  a  standing  committee  on  Sabbath  -  schools. 
The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  gives  a 
place  in  its  programs  to  papers  treating  of  religious 
pedagogics;  and  several  years  ago  a  committee  of 
the  conference  prepaied  a  curriculum  for  Jewish 
Sabbath-schools.  In  quite  a  number  of  towns  where 
the  Jewish  communities  are  not  large  enough  to  form 
congregations,  religious  schools  have  been  organized, 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath- 
School  Union.  This  body  has  attempted  to  gather 
the  statistics  of  the  schools  of  the  country ;  but  the 
returns  to  date  are  far  from  complete.  It  is,  how- 
ever, safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  city  or  town  in  the 
country  that  contains  a  congregation  where  provi- 
sion is  not  made  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
young. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  first  congregational  re- 
ligious school  ("Religionsschule")  in  Germany  was 
that  establislK'd  bj'  the  Berlin  Reform  congre.gation 
in  1847,  although  religious  classes  had  previously 
been  conducted  by  Ludwig  Philippsou  (in  Jlagde- 
burg),  Abraham  Geiger  (in  Breslau),  and  others. 
The  subjects  taught  were  Bible,  history,  and  religion. 
Since  then  the  religious  school  has  become  an  adjunct 

of  ail  congregations  in  the  larger  com- 
In  Europe,    munities  of  Prussia;   and  it  is  in  the 

strictest  sense  a  congregational  school. 
The  government  exercises  no  manner  of  supervision 
over  or  interference  with  the  management  of  these 
schools.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Saxony.  In  the 
other  large  German  states— Baden.  Bavaria,  and 
Wilrttemberg— there  are  no  seixirale  Jewish  re- 
ligious schools,  moral  instruction  being  imparted  to 
Jewish  children  in  the  public  scliools  by  the  rabbi  or 
the  Jewish  teacher  at  certain  houre  set  apart  in  the 


curriculum  for  this  instruction.  The  sjuiie  liolds  true 
of  Austria.  In  France  a  similar  course  is  pursued 
in  the  lyeees  or  secondary  schools;  the  children  in 
the  confirmation  classes,  however,  are  twice  a  week 
instructed  in  the  synagogues  by  the  rabbis. 

Up  to  the  year  1870  the  Jewish  cliildri'n  of  r.,on- 
don  received  Hebrew  instruction  either  privately 
or  in  the  so-called  voluntary  schools,  i.e..  Jewish 
day-schools  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  both 
secular  and  religious  subjects.  The  Jewish  cliildreu, 
however,  who  attended  the  board-schools  were  un- 
provided with  instruction  in  religious  matters.  To 
remedy  this  defect  the  Jewi.sh  A.ssoeiatlon  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Religious  Knowledge  (now  the  Jewish 
Religious  Education  Board)  established  classes  in  He- 
brew and  religious  knowledge  at  the  hoard-school  in 
Old  Castle  street.  Whitecliapel.  Since  then  this  or- 
ganization has  extended  its  activity,  and  has  estab- 
lished similar  clas.ses  in  various  board-schools  in  tlie 
metropolis.  Different  congregations,  too,  have  re- 
ligious classes  corresponding  to  the  Sabbath-schools 
in  the  United  States. 

In  one  form  or  another,  then,  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  child  of  to-day  is  provided  for 
either  through  the  medium  of  separate  religious 
schools  maintained  by  congregations,  as  is  the  case 
altogether  in  the  United  States  and  i)artly  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Fiance,  or  by  means  of  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  public  schools  at  stated  hours  by 
rabbis  or  Jewish  teachers,  as  in  Austria  and  partly 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France.  It  may  he 
stated  that  the  term  "Sabbath-school,"  which  has 
been  the  designation  mostly  employed  in  the  United 
States,  has  fallen  into  disfavor,  and  that  many  re- 
ligious educators  advocate  the  use  of  the  term  "re- 
ligious school  "  in  its  place. 

J.  D.  P. 

SABBATH  AND  SUNDAY  :  A  brief  consid- 
eration is  desirable  as  to  why  and  when  the  keeping 
of  the  seventh  da.v  as  the  Sabbath  ceased  among 
Christian  churches.  That  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
kept  the  seventh  day.  and  without  vital  departures 
from  Pharisaic  usages,  is  indisputable.  The  tiuestion 
of  Sabbalh  observance  first  became 
Early  acute  under  Paul,  with  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  non- Jewish  Christian  communities. 
Practise.  The  Petrine.  or  Jud;eo-Christian,  party 
insisted  on  rigid  adherence  t<i  the  Jew- 
ish law.  It  scorned  the  looser  practises  of  the 
converts  from  without  Israel.  To  this  Col.  ii.  16  el 
.ifij.  has  reference;  Paul  protests  against  judging 
the  piety  of  the  neophytes  "in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  a  feast-day  ...  or  a  Sabbath-day  " 
( R.  v.).  He  protests  with  greater  bitterness  in  Gal. 
iv.  9-11,  where  observance  of  days  is  denounced  as 
a  return  to  the  "  weak  anil  beggarly  elements."  In 
Rom.  xiv.  .5  et  seq.  it  is  assumed  that  whether  one 
day  or  another  is  distinguished,  or  whether  all  are 
regarded  as  equally  sacred,  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence: every  man  must  decide  for  himself.  Thus 
while  the  Petrine  partizans  continued  to  assemble 
for  worship  on  the  Salibath  (Acts  ii.  1.  iii.  1.  et  al.). 
in  non-Jewish  Christian  circles  the  fii'st  day  of 
the  week  came  to  be  marked  by  longer  worship 
than  usual  and  by  collections  of  gifts  (I  Cor.  xvi. 
2;    comp.    Acts   xx.    7).     The   name    Kvpiwt^  /i/iipa 
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(=  ••  Lords  (lay  ")  first  occurs  in  Rev.  i.  10,  where  it 
limy  iiieiin  the  ilay  of  jiuigment  {see  Day  ok  the 
LoilD);  itisucxt  founil  in  Ignatius,  "Ail  Magncsi- 
anos"  (§  9).  Pliny  testifies  to  tlie  fact  tliat  tlie 
Christians  assembled  on  "a  fixed  day"  ("stato  die"; 
"Epistohe,"  X.  9()). 

The  author  of  the  "Epistle  of  Rarnabas"  a<l- 
duces  the  occurrence  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  first 
day  as  tiie  reason  for  the  observance  of  this  "true 
day  "  (XV.).  In  tlie  meantime  the  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man authorities  had  become  intermittently  hostile  to 
the  Jews;  and  after  the  rebellion  under  Hadrian  it 
became  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  such  as 
were  not  Jews  to  avoid  exposing  themselves  to  sus- 
picion (Huidekoper,  "Judaism  at  Rome  ").  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the  most  notice- 
able indications  of  Judaism.  Hence,  while  in  the  first 
Christian  century  more  or  less  regard  and  tolerance 
for  the  Jewish  day  were  shown  in  Rome,  even  by 
non-Jewish  Christians,  in  the  second  century  the  con- 
trary became  the  rule  (Justin  Martyr,  "Dial,  cum 
Tryph."  ii.,  i;  28).  In  the  East,  how- 
Two  Sab-  ever,  less  opposition  was  shown  to 
baths  Kept  Jewish    institutions.      Saturday   and 

in  the       Sunday  both  were  celebrated  by  "ab- 

Second  staining  from  fasting  and  by  standing 
Century,  while  praying  "  (Rheinwald.  "  Archa- 
ologie,"  §  62).  In  the  West,  especially 
where  Roman  infiuence  dominated,  Saturday  was 
turned  into  a  fast-ilay  (Huidekoper.  ih.  pji.  3-13-344). 
The  name  "Sunday"  is  u.sed  for  the  first  time  by 
Justin  .Martyr  ("'  Apologies,"  i.  67)  in  accommodation 
to  a  Roman  uomcnclature,  but  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  that  the  light  was  created  on  the  first 
day  (noticed  also  in  the  Midrash;  Gen.  R.  iii.  :  "ten 
crowns  adorned  the  first  day  ")  and  that  the  "  light 
of  the  world  "  rose  from  the  night  of  the  grave  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  Christians,  accord- 
ingly, were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  charge  of  worshiping  the  sun  (Tertullian,  "  Apo- 
logetieus,"  xvi.).  The  celebration  of  two  days  (by 
the  Judseo-ChristiansV)  is  attested  by  Eusebius 
("  Hi.st.  Eccl."  iii.  37)  and  by  the  "  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions," which  advise  the  keeping  of  Saturday  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Creation,  and  of  Sunday,  the  Lord's 
day,  in  memory  of  the  Resurrection  (ii.  ')9). 

Originally,  then,  Sunday  and  Sabbath  were  kept 
sharply  distinct.  But,  like  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
Sunday  was  deemed  not  merely  a  holiday,  but  a 
holy  day,  and  hence  fasting  thereon  was  interdicted 
(Tertulfian,  "  De  Corona  Militis,"  §  3).  Ease  of 
mind  (nipiioaii'i/.  which  corresponds  to  "  nal.iat  ruah  " ; 
"  Epistle  of  Rarnabas,"  ?.<•.)  was  the  proper  condition 
for  the  day.  One  should  not  kneel  at  prayer  (Ire- 
na:us,  "  Fragm.  de  Paschate  " ;  "Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions," I.e.):  the  stan<ling  posture,  being  at  first  a 
protest  against  mourning  and  ascetic  rites  (such  as 
were  forbidden  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath),  came  to  be 
explained  as  suggestive  of  the  Ri'surrection.  Tertul- 
lian would  have  all  work  cease  on  Sunday  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  proper  mental  condition,  preoccupation 
and  worry  being  incompatible  with  joy  ("De  Ora- 
tione,"  xxiii.). 

Down  to  the  sixth  centurv  the  solicitude  of  the 
Church  authorities  was  to  prevent  what  they  called 
the  "  Judaizing  "  of  the  Sunday  by  the  rigorous  prohi- 


bition of  riding,  cooking,  etc.    Even  Constantine  the 
Great,  when  he  enacted  the  first  Sunday  law  in  321, 
did  not  refer  to  Old  Testament  in  junc- 
First  Sun-    tions,  but  wished  to  have  the  day  dis- 
day  Law,    tinguishe<l  and  kept  sacred  merely  as 
321.  the  "Sun'sday."    This  first  decree  was 

supplemented  by  orders  concerning 
military  exercise,  but  in  general  it  affected  only  the 
courts  and  the  markets  (Kusebius,  "  De  Vita  Con- 
stantini,"  iv.  18-20,  (luoted  in  llerzog-Plitt.  "  Real- 
Encyc."  xiv.  429).  Still,  such  decrees  virtually 
sanctioned  the  recognition  of  Sunday  as  the  .sole  day 
of  rest,  the  "Sabliath,"  and  thus  consummated  the 
tendency  that  had  been  developing  in  the  Christian 
Church  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  substitute  the 
day  of  Jesus'  resurrection  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 
In  thiswa}' Sunday  was  given  an  antijewi.sh  signifi- 
cance in  accordance  with  Paul's  contention  that  the 
Resurrection  abrogated  completely  the  old  dispensa- 
tion and  the  Law. 

This  aspect  of  Sunday  has  been  emphasized,  and 
with  considerable  force,  in  the  discussions  more  or 
less  continuously  provoked  in  modern  Jewry  by 
the  increasing  neglect  of  Sabbath  observance  in 
the  countries  where  the  keeping  of  Sunday  is  so 
strongly  established  in  industrial  and  social  custom 
that  the  Jew  has  been  practically  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  general  usage.  A  few  leaders  (Holdheim, 
Samuel  Ilirsch)  proposed  to  apply  to  this  problem 
the  principles  of  Reform  followed  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  other  religious  practises  to  changed  con- 
ditions. It  is  recognized  that  the  Sabbath  as  the 
symbol  of  the  full  content  of  Judaism  is  a  funda- 
mental institution:  but  the  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  astronomy  discredits  the  assumption  of 
a  universal  cosmic  seventh  day  (comp.  Judah  ha- 
Levi,  "Cuzari,"  ii.  20);  and  the  notion  of  God's 
"resting"  on  a  certain  day  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  which  are  determined  by  terrestrial  phenom- 
ena, is  regarded  as  tinged  with  mythology.  Six 
days  of  labor  are  prescribed  as  clearly  in  the  Sab- 
bath law  as  is  one  day  of  rest;  both  must  be  relig- 
iously observed,  which  is  impossible 
Jewish  under  prevailing  conditions.  Further- 
Attitude  more,  the  phraseology  of  the  com- 
Toward  mandment  does  not  fix  the  six  days 
Sunday.  (the  definite  article  is  not  prefixed  to 
D'D'):  the  definite  article  before  "sev- 
enth "  implies  merely  that  the  day  referred  to  is  that 
following  any  group  of  six  consecutive  days;  the 
phrase  "  the  seventh  day  "  is  found  also  in  the  Pessah 
law  (Deut.  xvi.  8),  where  it  is  evident  that  no  fixed 
day  of  the  week  is  intended. 

Xo  obligation  should  be  imjiosed  that  is  impossi- 
ble of  fulfilment  to  the  majority  (B.  B.  60b;  Mai- 
monides,  "Yad,"  Mamrim,  ii.  o).  To  the  Sabbath 
may  be  applied  Ps.  cxix.  126,  in  the  sense  often 
given  it  (I5er.  ix.  5;  Yer.  Ber.  vii.  17;  Git.  60a),  for 
now  the  Sabbath  is  "remembered,"  not  "observed," 
just  as  Pesik.  R.  23  asserts  is  the  case  with  non- 
Jews.  The  only  consideration  to  be  weighed  is  the 
unity  of  Israel.  If  all  or  most  Jews  were  to  observe 
Sabbath  on  the  so-called  first  day  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  observed,  namely,  by  abstention 
from  work,  the  difliculty  would  be  met  without 
loss  to  true  religion.     This  in  substance  is  the  con- 
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tention  of  Samuel  Hirscli  and  others.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  argument,  it  has  had  no 
practical  result.  Supplementary  Sunday  services 
have  been  introduced  in  some  congregations,  but 
the  facts  that  Sunday  has  an  anti-Jewish  implica- 
tion and  that  in  the  past  many  allowed  themselves 
to  be  martyred  for  the  honor  of  the  Sabbath  liave 
never  failed  to  arouse  both  the  indifferent  and  the 
zealous. 

■I-  K.  a.   II. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  AND  JUBILEE: 
Tlie  septennate  or  seventh  year,  durins  wliich  the 
land  is  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth year  after  seven  Sabbatical  cycles.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  Hebrew  term  "yobel"  refers  to  the 
blast  of  the  shofar  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  an- 
nouncing the  jubilee  year  (comp.  D'^3Vn  n1■|a1t^'  = 
"trumpets of  rams'  horns";  Josh.  vi.  4),  thoui^h  Ibn 
Ezra  thinks  it  signifies  the  transfer  of  properties 
(comp.  ^3V ;  Isa.  xviii.  7).  So  important  was  the  law 
regarding  the  jubilee  that,  like  the  Decalogue,  it  was 
■ascribed  to  the  legislation  on  Jlount  Sinai  (Lev.  x.w. 
1).  It  was  to  come  into  force  after  the  Israelites 
should  be  in  possession  of  Palestine:  '■  When  ye  come 
into  the  land  which  I  give  you"  (ib.).  The  law  pro- 
vides that  one  may  cidtivate  his  field  and  vineyard  six 
years  but  "in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  ...  a  Sab- 
bath for  the  Lord,"  during  which  one 
Biblical  shall  neither  sow  nor  reap  as  hitherto 
In-  for  his  private  gain,  but  all  members 

junctions,    of  thecommunity— theowner,  hisserv- 
ants,  and   strangers — as   well  as  do- 
mestic   and  wild  animals,  shall  share  in  consuming 
tlie  natural  or  spontaneous  yield  of  the  soil. 

The  fiftieth  j-ear.  i.e..  that  following  the  last  year 
of  seven  Sabbatical  cycles,  is  the  jubilee;  during  it 
the  land  regulations  of  the  Sabbatical  year  are  to  be 
observed,  as  is  also  the  commandment  "ye  shall  re- 
turn every  man  unto  his  possession"  (i/j.  verse  10), 
indicating  the  compulsory  restoration  of  hereditary 
properties  (except  houses  of  laj'meu  located  in  walled 
cities)  to  the  original  owners  or  their  legal  heirs,  and 
the  emancipation  of  all  Hebrew  servants  whose  term 
of  six  years  is  unexpired  or  who  refuse  to  leave 
their  masters  when  such  term  of  service  has  expired 
(Gen.  xviii.  6;  'Ar.  33b:  see  Josephus,  "  Ant."  vi. 
8,  §  3S). 

The  regulations  of  the  Sabbatical  year  include 
also  the  annulment  of  all  monetary  obligations  be- 
tween Israelites,  the  creditor  being  legally  barred 
from  making  any  attempt  to  collect  his  debt  (Dcut. 
XV.  1  (i  seg.).  The  law  for  the  jubilee  year  has  not 
this  provision. 

Technically  the  Talmud  distinguishes  the  Sabbat- 
ical year  for  the  release  or  quitclaim  of  loans  as 
"slicnu'ttah,"  more  distinctly  ".sliemitfat   kcsiifim" 
(money-release),  in  contradistinction   to  "shebi'it" 
(seventh)    or   "shemittat    karka'ot"   (land-release). 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  loans  are  not 
I      annulled   before  the   expiration  (="the  end")   of 
'      every  seven  years,  as  the  Mosaic  law  {ib.)  provides, 
whereas  the   land-release,  the  shemittat  karka'ot, 
begins  with  the  seventh  year.     The  general  term 
for  the   Sabbatical  cycle  is  "  shabua' "  =  "  septen- 
nate "  (Sanh.  V.  1). 
Several  reasons  are  advanced  for  these  laws:  (1) 


In  the  Cabala  the  number  seven  isa  symbolicdivision 
of  time,  and  is  sacred  to  God.  The  week  of  ( Ycation 
consisted  of  .seven  days,  the  last  being  the  Sabbath. 
The  Feast  of  Weeks  is  so  called  becaus<;  it  occurs 
seven  weeks  after  Pas.sover,  the  fiftieth 

Reasons  day  being  Pentecost.  These  days  are 
for  Observ-  parallel  to  the  years  of  shemittali  and 
ance.  yobel.  The  duration  of  the  worid  is 
7.000 years,  the  seven  thousandth  vear 
being  the  millennium,  the  Great  Sabbath  of' the 
Lord  (Sanh.  9Ta).  (2)  The  physico-cconomic  and 
socialistic  theories  are  that  rest  from  labor  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  both  for  animal  and  for  vegetable 
life:  thatcontimious  cultivation  will  eventually  ruin 
the  land.  The  law  of  the  Sabbatical  year  acts  al.so  as 
a  statute  of  linu'tation  or  a  bankruptcy  law  for  tlie 
poor  debtor,  in  di.sciiarging  his  liability  "for  debts  con- 
tracted, and  in  enabling  him  tostart  life  anew  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  neighbor,  without  the  fear 
that  his  future  earnings  will  lie  seized  by  his  former 
creditors.  The  jubilee  year  was  the  year  of  libera- 
tion of  servants  whose  poverty  had  forced  them 
into  employment  by  others.  Similarly  all  property 
alienated  for  a  money  consideiarion  to  relieve  pov- 
erty, was  to  be  returned  to  the  original  owners 
without  restoration  of  the  amount  which  had  been 
advanced. 

(3)  The  rabbinical  view,  however,  is  that  these 
laws  were  made  to  promote  the  idea  of  theocracy : 
that  one  year  in  seven  might  be  devoted  "to  the 
Lord,"  as  the  weekly  Sal)balh  is  devoted  to  rest 
from  manual  labor  and  to  the  study  of  the  Law.  The 
jubilee  was  instituted  ])rimanly  to  keep  intact  the 
original  allotment  of  the  Holy  Land  among  the 
tribes,  and  to  discountenance  the  idea  of  servitude  to 
men.  ''For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are  serv- 
ants; they  are  my  servants  "(Lev.  xxv..5.5);  and  they 
shall  not  be  servants  to  servants,  as  God's  bond  lias 
the  priority  (Sifra.  Behar  Sinai,  vii.  1).  That  the 
main  ol)ject  was  to  keej)  intact  each  tribe's  inher- 
itance is  evident  from  the  fact  that  shemittali  and 
yobel  were  not  inaugurated  before  the  Holy  Lanil  had 
been  conquered  and  apportioned  among  the  tribes 
and  their  families.  The  first  shemittali  year  is  said 
to  have  occurred  t  wenty-one  years  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  the  first  yobel  thirty- 
three  years  later  (///.  i.  3).  The  jubilee  was  proclaimed 
■'throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof  ";  only  when  all  the  tribes  were  in  posses-sion 
of  Palestine  was  the  juliilee  observed,  but  not  after 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseb  had  been  exiled  (;/<.  ii.  3):  nor  was  it  ob- 
served during  the  existence  of  the  Second  Temple, 
when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  had  been 
assimilated  (Slieb.  x.  2;  'Ar.  3'2b).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Samaria  by  Sliahnaneser  the  jubilee  was 
observed  nominally  in  the  expectation  of  the  return 
of  the  tribes — according  to  some  authorities,  Jere- 
miah brought  them  back  (ib.  33a) — and  till  the  final 
exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Talmud  as 
to  whether  the  jubilee  year  was  included  in  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  forty  nine  years  of  the  seven  cycles. 
The  majority  of  rabbis  Imld  that  the  jubilee  year 
was  an  intercalation,  and  followed  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year,  making  two  fallow  years  in  succession. 
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After  both  bad  passed,  the  next  cycle  began.     Tlicy 
adduce    this  theory   from  tlic  plain  words  of  the 

Law   to  "hallow   the   fiftieth   year," 

Fifty-        and  also  from  the  assurance  of  God's 

and  Forty-  promise  of  a  yield  in  the  sixth  year 

nine-         sullicient  for  mainlenance  duiing  the 

Year  Cy-     following  three  years,  "  until  the  ninth 

cles.  year,  until  her  fruits  come  in"  (Lev. 

XXV.  22),  which,  they  say,  refers  to 
the  jubilee  year.  Judah  ha-Nasi.  however,  con- 
tends that  the  jubilee  year  was  identical  with  the 
seventh  Sabbatical  year(H.  II.  9a;  Git.  30a;  comp. 
Rashi  ikI  Inc.).  TIk^  opinion  of  the  Geonim  and  of 
later  authorities  generally  prevails,  that  the  jubilee, 
when  in  force  during  the  period  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple, was  intercalated,  but  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple,  when  the  jubilee  was  observed  only 
"nominally."  it  coincided  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year.  In  post-exilic  times  the  jubilee  was 
entirely  ignored,  though  the  .strict  observance  of  the 
shemittah  was  steadily  insisted  \ipon.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  according  to  a  rabbinical  enactment 
(Tos.  to  Git.  3(ia,  «.  c.  "15i/,eman").  as  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  according  to  R.  .ludah,  shemittah  is  dependent 
on  the  jubilee  and  ceases  to  exist  when  there  is  no 
jubilee  (Git.  I.r.  and  Hashi  iid  loc). 

That  the  Sabbatical  year  was  observed  during  the 
existence  of  the  Second  Temple  is  evident  from  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  vi.  51,  55).  The 
Jlishnah  includes  in  the  exannnalion  of  witnesses 
questions  as  to  dates,  in  giving  which  there  must 
be  specified  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  year,  month. 
week,  day,  and  hour  (Sanh.  v.  1). 

The  area  of  tlu^  Holy  Land  over  which  the  she- 
mittah was  in  force  included  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Templeall  the  possessiousof  the  Egyptian  emigrants 
(" 'Ole  Mizrayim  "),  which  territory  extended  south 
to  Gaza,  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  north  to  the 
Lebanon    Mountains.      Amnion    and    Moab   in   the 

southeast     were     excluded.     In    the 

Palestinian  period  of  the  Second  Temple  the  area 

Area  of      of  the  Habylon  emigrants  (" 'Ole  Ba- 

Shemit^ah.   bel "),  headed  by  Ezra,  was  restricted 

to  the  territory  west  of  the  .Jordan 
and  northward  as  far  as  Acre  (Acco).  The  Kubbis 
extended  the  shemittah  to  Syria,  in  order  not  to 
tempt  settlers  of  the  Holy  Land  to  emigrate  thither 
(Yad.  iv.  3).  The  area  of  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  .ludea.  Galilee,  and  the  transjordan 
districts,  where  shemittah  existed  in  more  or  less 
rigorous  observance  (.see  Sheb.  ix.  and  Yer.  ad  lor.).' 
The  duration  of  the  shemittah  year  was  from  au- 
tumn to  aiUumn,  begimiing  with  New-Year's  Day  ; 
but  as  a  precaution  against  any  infringement  of  tlie 
Law,  the  Rabbis  extended  the  time  and  prohibited 
sowing  and  planting  thirty  days  before  Rosh  ha- 
Shanah.  Still  lat<'r  they  prohibited  the  sowing  of 
grain  from  Passover,  and  the  planting  of  trees  from 
Pentecost  pieceding  the  shemittah  year,  in  order  not 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  fruits  bearing  in  that 
year  (Sheb.  i.  1,  ii.  1).  The  extension  of  the  time  is 
known  as  "'ereb  shebi'it"  (=  "preceding  the  sev- 
enth"). The  penalty  for  non-observance  of  the 
shemittah  year  is  exile;  for  eating  the  fruits  of  the 
seventh  year  (i.e.,  of  the  sixth  year's  growth), 
pestilence  (Abot  v.  11,  12). 


The  rabbinical  enactment  extended  the  shemittat 
kesalimor  money-release  to  countries  other  than  the 
Holy  Land,  but  confined  the  shemittat  karka'ot  oi- 
lancl-relea.se  to  Palestine  within  Ezra's  boundary- 
lines  of  occupation  during  the  jieriod  of  the  Second 
Temple.  The  money-release  was  obviously  inde 
pendent  of  the  Holy  Land  and  was  intended  to  free 
from  his  debts  the  poor  in  every  land,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.  On  the  other 
Rabbinical  liand,  this  bankruptcy  law  checked  all 
Ex-  business  enter|irises  which  the  Jew.s 

tensions;     were  engaged  in  after  they  had  large- 
Bank-        ly   abandoned   agricultural    pursuits. 

ruptcy.  llillel  the  Elder  then  amended  the  law 
by  bis  institution  of  the  Pnosnui.,  In 
addition  to  this  subterfuge,  there  are  various  ex- 
ceptions which  exclude  the  following  debts  from 
the  operation  of  shemittah :  wages,  merchandi.se 
on  credit,  loans  on  pledges,  a  not(!  guaranteed  by 
mortgage,  one  turned  over  to  the  bet  din  for  col- 
lection (according  to  the  theory  of  the  prosbul), 
and  one  which  stipulates  that  the  debtor  waives 
the  shemittah  defense  as  regards  this  particular  note 
(but  he  can  not  waive  the  law  in  general ;  Sheb.  xi.  ; 
Yer.  fid  loc. ;  Git.  36a.  b,  STa). 

The  shemittat  kesafim  was  undoulitedly  intended 
for  the  poor  debtor,  though  the  rich  man  also  might 
take  advantage  of  the  general  law.     The  Mishnah,        , 
however,  plainly  expresses  the  Rabbis'  satisfaction       I 
with  the  debtor  who  does  not  make  use  of  the  she-        ' 
mittaU   in   order  to  be  relieved  of  his  obligations 
(Sheb.  X.  4).     The  Rabbis  nevertheless  desired  that 
"th<!  law  of  the  shemittah  shall  not  be  forgotten" 
(Git.  3()b). 

]\biinionides,  in  his  responsa,  rules  that  .shemittah 
is  not  operative  against  orphans,  but  that  all  other 
debts  are  wiped  out.  Incidentally  he  saj'S  "  the  Sab- 
batical year  occurred  last  j'ear  "  (1.507  of  the  Seleuci- 
dan  era  =  4950  of  Creation  =  1195  c.E.  ;  "  Pe'er  ba- 
Dor,"  No.  127,  Amsterdam,  1765). 

Apparently  the  .Jews  of  Spain,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  did  not  observe  the  shemittat  kesafim;  and 
in  -Germany  the  Jews  made  use  of  the  prosbul. 
When  Asher  b.  Jehiel  (12.50-1328)  went  to  Spain  he 
was  siirprised  at  the  violation  of  the  law  of  shennt- 
tah,  finding  that  collection  was  exacted  of  notes 
that  had  |iassed  many  shemittahs  without  a  prosbul 
(Asheri,  Responsa,  rule  77,  fc=S  3,  4,  6).  Neither 
Jacob  Asheri  in  his  Tut  nor  Joseph  Caro  in  his 
Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  mentions  the  shemit- 
tat karka'ot  and  yobel  (evidently  considering  the 
law  otisoletc) ;  but  both  of  them  refer  to  the  shemit- 
tat kesafim  and  proslnd  (Hoshen  Mishpaf,  S  67), 
whieh  they  claim  are  operative  both  in  and  out  of 
Palestine.  Moses  Isserles  adds,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  Jewish  authorities  in  Germany  are  in- 
different to  or  ignore  the  custom  of  the  shemittah. 
He  dates  the  latest  shemittah  in  the  year  5327  (1.567 
C.E.),  and  says  the  next  was  to  occur  in  5334 
(=  1.573  C.E.), 

Isserlein,  in  a  responsum  ("Terumat  ha-Deshen," 
No.  304).  explains  the  relaxation  in  the  observance 
in  European  countries  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rabbinical  extension  was  originally  for  the  purpose 
■'  that  the  law  of  shemittah  may  not  be  forgotten," 
and  that  it  was  apparently  intended  to  apply  to 
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Palestine   proper    auil    its    neigliboriiig   countries, 

Babylon  and   Egypt,  but  not   elsewhere.     .Joseph 

Colon  (Hcsponsa,  "So.  92)  decides  that 

Relaxation  the  shcmittah  defense  is  a  very  weak 

in  Ob-        one;    consequently  a   creditor  is  be- 

servance.     lieved  without  an  oath  when  he  says 

that    he    has    lost   the  prosbul.     lie 

rules,  as  regards  the  enforeemeut  of  the  sheniittat 

kesafim,  that  the  bet  din  should  be  guided  by  the 

prevailing  Jewish  custom  in  the  particular  country. 

The  shemittat  kesafim  is  equally  relaxed  in  Pal- 
estine to-day.  The  principal  reasons  seem  to  have 
been  that  the  fi.xed  date  of  paj-ment,  the  guaranty  at- 
tached, and  the  terminology  of  the  i)resent-day  notes 
abrogate  the  law  of  shemittah.  The  shemittat  kar- 
ka'ot,  however,  has  been  generallj'  observed  in  Pal- 
estine; and  during  the  shemittah  year  the  Jews  of 
the  Holy  Land  eat  only  of  the  products  grown  in 
the  trausjordanic  districts  (Schwartz,  "Tebu'atha- 
Arez,"  ed.  Luncz,  p.  20,  Jerusalem.  1900). 

Since  the  Zionist  movement  began  to  encourage 
agriculture  in  Palestine,  the  observance  of  shemittah 
has  become  a  problem  for  solution.  The  leaders  of 
the  movement,  w-ho  had  the  interest  of  the  colonists 
athcart  and  feared  that  the  .shemittah  might  jeop- 
ardize their  existence,  claimed  that  the  law  is  now 
obsolete.  The  Jewish  periodicals,  especially  "  Ha- 
Meliz,"  strenuously  objected  to  enforcing  the  law  of 
shemittah  upon  the  colonists.  When  the  shemittah 
.year  5649  (=  1888-89)  approached,  the  ([uestion  was 
submitted  to  the  chief  rabbis  in  Eu- 
Shemittah.  rope  and  Palestine.  Kalibi  Lsaac  El- 
and hanan  Spector  was  inclined  to  be 
Palestinian  lenient,  and  advocated  a  nominal  sale 
Colonists,  of  the  land  to  a  non-Jew  and  tlie  em- 
ployment of  non-Jewish  laborers  dur- 
ing shemittah.  The  Sephardic  hakam  bashi,  .Jacob 
Saul  Elyashar,  concurred  in  this  decision  (see  his 
"Simhali  la-Ish,"  p.  107).  But  the  Ashkenazic  rab- 
bis in  Jerusalem  opposed  any  subterfuge,  and  issued 
the  following  declaration: 

"  As  the  year  of  the  shemittah,  5649.  is  drawinpr  nigh,  we  in- 
form our  brethren  the  colonists  that,  according  to  our  religion, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  plow  or  sow  ur  reap,  or  allow  Gentiles 
to  perform  these  agricultural  operations  on  their  llelds  (except 
such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy 
state,  which  is  legally  permitted).  Inasmuch  as  the  colonists 
have  hitliHito  enileavoreil  to  obey  God's  law.  they  will,  we  trust. 
not  violiiti- this  liiiilir-iil  command.  By  order  of  the  bet  din  of 
the  .\slikenazim  at  .I.-rusalem.  [Signed  by  the  rabbis]  J.  L. 
Diskin  and  Samuel  Salant"  C  Ha-Habazzelet."  Oct.  26,  1888, 
No.  6;  "Jew.  World."  Nov.  16.  18S8j. 

An  appeal,  .signed  by  pi-ominent  Jews  in  Jerusa- 
lem, for  funds  to  enable  the  colonists  to  observe  the 
shemittah  was  directed  to  the  Jews  outside  the  Holy 
Jvaiid.  Dr.  Hildcsheim  as  president  of  the  .society  Le- 
ma'an  Ziyyon,  in  Frankfortou-the-Jlain,  collected 
donations  for  this  purpose.  Baron  Edmond  de  Roths- 
child, being  infortned  by  Rabbi  Diskin  that  the 
law  of  shemittah  is  valid,  ordered  the  colonists  under 
his  protection  in  Palestine  to  cease  work  during  the 
Sabbatical  year. 

The  exact  year  of  the  shemittah  is  in  dispute,  and 
different  dates  are  given.  According  to  Talmudic 
calculations  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Pales- 
tine occurred  in  the  year  of  Creation  3489,  and  8.50 
years,  or  seventeen  jubilees,  passed  between  that 


date  and  the  destruction  of  the  First  Temple.     The 

first  cycle  commenced  after  tlie  conquest  of  tlie  land 

and  its  distril)Ulion  among  tlie  tribes, 

Talmudic    which   occupied  fourteen  years,  and 

and  the  last  jubilee  occurred  on  the  "tenth 

Samaritan   day  of  the  month  [Tishri],  in  the  four- 

Calcula-      teenth  year  after   that  llie  city  was 

tion  of       smitten  "  (Ezek.  .\1.  1),  which  was  the 
Jubilees.     Xew- Year's  Day  of  the  jubilee  CAl). 
ZarahOb;  'Ar.  lll)-12b).     Joshua  cel- 
ebrated the  first  jubilee,  and  died  just  before  the 
.second  (Sed(-r  'Olani   R.,  ed.   Ratner,  xi.  24b-2.')b, 
XXX.  69b,  Wilna,  1H9.")), 

The  Samaritans  in  their  "Book  of  Joshua"  date 
the  first  month  of  the  first  Sabbatical  cycle  and  of 
the  first  jubilee  cycle  as  beginning  with  the  cross- 
ing of  ihe  Jordan  and  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites 
into  their  possession ;  and  they  insist  that  the  date 
was  2794  of  Creation,  according  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Torah  "and  Ihe  true  reckoning  known  to  tlie 
sages  since  the  Flood"  ("  Karme  Shomeron."  ed. 
IJaphael  Kirchheim,  S  l"'.  P-  63.  Frankfort  on  the- 
Main,  18.-)1). 

The  First  and  the  Second  Temple,  the  Talmud  .saj'S, 
were  destroyed  "on  the  closing  of  the  Sabbatical 
year"  ("Moza'e  Shebiit").  The  sixteenth  jubilee 
occurred  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  .Josiah,  who 
reigned  thirty-one  years;  the  remaining  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign,  together  with  the  eleven  years 
of  those  of  Jehoiakiin  and  Jehoiaehin  and  the  eleven 
years  of  that  of  Zedekiah  (II  Kings  xxv.),  fix  the 
first  exilic  year  as  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  jubilee 
cycle,  or  tlie  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivitj'  of 
Jehoiaehin,  or  fourteen  years  from  the  destruction  of 
the  Holj' City  (Ar.  and  'Ab.  Zarali  I.e.;  see  Rasbi 
(id  Inc.). 

The  Babylonian  captivity  lasted  seventy  j'cars. 
Ezra  sanctified  Palestine  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
second  entrance,  after  the  sixth  year  of  Darius, 
when  the  Temple  was  dedicated  (Ezra  vi.  1.").  16; 
vii.  7).  The  first  cycle  of  shemittah  began  with  the 
siinetificalion  of  Ezra.  The  Second  Temple  stood 
4'JO  years,  and  was  destroyed,  like  the  First,  in 
the  421st  year,  on  the  closing  of  the  shemiMiili 
(•Ar.  13a). 

The  Talmud  gives  as  a  rule  for  finding  the  year  of 
shemittah  to  add  one  year  and  divide  by  .seven  the 
number  of  years  since  the  destruction  of  the  Second 
Temple,  or  to  add  2  for  every  100  years  and  divide 
the  sum  by  seven  (Ab.  Zarah  9bi.  The  dilTerence 
among  the  Jewish  authorities  as  to  the 

Various  correct  shemittah  year  is  due  to  the 
Dates.  varied  interpretation  of  the  words 
"  closing  of  sliebi 'it,  "as  meaning  either 
the  last  year  of  the  cycle  or  the  year  after  the  cycle; 
also  as  to  the  beginningof  the  exilic  shemittah  from 
the  year  when  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  occurred, 
or  from  the  year  after.  There  is  another  version  of 
the  Talmudic  rule  mentioned  above,  namely,  to  "add 
twoyears  to  or  deduct  five  years  from  "  the  number 
of  years  since  the  destruction  (Ab.  Zarah  9b). 

Maimoni<les  gives  the  date  of  a  .shemittah  year 
occurring  in  his  time  as  the  year  1107  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple.  1487  of  the  Seleucidan  era, 
4936  of  Creation  (=  1175  c.F..;  "Yad,"  Shemittah 
wc-Yobcl.  X.  4)  ;  i.e..  lie  begins  the  cycle  with  the 
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year  following  that  of  the  destruction.  IJashi's  in- 
terpretation is  that  the  destruction  occurred  nt  the 
"closing  of  shehi'it"  (=  "after  the  cycle  hud  been 
closed  with  the  iirevious  year  "),  and  he  n\aUcs  the 
year  in  which  the  destruction  occiu-rcd  as  the  first 
year  of  the  new  cycle.  Habbenu  Tani  agrees  with 
Hashi  as  to  the  date  of  the  destruction,  but  differs 
from  him  in  asserting  that  the  shemittah  fell  in  the 
year  of  the  dcstruclioii.  which  was  the  "closing year 
of  the  cycle."  lie  fixes  the  shemittah  at  the  time  of 
his  writing  as  the  year  .'iOia  of  Creation  (=  1251  c.K.  ; 
Tos.  to'Ab.  ZarahOb.  ,v.c. 'Kn.  end);  this  result  agrees 
with  that  of  iMainii}ni(les.  though  it  is  reached  by  a 
ditTereiit  method  of  ciilcidation.  Habbenu  Ilananecl 
claims  that  the  closing  of  shebi'it — that  is,  shemittah 
— was  the  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
The  year  of  the  shemittah  was  finally  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Maimonides.  which  agreed 
with  the  most  plausible  iiiterprelation  of  the  correct 
Talmudio  te.xt  and  also  with  the  i)ractise  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Jewish  comnuinities  in  the 
Orient  by  whom  the  shemittah  years  were  observed. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  at  a  conference 
of  rabbis  called  in  Jerusalem,  who  concurred  in 
the  opiinon  expressed  by  the  rabbis  from  Safed, 
Damascus,  Salonica.  and  Constantinople  fixing  the 
shemittah  vear  of  their  time  as  5313  =  1553  (AzUari, 
"SeferHasidim,"  ed.  Warsaw,  1879,  p.  83). 

Dates  op  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Years,  Ac- 
cording TO  THE  TALMUDICAL  CALCULATION. 


Period. 

m 

■3? 

Ill 

CrnssinK  (if  tlie  Jordan 

(.'omiuest    and    allounent    of 

24.S9 
2"i03 

50 
U84 

835 

°  £ 

1 

183« 

B.C. 

1271 

law 
12.50 
1207 
573 

422 

a52 
312 

C.E. 
B8-l)9 

B9-70 
1904-5 

2238 

2239 

1. 
'A'.G 
117. 

127. 

135.5 

187. 

449.2 
497. 

(.50- 
year 
cycle) 

a->in 
s.i.Ta 

3187 
3338 

3408 
3448 

3828 

3829 
5065 

5999 

6000 

First  juWIcf  year 

Exile  of  tlie  'I'en  Tribes 

Destruction  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple  

1. 
13.34 

]6  35 

Second    entrance    to     Pales- 
tine  

(49- 
year 
cycle) 
18  7 

Seleucldan  era  commenced. . . 
Destruction  of  tlie  Second  Tem- 
ple  

Exilic   Sabbatical   cycle  corn- 

18;47 
26.35 

Current  Salihatlcal  year 

La.st  Sabbatical  year  will  he- 
pin  ', 

64.9 
71.   . 

Cabalistic    jubilee    will   com- 
mence   

See  also  Era  ;  Jubilees,  Book  of. 

BinLinnRAPHv:  Estorl  Farhl.  Knftar  v-Frrah.  S8  49,  50,  51; 
Israel  Sbklow,  I'c'at  )i(i-SlniUHiii.  Shiiiii'diili  ici- i'liliel, 
Safed,  WiT:  Alirabam  b.  Sulomoii  Al-Aznikl.",sVi(-/ii;/i  IVra- 
ylidlaiiim.  od.  Isaac  Badliab,  Jerusalem.  1895;  Jacob  Urn- 
stein,  Jsdiitnit  DtihdrlH-'llli},  on  the  slieinittah  observance  of 
.51149.  Jerusalem.  ISKS;  John  Kenton,  Eitii'u  Hrhrew  Life, 
pp.  i!i)-r4,  Ijiridiin.  1K.HII:  Saalschiitz.  ^/o.vusc/ic  Arrlillnlnnie, 
II.  224  ;  nacr.  Siiinhnlili.  II.  5«9.  601 ;  Ewald,  Antirmities, 
pp.  :i«t  :),Mi;  Schiircr.  Hist.  I.  1.  40. 


E.  C. 
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SABBIONETT A.— Typography  :  From  1551 
to  l.").5tl  ilic  luiiiter  Tobias  ben  Eliezer  Foa  produced 
several  Hebrew  works  beginning  with  Josei)h  Sha- 


lit's  "Merkabat  lia-Mislinah"  (1551)  and  finishing 
with  an  edition  of  the  Hoshen  Mishpat  of  the  Tiir 
(1.559).  He  began  also  a  mahzor  there  in  1551)  and 
finished  it  in  CIremona.  whither  lie  moved  in  1560; 
part  of  liis  Mishnali,  begun  in  Sabbionetta  in  1559, 
was  finislied  in  Mantua  in  15G3.  His  careeras  printer 
was  forcibly  ended  at  Sabbionetta  liecause  he  had 
published  certain  anti-Christian  Ijooks.  His  work 
and  possibly  his  type  were  taken  up  by  a  Christian 
jirinter.  Vicenzo  Contc,  who  moved  from  Cremona 
to  S;ibl)ionetta  in  1567,  and  who  there  produced  an 
edition  of  the  I'irke  R.  Eliezer. 

Bibliography:  Steinscbnetder.  Cat.  lin.ll.  rol.  ;!I(I2;  iflciii.  In 
Ersch  and  (iruber,  Enciic  section  II..  part  2K,  p.  -Hi. 

SABEANS  :  The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
kingiloni  nl  Slieba  in  southeastern  Arabia,  known 
from  the  Bible,  classical  writers,  and  native  inscrij)- 
fions.  The  genealogies  of  Genesis  give  three  jKHli- 
grees  for  Sheba,  the  ejionymous  ancestor  of  the 
Sabean.s,  who  is  variou.sly  termed  (1)  the  son  of 
Haamah  and  the  grandson  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7;  I 
Cliroii.  i.  9;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvii.  33,  xxxviii.  13),  (3) 
the  son  of  Joktau  and  a  great -gieat-great-gramlson 
of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  38;  I  Chrou.  i".  23),  and  (3)  tiie  son 
of  Jokshan  and  a  grands(m  of  Abraham  by  Keturah 
(Gen.  xxv.  3;  I  Chron.  i.  32).  There  seem,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  tliree  stocks  of  Sabeans:  one  in 
Africa  (com]),  the  Ethiopian  city  of  Saba  nienlioned 
by  Strabo,  "  Geography,"  p.  771),  and  the  other  two  in 
Arabia.  Of  the  latter  one  is  connected  with  the  story 
of  Abraham,  and  the  other  with  that  of  the  kingdom 
localized  by  Gen.  x.  30,  ineluiling  the  Joktanites  gen- 
erally, and  ex  tending"  froniMesha,  as  thou  goest  unto 
Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east."  In  Job  vi.  19  the  Sa- 
beaus  are  mentioned  in  close  association  witli  the  Te- 
means,  an  Islimaelite  stock  (Gen.  xxv.  15)  thai  dwelt 
in  Arabia  (I.sa.  xxi.  14;  comp.  Jer.  xxv.  33-34). 

The  Psalms  and  the  prophetical  books  lay  si)ecial 
cm]ihasis  upon  the  wealth  and  commercial  activity 

of  the  .Sabeans.     The  gifts  of  the  kings 

In  of  Sheba  (xaf)  and  of  Seha  (X3D)  to 

the  Bible.    Solomon  are  noted  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  gold 

being  especially  mentioned  among 
these  presents  (iO.  verse  15).  In  both  these  passages 
the  Septuagiut,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  identi- 
fies Sheba  with  Arabia  (paaO.slg  'Apdfiuv,  'Afjafiia). 
Isa.  Ix.  6  adds  incense  to  the  gifts  which  these 
countries  were  to  bring  (com]).  Jer.  vi.  30).  De- 
spite the  collocation  with  Dedan  in  Gen.  x.  7,  I 
(;hroii.  i.  9,  and  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13,  the  merchants  of 
Sheba,  whom  Ezckiel  addressed  in  the  words  "oc- 
cupied in  tliy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and 
with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold"  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
33),  were  doubtless  Sabeans;  but  the  reference  in 
the  following  verse  to  the  "merchants  of  Sheba," 
together  with  Haran,  Canneh,  Eden  Asshur,  and 
Chilinad,  who  by  imiilication  would  be  A.siatics, 
is  probtUily  a  mere  dittography,  and  is  rightly 
omitted  in  the  Septuagint.  The  wealth  of  Sheba 
is  indicated  also  bj'  the  list  of  the  gifts  brought 
by  its  queen  to  Solomon,  and  which  were  "  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices 
very  great  store,  and  precious  stones:  there  came  no 
more  such  abundance  of  spices  as  these  which  the 
Queen   of  Sheba  gave  to  King  Solomon  "  (I  Kings 
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X.   10;   conip.   ib.   verse   2;   11  C'lirou.  ix.  1,  9;  scr 
SiiEHA,  Qup:en  of). 

The  only  mention  of  tlie  Salieans  in  a  warlike  con- 
nection is  in  Job  i.  15,  where  they  are  tlescribed  as 
attaoUing  and  Uilliui;-  the  servants  of  Job  to  rob  them 
of  cattle;  but  accoriling  to  Joel  iv.  [A.  V.  iii.]  8, 
they  dealt  in  slaves,  including  Jews.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  a  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba  in  the  allusion  to  "the  (jueen  of  tiie  south" 
(Matt.  xii.  43;  Luke  xi.  31).  Sheba  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Cushite  or  African 
Seba  (eomp.  Gen.  x.  7;  I  Chron.  i.  9),  as  is  shown 
by  the  diseriniination  between  the  "kings  of  Sheba 
and  Scba"  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  and  by  the  collocation  of 
Egyiit,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  in  Isa.  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14. 

Strabo,  basing  his  account  for  the  mo.st  part  on 
Eratosthenes,  an  author  of  the  third  century  li.c, 
gives  considerable  information  of  value  concerning 
the  Sabeans ("  Geography, "ed.  M tiller, 
In  the        pp.   7G8,    778,    780).     Their  territory 
Classical     was  situated  between  those  of  the  Mi- 
Writers,      neans  and  Cattabanes ;  and  their  ca|ii- 
tal,  JIaiiaba,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  hill.     The  country,  like  those  ad,joiuing,  was 
a  tlourishing  monarchy,  with  beautiful  temples  and 
palaces,  and  with  houses  which  resembled  those  of 
the   Egyptians.     The   mode   of    succession   to  the 
throne  was  [jcculiar  in  that  the  heir  apparent  was 
not  the  sou  of  the  king,  but  the  first  son  born  to  a 
noble  after  the  monarch's  accession.    The  king  liim- 
sclf  was  also  the  judge;    but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  palace  under  penalty  of  being  stoned 
to  death  by  the  people. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Sabeans  are  numerous,  but  the 
information  which  these  records  furnish  is  comjiara- 
tively  meager.  They  cover,  it  is  true,  a  period  of 
about  1,300  years,  ceasing  only  with  the  extinction  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  sixth  century  c.k.  ;  but  onlj'  of 
the  period  just  before  and  just  after  the  beginning  of 
the  present  era  are  they  sufficiently  abundant  to  allow 
even  an  approximation  to  a  coherent  history.  The 
earliest  inscription  known  is  one  containing  the  name 
of  Yethaaniara.  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
"  Ithamara  the  Sabean  "  of  an  inscription  of  Sargon 
dated  715  li.c.  Besides  the  epigraphical  remains, 
there  is  a  large  number  of  coins,  dating  chiefiy 
from  ITjOii.c.  to  150c. E.  These  are  of  special  value 
for  the  historv  of  the  nation,  even  during  its  period 
of  decline,  since  they  bear  both  the  monograms  and 
the  names  of  numerous  kings.  The  Sal)ean  insciip- 
tions  are  dated  by  eponymous  magistrates  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  an  era  which  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Sek-ucidan  (313  B.C.),  and  which  has 
also  been  fixed  by  other  scholars  as  beginning  in 
115  B.C.,  although  there  are  traces  of 
Commerce,  other  chronological  systems  as  well. 
Agricul-  These  texts  fre(iuently  allude  to  com- 
ture,  and  merce,  agriculture,  and  religion.  The 
Religion,  chief  articles  of  trade  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  Bible  anil  the 
clas.sics,  with  the  addition  of  horses  and  camels. 
The  agricultural  texts  are  chielly  prayers  for  in- 
crease in  crops  and  live  stock,  with  the  inevitable 
petition  of  tlie  Semite  for  male  oJTspring.  They 
contain  also  a  number  of  plant -names,  as  well  as 
occasional  references  to  systems  of  irrigation.  Tlie 
X.— 39 


military  text.s,  in  their  accounts  of  successful  raidson 
and  repulses  of  other  maraiKling  tribes,  confirm  the 
allusion  in  Job  i.  15.  The  references  to  religion  are 
for  the  most  part  names  of  deities;  but  the  entire 
lack  of  descripti(m  renders  a  reconstruction  of  tlie 
Semitic  pantheon  practically  impossible.  It  isclear, 
however,  from  the  appc-llations  of  the  gods  that  tlie 
religion  of  Sheba  closely  resembled  the  iire-Islamic 
Arabian  cult,  and  show<d  certain  adinities  with  the 
Assyro-Babyloiiian    system    as  well. 

Deities.  Among  the  Saljean  gods  the  mo.st  im- 
portant were  Almakah  ("  llie  hearing 
god"?),  Athtar  (a  protective  deity  and  the  male 
form  of  "  Ashtaroth,"  to  whom  the  gazel  .seems  to 
have  been  sacred).  Ilaubas  (po.ssibly  a  lunar  deity), 
niiu  Samawi  ("lord  of  heaven"),  Hajr,  Kaiiian. 
Kawim  ("the  sustaining").  Sin  (the  principal  moon- 
god).  Shams  (the  chief  solar  deity),  Yala',  Hamman 
(the  Biblical  Bimmon),  El  ("god  "  in  general).  Sarni' 
("the  hearing"),  Shem  (corresponding  in  functions 
to  the  general  Semitic  Ba'al),  Hobal  (possibly  a  god 
of  fortune).  Homar  (perhaps  a  god  of  wine),  Basliir 
("bringer  of  good  tidings"),  Baliman  ("the  merci- 
ful"), Ta'lab  (probably  a  tree-gfid),  and  Wadd  (bor- 
rowed from  the  Mineans).  A  number  of  goddesses 
are  mentioned,  among  them  Dliat  HamiC'lady  of 
Hami ").  Dhat  Ba'dan  ("  lady  of  Ba'dan  ").  Dliat 
Giadran  ("  lady  of  Gadraii  "),  and  Tanuf  ("  lofty  "). 

It  becomes  clear,  even  from  this  scanty  informa- 
tion, that  the  religion  was  in  the  main  a  nature-cult, 
like  the  other  Semitic  religions;  and  this  is  borne 
out  by  a  statement  in  the  Koran  (sura  xxvii.  24)  that 
the  Sabeans  worshipeil  the  sun.  Few  details  of  the 
cult  are  given,  although  t here  are  frecpient  mentions 
of  gifts  and  .sacrifices,  as  well  as  of  "self-presenta- 
tion," a  rite  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  one  which 
evidently  might  be  performed  more  than  once. 
Ritual  purity  and  abstinence  of  various  forms  also 
seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Sabean  religion, 
and  the  name  of  the  month  Dliu  Hijjat  or  Mahijjat, 
the  only  one  retained  by  the  Arabs  (Dhu'l-IIijja. 
the  twelfth  month),  imi)lies  a  custom  of  religious 
pilgrimage  to  some  shrine  or  shrines. 

To  the  account  of  the  government  as  described 

by  Strabo  the  Sabean  inscriptions  add  little.     The 

word  for  "nation"  is  "Uhums"  (fifth). 

Govern-  which  appanntly  implies  an  earlier 
ment  and    division  of  .Vrabia  or  of  a  portion  of  it 

Society.  iiUo  five  jiarts;  and  the  people  were 
divided  into  tribes  ("slii'b").  which, 
in  their  turn,  were  composed  of  "tenths"  or 
"thirds."  The  kings  at  first  styled  themselves 
"malik"  (king)  and,  possibly  later,  "mukarrib,"  a 
term  of  uncertain  meaning,  while  they  afterward 
were  called  "kings  of  Saba  and  Dim  l{aidan,"  and 
finally  nionarchs  of  Iladramaut  and  V.'inianet  as 
well.  There  were  likewise  kings  of  a  number  of 
minor  cities.  From  a  late  text  which  mentions  a 
king  of  Himyarand  Kaidan  ami  of  Saba  and  Silliin. 
it  has  been  inl'erreil  that  the  capital  of  Sheba  was 
later  removed  to  Kaidan  while  the  actual  palace  re- 
mained at  Ilimyar,  and  that  from  this  circumstance 
the  dynasty  ami  all  that  it  ruled  were  formerly  called 
Ilimyarilic  (the  "Homcrita^"  of  Ptolemy  and  of 
Christian  ecclesiastical  authors),  a  designation  now 
generally  discarded. 
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Tlif  slutf  of  society  in  Slicba  seems  to  have  been 
soniewliat  feudal  in  chaiactci.  The  great  families, 
which  evidently  possessed  large  landed  estates,  had 
caslles  and  lowers  that  are  fviiiuently  nu-ulioned 
in  the  inscriptions;  and  remains  of  some  of  these 
buildinirs  arc  still  extant.  The  statusof  woman  was 
remarkably  high.  The  mistress  of  a  castle  is  men- 
tioned in  one  inscription,  and  the  epigraiihical  re- 
mains represent  women  as  enjoying  practical  equal- 
ity with  men,  although  a  few  passages  imply  the 
e.\islence  of  concubinage. 

The  Sabean  language  belonged  to  the  Semitic 
stock.  While  some  of  the  inscriptions  differ  little 
from  classical  Arabic,  most  of  them 
LangTiag^.  show  a  close  altiuity  with  Ethiopic. 
The  weak  letters  occasionally  pos- 
sessed their  consonantal  value  as  in  Ethiopic,  al- 
though they  have  become  vowels  in  Arabic.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  article  is  alli.ved  as  in  Aramaic, 
instead  of  being  preti.\cd  as  in  Arabic,  and  certain 
syntactic  phenomena  recall  Hebrew  rather  than  the 
South-Semitic  dialects.  The  alphabet,  which,  like 
all  the  Semitic  systems  except  Ethiopic,  represents 
the  consonants  only,  is  plausibly  regarded  by  manj- 
as  the  earliest  form  of  Semitic  script. 

BiKLioGRAiMiY :  Osiiindef,  Zur  llimhirilixchen  Alterthum!<- 
liuiiile.  in  X.  D.  M.  G.  xix.,  Leipsic  1HB.5;  Halevy.  Khiilcn 
Saliieiines,  Paris,  1K7;> ;  D.  II.  Miiller,  Diiriini  mi'l  Sclilnxsrr 
SHtl-AralikiiK,  Vienna.  IW.I  SI ;  ideiu,  Kpiyrd/ifii.vc/if  Drnh- 
mdler  ana  ArnhU'ii.  ih.  iss'.t;  idem.  Sihl-Arahisdic  Alter- 
tlillmer.  it).  1899;  Mnrdliii:iiin  :ind  Miiller,  Sahilixchc  Dciilt- 
midtr.  lb.  Is.'C);  Sihlurnljcrt'er.  Lr  Tiixcv  dc  San'a.  I'aris. 
ISSI;  r,\asi-r.SkiiZi  ih  r  <ii:inliichte,  .Im/iic/i.".  .Viinirti,  IHSrt; 
idem,  (;(.ichklite  uitd  Ucdfimphie  Arnliioin.  I'.i-rliii,  issn- 
IsIKI;  idem.  Die  Ahessiuifr  in  Aiahien  mid  Atiil.ii,  .Mti- 
nlcti,  isa'i;  llominel,  Aiifsdlzr  inul  Alihiiiidhiinii  ii.  it).  ISICJ- 
r.HII  :  iileiTl.  .s'iir(rn-.r)M.v<-//.'  (hlfstdiiiillhir.  it).  \K'.fi:  .Mordt- 
tiiann,  llinu'f'iU'^'f"  Iii^cfirifUti  in  il>  it  Ki'iniiilirJint  Mu- 
seen  zu  Itertin.  \s'Sl:  Dererilnmrp,  Les  Mnnniiients  Snlii'cns 
dn  Ai'H.vfV  fC ArcUi'<iUi{iic  <lc  MeinteiHf^  Paris.  ISSiit;  (_'.  I,  S. 
Iv.  (Iiiscriplionci  Himjaritiae  et  Salxac),  ib.  ISSi)  ct  scq. 

.1.  L.  H.  G. 

SABINA  POPPiEA.     See  Popp.e.v  S.4.bina. 

SABINTJS  :  1.  Uoiiian  procurator;  treasurer  of 
Augustus.  After  Varus  had  returned  to  Antioch, 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  of  the  year  4  B.C., 
Sabinus  airived  at  Ctcsaiea,  having  been  sent  by 
Augustus  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  estate  left 
by  Herod  on  his  death.  Despite  his  promise  to 
Varus  to  i-cmain  at  C;esai-ea  until  thcempoi-orshoulil 
reach  a  decision  regaiding  Herod's  will,  he  broke 
his  word  and  liuriied  to  Jerusalem.  His  arrival 
W!is  immediately  followed,  however,  during  the 
week  of  Pentecost,  by  a  revolt,  apparently  due  to 
his  scveie  oppression  of  the  people,  who  retired  to 
the  Temple  Mount  and  the  hippodrome,  and  be- 
sieged Sabinus  in  the  tower  Phasaelus.  From  this 
sti-onghold  he  encouiagod  the  Romans  to  fight,  and 
he  also  .sent  to  Varus  for  aid  ;  but  the  Jews  hurled 
from  the  roof  of  the  Temple  stones  upon  the  troops, 
and  so  enraged  thera  that  they  tliicw  inllammable 
material  upon  the  roof  of  the  colonnade,  and  set  file 
to  it.  The  Jews  tlieie  were  unable  to  save  them- 
selves and  either  perished  in  the  flames  or  were 
killed  by  the  Romans,  who  tlien  entered  the  Temple 
and  sacked  the  treasui-y,  fi'om  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  Sabinus  himself  took  400  talents  of  gold. 
Other  rioters  then  besieged  Sabinus  in  the  palace  of 
Hei-od.  threatening  him  with  violence  if  he  did  not 
immediately  withdi-aw.     While  he  was  still  in  tenor 


of  defeat.  Varus  arrived  with  his  tioops.  The  Jews 
then  fled  in  panic;  and  Sabinus,  who  had  lendeied 
himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  saciilege,  returned  at 
once  to  Rome. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIV  :  Josephiis.  AnI.  xvii.  10.  88  1-7 ;  idem,  11.  J.  il. 

:i,  S«  1   l;  4.  S8  l-;i;  (.riitz,  «c.sdi.3d  ed.,  iii.25U-2ja;  ScliUrer, 
(iincU.  i.  VM-m. 

2.  Syri;in  soldier.  Encouraged  by  Titus,  he,  to- 
gether with  eleven  comrades,  attempteil  on  the  ;5d  of 
Panemus  (July)  to  scale  the  wall  which  Jolin  of 
GLscala  had  built  behind  the  tower  Antouia,  but  he 
was  killed  with  three  of  his  companions. 

Bibliograput:  Josephus,  B.  J.  \i.  1,  81  3-6;  Schiirer,  liesch. 
i.  B-U 
J.  S.  O. 

SABORA  (plural,  Saboraim) :  Title  applied  to 
the  priiRip;ds  and  scholais  of  the  Babylonian  acad- 
emies in  the  pei'iod  immediately  following  thiit  of 
the  Amoraim.  According  to  an  old  statement  found 
in  a  gloss  on  a  curious  passage  in  the  Talmud  (B.  M. 
86a),  R;ibiua,  the  principal  of  the  Academy  of  Sura, 
was  regarded  iis  the  "end  of  thehoi'a'ah."  i.e.,  as  the 
lastamora,  while  Sherii-atJaon,  in  his  letter  (ed.  Xeu- 
bauer,  "M.  J.  C."  i.  3.j),  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
activity  of  the  Saboraim  from  the  day  of  Rabina's 
death,  which  he  gives  as  Kislew  13,  811  of  the 
Seleucidan  era  =  Dec.  2.  499  (ib.  i.  34).  He  .says 
also  {ih.),  alluding  to  Rab  Jose,  Rabina's  contem- 
porary at  Pumbedita:  "In  his  days  the  hora'ah  was 
completed,  and  the  Talmud  was  concluded.  Then 
followed  the  Saboraim,  most  of  whom  died  within 
a  few  years,  as  the  Geonim  have  said  in  their  histor- 
ical notes."  The  period  of  the  Saboraim  was,  thei'e- 
fore,  brief.  In  harmony  with  this,  the  statement 
just  cited  is  followed  in  an  ancient  authoi-ity,  the 
"Seder  Tanna'im  wa-Amora'im  "  (Neubauer,  l.r.  i. 
180),  by  a  passage  reading:  "The  termination  [i.e., 
the  lastj  of  the  Saboraim  were  Gizal  [Giza]  and 
Simuna."  Although  Sherira  does  not  use  exactly 
the  same  words,  yet  he  declares  at  the  end  of  his 
list  of  the  saboraic  principals  of  the  school  (ib.  i.  34) 
that  'Ena.  who  is  identical  with  Giza,  officiated  at 
Sui'a.  while  Simuna  presided  at  Pumbedita.  It  is 
true  that  Sherira  assigns  no  date  to  either  of  them; 
but  it  would  seem,  fi'om  other  statements  made  by 
him,  that  their  activity  ceased  before  the  end  of  the 
second  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Abraham  ibn 
Daud,  however,  sa.ys  definitely  (ib.  i.  62)  that  Si- 
muna (or.  according  to  another  manuscript,  'Ena) 
died  in  .540.  This  date  may,  therefoi-e,  be  taken  as 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  the  Saboraim,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Sherira  on  the  basis  of 
ancient  geonic  traditions. 

The  following  comprises  a  list  of  the  principals 

and  scholars    mentioned    by   Sliei-ira    dining    this 

time  (ib.   i.   34),  together  with   the  dates  a.ssigned 

them:  (1)  Sama  b.  Judali  (d.  Si  wan,  .'504);  (3)  7vhai 

b.   Huna  (il.  Adar  4,  .")06);    (3)  Rihu- 

List  of  mai,  or  Nihuniai  (d.  Nisan,  506);  (4) 
Saboraim.  Samuel  b.  Judah  of  Pumbedita  (d. 
Kislew,  506);  (5)  Rabina  of  Aniisa 
(d.  Adar,  .WT);  (6)  Aha  b.  Abulia  (d.  Vom  Kippur. 
oil);  (7  and  8)  Tehinna  and  Mar  Zutra.  sons  of 
Hinenai  (d.  515).  Sherira  adds  that  (9)  Jose  or  Jo- 
seph, mentioned  above,  long  directed  the  Academy 
of  Pumbedita,  while  it  is  known  from  Abraham  ibn 
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Daud  (ih.  i.  61)  that  he  died  in  513;  so  that  there,  as 
elsewhere,  Sheiiia  gives  liim  tlic  title  of  gaoii  as  a 
director  of  the  pre-geonit-  period.  The  list  concludes 
with  the  names  of  (lOrEua  («.«.,  Giza),(ll)  Simima, 
and  (12)  Ual)bai  of  Rob,  who  was  described  by  some 
authorities  as  a  gaon  or  principal.  In  another  pas- 
sage {ih.  i.  So)  Sherira  enumerates  the  following 
Saijonuni:  Nos.  3,  9,  6  (Aha  of  IJe-Hatim,  a  city  in 
the  vicinity  of  Xehardea,  mentioned  in  Git.  7a), 
13  (with  the  statement  that  Rob  likewise  was  a 
city  in  the  vicinity  of  Nehardea,  and  that  a  remark 
by  Rabbai  of  Roo  was  introduced  into  the  te.\t  of 
the  Talmud,  Sanh.  43a;  see  "Dikdu^e  Soferim,"  ix. 
12.j),  lU,  and  11. 

In  Abraham  ibn  Daud's  historical  narrative,  which 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century  was  regarded  as 
an  authority  for  the  period  of  the  Saboraim,  this 
period  is  extended  to  the  year  689,  this  authoritv 
assundng  that  Hinena  of  Xeliar  Pekod,  the  principal 
of  the  Academy  of  Pumbedita(from  G89  to  697),  was 
the  first  of  the  Geouim,  and  that  all  preceding  direct- 
ors must  be  regarded  as  Saboraim.  Of  the  latter  he 
enumei'ates  five  generations.  The  first  of  these  is 
represented  by  the  single  name  of  Mar  .Jose  (Xo.  9 
in  foregoing  list),  who  officiated  fourteen  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud  or,  in  other  words, 
after  Rabina'sdeath.  The  second  generation  includes 
the  following  Saboraim  mentioned  bj-  Sherira:  Xos. 
3,  4  (here  called  Samuel  b.  Rabba);  Nos.  5,  7  (Tal.i- 
nina;  variant,  Tehinta);  Xos.  11,  10.  The  pupils 
of  Xos.  11  and  10  constituted  the  third  generation; 
but  their  names  are  unknown,  becatise,  as  Ibn  Daud 
remarks,  the  academy  had  been  closed  for  about  fift}' 
years  at  that  period.  The  last  three  generations, 
which,  however,  are  not  designated  as  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  si.\th,  but  as  the  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth 
generations,  included  the  principals  of  Sura  and 
Pumbedita,  who,  according  to  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  Slicrira's  statements,  were  the  gconim  that 
olficiated  between  .589  and  689  (see  Jew.  Excvc.  v. 
571).  A  noteworthy  list  of  the  Saboraim  is  found  in 
the  two  versions  (edited  by  Xeubauer,  I.e.  i.  177,  ii. 
246)  of  an  old  source  based  on  the  "Seder  'Olam 
Zuta"  and  the  "Seder  Tanna'im  wa-Amora'im." 
One  of  these  versions  has  the  following  Saboraim 
mentioned  by  Sherira:  Xo.  6  (instead  of  'J3  tO'nX 
Dinn  and 'D'n  n-ao  'Snx  read  D'nn  '3  p  'XnvSI: 
Xos.  1,  4,  .5,  7  (Np"n  and  XJ'Dp.  corrupted  from 
nj'nni;  N".  8.  It  names  also  Ahai  b.  Xehilai  (possi- 
bly identical  with  Xo.  2i,  Gebiha  of  Argizah  (one 
source  has  NTiNno  nXUja.  and  the  other  r]Pi''2i 
PPJNO ;  this  is  the  Gebiha  of  NT'JIN  mentioned  in  Git. 
7a),  and  Ahdeboi.  The  same  list  is  also  found  in  a 
version  of  Sherira's  letter,  shorter  in  form,  despite 
its  spurious  additions  (Xeubauer,  I.e.  i.  46). 

The  activity  displayed   by  the  Saboraim   is  de- 
scribed by  Sherira  (rt.  i.  2.5)  in  the  following  terms: 
"Afterward  [i.e.,  after  Rabina]  there  was  probably 
no  hora'ah  [i.e.,  no  independent  decision  based  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Jlishnah],  but  there  were 
scholars  called   Saboraim,    who   ren- 
Their        dered  decisions  similar  to  the  lioru'ah. 
Activity,     and  who  gave  clear  explanations  of 
everything  that  had  been  left  unset- 
tled."    This    evidently   means    that   although   the 
Saboraim  added  nothing  essentially  new  to  the  Tal- 


mud as  redacted  by  Aslii  and  Rabina,  they  en- 
larged the  text  by  means  of  explanations  which  to 
a  certain  extent  resembled  the  decisions  of  the 
Amoraim,  and  which  referred  especially  to  (juestions 
that  had  been  left  vague  and  imdecided  by  the  lat- 
ter. Sherira  says,  furthermore  (/*.  p.  20,  line  .5): 
"A  number  of  decisions  ('130),  rendereil  by  later 
scholars  such  as  'Ena  and  Simuna,  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Talmud,  anil  we  have  the  statement, 
transmitt('d  by  our  forefathers,  that  the  Gemara, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  chaplc-rof  Kiddushin 
as  far  as  the  words  ]^3D  eiD33  (Kid.  2a-3i),  line  6). 
together  with  all  the  (piestions  and  answers  on  this 
passage,  is  the  work  of  the  later  scholars,  or  Sabo- 
raim, who  included  it  in  the  text  of  the  Talmud, 
while  the  same  statement  holds  good  concerning 
other  passages."  The  word  here  used  by  Sherira 
C'sebar";  plural,  "sebare")  for  those  portions  of  the 
Talmud  W'hich  were  added  by  the  Saboraim,  ex- 
plains also  the  designation  of  "saboraU"  as  applied 
to  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Babylonian  Amo- 
raim. The  Aramaic  noun  "  sjibora  "  (X113D)  is  found 
in  Yerushalmi  (Kid.  C3d)  as  a  term  for  a  scholar 
competent  to  render  decisions  (see  Bacher,  "Ag. 
Pal.  Amor."  iii.  670),  although  the  title,  as  now 
used,  implies  merely  private  subjective  judgment 
as  contrasted  with  the  authoritative  decisions  and 
the  amoraic  interpretations  of  the  Mislmah  which 
were  baseil  on  tradition.  The  Saboraim  assumed 
this  title  probably  when  they  undertook  to  give  the 
last  touches  to  the  Talmud,  which  had  been  redacted 
by  Rabina.  The  "Seder  Tanna'im  wa-Amora'im" 
(Xeubauer,  Lc.  i.  178;  comp.  "  R.  E.  J."  .xxxii.  234; 
.Mahzor  Vitry,  p.  484)  describes  their  activity  as  fol- 
lows: "They  have  added  nothing  of  their  own  to 
the  Talmud,  nor  have  they  expressed  any  divergent 
opinions,  merely  determining  thearrangcn,ent  of  the 
text  of  the  Talmud  in  all  its  chapters."  In  this  sen- 
tence the  final  redaction  of  the  Talmud  as  a  whole 
is  ascribed  to  the  Saboraim.  Those  who  are  first 
enumerated  in  Sherira's  list,  and  who  outlived  Ra- 
bina only  a  few  years,  evidently  continued  the  work, 
in  which  they  took  part  during  his  lifetime,  while 
Gizaand  Simuna,  the  "last  Saboraim,"  completed  it. 
The  natureof  the  additions  made  by  the  Saboraim 
to  the  Talmud  can  only  be  conjectured.  They  were 
partly  passjigesof  considerable  length. 
Final  Re-  such  as  the  .sjiboraic  a<ldition  men- 
daction  of  ticjued  by  Sherira  at  the  beginning  of 
Talmud  Kiddushin,  and  partly  brief  notes,  cs- 
Due  to  pecially  the  anonymous  note  generally 
Saboraim.  added  to adiscussion,  explaining  which 
of  the  two  opinions  under  considera- 
tion is  practical  in  character  ("  we-liilkcta.  .  .").  Of 
particular  importance  are  the  additions  in  which 
Saboraim  are  mentioned  by  name  as  authors  of  the 
notes  in  question.  Ahai  is  frequently  named,  being 
once  (Gi^.  7a,  according  to  Sherira's  reading)  explic- 
itly termed  .M.iai  of  Be-Hatim  (sec  Tos.  to  Ket.  2b, 
s.e.  tJ't'S,  where  R.  .Simuel  b.  MeVr's  opiinon  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  Ahai  of  Shabl.ui,  author 
of  the  "Shc'eltot."  is  meant;  but  Samuel  b.  MeTr 
evidently  named  the  later  scholar  Ahai  by  mistake 
instead  of  the  sabora  .\hai);  and  mention  is  made 
also  of  Samuel  b.  .\baliu  (identical  with  the  Samuel 
b.  Kabbah  mentioned  above),  who  look  part  in  u 
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controvfrsy  with  Al.mi  (l.lnl.  o'Jb),  uiid  of  Gobiha  of 
Aru'izali,  wlio  is  likvwiso  luiiiK'd  in  association  witli 
Al.ial  ((lit.  7u).  In  tlie  picseut  text  of  tlio  Talnuicl 
tlu'  niaxiius  of  both  arc  given  as  though  they  were 
contemporaries  of  Ashi  (see  Ji:w.  Ekcvc.  v.  578.  s.i: 
Gkiuiia  oi-  Ahoi/.aii).  Slierira,  liowevcr,  seems  to 
have  hail  a  dill'erent  version  of  the  text.  For  fur- 
ther details  rc.narding  the  Tahnudieal  additions 
ascribed  to  tlie  Sal>oraiin  see  K.  Criill,  "Entste- 
liungsgcsehichte  des  iJabyloniselien  Talmud  als 
Schriftwerk,"  in  his  ".lahrb."  ii.  28  ct  wq.  :  and 
IJapoport.  in  "  Kerem  Ilemed,".vi.  249  cl  wq.  The 
Saboiaiin  may  also  have  formulated  tlie  rules  col- 
lected in  the  "Seder  Tanna'ini  wa-Amora'im"  and 
governing  the  decisions  of  the  halakic  controversies 
found  in  the  Talnuid. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  Halevy's  confusing 
discussion  ("  Doiot  ba-Kishonim."  iii.23-6;i;  "  R.  E. 
J."  x.xxiii.  1-17,  xxxiv.  241-250).  based  on  an  un- 
critical use  of  the  statements  of  Slierira  Gaou  re- 
garding the  Saboraim,  have  been  refuted  by  Epstein 
("H.  E.  J."  xxxvi.  222-236). 

r.nu.ioBKAiMiv:  (iiiitz.  Gr.ich.  v.,  note  -' ;  Weiss.  Dor.  Iv.  1-6; 
(ipiH'iilic(i[i.  Die  Iktirutiiiiii  ((/'.«  A'nmiHs  dcr  tiahi nil er,  in 
Ili'iliiuT's  .Viiijdzin,  lii.  -'1--'T.  Iv.  !.>!. 

w.  n. 

SABSOVICH,  HIRSCH  LEIB :  Mayor  of 
AVoodbine,  X.  J.  ;  born  at  Berdyansk.  Russia,  Feb. 
25,  1860.  After  liis  graduation  from  the  classical 
gymnasium  of  liis  native  town  he  spent  two  j'cars 
at  the  University  of  Odessa.  In  1882  he  went  to 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  studied  agriculture  and 
agricultural  chemistry.  On  his  return  to  Russia  in 
1885  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Odessa,  and  helped  to  organize  there  the  laboratory 
for  agricultural  chemistry.  From  1886  to  1888  he 
was  manager  of  an  estate  in  the  district  of  Kuban, 
northern  Caucasus;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  latter 
year  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In  188'J  he 
was  appointed  eliemist  of  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. ;  and  two  years  later  he 
became  agricultural  adviser  to  the  newly  established 
agricultural  colony  at  Woodbine  (see  Jewish  Ex- 
cvcLOPi':i)i.\,  i.  262). 

In  the  eapacitii'S  of  superintendent  of  the  Wood- 
bine Lau<l  and  Improvement  Company,  agricidtural 
adviser  to  the  Woodbine  farmers,  superintenilent 
of  the  Baron  de  Ilirsch  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
School,  and  mayor  of  the  borough  Sabsovich  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  Woodbine  since  its 
inception.  His  work  has  been  of  great  importance 
in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  School  and  with 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  progressof  Wood- 
bine itself.  He  has  been  closely  identified  also  with 
the  Cape  >Iay  county  board  of  agriculture,  having 
served  as  its  secretary  from  1893  until  1898.  Sab- 
sovich was  elected  mayor  of  Woodbine  in  1903;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  Xew  Jersey  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to 
the  state  college. 

.\.  J.  G.  L. 

SACERDOTE,  DONATO:  Italian  poet ;  born 
at  Fossano  1820;  died  there  Nov.  27,  1883.  Pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  classics,  Dcmato  from  his 
early  youth  a|)plied  himself  to  the  coiuiiaiative 
study  of  the  works  of  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 


Euripides  and  those  of  Alfieri  and  Del  Monti.  Of 
his  own  dramas  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  "  Bianca  Cappello,"  represented  with  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Allieri  Theater,  Turin,  in  1874;  "Cola 
di  Rienzo";  "Catilina,"  tragedy  in  live  acts;  and 
"  Eglon,"  dramatic  poem  in  tiveact.s,  full  of  Bililical 
inspiration.  Sacerdote  was  also  an  acconiiilished 
w'riter  of  sonnets,  odes,  and  songs. 
s.  F.  S. 

SACHS,  BERNHARD:  American  physician; 
born  at  Baltimore  Jan.  2,  1858;  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  -Mass.,  and  at  the  universities 
of  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Strasburg  (M.D. 
1882).  In  1884  be  .settled  in  New  York  city,  where 
since  1888  he  has  been  a  specialist  in  nervous  dis- 
eases. In  1889  he  became  professor  of  neurology  at 
the  New  York  Polyclinic.  He  belongs  to  the  stalTs  of 
the  Jlontertore  Home  and  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
also.  Sachs  is  the  author  of ;  "Cerebrale  LiUimun- 
gen  der  Kinder,''  1890  (also  in  Engli.sh,  "Epilepsy." 
1S92);  "Amaurotische  Familiale  Idiotic,"  1895; 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Nervenkrankheiten,"  1897  (also 
translate<l  into  English). 

Bini.iniiR.iPHY:  PnffH.  niim.  hi-.r.a.v.  .Siic/ci.  I'liritcir.  ir/m's 
Win,  ill  Aimrinl,  VMH. 

\.  F.  T.   II. 

SACHS,  JOHANN  JACOB  (JOSEPH  ISI- 
DOR)  :  (tcrman  physician  ;  Imrn  at  .Miirkisch  Fried- 
land  July  26,  1803;  died  at  Nordhausen  Jan.  11, 
1846.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg 
(M.D.  1827).  be  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  Berlin.  There  he  founded  in  1832  the  "Berliner 
Medizinische  Zeitung."  called  from  1833  to  1842 
"Berliner  Medizinische  Central-Zeilung,"  and  since 
the  last -noted  }'ear  "  AUgemeine  Medizini.sclie  Cen- 
tral-Zeitung,"  under  which  name  the  journal  is  now 
(1905)  publi-shed.  From  1835  he  published  also  the 
"Medizinischer  Almanacb,"  and  from  1837  the  "Re- 
pertoriscbes  Jalirbuch  firr  die  Leistungen  der  Ge- 
Siimmten  Ileilkunde,"  a  continuation  of  BlulT's 
".lahrblicher  der  Fortschritte  der  Jledizin."  These 
two  papers  were  combined  in  1843  and  issued  under 
the  title  "Medizinischer  Almanach." 

In  1841  Sachs  received  the  title  "Medizinalrath  " 
from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mccklcnburg-Schwerin.  In 
1843  he  moved  to  Nordhausen.  where  he  opened  a 
publishing-house. 

Sachs  was  a  prolific  writer.  His  literary  under- 
takings were  attacked  by  J.  Mindig  and  M.  Kaliseh 
in  1842,  and  he  defended  himself  in  several  essays, 
especially  in"Zur  Wiirdiguug  der  Seitherigen  Li- 
terari.scben  Umtriebe  Gegen  Mich,"  Berlin,  1842. 
Among  his  works  n-ay  be  mentioned  :  "  Grundriss 
der  Diiitetik  beim  Gebrauch  Aller  :\Iinerahviisser," 
Berlin,  1830;  "  Ueber  die  Cholera  atif  Deufschem 
Boden,"  ('*.  1831;  "Die  Influenza  in  Ilirem  Wesen 
und  Hirer  Verbieitung,"  Potsdam,  1832;  "Christian 
Wilhelm  Hufeland,"  Berlin,  1832;  "  Das  Leben  und 
Streben  Samuel  Hahnemann's,"  ih.  1834. 

Bibliography:  Hirscli.  Tiimj.  Lcr,;  Atlijemeiiic  Zeitiiiifidcs 
JudenUiums,  inu:i,  p.  :i.">tj. 
s.  F.  T.  II. 

SACHS,  JULIUS:  American  educator;  born 
at  Baltiniuie  July  6,  1849;  educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  Rostock  (Ph.D.  1867).  He  founded 
the   Collegiate   Institute,  New    York,  and   is  now 
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(1905)  also  professor  of  secondary  education  in 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  He  lias 
been  president  of  the  following  bodies;  the  School- 
masters' Association  (New  York);  the  American 
Philological  Association  (1891);  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
(1898);  the  Head  Masters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  (1899);  and  the  ICew  Yorl;  Society  of  the 
Archifological  Institute  of  America  (1900-3).  He 
has,  moreover,  been  a  member  of  the  Latin  Confer- 
ence Committee  (1893),  and  a  secondary  school  rep- 
resentative <m  the  College  Entrance  E.xaniinatioiis 
Board  (1900-4).  His  writings  include  contributions 
on  educational  problems  to  the  "Educational  He- 
view,"  and  on  classical  philology  and  archeology  to 
the  "Journal  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion," as  well  as  occasional  reports,  papers,  and 
addresses. 

American  Jewish  Year  Brink,  566.5  (1801-5), 
L.  H.  G. 

SACHS,  MICHAEL  JEHIEL  :  German  rabbi ; 
1)nrn  at  (Jliiirau  Srjit.  3.  l^O^i;  dii-(l  in  lierlin  Jan. 
31,  1804.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
lierlin,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1836.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  called  to  Prague,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  preacher  until  1844.  He  was  then  called 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  tmtil  his  death.  His 
attitude  toward  the  Reform  question,  which  had  be- 
come insistent  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 

destroyed  the  har- 
mony wliicli  thitherto 
had  existed  between 
his  congregation  and 
himself.  There  were 
three  points  on  which 
the  question  of  Re- 
form became  personal 
to  him.  and  in  regard 
to  which  he,  as  rabbi, 
was  required  to  give 
decisions.  He  agreed 
to  tlie  abolition  of  the 
piyj'utim  on  feast- 
days;  but  to  the  use 
of  the  organ  during 
divine  service  he  pos- 
itively would  not 
consent,  although  the 
use  of  the  organ  in 
Jewish  services  had  bicn  introduced  in  Prague 
during  his  rabbinate.  The  coutirmation  ceremony 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  The  final 
result  of  his  differences  with  his  congregation  was 
that  he  withdrew  into  private  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  study. 

Sachs  published:  a  long  poem  in  "Reshit  lia- 
Jlelizah"  (Zamosc,  1821);  a  German  translation  of 
the  Psalms  (Berlin,  1835);  the  exegesis  of  the  58th 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  published  in  letter  form  in 
"Kercm  Hemed,"  vii.  rJ4-138;  an  essay  on  Johanan 
Ii.  Zakkai  (/V>.  vii.  3t)0-278);  "Religiose  Poesie  der 
Juden  in  Spanien  "  (i  l>arts.  Berlin,  1845;  the  first 
part  is  entitled  "Religiose  Diclitungen,"  and  con- 
tains poems  bv  Ibn  Gabirol,  Ibii  Abitiir,  Ibn  Gliay- 
vat,  Behai  b.  .'jnseph.  Juduh  ha-Levi,  H.  I.Ialfon,  Ibn 
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Ezra,  and  Moses  b.  Jsahman ;  the  second  part  is 
entitled  "  Gescliichtliche  Eutwickelung  der  Reli- 
giosen  Poesie  der  Spanischen  Juden  im  Mittelalter" ; 
the  original  Hebrew  poems  are  printed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  work);  "BeitrSge  ziir  Sprach  und 
Alterthumsforschung"  (vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1852;  vol.  ii., 
i/>.  1854);  "Stimmen  voni  Jordan  unil  Euplirat;  ein 
Buch  fur's  Haus"  (1st  ed.,  Berlin,  1853;  3d  ed.. 
Frankfort-outhe-Main,  1890).  The  last -mentioned 
work  is  in  two  .sections;  the  first  reproduces  in 
poetical  form  legends  from  tlie  Bible,  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Jlidrasli,  and  contains  a  number  of  practical 
sayings;  the  second  contains  stories  from  the  life  of 
Abraham,  observations,  parables,  hymns,  an<l  allu- 
sions to  the  Song  of  Songs.  It  contains  notes  by 
Dr.  M.  Veit. 

The  "Beitragc  ziir  Sprach  und  Altcrlhiimsfor- 
schung"  discusses  tlie  ndationsof  the  Greco-Ronian 
world  to  the  Talmudic-mi(lra.shic  literature  and  ex- 
plains the  historical  method  of  investigating  mid- 
rashic  word-forms.  This  line  of  investigation  was 
at  that  time  entirely  new.  The  work  was  reviewed 
bv  Zaeharias  Frankel  in  "Monatsschrift,"  1854  (pp. 
33-39). 

Sachs  published  also:  "Mahzor,"  a  translation  of 
festival  jirayers  (9  vols. ;  1st  ed.,  Berlin,  1855;  re- 
published live  times);  a  translation  of  the  Siddiir 
(1st  ed.,  ib.  1858);  "Predigten"  (2  vols.,  i/j.  1860  and 
1869);  and  he  translated  fifteen  of  the  books  included 
in  Zunz's  edition  of  the  Bible. 

Jloritz  Slein.schneider  ("llebr.  Bibl.''  vii.  9-10) 
regarded  Sachs  as  one  of  the  most  famous  preach- 
ers of  his  time.  The  lectures  delivered  by  him  in 
1845  and  1846  on  the  literature  and  cultural  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  his  lectures  on  the  Bonk  of  Prov- 
erbs, delivered  in  1853,  were  very  popular. 

BiBLtonRAPiiv  :  Zunz.  in  Oelcer's  XTinx.  Zeil.  Jlhl.  Tlirnl.  II. 
499-504 ;  (.i-igcr's  Jlhl.  Xiil.  v.  atl  cl  ,•«•/.,  vi.  i»  ft  .«<•.;.:  L. 
Geiger.  in  Kol)ak*s  Jt>c/ito-ii«.  1.  7S;  \.  Kelltr, In  liihhurim, 
i.  219-SJt :  K'lhehc  Yizhak.  xxx.  :<  f(  xet/.:  I'.  N.  Weiss.  .Ihio- 
.yif,  lii.  *<«  t(  ."iq.:  Ka'yWiinK.  Itihl.  Jllilisriier  Kmizclidl- 
lier.  1.  4-.5,  ii.  3(IK-:«»:  AUil-  Z' i'  ilcfjwl.  IMM.  pp.  14;J-I46; 
Winter  ami  WQnsche.  Die  JDili-iclie  lAlltrnlur,  iil.  Tfti.  745; 
JV/e»/cr(i  Knin'€rnatUmi<.hexikim  :  B.  I'ick.  in  MrCIlnt'icIi  and 
Strong,  C'l/c.  vol.  ix.;  J/uiio(s(c/iri/(,  ItvVi,  pp.  113  lai. 
S.  S.   O. 

SACHS,  SENIOR:  Rus.so  -  French  Hebrew 
scholar;  born  at  Kaidany.  government  of  Kovno. 
June  17,  1816;  died  at  Paris  Nov.  18,  1892.  When 
Senior  was  only  one  and  oue-lialf  years  old  his  fa- 
ther, Zemal.i  Sachs,  became  rabbi  of  Zliagory,  also 
in  the  government  of  Kovno.  and  here  lie  instrucleil 
his  young  son  in  Hebrew  and  Talmud.  While  still 
a  boy  Sachs  manifested  his  i>redilection  for  Hebrew 
literature.  Laterliebecameaciiuaintcd  with  Joshua 
Klein.  i>arnas  of  the  Kaidany  community,  who  fur- 
ni.shed  him  with  Il.\sK.\i..vii  books.  Having  read 
Erter's  works.  Senior  purpnsed  going  to  BiiHly  in 
order  to  study  directly  under  that  author:  but  his 
early  marriage,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
that  time,  lucvcnted  the  execution  of  this  plan.  lie. 
however,  left  Zhagory  for  Wasilishok.  where  he 
studied  during  a  whole  year  as  a  beneliciary  of  the 
bet  ha-midrash.  Then,  after  teaching  for  a  year  iu 
Dubuo,  he  linally  arrived  at  Biody  (r.  1839),  where, 
through  the  assistance  of  Erter,  he  earned  a  liveli- 
hood by  teaching  Hebrew.  Meanwhile  he  studied 
Germaii  and  Syriae,  and  devoted  the  greater  part 
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of  liis  time  1o  icadiug  scientitic  and  pliilosopliical 
works. 

Siiclis  lemainrd  two  years  in  Brody,  and   while 
there  wrote  an  article  in  Hebrew  on  Russo-IIebnw 
scholars  and  on  the  eiliication  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  ; 
this  ho  .sent  to  Jost,   who  translated 
Early  Vi-     il  into  German,  and  published  it  in  his 
cissitudes.    "  Annalen  "  (1810.  Nos.  4-10),  omitting, 
however,  the  author's  signature.     Ilis 
pareuls  having  requested  him  to  return  home,  Sachs 
set  out  on  his  journey,  but,  having  no  passport,  was 
arrested  on  the  Russian  frontier.     He  was  brought 
to   Kremcnetz,  where  lie 
was  thrown  into  prison,  re- 
maining   in     confinement 
live  months,  when  lie  was 
liberated  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Isaac  Bacr  Levin- 
sohn.     Sachs    stayed    at 
Zliagory  si.x  months,  when 
he  was  invited  to  teach  at 
Rossiena  (Rossieny),  where 
he  remaine<l  till  tlie  end  of 
1.S48.     At  length  lie  went 
to  Berlin  (1H44),  where  he 
entered  the  university,  at- 
tending   particularly    the 
lectures  of  Sclielling  and 
Altliaus.     In  IS.jB  Sachs  was  invited  to  Paris  tjy 
Baron  Joseph  Gi'inzburg  to  become  Ids  private  libra- 
rian and  the  tutor  of  his  children. 

In  Paris  Sachs  displayed  great  activit)'  in  various 
l)rauches  of  Hebrew  literature;  but  as  he  occupied 
liimself  with  dilTerent  subjects  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  niostof  Ids  worksremained  unfinished.  While 
in  lierlin  he  liad  begun  to  edit  literary  periodicals, 
the  tirst  of  which  was  "  Ila-Tel.iiyyah,"  treating 
chietly  of  medieval  religious  philo.sophy.  Only  two 
numbers  were  issued,  the  first  in  18.50  and  tlie  sec- 
ond in  1857.  In  18.50  Sachs  edited  also  Zunz's  "  Ha- 
Palil,"  an  index  of  valuable  Hebrew  manuscripts, 
with  biographical  noteson  someof  theauthor's.  Of 
Ids  "Ila-Yonali  "  only  one  numberappeared  (Berlin, 
18.51);  it  contains  among  otlier  tilings  an  article  by 
Slonimski  on  the  Jewish  calendar  according  to  the 
ancient  Talmudists.  Sachs  then  undertook  to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  the  "Kerem  Ilemed,"  edit- 
ing vols.  viii.  (Berlin,  1854)  and  is.  (ii>.  1856).  His 
other  works  are:  "Kanfe  Yonah,"  a  supplement 
to  "Ila-Yonah"  {ih.  18.58?);  "  Le-Yom  Iluledet " 
(Paris,  18.59),  a  pamphlet  on  the  anniversary  of 
Mathilda  Gunzburg's  birth;  "Kikayon  Yonah  "  (ib. 
1800).  an  announcement  of  the  continuation  of  "  Ha- 
Yonali,"  contixining,  besides  the  prospectus,  literary 
essays;  "Ben  Yonah"  (ib.  1860),  a  rimed  iirospectus 
of  -'Ha-Yonah";  "Sefer  Taggin  "  (ib.  1866),  a  mid- 
rnsh,  attributed  to  R.  Akiba,  on  the  crowns  of  the 
letters  (•' taggin  "),  edited  with  an  essay  on  the  age  of 
this  work  and  also  on  the  "Sefer  Sliimniusha  Rabba" 
and"()tiyot  do-R.  'Akiba";  "  Rcshimah  "  (/i.  18GG), 
a  catalogue  (unfinished)  of  tlie  Gunzburg  library; 
"Shire  ha-Shirim  Asher  li-Shelomoh  "  (/'*.  1808),  tiie 
poems  of  Ibn  Gabirol  revised,  punctuated,  and  com- 
mentated by  the  editor  (this  work  has  also  a  French 
title,  "Cantii|ues  de  Salomon  ibn  Gabirole  [Avice- 
brou] ") ;  "  Hiiiot  R.  Shelomoli  ben  Gabirol  "  (in  "  Ozar 


haSifrul,"  iv.   90-111).   Ibn   Gabirol's  riddles  with 
solutions  and  explanations. 

niBMOGRAPHT:  I.  S.  Fuchs,  in  Ha-.Vrtf/crW,  XXXV.,  No.  2(1;  I. 
Golilliltitn,  in  Katattvt  Yisrad,  i.  S;3:i  ct  acq.;  idem,  in  Ozar 
Iid-Sifrrit.  iii..  part  4.  p.  IJ7;  .leilinek,  in  Jljiliscfir.-i  Litc'rit- 
liu}ih:tl,  .\.\i.  liia;  I.  Lovi,  in  />'.  E.  J.  xxvi.  1.")?  ;  .M.  Schwal>, 
in  Ari)i.  hi:  iiii.  374;  N.  Siikolow,  Sefer  Zilduinin,  p.  43; 
Zi-itlin,  Bibl.  Poat-McndeUi.  pp.  326  c(  aeq. 
II.  IS.  M.  Sel. 

SACHS,  WILHELM:  Gc^iman  dental  surgeon; 
born  at  W'esenberg,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Sept.  2'3, 
1849.  He  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Breslau  and  the  Pliiladelpliia  Dental  College, 
graduating  as  doctor  of  dental  surgery  in  1872. 
After  jiractisiug  dentistry  in  Vienna  (187'8)  and  Paris 
(1874)  lie  established  himself  in  Breslau,  becoming 
privat-docent  in  dental  surgery  at  the  university  of 
that  city  in  1890  and  receiving  the  title  of  jirofessor 
in  1890. 

Sachs  has  published  many  cssaj's  in  the  dental 
journals  and  is  theauthorof  "Die  PfiegederZiiline," 
Stuttgart.  1887.  He  has  contiibuted  ai'ticles  on  the 
filling  of  teeth  and  on  pivot-teeth  to  Sclieff's  "  Iland- 
buch  der  Zahnheilkunde,"  Vienna,  1900. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SACKCLOTH  (Hebrew,  "saiv"):  Term  origi- 
nally denoting  a  coarsely  woven  fabric,  usually 
made  of  goat's  hair.  It  afterward  came  to  mean  also 
a  garment  made  from  sucli  cloth,  which  was  chiefly 
worn  as  a  token  of  mourning  by  the  Israelites.  It 
was  furthermore  a  sign  of  submission  (I  Kings 
.\x.  30  et  seq.),  and  was  occasionally  worn  by  the 
Prophets. 

As  the  Old  Testament  gives  no  exact  description 
of  the  garment,  its  shape  must  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. According  to  Kamphausen,  the  sak  was 
like  a  corn-bag  witli  an  opening  for  the  liead,  and 
another  for  each  arm,  an  opening  being  made  in  the 
garment  from  top  to  bottom.  Grl'meisen  ("  Alinen- 
kultus,"  p.  80)  tliinks  the  salt  resembled  the  liairy 
mantle  used  by  the  Bedouins.  Schwally  (in  Stade's 
"Zeitschrift,"  xi.  174)  concludes  that  it  originally 
was  simply  the  loin-cloth,  which  is  an  cntirel)-  dif- 
ferent conception  from  that  of  Kamphausen  or  of 
Grilneisen.  Schwally  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  the  word  "  hagar  "  is  used  in  describing  tlie  mode 
of  putting  on  the  garment  (see  Josh.  i.  8;  Isa.  iii.  24, 
XV.  8,  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vi.  26,  xlix.  3).  One  fastens 
the  sak  around  the  hips  ("sim  be-motnayim,"  Gen. 
xxxvii.  34;  "he'elah  'al  motnayim,"  Amos  viii.  10), 
while,  in  describing  the  dolling  of  the  sak,  the 
words  "  pitteali  me-'al  motnayim  "  are  used  (Isa.  xx. 
2).  According  to  I  Kings  xxi.  37  and  II  Kings  vi. 
30.  it  was  worn  next  the  skin. 

Schwally  assumes  tliat  in  prehistoric  times  the 
loin-cloth  was  the  usual  and  sole  garment  worn  b}' 
the  Israelites.  In  historic  times  it  came  to  be  worn 
for  religious  purjioses  only,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, or  at  mourning  ceremonies.  It  is  natural  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Prophets  also 
sliould  have  worn  the  sak,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah, 
who  wore  nothing  else,  and  was  commanded  liy 
Yiiwn  to  don  it  (Isa.  xx.  2).  Old  traditions  aliout 
to  die  out  easily  assume  a  holy  character.  Thus 
Schwally  points  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Mos- 
lem pilgrim,  as  soon  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  Harani, 
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the  lioly  soil,  takes  off  all  tbe  clothes  be  is  wearing, 
aud  dons  tbe  ihram. 

Tbe  views  mentioned  above  of  the  original  shape 
of  the  sak  do  not,  of  course,  exclude  tbe  possibility 
tbat,  in  accordance  with  more  refined  ideas,  it  was 
afterward  made  larger,  and  in  later  passages  (e.g., 
Eslb.  iv.  1,  3;  Jonah  iii.  5)  the  verb  "  labash  "  is  used 
in  describing  the  mode  of  putting  it  on. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Si'hwally,  Das  Lehen  nnrh  item  TniJe,  pp.  11 
tt  seq.,  Uiessea,  1892. 
J.  W.  N. 

SACKHEIM,  ABRAHAM   BEN  JOSEPH: 

Litbuaiiian  scholar  and  Talniudist ;  died  at  Wilna 
June  20,  1872.  He  was  well  versed  in  ralibinics. 
as  may  be  seen  from  bis  "  Yad  ba-Ilazakah,"  a  cas- 
uistic commentary  on  the  Pesah  Haggadah  (Wilna, 
1833,  tbe  editor's  name  appears  in  this  work,  Sack- 
lieim  not  wishing  to  affi.x  liis  own);  and  be  was 
acquainted  with  several  European  languages.  Thus, 
when  Sir  Moses  Jlontetiore  was  enterlaiiied  in  Wilna 
<1846)  by  Joseph  Sackheim,  Abraham's  father,  Abra- 
ham was  tbe  interpreter  for  tbe  English  language. 
He  wrote  a  laudatory  epistle  on  Slonimski's  "  Ko- 
keba  di-Shebit"  {ib.  1835);  and  his  letters  have  been 
published  in  several  works,  among  them  Giinzburg's 
'•Debir"  (partii.,  ib.  1862)  and  Siebenberger's  "Ozar 
ha-Sherashim  ha-Kelali"  (part  iii.,  Warsaw,  1862). 

BiBLIor.RAPHT  :   Eisenstadt-Wiener,  Da'at  jpecios/iim,  p.  27, 
!^t.  PetersburK,  lS97-9». 
E.  c.  M.  Sel. 

SACKHEIM,    TOBIAH    B.  AKYEH   LOB: 

Russian  Talmudist  and  communal  worker;  died  in 
Rosinoi,  government  of  Grodno,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Jan.  28,  1832.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth 
generation  of  Israel  b.  Shalom  of  tbat  town,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  on  Rosb  ba-Sbanah,  1G59.  Sack- 
heim was  a  wealthy  merchant  in  his  younger  days, 
but  retired  from  business  in  middle  life,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  study  and  charitable  work.  He 
was  for  many  years  day y an  in  Rosinoi,  and  was 
liigbly  respected  for  bis  piety  and  other  noble  quali- 
ties. His  son  Joseph  was  one  of  tbe  most  prominent 
Jews  of  Wilna  when  that  city  was  visited  by  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  in  1846. 

Bibliography:  Eisens'adt-Wiener,  Da'at  lyed^jshim.  pp.19, 
22,  St.  Petersburg,  1897-90. 
E.  C.  P.    Wl. 

SACRIFICE  :  The  act  of  offering  to  a  deity  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  homage,  winning  favor,  or  se- 
curing pardon  ;  that  which  is  offered  or  consecrated. 
The  late  generic  term  for  "sacrifice"  in  Hebrew  is 
p-ip,  the  verb  being  ^^Ipn,  used  in  connection  with 
all  kinds  of  sacrifices. 

—. — Biblical  Data:  It  is  assumed  in  the  Scriptures 
that  the  institution  of  sacrifice  is  coeval  with  tbe 
race.  Abel  and  Cain  are  represented  as  tbe  first 
among  men  to  sacrifice;  and  to  them  are  attributed 
the  two  chief  classes  of  oblations:  namely,  fhe  vege- 
table or  bloodless,  and  tbe  animal  or  blood-giving 
<Gcn.  iv.  3,  4).  After  the  Flood,  Noah  offered  of 
"every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl"  (ih. 
viii.  20).  The  building  of  altars  by  tbe  Patriarchs 
is  frequentlv  recorded  (iJ.  xii.  7,  8;  xiii.  4,  18;  xxi. 
33;  xxvi.25;  xxxiii.  20;  xxxv.  7).  Abralmm  offers 
a  sacrifice  at  which  Yriwn  makes  a  covenant  with 
bim  ((•*.  XV.).     In  the  history  of  Jacob  a  sacrifice  is 


mentioned  as  a  ratification  of  a  treaty  (ib.  xxxi.  54). 
He  sacrifices  also  when  lie  leaves  Canaan  to  settle  in 
Egypt  (ib.  xlvi.  1).  Abraham  had  been  or  believed 
he  liad  been  given  the  command  to  sacrifice  liis  son 
(/ft.  xxii).  Tlie.se  ancient  offerings  included  not  only 
the  bloodless  kind  (ih.  iv.  3),  but  also  holocausts  (ib. 
viii.  20,  xxii.  13)and  animal  thank-offerings (li.  xxxi. 
o4.  xlvi.  1). 

The  primitive  altar  was  made  of  eartli  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  24)  or  of  unhewn  stones  (/'*.  xx.  2.5;  Dent, 
xxvii.  .1),  and  was  hicated  probablj'  on  an  elevation 
(seeALTAU;   IIioii  Pi,.\ce).     The  story  in  Genesis 
proceeds  on  the  theory  tbat  wherever 
Place  of     the  opportunity   was    presinted    for 
Sacrifice,     sacrifice  there  it  was  offered  (Gen.  viii. 
20,  xxxi.  f)4;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.4).     No 
one  fixed  place  .seems  to  have  been  selected  (Ex.  xx. 
24,  where  the  Masoretic  text,  "l'3t8<  =  "I  will  have 
my  '  zeker '  f="  reineinbrance"]."  and  Geiger's emen- 
dation, "i'3Tn  =  "Thou  wilt  i)lace  my  '  zeker,'  "  bear 
out  this  inference).     This  freedom  to  offer  Sitcrifices 
at  anj-  place  recurs  in  the  eschatological  visions  of 
tlie  Later  Prophets  (Isa.   xix.  19,  21;   Zepli.  ii.  11; 
3Ial.    i.    11;    Zeeb.    xiv.    20,    21),    thus  confirming 
the  thesis  of    Gunkel   ("SchOpfung  und  Chaos") 
that  the  end  is  always  a  reproduction  of  the  be- 
ginning. 

Under  Moses,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  this 
freedom  to  offer  sacrifices  anywhere  and  without 
the  ministrations  of  the  appointed  sacerdotal  agents 
disappears.  The  proper  place  for  (heoblalions  was 
to  be  "before  tbe  door  of  tbe  tabernacle."  where  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings  stood  (Ex.  xl.  0),  and  where 
Ynwn  met  His  people  (ib.  xxix.  42;  Lev.  i.  3;  iv. 
4;  xii.  6;  xv.  14,  29;  xvi.  7;  xvii.  2-C;  xix.  21),  or 
simply  "before  Yiiwii"  (Lev.  iii.  1,  7,  12;  ix.  2,  4, 
o|,  and  later  in  Jerusalem  in  the  Temple  (Deut.  xii. 
5-7,  11,  12).  Tbat  this  law  was  not  observed  the  his- 
torical books  disclose,  and  the  Prophets  never  cease 
complaining  about  its  many  violations  (see  Hicn 
ri..\CE).  The  Book  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  14)  presumes 
that  while  in  Egypt  the  Hebrews  had  become 
idolaters.  The  Biblical  records  report  very  little 
concerning  the  religious  conditions  among  those 
held  in  Egyptian  bondage.  Tbe  supposition,  held 
for  a  long  time,  tbat  while  in  the  laud  of  Go- 
shen the  Israelites  had  become  adepts  in  the 
Egyptian  sacrificial  cult,  lacks  confirmation  by  the 
BFljlical  documents.  The  purpose  of  the  Exodus  as 
given  in  Ex.  viii.  23  (.\.  V.  25)  is  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  sacrifice  to  their  God.  But  the  only  sacrifice 
commanded  in  Egypt  ((*.  xii.)  was 
The  that  of  the  paschal  lamb  (see  P.\ss- 

Paschal  oveu  S.vckikick).  In  the  account  of 
Sacrifice,  the  Hebrews'  migrations  iu  the  desert 
Jethro  offers  a  sacrifice  to  Yiiwii; 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  elders  participating  therein 
(ib.  xviii.  12).  Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reve- 
lation on  Sinai  (ib.  xxiv.  5),  Moscsoffersup  all  kimls 
of  sacrifices,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  on  the 
altar.  At  the  consecration  of  the  Tabernacle  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  s;ud  to  have  offered,  in  addi- 
tion to  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  253  animals  (Num. 
vii.  12-88);  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  pub- 
lic burnt  offerings  amounted  annually  to  no  less  than 
1,345  victims  (Kalisb,  "Leviticus,"  p.  20).     No  lef^s 
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tlian  50,000  iiasclml  liimbs  wero  killed  at  the  Pass- 
over celi'LnitiDii  of  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  ix.  1-14). 

Accordiii]^'  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  after  the  con- 
qiiesl  of  Caiiaau  the  Tabernacle  was  established  at 
Shiloh  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  xix.  51,  xxii.  9).  During  the 
periods  of  the  Judges  and  of  Samuel  it  was  the  cen- 
tral sanctuary  (Judges  xviii.  31;  I  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiv. 
3;  conip.  Jer.  vii.  12).  where  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  recurring  festivals  were  celebrated  and  the 
ricbrews  assend)le(l  to  perform  sacrilices  and  vows 
(Judges  xxi.  12,  19;  I  Sam.  i.  3,  21  ;  ii.  19).  I5ut  it 
S(!ems  that  the  jK'ople  assembled  also  at  Sliechem — 
where  was  a  sanctuary  of  Yiiwii  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,26) 
— as  well  as  at  .Mi/peli  in  Gilead  (Judges  xi.  11),  at 
Jli/.peh  in  Benjamin  {ih.  x.\.  1),  at  Gilga!  (I  Sam. 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  xv.  21),  at  Hebron  (II  Sam.  v.  3).  at 
Beth-el,  and  at  Bcer-sheha  (Amos  iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14). 
They  sacrificed  at  Bocliim  and  Beth-el  (Judges  iii.  5, 
xxi.  4).  Private  saeritices,  also,  in  the  homes  of  the 
families,  ajipear  to  have  been  in  vogue,  e.g.,  in  the 
house  of  Jesse  in  Beth-lehein  (I  Sam.  xx.  C),  of 
Ahithophcl  atGiloli(II  Sam.  xv.  12),  and  of  Job  (Job 
i.  .j.  xlii.  S),  Assisting  Levitesare  mentioned  (Judges 
xvii.  4-13).  Gideon  olleredat  Oiihrah  {ih.  vi.  11-20, 
2(i  ct  Kcr/.);  Manoah,  at  Zorali  {ili.  xiii. 

Private  Ifi.  19.  20) ;  Samuel,  at  Jlizpeh,  Hamah, 
Sacrifices.  Gilgal,  anil  Bethlehem  (1  Sam.  vii. 
9.  10.  IT;  i,\:.  12,  13;  x.  8;  xi.  15;  xvi. 
25);  Saul,  at  Gilgal  {I'/i.  xiii.  9  el  setj.)  and  during  his 
l>ursuit  of  the  Philislines  (rt.  xiv.  32-35) ;  David,  on 
the  thrashing-Hoor  of  Araunah  (H  Sam,  vi.  17,  xxiv, 
2.5) ;  Absalom,  at  Hebron  (ill.  xv.  7-9) ;  Adonijah.  near 
En-rogel  (I  Kings  i.  9);  Solomon,  "in  highiilaces" 
(('/).  iii,  2,  3);  and  Elijah,  in  his  contest  with  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  on  .Mount  Carmel  (ib.  xviii,),  Naa- 
man  took  Palestinian  soil  with  him  because  he  de- 
sired to  offer  saeiitice  to  Yiiwii  in  Syria  (II  Kings 
v,  17,  19).  The  Books  <jf  Chronicles  throw  a  differ- 
ent light  on  this  ]ieriod.  If  their  reports  are  to  be 
accepted,  the  saeriticial  services  were  conducted 
througliout  in  strict  conformity  with  the  I\Io.saic 
codedChron.  xv.26,  xxvi.  8-36;  IlChron,  i,  2-6,  ii. 
3,  xiii,  11).  Enormous  numbers  of  sacrilices  are  re- 
ported in  them  (II  Chron.  xv.  11;  xxix.  32,  33). 

In  the  Solomonic  Temple,  Solomon  liimself 
(though  not  a  priest)  offered  three  times  every  year 
burnt  offerings  and  thank-offerings  and  incense  (I 
Kings  ix.  25);  he  also  built  high  places.  Down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  kings,  priests,  and 
even  iirophets,  besides  the  peoiile,  arc  among  the 
inveterate  disregarders  of  tliesacrilicial  ritual  of  the 
Pentateuch,  worshiping  idols  and  sacrificing  to  them  ; 
e.f}..  Jeroboam  witli  his  golden  calves  at  Dan  and 
Belh-el  (I  Kings  xii.  28;  comp.  II  Kings  xvii.  10), 
Ahiiuelech  at  Nob  (I  Sam.  xxi.  2-10),  and  even 
Aaron  (Ex.  xx.\ii.  1-0  comp.  Neh.  ix.  IS).  B.v  al 
was  worshiped  (IIos,  ii,  10,  15;  II  Kings  iii,  2;  x. 
26,  27;  xi,  18;  Judges  vi,  25:  Jer,  vii,'  9,  xi,  13, 
xxxii.  29),  as  were  Ast.vute,  B.\.\i.-nEiuTii,  B.\.\r,- 
I'KOTt,  Ba.\i.-7.ki!Vij,  Moi.ocH,  and  other  false  gods, 
in  the  cult  of  which  not  only  animal  and  vegetable 
but  even  human  sacrifices  (see  S.\ci!ikioe,  Ckitic.vi, 
View)  were  important  features. 

The  attitude  of  the  literary  prophets  toward  sac- 
rifice manifests  no  enthusiasm  for  sacrificial  worship. 


Ilosea  declares  in  the  name  of  Yiiwu :  "  I  desired 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge  of 
Yiiwii  more  than  burntofferings  "  (llo.s.  vi.  6;  comp. 

i/i.  viii.  13;  ix,  3,  4;  xiv.  3),    Amos  pro- 
Attitude  of  claims:   "I   [Yinvn]   hate,   I   despise 
Prophets,     your  feast-days;  .   .   .  if  you  offer  me 

burnt  offerings  and  your  bloodless 
offerings,  I  will  not  aci'cpt  them  nor  will  I  regard  the 
thank-olVerings  of  your  fat  beasts,  .  .  .  but  let  jus- 
tice How  like  water"  (Amos  v.  21-24,  Hebr. ;  comp. 
iv.  4,  5).  He  goes  so  far  as  to  <Ioubt  the  existence 
of  sacrificial  iustitufions  in  the  desert  [ib.  v.  25). 
Isaiah  is  not  less  .strenuous  in  rejecting  a  ritualistic 
sacrificial  cult  (Isa,  i.  11-17).  Jeremiah  takes  up  the 
burden  (Jer.  vi,  19,20;  comp,  xxxi,  31-33).  He, 
like  Amos,  in  expressing  his  scorn  for  the  burnt  of- 
ferings and  other  slaughtered  oblati(]ns,  takes  occa- 
sion to  <leny  that  the  fathers  had  been  commanded 
concerning  these  things  when  they  came  forth  fiom 
Egyjit  (ib.  vii.  21  et  si-rj.).  Malachi,  a  century  later, 
complains  of  the  wrong  spirit  which  is  manifest  at 
the  sacrifices  (Mai.  i.  10).  Ps.  1.  emphasizes  most 
beautifully  the  prophetic  conviction  that  thanksgiv- 
ing alone  is  acceptable,  as  does  Ps,  Ixix,  31,  32. 
Deutero-Isaiah  (xl.  10)  suggests  the  utter  inadecinacy 
of  .sacrifices.  "To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more 
acceptable  to  Yiiwii  than  sacrifice  "  is  found  in  I 
Sam.  XV.  22  (Hebr.)  as  a  censure  of  Saul;  and 
gnomic  wisdom  is  not  without  similar  confessi<in 
(Prov.  XV.  8;  xxi.  3,  37;  xxviii.  9;  Eccl.  iv.  17). 
Some  passages  assert  explicitly  that  sacrifices  are 
not  desired  (Ps.  xl.  7-9,  Ii,  17-19),  Micah's  rejec- 
tion of  sacrificial  leligion  has  become  the  classical 
definition  of  ethical  monotheism  (Mic,  vi,  6-8),  (_)tlier 
Psalms  and  prophetic  utterances,  however,  de|)lore 
the  cessation  of  sacrificial  services  at  the  Temple 
and  look  forward  to  their  reinstitution  (Ps,  Ii,  20, 
21;  Joel  ii,  12,  13;  Jer,  xxxi,  14;  xxxiii,  11,  17,  18), 
The  apocalyptic  character  of  some  of  these  predic- 
tions is  not  disputable,  neither  is  that  of  Isa,  xix, 
21,  Ivi,  7,  Ix,  7,  In  Ezekiel's  scheme  of  the  restora- 
tion, also,  the  sacrifices  receive  very  generous  treat- 
ment (Ezek,  xl,-xlviii.). 

The  Mosaic  sacrificial  sche:ne  is  for  tlie  most  part 
set  forth  in  Leviticus,  The  sacrifices  ordained  may 
be  divided  into  the  bloodless  and  the  blood-giving 

kinds.     This  division  takes  into  con- 

The  sideration  the  nature  of  the  ofTering. 

Mosaic       But  anolherclassification  may  be  made 

Sacrifices,    according  to  the  occasion  for  which 

the  oblation  is  brought  and  the  .senti- 
ments and  motives  of  the  ofTercrs.  On  this  basis 
the  sacrifices  are  divided  into:  (1)  burnt  offerings, 
(2)  thank-  or  praise-offerings,  (3)  sin-  or  trespass- 
offerings,  and  (4)  iiurilicativeofferings.  Among  the 
thank-offerings  might  be  included  the  paschal  lamb, 
the  offering  of  the  first-born,  and  the  FiiisT-FitfiTs; 
in  the  category  of  sin -offerings,  the  jealousj-olTer- 
ing.  As  a  rule,  the  burnt,  the  expiatory,  and  the 
purificative  offerings  were  animal  sacrifices,  but  in 
exceptional  cases  a  cereal  sin-oiTering  was  accepted 
or  prescribed.  Thank-offerings  might  consist  either 
of  animal  or  of  vegetable  oblations. 

Animal  .sacrifices  were  generally  accompanied  by 
bloodless  offerings,  and  in  many  cases  by  a  libation 
of  wiueor  a  driuk-offeringalso.     Blood  less  offerintrs 
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were,  lion-ever,  brought  alone;  for  instance,  that  of 
the  showhread  and  the  frankincense  ottering  on  the 
golden  altar.  Another  classification  might  be  (I) 
voluntary  or  free-will  offerings  (private  holocausts 
and  thank-  or  vow-offerings)  and  (2)  compulsory  or 
obligatory  offerings  (private  and  public  praise-oiler- 
ings,  public  holocausts,  and  others). 

The  sacrificial  animals  were  required  to  be  of  the 
clean  class  (Gen.  vii.  23;  Lev.  xi.  47,  xiv.  4,  xx.  25; 
Deut.  xiv.  11,  20).  Still,  not  all  clean  animals  occur 
in  the  specifications  of  the  offerings,  for  which  were 
demanded  mainly  cattle  from  the  herd  or  from  the 
flock;  viz.,  the  bullock  and  the  ox,  the  cow  and  the 
calf;  the  sheep,  male  or  female,  and 
The  Ma-  the  lamb;  the  goat,  male  or  female, 
terials  of  and  the  kid.  Of  fowls,  turtle-doves 
Sacrifices,  and  iiigeons  were  to  be  offered,  but 
only  in  exceptional  cases  as  holocausts 
and  sin-offerings;  they  were  not  accepted  as  thank- 
or  praise-oft'erings  nor  as  a  public  sacriflw.  Fishes 
were  altogether  excluded.  The  bullock  formed 
the  burnt  offering  of  the  whole  people  on  New 
Moon  and  holy  days,  and  for  inadvertent  trans- 
gressions; of  the  chiefs  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle; of  the  Levites  at  their  initiation ;  and  of 
private  individuals  in  emergencies.  It  was  the  sin- 
offering  for  the  communit}-  or  the  high  priest,  for 
the  priests  when  inducted  into  office,  and  for  the 
liigh  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  cases  of 
peculiar  joyfulness  it  was  chosen  for  the  thank- 
offering.  The  ram  was  presented  as  a  holocaust  or 
a  thank-offering  by  the  people  or  by  their  chiefs,  the 
high  priest  or  ordinary  priests,  and  by  the  Nazarite, 
never  by  an  individual  layman.  It  was  the  ordinary 
trespass-offering  for  violation  of  property  rights. 
The  kid  was  the  special  animal  for  sin-offerings. 
It  was  permitted  also  for  private  burnt  offerings 
and  for  thank-offerings;  but  it  was  never  prescribed 
ffir  public  burnt  offerings.  The  lamb  was  employed 
for  the  daily  public  holocausts,  and  very  commonly 
for  all  private  offeiings  of  whatever  character. 
The  pigeon  and  turtle-dove  served  for  burnt  offer- 
ings and  sin-offerings  in  cases  of  lustrations.  They 
were  allowed  as  private  holocausts,  and  were  ac- 
cepted as  sin-offerings  from  the  poorer  peojjle  and 
as  purification-offerings;  but  they  were  excluded  as 
thank-offerings,  nor  did  they  form  part  of  the  great 
public  or  festal  sacrifices. 

The  bloodless  oblations  consisted  of  vegetable 
products,  chief  among  which  were  flour  (in  some 
cases  roasted  grains)  and  wine.  Next  in  importance 
was  oil.  As  accessories,  frankincense  and  salt  were 
required,  the  latter  being  added  im  nearly  all  occa- 
sions. Leaven  and  hone)'  were  used  in  a  few  in- 
stances only. 

Concerning  the  qualification  of  the  offerings,  the 

Law  ordained  that  the  aiunials  be  perfect  (Deut. 

XV.  21,  xvii.  1 ;  specified  more  in  detail 

aualities  in  Lev.  xxii.  18-35),  the  blind,  broken, 
of  maimed,  ulcerous,  scurvied,  scabbed. 

Ofiferings.  bruised,  crushed,  and  castrated  be- 
ing excluded.  This  injunction  was 
applied  explicitly  to  burnt  (Lev,  i.  3;  ix.  2,  3; 
xxiii.  18),  lhank-"(('A.  iii.  1,  6;  xxii.  31),  and  expia- 
tory offerings  (ib.  iv.  3,  23,  2S.  33;  v.  15,  18,  25;  ix. 
2,  3;  xiv.  10)  and  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  5).     To 


offer  a  blemished  animal  was  deemed  sacrilegious 
(Deut.  xvii.  1 ;  Mai.  i.  6,  7,  8,  9.  13).  In  most  cases 
a  male  animal  was  recpiired;  but  a  female  victim 
was  iircseribed  in  a  few  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  sin-offering  of  the  ordinary  Israelite.  Id 
other  cases  the  choice  between  male  and  female  was 
left  op('n,  e.;!..  in  private  thank-offerings  and  offer- 
ings of  the  firstlings.  For  pigeons  and  turtle-iloves 
no  particular  sex  is  mentioned. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  victims,  none  might  be  offered 
piior  to  the  seventh  day  from  birth  (Lev.  xxii.  27). 
Mother  and  young  might  not  be  slaughtere<l  im  the 
same  day  {ih.  xxii.  28).  The  first-born  males  were 
to  be  killed  within  the  first  year  (Deut.  xv.  19(Y«r/.). 
Burnt  offerings  and  .sin-  and  thank-offerings  were 
reiiuired  to  be  more  than  one  year  old,  as  was  the 
paschal  lanil)(Ex.  xii.  5,  xxix.  38;  Lev.  ix.  3;  xii.  6; 
xiv.  10;  xxiii.  12,  19;  Num.  vi.  12.  14;  vii.  17,  23, 
29;  XV.  27;  xxviii.  3,  9,  II,  19.  27).  For  doves  and 
pigeons  no  age  was  set.  •Homelimes  the  sacrifice 
called  for  an  animal  that  had  neither  done  any  work 
nor  borne  any  yoke,  «./•/.,  the  Ked  IlKrKKit  (Num. 
xix.  1-10;  Deut.  xxi.  3,4).  The  animal  was  re- 
quired to  be  the  lawful  property  of  the  sjicrificer 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  24;  Deut.  xxviii.  19;  Ezra  vi.  9;  vii. 
17,  22;  I  .Mace.  x.  39;  II  Mace.  iii.  3,  ix.  16;  Jo- 
sephus,  "Ant."  xii.  3,  ^  3). 

The  ears  of  corn  (Lev.  ii.  14)  presented  as  a  first- 
fruits  offering  were  required  to  be  of  the  earlier  and 
therefore  better  sort,  the  grains  to  be  rubbed  or 
beaten  out ;  the  flour,  as  a  rule,  of  the  finest  r|uality 
and  from  the  choicest  cereal,  wheat.  The  offering 
of  the  wife  suspected  of  a<lultery  was  of  conunon 
barley  flour.  As  to  ((uantity.  at  least  one-tenth  part 
of  an  epliah  or  an  omer  of  flour  was  used.  It  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  in  most  ca.ses  was  left  un- 
leavened :  it  was  then  made  into  dough  and  baked 
in  loaves  or  thin  cakes.  The  oil  had  to  be  ]>ure 
white  olive-oil  from  the  unripe  berries  S(|Ucezed  or 
beaten  in  a  mortar.  It  was  usually  poured  over  the 
offeringor  mingled  therewith,  or  it  was  brushed  over 
the  thin  cakes.  Sometimes,  however,  the  offering 
was  soaked  in  oil.  The  frankincense  was  while  and 
pure.  The  wine  is  not  described  or  (pialified  in  the 
Law.  "Sliekar"is  another  liiiuid  mentioned  as  a 
libation  (Num.  xxviii.  7);  it  must  have  been  an  in- 
toxicating fermented  liquor,  and  was  ])rohibile<l  to 
priests  during  service  and   to  Naza- 

Liquid  rites.  Salt  was  used  with  both  the 
Sacrifices,  blood-giving  and  the  bloodless  s;icri- 
fices(Lev.  ii.  13);  its  use  is  not  fur- 
ther described.  Leaven  and  honey  were  generally 
excluded,  but  the  former  was  permitted  for  the  first 
new  bread  offered  on  Pentecost  and  for  the  bread 
and  cakes  at  every  jiraiseoffering;  the  latter,  when 
offered  as  a  first-fruits  offering. 

Of  the  necessary  |)rei<arations  the  chief  was 
"sanctilieation"  (Joel  i.  14;  ii.  15.  16;  iv.  9;  Mie. 
iii.  5;  Neh.  iii.  1;  Ps.  xx.),  consisting  in  bathing, 
washing,  and  change  of  garments,  and  in  conjugal 
abstinence  (Gen.  xxxv.  2-4;  Ex.  xix.  10.  14,  15; 
xxxiii.  5.  C;  Josh.  iii.  5.  vii.  13).  These  laws  were 
amplified  with  reference  to  the  officiating  Puif.st 
(Ex.  XXX.  17-21,  xl.  30-33). 

No  particular  time  of  the  day  is  specified  for  sacri- 
fices, except  that  the  daily  holocausts  are  to  be  killed 
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" ill  the  iiioruiug "  mid  " between  tlie  two  eveiiiiigs " 
(Ex.  xvi.  12;  xxix.  39,  41;  xxx.  8;  Num.  xxviii.  4). 

Wlieu  the  gift  bad  been  iiroiierly  pic- 
Times  of  pared,  the  olTeier,  wliether  iiisiu  or 
Sacrifice,     woman,  brought  (Lev.  iv.  4.  14;   xii. 

6;  xiv.  23;  \v.  29)  it  to  the  place 
where  alone  it  was  lawful  to  saeriticc— "before 
Yiiwii,"  or"  to  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,"  i.e., 
the  court  where  the  altar  of  burnt  olTeiing  stood. 
To  offer  it  elsewhere  would  have  been  shedding 
blood  (Lev.  xvii.  3-5,  8.  9).  Tlie  injunction  to  offer 
in  the  jiroper  iilace  is  repeated  more  especially  in 
regard  to  the  individual  class  of  saeriticc  (Lev.  i.  3; 
iv.  4,  14;  vi.  18;  xii.  6;  -xiii.  2,  8,  12;  xv.  29;  xix. 
21).  The  victim  was  killed  "on  the  side  of  the  altar 
[of  holocausts]  iiorlliward"  (Lev.  i.  11,  iv.  24,  vi. 
18,  vii.  2.  xiv.  13).  When  the  offering,  if  a  quad- 
ruped, had  been  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  after  examination  had  been  found 
qualiticd,  the  offerer  laid  one  hand  upon  the  victim's 
Jiead  (Lev.  i.  4;  iii.  2,  8,  13;  iv.  5,  15).  On  the  scape- 
goat, the  high  priest  laid  both  of  his  hands  (ih.  xvi. 
21).  This  "  laying  on  of  hands  "  ("  seniikali  ")  might 
not  be  performed  by  a  substitute  (Aaron  and  his 
sons  laid  hands  on  the  sin-  and  burnt  offerings  killed 
on  llieir  own  behalf;  see  Lev.  viii.  14,  18).  Afterthe 
imi>ositioii  of  his  hand,  the  offerer  at  once  killed  the 
animal.  If  presented  by  the  community,  the  victim 
was  immolated  by  ime  of  the  elders  (i/j.  iv.  15). 
Priests  might  perform  this  act  for  the  offering  Israel- 
ites (II  Cliron.  xxx.  15-17;  xxxv.  10,  11),  though 
the  priestly  function  began  only  with  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving the  blood,  or,  in  bloodless  offeriugs.witli  the 
taking  of  a  handful  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  while 
the  Israelite  himself  poured  over  and  mixed  the  oil. 
The  jiriests  invariably  killed  the  doves  or  pigeons  by 
wringing  off  their  heads  (Lev.  i.  15,  v.  8). 

The  utmost  care  was  taken  b}- the  priest  to  receive 
the  blood;  it  represented  tlie  life  or  .soul.     None  but 

a  circumcised  Lcvitc  in  a  proper  state 
The   Blood,  of    Levitical    purity   and    attired    in 

proper  vestments  might  perform  this 
act;  so,  too.  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  "  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron  " 
(ib.  i.  5,  11;  iii.  2,  8,  13).  Moses  sprinkled  it  when 
Aaron  and  his  sons  were  inducted  ;  but  this  was  ex- 
ceptional (//>.  viii.  15,  19,23).  In  holocausts  and  thank- 
offerings  the  blood  was  sprinkled  "  round  about  upon 
the  alliir"  (ib.  i.  5,  11 ;  iii.  2,  8,  13).  In  the  sin-offer- 
ing, the  later  (t'A.  vii.  2)  practise  seems  to  have  been  to 
put  some  of  the  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  brazen 
altar,  or  on  those  of  the  golden  altar  when  that  was 
used,  or  even  on  parts  of  the  holy  edifice  {ib.  iv.  6, 
7,  17,  18,  25.  30,  34).  The  same  distinction  appears 
in  the  case  of  turtle-doves  and  pigeons:  when  burnt 
offerings,  their  blood  was  smeared  on  the  side  of 
the  brazen  altar  (ib.  viii.  15;  xvi.  18,  19);  when  sin- 
offerings,  it  was  partly  sprinkled  on  the  side  of  the 
altar  and  jiartly  smeared  on  the  base.  The  ani- 
mal was  then  flayed,  the  skin  falling  to  the  priest 
((7).  i.  6,  vii.  8).  In  some  Six-Offewnos  the  skin 
was  burned  along  with  tlie  flesh  (ih.  iv.  11,  12,  20. 
21;  comp.  ib.  iv.  26,  31,  35).  If  the  entire  animal 
was  devoted  to  the  flames,  the  carcass  was  "cut  into 
pieces"  (/*.  i.  6.  viii.  20).  The  bowels  and  legs  of 
the  animals  used  in  the  burnt  offerings  were  care- 


fully washed  {ib.  i.  9,   viii.  21,  ix.  14)  before  they 
were  idaced  on  the  altar.     Certain  offerings  or  por- 
tions thereof  had    to  pass   through   the   ceremony 
of  waving,  a  rite  which  is  not  fin  tlicr 
Waving      described  in  the  Bible  (see  S.vcuiFicE, 
and  IN'   K.Miiii.MCAL    Litkk.vtlue).     An- 

Heaving.  other  ceremony  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  waving,  viz.,  the 
heaving.  This  ceremony,  likewise  not  further  ile- 
seribed,  was  ob.servcd  with  the  right  shoulder  of  the 
Ihank-offering,  after  whicii  the  part  beUmged  to  tlie 
priest.  The  sacrificial  rites  were  completed  by  the 
consumption  by  lire  of  the  sacrifice  or  tho.se  parts 
destined  fov  God. 

Sacrificial  meals  were  ordained  in  the  cases  where 
some  portion  of  the  sacrifice  was  reserved  for  the 
priests  or  for  the  offering  Israelites.  The  bloodless 
oblations  of  the  Israelites,  being  "most  holy," 
were  eaten  by  the  males  of  the  priests  alone  in  the 
court  of  the  sanctuary  {ib.  vii.  9,  10),  those  of  the 
priests  being  consumed  by  lire  on  the  altar.  In  other 
sacrifices  other  provisions  for  these  meals  were  made 
{ib.  vii.  12-14).  The  repast  was  a  part  of  the  priest's 
duties  {ib.  X.  16-18).  Public  thank-offerings  seem  to 
have  been  given  over  entirely  to  the  priests  {ib. 
xxiii.  20),  with  the  exception  of  the  Pat.  In  private 
thank-oJTerings  this  was  burned  on  the  altar  (ib.  iii. 
3-5,  9-11,  14-16;  vii.  31),  the  right  shoulder  was 
given  to  the  priest  ((7a  vii.  31-34,  x.  14-15),  the 
breast  to  the  Aaronitcs  (ib.  vii.  31-34),  and  the  re- 
mainder was  left  to  the  offering  Israelite.  The 
priests  might  eat  their  portions  with  their  families 
in  any  "  clean  "  place  (ib.  x.  14).  The  offering  Israel- 
ite in  this  case  had  to  eat  his  share  within  a  fixed 
and  limited  time  (ib.  vii.  15-18,  xix.  5-8),  with  his 
family  and  such  guests  as  Lcvites  and  strangers,  and 
always  at  the  town  where  the  sanctuary  was  (for 
penalty  and  other  conditions  see  ib.  vii.  19-21 ; 
Deut.  xii.  6,  7,  11,  12;  I  Sam.  ix.  12,  13,  19).  Par- 
ticipation in  the  meals  of  idolatrous  sacrifices  was  a 
fatal  offense  (Ex.  xxxiv.  14,  15;  Num.  xxv.  1-3; 
comp.  Ps.  cvi.  28,  29). 

The  vegetable-  and  drink-offerings  accompanied 
all  the  usual  holocausts  and  thank-offerings  on  ordi- 
nary days  and  Sabbaths,  and  on  festi- 
Compound  vals  (Num.  xv.  3)  of  whatever  char- 
Sacrifices,  acter  (Ex.  xxix.  40,41;  Lev.  vii.  12, 
13;  xxiii.  13,  18;  Num.  xv.  3-9,  14- 
16;  xxviii.  9,  20,  21,  28,  29).  The  kind  of  cereal 
oblation  oft'ered  varied  according  to  the  species  of 
the  animals  sacrificed,  and  the  amount  was  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  latter  (Lev.  xiv. 
21;  Num.  xv.  4,  12;  xxviii.  5,  9,  12;  xxix.  3.  4,  9. 
10,  14,  15).  However,  a  cereal  oblation  ("  niinhah  ") 
might  under  certain  circumstances  be  offered  inde- 
pendently, e.g.,  the  Showbhead,  the  first  sheaf  of 
ripe  barley  on  Pesal.i,  the  first  loaves  of  leavened 
bread  from  new  wheat  on  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii.  16, 
17,  20;  Num.  xxviii.  26),  and  the  sin-offering  of  the 
very  poor  (Lev.  v.  11-13).  The  rainhah  with  the 
burnt  offerings  and  thank-offerings  Was  always  fine 
wheaten  flour  merely  mingled  with  oil;  it  is  not 
clear  whether  this  niinhah  was  burned  entirely  {ib. 
xiv.  20;  comp. /A.  ix.  16,  17).  If  it  was  presented 
alone  as  a  free-will  offering  or  as  a  votive  offering, 
it  might  be  offered  in  various  forms  and  with  differ- 
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cnt  ceremonies  (i'6.  ii.  2:  v.  12;  vi.  8;  vii.  9, 10;  also 
ii.;  vi.  12-16;  vii.  12-14;  x.wii.  10.  11).  Tlie  mode 
of  libation  is  not  described  in  the  Law;  but  every 
liolocaust  or  tljaiik-offcring  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  libation  of  wine,  the  quantity  of  which  was 
exactly  graduated  according  to  the  animal,  etc. 
(Xum.  XV.  a-11).  Water  seems  to  have  been  used 
at  one  time  for  '•  pouring  out  "  before  Yiiwii  (I  Sam. 
vii.  0;  II  Sam.  x.\iii.  16).  As  to  the  spices  belong- 
ing to  the  sacrifices,  four  are  named  in  the  Torali, 
n.M.SAM  and  Fu.\XKiNCEXSE  being  the  more  impor- 
tant Cstactc,  and  onycha,  and  galbanum  .  .  .  with 
pure  frankincense,"  E.\.  xxx.  "4). 

In   Rabbinical   Literature :    Tiie    sacrifices 

treated  i.f  in  IIk-  Law  were,  ac<'ording  to  tradition, 
tlie  fnllowing:  (1)  the  holocaust  (" 'olali  ") :  (2)  tlie 
mcal-olTering  ("  ininhah  ") ;  (3)  the  sin-offering  (•'  ha- 
tat");  (4)  tlie  trespass-offering  ("asham") — tliese 
fourwcrc  "holy  of  holies"  ("Ijodesh  hakodasliim"); 
(5)  the  peace-offerings  ("shelamiin  "),  including  the 
tliank-olTeringC  todah  ")and  tlie  voluntary  or  vow- 
olTeriug  ("'  nedabah  "  or  "  neder  ").  These  slielamim. 
as  well  as  tlie  sacrifice  of  tlie  first-born  ("  bekor") 
and  of  the  titlieof  auimals(''ina'aser"and  "  pesab  "), 
were  less  holy  ("kodasliim  kallim  ").  For  the  'olot, 
only  male  cattle  or  fowls  might  be  offered;  for  the 
slielamim,  all  kinds  of  cattle.  The  l.iatat,  too,  might 
consist  of  fowls,  or,  in  the  case  of  very  poor  sac- 
rificers,  of  Hour.  For  the  trespass-offering,  onlj'  the 
lamb  ("kebes")  or  the  ram  ("'ayil  ")  might  be  used. 
Every  'olah,  as  well  as  the  votive  offerings  and  the 
free-will  slielamim,  required  an  acces.sory  meal-offer- 
ing and  libation  C'nesek").  To  a  todah  were  added 
loaves  or  cakes  of  baked  flour,  both  leavened  and 
unleavened. 

Every  sacrifice  required  sanctification  ("hakda- 
shah  "),  and  was  to  be  brought  into  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary  C'hakiabali  ").  In  the  animal  offerings 
tlie  following  acts  were  observed:  (1)  "semikali" 
=  layiug  on  of  the  hand  (or  both  hands,  according 
to   tradition);    (2)    "slieliitah  "  =  kili- 

Acts  of  ing;  (3)  "kabbalah  "  =  gathering  (re- 
Sacrifice,  ceiving)  the  blood;  (4)  "liolakah"  = 
carrying  the  blood  to  the  altar;  (.t) 
"zerikah"  =  sprinkling  the  blood;  (G)  "haktarah" 
=  consumption  by  fire.  For  the  sacrifices  of  lesser 
holiness  the  victims  might  be  slaughtered  anywhere 
in  tlie  court;  for  the  kodcsh  lia-kodashim,  at  the 
north  side  of  it  only.  Zerikah,  in  all  cases  except  the 
sin-offering,  consisted  of  two  distinct  acts  of  sprin- 
kling, in  each  of  wiiicli  two  sides  of  the  altar  were 
reached.  In  the  case  of  the  sin-offering,  the  blood 
was  as  a  rule  smeared  with  the  fingers  on  the  four 
horns  of  the  brazen  altar,  but  in  some  instances  {c.f/., 
in  the  case  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat  on  Yom  ha- 
Kipimrim)  it  was  sprinkled  seven  times  ujion  tlie 
curtain  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  smeared  upon  the 
four  horns  of  thegolden  altar.  Offerings  of  tlie 
latter  class  were  on  this  account  called  the  "inner" 
sin-offerings.  The  remainder  of  the  blood  of  these 
was  poured  out  at  tli('  base  of  the  west  side  of  the 
brazen  altar;  in  other  oblations,  on  the  south  side. 

The  haktarah  consisted  in  flaying  the  carcass  and 
cutting  it  into  pieces,  all  of  which,  if  it  was  an  'olah, 
were  burned  <m  the  altar:  in  the  case  of  other  offer- 
ings oulv  a  few  prescrilicd  [larts,  which  were  called 


the  "cmorim,"  were  burned.  If  an  'olah  consisted 
of  a  fowl,  the  acts  of  offering  were  as  follows  :  (1) 
"  melekuh  "  =  wringing  the  neck  so  as  to  sever  both 
the  esophagus  and  the  trachea;  (2)  "miz?uy  "  =:  tiie 
pressing  out  of  the  blood  against  the  wall;  (3) 
"haktaiali"  =  burning.  When  a  fowl  was  sacri- 
ficed for  a  sin-offering  the  procedure  was  as  follows: 
(1)  "nielekah"  =  wringing  the  neck,  but  less  com- 
pletely, only  one  "  sinian  "  being  severed  ;  (2) "  liazza- 
yah"  =  sprinkling  the  blood;  and  (3)  the -mizzuy." 

In  the  preparation  of  the  nieal-ofl'eriiig  some  dif- 
ferences were  observed.  Most  of  such  offerings  were 
of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  the  minimum  quantity  being 
fixed  at  an  "  'issaron  "  (=  one-tenth  ejiliah).  One  log 
of  oil  and  a  handful  of  incense  were  added  to  every 
'issaron.  Jlention  is  made  of  the  follow  ing  minhoi : 
(1)  "ininhat  solet,"  the  meal -offering  of  flour,  of 
which  a  handful  ("komez")  was  placed  on  the 
altar;  (2)  "ine'uppat  tanur"  =  baked  in  the  oven 
(i.e.,  consisting  either  of  cakes  ["l.ial- 
Prepara-  lot"]  or  wafers  ["rekikin"],  both  of 
tion  which  were  broken  into  pieces  before 

of  Minhab.  the  komez  was  Uiken  from  them);  (3) 
"  al  ha-niahabal "  =  baked  in  a  flat 
pan;  (4)  "'al  ha-marheshet  "  =  baked  in  a  deep  pan; 
(.5)  "minhat  habitini"  (this  consisted  of  one-tenth 
ephali  of  flour  mixed  with  three  logs  of  oil,  formed 
into  twelve  cakes,  and  baked  in  pans,  six  of  which 
cakes  the  high  priest  offered  by  burning  with  a  half- 
handful  of  incense  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  six 
in  the  evening;  Lev.  vi.  12  et  ser/.);  (6)  "niiuhat 
'omer"  (=  "second  of  Passover";  see  'Omeh).  con- 
sisting of  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  barley  flour,  in- 
cense, and  oil  (i/j.  xxiii.  10;  comp.  ib.  ii.  14);  (7) 
"minhat  hiunuk,"  the  dedication  meal -offering 
(similar  to  minhat  habitini,  with  the  difference  that 
only  one  log  of  oil  was  used,  and  the  whole  was 
burned  at  once  [il>.  vi.  13;  Maimonides,  "  Yad."  Kele 
ba-Mikdash,  v.  10;  Sifia,  Zaw,  ii.  3;  Sifra,  cd.  War- 
saw, 1866,  p.  31b;  Kashi  on  Men.  51b;  comp.  Men. 
78a;  Hoffmann,  "  Leviticus,"  pp.  230  ct  set/.]);  (8) 
"minhat  bote,"  the  meal-offering  of  the  very  poor, 
when  compelled  to  offer  a  "korban  'oleh  we-yored  "; 
(9)  "minhat  sotah,"  the  jealousy  meal -offering 
(Xum.  V.  1.5);  (10)  "minhat  nesakim,"  the  meal-of- 
fering of  the  libations  (i'j.  xv.). 

"Haggashah,"  the  carrying  to  the  "^eren  ma'ar- 

bit  deromit"  (Lev.  vi.  7;   Hoffmann,  I.e.   p.   l.JO), 

the  southwest  corner  of  the  altar,  of  the  vessel  or 

pan  in  which   the   niinhah  had  lx*n 

Hag-         placed,  was  the  first  act.     The  second, 

gasbah.  in  the  case  of  the  meal-offering  of  the 
priests  ("minhat  kohen''),  was  the 
burning.  In  other  cases,  (1)  the  "  kemizah  "  (taking 
out  a  liandful)  followed  upon  the  haggashah,  and 
then  ensued  (2)  the  putting  of  this  handful  into 
the  dish  for  the  service  ("netinat  lia-komez  bi-keli 
sharet"),  and  finally  (3)  the  burning  of  the  komez 
("  haktarat  komez  ").  At  the  'omer-  and  the  jealoiisy- 
minhah  (6  and  9  above),  " teuufah  "(waving)  pre- 
ceded the  haggashah. 

Burnt  offerings,  meal-offerings,  and  peace-obla- 
tions might  be  offered  without  specific  rea.son  as 
free-wiirolTerings  ("nedabot  ");  not  so  sin-  and  tres- 
pass offerings,  which  could  never  be  ne<lal)Ot.  A 
sin-offering  niiirht  bo  either  "kabua' "  (fixed)  or  a 
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"kdilmn  olih  wc-yoreil  "  {i.r..  a  sacrifice  dependent 
(in  1  lie  material  possessions  of  the  sacrificer;  tlie  rich 
hrinjringa  lamb  or  a  goat:  the  poor,  two  doves;  and 
the  very  poor,  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour).  This 
latter  korbaii  was  reipiired  for  the  folli>wing  three 
sins:  (1)  "shebu'at  ha-'ediil"  or  "shemi'at  kol " 
(Lev.  V.  1,  ill  reference  to  testimony  which  is  not 
offered);  (2)  "tuin'at  mikdash  we-kodashim"  (iin- 
witliiigly  rendering  unclean  the  sanctuary  and  its 
apiMirti'iiances;  ih.  v.  2,  3);  and  (J!)  "bittuy  sefata- 
yini  "  (incautious oath  ;  (V-.  v.  fiet^eq.  ;  Sliebu.  i.  1,  2). 
in  the  last  two  cases  the  korban  was  rctiuired  only 
when  the  transgression  was  unintentional  C'bi-slie- 
gagah"):  in  the  lirst,  also  when  it  was  intentional 
("be-me/.id  ").  The  olTi'ring  of  the  leper  and  that 
of  the  woman  after  childbirth  were  of  this  order 
("Yad,"  Shegagot,  X.  1). 

This  principle  obtained  with  reference  tothe  fixed 
sin-offerings:  offenses  which  wlien  committed  inten- 
tionally entailed  excision  re(|uircd  a  sin-offering 
wlicn  committed  inadvertently,  except  in  the  case 
of  IJi.ASfiiiCMV  and  in  that  of  neglect  of  Circit.mci- 
sioN  or  of  the  Passover  sacrifice.  The  latter  two 
sins,  being  violations  of  mandatory  injunctions. 
did  not  belong  to  this  category  of  offenses,  which 
inehided  only  the  transgression  of  prohibitory  in- 
junctions, while  in  blasphemy  no  real  act  isinvolved 
(■'Yad, 'V.c.  i.  2).  Of  such  sin-olferings  live  kinds 
were  known:  (1)  "par  kohen  mashiah  "  (Lev.  iv. 
3  et  Kr(j.),  the  young  bullock  for  the  anointed  priest : 

(2)  "par  ha-'alem  dabar  shcl  zibbiir"  (ili.  Iv.  \Z  el 
seq.),  the  young  bullock  for  tlie  inadvertent,  tinwit- 
ting  sin  of  the  community;  (3)  "se'ir 'abodat  cli- 
lim  "  (Num.  xv.  22  (t  seq.),  tlie  goat  for  idolatry' — 
these  three  being  designated  as  "  penimiyyot  "  (inter- 
nal;  see  above);  (4)  "se'ir  nasi,"  the  lie-goat  for  the 
prince  (Lev.  iv.  22  et  seq.);  (.5)  "hattat  yahid,"  the 
individual  sin-ofTering — these  last  two  lieing  termed 
"hizoiiot"  (external;  Zeb.  4b,  14a)  or,  by  the  Jlish- 
nah  {Lev.  xi.  1),  "ne'ekelot"  (tliose  that  are  eaten; 
"Yad,"  Ma'ase  ha-Korbanot,  v.  7-11). 

The  trespass-offerings  ("ashamim")  were  six  in 
number,  and  the  ram  sacrificed  for  them  was  required 
to  be  worth  at  least  two  shekels:  (1)  "asliam  me- 
"ilot "  (Lev.  V.  14  et  seq.) ;  (2)  "asliam  gezelot  "  (ib.  v. 
Wet  seq.;  in  these  two,  in  addition,  "keren  we-ho- 
mesli  "  [=  principal  plus  one-fifth]  had   to  be  paid) ; 

(3)  "asliam  taluy,"  for  "suspended  "  cases,  in  which 
it  was  doubtful  whether  a  prohibition  to  which  the 
penalty  of  excision  attached  had  been  inadvertently 
violated  {ib.  v.  17  et  seq.);  (4)  "asham  shiphah  l.iani- 
fali  "  {ib.  xix.  20  et  seq.);  (.1)  "asham  iia/ir"  (Num. 
vi.  12),  the  Na/.aiilc's  offering;  (6)  "asham  mc/.ora'  " 
(Tvcv.  xiv.  12).  the  leper's  olTcriiig.  In  (.5)  and  (6) 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  lambs. 

In  reference  to  the  vegetable  or  tinbloody  obla- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Talmud  mentions 
certain  places  where  the  grapes  for  sacrificial  wine 
were  grown  (Men.  viii.  6),  e.(/.,  Kefar  Signah.    On  the 
strength  of  Prov.  xxiii.  31  and  Ps.  Ixxv.  9  (A.  V.  8) 
some  have  contended   that  only  red 
Vegetable    wine  was  used  (but  see  Bcrtinoro  on 
Sacrifices.    Men.  viii.  6).     Salt  was  indispensable 
in  all  sacriliccs.  even  the  wood  and  the 
libations  being  salted  before  being  placed  on   the 
altar  (.Men.  20b.  31b). 


While  the  text  of  the  Pentatcueli  seems  to  assume 
that  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  one  hand  only  was 
em])loye(l,  rabliinieal  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that 
both  were  imposed  and  that  with  nmch  force  (Men. 
O.ja  ;  Ibn  Ezra  on  Lev.  v.  4;  but  Targ.  Yer.  says  the 
right  hand  only).  This  semikah  had  to  be  per- 
formed jicrsonally  by  the  olTcrcr;  but  in  case  the 
latter  was  an  idiot,  a  minor,  deaf,  a  slave,  a  woman, 
blind,  or  a  non-Israelite,  the  rile  was  omitted.  If 
two  ]iartners  owned  the  animal  jointly,  they  had  to 
impose  their  hands  in  succession.  Only  the  Pass- 
over sacrifice  ("  pcsah '')  and  those  of  the  first-born 
and  the  tithe  were  exce])tions  to  the  rule  that  indi- 
vidual sacrifices  were  to  include  semikah.  Commu- 
nal offerings,  except  that  mentioned  in  Lev.  iv.  13 
et  seq.,  and  the  scapegoat  (Lev.  xvi.  21),  were  exempt. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  the  act  was  performed  by 
the  elders:  in  that  of  the  latter,  by  the  high  ]>riesi. 
H.  Simon  is  given  as  authority  for  the  statement 
that  in  the  case  of  the  goat  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for 
idolatry  (Num.  xv.  34)  the  elders  were  required  to 
perform  the  laying  on  of  hands  (Men.  92a). 

The  position  assumed  by  the  offerer  during  this 
ceremony  is  described  in  Tosef.,  Men.  x.  12  (eonip.  . 
Yoma  3(5a).  The  victim  stood  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  court,  with  its  face  turned  to  the  west;  the 
offerer,  in  the  west  with  his  face  likewise  to  the  west. 
Jlaimonides  asserts  that  in  the  case  of  the  kodesh  ha- 
kodashim  the  offerer  stood  in  the  east  looking  west- 
ward ("Yad,"  Ma'ase  ha-Koibanot.  iii.  14).  The 
offerer  placed  his  two  hands  between  the  animal's 
horns  and  made  a  confession  appro]iriafe  to  the  .sac- 
rifice. In  the  case  of  a  peace-offering,  confession 
would  not  be  appropriate,  and  in  its  stead  laudatory 
words  were  spoken  (  "Yad,"  I.e.  iii.  ,'>).  The  holakah 
(by  this  term  is  denoted  tlie  carrving  of  the  pieces 
of  tlie  dismembered  victim  [Zeb.  14a,  24a;  Jlen. 
10a]  as  well  as  the  carrying  of  the  blood  to  the  altar) 
is  not  mcutifnicd  in  tlie  Bible  as  one  of  the  succes- 
sive acts  of  the  sacrifices.  However,  as  the  slaugh- 
tering might  take  place  at  the  altar  itself.  tliisa<t 
was  not  absolutely  required:  it  was  an  " 'abodah 
slie-cfshar  lebatteah,"  a  ceremony  that  might  be 
omitted.  The  blood  was  collected  by  a  priest  in  a 
holy  vessel  called  the  "mizrak."  The  holakah.  it 
was  generall.v  held,  might  be  ]icrformed  by  priests 
only,  though  R.  lIisda(Zeb.  14a)  thinks  that  laymen 
were  permitted  to  undertake  it. 

Where  terumah  or  heaving  was  prescribed,  the 
part  subject  to  this  rite  was  moved  perpendicularly 
down  and  up,  or  up  and  down.  In 
Terumah.  tenufah  or  waving  the  motion  was 
horizontal  from  left  to  right  or  vice 
versa  (Men.  v.  6;  see  Raslii  on  Ex.  xxix.  24).  The 
killing  might  be  done  by  laymen  as  well  as  by 
priests  ("Yad,"  I.e.  v.  1  et  seq.);  minute  directions 
concerning  the  place  of  its  performance  were  ob- 
served ("  Yad,"  I.e. ;  see  Ey-zchu  Mekoman,  Zeb.  v.). 
In  the  Second  Temple  a  red  line  was  marked  on 
the  altar  five  ells  from  the  ground  below  or  above 
which,  as  the  ca.se  required,  the  l)lood  was  sprinkled 
(Mid.  iii.  1).  Regulations  concerning  the  localities, 
three  in  number,  where  parts  of  the  victim,  or  the 
entire  carcass  under  certain  eventualities,  had  to  be 
burned,  were  prescribed  (Zeb.  xii.  .5). 

I'nder  the  name  "hagiirah  "  were  known  free-will 
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offerings  of  tlie  slielamim  class  presented  by  indi- 
viiliials,  mostly  at  festivals  (Hag.  i.  2,  5). 

Tlie  defects  which  in  Talniudic  law  disqualified 
the  victims  were  minutely  descrilied  (see  "Yad," 
Issure  ha-.Mizbeah).  While  in  the  Bihie  the  incense 
consisted  of  four  ingredients,  the  liahbis  add  seven 
others,  making  the  total  number  eleven  (Ker.  Oa; 
Yoma  iii.  11;  Yer.  Yoma41d;  conip.  "Yad,"  Kele 
ha-JIikdash,  ii.). 

According  to  the  Shammaites,  the  two  lambs  of 

the  daily  "  taniid  "  (Xum.  xxviii.  3)  indicate  by  their 

name  that  the  sacrifices  "press  down  "  ([;>33),  i.e., 

diminish,  the  sins  of  Israel.     The  Hil- 

Sacrifice  lelites  connect  the  term  with  the  ho- 
in  the  uionym  D33  (—  "  to  wash  "),  and  con- 
Haggadah.  tend  that  sacrifices  wash  Israel  clean 
from  sin  (Pes.  61b).  Johanan  ben 
Zakkai  held  that  what  was  wrought  for  Israel  by  the 
sacrifices  was  accomiilished  for  the  non-Israelites  by 
philanthropy  (B.  B.  10b);  and  when  the  Temple  was 
destroyed  he  consoled  his  disciple  .loshua  by  insisting 
that  good  deeds  would  take  the  place  of  the  sin-offer- 
ings (x\.b.  R.  X.  iv.). 

The  sacrificial  scheme  was  the  target  at  which 
gnostics  and  other  skeptics  shot  theirarrows.  God, 
it  was  argued,  manifested  Himself  in  this  as  a  .strict 
accovmtant  and  judge,  but  not  as  the  author  of  the 
highest  goodness  and  mercy.  In  refutation,  Ben 
"Azzai  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  connection 
with  the  sacrifices  the  only  name  used  to  designate 
God  is  Yiiwii,  the  unique  name("Shem  ha-Meyu- 
had ;  Sifra.  Wayikra,  ii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  4c],  with  R. 
Jose  b.  Ilalafta  as  author;  Men.  110a;  Sifre,  Num. 
143).  Basing  his  inference  on  the  phrase  "for  j'our 
pleasure  shall  ye  offer  up"  (Lev.  x.\ii.  29,  Hebr.), 
Ben  'Azzai  insists  also  that  sacrifices  were  not 
planned  on  the  theory  that,  God's  will  liaving 
been  done  by  man,  man's  will  must  be  done  in 
corresponding  measure  by  God:  they  were  merelj' 
expressive  of  man's  delight ;  and  God  did  not  need 
them  (Ps.  1.  V2,  13;  Sifre,  I.e.:  Men.  110a). 

Speculating  on  the  exceptions  which  the  minhali 
of  the  sinner  and  that  of  the  jealousy -offering  con- 
stitute, in  so  far  as  neither  oil  nor  incense  is  added 
thereto,  Simeon  ben  Yohai  points  out  that  the  ab- 
sence of  these  components  indicates  that  theotlering 
of  a  sinner  may  not  be  adorned  (Tos.  Sntah  i.  10; 
Men.  6a;  Sotahloa;  Yer.  Sotah  17d).  The  name  of 
the  'olah  indicates  that  the  sacrifice  expiates  sinful 
thoughts  ("go  up  into  one's  ndnil  "  ;  comp.  Job  i.  5; 
Lev.  R.  vii. :  Tan.,  Lek  Leka,  ed.  Bubcr,  13;  for 
other  comments  of  similar  purport  see  Bacher,  "  Ag. 
Tan."  ii.  104).  The  defense  of  the  Law  for  having 
forbidden  the  participation  of  non-Israelites  in  the 
communal  sacrifices  Avhile  it  perndtted  the  ac- 
ceptance of  their  free-will  offerings  (Sifra,  Enior, 
vii.  [ed.  Weiss,  p.  98a]),  was  not  a  matter  of 
slight  difficulty.  A  very  interesting  discussion  of 
the  point  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  Fricdmann's 
edition  of  the  Pesikfa  Rabbati  (p.  192a),  in  which  the 
non-Jew  quotes  with  very  good  effect  the  universa- 
listic  verse  Mai.  i.  11. 

To  bring  peace  to  all  the  world  is  the  purpose  not 
merely  of  the  peace-otferings,  but  of  all  sacrifices 
(Sifra,  AVayikra,  xvi.  fed.  Weiss,  p.  ISa]).  It  is  better 
to  avoid  siu  than  to  offer  sacrifices ;  but,  if  offered, 


they  should  be  presented  in  a  repenUmt  mood,  and  not 
merely,  as  fools  offer  I  hem,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  Liiw  (Ber.  23a).  God  asked  Alira- 
liam  to  offer  up  Isaac  in  order  to  prove  to  Satan  that, 

even  if  Abraham   had   not    iiresenled 

Functions    Mini  with  as  much  as  a  dove  at  the 

of  the        feast  when  Isaac  was  weaned,  lie  wouhl 

Several      not  refuse  to  do  God's  bidding  (Sanh. 

Offerings.    891)).     The  sacrificial  ordinances  prove 

that  God  is  with  (he  persecuted.  Cat- 
tle are  chased  by  lions;  goats,  by  panthers;  sheep, 
by  wolves;  hence  God  commanded,  "Not  them  that 
persecute,  but  them  that  are  persccute<l,  offer  ye  up 
to  me"  (Pesik.  de  H.  Kaliana  76b;  Lev.  R.  xxvii.). 
In  the  prescription  that  fowls  shall  be  offered  with 
their  feathers  is  contained  the  hint  that  a  poor  man 
is  not  to  be  despised  ;  his  off(  ring  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  altar  in  full  adornment  (Lev.  R.  iii.).  That  sac- 
rifices are  not  meant  to  appease  God,  Moses  learneil 
from  His  own  lips.  Jloses  bad  become  alarmed 
when  bidden  to  offer  to  God  (Xum.  xxviii.  2):  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  would  not  sidlice  for  such 
a  purpose  (Isa.  xl.  10).  But  God  allayed  his  ap- 
prehension by  ordaining  that  only  two  lambs  (the 
tamid)  should  be  brought  to  him  twice  every  day 
(Pes.  20a.  61b).  Salt,  which  is  indispensable  at  sac- 
rifices, is  symbolic  of  the  moral  effect  of  suffering, 
which  causes  sins  to  be  forgiven  and  which  purifies 
man  (Ber.  5a).  God  does  not  eat.  Why,  then,  the 
sacrifices?  They  increase  the  offerer's  merit  (Tan.. 
Emor,  ed.  Buber,  p.  20).  The  strongest  man  might 
drink  twice  or  even  ten  times  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand :  but  all  the 
waters  of  the  earth  can  not  fill  the  hollow  of  God's 
hand  (Is.i.  xl.  12). 

The  words  in  connection  with  the  goat  serving  for 
a  sin-offering  on  the  New  Moon  festival  "  for  Yiiw  ii  " 
(Num.  xxviii.  1"))  are  explained  in  grossly  anthropo- 
morphic application.  The  goat  is  a  sin-offering 
for  God's  trausgres.sion  committed  when  He  de- 
creased the  size  of  the  moon  (Sheb.  9a:  Hul.  60b). 
The  offerings  of  the  sons  of  Noah  were  burnt  offer- 
ings (Yer.  jMeg.  72b;  Gen.  R.  xxii. ;  Zeb.  116a). 
The  "illegitimate"  sjicrifices  on  Ingh  places,  e.ff.. 
those  by  Elijah  (I  Kings  xviii.  30(7  »(q.),  were  ex- 
ceptions divinely  sanctioned  (Yer.  Ta'an.  60(1;  Yer. 
Meg.  72c;  Lev.R.  xxii.;  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  xxvii. 
5).  The  seventy  bullocks  of  Sukkot  correspond  to 
the  seventy  nations;  the  single  bullock  on  I  he  eighth 

day,  to  the  unique  people  Israel.     Giwl 

Symbolic    is  like  that  king  who,  having  enter- 

Interpreta-  tained    his  guests  most   lavishly   for 

tions.         seven  days,  commanded  his  son  after 

their  departure  to  pre|>area  very  plain 
meal  (Suk.  oob;  Pes.  143b).  Children,  when  learn- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  used  to  begin  with  the  third 
book  because  they  that  are  pure  should  first  occupy 
themselves  with  offerings  that  are  likewise  pure 
(Pes.  601);  Lev,  R.  vii.).  God  has  taken  care  not 
to  tax  Israel  too  heavily  (hence  Lev.  i.  10,  14;  ii.  1 ; 
vi.  13).  Iiiilced,oiie  who  offers  only  a  very  modest 
meal-offering  is  accounted  as  having  offered  sjurilices 
from  one  end  of  the  worid  to  the  other  (Mai.  i.  11 : 
Lev.  R.  viii.).  By  their  position,  coming  after  the 
laws  prescribed  for  the  other  sjicrifices,  the  peace- 
offerings  are  showu  to  be  dessert,  as  it  were  (Lev. 
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R.  ix.).  God  piovidos  "  fnmi  His  own  "  the  minliali 
of  tlic  siii-nlTci-iiig  (Lev.  K.  iii.).  Tlie  use  of  tlio 
word  •'  adiuii  "  ("  AtUiin  "  ="  man  "),  and  not  "  isli,"  in 
Lev.  i.  3  leads  tlic  olVoi-cr  to  rcnuMnbcr  that,  like 
Adam,  wlio  ncvci-  robhoil  or  stole,  he  may  oiler  only 
what  is  rightfully  his  (Lev.  U.  ii.). 

The  importanee  atta(-hing  to  the  sacrificial  laws 
was,  as  the  foregoing  anthology  <d'  haggadic  opin- 
ions proves,  fully  realizeil  by  the  Rabbis.  Unable 
after  the  destrn<'lion  of  the  Temple  to  observe  these 
ordinances,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  in 
contrast  to  the  saerilicial  law  which  rejected  the 
defective  victim,  God  accepts  the  broken  hearted 
(Ps.  li.  19;  Pes.  \nsh).  With  a  look  to  the  future 
restoration,  they  call  attention  to  the  sinalluess  of 
the  desert  offerings,  while  delighting  in  the  glorious 
prospect  of  the  richer  ones  to  come  (Lev.  K.  vii.). 
The  precept  concerning  the  daily  oft'ering  is  given 
twice  (E.v.  xxi.v.  38-43;  Num.  xxviii.  1-8),  from 
which  repetition  is  deduced  the  consolation  for  Israel 
in  exile,  that  he  who  studies  llieso  verses  is  regarded 
as  having  offered  the  sacrifices  (Pes.  COb;  Lev.  R. 
vii.  3).  The  same  tliought  is  based  on  "  the  torah  of 
the  sin-offering"  and  "the  torah  of  the  trespass- 
od'ering  "  (Lev.  vi.  18,  vii.  7;  Men,  110a,  b).  Prayer 
is  better  than  sacritice  (Her.  32b;  Midr.  Shemuel  i.  7; 
Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor."  ii.  217).  Lulab  and  etrog 
replace  the  altar  and  off'ering  (Suk.  4ija,  b).  Blood 
lost  when  one  is  wounded  replaces  the  blood  of  the 
'olali  (Hul.  7li).  The  reading  of  the  "Shema'  "  and 
the  "Tetillah  "  and  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  ("tc- 
lillin  ")  are  equivalent  to  the  building  of  the  altar 
(Ber.  IHa ;  comp.  Ber.  141) :  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  i.  2).  As 
the  altar  is  called  "table"  (Ezek.  xlii.  22),  the  table 
of  the  home  has  the  altar's  e.\piatory  virtue  (Ber. 
5.5a;  Men.  97a).  This  was  understood  to  have  refer- 
ence to  "good  deeds,"  such  as  hospitality  shown  to 
the  poor  (see  Ab.  R.  N.  iv.).  The  hundjle  are  re- 
warded as  though  they  had  presented 
Substitutes  all  the  offerings  prescribed  in  the  Law 
for  (Ps.  li.  19;  Sotah  ."ib;  Sanh.  431);   Pe- 

Sacrifi.ce.  sikta  Hadashah,  in  Jellinek,  "B.  II." 
vi.  .52).  Pra3'er  in  the  synagogue  is 
tantamount  to  offering  a  ptu'e  oblation  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20; 
Yer,  Ber.  8il).  Tlic  students  engaged  everywhere  in 
the  study  of  the  Torah  are  as  dear  to  God  as  were  they 
who  burned  incense  on  the  altar  (Men.  110a).  The  pn- 
centor("sholiahzibbur")  is  regarded  as  olliciating  at 
the  altar  and  sacrificing  (aip;  see  Levy,  "Neuhebr. 
Worlerb."  iv.  38Gb;  Yer.  Ber.  8b).  In  the  Messianic 
lime  all  sacrifices  except  the  thank-offering  will  cease 
(Pes.  79a;  Lev.  R.  ix.,  xxvii.).  Whoever  observes 
the  provisions  made  for  the  poor  (Lev.  xxiii.  23)  is 
regarded  as  highly  as  he  would  have  been  if  during 
the  existence  of  the  Temple  he  had  been  faithful  in 
making  his  oblations  (Sifra,  Enior,  inic).  To  enter- 
tain a  student  in  one's  house  is  an  act  of  piety  as 
notable  as  the  offering  of  daily  sacrifice  (II  Kings 
iv.  9;  Ber.  10b).  To  make  a  present  to  a  learned 
man  (a  rabbi)  is  like  offeiing  the  first-fruits  (Ket. 
105b),  Filling  tlic  rabbi's  cellars  with  wine  is  an 
equivalent  to  pouring  out  the  libations  (Yoma  71a), 
In  their  extravagant,  apocalyptic  fancy,  the  hagga- 
dot  even  describe  a  heavenly  altar  at  whichthe 
archangel  Michael  ministers  as  high  priest;  but  his 
offerings  are  the  souls  of  the  righteou.s.     In  the 


Messianic  time  this  altar  will  descend  from  on  high 
to  Jerusalem  (Midr.  '  A.seret  ha-Dibrot ;  see  Tos.  Men. 
110;  com]),  another  midrash  of  the  same  tenor, 
Num,  J{,  xii.). 

Critical  'View:  ^Modern  scholars,  after  Robert- 
son Smith  ("Rel.  of  Sem."  2d  ed.)  and  Wellhausen 
("Rcste  Alt-Arabischeu  Ileidentums"),  have  aban- 
doned the  older  views,  according  to  which  the  sac- 
rificial scheme  of  the  Old  Testament  was  regarded 
as  the  outflow  of  divine  wisdom  or  divine  mercy, 
disciplinary  or  expiatory  in  its  effects,  or  as  the 
invention  of  a  man  of  great  genius  (Moses),  who  de- 
vised its  general  and  specific  provisions  as  symbols 
wherewith  to  teach  his  people  some  vital  truths. 
Nor  is  the  sacrificial  code  the  outcome  of  a  sponta- 
neous impulse  of  the  human  heart  to  adtu'e  God  and 
placate  Him,  or  to  show  gratitude  to  Him.  Sacri- 
fices revert  to  the  most  prinutive  forms  of  religion — ■ 
ancestral  animism  and  totenusm.  The  sacrifice  is  a 
meal  offered  to  the  dead  member  of  the  family,  who 
meets  his  own  at  the  feast.  As  the 
Totetnistic  honored  guest,  he  is  entitled  to  ihe 
Inter-  choicest  portions  of  the  meal.  From 
pretation.  this  root-idea,  in  cour.se  of  time,  all 
others,  easily  discovered  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial rites  of  various  nations,  are  evolved.  The  vis- 
itor at  the  feast  will  reward  his  own  for  the  hospi- 
tality extended.  Or  it  is  he  that  has  sent  the  good 
things:  hence  gratitude  is  his  due.  Or  perhaps  he 
was  offended :  it  is  he,  therefore,  who  must  be  ap- 
peased (by  expiatory  rites).  He  may  do  harm :  it  is 
well  to  forestall  him  (by  rites  to  secure  protection  or 
immunity). 

The  primitive  notion  of  sacrifice  is  that  it  is  a  gift, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  "  miii- 
liah."  During  the  period  of  cannibalism  the  gift 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  liuman  victims,  human 
flesh  being  the  choice  article  of  food  during  the  prev- 
alence of  anlhropophagism.  It  is  also  that  which 
by  preference  or  necessity  is  placed  on  the  table  of 
the  deity.  Traces  of  human  sacrifices  abound  in  the 
Biblical  records.  The  command  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxii.)  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  story 
indicate  that  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human 
victims  was  traced  to  patriarchal  example.  The 
B.\N  ("  herem  ")  preserves  a  certain  form  of  the  primi- 
tive human  sacrifice  (Sell  wally, '"  Kriegsalterttliner  "). 
The  first-born  naturally  belonged  to  the  deity.  Orig- 
inally he  was  not  ransomed,  but  immolated;  and 
in  the  Law  the  very  intensity  of  the  protest  against 
"passing  the  children  through  the  fire  to  Moloch  " 
reveals  the  extent  of  the  practise  in  Israel.  In  fact, 
the  sacrifice  cf  a  son  is  specifically  recorded  in  the 
cases  of  King  Mesii.\.  (II  Kings  iii.  27),  of  Ahaz  (ih. 
xvi.  8;  II  Chron.  xxviii.  3),  and  of  Manasseh  {ih. 
xxi.  6).  Jeremiah  laments  bitterly  this  devouring 
disgrace  (iii.  24,  25);  and  even  Bzekiel  (xx.  30,  31) 
speaks  of  it  as  of  frequent  occurrence.  Ps.  cvi. 
37,  38  confesses  that  sons  and  daughters  were  sac- 
rificed to  demons;  and  in  Deutcro-Isaiah  Ivii.  5  allu- 
sions to  this  horrid  iniquity  recur.  If 
Human  such  offerings  were  made  to  Moloch, 
Sacrifice,  some  instances  are  not  supiiressed 
where  human  life  was  "devoted"  to 
Ynwii.  The  fate  of  Jephthah's  daughter  presents 
the  clearest  instance  of  such  immolations  (Judges 
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xi.  30,  31,  34-40).  That  of  the  seven  sous  of  SiUil  de- 
livered up  by  David  to  the  men  of  Gilx-on  (II  Sam. 
.\.\i.  1-14)  is  another,  though  the  jilira.seology  is  less 
e.\plicit.  Other  indications,  however,  point  in  the 
same  direction.  Blood  belonged  lo  Ynwii ;  no  man 
might  eat  it  (1  Sam.  .\iv.  32-34:  Lev.  xvii.  3  ct  scq.). 
The  blood  was  the  soul.  When  animals  were  sub- 
stituted for  human  victims,  blood  still  remained  the 
portion  of  the  Deity.  No  stdjtle  theological  con- 
struction of  a  philosophy  of  expiation  is  required  to 
explain  this  prominent  trait  (see  S.  I.  Curtiss, 
"Primitive  Semitic  Religion,' j)«,ss/?h)-  The  blood 
on  tlie  lintel  (the  thresliold  covenant)  at  the  Pass- 
over was  proof  that  that  which  the  Destroyer  was 
seeking— viz.,  life— liad  not  been  withheld.  The 
rite  of  CiiicuMcisiox  (E.\.  iii.  24)  appears  to  have 
been  originally  instituted  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  at  every  meal  the  Deity  was  supposed  to  he 
present  and  lo  claim  His  own,  every  meal  became  a 
sacrifice,  and  the  killing  of  the  animal  a  sacriBcial 
act  (see  I  Sam.  .\iv.);  and  so  strong  did  this  feeling 
remain,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  that  when 
the  Second  Temple  was  destroyed,  the  rigorists  ab- 
stained from  eating  meat  on  the  plea  that  as  the  .sac- 
rifices had  been  discontinued,  all  meat  was  rendered 
unfit  for  f<iod  (Tos.  Sotali,  end;  B.  B.  60b). 

The  donative  character  of  the  Hebrew  sacrilices 
appears  also  from  the  material  used,  which  is  al- 
ways something  to  eat  or  drink,  the  common  dietary 
articles  of  the  Israelites.  The  phrase  "  food  of  God  " 
(Lev.  .\xi.  6,  8,  17,  21;  xxii.  25;  Ezek.  .xliv.  7) 
[iroves  the  use  for  which  sucli  offerings  were  in- 
tended ;  and  Ps.  1.  13  also  reveals  this  intention. 

Primitive  Yiiwii-religion  seems  at  the  very  outset 

not  to  have  favored  an  elaborate  saeriticial  ritual. 

In  the  desert  but  little  grows.     The  first  of  the  flock, 

the  spring  lamb  (see  Passover),  in  all  probability, 

constituted  the  gift  prepared,  as  was 

Early        that  described  in  Ex.  xii.,  for  the  God 

Stages.  residing  on  Sinai  in  unap]iroachable 
(i.e.,  holy) aloofness.  TlieCanaanites, 
with  whom  later  the  Hebrews  came  in  contact,  had, 
as  agricultural  peoples,  a  more  elaborate  and  las- 
civious .sacrificial  form  of  worship.  From  them  the 
Hebrews  adopted  most  of  the  features  of  their  own 
priestly  scheme,  which,  even  as  exhibited  in  the 
latest  strata  of  the  code,  presents  some  remarkable 
elements  disclosing  a  non-Hebrew  origin  (e.(j.,  Aza- 
zel,  the  scapegoat,  the  red  heifer). 

This  process  of  adaptation  did  not  proceed  with- 
out arousing  the  opposition  of  tlie  Prophets.  The.v 
were  outspoken  in  their  disapiu-oval  of  saeriticial 
religion ;  and  some  of  them  made  no  concealment  of 
their  opinion  that  the  saeriticial  rites  had  no  original 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Ynwir.  At  all 
events,  the  saeriticial  ordinances  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenantare simple,  as,  indeed,  the  historical  gIos.scs 
of  the  feasts  at  Shiloh  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
(see  Sachifice,  Biislical  Data).  Even  Deuteron- 
omy can  not  be  said  to  have  proceeded  very  far  to- 
ward a  detailed  system.  The  one  step  taken  therein 
was  the  centralization  of  the  cult  in  .Jerusalem, 
with  the  final  oflicial  suppression  of  the  Hioii 
Places,  and  the  assignment  of  rank  to  the  Levitical 
priests.  The  freedom  to  sacriticc  thus  received  a 
severe  check. 


In  P  the  system  is  developed  in  detail ;  and  com- 
parison with  the  Holiness  Code  (H)and  with  Ezekicl 
gives  some  notion  of  the  manner  of  development. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  preset ibcd  olTerings  (lirstlings, 
tithes,  etc.)  are  "kodashim"  (sacred),  in  distinction 
from  votive  and  free-will  offerings  anil  from  animals 
slaughtered  for  food  (Dent.  xii.  2G) ;  vietiinsaie  Uiken 
from  the  Hock  and  herd  (•'  bakar");  human  .siicritiees 
are  iidiibited  ((Ti.  xii.  31);  vi(;tims  must  be  without 
blemish  (ili.  xvii.  1) ;  the  ritual  is  given  of  holocausts 
and  other  sacrilices  (('4.  xii.  27),  burning  of  fat,  liba- 
tions (ih.  xxxii.  38),  ofl'erings  at  feasts  (rt.  xvi.  I  tt 
seq.,  xxvi.),  tithes,  priestly  dues  (i/j.  xii.  17,  xiv. 
23,  xviii.),  and  firstlings  (i/i.  xv.  19  et  neq.). 

II  is  cognizant  of  'oiah  (Lev.  xxii.  18),  "olah  and 
zebal.i  (ib.  xvii.  8),  zibhe  shelamim  (ih.  xvii.  ,'5,  xix. 
5),  todali  {ill.  xxii.  2!)),  neder  and  nedabah  (ih.  xxii. 
18,  21);  .sacrifices  aie  kodashim  (ih.  xxii.  2-15)  and 
are  the  "food  of  God  "(see  above).  In  addition  tollic 
animals  in  Deuteronomy,  "  kebes"  and  "  'ez  "  are  enu- 
merated; stiict  regulations  for  free-will  olTeringsarc 
elaborated  (ih.  xxii.  23);  they  must  be  brought  to 
the  holy  place  (ili.  xvii.  3,  and  elsewhere);  blood  is 
prohibited  as  food  (ib.  xvii.  10) ;  the  llesh  of  shelamim 
must  be  eaten  on  the  day  of  the  sacrilicc  or  on  the 
following  day  ((■*.  xix.  h  ct  seq.);  that  of  the  todaU 
on  the  day  itself  (ib.  xxii.  2U). 

Ezekiel  deals  almost  exclusively  with  public  sac- 
rifices.     He   names  two  new  species  of  oirerings: 
l.iattat  and  asham.     Miubah  is  an  olTer- 

Sacrifice  ing  of  tlour  and  oil  (Ezek.  xlvi.  '>.  7, 
According  11);  a  libation  is  also  named  (nesek; 
to  Ezekiel.  (6.  xlv.  17).  Birds  are  not  mentioned- 
The  teruniah  is  a  tax  from  which  the 
saeritices  arc  provided  by  the  prince  (Hi.  xlv.  13-17). 
The  nKjrning  tannd  consists  of  one  lamb,  the  Sab- 
bath burnt  oll'ering,  of  six  lambs  and  a  ram  with 
their  appurtenances  (('i.  xlvi.  Aietseq.);  at  the  great 
festivals  the  prince  provides  shelamim  also.  The 
Levitcs  ai>pcar  as  distinct  from  the  priests  (ih.  xliv. 
11;  coinp.  ib.  xlvi.  2);  the  flesh  is  boile<l  in  kitchens 
ia  the  four  corners  of  the  outer  court  by  Temple 
servants  ((7(.  xlvi.  21-24);  and  so  forth  (see  Ez.ekiki.). 

P  and  Ezekiel  do  not  liarmonizc  as  regarils  every 
provision.  The  former  reflects  conditions  actually 
in  force  after  the  Exile.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  P  is  entirely  new  legislation,  a  copy  of 
Babylonian  institutions.  The  similarity  of  the  sae- 
riticial riles  of  Israel  and  Babylonia  does  not  extend 
beyond  some  technical  terms — which  (see  Zinimern 
in  Schrader,  "  K.  A.  T."  8d  rd.),  moreover,  often  had 
dillerent  bearings  in  the  two  ctdts — and  such  other 
analogies  as  may  be  detected  in  all  saeriticial  sys- 
tems. P  represents  many  old  priest-rituals  ("  torot  "). 
probably  in  force  for  centuries  at  some  older  shrine 
or  Hioii  Place. 

Deep  til o'/.(r)oi /leva  do  not  underlie  the  system; 
problems  of  salvation  from  original  sin,  restitution, 
and  justification  did  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  the 
priests  that  ministered  at  the  altar  in  .lerusalem. 

E.  G.  H. 

Samaritan :    The  Samaritans,  claiming  to  be 

the  true  Israelites  whose  ancestors  were  brought 
by  .Joshua  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  declare  that 
every  one  of  the  sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  punctiliously  oV)servcd  by  their   fore- 
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fathers  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  blessed  mountain. 
Tlie  latter  was  the  only  niountain  on  which  an  altar 
to  Yinvii  could  be  buill  anil  sacrifices  brought,  as  it 
was  claimed  to  be  the  iilace  chosen  by  God  for  sac- 
rilicesaccordinstoDeut.  xii.  13-14,  18.  The  Samari- 
tans coMse(|ueiitly  deny  the  fact,  related  in  E/.ra  iv. 
l-!5.  that  their  ancestors  applied  to  Zerubbabcl  for 
perndssion  to  hel|)  build  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
in  order  that  they  ndglit  bring  their  .sacrifices  there. 
The  Samaritan  I5ook  of  Joshua,  while  describing  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Israelites  during  the  260  years 
of  "satisfaction,"  tliat  is  to  say,  from 

Ancient  the  reign  of  Joshua  till  the  <lcath  of 
Sacrifice.  Samson,  gives  a  few  particulars  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  time. 
It  is  sbited  (eh.  xx.wiii.)  that  the  Levites  assisted 
the  priests  in  the  sacrificial  ceremonies.  The  former 
were  divided  into  .sections.  Some  had  charge  of  the 
daily  buriU  ofi'erings  and  of  the  meal-olTerings ;  others 
cxandiied  the  ainmals  to  see  if  they  had  any  blem- 
ish;  (it  hers  again  served  as  slaughterers  and  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  the  victims  on  tlie  altar;  while  still 
others  were  em  ployed  in  waving  the  parts  prescribed 
for  the  wave-offering.  The  morning  burnt  offering 
was  brought  before  sunrise ;  the  evening  one,  after 
sunset  (comp.  Pes.  v.  1).  During  the  tiiue  the  sacri- 
fice was  being  olfered  on  the  altar,  the  priest  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  Jlount  Gerizim  blew  the  trumpet; 
and  the  other  priests,  when  they  heard  the  sound, 
al^^o  blew-  trum|)ets  in  their  respective  places  (comp. 
Tamil!  iii.  8).  Later,  the  sacrifices  fell  into  disuse, 
prayers  being  substituted,  a  practise  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jews. 

As  to  the  epoch  in  which  the  .sacrifices  ceased  with 
the  Samaritans,  nothing  can  be  established  with  cer- 
tainty. The  Samaritans  themselves 
Cessation  either  are  ignorant  on  the  suliject  or 
of  do  not  care  to  disclose  information  con- 

Sacrifice,  cerning  this  historical  event.  In  1808 
Corancez,  consul-general  of  France  at 
Aleppo,  wrote  to  the  high  priest  Salainah  inquiring 
aljout  the  sacrifices  and  other  ob.servances  of  the 
Samaritans.  Salamah's  answer  of  July,  1808  (Co- 
rancez, in  "Notices  et  E.xtraits  des  Manuscrits,"  xii. 
72).  reads  as  follows:  "The  sacrifices  are  among  the 
chief  commandments  of  the  Torah,  and  were  observed 
on  the  moimtain  of  Gerizim  and  not  on  Ebal  during 
the  time  of  '  satisfaction.'  But  after  the  epoch  of 
grace  ami  the  Tabernacle  had  vanished,  the  priests 
substituted  prayers  for  all  the  sacrifices,  except  the 
Passover  lamb,  which  we  still  olTer  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan,"  Salamah's  answer  is  somewhat 
vagiKi:  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wished  to  imply  that 
the  sacrifices  ceased  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  days 
of  "  satisfaction  "  ;  and  the  Samaritan  historians  them- 
selves record  that  sacrifices  were  ollered  in  their 
(emple  on  Jlount  Gerizim  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
even  later  (conip.  Abu  al-Fath,  "  Kitab  al-Ta'rikh," 
ed.  Vilmar,  pp.  i>6-^~  ct  piimm,  Gotha,  186.i). 

That  the  Samaritans  offered  sacrifices  in  the 
twelfth  century  is  attested  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
and  by  the  Karaite  Jndah  Hada.ssi.  The  former, 
who  visited  the  Samaritans  of  Nablns  or  Sliechem, 
says  ("Itinerary,"  ed.  Asher,  i.  m):  "They  offer  sac- 
rifices and  burnt  offerings  in  their  synagogue  on 


Mount  Gerizim  according  to  the  prescription  of  the 

Law.     They  bring  burnt  offerings  on  the  Passover 

feast  and  other  holy  days  to  the  altar 

In  the        which  they  built  on  iMount  Gerizim," 

Twelfth      Similarly  lladassi  says  ("  Eshkol  ha- 

Century.  Kofer,"  alphabet  96,  end);  "They  still 
olfer  sacrifices  to  this  day,  according 
to  the  law  of  Mo.ses,  though  they  have  no  teinide, 
and  it  is  the  priest  who  jjcrforms  tlie  ceremonies. "  It 
would  seem  from  Joseph  Bagi's  "  Kiryah  Ne'ema- 
nah"  ((luoted  by  Wolf  in  "Bibl.  Ilebr."  iv.  1090) 
that  the  Samaritans  had  olfered  sacrifices  up  to  his 
time,  that  is  to  sa_v,  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  unless  Bagi  simply  rejieated  the  words  of 
Madassi.  On  the  other  hand,  ^las'udi,  the  author  of 
"Muruj  al-Dliahab  "  (quoted  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
in  "Clirestomathie  Arabe,"  i.  343),  who  lived  in  the 
tenth  century,  records  that  the  Samaritans  of  liis 
time  had  silver  trumpets  which  they  blew  at  the 
time  of  prayer;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  sacri- 
fices. Neither  do  the  Samaritan  chroniclers  speak 
of  any  sacrifices  ollered  during  the  Middle  Ages; 
they  refer  only  to  the  trumpets  and  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  incumbency  of  Aaron  b.  Amram  (about 
the  end  of  tlie  eleventh  century)  the  water  of  sepa- 
ration was  prepared  (Adler  and  Seligsohn,  "Une 
Nouvelle  Chronique  Saniaritainc,"  p.  97,  Paris, 
1903).  It  should  be  noted  that  Salamah's  report  is 
not  strictly  reliable  even  for  the  nineteenth  century; 
for  Corancez  was  informed  by  the  Jews  of  Aleppo 
that,  besides  the  Passover  Iamb,  the  Samaritans  of- 
fered a  special  lamb  in  the  course  of  the  second  day 
on  Mount  Ebal,  and  not  on  Gerizim  (Corancez,  I.e. 
xii.  48).  Moreover,  the  report  is  contradicted  also 
by  a  statement  of  the  Samaritan  high  priest  of  1838 
to  Loewe,  who  visited  Nablns  in  that  year.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  the  high  priest  said:  "We 
alone  possess  Mount  Gerizim,  and  we  alone  offer 
sacrifices  there "  ("Allg.  Zeit.  des  Jud."  1839,  No. 
46).  On  another  occasion  the  high  priest  said:  "We 
complete  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  every  year; 
and  we  celebrate  the  day  on  which  the  reading  is 
terminated  ["Simhat  Torah"]  with  burnt  olTerings 
on  Mount  Gerizim  "  (ih.  No.  56).  Salainah,  in  his 
letter  of  1808  says  that,  according  to  the  Law,  the 
Passover  lamb  must  be  slaughtered  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim, but  that  for  the  past  twenty  years,  access  to  the 
mountain  having  been  refused  them, 

Modern  the  Samaritans  have  had  to  content 
Sacrifice,  themselves  with  slaughtering  tlie  ani- 
mal in  the  interior  of  the  town,  turning 
their  faces  toward  the  sacred  mountain.  It  seems, 
however,  from  Loewe's  above-mentioned  interview 
with  the  high  priest,  that  the  Samaritans  regained 
admission  to  the  mountain. 

The  Passover  sacrifice,  as  celebrated  at  the  present 
day,  is  described  by  Nutt  ("A  Sketch  of  Samaritan 
Hi-stoiy,"  pp.  73,  73)  as  follows:  "  The  lambs  must 
be  born  in  the  month  of  Tishri  [October]  preceding 
and  be  without  any  blemish.  On  the  previous  day 
the  Samaritans  pitch  their  tents  on  the  lower  plateau 
of  Jlount  Gerizim.  At  sunset  of  the  following  day 
[the  fourteenth  of  Nisan]  or  in  the  afternoon,  if  that 
day  falls  on  Friday,  the  lambs  are  slain,  pra_yers 
being  recited  meanwhile,  then  stripped  of  their  wool, 
cleaned,  and  sprinkled  with  salt,  after  which  they 
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are  well  roasted  in  hermetically  covered  trenches. 
In  either  case  the  lambs  are  eaten  liastily  after  sunset 
witli  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  all  the  par- 
ticipants having  staves  in  tlieir  hands  [comp.  Ex. 
xii.  il-1 1  J.  The  men  and  the  boys  eat  first,  and  after- 
ward the  women  and  girls;  the  remainder  is  con- 
sumed with  tire." 

Tlie  really  remarkable  feature  of  the  Samaritan 
Passover  sacrifice  is  that  the  people  dip  their  hands 
into  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  lamli  and  besmear 
therewith  the  foreheads  and  the  arms  of  their  chil- 
dren—a survival  of  the  ancient  rile  prescribed  in 
Ex.  .\iii.  9,  10,  and  no  longer  understood   by  tbc' 
Jews,  for  wlmm  the  tefillin  took  the  place  of  this 
talismanic  rite  (see  Staidey,  "Lectures  on  the  Jew- 
ish  Church,"  i.  5G1;  comp.  S.  I.  Curtiss,  "Ursemi- 
tiseiie  lieligion   im   Volksleben  des  Heutigen  Ori- 
ents," 1903,  index,  «.c.  "Blutbestreicliung"). 
BiBI.TOORAPHV  :  Besides  tlie  sources  before  mentioned  In  this 
artii-le,  KirclilieJm,  Karme  SlKimeriDi,  pp.  1S)-2U;  Sylvestre 
de  Sacy,  in  iVodcts  et  Ej:traits  des  Maiiu-tcrits,  xii.  21-23. 
K-  M.  Sel. 

Talmudic  :  Judging  from  the  various  sentences 

referring  to  sacrifice  scattered  thi'ougli  the  Talmud, 
sacrifice  in  itself  has  a  positive  and  independent 
value.  The  institution  is  as  old  as  the  human  race, 
for  Adam  offered  a  .sacrifice  {'Ab.  Zarah  8a),  and  the 
Israelites  otfcred  sacrifices  even  before  the  Taberna- 
cle was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  (Zeb. 
Antiquity  116a).  An  altar  has  even  been  erect- 
of  Sacrifice,  ed  in  heaven  on  which  tiie  angel  Mi- 
chael sacrifices (>Ien.  110a;  Hag.  12b). 
There  is  a  dilTerence  between  thank-  and  food -offer- 
ings on  the  one  hand  and  sin-offerings  on  the  other, 
in  tliat  a  per.son  should  take  care  not  to  conunit  any 
act  oliliging  bun  to  bring  such  offerings  (Hag.  7a); 
one  who  does  so  must  bring  the  offering  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind,  showing  sorrow  and  repentance,  and 
confessing  his  sin  ;  for  if  be  does  not  fidfil  these  con- 
ditions his  sacrifice  is  in  vain  (Ber.  23a).  The  sacri- 
fice cleanses  only  through  the  blood  that  is  sprin- 
kled, the  blood  sj'mbolizing  the  life  of  the  one 
sacrificing,  which,  but  for  tlie  substitution  of  the 
victim,  would  have  to  be  surrendered  in  expiation 
of  the  sin  (Zeb.  6a).  The  meal-offering,  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  poor,  has  the  same  significance.  Although 
this  does  not  contain  any  blood,  the  poor  person  who 
sets  it  aside  from  his  own  food  is  regarded  as  if  he 
had  sacrificed  himself  (Hen.  104b). 

The  view  that  the  sacrifice  is  such  a  substitute  is 
clearly  expressed  in  the  pra3'er  which  R.  Sheshet 
was  wont  to  recite  on  the  evening  after  a  fast-day : 
"Lord  of  the  World,  when  the  Temple  was  stand- 
ing one  wlio  sinned  offered  a  sacrifice,  of  which  only 
tlie  fat  and  the  blood  were  taken,  and  thereby  his 
sins   were    forgiven.     I   have    fasted    to-day,    and 
through  this  fasting  my  blood  and  my  fat  have  been 
decreased.     Deign   to   look   upon   the   part  of  my 
blood  and  mj-  fat  which  I  have  lost  through  my 
fasting  as  if  I  had  offered  it  to  Thee, 
Prayer  and  and  forgive  my  sins  in  return"  (Ber. 
Study        17a).     The  study  of  the  laws  of  sac- 
Replace      rifice   was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  in 
Sacrifice,      itself    (Men.    110),  and    thereby   one 
obtained  forgiveness  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  had  rendered  the  offering  of  sac- 
rifices impossible  (Ta'an,  27b). 
X.— 40 


The  thank-  and  food-offerings  are  more  .sacred  than 
the  sin-offerings.  They  are  olfered  because  it  js  not 
fitting  that  tlie  table  of  man  should  lie  fillcil  while 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  altar,  is  empty  (Hag.  7a). 
There  are,  liowever,  various  senlences  inthe  Talmud 
which  show  the  dilTerent  views  as  to  tlie  value  of 
these  .sacrifices.  According  to  one  view  they  have  an 
absolute  value  in  themselves,  and  thesjicrilicc's  which 
a  per.son  brings  are  a  meritorious  work  for  which 
he  will  be  rewarded  by  Uod.  Thus  King  IJalak  of 
.Moab  was  rewarded  for  his  sacrifices  to  G<jd  liy 
being  iierinitted  to  become  the  ancestor  of  I{ulli 
(Xazir  23b).  Similarly  the  sacrifices  which  Israel 
offered  to  God  are  meritorious  works  liy  which  it 
was  distinguished  from  the  other  peoples  (Meg. 
12b),  and  God  can  not  forget  the  sacrifices  which 
Israel  offered  to  Him  in  the  wilderness  (Ber.  32li). 
A  sacrifiee  is  meritorious  in  proportion  to  its  value 
(Sanh.  43b).  But  the  view  is  expressed  also  that 
the  value  of  a  sacrifice  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  brought:  it  malters  not  whether  a  per- 
son offers  much  or  little,  so  long  as  he  offers  it  in  a 
spirit  ])leasing  to  God  (Men.  110a). 

A  person  must  not  imagine  that  his  sacrifices  are 
meat  and  drink  for  God  nor  that  he  has  therewith 
fulfilUvl  a  wish  of  God  and  that  therefore  lUt  will 
fulfil  his  wishes  {il>. :  this  jiassage  must  be  ex- 
plained according  to  ^Laimonides,  ".Moreh,"  iii.  46, 
contrary  to  Hashi).  The  study  of  the  Law  is  re- 
garded as  more  valuable  than  sacrifices  (.Meg.  31)). 
Similarly,  philanthropy  is  worth  more  than  all  sac- 
rifices (Suk.  49b),  and  a  modest  and  humble  dis- 
position iseciuiviilent  toall  kin<ls of  sacrifices  (Sanh. 
43b).  One  who  intends  to  give  wine 
Subordina-    for  the  altar  should  give  it  to  those 

tion  of  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
Sacrifice,  of  the  Law  (Yoma  7ta);  and  if  one 
shows  hospitalily  to  a  student  of  the 
Law,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  offered  the  daily 
burnt  offerings  (Ber.  10b).  Prayer  is  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  sacrifice  (Ber.  6b;  Suk.  4.ia);  indeed, 
it  is  even  ukuc  than  .sacrifice  (Ber.  \'ni,  b;  32b). 

s.  J.  Z.  L. 

In  Theology:  Tlieeritical  school  contends,  and 

on  gonil  grounds  (.Nowack,  "Lehrhiich  der  llebrS- 
ischen  Archiiologie,"  ii.  223),  that  sin-offerings  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  were  not  recognized 
before  E/.ekiel.  liowever,  the  distinction  between 
"kodesh  "  and  "tame  "is drawn  by  the  Prophets  an- 
terior to  the  Exile;  and  even  in  Samuel  (I  Sam.  iii.  14, 
x.xvi.  19;  II  Sam.  .x.xiv.  2.5)  the  notion  is  expressed 
that  by  .sacrifice  sin  may  be  atoned  for  ("yilkap- 
per  ").  though  the  sacritices  named  are 
Expiatory  meal-,  meat,  and  burnt  offerings.  In 
Function  of  llie  (|Uestioii  put  by  Jlieah's  interlocu- 
Sacrifice.  tor,  also,  the  thought  is  dominant  that 
offerings,  even  of  human  life,  may  pro- 
tect against  the  consequences  of  sin  ami  transgres- 
sion (.Mie.  .xvi.  6  et  seq.).  That  sacrifice  had  some 
bearing  on  sin  was  not,  then,  an  unknown  idea,  even 
if  there  was  no  technical  term  therefor.  In  the  pro- 
gres.sive  systemati/.ati(pn  of  the  .sacrificial  jinutises, 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  more  and  more  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  priesthood  of  the  cenlrjil 
sanctuary,  specialization  in  the  nomenclature  and 
assignment  of  the  offeriugs  could   not  but  ensue. 
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Yet,  in  wlmt  sense  the  specific  sin-olTerings  were 
cieililed  with  atoning  power  can  not  1)0  understood 
without  !iii  luitecedcnt  knowledge  of  wliat  constitu- 
ted sin  in  the  conception  of  those  that  first  observed 
the  sacrificial  cult.  "Clean"  or  "holy"  and  -'un- 
clean "  are  the  two  poles;  and  "holy  "  implies  "set 
aside  for  the  Deity";  e.'j.,  an  object  whicli  only  the 
Deity's  own  may  touch,  or  a  precinct  into  which  only 
the  Deity's  own  may  enter.  Sin  is  an  act  that  vio- 
lates the  taboo.  As  originally  the  sacrifice  was  a 
meal  ollered  to  the  Deity  at  which  He  was  to  meet 
His  own  family  (see  Sacrifk-h,  Critic.vi.  View), 
only  sucli  as  were  in  the  proper  state  of  holiness 
might  take  part  in  this  "communion  service  "  (sec 
P.vssovKU).  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Deity  Himself 
would  not  accept  the  gift  if  the  talioo  was  not  re- 
spected. Contact  with  persons  or  things  in  au  "un- 
clean "  state  violated  the  taboo.  Sin  originally  con- 
noted a  condition  whit'h  rendered  approach  to  the 
Deity  impossible,  and  conversely  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Deity  to  approacli,  to  attend  the  family  com- 
mimiou  meal.  To  correct  this  the  sacrifice  was  of- 
fered, i.e.,  brought  near  to  ("korban,"  "hikrib") 
the  Deity,  more  especially  the  blood,  which  preenii- 
neiilly  belonged  to  God,  and  that  by  the  priest  only. 
In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
slaughtering  was  primitivel}'  a  sacrificial  rite.  !Meat 
was  not  to  be  eaten  ludess  the  Deity  had  received 
His  share,  viz.,  the  blood.  This  insistence  is  the 
motive  of  the  otherwise  strange  prohibition  to 
slaughter  anywhere  save  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  (Lev.  xvii.  3).  The  presumption  was  that 
all  belonged  to  the  Deity.  Later  literatiu'e  expresses 
this  idea  as  a  spiritual  verity  (Ps.  1.  10-12  ;  I  Chron. 
x.\ix.  14). 

The  idea  itself  is  very  old.  It  is  dominant  in  the 
sacrificial   scheme.     All   animals,    as   belonging   to 

God,  are  taboo.     Hence  at  first  man 

Connection   is  a  vegetarian  (Gen.  i.\.).     The  right 

with  to  partake  of  animal  food  is  condi- 

Taboo.        tioned  on  the  observance  of  the  blood 

taboo;  by  killing  an  animal  one  ta- 
boo is  violated;  but  If  an  equivalent  one  (the 
blood  taboo)  is  kept  inviolate,  the  siu  is  condoned. 
The  blood  is  the  animal's  life;  hence  the  equation 
"blood  "  =  "animal."  The  Deity  loses  nothing  by 
permitting  the  slatightering  if  the  blood  is  reserved 
for  the  altar  or  covered  up  (Lev.  xvii.  13).  This 
throws  light  on  the  primitive  implications  of  the 
root  ("kafar."  "kipper"),  which  has  furnished  the 
technical  terminology  for  the  Levitical  and  also  for 
the  spiritual  doctrine  of  Atokemext. 

Later,  as  in  Assyrian,  a  signification  synonymous 
with  "  mahah  "  (to  wipe  off)  and  a  meaning  similar  to 
"kisseh"  (to  cover  up),  its  <'arlicr  connotation,  were 
carried  by  the  noun  "kofer"  (=  "ransom"),  in  the 
sense  of  "one  for  another "  ("nefesh  tahat  nefesli" 
=  "one  life  for  another  life").  The  blood  (=  life),  the 
kofer  given  to  God,  was  for  the  life  (  =  animal)  taken 
from  God.  With  this  as  the  starting-point,  it  is  not 
ditlicidt  to  understand  how,  when  other  taboos  had 
been  violated,  the  sacrifice  and  the  blood  came  to  be 
looked  upon  asa  "kapparah."  The  refined  .sense  of 
the  soul's  separation  from  God  which  is  to  be  offset 
by  another  soul  (blood)  is  certaiidy  not  inherent  in 
the  primitive  conception.     Moreover,  the  sin  offer- 


ing is  never  presented  for  grave  moral  offenses  (see 
above):  only  such  sins  as  refusal  to  give  testimony, 
contact  with  unclean  objects,  and  hasty  swearing 
are  enumerated  (Lev.  v.  1  ei  seq.).  That  the  three 
sins  here  specified  are  of  the  nature  of  violated  ta- 
boos is  recognizable.  Trial  and  testimony  are  or- 
deals. "Tame"  is  synonymous  with  broken  taboo. 
"Bittebi-sefatayim  "  in  all  jirobability  refers  to  "ta 
king  the  name  in  vain."  Enunciating  the  "name" 
was  violating  the  taboo. 

In  this  connection  the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of 
hands  is  discovered  to  be  only  one  of  the  many  sym- 
bolic rites,  abundant  in  primitive  jurisprudence, 
whereby  acquisition  or  abandonment  of  property  is 
expressed.  In  the  case  of  the  sacrifices  it  implies 
absolute  relinqtiishiuent  ("mauumissio  ").  The  ani- 
mal reverts  thereby  to  its  original  owner — God. 

This  excursus  into  primitive  folk-lore  suggests  at 
once  the  untenable  character  of  the  various  tiicolog- 
ical  interpretations  given  to  the  sacrificial  institu- 
tions of  the  Bible.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain at  length  that  the  expiation  of  guilt— in  any 
other  sense  than  that  given  above,  though  perhaps 
with  a  more  spiritual  scope  — is  not  the  leading 
purpose  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.  Purification  from 
])h_ysical  imcleanness  is  au  important  function  of 
sacrifices,  but  only  because  "unclean"  has  a  very 
definite  religious  meaning  (in  connection  with  child- 
birth or  with  contact  with  a  dead  body,  etc.).  The 
consecration  of  persons  and  things  to  holy  uses 
through  the  sacrifices  is  not  due  to  some  mysterious 
sacramental  element  in  them;  but  the  profane  is 
changed  into  holy  by  coming  in  contact  with  what 
is  under  all  circumstances  holy,  viz.,  the  blood. 

Christian  theologians  maintain  that  sacrificial  wor- 
ship was  ordained  as  a  twofold  means  of  grace;  (1) 
By  permitting  penal  substitution.  The  sinner,  hav- 
ing forfeited  his  life,  was  by  a  gracious 
Syitibolical  provision  periuitted  to  substitute  an 
Inter-  immaculate  victim,  whose  vicarious 
pretation.  death  was  accepted  by  God;  and  this 
tj'pified  another  vicarious  sacrifice. 
(3)  By  recalling  to  man  certain  vital  truths.  This 
second  theory  is  that  of  the  symbolists,  the  classical 
exponent  of  which  in  modern  times  has  been  BUhr 
("Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Knitus";  "the  .soul 
placing  itself  at  the  disposal  of  God  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  true  life  in  sanctificatiim "). 
The  unblemished  victim  .symbolizes  the  excellence 
and  purity  to  which  the  offerer  aspires.  Other  ex- 
positions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Oehler  ("Theolo- 
gie  des  Alten  Testament  "),  Maurice  ("  The  Doctrine 
of  Sacrifice,"  London,  1879),  and  Schultz  ("Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Theology,"  1900).  This  theology 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  God  is  the  direct  author 
of  the  scheme,  and  that  such  analogies  as  are  pre- 
sented by  the  sacrificial  rites  of  other  nations  are 
either  copies  of  the  Jewish  rites  or  dim,  imperfect 
foreshadowings  of  and  gropings  after  the  fuller 
light;  or  that  Moses  with  supernatural  wisdom  de- 
vised the  scheme  to  teach  the  ideas  undeilying  his 
own  laws  in  contradistinction  to  the  similar  legisla- 
tions of  other  races. 

That  the  Prophets  had  risen  to  a  sublime  concep- 
tion of  religion  must  be  granted;  but  this  does  not 
necessitate  the  inference  that   the   primitive  basic 
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ideas  of  sacrifices  (a  gift  to  God  as  one  of  tlje  clan 
at  the  communion  meal,  taboo,  etc.)  are  not  to  be 
detected  in  tlie  legislation  and  never  were  contained 
therein.  The  Prophets  showed  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  system.  Ritual  religion  always  preserves  older 
forms  than  spiritual  religion  would  or  could  evolve. 
The  2\ew  Testament  doctrine  of  sacrifice  has 
clearly  influenced  this  theological  valuation  of  the 
Old  Testament  laws.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  held 
to  he  a  sacrifice  (Eph.  v.  2;  Ileb.  i.x.  U).  Saving 
efficacy  is  imputed  to  the  blood  or  the  cross  of 
Christ  (Rom.  iii.  25,  v.  9;  I  Cor.  x.  10;  Rev.  i.  5). 
Jesus  is  the  sin-offering  (Rom.  viii.  3;  Heb.  xiii.  11 ; 

I  Peter  iii.  18),  the  covenant  sacrifice  (Heb.  ii.  17, 
is.  13  etseq.).  the  Passover  (I  Cor.  v.  7).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  28)  .Jesus  is  the  sin-bearer, 
the  agency  of  sanctification  (/i.  x.  10):  he  is  also  the 
obedient  servant  (i'A.  x.  8,  9)  and  the  high  priest  {ib.  ix. 

II  et  seq..  23).  Here  the  precedent  is  given  of  treat- 
ing the  Hebrew  Siicrifices  typologically,  i.f.,  as  pre- 
dictive, "expressing  a  need  which  they  could  not 
satisfy,  but  which  Christ  does,  and  embodying  a 
faith  which  Christ  justifies"  (W.  P.  Palerson,  in 
Hastings.  "Diet.  Bible,"  iv.  348b). 

Of  symbolism  many  indications  are  found  in  the 
homilctic  haggadah  (see  above):  the  Tabernacle 
symbolizes  Creation ;  the  ten  rods,  heaven  and  earth, 
etc.  (Yalk..  Ex.  490).  Its  chief  exponent  in  Jewish 
literature  is  Philo,  who  in  his  exposition  of  the  sacri- 
fices differs  from  the  Halakah  in  some  details.  He 
ignores  the  rabbinical  prescription  of 

Philo's  thirty  days  as  the  victim's  minimum 
Sym-         age  (Parah  i.  4),  and  he  claims  that 

bolism.  pregnant  animals  might  not  be  used 
for  the  sacrifice,  extending  thus  to  all 
victims  a  provision  mentioned  for  the  Red  Heifer 
(Parah  ii.  1).  According  to  him,  none  but  priests 
■were  permitted  to  slaughter  the  victim  (Philo, 
ii.  ii.  241).  He  names  only  three  classes  of  sac- 
rifices: (1)  holocaiist  (=  '"olah");  (2)  aurr/fiwv 
(=  "shelamim"),  like  the  Septuagint ;  and  (3)  vepl 
a/inp-in(  {=  "  hattat  ").  The  ''todah"  (f/Atyo/iev)/  Tijg 
aU'r/ceur)  he  regards  as  a  subdivision  of  the  'olah, 
while  the  "asham"  he  racks  with  the  hattat  (ib. 
ii.  24(5). 

Pliiln  devotes  a  treatise  to  the  victims,  the  "  animals 
that  are  fit  for  sacrifice."  God  selected  the  most 
gentle  birds  and  animals.  The  perfection  of  the 
victims  indicates  that  the  offerers  should  be  irre- 
proachable; that  the  Jews  should  never  bring  with 
them  to  the  altar  any  weakness  or  evil  passion  in  the 
soul,  but  should  endeavor  to  make  it  wholly  pure 
and  clean;  so  that  God  may  not  turn  away  with 
aversion  from  the  sight  of  it  ("  De  Victimis,"  g  2). 
In  this  way  Philo  construes  every  detail  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual.  Withal,  he  remarks  that  the  "tribunal 
of  God  is  inaccessible  to  bribes:  it  rejects  the  guilty 
though  they  offer  daily  100  oxen,  and  receives  the 
guiltless  though  they  offer  no  sacrifices  at  all.  God 
delights  in  fireless  altars  round  which  virtues  form  the 
choral  dance"  ("De  Plantatione  Xoe,"  §  25  [ed. 
Mangey,  i.  345]).  To  the  eucharist  (i.e.,  thanks- 
giving) he  attaches  special  importance.  This,  how- 
ever, consists  not  in  offerings  and  sacrifices,  but  in 
praises  and  hymns  which  the  pure  and  inward  mind 
will  chant  to  inward  music  (ib.  %  30  [ed.  Mangey,  i. 


348]).  Josephus  mentions  only  two  classes  of  sacri- 
fices: (1)  Jiolocaust  an<l  (2)  xap'c-'ipioi'  =  "eucha- 
ristic"  =  "shelamim  "  ("Ant."  iii.  9,  t,  1). 

The  opinion  of  Maimonides  appears  to  anticipate 
the  views  advanced  by  the  most  modern  investiga- 
tors. He  in  the  first  place  rcfu.ses  to  follow  the 
symbolists  in  finding  reason  for  the  details  of  the 
various  sacrifices.  Why  a  lamb  and  not  a  ram  was 
chosen  is,  lie  says,  an  idle  inquiry  befitting  fools, 
but  not  the  serious-minded  ("  Moreb,"  iii.,  xxxvi.). 
"  Each  commandment  has  necessarily  a  reason  as  far 
as  its  general  character  is  concerned;  but  as  regards 
its  details  it  has  no  ulterior  object."  These  details 
are  devised  to  be  tests  of  man's  obedience.  The 
sacrifices  more  especially  are  really  not  of  Jewish 
origin.  As  during  Moses"  time  it  was  the  general 
custom  among  all  men  to  worship  by  means  of  sac- 
rifices and  as  the  Israelites  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  general  mode  of  religion,  God.  in  order  that 
they  might  not  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
(from  ritualism  to  a  pure  religion  of  righteousness), 
tolerated  the  continuance  of  the  sacrifices.  As  in 
Maimonides'  days  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  like 
were  serviceable,  whereas  a  prophet  preaching  the 
service  of  God  in  thought  alone,  and  not  in  cere- 
mony, would  find  no  hearing,  so  in  the  days  of  Most.s 
the  sacrifices  were  permitted  by  God  in  order  to  blot 
out  the  traces  of  idolatry  and  to  establish  the  great 
principle  of  Judaism— the  imity  and  being  of  God — 
without  confusing  the  minds  of  the  people  by 
abolishing  what  the)'  had  been  accustomed  to  (ib. 
iii.,  xxxii.).  The  experience  of  Israel,  led  not  by  the 
shorter  way,  but  by  the  circuitous 
"Views  of  route  through  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
Maimoni-    tines  (Ex.  xiii.  17),  he  (juotes  as  typ- 

des  and     ical  of  the  method  apparent  in  the 

Nah-         legislation  concerning  offerings.     The 

manides.     sacrificial  service  is  not  the  primary 

object  of  the  Law  ;  but  supplications. 

prayers,  and  the  like  are.     Hence  the  restriction  of 

the  Siicrifices  to  one  locality,  by  which  means  God 

kept  this  particular  kind  of  service  within  bounds. 

Nahmanides  (see  his  commentary  on  Lev.  i.  9)  re- 
jects this  view  in  unsparing  wonls,  appealing  to  the 
Biblical  examples  of  Abel  and  Noah,  in  whose  days 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  idolatry  was  unknown,  and 
who  were  monotheists  and  not  idolaters,  but  whose 
offerings  furnished  a  sweet  savor  for  "i'liwii.  If 
sacrifices  must  have  a  meaning,  he  prefers  to  see  in 
them  a  moral  symbolism  founded  on  the  psychology 
of  conduct.  Every  act  is  composed  of  thought, 
speech,  and  execution.  So  in  the  sacrifice  the 
offerer  must  do  and  speak,  while  the  burning  of  the 
kidneys,  the  seat  of  thought,  refers  to  the  intention. 

Abravanel  resumes  Maimonides'  argument  and 
refutes  those  advanced  by  Nahmanides  (preface  to 
his  commentary  on  Leviticus).  He  cites  u  midra.sh 
(Wayikra  Rabbah  xxii.  5;  see  alsoBacher,  "  Ag.  Pal. 
Amor."  ii.  316)  to  the  effect  that  as  the  Hebrews  had 
become  accustomed  to  s;icrifices  (idols)  while  in 
Egypt,  God,  to  Wfan  them  from  idolatry,  com- 
manded, while  tolerating  the  Siicrifices,  that  they 
should  be  brought  to  one  central  sanctuary.  This 
is  illustrated  by  "a  parable.  A  king  noticed  that  his 
son  loved  toeat  forbidden  food,  as  carrion  and  animals 
torn  to  pieces.     In  order  to  retain  him  at  his  table. 
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lie  directed  tliiit  these  things  slioiild  lie  set  before  tlie 
son  111  lioTiic  every  day.  This  induced  the  prince  to 
forego  liis  evil  haliils.  HolTniann  ("Leviticus,"  p. 
.SH),  speaking  of  Abravanel,  eliurges  liini  witli  hav- 
ing altered  the  te.\t  of  the  niidrash.  from  wliicli, 
as  quoted  in  the  commentary's  ])relacc,  it  -would 
appear  that  sacriliees  are  placed  in  one  cate- 
gory with  terefuh  and  nebelah.  HolTniann  cites 
anotlier  version  of  the  fable,  to  the  effect  tiiat  on  the 
king's  tabk^  no  forbidden  food  was  found,  and  that 
this  led  to  the  prince's  conversion.  Rut  Baclier  (I.e.) 
gives  Aliravanel's  version.  Hablii  Levi,  Avho  is  the 
aullior  of  tlie  haggadah,  may  thus  be  said  to  have 
shared  Mainioni<Ies'aml  Abravanel's  vicw.s.  The  "  Se- 
fer  ha-Hinnuk  "  (section  •'Teruniah  "),-by  Aaron  lia- 
Levi  of  Barcelona,  discusses  the  purpose  of  the  sac- 
riliees. The  troubles  connected  with  tlieir  proper 
preparation  and  with  bringing  them  to  the  Temple, 
etc.,  were  planned  to  arouse  the  sinner  to  a  sense 
of  his  shame.  He  repeats  also  the  psychological 
symbolisin  explained  by  Nahmanides  ("Sefer  ha- 
Hinnuk."  <■(!.  Warsaw,  pp.  H'-i  ct  xeq.). 

David  Kinihi  suggests  (see  his  commentary  on  Jer. 
vii.  2u)  that  the  sacriliees  were  never  mandatory,  but 
voluntary  ("God  did  not  command  that  the}- shall 
offer  up  ["yakrilni "],  but  merely  gave  contingent 
orders,  'if  a  man  should  offer  up'  ["adam  ki 
yakrib '■]"). 

Judali  ha-Levi  believes  without  equivocation  in 
the  divine  wisdom  and  origin  of  the  sacriliees.  As 
Israel  is  the  "chosen  people"  in  the  midst  of  whom 
alone  prophets  have  arisen,  as  Palestine  is  the  chosen 
land,  anil  as  both  Israel  and  the  land  therefore  are 
in  closest  alluiity  with  God,  so  is  Israel  on  this 
soil  commanded  to  ob.servc  His  law,  central  to 
which  is  the  sacrilicial  cult.  He  spiritualizes  the 
anlhropomoriihic  expressions,  contending  neverthe- 
less that  the  sjicritices  revealed  whether  in  Israel 
all  was  as  it  should  be  and  all  the  component 
members  had  become  united  into  a  well-function- 
ing organism.  This  was  divulged  by  the  divine 
fire  that  descended  on  the  offerings  ("  Mj'  fires"  = 
"created  by  My  word  "  ["ishshai  "]  ;  "Cuzari,"  ii. 
26-28). 

According  to  Hoffmann  (/.c.  pp.  88  et  .V].).  the  sac- 
rifices are  symbols  of:  (1)  man's  gratitude  to  God 
(illustrated  in  Abel's  minhah) ;  (2)  man's  depend- 
ence on  Him  (Noah's  offering;  blood  =  life  saved); 
(3)  man's  absolute  obedience  (Abraham's  'olah): 
and  (4)  man's  confidence  in  God  (Jacob's  shelamim). 
They  symbolize  Israel's  election  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  camp  within  which  God  dwells.  This  is  the  only 
reward  for  Israel's  fidelity:  "Ye  shall  be  Jly  people 
and  I  will  be  your  God"  (see  Ha-Levi,  "Cuzari,"  i. 
109).  As  the  liost  of  God.  Israel  must  remain  pure: 
and  every  Israelite  must  keep  himself 
"Views  of  .so  as  not  to  be  cut  off  ("  uikrat  ")  from 
Hoffmann,  his  people.  Still,  sins  committed  in- 
advertently are  pardonable  if  man  ap- 
proaches God  repentantly.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  sin-offerings.  But  there  is  no  mortal  who  sinneth 
not;  hence  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  Israel  and 
all.  Sacrifice  is  called  "'ahodali"  =  "service."  It  is 
"  'abodah  sheba-nia'aseh  "  =  "ceremonial  service," 
symbolizing  the  "'abodah  sheba-leb  "  =  "service  in 
the  heart."  the  tefillah  prayer. 


Hoffmann  believes  in  the  ultimate  reestablishment 
of  the  sacrificial  cult.  The  old  synagogal  prayer- 
books  recognized  the  sacrificial  service  as  essential; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  offerings  pre- 
scribed, they  were  remembered  iu  prayer  (.\Iis.\F); 
for  their  study  was  as  meritorious  as  their  [uaclise 
(see  above).  The  prayer  for  the  reeslablishment  of 
the  altar,  in  which  is  included  tlu'  iiclitiou  "  We-IIa- 
shcb  Et  ha-'Abodah"— the  "Rc/.ch"  of  the  "Slie- 
nionch  'Esreli  "—is  called  the  "  'Abodah  "  (Ber.  29b; 
Shall.  24a;  R.  II.  12a;  Meg.  18a;  Sotali3Sb);  forlhe 
body  of  the  bencdicti(Ui  was  rcciled  by  the  jiriests  at 
the  tauiidiui  (Tauiid  v.  1 ;  Ber.  lib)  and  by  the  high 
priest  on  tlie  Day  of  Atonement  after  reading  the 
Torali  (Yoma  GSb).  Similar  petitions  for  the  rees- 
tablishment of  the  "  'Abodah  "  are  found  in  Lev.  1!. 
vii.,  E.\.  H.  .\.\xi.,  and  Midr.  Teh.  to  Ps.  .wii.  Three 
times  every  day  this  or  a  similar  prayer  was  to  be 
recited.  The  enforced  suspension  of  the  real  "  'Abo- 
dah "  was  regarded  as  a  punishment  for  Israel's  sins 
(see  the  prayer  "Mi-Pene  IIata'euu"in  the  Jlusaf 
for  Posh  ha-Shanah). 

But  the  real  attitude  of  rabbinical  Judaism  on  tiic 
sacrifices  is  exhibited  in  Num.  IJ.  xix.  A  pagan  hav- 
ing iutunred  concerning  the  Red  Heifer,  an  cxjila- 
nation  was    tendered    by  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai,   who 

referred  to  the  analogous  treatment  of 

Attitude  of  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.     The 

Rabbinical  pupils  of  the  rabbi  demurred  to  that 

Judaism,     explanation,  .saying:  "Him  thou  hast 

driven  off  with  a  reed.  'What  an- 
swer wilt  thou  give  us?"  "By  your  lives,"  ex- 
claimed the  teacher,  "dead  bodies  do  not  render 
unclean,  nor  does  water  make  clean;  but  God  has 
decreed  'a  statute  I  have  ordained  and  an  institution 
I  have  established  ' ;  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  trans- 
gress the  Law."  Rabliinical  Judaism  accepted  the 
law  of  sacrifices  without  presuming  to  understand 
it.  Reform  Judaism  omits  from  the  prayer-book 
reference  to  the  sacrifices,  sanguinary  ceremonies 
being  repugnant  to  its  religious  consciousness;  it 
holds  that  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  sin  and  atonement 
is  not  grounded  on  the  sacrificial  scheme. 
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SACRILEGE  :  The  act  of  jirofaning  or  violating 
sacred  things.  The  prohibition  of  sacrilege  was  pii- 
marily  in  connection  with  the  sanctuary  (Lev.  xix. 
8.  -xxi.  23).  The  services  in  the  Tabernacle  or  Tem- 
ple could  not  be  relegated  to  any  one  other  than  the 
priesthood  {ib.  xxxi.  17;  Num.  i.  51),  nor  could  any- 
tliiug  used  in  the  sanctuary  be  appropriated  for 
common  purposes.  Even  the  following  for  secu- 
lar use  of  tl;e  formula  of  the  sacrificial  incense  was 
luohibited  (Ex.  xxx.  32.  3T).  It  was  equally  for- 
bidden to  copy  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Tern- 
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pic,  the  candlestick,  or  an}-  of  llie  holy  vessels;  and 
the  use  of  such  vessels  e.xcept  hi  the  sacred  services 
was  espcciall}-  prohibited.  If  a  man  unintentionally 
committed  a  trespass  on  any  of  the  sacred  things  or 
sacrifices  he  was  required  to  nial\e  full  restitution, 
with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  the 
damage,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  tlie 
sin  (Lev.  v.  15,  IGV  Joshua  consecrated  the  spoils 
of  Jericho  to  the  treasury  of  tlie  sanctuary ;  and 
Achan,  who  committed  a  trespass  in  stealing  some 
of  them,  suffered  capital  punishment  (Josh.  vi.  17, 
24;  vii.  20-2.5). 

The  Talmud  treatise  ME'ii.An  cxpl.iins  the  nature 
and  details  of  trespass  in  regard  to  holy  things.  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Akiba,  any  benefit  de- 
"Me'ilah."  rived  from  a  sacred  thing  is  punishable 
under  the  law  of  me'ilah.  Tlie  haka- 
mim  divide  me'ilah  into  (1)  benefits  and  (2)  dam- 
ages to  the  value  of  a  peruta  (the  smallest  copper 
coin).  I'nder  this  classification  the  use  of  gold 
vessels  or  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  for  profit  is 
forbidden ;  but  the  use  of  garments  or  eatables  is 
permitted  provided  they  will  not  be  damaged  or 
consumed  to  the  value  of  a  peruta  (Me'i.  v,  1).  The 
amount  of  the  profit  or  of  the  damage  is  to  be  paid 
in  full  witli  the  addition  of  one-fifth  ;  and  a  sacrifice 
worth  two  silver  shekels  must  be  offered  for  the  sinful 
trespass (-'asham  me'ilah").  The  law  against  sacri- 
lege in  the  sanctuary  applies  to  the  sacreil  things  per- 
taining to  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  C'kodshe  miz- 
beah  "),  and  to  the  sacred  treasures  and  the  material 
for  repairing  the  sanctuary  ("kodshe  bedek  ha- 
bayit'").  For  larceny  of  the  Temple  sacred  vessel 
called  "kiswah"  (bowl  for  libation),  the  culprit  may, 
if  caught  in  the  act,  be  killed  by  zealots  (Sanh.  ix. 
6,  81b;  see  Rashi  ad  loc).  This,  however,  is  ex- 
plained by  Geiger  as  an  exceptional  punishment 
provided  in  the  case  of  Sadducees.  who  opposed  tlie 
water  libation  (see  Suk.  48a).  "One  who  profanes 
sacred  things  has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come  " 
(All.  iii.  l-i). 

The  opinion  prevails,  however,  that  the  law  con- 
cerning sacrilege  lapsed  when  the  Temple  was  des- 
troyed, and  that  it  has  no  force  in  exilic  limes.    It  is 
not  operative  in  the  synagogue,  which  is  considered 
merely  as  a  charitable  institution;  and  its  infraction 
is  liable  to  civil  action  only  (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Hoshen 
Jlishpat,  95,  1;   212,  8;  Aslieri.   Responsa,  rule  13, 
Nos.  1,  8).     Nevertheless,  the  house  of  prayer  or  of 
learning  may  not  be  made  adrinkiug-place.  nor  may 
it  be  commonly  used  as  a  conveniently  short  pas- 
sageway ("conipcndiaria";    Ber.  62b).     Scrolls   of 
the   Law  that   become   unfit  for  reading,   mantles 
of  the  Law,  and  covers  of  holy  books  (Meg.  26b),  as 
well  as  all  unused  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  torn 
leaves  of  printed  books  containing  the  name  of  God 
("shcmot")  are  placed  in  the  geni/.ah,  it  being  con- 
sidered sacrilege  to  make  indiscriminate  use  of  them. 
The  Rabbisextend  the  law  of  sacrilege  to  I  he  cem- 
etery, and  prohibit  the  derivation  of  any  benefit  from 
a  corpse,  a  coffin,  a  shroud,  or  a  grave. 
Grave  and   No  frivolity,  feeding  of  cattle,  pick- 
Corpse,       ing  of  flowers,  or  cutting  of  trees  is 
permitted  in  the  cemetery,  nor  may  a 
canal  for  the  purposes  of  inigation  be  run  through 
it  (Meg.  29a).     The  disinterment  of  a  body,  except 


under  certain  conditions  and  regulations,  is  pro- 
hibited. Wood,  straw,  or  other  merchandise  may 
not  be  stored  in  the  cemeterv(Shulhau  "Aruk,  Yoreh 
De'ah,  361,  364,  368). 

Another  sort  of  sacrilege  is  the  bringing  into 
contempt  of  things  that  are  holy.  The  first  record 
of  such  a  sacrilegious  act  is  that  of  Esau  selling  his 
birthright  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  literary  misuse  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  sacrilege:  "No  one  may  re- 
cite the  Song  of  Solomon  as  he  would  secular  poetry, 
or  quote  verses  at  inappropriate  times  or  in  diink- 
ing-places.  When  this  occurs  the  Torah  laments 
an<l  complains  before  the  Almighty,  saying:  '  Master 
of  the  world !  Thy  children  have  made  a  lyre  of  me 
for  the  amusement  of  the  scorners  '  "  (Sanh.  101a). 

Imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Bible  or 

Contempt    even  of  the  Talmud  was  looked  upon 

of  as    sacrilege.     Moses    Hayyim    Liz- 

,  Scripture,    zatto    was    censured    for    such    an 

act  of  sacrilege.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  composed  150  psalms  in  the  style  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and  that  lie  did  not  dare  publish  them  for 
fear  of  incurring  from  the  Jewish  community  a 
charge  of  contempt  (F.  Delitzsch,  "Zur  Gesch.  des 
Jiidischeu  Poesie,"  p.  9o,  Leipsic,  1830;  "Toledot 
M.  H.  Luzzatto,"  Lemberg,  1879);  at  any  rate  two 
such  psalms  bv  him  appeare<l  in  print  (in  "Bikkure 
ha-'Ittim,"  18'i7,  vii.  99).  In  1863  .M.  L.  Lii.iKxni.rM 
composed  "  Massa'  Polin,"  a  poem  against  the  Polish 
revolt,  with  vowels  and  accents  in  the  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  style  of  imitation  was  condemned 
by  the  Rabbis  ("Halte'ot  Ne'urim,"  pp.  45,  48,69, 
Vienna,  1876).  The  Talmudic  imitation  of  Masseket 
Kelim  by  Rabbi  (Jershon  Enoch  Henacli  was  cen- 
sured and  its  sale  forbidden  by  the  nibbinate  of 
Wilna  because  in  form  and  style  the  book  resembleil 
the  ordinary  Gemara.  It  was  sacrilege,  the  Rabbis 
claimed,  to  put  the  work  of  Rabina  and  R.  Ashi  on 
a  level  with  the  work  of  a  latter-day  nibbi  ("  Ha- 
Maggid,"  xix.  [187.5],  Nos.  32,  33;  "  Ha-Lebanon," 
xi..  No.  34;  Hillel  Noah  Steinschneider,  "  'Ir  Wilna," 
p.  60,  Wilna,  1900). 

For  sacrilege  in  profaning  the  name  of  God  see 
Blasphe.mv;   for  sacrilege  in  dedicating  a  book  to 
God  see  Prefaces   and   Dedic.\tioss.      See   also 
Desecr.\tion ;  Disinterment;  Me'ii.aii. 
J.  -T.  r>   E. 

SACTJTO  (ZAKUTO),  MOSES  B,  MOR- 
DECAI.     See  Zacito.  Moses  u.  Mordi;>  ai. 

SA'D  AX-DATJLAH :  Jewish  physician  and 
statesman;  grand  vizier  from  1289  to  1291  under  the 
Jlongolian  ruler  in  Persia,  Argun  Khan;  assassin- 
ated March  5,  1291 ;  son  of  Hibbat  Allah  b.  Miihasib 
of  Ebher  (Hammer-Purgstall,  "Gesch.  dcr  Ilcliane." 
i.  382)  and,  according  to  Abu  al-Faraj,  father-in  law 
of  the  prefect  of  Bagdad.  He  held  a  position  in  the 
treasury  department,  where  he  so  distinguished  him- 
self that  the  .Mongolian  governor  was  jealous  and 
recommended  him  to  court  as  a  physician.  Here 
Sa'd  made  a  friend  of  Ordu  Ida,  a  powerful  general, 
and  through  his  infiuence  was  sent  to  collect  the 
arrears  of  taxes  in  Bagdad.  He  was  so  successful 
in  raising  money  that  .\rgiin  appointed  him  assistant 
("musarrif")  in  the  department  of  finances  at  Bag- 
dad, Ordu  Kia  being  appointed  military  governor. 
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or  emir,  of  tlmt  province.  Tlie  historian  Wassaf 
aiys  lliat  Sa'd  ciircil  Argun  (jf  an  iilniss,  and,  Iiaving 
tlius  gained  liis  conlidenee,  iufoinied  the  "lUilian" 
of  the  corrupt  ion  among  the  ollieialsal  Bagdad.  At 
llie  same  time  he  impressed  Argun  with  his  own 
ability  l)y  his  Unowh'dge  of  .'^longolian  and  Turldsli, 
and  by  Ids  intimate  aeqnaintance  with  the  con- 
ditions existing  m  the  province.  He  was  soon  made 
general  controller  of  the  linances  of  Bagdad,  and 
then  of  the  whole  empire,  becoming  grand  vizier. 
"Thus,"  remnrUs  Abu  al  Faraj,  "  were  the  Moslems 
reduced  to  having  a  Jew  in  the  place  of  honor." 

Theadiniuistrationof  Sa'd  al-Daulah  (=  "Felicity 
of  the  Empire,"  a  name  which  he  tocjk  as  vizier)  ap- 
pears to  iiave  been  wise  and  just,  although  Von 
Hammer  calls  it  "sanguinary  and  golden."  He 
adopted  the  jMohammcdan  code  in  civil  affairs,  and 
instituted  regulations  which,  although  strict,  were 
wise  and  aimed  at  a  sure  increase  of  the  revenue. 
The  ta.xes  were  on  a  li.xed  basis,  and  no  extraordi- 
nary reqinsilions — of  food  or  animals — were  al- 
lowed. He  employed  onl3'  .Jews  and  Christians  in 
olTice,  and,  as  was  natural,  a  large  sluue  of  the  posi- 
tions fell  into  the  hands  of  his  own  relatives.  Under 
him  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  short  jjcriod  of  prosperit}', 
and  Abu  alFaraj  says  they  flocked  to  Bagdad  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It.  is  jiossible  that  Sa'd  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  diiilomatic  relations 
with  I<;iirope.  Besides,  he  patronized  the  arts  and  lit- 
erature ;  and  a  collection  of  poems  and  eulogies  ded- 
icated to  him  was  made  and  circulated  in  Bagdad. 
On  account  of  this  work,  mentioned  by  Wassaf, 
Gn'ilz  identifies  Sa'd  with  Mardocai  b.  al-Kliarbiya, 
who  is  de.scril)ed  in  a  poem  (still  extant)  dedicated 
to  him  in  terms  that  might  well  apply  to  Sa'd 
(Grittz,  "Gesch."  vii.,  note  10). 

Sa'd  hail  many  enemies.  The  Mongolian  officials 
hated  him  because  they  could  no  longer  divert  the 
revenues  to  their  own  use;  and  the  Mohammed- 
ans felt  it  a  degradation  to  have  a  Jew  placed 
over  them.  Sa'd  had  moreover  made  an  enemy  of 
Argun's  favorite.  He  himself  was  proud  and 
haughty  in  his  bearing.  False  reports  were  circu- 
lated about  him;  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  of 
maligning  him  to  Argun,  although  without  effect. 
It  was  said  that  Sa'd  was  trying  to  introduce  a  new 
religion  at  the  head  of  which  was  to  be  the  Ilkhan. 
Finally  Argun  fell  ill,  and  Sa'd's  enemies  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the  Jew. 
He  was  killed,  as  stated  above,  on  March  .5,  1291 ;  his 
goods  were  contiscated ;  and  his  family  and  the 
Jews  in  general  were  persecuted.  Argun  died  soon 
after. 

Bini.ic)f;R,\PHY:  Abu  al-FaraJ.  riirnnimn  ^i/riaeum,  pp  610 
iW4-t;i"i,  I.Bipsic,  17S'.»;  Haniii\er-I'iir)?st!ill,  Gcin-li.ilrr  llcliaiie, 
i. :(?7  i(  .leq..  Darmstacll.  1S4;; ;  llowcinli,  HMiyruaf  the  Mmi- 
lliih,  lit.  Sil  cl  yia.,  London.  ISXS;  (iiatz,  (icsrli.  vii.  173,  ISJ- 
IHii;  Welti,  Ucsch.  (d  c  ritnlifcii,  iv.  HO  el  scri. 

■'■  M.    W.    M. 

SADAKAH  BEN  ABU  AL-FARAJ  MU- 
NAJJA  :  Samaritan  jihysician  and  philosopher; 
died  near  Damascus  12'38.  He  was  the  court  phy- 
sician of  Al-Malikal-'Adil,  the  Ayyubid  prince,  who 
ruled  at  Damascus.  Sadakah  was  the  author  of: 
"Sharh  Fusul  Buljrat,"  a  commentary  on  Hippoc- 
rates; "  Kitab  li  al-Xafs  wal-Uuh,"  on  the  soul  and 
spirit;   "Al-Kunz  fl  al-Fauz,"  on  the  unity  of  God; 


"Kitab  al-I'tikad,"  on  dogmatics.  In  addition  to 
these  works,  which,  accoiding  to  Ibn  Abi  I'saibiali 
and  Hajji  Khalfa,  are  still  e.xtant  in  manuscript, 
Sadakah  is  said  to  have  composed  commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch. 

liini.TOCRArnv  :  Hajji  Khalfa.  it.  463;  iv.438;  v.  Ift'i.  2.i7 :  Drab- 
kin.  Fntfinunlii  Cotnmentiirii  att  I'entnieucltum  Sitintiri- 
ttliiutn-Anthintm^  Leipsio,  1}S75;  .lohn  W.  Nutt,  .1  Sketvli  nf 
Satfi(tritn}i  Hi^titru,  IJnf/nut,  and  Jjiteratnre,  p.  ]3s,  Lon- 
don, l.s;4:  Wrescbner,  A'amnrifaiifac/ie  Traditiciiicii.]).  xix., 
Berlin,  188S. 
S.  I.    Bit. 

SADDTJCEES  (Hclirew,  D'pnV;  Greek,  i:aii(!oi'- 
natoi):  Xame  given  to  the  Jiarty  representing  views 
and  i)raetises  of  the  Law  and  interests  of  Temple 
and  priesthood  directlj'  opposite  to  those  of  the 
Pn.\RiSEES.  The  singular  form,  "  Zadduki  "  (Greek, 
'ZaMmvioior).  isanadjeclive  denoting  "an adherent  of 
the  Bene  Zadok,"  tliedescendantsof  Zadok,  the  high 
priests  who.  tracing  their  pedigree  back  to  Zadok, 
the  chief  of  the  priesthood  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon  (I  Kings  i.  84,  ii.  35;  I  Chron.  xxi.x.  'ii). 
formed  the  Temple  hierarchy  all  tlirough  the  time 
of  the  First  and  Second  Temples  down  to  the  days 
of  Ben  Sira  (II  Chron.  xxxi.  10;  Ezek.  xl.  46,  xliV. 
1"),  xlviii.  11;  Ecclus.  [Siracli]  li.  13  [9],  Hebr.), 
but  who  degenerated  iin<lc-r  the  influence  of  Hellen- 
ism, especially  during  the  rule  of  the  Seleucida', 
when  to  be  a  follower  of  the  priestly  aristocracy  was 
tantamount  to  being  a  worldly-minded  Epicurean. 
The  name,  probably  coined  by  the 
Name  Hasidira  as  opponents  of  the  Ilellen- 
from  High  ists,  became  in  the  course  of  time  a 
Priest  party  name  applied  to  all  the  aristo- 
Zadok.  ciatic  cii'cles  connected  with  the  high 
priests  by  marriage  and  other  social 
relations,  as  onl}-  the  highest  patiician  families 
intermarried  with  the  priests  officiating  at  the  Tem- 
ple in  Jerusalem  (Kid.  iv.  5;  Sanh.  iv.  2;  comp. 
Joseplius,  "B.  J."  ii.  8.  t;  14).  "Haughty  men  tlie.se 
priests  are,  saying  which  woman  is  tit  to  be  married 
by  us,  since  our  father  is  high  priest,  our  uncles 
princes  and  rulers,  and  we  presiding  officers  at  the 
Temple  "—these  words,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ivadab 
and  Abihu  (Tan.,  Ahare  Mot,  ed.  Buber,  7:  Pesik. 
172b;  Midr.  Teh.  toPs.  Ixxviii.  IS),  reflect  exactly  the 
opinion  prevailing  among  the  Pharisees  concerning 
the  Sadducean  priesthood  (comp.  a  .similar  remark 
about  the  "haughty"  aristocracj'  of  Jerusalem  in 
Shab.  62b).  The  Sadducees,  says  Joscphus,  have 
none  but  the  rich  on  their  side  ("Ant."xiii.  10,  ^  6). 
The  party  name  was  retained  long  after  the  Zadok- 
ite  high  priests  had  made  way  for  the  Hasmonean 
house  and  the  very  origin  of  the  name  had  been  for- 
gotten. Nor  is  anything  detinite  known  about  the 
political  and  religious  views  of  the  Sadciucees  ex- 
cept what  is  recorded  by  their  opponents  in  the 
works  of  Joseplius,  in  the  Tahnudic  literature,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  writings. 

Joscphus  relates  nothing  concerning  the  origin  of 
what  he  chooses  to  call  the  sect  or  iihilo.sophical 
school  of  the  Sadducees;  he  knows  only  that  the 
three  "sects"— the  Phaiisees,  Essenes,  and  Sad- 
ducees— dated  back  to  "very  ancient  times"  (ih. 
xviii.  1,  g  2),  which  words,  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  King  Herod's  days,  necessarily  point  to 
a  time  prior  to  John  Hyrcanus  {ib.  xiii.  8,  g  6)  or 
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tliL'  JIaccabcan  war  (ib.  xiii.  5,  j;  9).  Among  the 
Kabbis  tlie  following  legend  firculatwl :  Auliyoniis 
(if  Soko,  successor  of  Simon  the  Just,  tlie  lust  lif  llie 
"Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,"  and  consecjuenlly 
living  at  the  time  of  the  intiux  of  Hellenistic  ideas, 
tauglit  the  maxim,  "  He  not  like  servants  who  serve 
their  niastcrfor  the  sakeof  wages  [lit.  "a  morsel  "], 
but  be  rather  like  those  who  serve  without  thought 
of  receiving  wages"  (Ab.  i.  3) ;  whereupon  twoof  his 
disciples,  Zadok  and  Buethus,  inista- 
Legendary   king  the  high  ethical  purport  of  the 

Origin.  maxim,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  future  retribution,  sa\'- 
ing,  "What  servant  would  work  all  day  without 
obtaining  his  due  reward  in  the  evening?  "  Instantly 
they  broke  away  from  the  Law  and  lived  in  great 
luxury,  using  many  silver  and  gold  vessels  at  their 
banquets;  and  they  established  schools  which  de- 
clared the  enjoyment  of  this  life  to  be  the  goal  of 
uiau,  at  the  .same  time  pitying  the  Pharisees  for 
their  bitter  privation  in  tliis  world  with  no  hope  of 
another  world  to  compensate  them.  These  two 
schools  were  called,  after  their  founders,  Sadducees 
and  Boethusians  (Ab.  K.  N.  v.). 

The  ludiistorical  character  of  this  legend  is  shown 
by  the  simple  fact,  learned  from  Josephus,  tliat  the 
Boethusians  represent  the  family  of  high  priests 
created  by  King  Herod  after  his  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Simon,  the  sou  of  Boethus  ("Ant."  xv. 
9,  t;  3;  xix.  6,  §  2:  see  BoETHrsr.\Ns).  Obviously 
neither  the  character  of  the  Sadducees  nor  that  of 
the  Boethusians  was  any  longer  known  at  the  time 
the  story  was  told  in  the  rabbinical  schools,  ^«or 
does  the  attempt  to  connect  the  name  "Sadducees" 
with  the  term  "  zedek  "  or  "  zedakah  "  ( =  "  righteous- 
ness"; Kpiphanius,  "  Panarium,"i.  14;  Dereubourg, 
"  Ilistoire  de  la  Palestine,"  p.  4o4)  deserve  anj-  more 
consideration  than  the  creation  by  Griitz  ("Gesch." 
3d  ed.,  iii.  88,  697)  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
accouuting  ior  the  name,  of  a  heretic  leader  called 
Zadok.  Geiger's  ingenious  ex  planal ion  ("Urschrift," 
pp.  20  et  see/.),  as  given  above,  indorsed  by  Well- 
liausen  ("  Die  Pharisiler  und  die  Sadduciier,"  p.  45), 
is  very  generally  approved  to-day  (see  Schiirer, 
"  Gesch. "  3d  ed. ,  ii.  408) ;  and  it  has  received  striking 
confirmation  from  tlie  special  blessing  for  "the  Sons 
of  Zadok  whom  God  has  chosen  for  tlie  priesthood" 
in  the  Hebrew  Ben  Sira  discovered  by  Schechter 
(.see  Schechter  and  Taylor,  "  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira," 
1899,  p.  3o).  In  the  New  Testament  the  high  priests 
and  their  party  are  idcntilied  with  the  Sadducees 
(Acts  v.  17:  comp.  ih.  xxiii.  6  with  ih.  xxii.  30,  and 
John  vii.  30,  xi.  47,  xviii.  3  with  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels; see  also  "Ant."  xx.  9,  ^  1). 

Tlie  views  and  principles  of  the  Sadducees  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  Kepresenting  the 
nobility,  power,  and  wealth  ("Ant."  xviii.  1,  §4), 
they  had  centered  their  interests  in  political  life,  of 
which  they  were  the  chief  rulers.  Instead  of  shar- 
ing the  Jlessianic  hopes  of  the  Pharisees,  who  com- 
mitted the  future  into  the  hand  of  God.  they  took 
the  people's  destiny  into  their  own  hands,  fighting 
or  negotiating  with  the  heathen  nations  just  as  they 
thought  best,  while  having  as  their  aim  their  own 
temporary  welfare  and  worldly  success.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  what  Josephus  chooses  to  term  their 


disbelief  in  fate  and  divine  providence  ("B.  J."  ii. 
8,  S  14;  "Ant."  xiii.  5,  J;  !)). 

(2)  As  the  logical  ccnscqncnce  of  the  preceding 
view,  they  would  not  accept  the  Ph.-irisjiic  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  (Sanli.  90b;  Mark  xii.  12:  Bir. 
ix.  o.  "Jlininr').  which  wasa  national  rather  than  an 
individual  hope.  As  to  theimniorlalily  nf  the  soul, 
they  seem  to  have  denied  this  as  well  (sec  Hippoly- 
tus,  "Hefutatio,"  ix.  29;  "Ant."  x.  11.  S  ~). 

(3)  According  to  Josephus  (ib.  xiii.  10.  §  6), 
they  regarded  only  those  ob.servances  as  obligatory 
which  arc  contained  in  the  written  word,  and  did 
not  recognize  those  not  written  in  the  law  of  Moses 
and  declared  by  the  Pharisees  to  be  derived  from  the 
traditions  of  the  fati-.ers.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  teachers,  they  considered  it  a  virtue 
to  dispute  it  by  arguments. 

(4)  According  to  Acts  xxiii.  H,  they  ilenicii  also 
the  existence  of  angels  and  demons.  This  probably 
means  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  Es.sene  practise 
of  incantation  and  conjuration  in  cases  of  disease, 
and  were  therefore  not  concerned  with  the  Axgel- 
oi.OGV  and  Di-;.\ionolooy  derived  from  Babylonia 
and  Persia. 

(■T)  In  regard  tocriminal  jurisdiction  they  were  so 
rigorous  that  the  day  on  w  Inch  their  code  was  ab.tl- 
ished  by  the  Pharisaic  Sauliedrin  under 
Their  Simeon  b.  Shctah's  leadership,  during 
Views  and  the  reign  of  Salome  Alexandra,  was 
Principles,  celebrated  as  a  festival  (.Meg.  Ta'an. 
iv. ;  comp.  Kct.  10.5a).  'I'hey  insisted 
on  the  literal  execution  of  the  law  of  retaliation: 
"Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth  "  (Ex.  xxi.  24;  .Meg. 
Ta'an.  iv. ;  B.  K.  84a:  comp.  Matt.  v.  38).  On  llie 
other  hand,  they  would  not  inflict  the  death  penally 
on  false  witnesses  in  a  case  where  cajiital  punish- 
ment had  been  wrongfidly  carried  out,  unless  the 
accused  had  been  executed  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  (Mak.  i.  8;  Tosef., 
Sanh.  vi.  0,  where  "Boethusians"  stands  for  "Sad- 
ducees"). 

(6)  They  held  the  owner  of  a  slave  fidly  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage  done  by  the  latter  us  for 
that  done  by  the  owner's  ox  or  ass:  whereas  the 
Pharisees  discriminated  between  reasonable  and  un- 
reasonable beings  (Yad.  iv.  7). 

(7)  They  also  insisted,  according  to  Meg.  Ta'an. 
iv.,  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxii.  17 
(comp.  Sifre.  Deut.  237;  Ket.  46:  see  also  the  ile- 
scription  of  the  custom  still  obtaining  at  weddings 
among  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  in  Braun-Wiesbailen's 
"Eine  Ti'irkische  Reise."  1876.  p.  Sl't).  while  most  of 
the  Pharisaic  teachers  took  the  words  figuialively. 
The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  Deut.  xxv.  9: 
"Then  shall  his  brother's  wife  .  .  .  spit  in  his  [her 
deceased  husband's  brother's]  face."  which  the 
Pharisees  explained  as  "before  him  "  (Yeb.  xii.  6; 
see  Weiss,  "Dor."  i.  117,  note). 

(8)  They  followed  a  traditional  practise  of  their 
own  in  granting  the  daughter  the  same  right  of  in- 
heritance as  the  son's  daughter  in  case  the  son  was 
dead  (.Meg.  Ta'an.  v.;  Tos.  Y'ad.  ii.  20:  B.  B.  viii. 
1,  11510.  ^ 

(9)  They  contended  that  theseven  weeks  from  The 
first  barley -slieaf-ollering  ("'omer")  to  Pentecost 
should,  according  to  Lev.    xxiii.  15-16.  be  counted 
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from  "the  day  atter  Sabballi,"  and,  consequently, 
thai  PciiteCDSt  slmuUl  always  be  celebiated  on  the 
liisl  (lav  of  the  week  (Meg.  ta-an.  i.  ;  Men.  Coa).  In 
this  thl'V  obviously  followed  the  old  Hililieal  view 
whieh  leganls  the  "festival  of  the  liislliiigsas  having 
no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  Passover  feast; 
whereas  the  Pharisees,  connecting  the  festival  of 
the  E.xodus  with  the  festival  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  interpreted  the  "morrow  after  the  Sabbath" 
to  signify  the  second  day  of  Passover  (see  Juin- 
i.Kiis,  Book  ok). 

(ID)  Esjiecially  in  regard  to  the  Temple  practise 
did  they  liold  older  views,  based  upon  claims  of 
greater  sanctity  for  the  priesthood  and  of  its  sole 
dominion  over  the  sanctuary.  Thus  they  insisted 
that  the  daily  burnt  oll'erings  were,  with  reference 

to  the  singular  used  in  Num.  xxviii. 

Views  on     t,  to  be  olfered  by  the  high  priest  at 

Tempio       Im's  own  expense;  whereas  the  Phar- 

Practises.    isecs  contended  that  they  were  to  be 

furnished  as  a  national  sacrifice  at  the 
cost  of  the  Temple  treasury  into  which  the  "slie- 
kalim  "  collected  from  the  whole  people  were  paid 
(Meg.  Ta'an.  i.  1;  Men.  Cob;  Shek.  iii.  1,  3;  Griltz, 
I.e.  p.  ()1)4). 

(11)  They  claimed  that  the  meal  offering  belonged 
to  the  priest's  jjortion;  whereas  the  Pharisees 
claimed  it  for  the  altar  (ileg.  Ta'an.  viii. ;  Jlen. 
vi.  2). 

(12)  They  insisted  on  an  especially  high  degree  of 
purity  in  tliose  who  olUciated  at  the  preparation  of 
the  ashes  of  the  Ked  Heifer.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
contrary,  demonstratively  opposed  such  strictness 
(Parah  iii.  7;  Tos.  Parah  iii.  \-'6). 

(i:!)  They  declared  that  the  kindling  of  the  in- 
cense in  the  vessel  witli  which  the  high  priest  en- 
tered the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement 
was  to  take  place  outside,  so  that  he  ought  be 
wrapiied  in  smoke  while  meeting  the  Shekinah 
wilhin,  according  to  Lev.  xvi.  3;  whereas  the  Phari- 
sees, denying  the  high  priest  the  claim  of  sucli  super- 
natural  vision,  insisted  that  the  incense  be  kindled 
within  (Sifra,  Ahare  Mot,  3;  Yoma  19b,  o3a,  b;  Ycr. 
Yoma  i.  39a,  b;  comp.  Lev.  H.  xxi.  11). 

(U)  They  extended  the  power  of  contamination 
to  indirect  as  well  as  to  direct  contact  (Yad.  iv.  7). 

(15)  They  opposed  the  popular  festivity  of  the 
water  libation  and  the  procession  preceding  the 
same  on  each  night  of  the  Sukkot  feast,  as  well  as 
the  closing  festivity,  on  which  the  Pharisees  laid 
much  stress,  of  the  beating  of  the  willow-trees 
(Suk.  43b,  4>)b;  Tos.  Suk.  iii.  10;  c.mip.  "Ant." 
xiii.  13,  ^  .")). 

(1(!)  They  opjiosed  the  Pharisaic  assertion  that 
the  scrolls  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have,  like  any 
holy  vessel,  the  power  to  render  imelean  (taboo) 
the  hands  that  touch  them  (Yad.  iv.  (i). 

(17)  Tliey  opposed  the  Pharisaic  idea  of  the 
'Em  li,  the  merging  of  several  private  precincts 
into  one  in  order  to  admit  of  the  carrying  of  food 
and  vessels  from  one  house  to  another  on  the  Sab- 
bath ('Er.  vi.  2). 

(IS)  In  dating  all  civil  documents  they  used  the 
phrase  "after  the  high  priest  of  the  Most  lligli."  and 
they  opposed  the  formula  introduced  by  the  Pliari- 
sces  in  divorce  documents,  "  According  to  the  law  of 


Moses  and  Israel"  (Meg.  Ta'an.  vii. ;   Yad.  iv.  8; 
see  Ueiger,  l.r.  p.  34). 

Whether  the  Sadducees  were  less  strict  in  regard 
to  the  slate  of  impurity  of  woman  in  her  periods 
(Niddah  iv.  2),  and  what  olijcct  they  had  in  opposing 
the  determination  by  the  Phariseesof  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon  (K.  H.  ii.  1,  22b;  Tos.  U.  H.  i.  lo), 
arc  not  clear.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  lime  of  the 
Tannaim  the  real  issues  between  them  and  the  Phari- 
sees were  forgotten,  only  scholastic  controversies 
being  recorded.  In  the  latter  the  Sadducees  arc 
replaced  by  the  late  Bocthu.sians,  who  had,  only  for 
the  sake  of  opposition,  maintained  certain  Sailducean 
traditions  without  a  proper  luiderstanding  of  the 
historical  principles  upon  which  they  were  based. 
In  fact,  as  .loseiihus  ("Ant."  xviii.  1,  ^  3)  states  in 
common  with  the  Talmudical  sources  (Yonui  19b; 
Niddah  33b),  the  ruling  members  of  the  priesthood 

of  later  days  were  forced  by   public 

Decline  of   opinion  to  yield-to  the  Pharisaic  doctors 

Sad-  of  the  Law,  who  stood  so  much  higher 

duceeism.     in  the  people's  esteem.     In  the  course 

of  time  the  Sadducees  them.selves 
adopted  without  contradiction  Pharisaic  practises: 
it  is  stated  (Sbab.  lOSa)  that  they  did  so  in  re- 
gard to  the  tefillin,  and  many  other  ob.servances 
appear  to  have  been  accepted  by  them  (Hor.  4a; 
Sanh.  33b). 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  tlie  state 
the  Sadducees  as  a  party  no  longer  had  an  object 
for  which  to  live.  They  disappear  from  history, 
though  their  views  are  jiartly  maintained  and  echoed 
by  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  they  are  freciueiitly 
identified  (see  Hippolyttis,  "Hefutatio  ILeresium," 
ix.  29;  Epiphanius,  I.e.  xiv.  ;  and  other  Chuich 
Fathers,  who  ascribe  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection 
of  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa;  comp.  also 
Sanh.  90b,  where  "Zaddukim"  stanils  for  "Kutim" 
[Samaritans];  Sifre,  Num.  112;  Geiger,  I.e.  pp. 
128-129),  and  by  the  Karaites  (see  Maimoniiles, 
commentary  on  Ab.  i.  3;  Geiger,  "Gesanuiii'lte 
Schriften,"  iii.    283-321;    also   Anan   hen   D.vvid; 

IvAtt.MTES). 

The  Hook  of  Ecclesiastes  in  its  original  form,  that 
is,  before  its  Epicurean  spirit  had  been  toned  down 
by  interpolations,  was  probably  written  by  a  Sad- 
ducee  in  antagonism  to  the  Hasidim  (Eccl.  vii.  10, 
ix.  2;  see  P.  Haujit,  "Koheleth,"  lOO.i;  Griltz, 
"  Koheleth,"  1871,  p.  30).  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira, 
which,  like  Ecclesiastes  and  older  Biblical  wri- 
tings, has  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  belief  in 
resurrection  or  immortalit}',  is,  according  to  Geiger, 
a  product  of  Sadducean  circles  ("Z.  D.  M.  G."  xii. 
53(1).  This  view  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  above- 
cited  blessing  of  "  the  Sons  of  Zadok  "  (Hebrew  Ben 
Sira,  li.  129;  see  also  C.  Taylor,  "Sayings  of  the 
Fathers,"  1897,  p.  ll.'i).  Also  the  first  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees is,  according  to  Geiger  (/.c.  pp.  217  et  seq.). 
the  work  of  a  Sadducee.  Allusion  to  the  Sadducees 
as  "sinners"  is  found  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (i. 
1,  iv.  1-10);  they  are  "severe  in  judgment"  (comp. 
"Ant."  xiii.  10,  §6;  xx.  9,  §  1),  "yet  themselves  full 
of  .sin,  of  lust,  and  hypocrisy";  "men  pleasers."' 
"yet  full  of  evil  desires"  {ib.  viii.  8;  see  H.  E.  Kyle 
and  I\I.  R.  James,  "P,salms  of  the  Pharisees  Coni- 
monly  Called  'Psalms  of  Solomon,'"  1891,  xlvi.- 
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xlviii.  ami  elsewhere;  Kautzscli,  "  Apokryplien," 
p|).  128  ti  fief/.).  Still  more  distinctly  are  the  Sad- 
ducees described  in  the  Book  of  Enocli  (xciv.  5-9, 
xcvii.-xcviii.,  xcix.  2,  civ.  10)  as:  "the  men  of 
unrighteousness  who  trust  in  Iheir 
In  liches";  "siiuiers  who  transgress  and 

Literature,  pervert  the  eternal  law."  Sadducees, 
if  not  in  name,  at  least  in  their  Epi- 
euieaii  views  as  opposed  to  the  saints,  are  depicted 
also  in  the  Rook  of  Wisdom  (i.  l(i-ii.  22),  where  the 
Hellenistic  noliility.  which  oceu|)ied  iiigli  positions 
likewi.se  in  Alexandria,  is  addressed. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  Sadilucees  are  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  iii.  7  and  xvi.  1,  6.  11,  where  they 
are  identical  with  the  Herodians  (.Mark  xii.  13),  that 
is,  tlie  Boethusians  (Matt.  xxii.  23,  34:  Mark  xii.  18; 
Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17,  xxiii.  6-8).  In  Johns  Gospel  they 
simply  figure  as  "the  chief  priests"  (vii.  23,  45;  xi. 
47,  57;  xviii.  3). 

In  rabbinical  literature  careful  discrimination  must 
be  made  between  the  tannaitic  period  and  that  of 
the  Amoraim.  The  Jlishnah  and  Baraita  in  tlie 
passages  quoted  above  indicate  at  leastafair  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  Sad- 
ducees (see,  for  instance,  R.  Akiba  in  Yoma  40b), 
even  though  the  names  "Boethusians"  and  "Sad- 
ducees" occur  promiscuously  (see  Gratz,  "Gescli." 
iii.  693,  and  Boetiu'si.\ns).  In  the  amoraie  period 
tlie  name  "Zadduki  "  signitics  simply  "heretic,"  ex- 
actly like  the  term  "min  "  =  "gnostic ";  in  fact, 
copyists  sometimes  replaced,  it  may  be  intentionally, 
the  word  "min"  by  "Zadduki,"  especially  when 
Christian  gnostics  were  referred  to.  However,  in 
many  cases  in  whicli  "Zaddukim  "  stands  for  "min- 
im "  in  the  later  Talinud  editions  the  change  wasdue 
to  censorship  laws,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
manuscripts  and  older  editions  actually  have  the 
word  "minim."  Thus  tlie  Zadduki  who  troubled 
Ii.  Joshua  b.  Levi  with  Biblical  arguments  (IScr.  7a; 
Sanh.  105b),  the  one  who  argued  with  IJ.  Abbahu 
and  Beruriah  (Ber.  10a),  the  one  who  botliered  R. 
Ishmael  with  his  rlreams  {ih.  56b),  and  the  one  who 
argued  with  R,  Hanina  concerning  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  Messianic  time  (Git.  57a;  Ket.  112a)  and  re- 
garding Jesus  ("Balaam,"  Sanh.  106b),  were  Chris- 
tian gnostics:  so  were  also  the  two  Zaddukim  in 
the  company  of  R.  Abbahu  (Suk.  4Sb).  But  the 
Zaddukim  who  argue  in  favor  of  dualism  (Sanh. 
37a  [the  original  version  of  the  ilishnah  had  "api- 
Uoresin  "  or  "  minim  "].  38b-39a ;  Hul.  87a)  are  gnos- 
tics or  Jewish  heretics,  as  are  also  those  spoken  of 
as  "a  vile  people  "  (Vcb.  03b).  "Birkat  ha-minim," 
the  benediction  against  Christian  informers  and  gnos- 
tics, is  called  also  "Birkat  ha-Zaddukim  "  (Ber.  28b, 
29a).  "The  writings  of  the  Zaddukim"  (Shah. 
116a)  are  gnostic  writings,  the  same  as  "Sefarim 
Hizonim"  (Sanh.  x.  1;  "Sifre  ha-Minim,"  Tos. 
Sliab.  xiii.  5).  So  it  is  said  of  Adam  that  ho  was  a 
Zadduki,  that  is,  a  gnostic  wlio  did  not  believe  in 
God  as  the  Giver  of  the  Law  (Sanh.  38b).  "The 
Zaddiddm  and  informers"  (Derek  Erez  Rabbah  ii. ; 
Derek  Erez  Zuta  i.)  are  Christian  gnostics.  In  Ilor. 
11a  a  Zadduki  is  declared  to  be  a  transgressor  of  the 
dietary  and  other  Mo.saic  laws,  nay.  an  idolater. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Zaddukim  who  conversed 
with  Rab  Sheshet  (Ber.  58a),  with  |{aba  (Shab.  8Sa), 


and  with  R.  Judah  (Ned.  49b)  seem  to  have  been 
Manicheans.     See  Pii.\i:isf,es. 

BiBLiOHRAPiiv :  See  that  given  under  Pharisees. 

K. 

SAFED  (Hebrew,  "Zefat"):  City  of  Upper 
Galilee  (it  has  no  connection  with  llic  Zejihalh  of 
Judges  i.  17).  Its  foundation  dates  from  the  st'cond 
century  of  the  common  era(Yer.  R.  II.  .5fa).  Then; 
is  no  finthermention  of  the  town  for  many  centuries. 
In  1289  Mo.ses  b.  Judah  liaKohcn,  chief  iabliiof  Sa- 
fed,  accompanied  by  his  assessors,  went  to  Tiberias, 
and  pronounced  over  the  tomb  of  .Maimonides  an 
anathema  on  all  who  should  condemn  his  writings 
(Griitz,  "Gesch."  vii.  171).  In  1491  the  chief  rabbi 
was  Perez  Colobo,  who  was  so  jjoorly  paid  that  lie 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  a  grocery  business;  but  in 
the  following  year  the  community  was  reorgan- 
ized by  Joseph  Saragossi,  a  Spanish  immigrant. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  oflice  by  Jacob  Berab 
(1541);  Joseph  Caro(l575l:  Moses Galante  the  Elder 
(1580);  Moses  mi-Trani  (1590);  Joshua  ben  Nun 
(1592);  Naphtali  Ashkena/.i  (1600);  liaiueh  Barzillai 
(1650),  and  .Meir  Barzillai  (1680). 

Dining  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
there  was  marked  rabbinic  activity  in  Safed.  There 
Jacob  Berab  established  a  |)atriarchate.  Isjiac  Luria 
and  Hayy  im  Vital  revived  the  Cabala  in  Palestine,  and 
Joseph  Caro  wrote  the  Shudian  "Aruk,  The  eight- 
eenth century,  liowever,  was  a  period  of  decline: 
for  the  plague  of  1742  and  the  eartlii|iiake  of  1769 
caused  the  death  of  140  Jews,  and  compelled  the 
rest  to  emigrate  to  Dama.scus  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
only  seven  families  remained,  whereas  in  1492  the 
Hebrew  population  had  numbered  10,000.  In  1776 
Safed  was  repeopled  by  Russian  Jews;  and  five 
years  later  two  Russian  rabbis,  Li'ib  Santower  ami 
Uriah  of  Wilna,  brought  there  a  number  of  families 
from  Yolhynia,  Podolia.  and  the  Ukraine,  the  con- 
suls of  Russia  and  Austria  taking  these  foreign  Jews 
under  their  protection. 

The  history  of  Safed  during  the  first  half  of  the 

nineteenth  century  is  but  a  series  of  misfortunes. 

The   plague  of  1812  carried  off  four-lifllis  of  the 

Jewish  population:   and  seven  years 

Mis-  later  .\bdallah  Pasha,  the  governor  of 

fortunes  Acre,  imprisoned  the  remainiler  in  his 
of  the  strongliiild,  and  released  them  only  on 
Nineteenth  the  payment  of  ransom.  In  1833.  at 
Century,  the  approach  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the 
Jewish  (luarler  was  plundereil  by  I  he 
Druses,  although  the  inhabitants  escjiped  to  the  sub 
urbs:and  the  following  year  it  was  again  pillaged,  tin- 
persecution  lasting  thirty-three  days,  and  causing 
damage  to  the  amount  of  135.250  piasters,  according 
to  Lowe's  investigations.  When  Ibrahim  Pasha  re- 
turned, however,  he  imposed  an  imiemnity  on  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  repaid  the  Jews  7  per  cent 
of  their  losses.  On  Jan.  1.  1837,  more  than  4,000 
Jews  were  killed  by  an  earthi|Uake.  the  greater 
number  of  them  being  buried  alive  in  their  dwell- 
ings; and  ten  years  later  the  jdagne  again  niged  at 
Safed.  Ill  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Jews  emigrated  from  Persia.  Morocco,  and  Al.geria  to 
the  city.  Its  houses  and  synagogues  were  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Moses  Montetiorc,  who  visited  llie  city  seven  tinH-8 
between  1837  and  1875.  and  by  Isaac  Vita  of  Triest. 
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The  chief  rabbis  of  the  Scphardim  in  the  nine- 
tecntli  century  were:  Heubeu  Hcliar  Banicli  (c. 
1800),  Abraliam  Kolien  (e.  1820).  Abraham  Auhori 
(c  18'-M).  na\  vim  IMizralii  (<:  1840),  IJapbaol  Maman 
(c.  ISTO).  Slaiiasseli  Sctlioii  (c.  1874),  Samuel  Abbo 
(1874-7'J,  also  consular  agent  of  France  for  thirty- 
three  years),  Solomon  Ilazan  (1888),  Joseph  Hakim 
(1890),  and  Jacob  HaT  Abbo  (1890-1000,  also  consu- 
lar agent  of  France).  Moses  Maman  is  the  present 
inetimbeut.  Among  the  AshUenazic  chief  rabbis 
mav  be  mentioned  Abraham  Dob  Beer  {r.  183D)  and 
Samuel  Heller  (c.  1880). 

The  position  of  French  consular  agent  at  Safed 
has  been  hereditary  in  the  family  of- Abbo  since  the 


Elisha  Gallico,  Elijah  do  Vidas,  Moses  Galante  the 
Elder,  Hayyim  Vital,  Abraham  b.  Solomon  Treves 
Zarfati,  Moses  ALshech.  Eleazar  Aziliri,  Joshua  ben 
Nun,  Abraham  Galante,  Samuel  Uceda,  David 
abi  Zimra,  Moses  Mitrani,  Closes  Cordovero,  Jloses 
beu  Machir,  Hiyya  Uofe,  Abraham  Zemah,  Al)raliam 
Lanado,  Menahcm  de  Lonzano,  Moses  Galante  the 
Younger,  Benjamin  Cazes,  Mo.ses  Cliajes,  Eleazar 
of  Brody,  Israel  of  Wilna,  Abraham  Dob  Beer.  Sam- 
uel Heller,  Solomon  Hazau,  Isaac  Vita,  Raphael 
Maman,  and  Manasseh  Sethon. 

Repealed  catastrophes  have  destroyed  almost  all 
the  antiquities  of  Safed.  Of  those  that  remain  the 
following   may   be    mentioned:     the   tomb   of   the 


View  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  at  Safed. 

{From  a  fihotc^g^raph  by  Bon6l9.) 


reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  is  now  (lOO.";)  held  by 
Isaac  Abbo,  whose  authority  extends  over  4,000 
Algerine  Jews  at  Safed  awl  Tiberias,  while  another 
Jew,  Abraham  Kohen  'Ajami,  is  consular  agent  of 
Persia. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Safed  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  richest  of  Oriental  cities.  In  1088theprint- 
ing-press  of  Aliraham  Askhenazi  was  established 
tliere,  while  that  of  Israel  Back  was  active  from  1833 
to  1841,  and  that  of  Israel  Dob  Beer  after  1864. 
Moreover,  many  writers  of  Safed  profited  by  their 

travels  throughout  Europe,  and  had 
Iiiterature.   their  works  published  at  Pisa,  Venice, 

Leghorn,  and  other  cities.  Among 
these  authors  maybe  mentioned:  Bezaleel  Ashke- 
nazi,  Jacob  Berab,  Joseph  Caro,  Joseph  Benveniste, 


prophet  Hosea,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Ka- 
raites of  Damascus  in  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
Torah  scroll,  called  "Sefer  Aboab,"  and  attributed 
to  Isaac  Aboab,  "the  last  gaon  of  Castile"  (1492); 
the  bath  of  the  cabalist  Isaac  Liiria  (e.  1.540) ;  some 
heaps  of  stones,  without  inscriptions,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Safed,  believed  to  mark  the  graves  of  Benaiah  ben 
Joiadah,  R.  Jose  de  Yokrat,  and  others. 

The  synagogues  of  Safed  have  all  been  built  since 
the  earthquake  of  1837.  The  Scphardim  possess 
two  midrashim  and  four  synagogues,  namely,  those 
named  after  Aboab,  Stam'i)uli  or  Jo.seph  Caro,  Rabbi 
Jose  Banal,  and  Rab  ha-' An  or  Isaac  Luria,  while  the 
Ashkeuazim  have  two  midrashim  and  two  large 
synagogues.  The  Ashkenazim  have  also  a  library 
C(  nfcuniiig  a  larse  collection  of  modern    Hebrew 
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works,  while  the  Sephanlic  Jews  possess  two  public 
libraries  well  supplied  with  rabbinical  works,  as  well 
as  a  private  library  named  after  Ilay  vim  Sethoii. 

lu  1904  the  population  of  Safed,  21,000,  iueludcd 
7,000  Jews,  comprising  natives  or  Moriscos,  Mograb- 
ins  from  the  Barbary  States,  'Ajamis  from  Persia, 
Bulgarians,  and  Ashkenazic  Jews  from  Hungary, 
Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  other  countries,  the 
most  of  them  subsisting  by  the  Halukkah,  al- 
though many  were  engaged  in  various  trades  or 
in  commerce.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Safed 
Jews  are  Judoeo-German,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  The 
communit}- has  two  well-organized  schools  supported 
by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Uuiverselle  and  by  Baron  Ed- 
mond  de  Rothschild,  with  accommodations  for  73 
bo3S  and  180  girls,  in  addition  to  about  thirty  small 
Ashkenazic  schools  having  from  10  to 

Present  40  pupils  each.  There  is  alsoa Talmud 
Condition.  Torah,  or  "kuttab,"  attended  by  80 
Sephiirdic  children.  The  community 
likewise  supports  a  Zionist  society,  a  society  for  the 
aid  of  women  ("  Benot  ha-Galil "),  a  lodge  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith,  a  bakery,  and  a  hospital. 

The  Jews  of  Safed  have  a  few  peculiar  customs, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  celebration  of  certain  local 
religious  festivals,  notably  that  of  Simeon  ben  Yohai, 
which  attracts  manj'  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Three 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  is  Meron,  noted  for  the 
mausoleum  erected  over  Simeon's  remains. 

North  of  the  town  lies  Biria.  where  a  Hebrew 
congregation  flourished  from  the  Talmudic  period 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Safed  stands  'Ain  Zaitun, 
an  ancient  Jewish  village,  in  which  an  agricultural 
colony  was  established  in  1891.  An  hour  and  a  half 
from  Safed  are  the  ruins  (covered  with  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions) of  Nabartine,  a  Jewish  community  of 
Talmudic  times,  destroyed  in  the  tenth  century  ;  and 
one  hour  east  of  the  city  is  the  agricultural  colony 
of  Rosh  Pinnah. 
Bibliography:   Rrvne  dea  Ecolcf  rfc  I'AlUance  Inrailite, 

I'aris.  19(11--':  l.uncz.  Jertimlcm.  1S99.  p.  94;  19(J0.  pp.  -Xa- 

2T0:  ISitS.  p.  2U:  Miminmiry  Herald.  Nov.,  1SJ7;  Jiulletin 

de  VAlliance  Israelite  UnivcrscUe,  1903. 

D.  M.   Fu. 

SAGEKIN  (lit.  "  female  sayer  ") :  Leader  of  the 
women  in  public  prayer.  The  separation  of  the 
se.xcs  at  Jewish  worship  was  insisted  on  even  in  the 
days  of  the  Temple  (Suk.  51b);  but  women  were 
by  tradition  recognized  as  entitled  to  appoint  a 
prayer-leader  from  among  themselves  (Ber.  45b; 
'Ar"  3a).  While  there  have  always  been  educated, 
even  learned.  Jewesses,  the  greater  prominence  usu- 
ally given  to  boys  in  the  instruction  of  Hebrew, 
through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  diction  of  R. 
Eliezer  in  Sotah  iii.  4  (see  M.  Friedlitnder,  "The 
Jewish  Religion,"  London,  1900,  p.  481,  note)  re- 
sulted in  many  women  remaining  unversed  iu  the 
Siicred  language.  Again,  the  duties  of  the  mother 
and  the  general  pressure  of  domestic  ceremonial  on 
the  pious  Jewess  iu  every  age  resulted  in  the 
women  becoming  generally  rarer  visitors  at  the  syna- 
gogue than  the  nien.  and  only  exceptional  attend- 
antson  ordinarv  week  days.  Thecustom,  theiefore, 
developed,  and"  is  still  followed  in  eastern  Europe, 
for  women  to  meet  in  small  groups,  in  which  one  of 
them,  a  more  fluent  reader  than  her  sister  worship- 


ers, and  i)rovided,  in  the  old  days  of  costly  books, 
with  a  single  copy  of  the  manual,  read  aloud  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  locality  the  "Tebinnes"  or  suppli- 
cations (see  Jld.wj-Gehman)  or  from  some  volume 
of  ethical  and  theological  instruction.  In  countries 
where  Judao  -  German  is  spoken,  this  reading- 
v/oman  is  called  tlie  "sageriu  "  (usually  pronounced 
"zoogerin").  She  is  at  the  present  day  remark- 
al)le  for  the  persistence  with  which,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  te.xt,  she  recites  the  devotions  or 
the  lessons  in  a  wailing  croon  (eomp.  OitEN)  punc- 
tuated with  sobs  (comp.  Jkw.  Excvc.  iv.  551,  »  r. 
Dkvotionai,  LiTEKATirnR)  and  in  unison  with  her 
audience.  This  jjeculiar  custom  dates  probably  from 
the  Chmielnicki  massacres  of  1049. 

The  "  sagerin"  was  known  also  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ancient  synagogue  at  Worms  had  no  gallery 
for  the  women,  who  were  accommodated,  instead, 
in  a  chapel  on  the  same  level  as  the  body  of  the 
synagogue,  but  separated  by  a  wall  between  four 
and  live  feet  in  thickness.  This  wall  was  removed 
in  1840,  and  the  former  chapel  made  part  of  the  men's 
portion  of  the  synagogue.  Previously  communica- 
tion was  had  only  through  a  narrow  hatch,  covered 
with  a  curtain.  The  women  could  hear  nothing  dis- 
tinctly from  the  synagogue;  and  a  '"sagerin  "  was  a 
necessity.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
this  female  officiant  was  a  young  woman  of  unusual 
capacity — Urania,  the  daughter  of  Abruham,  himself 
chief  cantor  of  the  synagogue;  her  gravestone,  still 
standing  in  good  condition  in  the  Worms  cemetery, 
states  her  to  have  "chanted  iiiyyutim  and  supplica- 
tions for  the  women  " — to  have  acted,  in  fact,  as  a 
female  cantor.  Urania  died  on  Sunday,  Adar  6, 
1275  (see  L.  Lewysohn,  "Nafshot  Zaddikim,"  p.  86, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1855). 

K.  c.  F.  L.  C. 

SAHAGXIN  (SANT  FAGTJND) :  City  in  the 
old  Spanish  kingdom  of  Liun.  On  .March  5,  11.52. 
King  Alfonso  VII.  granted  to  the  thirty  Jewish 
familiesjiving  there  the  sjiine  privileges  which  the 
.Jews  in  the  city  of  Leon  had  received  from  Alfonso 
VI.  (Becerro,  "Ms.  de  Sahagun."  in  Mendes  dos 
Remedies,  "Os  Judeos  em  Portugal,"  p.  118).  By 
the  time  of  Alfonso  X.  the  Jewish  community  of 
the  city  had  become  one  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  question  of  privileges  again  arose.  On  April 
12,  12.55,  the  king  issued  an  edict  placing  the  Jews 
of  Sahagun  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Car- 
rion. They  had  special  judges,  who  wcreappointed 
by  the  rabbis  of  Burgos,  and  who  took  an  oath  be- 
fore the  Abbot  of  Sahagun  that  they  would  deride 
the  cases  brought  before  them  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  while  the  abbot  had  the  right  to  carry  all 
cases  on  appeal  to  the  rabbis.  Disputes  between 
Christians  and  Jews  were  to  be  decided  by  the  al- 
caldes of  the  city.  A  Jew  and  a  Christian  w  ere  to 
be  admitted  as  witnesses  in  cases  between  Christians 
and  Jews;  but  no  Jews  were  to  be  admitted  incases 
where  Christians  alone  were  concerned,  nor  any 
Christians  in  ca.ses  in  which  only  Jews  were  in- 
volved. The  abbot  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 
Jew,  a  resident  of  Sahagun,  as  president  of  the  Jew- 
ish court  or"abbi  dy  "  (Uios  in  his  "Hist.").  487 
corrupts  these  wordsiuto  the  inexplicable  -  ablieili  "  ; 
it  stands  in  reality  for  "ab  bet  diu^).     It  was  fur- 
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thciinorc  deciced  that  the  Jews  should  pay  to  tlic 
ablmtalax  of  IS  diiieios.  and  in  iiddilion  n  yearly 
s\Mn  not  exft'edinir  100  niaravcdis  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  table  "ayantar."  etc. 

Later,  when  the  abbot  extorted  varions  larger  and 
snndler  snnis  from  them,  inipiisoning  those  that  re- 
fnsed  to  pay.  the  Jews  of  Sahagnn  appealed  fortheir 
aneient  privilege.  They  laid  llieir  enniplaiut  before 
King  Henry  HI.,  saying  that  in  eonseipienee  of  the 
abbot's  arbitrary  prncednre  many  of  their  brethren 
had  left  the  eity.  and  that  the  remaining  Jews  were 
not  able  to  i)ay  the  royal  taxes.  On  Aug.  1.").  1401. 
the  king  issued  an  order  to  the  abbot  forbidding  him, 
under  penally  of  a  line  of  I0.(rOO  niaravedis.  thence- 
forth ti)  molest  the  Jews  with  tinesor  imprisonment. 
The  abbot,  however,  disregarded  the  royal  order, 
and  four  weeUs  later  (Sept.  IS)  the  king  ordered  him 
to  appear  within  two  weeks  at  court  to  explain  per- 
sonally his  reasons  for  his  disoljedience.  The  abbot, 
liowever.  again  disobeyed  the  royal  command  and 
imprisoned,  among  others,  H.  Abraham  Obadiah 
and  D.  Oraeia.  his  wife;  the  teac-her  or  physician 
Maestro  Ynce  (Joseph)  and  wife;  and  Samuel  aben 
Pex,  none  of  whom  had  been  taken,  as  required  by 
law,  before  the  Jewish  .iudge  and  sentenced.  As 
soon  as  they  were  set  at  liberty  the  five  representa- 
tives of  the  community.  I).  Qag  (Isaac)  Maimon, 
O.  Sento  (Shem-Tob)  fimon.  D.  Moses  Timon  (a 
merchant),  I).  Moses  aben  Pex,  and  K.  Abraham 
Maimon.  protested  to  the  governor  of  the  aljama, 
I).  Joan  Sanehcs  de  Gasman,  against  tlie  illegal 
proceeding  of  the  abbot.  Together  with  tliem  ap- 
peared the  five  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
with  Moses  Gorion  and  D.  Sento  Gaba}'  as  witnesses. 
Another  dis]uite  between  the  abbot  and  the  Jews  of 
Saliagun  was  decided  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  Curia. 
In  t;i!)9  Juan  Martinez  de  Balves.  a  presbyter  of  Bur- 
gos, had  madestrenuousattempts  to  baptize  forcibly 
the  Jews  of  Sahagun,  and.  when  attacked  by  them, 
had  lied  to  the  monastery.  The  authorities  com- 
manded the  abbot  to  deliver  up  the  presbyter  within 
two  weeks  or  to  state  the  reasons  for  his  refusal. 
The  abbot  again  disobeyed ;  and  he  applied  to  Pope 
IJenedict  XIII..  who  decided  the  matter  in  his  favor 
(Aug.  30,  1403). 

Sahagun,  which  at  one  time  was  a  flourishing  com- 
munity, liad  before  the  expulsion  sunk  to  compara- 
tive in.signiticance.  While  in  1290  it  had  paid  a  royal 
tax  of  2S.(B;3  niaravedis,  in  1474  its  taxes,  combined 
with  those  of  the  Jews  of  Monesterio,  amounted  to 
only  2,<>00  niaravedis. 

BinLiOfiR.ipnv  :  Jidhtin  Acad.  7Ji.«(.  xx.xll.  232-340;  U.  K.  J. 
xxxvii.  i:js  et  seu. 

J-  :\[.  K. 

SAHIi  (called  Rabban,  i.e.  Rabbi  al-Tabari, 
(.('.,  "of  Tabaristan  "j;  Physician,  astrologer,  and 
mathematician  of  the  nintii  century  (<■.  786-845  ?): 
father  of  the  physician  All  lien  Said.  Said  translated 
the  "Almagest '■  of  Ptolemy.  Steinschneider  iden- 
tifies him  with  the  celebrated  Said  ibn  Bishr("Zur 
Pseudepigraphischen  Litteratur,"  p.  78). 

liTBi.Kicii.vPMV :  Stelnsclinelder.  Die  Aralil»clir  Litcratvr  ilrr 
Jinli  II.  pp.  24.  .tl  rt  snt.;  Griilz.  Grsch.  3<1  e(i.,  v.  18T-1,SS: 
SutiT,  Ii-r  Miitliimntilserunil  Astriiiinmen  drr  Anihcrinid 
Ihir  ll'i  )■/,,.  in  Zrit.'irhrifl  fill-  Malliemiit  ill  uiid  Phiixil.. 
ed.  Mi'limke  ;irici  Cantor,  suppleuient  to  the  4otli  year  of  publi- 
cation. Leipsi.-,  1900. 

*•  M.  Sc. 


SAHL  BEN  MAZLIAH  HA-KOHEN  AL- 
MU'ALLIM  ABU  AL  -  SARI :  Karaite  phi- 
losojilier  and  writer;  lunu  at  Jerusalem  910.  He 
belonged  to  the  Hechabites,  and  was  one  of  the 
apostles  of  the  Karaites  who  traveled  extensively 
to  win  new  adherents  for  Karaism  and  tliereb}- 
strengthen  the  failing  faitii  of  their  coreligionists. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of 
Biblical  and  post-Biblical  literature,  and  was  a  mas- 
ter of  Arabic.  Although  he  was  one  of  Saadia's 
bitterest  enemies,  most  of  his  attacks  were  directed 
against  Samuel  ben  Jacob,  a  pupil  of  the  gaon. 
The  subject  of  his  polemics,  as  with  his  predeces- 
sors, was  the  abolitiim  of  puritieation  laws  and  of 
the  lighting  of  lights  and  di'awing  of  water  on  the 
Sabbath.  He  often  reiu'Oiiches  the  Babbinitcs  for 
preaching  and  teaching  for  the  sake  of  gain,  assert- 
ing that  their  aims  are  not  as  free  fi'om  selfishness  as 
those  of  the  Kai'aites.  Sahl's  polemics  throw  much 
light  upon  the  degree  of  laxness  in  religious  cere- 
monial prevalent  in  his  time.  Thus  he  complains 
against  the  Rabbinites  that  in  many  matters  they 
openly  made  common  cause  with  non-Jews  and  were 
thereby  led  astray  from  the  strict  observance  of  the 
dietary  laws. 

Said  was  especially  interested  in  calendiic  ([ues- 
tions,  and  in  one  of  his  writings  reviews  the  whole 
controversy  between  K.  !Mcir  of  Jerusalem  and 
Saadia  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  conciliatory 
disposition  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  He  rendered 
valuable  services  to  Karaism  by  establishing  four 
fundamental  cxegetical  principles.  These  four 
principles  were:  (1)  the  laving  of  special  emphasis 
on  the  literal  interjirelation  of  the  Scriptuies;  (2) 
speculation  ;  (3)  inference  by  analogy  ("hekkesh  "); 
(4)  the  agreement  of  the  totality.  By  these  prin- 
ciples he  made  possible  the  acceptance  by  Karaism 
of  many  decisions  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  al.so 
brought  about  the  introduction  of  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  cei'emonial. 

Sahl  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  (1) 
"Mishneh  Torah,"  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(mentioned  in  "  Orhot  Zaddikim,"  ji.  24b:  see  Munk, 
"Notice  sur  Abul  Walid  Merwan  ibn  Djanah,"  iv. 
6) ;  (2)  commentary  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Dan- 
iel (often  mentioned  in  the  "Ba'al  ha-JIibhar"  of 
Aaron  b.  Joseph);  (3)  "Sefer  Dinim  "  (acopy  of  this 
work,  possessed  by  Dr.  Munk,  is  entitled  "Sefer  ha- 
Mizwot"  and  is  ascribed  to  Samuel  Rofe);  (4)  "Se- 
fer ha-Mizwot  "  ;  (.5)  a  gramriiatical-lexical  work  en- 
titled "Leshon  Limmudim "  (Fiirst,  "(iesch.  des 
Karaert."  ii.  91);  (6)  "Sefer  Dikduke."  a  Hebrew 
grammar;  (7)  a  long  letter  against  Jacob  b.  Samuel, 
protesting  against  public  insult  and  abuse  (found  by 
Elijah  Yerushalmi  in  .Terusalem);  (8)  ten  unpub- 
lished responsa  against  Elijah  Yerushalmi;  (9)  an 
anti-Rabbiuite  poem,  his  name  being  given  in  acros- 
tic; (10)  "Iggeret  Tohakat,"  or  "Sefer  Tol.iakat." 

BiRLrocRAPiiY  :  S.  Pinsker,  Likhtitr  Kndmnniinint.  pp.  2.5.  26 
ctsff;..  Hid,  IftS;  Fiirst,  <Te.'<ch'.'de.i  Knrilcrt.  h.  9IV9K:  Goit- 
lober,  Bikhiirrt  h-Tnledut  ha-Knra'im,  186.5:  Winter  and 
Wunsche.'iJie  JVuU.schc  Litterahtr.  ii.  78-79,  81-8ii. 
K.  c.  S.   O. 

SAHTTLAH,  ISAAC  BEN  SOLOMON  IBN 

ABI :  Spanish  scholar  and  Hebrew  poet  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  century;  born,  as  some  believe,  at  Guadalajara 
in  1244.    Geiger,  in  "  Melo  Chofnajim,"  German  part. 
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p.  62.  gives  the  name  as  Segullah.  Actordini^  to 
Abraliam  Zacuto  ("  Yuhasiu."  ed.  Filipowski.  p.  222), 
Saliulali  died  in  126S;  but  the  hitter,  in  tlie  preface 
to  hi.s  ■■  Meshal  ha-Kadnioui,"elearly  indicates  that  lie 
began  to  write  that  worlj  in  1281.  He  states,  nioreo\er, 
that  from  his  childhood  lie  liad  had  a  predilection 
for  poetry  and  fables,  but  that  on  attaining  manliood 
he  had  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  profane 
poetry.  It  was  only  at  the  age  of  tliirly-seven  tliat 
lie  changed  his  mind  and  composed  liis  "Meslial  ha- 
Kadmoni "  (Soncino,  1480),  a  collection  of  allegories 
or  fables  in  rimed  prose.  In  his  preface,  which  also 
is  written  in  rimed  prose  interspersed  with  verso,  he 
states  that  his  material  was  original,  but  that  in 
style  he  imitated  the  Prophets,  in  order  to  present 
moral  subjects  in  a  concrete  form.  His  chief  aim 
was  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  language  was  as  suit- 
able for  allegories  as  the  Arabic,  and  yet  he  imitated 
the  Arabic  style.  The  work  is  divided  into  five 
parts  C'she'arim"),  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into 
two  chapters  ("sedarim  ").  The  first  part  contains 
a  treatise  on  the  intellect;  the  second,  on  penitence; 
the  third,  on  correct  advice;  the  fourth,  on  humil- 
ity; and  the  fifth,  on  the  fear  of  God.  The  fables 
often  overlap  one  another;  and  sometimes  the  au- 
thor puts  into  the  mouths  of  animals  utterances 
not  usually  met  with  in  the  domain  of  fable.  The 
fables  and  narratives  give  evidencesof  the  cabalistic 
tendencies  of  the  time,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Jlo.ses  ben  Shem-Tob  de  Leon  read  this  work  care- 
fully and,  being  greatly  [ileased  with  it,  actually 
claimed  its  authorship  for  himself  in  his  "^[ishkan 
ha-'Edut"  (comp.  Jellinek,  "Moses  b.  Schem  Tob 
de  Leon."  p.  43,  Leipsic,  1851).  The  work  was 
translated  into  Juda>o-German  by  Gerslion  AViener 
(Frankfort-on-theOder,  1749).  Sahulah  wrote  also 
a  commentary  on  Canticles  and  Job,  which  is  still 
unpulilished.  Henry  Mauroy  ("Apologia  pro  Ju- 
dipis  Christianis."  i.  222)  attributes  to  Sahulah  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms. 

BiiiLioOR.iPHY:  Dukes, inJost"s.4»iin!.n.l.'*:W,p.  131 ;  Fuenn, 
K'ini'rl  Yinrnel.p.Hib:  Furst,  Bihl. Jml. in.  19.5-1%:  Steln- 
si-hneider.  Cat.  B'nU.  cols.  11.t()  et  .<>•/■;  I'lt'i".  Jfiri'li  LUera- 
tvre.  pp.  175.  305.  note  20;  Wolf.  Bibl.  llihr.  1.  and  iii..  No. 
1274. 
S.  >[.  Sei.. 

SA'ID  BEN  HASAN  OF  ALEXANDKIA : 

Jewish  convert  to  Islam;  lived  intlie  thirticnth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
apologetic  work  entitled  "Masalik  al-Xazar  fi  Xu- 
buwwatSayyidal-Bashar."  The  author  intended  to 
demonstrate  from  Holy  Scripture  the  genuineness  of 
the  mission  of  Jlohammed.  Like  all  controversial- 
ists, he  accuses  the  Jews  of  corrupting  the  Biblical 
text,  and  of  substituting  other  names  for  those  of 
Mohammed  and  Ishmael.  Sometimes,  in  ijuoting  Bib- 
lical passages,  Sa'id  interpolates  words  of  his  own. 

Sa'id  prefaces  his  book  with  an  account  of  his 
conversion  to  Islam,  which  took  place  in  >Iay, 
1298.  When  seemingly  on  his  death-bed  he  heard 
in  a  dream  a  voice  saying:  "Recite  the  sura 'Al- 
Hamd'  ["  Al-Fatihah "]  and  thou  slialt  escape 
death."  Sa'id  obeyed  the  command  of  the  heavenly 
voice ;  and  he  recovered. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  I.  Goldzlher.  Id  K.  E.  J.  .x.\x.  1  et  feq. 

p  I.  Br. 

SAILORS.     See  Js.\vni.\Tiox. 


SAINT  AND  SAINTLINESS  :  In  Jewish  tra- 
dition saintliiiess  ("hasidiit '■)  is  distinguished  from 
holiness  I" kedushah  ").  which  is  |i;irt  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Saintliness  is  a  divine  and  lofty  type  of  piety. 
and  a  higher  morality,  not  hound  by  law.  Saintli- 
ness is  "in  front  [outside]  of  the  law  boundary  "  ("li- 
fenim  mi  sliurat  liadin  ").  Sainlship{"ii)iddat  hasi- 
diit") is  distinguished  from  mere  obedience  to  the 
Law(B.  .M.  521);  Hul.  130b). 

The  Rabbis'  conception  of  saintliness  may  be 
gathered  from  their  descrijition  of  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudieal  personages  styled  by  them  "siiints."  R. 
Meir  Ihoiight  that "  Adam  wasa  great  saint.  Know- 
ing tli;it  he  had  caused  death  to  niaiikind,  he  fasted 
daily  for  130  years,  ceased  cohabitation,  and  covered 
his  body  with  fig-leaves"  ('Er,  18b).  Another  .s;iint 
was  David,  who  prayed,  "  preserve  my  soul,  for  I 
am  a  sainl"("hasid";  Ps.  l.\xxvi.  2,  ilebr.).  The 
Talmud  justifies  David's  self-praise  by  comparing 
him  with  other  kings,  who  slept  till  the  third  hour 
of  the  day,  while  David  aro.se  at  midnight  to  give 
thanks  unto  God  (Ps.  cxix.  C2;  Ber.  4a).  Job  is 
counted  as  a  saint  of  the  Gentiles  (B.  B.  15b). 

One  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  "hasidut"  (saint- 
liness). Tile  Talmud  interprets  the  verse  "  The  Lord 
is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  .saintly  in  all  His 
deeds"  (Ps.  cxiv.  17,  Hebr.)  as  follows:  "At  the  be- 
ginning He  is  righteous  [within  the  Law],  ami  at 
the  end  He  deals  outside  the  legal  line  [if  the  world 
can  not  exist  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  and 
requires  the  administration  of  His  mercy  and  saint- 
liness] "  (H.  II.  17b,  and  Tosef.  ad  h^.). 

The  Talmud  recognized  the  "  early  sjiints  "  ("liasi- 
dim  ha-rishonini  ")  as  a  few  elect  ones,  perhaps  one 
or  two  ill  a  generation  (comp.  "the  sjiint  of  the  genera- 
tion "  ;  Ta'an.  8a).  This  class  became  extinct  in  the 
tannaitic  period  with  the  death  of  H.  Jose,  a  disciple 
of  R.  Jolianan  b.  Zakkai  (.Vbot  ii.  HI),  known  also 
as  R.  Jose  Kat;inta  (the  minor,  or  remnant,  of  the 
Hasidim;  Sotali  ix.,  eml,  and  49b). 

Hillel  the  Elder  is  the  first  of  these  saints  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  at  his  death  he  wa.s  eulogized 
as  "the  .sjtint,  the  virtuous,  the  di.sei- 
Talmudical  pie  of  Ezra  "  (Sotali  48b).  A  similar 
Saints.  tribute  was  rendered  to  Samuel  ha- 
Kalan.  the  disciple  of  Hillel  (lA. ).  R. 
Simeon,  the  saint,  praised  Judahevcn  above  Joseph, 
who  in  private  resisted  evil,  while  Juilah.  by  the 
public  admission  of  his  guilt,  sjinctified  the  name 
of  God  (Sotah  lOb,  referring  to  Gen.  xxxviii.  26). 
Judah  b.  Baba,  the  martyr,  and  Judali  ben  Ilai  were 
saints,  and  wherever  a  story  is  related  in  the  Talmud 
about  a  saint  it  refers  to  one  of  the  two  (Tem.  15b). 
The  eminent  saints  of  Babylon  were  R.  Huna  and 
R.  Ilisda,  tiie  cllicaey  of  whose  i^rayers  for  rain, 
however,  was  not  eipial  to  that  of  the  great  saints  of 
Palestine  (Taan.  23b).  Mar  Zutia.  the  saint,  when 
he  found  it  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  to 
rebuke  and  put  a  student  under  the  ban.  would,  out 
of  respect  for  him.  first  proclaim  the  anathema 
against  himself  and  then  against  the  student:  and 
as  soon  as  he  reaclml  his  lodging-place  he  would 
remove  the  anathema  first  from  himself  and  then 
from  the  student  (M.  K.  17a).  One  saint  occupied 
himself  di.irging  wells  and  caves  for  the  benefit  of 
travelers  (Shek.  v.  4). 
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The  piety  of  the  early  saints  is  mcutioned  but 
once,  on  which  occasion  they  are  referred  to  as  wait- 
ing one  lioiir  before  they  prayed,  in  order  to  collect 
their  thouglits  and  concentrate  their  minds  upon  the 
Father  in  heaven  (Bcr.  v.  1).  The  early  saints  dis- 
couraged fasting  in  connection  with  prayers,  as  it 
I  caused  |>hysical  pain.  Hesh  Lakish  cited,  "The 
merciful  iiian  ["  based  "  =  "l.iasid  "]  doeth  good  to 
his  own  soul  [life];  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth 
his  own  flesh  "'  (Prov.  xi.  17;  Tuau.  lib;  see  Tosef. 
ad  lor. ). 

Saints  were  in  higher  esteem  than  men  of  great 
learning.  There  were  separate  burial  caves  for 
saints  and  for  the  dayyanini;  when  a  certain  rab- 
binical .student  of  ill  repute  died  he  was  not  allowed 
burial  in  the  cave  of  the  saints,  but  was  interred  in 
the  cave  of  the  dayyauim  (M.  K.  17a). 

The  saint,  however,  must  be  equally  a  man  of 

wide  learning.     An  "  "am  haarez  "  can  not  be  a  saint 

(Abot  u.  6).     It  is  dangerous  to  live  near  an  ignorant 

sjiint  (Shab.  C3a;  Kashi  rtrffoc.).     The 

T.he  ftuali-  "  l.iasid  shoteh'"  (foolish  saint)  is  classed 

fications  with  the  scheming  villain  and  the 
of  Saints,  celibate  woman;  all  of  them  are  de- 
structive elements  of  the  world  (Sotah 
V.  2).  A  foolish  saint  is  defined  as  "  one  who  would 
see  a  woman  drown  without  going  to  her  rescue 
because  of  the  rule  forbidding  a  man  to  look  upon  a 
woman  "  (ih.  21b). 

Saintliness,  according  to  R.  Phinelias  ben  Jair,  is 
the  highest  perfection,  and  the  successive  stages  by 
which  it  is  reached  are  the  following:  study  of  the 
Law,  energy,  cleanlincs.s,  separatencss  (individual- 
ity), purity,  modesty,  fear  of  sin,  inspiration,  and 
capacity  to  bring  about  resurrection  ('Ab.  Zarah 
30b). 

The  question  "How  can  one  become  a  saint?"  is 
answered  in  various  ways  in  the  Talmud.  R.  .Judah 
says  one  desiring  to  be  a  saint  must  be  careful  to 
observe  the  laws  of  tort  ("'  nezikin  ").  Raba  (Rabina) 
says  one  should  be  careful  of  matters  in  the  code  of 
"abot  ";  others  say,  in  matters  of  thanksgiving  and 
benedictions  ("berakot";  B.  K.  30a). 

It  appears  that  R.  Judah's  answer  is  the  key  to 
early  sjiintlincss,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
was  not  even  the  morality  that  was  common  to 
every  righteous  man,  but  the  determination  not 
lo  do  an  injury  or  cause  damage  to  a  fellow  man. 
"Mine  and  thine"  was  interpreted  by  the  saint, 
"Thine  is  thine,  and  mine  is  thine"  (Ab.  v.  13),  in- 
asmuch as  he  sacrificed  his  own  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  the  property  of  individuals  and  of  the 
general  public.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  cleared 
his  private  premises  of  stones  and  rubbish  and  threw 
them  on  public  ground.  A  saint  passing  by  said 
lo  him:  "Fool,  why  dost  thou  throw  st(mes  from 
premises  that  do  not  belong  to  thee  into  premises  of 
thine  own?"  The  man  only  laughed  at  him.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  man  was  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property,  and  as  he  passed 
Principle  of  along  the  public  premises  he  slipped 

Saintli-  on  the  very  stones  lie  had  cleared  from 
ness.  his  former  property.  He  then  ac- 
knowledged the  wisdom  of  the  saint  (B. 
K.  OOb).  The  early  saints  buried  thorns  and  broken 
glass  three  liaudbreadths  deep  in  their  fields  to  pre- 


vent a  possible  injury  to  any  one  through  stepping 
on  them  (B.  K.  30a).  The  saint  burned  the  parings 
from  his  finger-nails  (B.  JI.  18a).  evidently  consider- 
ing them  poisonous  and  likely,  if  not  dispo.sed  of,  to 
come  in  contact  with  food. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  saint  who  suffered  from  heart- 
disease  and  whom  the  physicians  ordered  to  driuk 
hot  goat-milk  every  morning,  telling  him  that  other- 
wise his  ailment  would  prove  fatal.  A  goat  was  ac- 
cordingly tied  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  the  saint 
drank  its  milk  as  prescribed.  But  when  his  col- 
leagues visiteil  him  and  saw  the  goat,  they  stepjicd 
back  and  exclaimed:  "Here  he  keeps  an  armed 
brigand  and  shall  we  visit  him?"  (the  raising  of 
small  cattle  like  goats  and  sheep  was  prohibited  in 
the  populated  places  of  Palestine  because  they  roam 
at  large  and  damage  private  property).  Althougli 
some  of  the  Rabbis  had  permitted  a  goat  to  lie  kept 
tied  in  the  house,  and  although  this  wasa  question  of 
life  or  death,  the  saints  regarded  the  goat  as  a  high- 
way robber  and  sent  it  awaj'  at  the  risk  of  life  (B.  K. 
80a).  A  saint  would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  a 
mendicant's  right  to  beg.  Once  a  saint  who  was 
accustomed  to  see  and  converse  with  the  spirit  of 
Elijah  missed  his  visitor  from  the  time  he  built  a 
keeper's  inn  at  the  entrance  of  his  courtyard,  and 
which  interfered  with  the  free  entry  of  beggars  (B- 
B.  7b). 

The  saints,  after  the  early  class  had  passed  away, 
were  mostly  of  the  type  described  by  Raba,  or  Ra- 
bina — renowned  for  their  high  morality,  extreme 
piety,  and  rigid  pimctuality  in  prayer  and  benedic- 
tions. Their  moral  ideas  are  summarized  in  Raba's 
injunction,  "Sanctify  thyself  even  in  that  which  is 
permitted  to  thee  "  (Ycb.  20a).  The  Torah  in  cer- 
tain cases  made  concessions  to  Iniman  weakness,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  captive  woman  with  whom  mar- 
riage was  permitted  (Dcut.  .\xi.  11).  "The  Torah 
provided  against  the  '  yezer  ha-ra'  '  " 
Later         (the   natural,    evil   inclination;    Kid. 

Saints.  21b,  cud).  "T.ake  no  oath,  even  to 
speak  the  truth,  as  the  name  of  God 
must  not  be  mentioned  in  vain  "  (Xed.  8b).  "Keep 
thee  from  every  wicked  thing"  (Deut.  xxiii.  9)  is 
interpreted  by  R.  Phinehas  b.  Jair  as  a  command 
not  to  think  of  impure  things  during  the  day  (Ket. 
46a).  Impure  thoughts  are  even  worse  than  impure 
acts  ( Yoma  29a ).  Purity  of  heart  was  the  ideal  of  the 
saint,  who  was  particularly  severe  against  slander. 

R,  Judah  ben  Samuel  he-Hasid  of  Regenslnirg 
was,  perhaps,  thebest  tj-pe  of  thesaintsof  theJtiddle 
Ages.  His  ethical  code,  "Sefer  Hasidim,"  is  full  of 
methods  and  regulations  fru'  his  class.  Among  the 
rules  for  saintliness  are ;  "  To  be  ready  to  forgive  the 
wrongs  done  by  those  who  ask  forgiveness"  (sj  11). 
"To restrain  oneself  from  doing  evil,  not  because  of 
fear  of  punishment,  but  for  the  reverence  and  love  of 
God  "  (s;  12).  "To  be  cheerful  and  greet  every  person 
in  the  street,  even  a  Gentile"  (§13).  Others  of  his 
maxims  are:  "The  study  of  the  Law  alone  is  not 
enough  without  good  deeds;  it  is  like  obtaining  the 
keys  of  the  inner  chamber  without  the  keys  of  the 
outer  chamber:  how  shall  one  enter?"  ((A.).  "The 
love  for  G<id  shall  be  above  any  human  love,  as  for 
wife  and  children  ;  one  shall  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  God's  commandments"  (%  14).     "Modesty 
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combined  with  tlie  fear  of  God  is  like  salt  to  food  " 
(g  15)- 

Equally  important  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject are  the  ••  liesnit  iiokniali  "  ot  Elijah  h.  Moses  de 
Vidas  of  Safed,  the  "  Hobot  ha-Lebabot "  of  Bal.iya 
b.  Joseph,  and  the  "Menorat  ha-.Ma'or"  of  Isaac 
Aboab.  See  EssESES;  Hasidim;  Holiness;  Mar- 
tyrs ;    Slaxder. 

Bibliography:  S.  Schechter,  in  Jcuieh  QuartcrUi  licvicw. 
Iti9i<,  X.  1-12. 

J.  J.  D.  E. 

SAINT  CROIX.     See  AVest  Indies,  Danish. 

SAINT  GALL  (ST.GALLEN):  Chief  town  of 

the  canton  of  the  same  name  in  the  northeast  of 
Switz.erland.  The  first  information  concerning  its 
Jewish  inhabitants  dates  from  the  year  1349,  when 
the  Jews,  who  then  lived  in  a  special  quarter,  the 
"  Hinterlauben  "  or  "  Brotlauben,"  were  accused  of 
having  poisoned  the  wells.  St.  Gall  followed  tlie 
example  of  other  towns  near  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
imprisoning  the  Jews,  burning  them  alive,  or  at  best 
expelling  them  and  confiscating  tlieir  property. 
For  a  long  time  after  this  event  no  Jews  lived  in  St. 
Gall ;  and  in  modern  times  also  the  right  of  settle- 
ment was  granted  onh-  very  exceptionally  to  a  few 
Jews,  who  had  to  pay  heavilj-  for  the  concession. 
Even  after  the  wars  of  independence  the  St.  Gall 
"Jews'  Law"  of  May  15,  1818,  though  it  was  not 
strictly  enforced  by  the  government,  placed  the 
Jews  under  severe  restrictions.  These  exceptional 
laws  remained  on  the  statute-books  until  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews  of  Switzerland  in  Feb.,  1863. 

On  April  8,  1864,  the  present  Jewish  community 
was  constituted,  the  members  having  removed  to 
St.  Gall  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Hohexems. 
Religious  services  were  organized,  and  Hebrew  and 
religious  classes  founded.  Soon  afterward  the  cem- 
etery was  laid  out;  the  dead  had  previously  been 
conve_ved  probably  to  one  of  the  neighboring  com- 
munities. 

The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  St.  Gall  increased  nu- 
merically in  the  course  of  time  through  frequent 
migrations  from  the  communities  of  Endingen  and 
Lenguau,  Gailingen  (Baden),  Laupheim  (Wlirttcm- 
berg),  and  from  other  places'. 

On  Sept.  21,  1881.  the  present  (1905)  synagogue 
was  consecrated.  The  first  rabbi  of  the  existing 
community  was  Hermann  Engelbert,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1900  by  the  present  incumbent,  Einil 
Schlesinger. 

The  Jews  of  St.  Gall  exceed  500  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  33,087. 

BiBMOr.RAPHY:  G.  L.  Hartmann.  Gi:$ch.  dr.r  Stndt  St.  Gal- 
hn.  St.  Gall.  1818:  S.  C.  Ulrich,  Sammluna  JUiiischcr 
Geschichtrn  in  der  Schweiz.  Basel,  174.S:  Aucusta  Stein- 
berg. Studien  zur  Geseh.  der  Juden  in  dcr  Schwciz  II  ah- 
rend  des  MittelaUers,  Zurich.  1903. 
n  E.   DC. 

SAINT-GILLES  (f>''J  '?en  PTI3) :  Town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  about  eleven 
miles  south-southeast  of  Nimes.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant commercial  center  in  the  twelftli  century. 
When  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  the  town  it  pos- 
sessed a  Jewish  community  numbering  100  members, 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  Raymond  V.. 
Count  of  Toulouse.  It  wasat  St.-Gillcsthat  in  1'21H. 
through  the  efforts  of  Isaac  Benvcnisti  and  under 


the  presidency  of  R.  Levi,  the  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  communities  of  soutlieru  France  met  to  delib- 
erate regarding  the  measures  to  he  taken  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  r215. 

liiBi.iOfiRAPiiT:  Benjamin  of  Tuflela.  Itlnrrarjl.  I.,  v.:  GrUz, 
Gcsch.  vi.  401,  VSO;  Gross,  GaUia  Judaica.  p.  i\ol. 
s.  S.  K. 

SAINT- JOHN'S-BREAD  :  Fruit  of  the  carob- 

Irec.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Masoretic  text  of 
the  Old  Testament,  though  Cheyne  assumes  that  in 
three  passages(II  Kings  vi.  25,  xviii.  27  =  Isa.  xxxvi. 
12;  Isa.  i.  20)  D'31"in  ("carob- fruit  ")  should  be  read 
instead  of  D''3Vin  i"  Expositor."  July.  1S99).  [n  tin- 
New  Teslament  St.-John's-bread  is  called  swine's 
food  (Luke  xv.  10);  and  it  is  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  Mishnah.  The  law  regarding  the  edge  of  the 
lield  that  may  not  be  harvested  applied  to  tlie  carob- 
tree  (Peah  i.  4  ft  neq.).  and  the  fruit  had  to  be  tithed 
(Ma'as.  i.  3).  The  latter  was  preserved  in  wine 
(Sheb.  vii.  7).  The  fact  that  camb-pods  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Xew  Testament  and  elsewhere  as  fa- 
vorite fodder  indicates  that  the  tiee  grew  in  abun- 
dance. The  fruit,  wliich  is  palatable  only  when 
dried,  was  eaten  by  the  poor  alone. 
E.  <;.  11.  I.  Be. 

SAINT  JOSEPH.    Sec  Missomi. 

SAINT  LOUIS :  Largest  city  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. U.  S.  A.  its  pioneer  Jew  was  Wolf  Bloch,  a 
native  of  Schwihau.  Bohemia,  who  is  reported  to 
have  settled  there  in  1816.  The  early  arrivals  proba- 
bly intermarried  and  in  this  way  lost  their  identity  ; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  Jewish  Xew-Year  of  1S36 
that  the  first  religious  services  were  lield.  when  ten 
men  rented  a  little  room  over  a  grocery-store  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Spruce  streets.  The  next  year 
these  pioneers  orgjinized  the  United 
First  Syna-  Hebrew  Congregation,  which  is  still 
gogue.  in  existence.  A.  Weigel  was  its  first 
president ;  and  services  were  held  for 
many  years  at  a  private  house  in  Frenchtown.  Tlie 
first  building  used  as  a  synagogue  was  located  on 
Fifth  street  between  Green  and  Washington  avenues. 
In  1855  this  organization  bought  a  site  and  erected 
its  own  temple  on  Sixth  street  between  Locust  and 
St.  Charles  streets.  The  biiililing  was  consecrated 
June  17.  1859,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Raphall  of  Xew  York 
officiating.  The  rabbinate  has  been  held  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Messing  for  the  past  twenty-six  years. 

The  Bnai  El  congregation  wasorganized  in  1840, 
and  moved  into  its  own  house  of  worship  at  Sixth 
and  Cerre  streets  in  1855.  The  Rev.  Moritz  Spitz, 
editor  of  "The  Jewish  Voice,"  is  the  present  (1905) 
occupant  of  its  jiulpit. 

In  1866  Sliaaie  Emeth  congregation  was  organ- 
ized, with  Rev.  S.  H.  Sonnenschein  as  its  spiritual 
leader,  and  Alexander  Suss  as  its  first  president. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Sale  is  the  present  rabbi.  In  1886 
a  number  of  the  members,  being  dissatisfied,  banded 
together,  and  with  Rabbi  Sonnenschein  organized 
Temple  Israel,  with  I.saac  Schwab  as  president. 
Dr.  Leon  Harrison  is  the  present  spiritual  adviser. 
There  are  also  six  regularly  organized  Orthodox 
congregations  in  the  city. 

In  1844  A.  J.  Latz  purchased  a  lot  on  Pmtte 
avenue  for  a  cemetery,  which  was  used  until  1856, 
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wlicn  the  United  Hebrew  Congregation  acquired 
what  is  now  liiiown  as  Jloiint  (Hive  Cemeterj-.  The 
li'iiai  El  congregation  used  as  its  first  burial-ground 
a  i)l(it  of  land  on  Gravois  road,  now  enlarged  and 
known  as  Mount  Sinai.  This  land  was  purchased 
in  1849.  Later  the  Mt.  Sinai  Ceine- 
Ceraeteries.  tery  Association  was  formed,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  its  cliapel  was  laid 
June  23.  IST;).  the  Uevs.  Wolfenstein  and  Sonnen- 
sehiinotlieialing.  Themeniliersof  B'uai  El,  Shaare 
Enielli.and  Temple  Israel  congregations  are  entitled 
to  burial  in  these  grounds. 

Tlie  1.  ().  15.  15.  gained  an  early  foothold  in  St. 
I,ouis.  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  23,  having  been  organ- 
i/.cd  in  l!S.")0.  and  Ebn  Ezra  Lodge,  No.  47,  in  1863. 
Hdth  lodges  are  still  in  existence  and  have  lai-ge 
memberships.  Progress  Lodge,  No.  53,  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Free  8onsof  Israel,  a  beneficiary 
organization,  was  founded  Sept.  G,  1872. 

As  early  as  18.57  St.  L(juis  had  its  social  organiza- 
tion, the  Harmonic  Clul)  beginning  its  existence  at 
tliat  time,  with  51.  Hellmau  as  its  first  president. 
Its  clut)-roonis  for  fifteen  years  were  on  Market 
street  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets.  In  1873 
the  Concordia  Club,  with  Leopold  Stciuberger  as 
its  presiding  officer,  was  organized.  Both  of  these 
bodies  liave  passed  out  of  existence,  and  tlie  Colum- 
bian Club  is  now  the  only  distinctly  Jewish  social 
institution  in  the  city.  Jacob  Meyer  was  its  first 
presiding  ollieer  (1893). 

One  of  the  prominent  characters  in  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  was  Isidor  Busch,  a  wine-mer- 
chant. He  was  one  of  the  delegates  on  the  "  Uncon- 
ditional Uinon  Ticket  "  to  a  convention  which  decided 
that  Missouri  sliould  remain  in  the  Union. 

After  the  Chicago  fire  in  1871  many  Jewish  fam- 
ilies removed  from  that  city  to  St.  Louis;  and  these 
required  temporary  assistance.  It  was 
TJnited  He-  then  that  the  United  Hebrew  Relief 
bre-w-  Association  was  inaugurated,  with  B. 
Relief  As-  Singer  as  president,  and  Rev.  S.  Wolf- 
sociation.  enstein  (now  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Orphan  Asylum)  as  vice- 
president.  Numerous  charitable  organizations 
sprang  up  from  time  to  time  imtil  1897,  when  the 
first  consolidation  was  effected.  The  United  He- 
brew Relief  Association,  the  Sisterhood  of  Personal 
Service,  the  Ladles'  Zion  Society,  and  the  Hebrew 
Ladies'  Sewing  Society  combined,  with  a  view  to 
more  efFective  work,  under  the  name  "United  Jew- 
ish Charities."  with  Closes  Fialey  as  president. 

The  Hebrew  Free  and  Industrial  School  Society, 
an  organization  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
Jewish  history  and  religion,  was  founded  by  the 
Rev.  II.  J.  Messing  in  1879,  with  J.  B.  Greensfelder 
as  president;  and  the  Jewish  Alliance  Night-School 
for  immigrants  was  established  a  few  years  later  by 
Prof.  W.  Deutsch.  and  was  presided  over  by  Elias 
Michaels. 

The  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Israelites  -n-as 
foiuided  in  1883,  with  B.  Hysinger  at  its  head.  It 
owns  the  iiroperty  which  it  occupies,  and  provides 
for  aboutfifty  inmates. 

The  United  Jewish  Charities  being  in  need  of 
funds  in  1898,  a  large  fair  was  held  foi-  one  week  in 
the  Coliseum  of  the  Exposition  Building,  under  the 


auspices  of  a  special  committee  presided  over  by 
Julius  Lesser,  with  the  result  that  the  Charities  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  S37,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
appropriated  toward  the  relief  fund,  while  the  re- 
mainder w-as  used  for  erecting  a  building  to  be  used 
by  the  Jewish  charitable  and  educational  bodies  of 
Si.  Lotiis.  The  title  to  this  building  is  vested  in 
the  United  Jewish  Charitable  and  Educational  A><- 
sociations,  the  first  president  of  which 

Je-wish       is  Elias  ilichaels. 
Hospital.         Realizing  the  need  of  a  hospital  for 
the  poor,  the  Jews  of  St.  Louis  con- 
tributed a  fund    of    iilOO.OOO,   which  was  paid    to 
The  Jewish  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  incorporated  in 
1900,  and  jiresided  over  by  August  Frank. 

The  spirit  of  consolidation  which  was  prevalent 
during  the  j-ear  1901  affected  those  Jews  -who  were 
interested  in  the  several  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  of  the  city,  and  who  believed  that  by  a 
stronger  union  more  w'ork  could  be  acccnnplished 
and  larger  contributions  secured.  Accordingly  on 
Nov.  7,  1901,  a  committee  of  100  persons  assem- 
bled at  the  Columbian  Club,  and  it  was  decided  to 
organize  the  Jewish  Charitable  and  Educational 
Union,  with  Moses  Fralcy  as  president.  Over  S43,- 
000  a  year  is  paid  into  its  treasury  by  the  Jews  of 
St.  Louis  and  distributed  am(jng  tlie  following  con- 
stituent societies:  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  Jew- 
ish Hospital,  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Israelites, 
Hebrew  Free  and  Indtistrial  School  Societ}-,  and 
Jewish  Alliance  Night-School  Society.  Annual  ap- 
propriations are  made  also  for  the  Cleveland  Orphan 
Asylum  and  for  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  at 
Denver. 

The  first  national  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities 
was  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1885,  with  JIarcus  liern- 
heimcr  as  president  and  Albert  Arnstein  as  secretary. 

St.  Louis  has  two  Jewish  jiapers.     "  The  Jewi.sh 

Voice,"  successor  to  "The  Jewish  Tribune."  was 

founded  in  1876  by  Godlove,  Friedman, 

Papers  and  and  Wolfner.  The  Revs.  S.  II.  Sonnen- 

£duca-       schein  and  Moritz  Spitz  later  became 
tional  In-    joint  owners  of  the  pa]5er,  which  is 
stitutions.    now  edited  and  owned  by  the  latter. 
In  1901  "The  Modern  View,"  owned 
and  edited  by  A.  Rosenthal,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  Hebrew  Young  Men's  Literary  Association, 
■which  in  a  few  years  became  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  St. 
Louis,  began  its  existence  in  1877,  with  J.  B.  Greens- 
felder as  president.  This  organization  in  1878 
appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  funds  and  distrib- 
ute them  among  those  refugees  who  were  coming 
to  St.  Louis  on  account  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fe- 
ver in  the  Southern  States.  Benjamin  Altheimer 
was  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
maintained  its  literary  and  social  work  for  a  nmnber 
of  years,  but  it  gradually  passed  out  of  existence. 
In  1896  it  was  reorganized,  with  A.  Rosenthal  as  its 
new  president;  and  it  has  now  600  members.  The 
reorganized  association  took  the  lead  in  providing 
aid  for  the  Rumanian  refugees  in  1900.  The  Pioneers 
Ladies'  Literary  Society  is  the  oldest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  having  begun  its  work  in 
1877.     Jlrs.  August  Frank  was  its  first  president. 

The  Jews  of  St.  Louis  are  fully  identified  with 
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the  welfare  of  the  city.  Isaac  Scliwab,  Jonathan 
Rice,  Jacob  J.  Wcrtheinier,  Elias  Michaels,  Nat-lian 
Frauli,  and  Charles  A.  Stix  were  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position Company,  under  whose  auspices  the 
World's  Fair  was  held  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
year  1904. 

Among  the  Jews  of  St.  Louis  who  have  held  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust  in  the  community  and  have 
Ijcen  prominent  in  the  difTerent  pul)lic  exchanges 
of  the   city   may   be   mentioned;     Kathan   Frank, 


At  present  (1905)  the  Jews  of  St.  Louis  number 
about  40,000  in  a  total  population  of  about  575.000. 
A.  B.  Gii. 

SAINT  PAUL.     See  Mixkesot.^. 

SAINT  PETERSBURG  :  Capital  city  of  Rus- 
sia. Antonio  S.\nciik.7,,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  lived  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna.  In  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.  there  were  three  or  four  Jews  in  the 
city,  though  legally  they  were  not  permitted  domi- 
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owner  of  the  "St.  Louis  Star,"  a  daily  newspaper, 
who  represented  the  city  in  Congress ;  Moses  N.  Sale, 
a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court:  Albert  Arnstein  and 
Moses  Fraky,  former  members  of  the  city  council ; 
Meyer  Koscnblatt,  who  served  as  collector  of  revenue 
for  the  city :  Louis  Aloe,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
election  commissioners;  Elias  Jlichacls,  a  member 
of  the  school  board,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Mercantile  Club:  Marcus  Bernlieinier,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  the  Merchants'  Plxchange:  and  Jacob  D. 
Goldman,  who  has  held  the  same  office  in  the  Cotton 
Exchange. 

X.— 41 


cil  there  (comp.  NEV.\Kiiovicn.  Lob;  Kotkis, 
N.KTiiAN ;  Peketz,  Abraham).  From  that  time  the 
number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  increased  gradu- 
ally, until,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, there  was  a  substantial  group  of  Jews  living 
in  the  city. 

The  Hasidic  rabbi  Slineor  Zalman  of  Lwly  was  for 
a  tiiue  confined  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  reign  of  Paul  I.  Seeing  that  the  nibbi^ 
would  not  eat  any  of  the  prison  fare,  the  comman-' 
daut  sent  for  Jlordecai  of  Lepla  to  jirepare  his  food 
according  to  the  Mosaic  law.     At  that  time  there 
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were  other  Jews  living  in  St.  Petersburg,  among 
tlieni   Lob   Miimevicli  anil  Siuil  of  Sizocliina.     By 
180-2  these  Imd  alrendy  elTecteii  a  communal  organ- 
ization.    Not  possessing  a  cemetery  of  their  own, 
they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  St.  Peter 
Lutheran-Evangelical   congregation  of  St.   Peters- 
burg, whereby  tlie  latter  allowed  the  Jews  the  use 
of  a  divi.sion'  of  its  extensive   burial-grounds.     In 
the  minutes  of  the  church  meeting  of  Feb.  2,  1802. 
the  following  is  recorded:  "At  to-day's  meeting  of 
thechurch  elders  three  Jewsappeared  with  a  request 
for  a  [lieeeof  ground  in  the  Hretfeld  cemetery,  to  be 
used  for  the  burial  of  their  dead.     The  elders,  hav- 
ing considered  this re(iuest.  decided  toassign  tothem 
a  l)lace  for  burial  beyond  the  wall  of  ovir  cemetery, 
on  the  right  side  of"  the  brook,  and  occuiiying  160 
st|uare  ■sazhens,'  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  iiaid 
toSt.  Peter's  Cluirch  10  ruliles  for  every 
Cemetery     person  buried  there.     The  road  to  this 
of  the        plot  must  be  constructed  at  their  own 
St.  Peter     expense,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Iiutheran-    cause  no  inconvenience  to  us;    they 
Evangel-     are  not  forbidden,  however,  to  carry 
leal  Con-      their  dead  through  our  cemetery."     A 
greg-ation.   co|)y   of  these   ndnutes  was    placed, 
under  date  of  April  1,   1802,  in  the 
register  of  the  Jewish  community.     "To  iireserve 
the  memory  of  the  persons,  now  living  here,  who 
received   this  document,"  says  the  register,  "their 
names   are    hereby   appended:    the    respected    and 
honored  Nathan  Notkin  of  Shklov  :  Hayyini  Shmuk- 
ler  of  Brod;  Osher,  son  of  Isaiah  ICatz  of  Mogliilef : 
Mordecai,  son  of  Shpraga-Faivish  of  Shklov:  Mat- 
titliiah,  son  of  Jonas  Katz;   Judah,  son  of  Ozer  of 
Shklov;    Eliezer,  son  of  Gershon  of  Novomyesto; 
Isaac,  son  of  Nathan  Segal  of  Moghilef;    Joshua, 
son  of  Hayyim  of  Shklov;  Shabbethai.  son  of  the 
respected  Nathan  Notkin." 

It  appears  from  the  records  that,  numerically,  the 
Jews  of  Shklov  occupied  the  tirst  place  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  those  from  Mogliilef  wefe  next. 
The  records  of  the  burial  association  contain  the 
names  of  a  number  of  Jews  buried  in  the  cemetery, 
among  them  that  of  Avigdor,  son  of  David  Cliak- 
hechover  of  Warsaw,  who  confessed  to  the  authori- 
ties before  his  death  that  he  was  a  Jew  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  buried  in  the  Jewish  cemetery.  A  sim- 
ilar notice  occurs  of  Joseph,  son  of  Benjamin  Bunem. 
He  was  from  Germany,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Band.  The  last  entry  in  this  record  is 
dated  Jan.  :!1,  1822,  and  _tells  of  the  burial  of  the 
"  famous  rabbi  and  renowned  physician  Moses  El- 
lianan  Elkan  of  Tulchin."  The  burial-plot  secured 
from  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  1802  was  tilled 
liy  1862.  the  last  to  be  buried  there  being  the  Wilna 
liublisher  David  Ronim.  An  additional  plot  was 
then  assigned  to  the  Jewish  community  by  the  Ger- 
man congregation,  and  was  used  until  1874.  In 
that  year  another  piece  of  ground,  in  the  Preobra- 
zhenski  cemetery,  was  assigned  by  the  city  to  the 
Jews  for  burial  purposes. 

While  still  forl)iilden  liy  law  to  reside  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  Jews  tlierc  increased  in  number,  thanks  to 
•the  t<ileiant  attitude  of  Alexander  I.,  who  highly 
appreciateil  the  services  rendered  by  tlie  ,Iews  in  the 
war  of  1812.     The  governor-general  of  St.  Peters- 


burg, Miloradovich,  was  very  friendly  toward  the 
Jews,  and  designated  them  as  the  "most  faithfid  of 
the  cinperor'sservants."  The  treatment  of  the  Jews 
in  St.  Petersburg  underwent  a  change  for  the  worse 
in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  Many  of  the  Jew- 
isli  families  living  in  that  city  were  given  the 
alternative  of  baiitism  into  the  Greek-Orthodox 
Church  or  banishment.  A  number  were  liaptized, 
anil  some  of  these  were  given  government  posi- 
lious,  to  influence,  perhaps,  the  conversion  of  other 
Jews.  One  of  these  baptized  Jews  became  the 
favorite  secretary  of  Nicholas  I.;  another,  Feigin, 
was  the  right-hand  man  of  Kankrin.  Periuission 
to  build  the  present  synagogue  was  given  in  18G9, 
but  owing  to  legal  dilticulties  it  was  not  opened 
until  1893. 

Forits  livelihood  the  Jewish  population  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg depends  chiefly  upon  the  fol- 
Occupa-      lowing  occupations:   making  clothes 
tions.         and  shoes,  25.2  jicr  cent;  working  in 
metal,  8.8:  literature,  6.2;  the  practise 
of  medicine,  4.9, 

Among  the  promin<'iit  .Jews  of  St.  Petersburg 
may  be  mentioned  rabbis  I.  W.  Olschwauger  and 
Abraham  Diabkin,  the  Gi'mzburg  family,  Leon 
Rosenthal,  A.  Warshavski,  S.  S.  Polyakov,  M.  Fried- 
laud,  and  A.  Wavelberg.  The  roll  of  its  scholars 
and  writers,  and  of  the  members  of  the  jirofessions 
includes  the  names  of  M.  Berlin,  A.  Ilarkavy,  Daniel 
Chwolson,  L.  ^Mandelstamm,  J.  Seiberling,  Robert 
Ilyish,  A.  Kaufman,  JI.  Kulisher,  Dr.  Mails.  Dr.  A. 
Soloveichik,  M.  V'inaver,  S.  O.  Gruzcnberg,  M.  Syr- 
kin,  S.  Wiener,  S.  Pineto,  A.  Zederbaum,  Judah 
Lijl)  Kantor,  Z.  11.  Rabinovitz,  Julius  He.ssen,  M. 
Antokolski,  J.  L.  Gordon,  S.  Trug,  L.  Bramson, 
Bruzkus,  and  many  others  whose  names  may  be 
found  in  the  membership  lists  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Culture  Among  the  Jews  of  Ru.ssia. 
Witliin  recent  years  the  Jewish  C'olonizatiou  Associ- 
ation has  done  some  useful  work  for  the  Jews  of 
.St.  Petersburg. 

The  following  periodicals  are,  or  were,  published 
in  St.  Petersburg:  in  Russian:  "  Yevreiskaya  Bibli- 
oteka,"  "Voskhod,"  "Razsvyet,"  "Yevreiskoe 
Obozryeuie,"  "Budushchnost,"  "Yevreiskaya 
Zliizn,"  "  Almanach  Lurye";  in  Hebrew:  "Ha-Me- 
liz."  "Ha-Yom,"  "  Ha-Zeman  "  :  in  Juda'o-Gerraan: 
"  Judisches  Volksblatt,"  "  Der  Freind." 

The  total  population  of  St.  Petersbiu'g  is  1,267,- 
023.  The  Jewish  population  was  6,624  (0.99  per 
cent  of  the  total  population)  in  1869;  in  1881  it  was 
16,820  (1.95  per  cent):  in  1890  it  was  15,331  (1,31 
per  cent  I:  in  1900  it  was  20,385.  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned only  6,456  were  born  in  St.  Petersburg. 

BlBLiOGR.iPHY:  Ha-Meliz.  VVa.  Nos.  111.  112,114;  Vnxlthnd. 
Jan.  iind  Feb.,  1881;  May,  1S9-2:  Orshanski.  Izslyediivaniya 
o  Prvalih  Yei^rcu€i\  St.  Peti'rst)urg, 
II.  i;.  J.  G.  L. 

SAINT-SYMPHORIEN  D'OZON  :  Town  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Dauphine,  France.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  a  large  and  wealthy  Jewish 
community,  to -which  the  dauphin  Charles  granted 
(1355)  important  privileges:  for  this  a  s[iecial  im- 
post was  paid  (Prudhomme,  "Les  Juifs  en  Dau- 
jihine,"  pp.  38,  42). 

The  most  important  banking-house  of  the  city 
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was  tliat  of  the  Coben  brothers,  ^\ho  nuiiibtred 
among  their  clients,  there  as  well  as  at  Vieune,  clerics, 
l)riests,  nobles,  and  ]in)niinent  burghers  [ih.  p.  74). 
In  spite  of  the  daniiliin's  favor,  the  Jewsof  St.-Syni- 
phorien  paid  special  highwaytolls:  e.S'.,  a  Jew  on 
foot  four  d<niers,  a  Jew  on  horseback  or  an  enceinte 
Jewess  eight  deniers  (Depping,  "  Les  Juifs  dans  le 
Moyen  Age,"  p.  1U2).  Ou  March  3),  139(i,  three 
Jewish  youths  were  accused  of  having  caused  the 
arrest  of"  a  Christian  tailor,  Antoine  Escotlier.  upon 
a  lictitious  charge,  and,  moreover,  of  having  mocked 
and  reviled  the  name  of  Jesus.  Arraigned  before  the 
dauphin's  council,  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  line 
of  2U0  francs  in  gold  (-'Hevue  des  Etudes  Juives," 
ix.  2J!)). 

BiBLlodKAiMiv  :  Pruauomme,  I,<s  Jiii/s  <  ii  Dmiphini-. 
G.  S.    K. 

SAINT  THOMAS.  See  West  Indies,  D.vxisn. 
SAJO,  ALADAB  :  Hungarian  author:  born  at 
Waitzen  Sept.  s,  ls()9;  educated  for  the  law  at 
Budai)est,  where  he  devoted  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  writing  novels.  He  served  as  lieutenant 
in  the  Twenty-third  Battalion  of  Chasseurs  in  Bosnia 
from  1802  to  18!)4,  and  therefore  chose  his  subjects 
chiefly  from  army  life,  soon  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  authors.  Sajo  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing works:  "  Katouaekm'd  "  (Among  the  Sol- 
diers), Budapest,  1893;  "De  Pnifundis.'"'  ih.  1894: 
"Kaszarnyatitkok"  (Secrets  of  the  Barracks),  Hi. 
189.5:  "Uegrutiik  es  Mas  KatonaU  "  (Recruits  and 
Other  Siildiers),  ik  1897:  and  the  novel  "Ezredcs 
Boriska."  1897.  He  is  a  collaborator  ou  the  "  Buda- 
pest! Ilirlap  ":  and  in  1897  he  became  secretary  of 
the  jfuirnalistic  society  Otllion. 
BlBi.iOCR.H'iiv:  /'(iHo.v  Lex. 

s.  I-.   V. 

SAK,  JACOB  B.  BENJAMIN  WOLF.  See 
Ja(  (ii:  I'.KN  lii.NjA.Mix  Yaaa;  Sak. 
SALAHTI.  See  Omnam  Ivkx. 
SALAMAN,  ANNETTE  A.  :  English  aulhor- 
css:  died  .\pril  10,  1879;  youngest  daughter  of  S.  K. 
Salaman.  and  sister  of  the  musician  of  that  name.  In 
her  girlhood,  during  which  she  was  for  a  time  bedrid- 
den, she  compiled  the  te.Ms  of  Scripture  illustrative 
of  the  precepts  and  teachings  of  Judaism,  which 
were  afterward  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Footsteps  on  the  Way  of  Life,"  2d  ed.,  London, 
1874.  She  was  the  author  also  of  "  Aunt  Annette's 
Stories  to  Ada,"  a  series  of  tales  for  children. 

BlBLIOGR.M'Hy  :  Jcu:  Oiroit.  and  .Tew.  M'tirUl.  April  18,  1879. 
J.  G.    L. 

SALAMAN,    CHARLES    KENSINGTON: 

Eii;;liNh  piaiiisl,  imiipnser.  and  ci'nUoversiuli.st :  liorn 
in  London  March  3,  1814:  died  there  June  23,  1901. 
His  musical  talent  became  apjiarent  at  a  very- 
early  age,  when  he  studied  under  Iseate  (a  pupil  of 
Beethoven),  Crotch,  and  Eley.  Playing  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  J.  15.  Cramer  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  he  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  ten,  a  member 
of  that  institution.  In  1828.  when  only  fourteen, 
lie  played  comiiositions  of  his  own  in  public.  After 
studying  in  Paris  under  Henri  Herz,  he  reap- 
peared in  London,  and  was  in  1830  selected  to  com- 
pose the  ode  for  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  Festival  of 


that  year  at  Stratford-on  Avon.  At  Salaman's  first 
orchestral  concert,  in  1833.  Grisi  was  introduced  to 
a  London  audience.  In  183(j  Salaman  published  his 
still  well-known  setting  of  Shelley's  "  I  Arise  fnim 
Dreams  of  Thee";  and  until  his  death  he  steadily 
produced  numerous  songs,  delicate  alike  in  nulcidy 
and  in  style. 

The  poems  which  Salaman  set  to  music  were  notice- 
ably chosen  from  a  wide  tield,  covering  most  Euro- 
pean languages  as  well  as  Latin  (Horace  and  Catul- 
lus). Greek  (Anacreon),  and  Hebrew  (Judah  ha-Levi 
and  the  liturgy).  From  184.")  to  1848  he  was  in  Rome, 
conducling  the  first  performance  of  a  Beethoven 
■symphony  there,  and  being  present  at  the  removal 
of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  ghetto  (on  Mondaj'  eve- 
ning, Passover  eve.  April  7, 1847).  He  received  the 
rare  distinction  of  lumoraiy  membership  in  the 
Acadcni)'  of  St.  Cecilia. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  founded  the  Musical 
Society  of  London,  acting  for  several  years  as  its 
honoraiy  secretary,  and  organizing  the  orchestra, 
which  Meyerbeer  pronounced  magniticent.  He  be- 
came prominent  also  as  a  pid)lic  lecturer. 

Salaman's  attention  had  early  been  turned  to  de- 
votional music,  and  he  produced  several  anthems 
which  arc  prominent  in  the  repertory  of  tlie  Angli- 
can Church.  His  music  f<ir  Psalm  l.xxxiv.,  origi- 
nally written  for  the  reopening  of  the  West  London 
Synagogue,  when  the  organ  was  first  introduced 
into  an  English  synagogue,  was  performed  also  at 
the  reopening  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  was  sung 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  during  the  Church  Congress 
of  1900,  as  one  of  the  three  reiircsentative  anthems  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  His  Psalm  c.  is  sung  at 
most  Anglo-Jewish  choral  weddings;  his  "Funeral 
March"  (in  memory  of  Victor  Hugo),  his  juanoforte 
sketches,  and  his  organ  interludes  are  also  jirizcd. 

He  was  among  the  early  advocates  of  the  Reform 
inovemcnt  in  England.  On  joining  the  West  Lon- 
don Synagogue  he  wrote  124  settings  for  its  re- 
formed musical  service;  and  several  of  these  are  now 
used  by  Orthodox  congregations  also.  His  trench- 
ant letters  on  the  methods  of  the  conversionisi  nns- 
.sions,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  187.5 
and  to  the  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1877,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention;  and  in  188.5  he  ])ublished  "Jews  as 
They  Are"  (of  which  a  second  edition  has  appeared), 
containing  valuable  records  of  the  Idstory  of  Jewish 
emancipation  in  England,  and  refuting  some  current 
errors  concerning  Judaism. 

niBLioGRAPHT:  Ynniiii  Israel  (Loudon),  189S.  i.  341 :  Jiic. 
Ch ran.  ami  Jew.  It'ortf;.  June  2.S.  1901 :  Grove,  Dict.of  Mii::'e 
and  Mi(.sieiaii.i ;  Baker.  liing.  Diet,  of  Mv.oiciaii:'.  New  York. 
1900. 
.T.  F.  L.  C. 

SALAMAN,  CHARLES  MALCOLM  :  Eng- 
lish journalist  and  dramatist ;  born  in  Loudon  Sept. 
6,  18.5.5;  son  of  Charles  Kensington  Salaman,  the 
composer.  He  is  the  author  of  "Ivan's  Love- 
Quest  "and  other  poems  (London,  1879).  and  he  has 
written  the  ver.ses  to  many  of  his  father's  best-known 
songs,  and  also  the  words  to  compositions  by  Sir  G. 
A.  rdacfarrcn.  G.  A.  Osborne,  and  others. 

In  the  dramatic  field  and  as  a  librettist,  Salaman 
has  produced  "Deceivers  Ever,"  a  farcical  comedy 
(Strand  Theatre,  1883):  "Boycotted,"  a  one-act 
comedietta,  with  music  bv  Eugene  Barnett:    "Dim 
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ity's  Dilemma,"  farce  (Gaiety  Th(.'atie) ;  "  BoUi  Sides 
of  tlie  Question,"  eomeilietta;  ami  "  A  Jlodeni  Eve" 
(Ilaymail^el  Tlieatie).  Salamaii  is  known  also  as  a 
critic  of  I  he  drama  and  of  jiainting.  He  is  editor  of 
the  publislied  plays  of  A.  W.  Pinero,  and  author  of 
the  popular  book  "  Woman— Tlirougha  Man's  Eye- 
glass" (1892). 

Bibliography  :  Brown  and  Strattun.  Cio;/.  Diet.  London,  n.d.: 
Jiici.s/i  IVrtlHi"*,  3.;ii.>  (=l'.)04-.i).  ^ 

.1.  G.  L. 

SALAMANCA:  Spanish  city;  capital  of  the 
province  (jf  the  s;ime  name;  famous  for  its  univer- 
sity. The  Jews  of  Salamanca  rendered  valuable 
services  to  King  Ferdinand  II.  of  Leon  during  the 
war  against  the  King  of  Castile  in  11C9,  and  in  re- 
turn were  granted  (in  1170)e(iual  rights  and  liber- 
ties with  the  Christian  inhabitants  ("Fuero  de  Sala- 
manca," tit.  cccl.xii.).  The  town  council  was  or- 
dered to  jirotect  and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  the 
Jews;  and  for  this  protection  a  yearly  tax  of  15 
morabetinos  was  imposed  on  the  latter.  They  were 
not,  however,  spared  during  the  persecutions  of 
1391. 

In  1412  Vicente  Ferrer  preached  in  Salamanca, 
his  sermons  having  for  their  object  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews;  and  such  of  the  hitler  as  were  baptized 
there  called  themselves  "  Vicentinos."  The  large 
synagogue  was  at  that  time  transformed  into  a 
church  to  which  was  given  the  name  "Vera  Cruz," 
and  afterward  into  a  college  of  the  Brothers  of 
Charity.  At  the  entrance  to  this  college  the  follow- 
ing Latin  verses  were  displa3'cd : 

■■  Antiquum  coliilt  vetus  hoo  Slnacoga  sacellum, 
.\t  nunc  est  vcrac  rclitrinnis  sacrum  : 
Judaco  expuls'i,  priiiiiis  \  irirtMiiius  istam 
I.nstravit  pui'a  rt-Iiiriunc  duuiuni. 
Fulgens  nam(iue  jubar  subito  descendit  Olimpo, 
Cunctisque  impresslt  pectora  signa  Crucis. 
Judacl  tratiunt  cives  Vicentii  noiulna  multi. 
El  templum  tioc  Verae  dicitur  inde  Crucis." 

The  Jews  of  the  city  were  iu  grave  danger  from 
a  ritual-muider  accusation  which  was  made  against 
them  in  14.56.  On  a  Christian  holiday,  presumably 
Easier,  the  little  son  of  a  rich  merchant  ("tilho  de 
hum  rrico  mercador").  adorned  with  golden  trinkets, 
had  left  his  home.  The  child  was  lured  out  of  town 
by  robbers,  who,  after  stealing  the  valuables,  mur- 
dered him  and  buried  the  body  in  a  secluded  spot. 
After  a  long,  vain  search  for  the  boy  a  reward  was 
publicly  <ill'ered  for  any  information  concerning  him. 
Some  days  later  certain  shepherds  came  with  their 
cattle  to  the  place  where  the  corpse  was  buried, 
and  their  dogs,  scratching  the  earth,  uncovered  an 
arm  and  brought  it  to  their  masters,  who  exhibited 
it  in  the  town.  The  fatherand  relativesof  llie  mur- 
deied  child,  together  with  other  citizens,  on  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  where  the  arm  had  been  found, 
discovered  the  rest  of  the  remains.  The  populace, 
insi)ired  by  hatred  of  the  Jews,  proclaimed  without 
further  investigation  that  the  child  had  been  killed 
by  the  l.Uler,  who,  they  asserted,  had  taken  out  the 
heart,  fiicd  it,  and  partaken  of  it  as  food.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  child,  together  with  many  others,  soon 
armed  themselves  in  order  to  attack  the  Jews.  The 
king,  however,  hearing  of  the  affair,  ordered  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  the  innocence  of  the  Jews 
was  finally  established  through  the  evidence  of  the 


goldsmith  to  whom  the  murderers  had  sold  the 
trinkets  taken  from  the  slain  boy  (S.  Usque,  "Con- 
sola(;am  as  Tribida(;oens  de  Ysrael,"  p.  189b:  also 
Joseph  ha-Kohen,  "'Emek  ha-Baka,"  Y>\).^^  et  Kcq.). 
In  1493  the  Jews  of  Salamanca,  who  had  been  so 
numerous  that  they,  together  with  those  of  Ciudad- 
Kodrigo,  paid  7,800  maravedis  in  taxes  for  the  year 
1474,  emigrated,  mostly  to  Portugal. 

In  Salamanca  lived  Rabbi  Menahem  ben  Hayyim 
ha-Aruk,  otherwise  Longo  (<1.  142.')),  and  the  T;d- 
mudLst  Moses  ben  Benjamin  and  his  son  Isaac, 
both  of  whom  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
Isaac  b.  Sheshet.  Salamanca  was  also  the  birth|ilace 
of  the  mathematiciau  and  astronomer  Abraham 
Zacuto,  who  lectured  at  the  univev.sity  there. 

BIBLIOOR.^PMY  :  I?ios,  Hist.  i.  333  ct  kc'i..  ii.  4:50  <•(  .s(</.;  T.indo, 
Hi.'<liini  nf  till-  JriiK  in  HiKiin.  p.  90;  A.  de  l'a.stro,  Hislnria 
(/e  his  .fiidins  nt  K>-iKirut,  p.  9s  ;  Isaac  hen  Sliesliet,  Respnusa^ 
Nos.  a-.'l)  ct  sni.,  -Ml,  2iW,  3-T,  330,  335  f(  neq. 
,1.  M.  K. 

SALAMANDER,  (Greek,  aa/.cifiavi^fm):  Accord- 
ing tn  the  Talmud,  a  species  of  toad  which  lives  on 
land  but  enteis  the  water  at  the  breeiliug  season 
(Hul.  127a;  Lewysohn,  "Z.  T,"  §§  277,  278).  It 
generally  appears,  however,  as  a  fabulous  animal, 
generated  in  fire  and  perishing  in  air,  this  being  the 
view  concerning  it  held  by  H.  Akiba  himself  (Sifra, 
ed.  Weiss,  p.  52b;  Hul.  127a).  God  showed  the  ani- 
mal to  Moses  in  tire  (Ex.  H.  xv.  28) ;  and  when  glass- 
blowers  stoke  their  furnace  unceasingly  for  seven 
daj's  and  seven  nights,  the  great  heat  jiroduces  a 
creature  which  is  like  a  mouse  (or  spider),  and  which 
is  called  a  salamander.  If  one  smears  his  hand  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body  with  its  blood,  the  sjiot 
is  proof  against  fire;  for  tlie  animal  is  created  of  lire 
(Tan.,  'Waj'esheb,  3).  When  King  Manasseh  was 
about  to  sacrifice  Hezekiah  to  Moloch,  the  child's 
mother  anointed  her  son  with  the  blood  of  a  sala- 
mander, that  the  fire  might  not  injure  him  (Sanh. 
63b;  "Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxviii.  15).  The  fire  of  hell 
does  not  harm  the  scribes,  since  they  are  all  fire, 
like  the  Torah ;  and  if  flames  can  not  hurt  one 
who  is  anointed  with  salamander  blood,  still  less 
can  they  injure  the  scribes  (Hag.,  end). 

The  name  "salamander"  itself  indicates  the  adop- 
tion of  a  foreign  belief  by  the  Jews.  According  to 
Aristotle,  "At(!yprus,  where  the  .stone  chalcites  [a 
kind  of  copper  ore]  is  heated  for  several  days, 
winged  creatures,  somewhat  larger  than  our  house- 
fly, appear  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  walking  and 
flj'ing  through  it,  but  dying  immediately  on  leaving 
the  flame.  The  salamander  shows  that  certain  ani- 
mals are  naturally  proof  against  fire,  for  it  is  .said 
to  extinguish  a  flame  by  passing  through  it  "  ("  His- 
toria  Animaliuni,"  v.  19;  Lewj-sohn,  I.e.  tj  279). 
Akiba  likewise  speaks  of  animals  other  than  the 
salamander  which  are  generated  in  fire,  while  Pliny 
declares  ("  Historia  Naturalis,"  x.  68,  87)  that  the 
salamander  does  not  propagate  by  coiiulation,  and 
that,  like  ice,  it  extinguishes  fire  b)'  touching  it. 

While  the  fire,  according  to  the  Midrash,  need 
burn  only  seven  days  and  seven  nights  to  produce  a 
salamander,  Rashi  says  that  it  requires  seven  years 
(Hag.),  and  the  '  Aruk  (s.v.)  postulates  seventy  years. 
The  trend  toward  magic  appears,  furthermore,  in 
the  statement  that  myrtle  wood  is  required  for  the 
fire. 
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The  Zohar  (ii.  211b)  even  meutious  garments  of 
salamander  skin :  and  tliis  legend  is  found  in  non- 
Jewish  sources  also.  According  to  GrSssc  ("Bci- 
tiiige  zur  Litteratur  und  Sage  des  Mittelalters,"  p. 
81.  Dresden,  1850),  "The  poets,  e.g.,  Titurel  (cli. 
xl.  341),  say  that  cloth  of  gold  is  woven  from  sala- 
manders, and  Jlarco  Polo  (Latin  translation,  ch. 
.\lv. )  says  that  at  Rome  there  is  a  cloth  of  the  same 
material  as  that  from  which  the. salamander  is  made  " 
(comp.  Jellinek,  "Beitragc  zur  Gesch.  der  Kal)- 
bala,"  i.  48,  Leipsic,  1852).  A  recipe  in  Hebrew, 
tliough  termed  Hindu,  and  in  which  salamander  is 
the  chief  ingredient,  is  quoted  by  Steinsehneider 
("Pseudepigraphische  Litteratur,"  p.  88,  Berlin. 
1863;  see  also  Grunwald,  "  Jlitteilungen,"  v.  10,47; 
Wuttke,  "Deutscher  Volksaberglaube  der  Gegen- 
wart."  3d  ed.,  §714).  On  the  salamander  as  the 
elemental  spirit  of  lire  in  the  Middle  Ages  see 
"Brockhaus  Konversations-Lexikou,"  14th  ed.,  vi. 
14,  s.r.  "Elementargeister." 

BlBLKXiRAPHV:  Lewysohn.  Z.  T.  §§  378-280,  FraDktnrton-tlie- 
Main.  18.58;  Krauss,  LthnwOrter,  il.  395,  with  bibliujxraphy 
by  I.  Low. 
E.  c.  L.  B. 

SALAMON,  NAHUM:  English  inventor; 
born  in  London  1828;  died  there  Nov.  23,  1900.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  practically  the  founder  of  the 
British  trade  in  sewing-machines.  He  early  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  this  invention  ;  and  intro- 
duced from  America  into  England  the  "Howe."  tlie 
pioneer  machine.  Salamon  was  also  the  first  to 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  at 
Coventry  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  time  when  the 
invention  of  the  spider-wheel  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  velocipede  into  the  modern  bicycle 
and  tricycle.  Under  the  auspices  of  his  company, 
the  Coventry  Machinists,  Coventry  took  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  manufacture  for  which  it  is  now 
famous. 

Salamon  was  much  interested  also  in  technical  and 
chemical  studies.  In  conjunction  with  his  son  Al- 
fred G.  Salamon,  chemist,  he  acquired  the  English 
patents  of  saccharin  when  the  etiorts  of  chemists  to 
make  a  substitute  for  sugar  out  of  inorganic  mate- 
rials proved  successful.  Down  to  the  time  of  liis 
death  he.  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Saccharin 
Corporation,  took  a  personal  interest  in  pojjular- 
Izing  this  product. 

Bibliography:  Jew.  Cliroii.  Nov.  3il.  1900. 
J.  G.  L. 

SALANT,  SAIffTJEL:  Chief  rabbi  of  the  Ash- 
kenazic  congregations  in  Jerusalem;  born  Jan.  2, 
1816.  at  Byelostok,  Russia.  Samuel  married  the 
daughter  of  Sundl  of  Salant  and  assumed  the  name 
•■  Safant. "  At  an  early  age  his  lungs  became  affected, 
and  he  was  advised  to  seek  a  warm  climate.  This 
induced  him  in  1840  to  go  with  his  wile  and  his  son 
Benjamin  Beinishto  Jerusalem.  At  Constantinople 
he  met  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore,  then  on  his  way  to  defend  the  Damascus 
Jews  who  had  been  falsely  accused  of  ritual  mur- 
ders. Salant  arrived  in  Jerusalem  in  1841,  and  re- 
joined Sundl  of  Salant,  his  falher-in-Iaw,  and  about 
500  Ashkenazim,  who  had  preceded  him.  From  1848 
to  1851  Salant,  as  a  "meshullah"  (see  H.vlukkaii), 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Lithuania  and  I'oland. 


He  reorganized  the  Wilna  congregation  ("Kolel") 
so  successfully  thai  its  halukkaii  conlriliutions  were 
nearly  doubled.  In  1800  he  went  to  Germany,  to 
Amsterdam,  and  to  London,  and  on  his  return  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  trustees  who  had  charge  of 
the  halukkah  to  divide  the  contributions  equally 


Samuel  Salani. 

between  the  Sephardim  and  zVshkenazim.  Salant 
also  collected  donations  for  the  building  of  the  syn- 
agogue Bet  Yaakob  in  Jerusalem.  In  18T8  he  suc- 
ceeded Meir  Auerbach  as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Ashke- 
nazim. 

In  1888  Salant's  eyesight  began  to  fail,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  blind;  but  thisdid  not  impair 
his  usefulness  and  activity  in  Jewish  affairs.  In 
1900,  however,  he  requested  an  assistant;  and  ac 
cordingly  Rabbi  Elijah  David  Rabbinowitz-Theo- 
mim  of  Russia  was  selected  for  the  position. 

Salant  is  an  eminent  Talmudist,  but  not  an  author 
of  any  consequence.  He  has  excellent  executive 
ability,  as  i.s  shown  in  his  leadership  in  the  Jewish 
community.  He  is  the  head  of  the  "  wa'ad  ha- 
kelali"  (central  committee)  of  the  Ashkenazic haluk- 
kah in  Palestine,  to  which  all  contributions  are  ad- 
dressed. He  has  won  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  outside  world  by  his  moderation  and  by  his 
toleration  toward  all  classes  of  Jews.  Salant  as 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  Jacob  Saul  Al- 
yashar  as  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim  maintain 
friendly  intercourse,  and  generally  act  in  harmony 
in  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large. 

B[BI.1()(;rapiiy;  Sokolow,  Sefer  Zihkaron.  pp.  181-184.  War- 
saw, ISIKI.  _ 

.1.  J.  D.  E. 

SALANTER,  ISRAEL.     See  Lipkix,  Isk.\ei.. 

SALE.— Of  Land :  The  steps  by  which  the  title 

to  laml  is  changed  in  a  gift  or  sale  have  been  shown 
under  Alienation.  The  conveyance  might  be  by 
deed  ("shetar"),  for  the  reiiuisiles  of  which  see 
Deed.  It  remains  to  be  shown  how  the  object 
conveyed  is  described,  and  how  the  words  descri- 
bing it  are  construed. 

It  was  so  usual  for  the  ownership  of  houses  to  be 
divided  (mostly  among  colieii-s).  one  man  owning  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  lloor  and  another  the  upper 
storv,  that  the  maxim  of  the  Uoniau  law  "cujus  est 
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solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  co-lum"  was  not  appliod 
to  buildings.  Two  chapters  of  the  Mishiiah  (B.  B. 
iv.,  V.)  deljue  the  meaning  of  words  applied  to  tlie 
objects  of  a  sale.  Such  of  these  deliiiitions  as  refer 
to  land  or  to  things  annexed  thereto  are  here  given, 
though  most  of  tliem  areoidyof  arclieologic  interest. 

(1)  lie  wlio  sells  a  house  ("  bayil")  does  not  sell 
the  separate  wainscot  walls,  nor  a  movable  interior 
closet,  nor  a  roof  with  a  railing  more  than  ten  hands 
ill  heiglit,  nor  a  dug  cistern,  nor  a 
Inclusive  walled  cistern.  In  order  to  include 
Sale.  these,  the  words  "  from  the  abyss  be- 
low to  the  sky  above  "  are  necessary, 
"depth  and  height"  not  being  sufficient. 

According  to  tlie  prevailing  opinion  of  R,  Al<iba, 
the  purchaser,  if  the  cistern  is  included,  has  the  ex- 
clusive riglit  of  way  to  it;  and  where  the  cistern 
alone  is  sold,  the  right  of  way  to  it  passes  to  the 
purchaser  by  implication.  He  who  sells  a  house 
.sells  the  door,  but  not  the  key;  he  sells  a  mortar 
attached  to  the  ground,  but  not  a  movable  one;  he 
sells  also  the  base  for  a  mill,  but  not  the  hollow 
stone  receptacle,  nor  the  baking-oven  or  cooking- 
hearth  (all  these  being  considered  personalty);  but 
where  tlie  seller  says  "'the  house  and  all  that  is  in 
it,"  all  these  things  pass  in  the  sale.  Where  one 
sells  a  "court"  he  sells  the  houses,  cistern,  pit,  and 
cellar,  but  not  the  movables;  however,  if  he  sells  "the 
court  and  all  that  is  in  it,"  everything  is  sold  except- 
ing the  bath-house  and  the  oil-press  in  the  court. 
He  who  sells  an  oil-press  (let  into  the  ground)  sells 
the  "sea"  (the  hollow  .stone  which  receives  the 
olives),  the  stone  roller,  and  the  "maidens"  (the 
cedar  frame  on  which  the  beams  rest),  but  not 
the  planks  (for  weighting  down  the  olive-bags), 
nor  the  wheel  (for  turning  the  press),  nor  the  cross- 
beam ;  but  if  the  seller  says  "  the  oil-press  and  all 
within  it"  everything  passes. 

lie  who  sells  a  bath-house  does  not  sell  the  shelves 
(for  clothes),  nor  the  benches,  nor  the  curtains 
(?  bathing-wrappers).  If  he  says  "the  bath-house 
and  what  is  in  it,"  these  things  are  sold,  but  not  the 
pipes  which  cmuluct  water  to  the  bath,  nor  the  stock 
of  fuel  on  hand. 

He  who  sells  a  town  sells  the  houses,  cisterns, 
pits,  and  cellars,  the  bathhouses  and  dove-cots,  the 
olive-presses  and  the  "gardens  and  orchards"  (?), 
but  not  the  movables  therein;  but  if  he  says  "the 
town  and  all  that  is  in  it,"  even  the  slaves  and 
cattle  that  may  be  in  the  town  are  regarded  as  h'av- 
ing  been  included  in  the  sale. 

He  who  sells  a  tield  or  a  vineyard  .sells  the  stones 
I  hat  are  there  for  its  needs,  and  the  canes  in  the  vine- 
yard (necessary  to  prop  the  vines),  and  the  crops 
still  standing,  and  a  cane  fence  enclosing  less  than 
a  "  quarter  "  (see  Weights  and  JIe.vsuues),  and  a 
watchman's  lodge  not  made  of  mud,  and  carob- 
trees  that  have  not  been  grafted,  and  the  young, 
uncut  sycamores;  but  he  does  not  sell  stones  not 
needed  for  the  field,  nor  canes  not  in  use  in  the 
vineyard,  nor  the  crop  that  has  been  cut.  If,  how- 
ever, he  says  "the  tick!  and  all  that  is  within  it," 
everything  is  sold  with  the  exception  of  the  follow- 
ing; a  place  fenced  about  with  cane  and  of  more 
than  a  quarter's  contents  (this  being  considered  a 
separate   field),  a  watchman's  lodge  built  of  mud 


(it  being  deemed  a  house),  grafted  carob-trees  or  im- 
proved sycamores,  a  cistern  or  an  oil-press,  whether 
dry  or  in  use,  and  a  dove-cot.  And,  according  to 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  AUiba,  the  seller  must  ob- 
tain from  the  buyer  a  right  of  way  (to  reach  the  cis- 
tern and  oil-press),  with  the  same  incidents  and  cx- 
cepticnis  as  in  the  sale  of  a  house. 

All  these  rules  apply  to  the  terms  of  a  sale;  but  a 
gift  is  cou.strued  more  lilierally,  so  as  to  comprise 
everything  in  and  upon  the  ground.  Where  broth- 
ers divide  an  estate,  he  w'lio  receives  a  named  tield 
for  his  share  is  entitled  to  everything  upon  it. 

The  rules  here  given   for  special  cases  may   be 

generalized  thus;    Where  a  house,  tield,  etc.,  are  sold 

simply,  nothing  passes  which  bears  a 

General  special  name,  whether  real  estate  in 
Rule.  itself  or  not,  nor  anj'thiug  that  is  not 
attached  bodily  to  the  ground.  If  the 
words  "  and  all  that  is  in  it  "  or  "  on  it  "  are  added,  such 
parts  as  are  alwaj's  known  liy  a  separate  name,  and 
such  movables  as  are  not  permanently  on  the  place 
but  are  changed  from  day  to  day,  are  still  excluded. 

The  dispute  between  Akiba  and  his  contempo- 
raries about  the  right  of  way  turns  on  the  question 
[ih.  64b)  whether  the  seller  sells  "  with  a  kindly  eye  " 
or  "  with  an  evil  eye  " ;  that  is,  whether  his  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  sale  or  so  as  to  restrict  it.  The  former  view 
prevails. 

(2)  So  far  the  Mishnah  deals  with  the  incidents  of 
a  house,  court,  town,  tield.  etc.  But  B.  B.  v.,  sj  4  pre- 
sents the  inverse  case  of  the  sale  of  single  trees  (this 
includes  grape-vines),  which  may  carry  with  them 
the  underlying  and  surrounding  land — an  idea  m  fc 
strange  in  Syria,  where  even  to-day  single  fruit-trees 
are  often  owned  separatelv.  With  the  aid  of  the 
comments  in  the  Talmud  {ib.  81-83)  the  law  maybe 
stated  thus;  "  He  who  buys  two  trees  in  the  iniilst  of 
another  man's  Held  does  not  thereby  buy  the  soil  [R. 
Me'i'r  says  he  does].  If  the  branches  spread  out  too 
far,  the  owner  of  the  soil  must  not  trim  them, 
though  they  shade  his  land;  for  by  selling  the  tree* 
he  has  put  a  servitude  on  his  land.  What  grows 
out  from  the  trunk  belongs  to  theownerof  the  tree; 
whatever  shoots  come  above  the  ground  out  of  the 
roots  belong  to  the  land-owner;  and,  if  the  trees  die, 
their  owner  has  no  further  right  to  the  soil.  But 
when  a  man  bu^'s  three  trees,  not  less  than  four  cubits 
and  not  more  than  sixteen  apart,  and  placed  in  a 
triangle,  be  acquires  the  soil  under  them  and  a  path 
around  them  wide  enough  for  a  fruit-gatherer  with 
his  basket.  If  the  branches  spread  bej'ond  this 
space,  they  should  be  trimmed.  If  the  trees  should 
die,  the  soil  belongs  to  their  owner,  who  may  plant 
others  in  their  places. 

(3)  Executoiy  sales,  in  which  land  is  sold  by 
measure,  and  has  to  be  laid  off,  or  buildings  are  con- 
tracted for  by  name,  to  be  put  up  thereafter,  have 
still  to  be  considered  (see  ib.  vi.,  vii.). 

"When  one  says  to  his  companion  '  I  .sell  thee  a 
named  measure  of  soil,'  and  there  are  holes  ten 
|ialms  in  depth,  or  rocks  rising  more  than  ten  palms 
in  lieight,  these  are  not  counted  in  the  measure. 
Smaller  holes  or  lower  rocks  are  measured  as  part; 
of  the  soil  sold ;  but  if  the  words  are  '  I  sell  about 
such  a  measure,'  then  holes  and  protruding  rocks 
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are  all  moasiired  aloug  with  the  rest"  (thus  the 
Mishuah  ;  but  in  the  Geinara  this  slatenieiU  concern- 
ing smaller  holes  or  standing  rocks  is  limited  as  to 
iiuanlitj'  and  position).  When  one  says ''I  sell  thee 
a  named  quantity  \c.rj.,  enough  for  a  kor  of  seed, 
i.e.,  7.5,000 square  cubits]  chain  measure,"  the  seller, 
if  he  gives  any  less,  no  matter  how  little,  must 
make  a  rebate;  if  lie  gives  any  more,  the  buyer 
must  return  it.  But  if  one  sells  a  named  quantity 
"more  or  less,"  slioidd  there  be  a  def- 
Measures.  icit  of  as  much  as  one  part  in  thirty, 
the  contract  is  tilled;  if  the  difference 
is  greater,  an  account  must  be  taken.  It  seems  that 
the  naming  of  a  quantity  without  adding  "chain 
measure"  is  of  tlie  same  import  as  if  the  words 
"  more  or  less"  were  added  ((4.  104a). 

Where  an  excess  is  to  be  corrected  the  buyer  may 
return  the  surplus  land;  but  where  the  e.vcess  is 
Rinall  (the  Mishnah  names  the  measure  of  nine  kabs 
fur  a  field,  and  a  half-kab  fora  garden)  the  returned 
land  would  do  the  seller  no  good ;  hence  the  sages 
require  the  buyer  to  rectify  the  mistake  in  money. 
In  case  of  deficit,  the  seller,  of  course,  returns  a  part 
of  the  price  pro  rata. 

Where  both  the  expressions  "chain  measure  "and 
"more  or  less"  are  used,  .according  to  the  eminent 
lawyer  Ben  Xannos,  the  expression  used  first  in 
the  contract  should  prevail,  the  other  falling  to 
llie  ground ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the 
doubt  is  resolved  against  the  buyer.  Where  the 
sale  is  made  according  to  monuments  and  metes  and 
bounds,  and  the  quantity  stated  disagrees  with  the 
description,  if  the  discrepancy  is  more  than  one-sixth 
it  must  be  corrected;  if  less,  the  sale  stands  (see 
(Jna'.^ii). 

Where  one  says  "I  sell  thee  half  my  field,"  one- 
half  in  value  is  meant;  but  the  seller  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  choosing  the  smaller  portion  from  the  best 
land.  If  the  proposition  is"  I  sell  thee  the  southern 
half,"  the  southern  half  by  area  is  estimated.  The 
seller  may  then  give  to  the  buyer  the  equivalent  of 
that  area  from  any  part  of  the  land  ;  and  the  buyer 
takes  in  his  part  the  space  for  dividing  fence  and 
ditch. 

(4)  He  who  sells  to  another  a  place  whereon  to 

liuild  a  house,  or  he  who  contracts  with  another  to 

build   a  house  for  his  son-indaw  or  his  widowed 

daughter,  must  make  it  at  least  eight 

Sales  of     cubits  in  length  by  six  in  width  (the 

Vacant  opinion  of  K.  Islimael.  which  here 
Lots  and  seems  to  prevail  over  thatof  R.  Akiba, 
of  Tombs,  who  says  six  by  four);  a  stall  for  oxen 
meausone  at  least  six  by  four;  alarge 
house,  eight  by  ten  ;  a  banqueting-hall,  ten  by  ten  ; 
and  the  height  half  of  the  sum  of  length  and  breadth. 
These  measurements  arc  evidently  meant  to  be 
"  in  the  clear."  The  word  " house  "  ("  bayit ")  in  the 
Mishuah  seems  to  mean  one  with  a  single  room,  a 
hou.se  of  several  rooms  being  known  as  a  "birah." 

He  who  sells  a  lot  for  a  fannly  tomb,  or  contracts 
with  another  to  make  a  tomb  for  him.  has  to  ftnnish 
a  vault  with  a  clear  space  of  six  cubits  by  four,  with 
eight  actual  graves  ("kukiu")  opening  into  it,  three 
on  each  side,  and  two  opposite  the  entrance,  each 
grave  being  four  cubits  in  length,  six  palms  in 
width,  and  seven  palms  in  height.     Another  opin- 


ion (which  did  not  prevail)  made  the  vault  eight  by 
six  cubits,  and  surrounded  it  with  thirteen  graves, 
recpiiring,  moreover,  that  two  such  vaults  should 
open  from  a  "court,"  .six  by  .six  cubits,  on  the  surface 
of  w  hich  the  bier  and  the  grave-diggers  might  rest. 

Of  Chattels :    The   nicHJes   by  which  and  the 

precise  time  at  which  the  ownership  of  movables 
passes  from  the  seller  to  the  buyer  are  set  forth 
under  Alikn.\tion  ;  the  rescission  of  a  siile  and  pur- 
chase for  FK.\fD  AND  MlSTAKK  or  for  I)l  ItKSS  is 
treated  under  those  heads;  and  the  right  to  rescind 
for  inadequacy  or  excess  of  price  is  dealt  w  ith  under 
O.na'aii.  It  remains  to  indicate,  as  uniler  Sai.k  ok 
Lano,  how  the  words  denoting  the  movable  object 
sold  are  construed  by  the  Mishnah  (B.  B.  v. )  and 
Gemara  {ih.  73a-81),  and  to  speak  of  some  incidental 
points. 

He  who  sells  a  ship  sells  w  ith  it  the  mast*and  .sail 

(others  render  "flag"),  the  anchor,  and  the  oars  and 

tackle,  but  not  the  slaves  (etiiployed  in  navigation), 

nor  the  bags  (to  hold  the  cargo),  nor 

Inclusive    the  cargo,   nor  the  boats;   but  wliea 

Sale.         the  seller  says  "the  ship  and  all  that 

is  in  it "  all  of  these  things  are  included. 

He  who  sells  a  wagon  does  not  sell  the  liors<s  (unless 

they  are  harnessed  to  it);   he  who  sells  the  horses 

does  not  sell  the  wagon  to  which  they  are  attaehe<l; 

he  wdio  sells  the  yoke  (and  appendages)  does  not  sell 

the  oxen  (though  they  be  attached);   he  who  sells 

the  oxen  does  not  sell  the  yoke;   he  who  sells  an 

ass  does  not  sell  the  harness.     R.  Judah's  opinion, 

that  the  price  should  indicate  what  was  meant  to  be 

sold,  is  disallowed,  because  the  rule  of  Osa'aii  offers 

sufficient  protection. 

He  who  .sells  a  suckling  ass  sells  her  coll ;  but  he 
who  sells  a  suckling  cow  does  not  sell  the  calf,  for 
the  nnlk  of  the  cow  is  of  value.  lie  who  sells  a 
beehive  sells  the  bees  in  it.  He  who  sells  a  dove- 
cot sells  the  pigeons;  he  who  buys  from  another  the 
"fruits"  (i.e.,  the  next  brood)  of  a  dovecot  leaves 
to  the  seller  the  first  two  chicks  for  each  mother 
bird,  to  keep  her  from  deserting  the  nest.  He  who 
buysthe  next  brood  of  abeebive  takes thcfirst  three 
swarms  that  come  out  of  the  hive,  and  then  stops 
impregnation,  to  save  the  honey  for  the  seller.  He 
who  buys  the  cakes  of  honey  leaves  two  behind  (as 
winter  food  for  the  bees).  He  who  buys  olives,  to 
cut  them  (from  the  tree),  leaves  two  twigs  full  (to 
the  seller).  Unless  there  is  a  local  custom  to  the 
contrary,  the  sale  of  the  head  of  a  beef  does  not  in- 
clude the  feet,  nor  vice  versa;  the  sale  of  the  liver 
does  not  include  the  lungs,  nor  vice  versa;  but  in 
the  case  of  sheep  and  goats  the  sale  of  the  head  car- 
ries with  it  the  feet,  and  the  sjile  of  the  lungs  includes 
the  liver. 

In  measuring  out  oil  or  wine  the  seller  (unless  ho 
is  a  retail  merchant)  must  give  the  buyer  three 
extra  drops,  to  make  up  for  that  which  adheres  to 
the  tneasuring  vessel;  but  any  that  adheres  to  the 
bottom  of  the  measure  when  it  is  tipped  belongs  to 
the  seller. 

Where  grain  is  sold  the  buyer  must  accept  as 
much  dirt  as  one  part  in  thirty ;  in  buying  lies,  ten 
that  are  worm-eaten  in  a  hundred;  in  a  row  of  wine- 
jars,  ten  that  arc  below  the  prescribed  gnide  in  a 
hundred.     Where  one  sells  wine  to  another  and  it 
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sours,  he  is  not  liable  on  an  implied  warranty ;  but 
if  the  seller's  wine  is  known  to  be  apt  to  sour,  it  is 
a  "mistaken  purchase"  (see  Fraud  and  Mistake). 
If  the  seller  says,  "I  sell  thee  spiced  wine,"  it  must 
keep  good  till  Pentecost;  if  he  sells  it  for  "old 
wine,"  it  must  be  of  the  jirevious  year;  if  for 
"aged,"  it  must  be  in  its  third  year. 

If  seller  iuid  buyer  disagree  about  the  price,  and 

if  when  they  meet  again  the  buyer  takes  the  goods 

away  unasked,  he  is  supposed  to  take 

Dispute  as    them   at    the    seller's    price;    but    if 

to  Price,      the    seller    tells    the    buyer   to    take 

his  goods,  they  are  sold  at  the  price 

which  is  offered  by  the  buyer. 

The  Mishnuh  treats  the  duty  of  keeping  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  in  proper  order  in  connection 
Willi  the  law  of  sales  of  goods  (U.  B.  v.  10,  11), 
Uabbiiu' Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  being  the  jirincipal 
authority  therefor.  The  rules  deduced  in  the  Talmud 
and  found  in  the  codes  stand  thus;  A  wholesale 
seller  should  wipe  his  hollow  measures  for  liquids 
once  in  every  thirty  days;  a  householder  need  not 
do  it  more  than  once  a  year;  the  retailer  should  wipe 
them  twice  a  week,  and  he  should  wipe  his  scales 
after  every  weighing.  The  patriarch  named  says 
that  hollow  measures  for  dry  foodstuffs  need  not  be 
wiped  ;  and  this  (the  opinion  of  ilainionides,  "  Yad," 
Genebah,  viii.,  to  the  contrary)  seems  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted rule.  In  using  scales  the  merchant  must  al- 
low the  meat  or  otlu'r  goods  weighed  to  sink  down 
a  palm's  width  below  the  level;  or  if  he  brings  the 
scales  to  a  dead  level,  he  should  give  the  customer 
the  usual  overweight,  that  is,  1  in  100  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  and  1  in  200  in  that  of  solids.  Where  the 
tuslom  is  to  deal  out  by  small  measures,  the  mer- 
chant must  not  use  larger  ones,  as  the  customer  would 
thereby  lose  part  of  the  heaping ;  nor  the  contrary, 
where  he  buys.  In  like  manner  local  custom  must 
be  followed  as  to  heaped  or  level  measure;  and 
it  is  no  excuse  that  deviation  is  compensated  for  by 
difference  in  price.  A  baraita  (15.  B.  89a)  derives 
this  rule  from  Dent.  xxv.  1.5  ("a  perfect  and  just 
weight,"  etc.).  On  the  moral  aspect  of  wrong 
weights  and  measures  see  Jew.  Encvc.  v.  500,  s.r. 

rUAl'D   AND   JIlSTAKE,   I.  4. 

Bim.ronRAPiiY  :  Yad,  Genehnh,  viit.;  it).  Mrkirah.  xiv.-xvii., 
xxiv.  x.wl.;  Shulhan  Mriift.  Hnshin  .ViWipiif.  ;J20,  321,  231. 

.1  L.  N.  D. 

SALE  ANB  SEIZURE.     See  Execution. 

SALEM  (D^:;'- "peaceful'' or  "whole");  Name 
of  a  place,  tirsl  mentioned  in  coiniection  with  Abra- 
ham's return  from  the  battle  with  Chedorlaomer, 
when  Melchizedek,  King  of  Salem,  went  to  meet 
him  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  Josephus  ("Ant."  i.  10,  65  2; 
"B.  J."vi.  10),  the  three  Targumira,  all  the  later 
Jewish  commentators,  and  Jerome  ("  Qusestiones  in 
Genesin,"  fid /oc,  and  "  Epistola  LXXIII.,  ad  Evan- 
gelum  de  Melehisedeoh,"  sj  2),  believing  "  Salem  "  to 
be  a  shortened  form  of  "Jerusalem,"  identify  it  with 
the  latter  place  (eomp.  Eusebius,  "Ouomasticon," 
i.e.  'Itpnvaalfju).  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  expression  "In  Salem  al.sois  his  tabernacle  "  (Ps. 
Ixxvi.  3),  which  undoubtedly  refers  to  Jerusalem. 
Still  Jerome  himself,  alluding  probably  to  the  Bib- 
lical indication  th:it  Salem  was  in  the  neighborhood 


of  the  valley  called  "the  valley  of  Shaveh"  (Gen. 
xiv.  17),  identifies  ("Epistola,"  ?.c.  g  7;  "Ouomas- 
ticon,"«.f.  "Salem"  and  "Aenon  ")  Salem  with  the 
Salim  of  John  ill.  23,  now  called  Salamias,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Jordan  valley,  eight  miles  south  of 
Scythopolis.  The  Septuagint  reads  in  Jer.  xli.  5 
"Salem"  for  "Shiloh,"  correcting  1^l"D  into  D^L"D, 
and  referring  to  Shalem,  a  city  near  Sliechem  (Gcu. 
xxxiii.  18).  In  Judith  iv.  4  occurs  "to  the  valley 
of  Salem,"  which  Reland  ("Palestine."  p.  977)  sug- 
gests should  be  amended  to  read  "into  the  valley 
[the  Jordan  valley]  to  Salem."  This  place  is  ap- 
parently the  Salamias  of  Jerome. 
J.  yi.  Sf.i.. 

SALEM,     ASHEB      BEN      IMMANUEL: 

Turkish  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-.  He  was 
the  author  of  "^latteh  Asher  "  (Salonica,  1748),  con- 
taining responsa,  novella;  on  some  parts  of  the 
"  Yad  ha-Hazakah,"  laws  concerning  tlie  slaughter- 
ing of  animals  after  the  method  of  Jacob  Weil,  and 
sermons. 

BIBLIOGBAPHT :     Azulai.  Shem    ha-GedoHm,  i.  34 ;    Fuenn, 
Kenesct  Yisrael,  p.  B60;  Zedner,  Cat.  Hebr.  Bouhs  Brit. 
Mus.  p.  667. 
E.  C.  I.    Br. 

SALEM  SHALOAM  DAVID  :  Chinese  con- 
vert to  Judaism  ;  l)orn  at  Hankow.  China,  of  Chinese 
parents  in  1853,  and  named  Feba.  Feba  remained 
with  his  parents  till  1861,  when  his  familj'  were  mur- 
dered during  the  Taeping  rebellion.  He,  along 
with  other  bo_vs,  was  held  captive  by  the  rebels 
until  they  came  within  a  short  distance  of  Shanghai, 
where  the  rebels  were  routed  and  scattered  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  under  "  Chinese  "  Gordon.  Feba,  being 
left  helpless,  sought  protection  of  Solomon  Reuben, 
one  of  the  volunteers,  who  presented  him  to  David 
Sassoon  &  Co.,  Shanghai.  Here  S.  H.  David  took 
him  under  his  care;  and  in  1862  he  sent  him  to 
Bombay,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  Jewish  faith 
and  naiued  Salem  Shaloam  David.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  David  Sassoon  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  joined  the  firm  of  E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co.  in 
1872;  served  in  their  Shanghai  house  from  1874  to 
1882;  and  since  1882  has  been  in  their  Bombay 
establishment.  As  a  communal  worker  he  is  equally 
popular  with  the  Jews  ami  Beni-Israel.  He  is  hon- 
orary secretary  to  the  JIagen  David  Synagogue 
Byculla  and  to  the  Jacob  Sassoon  Jewish  Charity 
Fund,  as  well  as  to  the  Hebrath  Kehat-Kadosh, 
Bombay.  He  was  unauiiuously  appointed  by  the 
last-named  as  visitor  to  the  Jewish  patients  in  the 
hospitals.  He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  the  Shang- 
hai Societv  for  Rescuing  the  Chinese  Jews. 

J.  "  E.  M.  E. 

SALFELD,  SIEGMUND  :  German  rablii;  born 
at  Stadtliagen,  Schuumliurg-Lippe,  JIarch  24.  1S4:!. 
Having  received  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Uiu- 
versity  of  Berlin  in  1870,  he  became  in  the  same  year 
rabbi  of  Dessau.  Anhalt.  In  1880  he  was  chosen 
rabbi  of  Mayence,  where  he  is  still  officiating  (1!)0.5). 
Salfeld  has  published  :  "  Fi'mf  Predigfen"  (1879),  ser- 
mons delivered  (m  different  occasions;  "Das  Hohe- 
lied  Salonio's  bei  den  Judi.schen  Erkliirern  des  !Mit- 
telalters  "  (Berlin,  1879) ;  "  Dr.  Salomon  Herxheiraer '' 
(Fraukfort-on-the-Main,  1885),  a  biography;   (with 
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^I.  Stern)  "Xurnberg  iiii  Mittclalti'i-"  (Kiel,  1894- 
1896) ;  ■'  Der  Alte  Israclitisebe  Friedliof  iu  Mainz  " 
(Berlin.  1898);  "  Das Marlyrologium ties  Xiirnbcrger 
Jlemorbucbcs"  {ib.  1898),  a  work  edited  for  tbe  Ge- 
sellscbaft  fur  die  Gescbiebte  der  Juden  in  Deutscb- 
land  ;  "Bilder  aus  der  Vergangenbeit  der  .ludiscben 
Genieinde  Mainz  "  (Mayence,  1908).  Since  187o  lie 
bas  been  a  collaborator  on  "  Jleyers  Konver.satious- 
Lexikon,"  and  since  1902  on  The  Jewish  Escyclo- 

PEDIA. 

Salfeld  bas  long  been  active  in  public  affairs.    At 
Dessau  be  served  as  alderman ;  and  at  Mayence  be  is 
a  member  of  tbe  municipal  scbool  board. 
BiBLiooR.tPHY:  Lippe,  Bihiiouraphigches  Lexicnn,  s.f. 

P.  F.  T.  H. 

SALGO,  JAKOB:  Hungarian  psycbialrist ; 
born  at  Pesth  in  1819;  educated  at  Pestb,  at  Vienna 
(M.D.,  Vienna,  1874),  andat  Gottiugen,  wberebe  was 
assistant  to  Ma.x  Leidesdorf.  In  1879  be  became 
privat-docent,  and  from  1880  to  1882  he  was  bead 
physician,  at  the  Swetlin  sanitarium,  Vienna.  In 
1884  he  became  head  physician  at  tbe  State  Insane 
Asylum,  Budapest.     Salgo  embraced  Cbristianity. 

Salgii  is  a  member  of  the  state  sanitaiy  council,  of 

the  medico-legal  district  council,  of  the  Societe  de 

Medecine  ^lentale  de  Belgique,  and  of  tbe  Societe 

Medico-Psychologique  of  Paris.     His  chief  works 

are:    "  Wcrtb    und   Bedeutung  der    Reformbestre- 

bungen  in  der  Psychiatric"  (Stuttgart,  1877);   "Die 

Cerebralen    Grundzustaude    der    Psycbosen "    {ib. 

1877);  ••  Ueber  Gericbtliche  Bedeutung  des  Alkohol- 

ismus,"in  "Compendium  der  Psychiatric"  (Vienna, 

1889);  and"Az  Elmekor  TankOuyve"  (Budapest, 

1890),  a  handbook  of  psychiatry. 

Bibliography  :  Pallas  Lex. 

s.  L.  \. 

SALIVA  (Hebrew,  '-rok"):  Spittle.  To  spit  in 
a  person's  face  was  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt  for  him  (Num.  xii.  14;  Deut. 
XXV.  9;  Isa.  1.  6;  Job  xsx.  10;  Matt.  xxvi.  67;  Lev. 
R.  ix.  9).  It  was  also  a  sign  of  disrespect  to  spit  in 
front  of  a  person  (Josephus,  "B.  J."  ii.  8,  g  9;  Sifre, 
Deut.  291 ;  Yeb.  106b,  where  tbe  Pharisaic  interpre- 
tation of  Deut.  xs  v.  9  is  given);  wherefore  it  is  stated 
{Ber.  ix.  5,  62b)  that  "one  should  not  spit  iu  the 
Temple  precincts."  Levitical  impurity,  however, 
is  not  ascribed  to  the  saliva  by  the  .Mosaic  law  as  it 
is  in  tbe  law  of  Manu  (v.  135),  except  in  the  case  of 
one  having  an  impure  issue  (Lev.  xv.  8). 

Healing  properties,  especially  iu  eye-diseases, 
were  ascribed  to  saliva  by  tbe  Jews  and  the  early 
Christians  as  well  as  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans 
(Yer.  Sbab.  xiv.  14d  ;  Yer.  'Ab.  Zarah  ii.  40d  ;  Sanli. 
101a;  B.  B.  126b;  Mark  vii.  33,  viii.  23:  John  ix.  6; 
comp.  Pliny,  "HistoriaXaturalis,"  vii.  2;  xxviii.  4, 
7,  23).  The  power  of  curing  eye-diseases  with  saliva 
was  ascribed  to  tbe  emperor  Vespasian  (Tacitus, 
"'Historia,"  iv.  8:  Suetonius.  "  Vespasianis,"  vii.). 
Both  ancient  and  modern  superstition  attributed  to 
spittle  tbe  power  to  ward  off  malign  influences  (see 
Krenkel,  -'Beitrasc  zur  Aufhelluug  der  Geschichte 
des  Apostels  Paulus,"  1890.  pp.  84-88;  Grimm, 
"  Deutsche  Mythologie."  p.  681). 
BiBLiooRAPHT :  Rlehui.  Biblisches  Bealicurterhiich.  ami  Wi- 
ner, B.  R.  s.v.  Spcichel.  y. 


SALKIND,     SOLOMON    BEN    BARUCH: 

Litbiiauiuu  Hi  Ijicw  pi.rt ;  teacbi  r  in  llie  raljljiiii<  al 
seminary,  Wilna;  died  tliere  March  14,  1808.  He 
was  tbe  author  of:  "Sliirim  li-Slielonioh  "  (Wilna, 
1842),  a  collection  of  poenis,  most  of  which  are 
adaptations  from  other  langnages;  "  Ifijol  SUelomoh  " 
(ib.  1858)  and  "Shenia"  Sbelomoh  "  (//;.  1866),  collec- 
tions of  poems.  Many  of  lii.s  Hebrew  speeches  are 
to  be  found  in  tbe  "  Kobcz  Derushim"  {ib.  1864).  a 
collection  of  addresses  by  teachers  of  the  seminary, 
published  at  tbe  expense  of  the  liussiao  govern- 
ment. 

BIBLIOGRAPIIT:  JIa-Maaahl.  vol.  xll..  No.  14:  Zvlllin.  BIhl. 
Pust-Mcndcls.  p.  :tis. 
s.  M.  Sei.. 

SALKINSON,  ISAAC  EDWAKD  :  Russian 
Hebraist;  convert  to  Chrislianily :  born  at  Wilna; 
died  at  Vienna  June  5,  1883.  According  to  some, 
Salkinson  was  the  son  of  Solomon  Salkind.  As  a, 
youth,  he  set  out  for  America  with  the  intention  of 
entering  a  rabbinical  seminary  there;  but  wliile  in 
London  he  was  met  by  agents  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  was  persuaded  to  forsake  Juda- 
ism. Baptized  soon  afterward,  he  entered,  in  1849, 
tbe  college  of  that  society,  wbere  he  studied  four 
years.  His  first  appointment  was  as  missionary  to 
the  Jews  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  a  student 
at  Divinity  Hall,  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Glasgow  in  18.59.  He  served 
his  church  as  a  missionary  in  various  towns,  inclu- 
ding Presburg,  and  tinally  settled  in  Vienna  (1X76). 

Salkinson  translated:  "  Pliilosophy  of  tbe  I'lan  of 
Salvation."  under  the  title  "Sod  ha-Yeshuah  "  (Al- 
tona,  1858);  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  under  tlie 
title  "  Wa-Yegaresb  et  ha- Adam  "  (Vienna.  1871); 
Shakespeare's  "Otbello"  and  "  Konieo  aiui  Juliet," 
under  the  titles  "Iti'el  ha-Kushi"  (ib.  1874;  preface 
by  P.  Smolenskin)  and  "Ram  we-Ya'el"  (ib.  1878); 
Tiedge's  "Urania,"  under  tbe  title  "Ben  Kohelel " 
(ib.  1876;  rimed);  tbe  New  Testament,  \mder  the 
title  "Ha-Berit  ba-Hadasliab."  Tbe  last-mi'ntione<! 
translation  was  undertaken  for  tbe  British  Missionary 
Society  in  1877;  it  was  publislied  posthumously, 
underthe  supervision  of  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  at  Vienna 
in  1886.     It  is  much  inferior  to  his  other  translations. 

BiBLior.RAPnv :  B>i  Oitir  ha-Sifrut.  I. :«  ct  w<;.  Citi  parti:  I>e 
le  Roi.  JiKii  )i-.Vi~<i'iii.  III.  36] ;  J.  Dunlop,  ilrinnin  iif  *.■■»• 
i)f(  TriumiJlm.  pp.  »T2  cl  st<;..  London.  ISM:  ZelUln.  Bitil. 

Poft-yiemith.pp.-a^ai. 

s.  M.  Sel. 

SALOMAN,  GESKEL:  Painter:  born  of  Ger- 
man iiariiits  April  1,  1S21,  at  Tondern,  Sleswick; 
died  July  5,  1902,  at  Stockholm.  Soon  after  his 
birth  his"  parents  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where 
Saloman  received  bis  ednealion  and  attended  the 
art  school.  While  a  student  he  painted,  among 
other  works.  "A  Game  of  I'Hcnnbre."  1845;  "The 
Fii-st  Violin  Lesson."  1846;  and  seveml  portraits. 
For  one  of  these,  a  portmit  of  the  poet  Overskov.  he 
received  in  184S  tbe  Neuhauser  prize  of  4(KI  Danish 
dollars.  In  1849  appeared  his  "Writing  Instruc- 
tions." After  a  stay  in  Paris,  where  he  jiaintcd 
"Newsfrom  the  Crimean  AVar."  he  settled  in  Gme- 
borg,  Sweden.  From  1860  to  1863  he  lived  in  Algiers, 
wberebe  painted  "The  Chicken  Siicritice."  In  1870 
he  removed  to  Stockholm,  where  be  lived  until  his 
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deatli,  often  making  trips  abroad.     In  1873  lie  be- 
came jirofessor  at  the  Stockliolm  Art  Academy. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  pictures,  the  follow- 
ing deserve  notice:  "The  First-Born,"  Goteborg. 
18r)2;  "The  Weaver  Woman,"  ib.  I806;  -'The  Emi- 
grants," tft.  1858;  "The  Home-Coming  of  the  Vic- 
tor," Stockholm,  1881;  "Uustavus  Vasa  and  the 
Dalecarlians,"  2:4.  18S6;  "The  Blessing  of  the  Sab- 
bath Lights,"  ih.  1900. 

Saloman  was  not  only  a  celebrated  painter,  b>it 
also  a  w<-ll-known  arclieologist.  As  such  he  wrote: 
"  Die  Statue  dcr  Venus  von  Jlilo."  "  Die  Statue  des 
lielveder'schen  imd  Vatikanischen  Apollo,"  and 
other  works.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a  pious 
Jew. 
BlBLIOGRAPnv  :  A.  Kohut,  in  Osl  und  Tl'csf,  April,  190:!,  p.2i6. 

s.  F.  T.  II. 

SALOMAN,  NOTA  S.  :  Danish  physician ; 
boiii  at  'r./ndein,  Sh'switk-IIolsteiu,  March  21.  1823; 
died  at  Copenhagen  March  20,  1885.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen  (M.  D.  1850),  he  was 
for  one  year  physician  in  the  merchant  navy,  and 
then  became  assistant  at  the  Fredeiiks  Hospital, 
Copenhagen.  In  18.53  he  joined  the  Danish  army 
as  assistant  surgeon.  He  became  surgcou  in  18,58, 
took  part  in  the  war  of  1864,  and  was  appointed 
in  1873  surgeon-general  of  the  Danish  army.  He 
gi'catly  improved  the  hospital  and  ambulance  serv- 
ices of  tlie  army. 


for  him  an  appointment  as  first  violin  in  the  Hof- 
kapel  in  that  city.  In  1841  he  went  to  Dresden, 
where  he  studied  under  Lipinski.  In  1843  he  pub- 
lished in  Hamburg  nine  booklets  of  romances  and 
songs. 

Returning  to  Copenhagen  in  1843,  Saloman  lec- 
tured, and  gave  instruction  in  music,  at  the  same 
time  writing  several  operas,  of  which  "Tordensk.iold 
i  Dynekilen"  (1844)  and  "  Diamantkorset "  (1847) 
were  the  most  noteworthy.  The  latter  work  was 
later  translated  into  German,  and  staged  in  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  where  it  met  with  marked  success.  In 
1847  Saloman  again  went  abroad,  and  in  1850  his 
comic  opera  "  Das  Korps  der  Uaclie  "  was  presented 
at  Weimar,  and  hail  a  most  successful  run.  In  Ber- 
lin Saloman  was  married  to  the  Swedish  singer 
lleuriette  NissEN,  with  whom  he  toui-ed  the  con- 
tinentof  Europe  for  several  years.  In  18t)7  his  opera 
"  Karpatliernes  Rose"  was  produced  in  Moscow. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife  (187'J)  Saloman  settled  in 
Stockholm,  where  he  composed  several  new  operas, 
of  which  "  Fiy  ktningen  Fran  Estrella, "  "  I  Bretague, " 
and  "  Led  ved  Lifvet "  met  with  gieat  favor. 

Bibliography:    0.  F.  Briclia,  Dnnnk  liinyratifk  Lcricimi 
Sven^li  Mu;iilitidnitw,  Sept.  1,  lbt(9. 
s.  F.  C. 

SALOMON:  American  family  tiacing  its  descent 
back  to  Ilaym  Salomon,  "the  financier  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."     The  family  tree  is  as  follows; 


Haviii  Siilnnion 
(li.  Lissa.  I'olanit,  174<)  (?) ; 
d.  Philadelpliia.  I'a..  IT80) 
=  Rachel  Franlis 


Ezekiel  Salomon  Haym  M.  Salomon 

(d.  1821)  (it.  1S«3) 

=  F.lla  Hart 

I 

David  Salomon 

(b.  isa);  d.  1879) 

=  (1)  Rosalie  Alice  Levy        (2)  Henrietta  Hendricks 

I  ■  I 


Sallie  Salomon 

(d.  ia>4) 

=  Joseph  Andrews 

(Issue) 


I                               \                             \                               \  I 

Almeria  de  Leon    William  Salomon       Ella  Salomon  Louise  Salomon  Rosalie 

Salomon                   =  Helen        =  Bunford  Samuels          =  Charles  Alice 

=  Albert  Hendricks     Forbes  Lewis               (issue)                    Hendricks  Salomon 

.1. 


Sidney  Hendricks  Salomon 


E.  N.  S. 


PEDIfiI!F:E    OF   TlIK    SaLO.MOX    Fa.MILY. 


Of  Saloman 's  works  mention  should  be  made  of 
"Benuerkniiiger  oiu   Sundhedstjeuesten   i  Felten," 
Copenhagen.  1873. 
BiBi.KiGR/M'iiv  ;  llirsch,  ISiog.  Lex. 

s.  F.    T.    II. 

SALOMAN  (originally  SALOMON),  SIEG- 
FRIED:  Danisli  violinist  and  compo.'-:er;  liorn  in 
Tondern,  Sleswick-IIol.steiu.  Oct.  2,  1816;  died  Jidy 
23,  1899,  on  the  island  of  Dalarii,  Sweden;  brother 
of  Geskel  and  Nota  Saloman.  He  received  instruc- 
tion in  violin-playing  from  Frohlich,  Paulli,  We.\- 
schall,  and  J.  P.  E.  liarlmann,  and  when  only 
twelve  years  old  a[ipeared  in  public  at  a  concert 
in  Copenhagen.  In  1838  ho  received  a  scholarship 
which  enabled  him  to  travel  for  three  years.  He 
stayed  for  a  time  in  Dessau,  where  he  studied  theory 
and  composition  tmder  F.  Schnieder,  who  obtained 


SALOMON,  GOTTHOLD:  German  rabbi; 
born  Xov.  1,  1784,  at  Somlcrsleben,  Anhalt:  died 
Nov.  17,  1863,  in  Hamburg.  His  first  teacher  in 
Bible  and  Talmud  was  his  uncle  R.  Meister  Heine- 
mann.  In  1800  he  went  to  the  school  of  R.  Jose|)li 
Wolf  at  Dessau.  In  1801  he  became  tutin-  in  the 
Kalmau  family,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
poiuted  teacher  at  the  Jewish  Free  School,  subse- 
quentl}'  called  "Franzschule  fiir  Ilebraische  und 
Deutsche  Sprache,"  where  he  had  as  colleagues 
David  F'riinkeland  Closes  Philippson.  Hedeliv(M-ed 
his  first  public  discourse,  "Leber  die  Entfaltung 
des  Inneren  Lebeus  Durcli  die  Sprache,"  in  1806.  on 
the  occasiou  of  a  scliool  examination.  It  was 
printed  in  the  periodical  "  Sulamitli,"  whicli  Salo- 
mon was  then  editing,  and  of  which  six  volumes 
appeared.     In  ISlo  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  ser- 
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innn  at  the  Beer  private  syiiagoi;ue  at  Berlin.     It 
should  be  noted  that  he  devoted  mueh  time  to  the 
study  of  the  sermons  of  famous  con- 
First         temporary  Christian  preachers,  which 
German      influenced  considerably  his  own  horn- 
Sermon.      iletic  methods.     In  1818  he  was  called 
as   preacher   to    the    newly    founded 
congregation  at  Hamburg,  as  associate  to  Eduard 
Kley.     In   1822   he   visited  Copenhagen,  where  he 
preached  with  great  success;  but  lie  declined  a  call 
to  that  city.     In  IS.So  he  engaged  in  polemics  with 
the  theologian  Ilartuiann  of  Rostock,  who  publicly 
opposed  tlie  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  Salomon  an- 
swering with  his  "Bricfe  an  Ilartmann."     In  1837 
he  issued  the  "Deutsche  Volks-  und  Schulbibel  fih- 

Israelitcn  "  with  the 
assistance  of  Isaac 
Xoah  Maunheimer 
and  with  the  financial 
support  of  the  Ham- 
bin-g  philanthropist 
Solomon  Heine,  uncle 
of  Heinrich  Heine. 
In  1M41  the  famou.s 
temple  controversy 
("  Tempelstreit") 
arose  in  Hamburg  on 
the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  Salo- 
mon's prayer-book, 
which  was  put  under 
the  ban  by  Hakam 
Isaac  Beruays.  To 
Gotthold  Salomon.  this  period  belongshis 

defense  of  the  Jews 
against  Bruno  Bauer.  Between  1843  and  184.5  he 
took  jiart  in  the  rabbinical  conferences  at  Leipsic, 
Bruuswick,  Fraukforl-on-the-Main,  and  Breslau. 
In  1843  he  celebrated  his  twenty -fifth  anniversary 
as  jireacher  at  Hamburg,  and  soon  after  dedicated 
the  new  temjile  iu  the  Poolstrasse.  He  resigned  his 
office  in  1858. 

Salomon,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Jew- 
ish  preachers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  often 
inviled  to  deliver  discourses  in  various  cities,  e.g..  in 
London,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Prague.    Aside  from 
liis  polemical  writings,  a  great  number  of  sermons 
and  liturgical  poems  which  were  in- 
Works.       eluded  in  the  hymnal  of  the  Hamburg 
Temple,   Salomon  published :    a  Ger- 
man translation,  with  notes,  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
(1806);  a  translation,  with  notes,  of  the  "Shemonah 
Perakini  "  of  Maimonides  (1809);  "Selimas  Stunden 
der  Weihe, "a  devotional  book  for  young  women; 
and  a  monograph  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  Inui- 
<lredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Moses  Meudels- 
.sohn  (1829). 

BinLioGRAPHY:  Phoebus  Philippson,  Biotiraphinche  Shizzeii ; 
Kaysernne,  BibUothek  Jlkluscher  Kanzclredncr;  D.  Leliii- 
(lorfer,  \uAUa.  Zeii.  des  Jud.  liW2. 

s  D.  L. 

SALOMON,  HAYM:  American  financier;  born 
at  Lissa,  Poland,  in  1740;  died  in  Philadelphia  Jan. 
6,  1785.  It  is  probable  that  he  left  hi>  native 
country  after  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  He 
settled  in  New   York,   and   there  married   Pachel. 


daughter  of  :Moses  B.  Franks.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  began  he  identified  liimself  with  (lie 
American  cause,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
as  a  spy  soon  after  the  occupation  of  New  York  by 
the  British  in  Sept.,  1776.  He  appears  to  have  been 
kept  in  close  cimfinenient  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  when  his  linguistic  proficiency  became  known, 
he  was  turned  over  lo  the  He.ssian  general  Heister, 
who  gave  him  an  appointment  in  the  commissariat 

dei)artnient.  The  greater  liberty  thus 
Early  accorded  him  enabled  him  to  be  of 
Career.       service  to  the  French  and  American 

prisoners,  and  to  assist  numbers  of 
them  to  effect  their  escape.  He  appears  to  Iiave 
exerted  himself  to  create  dissension  among  the  Hes- 
sian officers,  i)rompting  many  to  resign  from  the 
service.  This  led  him  into  difficulties,  but  on  Aug. 
11,  1778,  he  managed  to  escape  from  New  York, 
leaving  behind  jiroperty  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
si.\  thousand  iMiunds  sterling,  a  distres.sed  wife,  and 
a  child  one  month  old.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  un- 
selfish nature  that  when,  at  this  critical  period  of  his 
career,  he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Continental 
Congress  (Aug.  2.i.  1778)  recounting  his  services  and 
praying  for  some  employment,  he  at  the  .same  time 
entered  a  plea  for  the  e.vehangeof  Samuel  Deinezes, 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  during  In's  impris- 
onment. 

Salomon's  escape  to  Philadelphia  marks  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career.  His  appeal  to  Congress  met 
with  no  success,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  suc- 
ceedeil  in  establishing  himself  in  business,  becoming 
one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  his  ailopted  citv. 
Early  in  1781  he  made  known  through  the  newspapers 
that  he  was  a  dealer  in  bills  of  exchange  on  France. 
Saint  Eustatius.  and  Amsterdam.  A  few  days  after 
this  announcement  Robert  Morris  became  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance.  Morris  kept  a  diary  in  winch 
he  recorded  many  of  his  financial  transactions,  and 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  relied  on  Salo- 
mon may  be  gathered  from  Uiv  fact  that  between 
Aug.,  1781,  and  April.  1784,  Salomon's  name  ap- 
pears in  the  diary  not  less  than  .seventy-five  times. 
Salomon's  services  were  especially  valuable  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange, 
by  which  means  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
so  largely  maintained  during  this  period;  lie  was 
practically  the  sole  agent  einploye<i  by  Morris 
for  this  purpose.  On  .Inly  12.  1782,  he  recpiested 
Morris'  permission  to  publish  the  fact  tiiat  he  was 
broker  to  the  Office  of  Finance;  in  reference  to  this 
Jtonis  entered  in  his  diary:  "This  broker  has  been 
useful  to  the  public  interests.  ...  I  have  con- 
sented, as  I  do  not  sec  that  any  disadvantage  can 
possibly  arise  to  the  public  service,  but  tlie  reverse; 
and  lie  exjiects  indiviiliial  benefits  therefrom." 

But  Salomon's  activities  were  not  limited  to  liis 
relations  with  the  government.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed broker  to  the  French  consul  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  French  army,  and  fiscal  agent  of  the 
French  minister  to  the  United  States.  Chevalier  do 
la  Luzerne,  and  in  these  capacities  enormous  sums 
passed  through  his  hands  His  large  financial  tniiis- 
actions  made  him  the  luincipal  individual  depositor 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  an  institution  founded 
through   the  instrumeutalitv  of   Robert   Morris   to 
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serve  as  a  means  of  obtaining  funds  to  carry  on  the 
government.  Salomon's  accounts  filled  fifteen  pages 
of  the  ledger  of  this  bank.  an<l  at  various  times  he 
had  specie'  balances  of  from  §15,000  to  §50,000. 
From  these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  Salomon 
from  time  to  time  paid  out  to  Robert  Morris  sums 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  §200.000.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  on  a  day  when  Robert  Morris 
deposited  §10,000  in  the  bank,  he  received  exactly 
the  same  amo\int  from  Haym  Salomon. 

On  Aug.  36.  1782.  Morris  recorded  in  his  diary: 
"I  sent  for  Salomon  and  desired  him  to  try  every 
way  he  could  devise  to  raise  money,  and  then  went 
in  quest  of  it  myself."  Two  days  later  he  wrote: 
"Salomon  the  broker  came,  and  I  urged  him  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find  out  money  and  the 
means  by  which  I  can  obtain  it." 

In  1782  Salomon  indorsed  the  note  of  a  M.  de  Bras- 
sine,  who,  with  M.  de  JIars,  the  chief  of  the  French 
hospital  deiiartment,  was  engaged  in  sundry  mercan- 
tile ventures  which  turned  out  to  have 
Relations     been  entered  into  for  their  own  advan- 

with  'age  and  on  account  of  the  French  army. 

Financial  When  the  note  became  due,  it  was 
World.  protested,  and  at  Jlorris'  instance  Salo- 
mon entered  suit  against  De  Brassine 
and  De  Mars  (March,  17831.  and  had  them  both  put 
in  .jail.  On  JIarch  20.  1783.  Jloriis  recorded  in  his 
diary:  "I  must  here,  in  justice  to  Ilaym  Salomon, 
declare  that,  although  he  has  indorsed  the  note,  I 
consider  him  onl}'  as  a  broker  in  this  business,  and 
not  liable  to  pay  as  an  indor.ser  thereof."  As  De 
Mars  was  the  responsible  liarty  he  was  foiced  to 
make  good  the  amount  involved.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  James  Wilson,  the  distinguished  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  repre- 
sented Salomon  on  this  occasion.  It  was  due  no 
doubt  to  many  other  transactions  of  this  character 
that  Salomon  advanced  to  the  government  large 
sums  for  which  he  received  no  return.  A  report  of 
a  United  States  Senate  committee,  made  in  1850, 
upon  the  claims  of  Salomon's  heirs  states  that  he 
"gave  great  assistance  to  the  government  by  loans 
of  money  and  by  advancing  liberally  of  his  means 
to  sustain  the  men  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence at  a  time  when  the  sinews  of  war  were 
essential  to  success."  For  the  most  part,  the  money 
advanced  by  Louis  XVI..  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  negotiated  in  Holland  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  advertisements  which  Salomon  con- 
stantly inserted  in  the  newspapers  filled  at  times  a 
whole  column  and  were  printed  in  French  as  well  as 
in  Englisli;  indceil.  lie  was  the  leading  financier  of 
the  principal  city  of  the  country;  and  no  other  had 
such  e.vtensive  coimeetions  or  engaged  in  such  a 
variety  of  ventures.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  at 
the  time  of  his  death  showed  that  he  owned  more 
than  §350,000  in  loan-oflice,  treasm-y.  and  state  cer- 
tificates, and  contained,  besides,  other  evidences  of 
offlcial  indebtedness. 

Salomon's  generosity  in  advancing  aid  to  numer- 
ous prominent  characters  of  his  time  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  his  largeness  of 
heart  and  mind.  ■\Vhen  the  funds  of  James  Mad- 
ison and  his  a.ssoeiates  fell  so  low  as  to  force  them 
to  have  recourse  to  the  bountv  of  individuals.  Salo- 


mon appears  to  have  been  their  chief  reliance. 
.Madison,  in  a  letter  (Aug.  27,  1782)  urging  the  for- 
warding of  remittances  from  his  state,  which  he 
represented  at  Fhiladelphia,  wrote:  "I  have  for 
some  time  past  been  a  pensioner  on  the  favor  of 
Haym  Salomon,  a  Jew  broker."  On  Sept.  30  of  the 
same  year,  when  again  appealing  for  remittances  to 
relieve  his  embarrassments,  he  wrote:  "The  kind- 
ness of  our  little  friend  in  Front  street,  near  the 
coflee-house,  is  a  fund  which  will  preserve  me  from 
extremities,  but  I  never  resort  to  it  without  great 
mortification,  as  he  obstinately  rejects  all  recom- 
pense. The  price  of  money  is  so  usurious  that  he 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  extorted  from  none  but  those 
who  aim  at  profitable  spccidalions.  To  a  necessi- 
t<ms  delegate  he  gratuitously  spares  a  supply  out  of 
his  private  stock,"  Tiiere  is  am]ile  evidence  that 
Salomon  is  here  referred  to.  and  that  he  was  not 
less  generous  to  many  of  the  military  and  civil 
officials  of  those  trying  times,  with  some  of  whom  he 
was  on  intimate  terms.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  aid 
he  supplied  to  James  Wilson,  already  referred  to  as 
his  attorney,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Penn- 
sylvanians,  the  latter  would  have  been  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  public  service.  This  aid  ho  is  stated 
to  have  "administered  with  equal  generosity  and 
delicacy."  It  is  also  recorded  that  he  rendered  serv- 
ices to  Don  Francesco  Rendon,  the  secret  agent  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  states  that  without  this  as- 
sistance he  would  have  been  unable  to  "support  his 
characteras  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty's  agent  here 
with  any  degree  of  credit  and  reputation."  There 
are  other  evidences  of  his  generosity  and  of  his  con- 
tributions to  charity,  and  it  is  stated  that  at  one 
time  during  the  Revolution,  when  paper  money 
had  practically  no  circulation  and  specie  was  rarel_v 
seen,  he  distributed  §2,000  in  specie  among  the 
poor  and  distressed  of  Philadelphia.  So  success- 
ful had  Salomon  become  by  1784  that  in  the  spring 
of  that  year  he  opened  an  establishment  in  New 
York  in  partnership  with  Jacob  Mordecai,  at  23 
Wall  street,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
"factor,  auctioneer,  and  broker. " 

Haym  Salomon's  interests  were  not  restricted 
to  secular  affairs.  He  participated  in  Jewish  com- 
munal life:  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Congregation  Mickve  Israel  of  Philadelphia; 
and,  in  1783,  at  least  was  one  of  the  mahamad  of  that 

synagogue,     (^n  Dec.  33,   1783,  with 

Jewish       others  of  the  congregation,  he  sent  an 

Activities,    address  to  the  Council  of  Censors  of 

Pennsylvania,  which  inet  in  that  year 
for  the  first  time,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  constitution  of  the  state  provided  that 
no  religious  test  should  be  imposed  upon  civil  ufii- 
cials,  they  had  all,  upon  assuming  office,  to  take  oath 
that  they  believed  the  Scriptures  of  the  OM  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration; 
and  as  this  prevented  professing  Jews  from  holding 
]iid)lic  ofiice,  the  petitioners  jiraycd  for  the  repeal 
of  that  clavise  of  the  constitution.  Though  they  met 
with  no  success  at  this  time,  their  action  doubtless 
had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  removal  of 
this  restriction  when  the  constitution  was  revised 
at  a  later  date.  In  178-1  Salomon  was  treasurer  of 
what  was  probably  the  first  charitable  organization 
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among  the  Jews  of  Pliiladelphia,  a  society  for  the 
relief  of  destitute  strangers. 

When  Salomou  died  lie  left  a  widow  and  two  in- 
fant children,  who  were  named  EzekicI  and  Ha_vm  'SI. 
Various  attempts  were  made  between  1848  and  1864 
to  procure  from  the  government  a  settlement  of 
Haj-m  Salomon's  claims  for  sums  advanced  during 
tlie  Revolution,  but,  though  several  committees  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  made  favorable  reports,  no 
appropriation  has  ever  been  made.  In  1893  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  liave  Congress  order  a  gold 
medal  strucli  in  recognition  of  Salomon's  services, 
the  heirs  agreeing  for  this  consideration  to  waive 
their  claims  against  the  United  States;  but  even 
this  failed,  though  a  favorable  report  upon  the 
measure  was  made  by  the  House  committee  having 
the  matter  in  charge. 

BiBLloGR.iPHY  :  PkW.  vim.  Jfir.  J7/s(.  Soc  i.  87-88,  ii.  .5-19, 
iii.  7-11,  vi.  .51.53;  Muniis,  Tin:  Jews  (if.  Philadelphia,  pp. 
33-25;  Markens,  Tin-  Hilimrs  in  Amcriea,  pp.  ti6-70;  Daly, 
Settlement  of  the  Jeir^;  in  y<irth  Amet^icn.  pp.  .58-60;  llVt- 
tinii<  of  James  Mafli.<on  (ed.  Hunt),  i.  228. 242 :  Diary  nf  Roh- 
ert'Moj'ris  (in  mauuscriptt,  in  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton. 1).  C. 
.\.  H.  F. 

SALOMON,  MAX  :  German  physician  ;  born 
at  Slesiwirk,  Sleswick-llolstein,  Aiiril  5,  1837;  son 
of  Jacob  Salomon;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
liis  native  town  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg, 
Berlin,  and  Kiel  (M.D.  1861).  After  a  postgraduate 
course  under  Von  Graefe.  he  became  in  1862  assistant 
at  the  city  hospital  of  Altona.  Joining  the  Prussian 
army  in  1866,  he  served  as  surgeon  until  1870.  when 
he  established  liimself  as  a  phy.sician  in  Hamburg. 
In  1874  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  is  still  prac- 
lisin,g  (1905),  having  received  the  title  of  "Sanitats- 
rath." 

Of  Salomon's  works  may  be  mentioned;  "Ge- 
schichte  der  Glycosuric  von  Hippocrates  bis  zum 
Anfange  des  19.  Jahrhundcrts,"  Lcipsic,  1871;  "Die 
Krankheiteu  des  Xevensystems,"  Brunswick,  1872; 
"Die  Enlwicklimg  des  Medicinalwesens  in  England, 
mit  Vcrgleichenden  Seitenl)licken  auf  Deutschland 
uud  IJeformvorschlagen,"  Munich,  1884;  "  Handhuch 
der  Spcciellen  Interncn  Therapie,"  Berlin.  1885  (3d 
ed.,  1897 ;  tran.slated  into  Italian,  Jlilan.  1889) ; "  Lun- 
genkraukheiten."  Berlin,  1886,  1887;  Lei psic,  1888; 
Hamburg,  1890  (a  translation  of  Germain  See's 
"Medeeine  Clinique");  "Giorgio  Baglivi  und  Seine 
Zeit."  Berlin,  1889;  "Die  Kinderheilstiitten  an  deu 
Deutschen  beekiistcn  in  Ihrem  Kamjife  Gegen  die 
Tuberculose,"  ih.  1899  ;  "Amatus  Lusitanus  imd 
Seine  Zeit,"  j/a  1901;  "Die  Tuberkulo.se  als  Volks- 
krankheit  und  Ihre  Bckllmpfung  Durch  Verhu- 
tuugsmassnahmen."  ib.  1904. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ;  Hirsch,  Biou- Lex.:  Paget,  Bing.  Lex. 
s.  F.  T.  H. 

SALOMON,  "WILLIAM;  American  financier; 
born  at  Jlobile.  Ala.,  Oct.  9,  1852;  great-.irrandson 
of  Havm  S.\LOMON.  His  jiait'nts  removed  to  Phila- 
del|)liia  a  few  years  after  his  birth;  and  in  1864  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  received  his  edu- 
cation. In  1867  he  entered  the  employ  of  Philip 
SpeverA-  Co.,  subseciuenlly  Speyer  A  Co.,  of  New 
York.  During  bis  leisure  hours  lie  studied  German 
and  French;   and  in  1870  he  was  transferred  to  the 


house  of  Speyer  &,  Co.  of  Frankfort-onlheM;iin, 
spending  a  few  months  with  the  London  branch. 
Returning  in  1872  to  New  York  city,  lie  in  1S73  wsls 
made  one  of  the  managers  and  in  1882  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Speyer  A  Co.,  which  firm  he  left  in 
1899,  founding  the  banking-house  of  William  Salo- 
mon A  Co.  in  1902. 

Salomon  lias  been  very  active  in  raihoad  finance, 
and  was  prominently  interested  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Baltimore  A-  Ohio  Railroad.  He 
has  been  an  extensive  traveler  in  America  ami 
Europe,  and  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
on  financial  and  other  topics  to  the  magazines  of 
the  day. 

BlBi.iOGKAPiiY:  Prominent  and  Prftgressivc  Amcricanit,  pp. 
295-297,  New  York,  1902. 

•I  F.  T.  H. 

SALOMONS  ;  English  family  descended  from 
Solomon  Salomons,  a  London  merchant  on  the 
Koyal  E.xeliaiige  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
following  are  llii'  principal  members: 

Levi  (Levy)  Salomons  :  LoikIou  financier  and 
underwriter;  born  Jan.  10,  1774;  died  Jan.,  1843. 
He  lived  at  one  time  in  Crosby  S(|uare.  a  few  doors 
from  the  Great  St.  Helen's  Synagogue,  of  which  lie 
was  one  of  the  principal  wardens  and  the  repres<'iita- 
tive  on  the  Board  of  Deputies  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  lie  acquired  a  valuable  collection  of  scrolls 
of  the  Law,  some  of  which  he  bcciiiealhccl  to  his 
own  sjnagogue.  He  married  Matilda  de  Mil/.,  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  and  had  a  family  of  three  sous  and 
three  ilaugliters. 

Philip  Salomons  :  Eldest  son  of  Levi  Salomons; 
born  May  :iO.  1790;  die<l  Jan.  28,  1867;  lived  at 
Brigliton,  Sussex.  He  married  Emma,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Montefiore,  of  Sydney,  X.  S.  W.,  and  had  as 
issue  a  son  and  two  daugliteis. 

Sir  David  Salomons,  Bart. :  First  English 
Jew  to  become  slicrill',  magistrate,  alderman,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  lord  mayor  of  London; 
born  Nov.  22,  1797,  in  London;  died  tin  re  July  18. 
1873;  second  son  of  Levi  Salomons,  one  of  the  chief 
Jewish  merchants  of  London  at  the  end  ol  the  eight- 
eenth century;  eiliicatedat  London  and  Tottenham. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  in  1832.  and  licc'ame  an  iiiHler- 
writer  in  1834.  He  was  thus  brought  into  iiersonal 
association  with  the  higher  finaniial  ranks  <.f  the 
metropolis,  and  he  now  determined  on  seeking  the 
suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Salomons'  claim  to  distinction  rests  on  the  cou- 
rageous efforts  he  made  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
.lewish  disabilities.  Having  been  adiiiitleU  in  is31 
by  the  Coopers'  Company  a  freeman  and  liveiymaii 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  1835  he  became  the  first 
Jewish  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex:  and  a  spe 
cial  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  set  at  rest  any 
doubts  which  might  exist  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
election.  He  was  the  first  Jew  to  be  appointed 
magistrate  for  Kent  (1838)  and  high  slicrilT  of  that 
county  (1839-40)  without  being  obliged  to  siib.'cribe 
to  the  usual  deelamtion.  "on  the  true  failli  of  a 
Christian."  In  1835  he  was  elected  aldei man  of  AUL 
gate  ward,  in  1844  of  Portsoken  wanl.  and  in  1847 
of  Cordwainer's  ward,  but  wasnotadiiiilled  till  the 
last-mcutioned  year.     The   former  elections,  how- 
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ever,  had  to  be  set  asitle  owing  to  Salomons'  refusal 
to  subscribe  to  the  regular  oatli.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
recognizing  the  hanlsliip  under  wliicli  the  Jews  suf- 
fered, then  inlrodiK-cd  a  liill  in  Parlianient  securing 
municipal  privileges  to  liis  Jewish  fellow  subjccls. 
In  due  course  Salomons  became  the  first  Jewish 
lord  mayor  of  London  (185,")).  His  mayoraUy  was 
a  seriesof  triumphs,  his  career  at  the  llansion  House 
being  one  of  exceptional  brilliancy  ami  jioijularily. 
He  received  the  King  of  S.ardinia  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  during  his  mayoralty  the  inscription  on  the 
London  monument  attributing  the  Great  Fire  of  UiGG 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  removed. 

Salomons  then  became  a  candidate  for  Parliament 
and  unsuccessf  idly  contested  Old  Shoieham  iu  lS3r, 
Maidstone  in  1841,  and 
Greenwich  in  1847;  but  he 
was  i-eturued  as  a  Liberal 
for  tlie  last  -  mentioned 
borough  in  June,  18.")1. 
He  declined  to  take  the 
oath  "on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  a  proceed- 
ing wldeli  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country 
to  the  question  of  Jewish 
disabilities.  Taking  his 
.seat  in  the  House,  he  was 
ordei'ed  to  withdraw  after 
having  been  heard  in  de- 
fense of  his  unprecedented 
action,  and  was  subse-. 
([uenlly  fined  .€oOO  for  ille- 
gally voting  (see  Eng- 
land). The  Greenwich 
constituency  which  he 
represented,  however, 
re<'lected  him  again  and 
again ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til the  alteration  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath  in 
IH.IS,  after  many  futile 
attempts,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  take  his  seat  with- 
out further  denuir  in  18.59, 
<nie  yearafterBaron  Lionel 
de   Hoth.schild   had   taken  Sir  David 

his  oath  and   his  seat  as 

M.  P.  for  the  city  of  London.  On  the  rebuilding  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Salomons  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  actual  seat  which  he  had  striven  so 
valiantly  to  obtain  and  placed  it  in  his  eoiuitiy 
bouse  as  an  heirloom.  On  Oct.  26,  1869,  lie  was 
made  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  special 
remainder,  in  default  of  male  issue,  to  his  nephew 
David  Lionel  Salomons,  who  accordingly  succeeded 
him. 

Sir  David  Salomons  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Deputies,  of  the  Society  of  Hebiew  Literature,  of 
the  Westminster  Jews'  Free  School,  and  of  the  Jews' 
Hospital.  He  exerted  inmself  in  Parliament  on  be- 
half of  the  Jews  in  Gibraltar  and  Dama.sous,  and 
sought  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Jewi.sh 
working  classes  with  reference  to  those  provisions 
of  the  factory  acts  relating  to  Sunday  labor. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  died  without  i.ssue. 


By  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  tlie  Guild- 
hall Library,  which  was  applied  in  jiart  to  augment- 
ing the  collectiim  of  Jewish  works  piesented  bj-  his 
brother  Philip,  and  in  part  to  the  imrchase  of 
books  on  connnercc  and  art.  A  catalogue  of  the 
former  was  subse(iucntly  published  by  A.  Lijwy. 
A  testimonial  which  had  been  in-esented  to  Salomons 
by  ins  coreligionists  iu  183G  was  al.so  left  by  him  to 
the  Guildhall 

Sir  David  was  the  autlior  of:  "A  Defense  of  Joint- 
Stock  Banks,"  1837;  "The  Monetary  Ditliculties  of 
America,"  1887;  "An  Account  of  the  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  at  Damascus,"  1840;  "Reflectious  on  the 
Recent  Pressui-e  on  the  Money  Market,"  1840;  "The 
Casi!  of  David  Salomons,"  being  an  address  wdnch 
was  delivered  before  the 
court  of  aldermen,  1844; 
"  Parliamentary  Oaths," 
18.")0;  and  "Alteration  of 
Oaths,"  1853. 

Cnu.iOGiiApnv :  Jei«isftC/iro)i- 
iclc,  Nov.  1«,  18.5.");  Julv  2.5, 
IS7:5;  Jewish  ll'miit,  July  2.5, 
LST:);  Tlie  Times  (Londim), 
July  21,  1873;  l)itli<marii  nf 
IWitional  JSiinir'i'hir,  Cil'i 
Press,  July  21),  lsT:i. 
J.  G.  L.— I.  II. 

David  Lionel  Salo- 
mons: Second  baronet, 
and  electrician.  He  was 
born  Jan,  28,  18.51.  and  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Sir  David 
Salomons,  under  a  special 
limitation,  Jidy  18,  1873. 
He  married  a  daughter 
of  Baron  Herman  de 
Stern. 

Joseph  Salomons ; 
Third  sou  of  Levi  Salo- 
mons; born  April  17, 
1803;  died  Jan.,  1829.  He 
marrietl,  iu  1824,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Jloutetioie. 
By  this  marriage  he 
had  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom  became  the 
wife  of  Aaron  Goldsmid 
of  London;  another,  of 
Lionel  Benjamin  Cohen ;  and  the  third,  of  Piof. 
Jacob  Waley. 

BiRi.ioriRAPHY:  Jewish    Year  Book,  lilUt;  Voiee  <if  Jaenh, 
Feb.  3,  l.St3. 

J.  I.  H. 

SALOMONS,    SIR    JULIAN    EMANUEL: 

Australian  statesman;  born  in  Birmingham  1834. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Jan.,  1861.  Having 
emigrated  to  Xew  ,South  Wales,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  that  colony,  and  ]iracti.sed  with  much  success 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sydney,  being  made 
Q.C.  He  defended  O'Farrel,  tlie  Fenian,  who  shot 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1868. 

Salomons  was  solicitor-general  in  the  Robertson 
and  Cowper  ministries  from  Dec,  1869,  to  Dec, 
1S70;  and  in  1.886,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  William 
Manning,  he  was  olTercd  the  position  of  chief  justice 
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of  the  colony,  which  he  resigned  after  holding  it 
for  a  few  days.  He  then  served  as  agent  general 
in  England  for  New  South  Wales  till  1890.  In 
June,  1891,  he  was  knighted,  and  in  the  following 
Oetoticr  was  appointed  vice-iircsident  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council  and  representative  of  the  Dibbs  gov- 
ernment in  the  legislative  council.  In  Jan.,  1899, 
he  was  again  appointed  agent-general  in  London 
for  New  South  Wales,  in  which  position  he  served 
till  1902. 

Bini.ioGR.iPHT :  Heaton,  Dict.nfAtintrnlia :  Jcu:  Chrnn.  .Tan. 
ai,  1899:  Jeu:  Year  Bwk,  .561).")  (19(«-u). 
,1.  G.  L. 

SALOMONSEN,    CAKL    JTJLITJS :     Danish 
bacteriologist ;  bom  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  6. 1847 :  son 


Salomonsen  is  the  author  of  many  essays  in  the 
Danish  and  German  medical  journals,  and  Las  written 
among  other  wrnks  "  Ledetraad  for  Medicinere  i 
ISakteriologisk  Technik,"  Stockholm,  \>^'>.  Since 
1891  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  dus 
Sciences. 

Cloy.  Lex. ;  C.   F.  Brlcka.  iMwk 

F.  C. 

SALOMONSEN,  MARTIN:  Danish  pliysi- 
cian;  born  in  Copenhagen  .March  9, 1814;  died  there 
Dec.  21,1889;  fatherof  Carl  JuliusSalotnonsen.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (Can- 
diilatus  Medicina'.  1838).  and  afterward  took  up  the 
study  of  pliysiology.     In  1842  he  was  appointed 


BinuocRAPHV:    HIrscli 
liuigrafi.<h  Lrririin. 


"■^^ 


SCLNE  l.N  Tilt  OLD  J^;\Vl^il   yiAKlt.i:  Al   .-'Ai.u.NK.^ 
{From  a  phoiogr»ph  by  E.  N.  Adier.) 


of  .Martin  S.  S.m.omoxses.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Copenhagen  (M.D.  1871)  and  took  a  postgraduate 
course  at  Paris  and  Breslau.  Returning  to  Den- 
mark, he  established  himself  as  a  phy.sician  hi  his 
native  city,  and  became  privat-docent  in  1878,  as- 
sistant professor  in  1883,  and  professor  of  pathology 
in  1893.  He  was  the  first  Danish  physician  to  es- 
t.iblish  a  laboratory  e.xclusively  for  the  preparation 
of  anti-toxin  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  in 
Danish  hospitals.  This  laboratory  was  soon  found 
to  be  too  small,  and  Salomonsen  accordingly  intro- 
duced into  the  Rigsdag  a  bill  requiring  the  stateto 
undertake  the  building  of  a  yerum-Tlierapeutisk 
lustitut;  this  bill  became  law  on  .March  20,  1901. 
.\.— 42 


assistant  physician  in  the  Hoyal  Guards,  and  in  1^<44 
district  physician  in  Copenhagen.  In  this  capacity 
he  did  much  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  statistics 
of  diseases;  and  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the 
law  requiring  physicians  in  Copenhagen  to  issue 
weekly  reports  was  enacted  (18."i0).  Sjilonionsens 
work  "Udsigt  over  Kjiibcnhavns  Epidcmier  i  Sidste 
Hal  vdel  af  det  Altende  Aarhundrcile  "  (Copenhagen, 
18.54)  irained  for  him  from  his  alma  mater  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

BiBUOCRAPHv:  Caroe  («  Selmer.  Den  Dnnrftc  .^''('"''f""'; 
Otl>  ed.:  Erfttfii's  Fnrfattcr  Leri'-"-  •■  K  Briclia,  Doiis* 
liiiiiira  flsh  Lexicon. 

■  F.  C. 
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SALONICA  (SALONIKI;  ancient  Thessa- 
lonica  iiud  Therma) :  Seaiiort  cily  in  Runielia, 
European  TuiUcy;  cliief  town  of  an  extensive 
vilayet  of  tlio  same  name  wliicli  incliulcs  the  sau- 
jaksof  Salonica,  Series,  Drama,  and  Jlonastir;  sit- 
uated at  the  ni)rthea<;t  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lonica. Although  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  from  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul 
that  a  Jewish  community  existed  tliere  in  the  first 
century  of  the  common  era,  the  earliest  document 
concerning  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade. It  is  a  letter,  found  in  the  genizah  at  Cairo 
(see  "J.  Q.  R."  ix.  27-29),  which  was  sent  from 
Tripolis  to  Constantinople,  and  in  which  the  com- 
munity of  Salonica  is  said  to  have  been  exempted 
from  taxation  by  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  and 
the  patriarch.     This  liljerality  was  due 

Earliest      either  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 

Notice.  Salonica  were  unable  to  pay  their 
taxes  at  that  time,  or  to  an  ulterior 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  who,  fearing  that 
the  Jews  would  sympathize  with  the  Crusaders,  en- 
deavored thus  to 
secure  their  loj-- 
alty.  About 
1170  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  vis- 
ited Salonica 
and  found  there 
500  Jewish  in- 
habitants. Tlicy 
were  engaged  in 
various  handi- 
crafts, and  had 
their  own  mayor 
(e(popo(),  wliowas 
appointed  by 
the  government 
(Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  "Itiner- 
ary," ed.  Asher, 
p.  18).  During 
the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth 
centuries  the 
community  was 
increased  by  the 
arrival  of  a  great 
number  of  immigrants  from  German}',  France,  and 
Italy,  who,  fleeing  from  persecutions  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  settled  in  Salonica,  wliere  they 
were  afforded  many  commercial  opportunities.  Tlie 
immigrants  from  Italy  formed  two  distinct  congre- 
gations, the  Sicilian  and  the  Aptdiau. 

A  new  era  for  the  community  began  with  the  con- 
quest of  Salonica  by  Amurath  (Alay  1,  1430).  The 
Jews  were  granted  equal  rights  with  the  other  non- 
Mussulman  inhabitants,  and  their  ral)bis  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  happy  condition  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Salonica  at  that  time  is  described  by 
Isaac  Zarfati  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Jews  of 
Germany,  whom  he  advises  to  emigrate  to  Turkey. 
His  advice  was  followed  by  many,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  so  many  German 
Jews  in  Salonica  that  Benjamin  ha-Levi  of  Nurom- 


Group  of  Salonica  .Jfews. 

(From  a  photograph.) 


berg  deemed  it  necessar3-to  compose  a  special  rittial 
for  them.  The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  Salonica  community  ;  Sultan  Bayazid  II. 
(1480-1512)  received  the  exiles  from  Spain,  and  these 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  material  and  intellectual 
life.  Jloreover,  thousands  of  wealthy  Maranos  wlio 
had  been  persecuted  in  Italj-and  in  Portugal  souglit 
refuge  in  Salonica, where  they  resunicil 
Resort  of  the  profession  of  their  old  faith.  Tal- 
Maranos.  mudic  schools  were  founded,  whicli 
acquired  such  a  high  reputation  that 
Isaac  Abravauel  sent  his  son  Samuel  to  study  there. 
Large  libraries  were  opened  for  the  public  by  Judah 
Benveniste,  the  son  of  a  former  Spanish  minister  of 
finance,  and  by  others.  Besides  the  Greek  congre- 
gation, called  "El  Ivahal  de  los  Javanim,"  and  that 
wliieh  comprised  itumigrants  from  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  otlier  lauds,  there  were  about  thirty 
Spauish  and  Portuguese  congregations,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  synagogue  and  retained  its  own 
customs,  rites,  and  liturgy.  A  poet  of  that  period, 
Samuel  Usque,  paints  iu  vivid  colors  the  prosperity 

of  Salonica, 
which  he  calls 
"a  mother  of 
Judaism."  "The 
largest  num- 
bers," he  says, 
"  of  the  perse- 
cuted and  ban- 
ished sons  from 
Europe  and 
other  places 
have  met  therein 
and  have  been 
received  with 
loving  welcome, 
as  though  it 
were  our  vener- 
able mother  Je- 
rusalem." 

The  year  1515 
was  a  very  un- 
fortunate one  for 
the    Jews    of 
Salonica.      On 
the   4th   of    Ab 
a    terrible     fire 
broke  out  which  caused  the  death  of  300  persons 
and    destroyed  8,000    houses    and  eighteen  syna- 
gogues.    Except   for  this  catastrophe,  which   was 
soon  forgotten,  the  prosperity  of  the  community  long 
remained  uninterrupted.     It  is  true  some  Greeks, 
envious  of  the  riches  of  certain  Jews,  endeavored 
from  time  to  time  to  incite  the  populace  against  them; 
but  as  the  government,  at  the  request  of  deputies 
sent  to  Constantinople,  renewed  on  several  occasions 
Jewish     privileges,    the     anti-Jewish 
Fire  of       movements    invariably  failed.     Still, 
1545.        in  order  to  give  their  neighbors  less 
cause  for  envy,  the  rabbinate  deemed  it 
necessary  to  take  measures  against  the  display  of 
luxury  of  which  the  Spanish  Jews  seemed  to  be  very 
fond.     These  measures  were  embodied  in  a  decree 
which  for  a  period  of  ten  years  forbade  women  tO' 
wear  any  jewel  or  any  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,. 
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with  the  exception  of  a  simple  ring  on  tlie  finn-cr. 
Wodiliiig  processions  at  night  also  were  proliibiietl. 
Al  the  same  time  the  Rabhis  forbade  the  empkiyment 
of  male  musicians  at  solemnities,  participation  in 
games  of  liazartl,  and  the  dancing  together  of  tlie 
members  of  Ijoth  sexes. 

A  decadence  both  in  the  material  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual condition  cf  the  community  began  in  tlie 
second  half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  It  was 
greatly  due  to  the  Shabbetliai  Zebi  agitation,  whicli 
found  a  very  fertile  soil  in  Salonica,  then  the  center  of 
cabalistic  studies  and  Messianic  vagaries.  Tlie  Rab- 
bis at  first  took  measures  against  the  movement,  and 
they  even  had  tlie  courage  to  banisli  the  pseudo- 
^lessiah  from  Salonica;  but  in  tlie  end  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  Salonica  became  the  theater  of  disgraceful  scenes 
of  revehy.  The  Shabbethaian  movement  gave  birtli 
to  a  sect  of  Crypto-.lews,  descendants  of  whom  are 
still  living  in  Salonica.  They  call  tliemselves 
■■  ma'ainiuim  "  (believers),  "  haberim  "  (associates),  or 
"ba'ale  milliamah"  (warriors),  while  officially  they 
are  known  under  the  name  of  "  Donmeh  "  (apostates). 
Following  the  example  of  their  master,  Shabbetliai 
Zebi,  they  outwardly  profess  Jlohamniedauism, 
but  they  secretly  ob.serve  certain  Jewish  rites, 
though  in  no  way  making  common  cause  with 
the  Jews,  whom  they  call  "koferim  "  (infidels).    See 

DONMEIt. 

From  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
material  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  community 
began  gradually  to  improve.  This  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  several  prominent  Salonica  families,  such 
as  the  Fernandez,  the  Allatini,  and  others.  In  IS'S 
the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  opened  in  the  city 
a  school  for  children  ;  and  in  1875  two  additional 
schools,  patterned  after  Western  institutions,  were 
founded  by  the  Allatini.  There  are  at  present  (I'JO.i) 
about  7.j,000  Jews  in  Salonica  in  a  to- 
Modern  tal  population  of  1:30,000.  The  ma- 
Couditions.  jority  of  them  are  poor,  and  are  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  liandicraftsand  in 
pettj'  trade.  Still  there  are  among  them  wealthy 
exporters  of  corn  (the  main  article  of  commerce), 
besides  bankers,  physicians,  and  lawyers  of  high 
standing.  Salonica  possesses  thirty-seven  'syna- 
gogues, most  of  which  belong  to  the  Sephardim. 
Among  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  wliich 
were  founded  in  the  course  of  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  most  noteworthy  are:  Ez  Hayyim.  Zeda- 
kah  we-Hesed,  Huppat  'Aniyot,  Bikkur  Holini,  and 
'Ozer  Dallim.  The  aim  of  the  first  two  is  to  furni.sh 
medical  assistance  and  medicine  to  tlie  poor;  of  the 
third,  to  provide  dowries  for  orphaned  girls;  and  of 
the  last  two  to  render  pecuniary  aid  to  families  im 
povcrished  by  illness,  death,  or  the  like. 

The  security  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Jews 
under  the  first  Turki-sh  rulers  brought  about  an  act- 
ive intellectual  movement;  and  Salonica  became  the 
center  of  Jewish  learning.  Sambari  (see  Neubaiier, 
"  M.  J.  C."  i.  154)  gives  the  names  of  the  rabbis  of 
Salonica  who  officiated  from  1430  to  1673  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eliezer  Shimeonl.  Eliezer  Aruva.s  (?  D'^nN).  .Jacob  ben  Habih. 
Siilomon  Hazzan,  Joseph  ibn  Leh.  Levi  ben  tjaliili,  Jusepli  Fast, 
Jiisepli  ben  Yaliva,  Solomon  de  Trani,  Josepli  Tallazali,  Samuel 


Almosnino,  Kayyiiii  Bozzolo,  Aliraham  Slilalvo,  Meir  tH-n  Ara- 
riiali,  Solomon  Tallazak.  Hayyliii  i  ilmillah.  Samuel  Tal^azjik.  Ben- 
jamin ha-Lcvl  Aslilii-nazI  of  .Nun-inljcri,'.  Mi-Ir  Ueiiveiiiste.  Isaac 
Uedersl.  Akiija  lia.KnliPii,  Samuel  di  Mi-illna.  I.saar  Adarbl,  Sulo- 

mtm  lia-Kohen.  .Mordnai  .Matalon.Jai-obTalia- 

Authors      zak.  Daniel  reraliyah  lia-Kolifn,  Jacob  sirnict, 

and  Kabbis.  .Moses Obadlah,  Klijali  IzIhI.  Slose9Alnn»niiio. 

Solomon  Levi.  Isaar  Levi,  S-ilomoli  Levi, 
Samuel  Almosnino.  Samuel  Kala'i.  Jac.b  l»-n  Aramab.  Samuel 
Florentin,  Aaron  ben  Hxsan.  Aan.n  Sa-vm.  Abmliam  de  Bot.n, 
Josepli  ibn  Ezra.  Samuel  l^ayyim.  Slieinaiali  ill  Medina.  Sliab- 
belhal  Jonah,  tjayytni  Sliabbetbai.  EI()h!i  Itozamw,  Samui-I  ha- 
Kohen  I'erahyah,  Joseph  Levi.  Solomon  ben  Hasan.  Asber  Cohen 
Ardot,  Mordeial  Kala'i,  Baruih  Kalai.  Abraham  Moial.  Jacob 
Roblo  (?i"3i-').  Levi  Cosin.  .solomon  .Maialnn.  Abraham  Yiz- 
haki,  Hlyya  Abravanel  (?),  .Moses  ben  -Samuel  dl  Medina,  Davlil 
lia-Kohen.  Isaai'  I'ardo,  Mcnahem  Solas  i?  D~'Oi.  Daniel 
n:'2  1-vJ  :"N,  Jacoli  ben  Abraham  d  •  Boton.  Abraham  ha- 
Kolien  PeniLyah,  l.llsdai  ha-Kohen  Perahyah.  Barucli  Knitel. 
Samuel  Gaon,  Jiirlah  Benveuiste,  Joseph  frasso,  and  .Moses 
ben  Hayyim  Shabbethai. 

The  retrogression  in  the  political  and  economic 
condition  of  the  community  cause<l  by  the  Shabbe- 
tliai Zebi  agitation  extended  to  the  literary  liehl; 
and  names  of  high  repute  like  those  given  by 
Sambari  were  not  to  be  found  in  Salonica  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  most 
renowned  rabbis  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
Raphael  Asher  Covo  (1848-74)  and  Abraham  Galigno 
or  Gattegno  (1875). 

For  the  present  status  of    the  community  see 

TUKKEY. 

BiiiLUXiRAPnY  :  M.  J.  Oltolenghl.  flli  Flirci  lie  Snlmiicm.  In 
Vti<KiUo  Isrnclitiai,  \lv,  I.tII;  itose.  Itit:  Jwleii  in  Snhiitichi, 
In  Jaiih<cliis  Lilcmlurhldll.  i.  :tn,  :u.  .>,  67:  (iraiz.  In  Mn. 
iiatvchrifl.  xxvi.  VAI;  .\x.\iii.  W.ili:  I).  Kanrniann.  In  /{.  Tv. 
J.  xxi.  aai;  lianon.  ili.  xl.  -1W:  xll.  !<s.  ijo;  Kninlnka.  in 
H(uiltUz,  xxviii.  4.iij:  Franco,  Hbttoirc  tUs  IfrnilittM  i/e 
t'Empirc  Otlomaii,  18)7. 
S.  I.   Bit. 

Typography:    In  the  year  1515  Judah  Geda- 

liah  estaiilished  the  tiist  |uiiiling-ollice  in  Salonica, 
with  type  supposed  to  have  been  liansported  from 
Lisbon.  Its  initial  work  was  an  edition  of  the  Rook 
of  Job,  with  a  commentary  thereon  by  Arama.  After 
a  period  of  about  twenty  years  of  great  activity 
Gedaliah's  establishment  began  to  decline:  it  pro- 
duced only  two  or  three  works  lietween  1534  ami 
1.54G  (or  1.551 ),  when  it  ceased  to  exist.  A  new 
printing-oflice.  which  existed  fur  about  ten  veal's, 
was  established  in  1.560  by  the  brothers  Solomon  and 
Joseph  Jabe/..  The  liist  work  produced  by  them 
was  a  JIah/.or  of  the  Ashkenazic  rite  piiblisheil  by 
Benjamin  ben  .Me'ir  ha-Levi  Ashkenazi  of  Ntiiem- 
berg.  After  a  lapse  of  .sevenil  years  a  press  was 
established  by  Pavid  ben  Abnilmm  Asovev.  whose 
first  work  was  an  edition  of  the  >lidrash  Taiihuina. 
It  was  characterized  by  indifTeient  execution  and  by 
the  coarseness  of  its  type.  With  the  financial  aid  of 
several  wealthy  men  of  Venice,  a  press  of  a  better 
class  was  estabiished  in  15!r2  by  the  .sons  of  one  .Mat- 
titliiah.  Its  first  work  w:is  an  appendix  to  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  Solomon  Cohen's  responsa. 

Printing  was  not  carried  on  in  Salonica  between 
102S  and  1651.  It  was  resumed  by  Abmhani  the 
I'roselyte,  but  his  establishment  existed  for  four 
years  "only.  Toward  the  end  iif  the  seventeenth 
century  two  printiiig-olfices  were  established  by 
I):ivid  Xahinan  ami  Campellas  respectively,  which. 
together  with  those  foundeil  later  by  Rezaleel  Levi 
.\shkenazi  and  Raphael  Kala'i,  existed  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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B:bi,iograpiiv:  CasscI  and  Stcinsclineider,  JUiliscltc  Tiipn- 
arai'liic,  in  Ersoh  and  tiruber,  Kiuue.  swtiou  li.,  part  2.S,  pp. 
42-43;  Franco,  HMoire  dcg  Isratlites,  189T. 
.1.  I-   I5u. 

SALT. — Biblical  Data  :  A  condiiiiciit  for  food. 
Fniiii  farlifst  times  s:ill  was  iudispi-nsablo  to  the 
Israelites  for  tlavoring  food.  Having  a  cojiious  sup- 
ply ill  their  own  country,  they  coiiUl  obtain  it  with 
little  trouble.  The  Dead  or  "  Salt "  Sea  (Gen.  xiv. 
3:  Josh.  iii.  IC)  lioUls  in  solution  not  less  than  24.57 
kg.  of  Sidt  in  100  kg.  of  water,  and  after  every  flood, 
upon  the  evaporation  of  tlie  water,  a  coarse-grained 
salt  is  left  behind  in  Ihe  pools  and  ditches.  Salt- 
pits,  in  which  salt  was  thus  obtained,  are  mentioned 
iu  Zeph.  ii.  9  ("  mikreh  nielah  ")  and  in  I  Mace.  ii. 
35.  The  hill  Jebel  L'sduni,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  having  a  length  of 
ten  miles,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  rock  salt ; 
and  from  it  was  prol)ably  ]irocured  the  "Sodom 
salt  "  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 

The  various  ways  in  which  salt  was  used  in  He- 
brew cookery  need  not  be  enumerated  here.  Al- 
though the  fact  is  not  explicitly  stated  iu  the  Old 
Testament,  salt  occupied  the  sitiue  place  as  in  mod- 
ern cookery:  it  was  of  course  a  most  important  nec- 
essary of  life  (conip.  Ecclus.  [Sirach]  .xxxix.  20; 
comp.  Job  vi.  6).  Eating  the  .salt  of  a  man  means, 
therefore,  to  derive  one's  sustenance  from  him, 
to  take  pay  from  him  or  to  be  hiied  by  liim  (Ezra 
iv.  14;  comp.  " salarium "  =  " salt  money,"  ".sal- 
ary ").  Salt  is  considered  pleasant  and  wholesome 
for  animals  also  (Isa.  -xxx.  34):  and  the  ancient  He- 
brews of  course  knew  that  food  was  preserved  by 
salt.  Taricheie,  on  the  Sea  of  Geunesaret,  indicates 
by  its  name  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  jirejja- 
ralion  of  salted  tish,  a  staple  article  of  commerce, 
was  extensively  carried  im  there. 

The  medical  pro|)erties  of  salt  also  seem  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Israelites  at  an  early  date.  New- 
born infants  were  rubbed  with  it  (Ezek.  xvi.  4). 
Though  at  first  this  may  have  been  done  for  relig- 
ious reasons,  as  a  protection  against  demons,  the 
sigiiiticance  of  the  custom  was  doubtless  forgotten 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  and  jirobably  much  earlier. 
The  curative  and  sanitar\'  properties  of  salt  are 
probably  referred  to  in  the  story  related  in  II  Kings 
ii.  19  (t  scq..  according  to  which  Elisha  "heals" 
the  poisonous  siu-ing  near  Jericho  by  throwing  salt 
into  it. 

This  indispensable  ingredient  of  man's  food  nat- 
urally assumed  a  great  importance  in  the  ritual. 
Just  as  salt  was  absolutely  necessary  at  meals,  so  it 
was  indisiierisablc  at  the  sacritice,  the  "'  food  of  God  " 
(comp.  "lehcm  Elohaw."  Lev.  xxi.  22).  The  Law 
expressly  says  (rf.  ii.  13);  "Every  oblation  of  thy 
meal-offering  shalt  thou  season  with  salt."  This 
prescription  referred  not  only  to  the  meal-offering 
but  also  to  the  burnt  olVering  of  animals,  as  ajipears 
from  Ezek.  xliii.  24  (comp.  Josephus,  "Ant."  iii. 
9,  §  1).  Salt  was  useil  also  iu  the  preparation  of 
the  sliowbread  (comp.  LXX.  on  Lev.  xxiv.  7)  and 
of  Incexsb.  Great  ciuantilies  of  salt  (Ezra  vi.  9, 
vii.  22;  comp.  "Ant."  xii.  3,  §  3)  were  therefore  re- 
quired in  the  Temple  service.  The  expression  "salt 
of  the  covenant"  in  Lev.  ii.  13  shows  that  at  the 
time  with  which  Ihe  book  deals  salt  was  regarded 
in  a  symbolic  sense.     Originally,    however,   it  is 


probable  that  the  use  of  salt  at  a  sacrifice  did  not 
arise  from  this  conception,  but  from  the  fact  that  an 
offering  was  the  meal  of  God. 

The  importance  of  salt  in  daily  life  and  in  the 
ritual  explains  its  symbolic  importance  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  covenant.  Particularly  holy  and  in- 
violable obligations  were  designated  as  "salt  cove- 
nants" (ih.;  Num.  xviii.  19:  II  Cliron.  xiii.  5).  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  times,  as  to- 
day among  the  Arab  nomads,  a  meal  taken  in  com- 
jiany  meant  temporary  association  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  and  that  a  covenant  was 
accompanied  by  a  sacrificial  meal.  Consequently, 
as  salt  was  always  used  on  both  occasions,  it  was 
probably  taken  as  an  especially  fitting  symbol  of 
the  eternal  duration  of  such  a  covenant.  To-day  the 
Arab  still  says,  "There  is  salt  between  us"  (comp. 
Wellhausen,  "  Reste  Arabischcn  Heidentums,"  2d 
ed.,  pp.  124,  189;  Trumbull,  "The  Covenant  of 
Salt,"  1899).  The  practise  of  sprinkling  salt  on  the 
ruins  of  a  doomed  city  may  also  refer  to  the  ritual 
use  of  salt  (Judges  ix.  45),  expressing  its  entire 
dedication  to  Yiiwn  (for  parallel  instances  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  "Rel.  of  Sem."  3d  ed.,  p.  454). 
E.  G.  II.  I.  Be. 

In    Rabbinical    Literature    and    Jewish 

Life  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  salt  is  referretl  In  in 
the  Bible  as  symbolizing  the  covenant  between  God 
and  Israel  (see  Briii.ic.M^  D.\t.\,  above),  its  impor- 
tance is  particularlj'  pointed  out  by  the  Rabbis. 
Thej-  interpret  the  words  "a  covenant  of  salt" 
(Num.  xviii.  19)  as  meaning  that  salt  was  used 
by  God  on  the  occasion  in  (juestion  to  signify  that 
it  should  never  be  lacking  from  sacrifices.  Th\is, 
although  it  appears  from  Lev.  ii.  13  that  salt 
was  required  for  meal-offerings  only,  the  Rabbis 
concluded  from  a  comparison  between  Num.  i.e.  and 
Num.  XXV.  13  that,  just  as  none  of  the  sacrifices 
could  be  offered  without  priests,  so  they  could  not 

be   offered   without  .salt  (Men.    19b- 

Symbolic    30a).     The  salt  which  belonged  to  the 

Use.  Temple  for  sacrificial  jiurposes  could 

be  used  by  the  priests  when  they  ate 
their  portion  of  the  sacrifices,  but  not  otherwi.se; 
this  was  one  of  the  seven  institutions  of  the 
bet  din  (Shek.  vii.  C;  JIaimonides,  "  Yad,"  Meilah, 
viii. ).  As,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
table  set  for  a  meal  was  considered  as  an  altar, 
the  Rabbis  recommended  that  salt  should  be  put 
upon  it;  nor  should  the  blessing  be  recited  with- 
out salt.  The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  salt 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  the  bread  is  of 
inferior  qviality  a  man  may  ask  for  salt  between  Ihe 
recitatiou  of  tlie  blessing  and  Ihe  partaking  of  the 
bread,  while  for  any  other  purpose  one  is  not  al- 
lowed to  utter  a  .single  word.  But  when  the  bread 
is  of  good  quality,  although  salt  should  have  been  put 
upon  the  table,  yet,  if  it  is  luissing,  one  may  not  inter- 
rupt by  asking  for  it  between  the  blessing  and  eat- 
ing (Shulhan  'Aruk,  Orah  Hayyim,  1C7,  5;  Jacob 
Zausmer,  "Bet  Ya'akob,"  No.  108;  comp.  Ber.  40a). 
In  the  lime  of  the  Tosafists  the  placing  of  salt  on 
the  table  was  dispensed  with  ;  the  bread  being  good, 
the  condiment  was  considered  unnecessary.  Mena- 
liem,  however,  strictly  observed  the  above-mentioned 
custom,  declaring   that  when   people   sit   at  table 
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without  performing  any  commandment  ("  mizn  ah  ) 
Satan  accuses  them,  and  only  the  covenant  of  salt 
protects  them  (Tos.  to  Ber.  I.e.).  The  custom  was  re- 
vived later,  and  to-day  the  hand  is  i-ejrularly  dipped 
into  the  salt  before  "lia-mozeh"  (Isserles.  "in  Shul- 
han  'Aruk,  I.e.). 

Salt  is  considered  as  the  most  necessary  condi- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Habbis  likened  the  Torah 
to  it:   for  as  the  world  could  not  do 
Ritual        without  salt,  neither  could  it  do  with- 
Customs.     out   the   Torah  (Soferim   xv.   8).     A 
meal    without   salt   is   considered   no 
meal  (Ber.  44a).     Still,  salt  is  one  of  the  three  things 
which  must  not  be  used  iu  excess  {i/j.  .5oa).     It  is 
not  considered  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  food;  tluis  when 
one  makes  a  vow  to  abstain  from  food  he  may  eat 
salt.     It  may  not  be  used  for  an  'Eri-h  ('Er.  iii"  1). 

Tlie  Uabbis  recognized  in  salt  different  properties 
owing  to  which  it  is  prominent  in  the  ritual  code. 
The  most  important  one  is  its  decomposing  action 
on  tlie  blood;  and  therefore  its  use  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Rabbis  for  draining  the  blood  from 
meat.  Blood  can  not  be  thoroughly  extracted  from 
meat  uulessthelatteris  wellsalted(Hul.  113a).  The 
laws  for  salting  meat  are  given  in  sections  69-78  of 
the  Shulhan  'Aruk,  Yoreh  De'ah,  some  particulars  of 
which  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  layerof  saltmust 
be  neither  too  thin,  for  then  it  is  lacking  in  strength, 
nor  too  thick,  for  then  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  meat ; 
and  it  must  remain  on  the  meat  not  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  It  has  uo  effect  on  the  blood  of  meat 
three  days  old  (as  the  blood  is  then  considered  to 
have  coagulated),  unless  the  meat  has  been  pre- 
viously rinsed  in  water  (Yoreh  De'ah,  69.  3,  6,  12). 
Salt  has  no  effect  on  liver  on  account  of  the  large 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  latter:  still,  if  the 
liver  has  been  salted  and  cooked,  it  may  be  eaten 
(i/>.  73,  1:  comp.  ib.  105.  9-14).  In  other  respects 
salting  is  like  cooking  (Hul.  97b):  and  therefore 
he  who  salts  vegetables  in  the  Held  makes  them  fit 
for  the  tithe  (Jla'as.  iv.  1).  Salting  food  or  vege- 
tables is  considered  one  of  the  principal  labors 
wliicli  are  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath  (Shab.  7r)b). 
T(i  dissolve  salt  iu  water  is  also  considered  work: 
cimsequently  one  may  not  prepare;  a  (|uantity 
fif  salt  water  on  the  Sabbath.  Salt  may  not  be 
pounded  in  a  mortar  on  that  day:  but  it  may  be 
crushed  with  the  handle  of  a  knife  (Orah  Havyim, 
32!.  2,  8). 

Salt  is  mentioned  as  a  remedy  for  toothache  (Shab. 
vi.  5),  and  women  were  accustomed  to  hold  a  grain  of 
salt  on  the  tongue  in  order  to  prevent  unpleasant  odors 
in  the  mouth  (ib.):  and  on  this  account  the  Rabbis 
similarly  recommended  that  .salt  be  eaten  at  the  con- 
clusion of  every  meal,  as  it  prevents  such  odors  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night  is  a  preventive  of  angina. 
But  it  must  not  be  eaten  from  the  thumb,  for  that 
causes  the  loss  of  children ;  nor  from  the  little  finger, 
for  that  cau.ses  poverty:  nor  from  the  index-finger, 
for  that  causes  murder:  but  only  from  the  middle 
finger  or  the  ring-finger  (Ber.  4()a: 
Salt  Orah  Hayyini,  179.  6).    A  kind  of  salt 

of  Sodom,    designated  "  salt  of  Sodom  "  ("  melal.i 
Sedomit"),  which  wasan  ingredient  of 
the  spices  burned  in  the  Temple  (I\er.  6a),  was  so 
pungent  that  if  one  put  the  finger  from  which  he  ate 


it  on  his  eye,  it  might  cause  blindness.  The  Rabbis 
therefore  in.stituted  the  washing  of  the  hands  after 
the  meal  (Hul.  10.0b).  In  oue  respect  sjilt  is  consid- 
ered like  iiailstonesor  ice:  so  ihat  it  may  complete 
a  JIiKWEii  and  make  it  fit  for  a  ritiiarballi  (Mik. 
vii.  1).  Salt  was  strewed  on  I  lie  step  of  the  altar 
to  prevent  the  priest  from  slipping  CEr.  x.  ]4i.  A 
reference  to  salt  as  a  preservalive  is  made  in  the 
proverb:  "Shake  the  salt  off  meat,  and  voii  rnav 
throw  the  hitter  to  dogs"  (Ni<ldali  31a):  thai  is  to 
say,  without  salt  meat  is  gooil  for  nothing.  "  When 
salt  becomes  corrupt  with  wliat  is  it  salted?"  (Ik-k. 
8b).  "The  salt  of  money  is  cliarity  "  (K.t.  6(ib). 
The  term  "salted  "  is  applied  to  a  man  in  the  sense 
of  "quick-minded  "  (Kid.  29b). 

It  has  been  shown  above  Ihat  during  the  .Middle 
Ages  salt  was  connected  with  certain  suix-rstilious 
beliefs:  it  may  be  added  that  these  have  eonlinued 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  certain  j. laces  in  Ru.ssia 
the  belief  is  current  among  Jews  that  if  salt  is 
thrown  in  a  part  of  a  house  where  it  is  not  like'y  to 
be  swept  away,  the  inhaliitants  of  that  house  will 
become  poor.  In  England  and  Holland  it  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  spilling  of  sjilt  brings  ill 
luck.  Salt  is  particularly  considered  as  a  .safeguard 
against  the  evil  eye.  This  belief  existeil  in  Germany 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnrv,  as  is 
narrated  by  Schudt  (" .liidi.sche  Merckwiirdiglieiten," 
ii.  38")),  who  states  Ihat  a  Jewish  woman  who  vis- 
ited him  advised  him  to  hang  salt  and  bread  about 
his  children's  necks  to  preserve  them  from  evil  per- 
sons. This  belief  is  especially  current  in  Russia, 
where  salt  is  put  into  the  arba'  kanfol  and  into  chil- 
dren's pockets,  and  is  thrown  jnio  the  four  corners 
of  the  room.  There  is  also  a  saying  in  Riis.sia: 
"Throw  salt  on  a  Gipsy  as  she  or  he  leaves  your 
house." 
Bibliography:  Kohut,  Anich  Oimpletum,  s.v.  "'■::  Lam- 

proiui,  Pahad  Tizhak.  s.v.  n*-;;  Levy,  Xculitbr.  Il'firtcrb. 
s.v.  n^~. 

A-  M.  Sel. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.     See  Ut.ui. 

SALT  SEA.     See  De.U)  Sk.\. 

SALUTATION.     See  Gukktino,  Foii.ms  of. 

SALVADOR.    See  Soctii  .\xd  Cestijvi.  Ameh- 

ICA. 

SALVADOR.  FRANCIS:  Prominent  patriot 
in  the  American  lievoluliou;  a  member  of  the  Sal- 
vador family  of  London,  tbe  name  of  which  was 
originally  Jessuruin  Rodriguez:  dlc<l  Aug.  1.  1776. 
Francis  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Salvador,  and  nephew 
of  Joseph  .lessuruni  Rodriguez,  known  as  Jo.sepli 
Salvador,  who  had  been  president  of  the  I'orluguese 
Jewish  congregation  in  London.  When  about  two 
years  of  age  young  Salvador  lost  his  father.  He 
inherited  immense  wealth,  which  was  subsei|uently 
increased  by  the  dowry  he  received  on  bis  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Joseph 
Salvador.  He  had  been  educated  suitably  to  his 
station  in  life,  and  had  also  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  extensive  travel.  The  wealth  of  the  Salvailor 
family  was,  however,  swept  away  by  great  lossi'S 
sustained  in  connection  with  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon, and  more  particularly  by  the  failure  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company. 
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As  u  result  of  these  niisfoitunes  Salvador  eiiii- 
grateil  to  South  Carolina  iu  Ainerita  about  the  eud 
of  Ihe  year  1773,  leaving  his  wife  and  four  children 
in  England.  Desjiite  his  heavy  losses,  he  seems  to 
have  brought  some  wealth  with  him;  for  in  177-1, 
williin  a  year  of  his  arrival,  he  purchased  consider- 
able lands  in  Ihe  colony. 

The  dilVerences  between  England  and  the  colonies 

Were  Ihen  a]i|iroa(hing  a  crisis,  and  Salvador  at  once 

enleied  heart  and  soul  into  the  Amer- 

During-  the  lean  cause,  soon  becoming  the  intimate 

Revolu-      friend  in  the  South  of  the  leaders  of  the 

tionary  lievolution.  jiarticularly  of  Pinckney, 
War.  Kutledge,     Drayton,     Laurens,    and 

Hammond. 

Salvador  was  elected  a  mendier  of  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  South  Carolina,  which  met  at 
Charleston  Jan.  11.  177o.  and  he  served  therein  for 
the  Ninety-si.\th  District.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  that  distinguished  body,  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance  also  in  connectiim  with  the  efforts  made  by 
the  jiatriots  to  induce  the  Tories  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Salvador  was  likewise  a  member  of  the 
second  Provincial  Congress,  held  in  Charleston  in 
Nov.,  1775,  serving  on  several  important  committees. 
The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  acted  in  a 
similar  capacity  in  the  General  As.sembly  of  South 
Carolina;  and  as  a  member  of  the  latter  body  his 
name  is  frequently  as.soeiated  with  those  of  Jliddle- 
ton,  De  Saussnre,  Horry,  and  Kaply. 

Early  in  1776  the  British  had  induced  the  Indians 
to  attack  the  South  Carolina  frontier  to  create  a  di- 
version in  favor  of  British  operations  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  July  1,  1776,  the  Indians  began  a 
general  massacre.  Salvador  mounted  his  horse  and 
galloped  to  Major  AVilliamson,  tweuty-eiglit  miles 
away,  and  gavetheidarm.  Accompanying  William- 
son on  his  expedition  against  the  Indians,  Salvador 
took  part  in  the  engagements  which 
His  Death,  followed.  In  this  expedition  lie  lost 
his  life.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  1, 
1770,  tlie  Tories  and  Indians  opened  fire  near  Es- 
sencka  and  Salvador  was  shot.  Palling  among  the 
bushes,  he  was  discovered  by  the  Indians  and  scalped. 

The   correspondence  of  the  leading  men  of  the 

South  shows  their  intimate  relations  with  Salvador. 

BiBi.io<:u.\rnv:  I.,t^on  Hiiinier.  Frajjris  .Sn^rattor,  a  Pfonti- 
]ii;nt  Pittriiit  of  titc  lieciiUUiniutru  War;  idem,  in  Puhl.  Am. 
Jtw.  Hist.  Sue  i.\.;  Jdlm  Dravlnn.  M'uinirs  i>f  tiie  Aniiri. 

COM  liieiihitif,,!.  ii.  ;ho  :)41,  ;i4(i  Mx. ;»!.  ;i6;;  ;i«:>,  :«(i,:«ii),  tii:!, 

Charlesloii,  IsuM  ;  JiiMiHs  IMci-iiitt",  Sl.iichr.K  itf  A  iKjhi-Jiiri.-ili 
Hixliiry.  i)p.  ii:i,  llii,  117.  Iiil  lU:.'.  10:1,  UiT,  Lunddn.  IST.J;  PetiT 
Force,  Aiiuritiin  .lr()iiv's.  ttli  si-ries,  i,  1110.  1114;  iv.  27, 
39,  m;  v.  .5i>4  i'I  jxi.wiiii ;  .jtli  scries,  i.  489.  749,  7.S11.  Wasliinir- 
ton.  ls:i7-4»;  Ji>lm.\.  ftiapiiiiin.  Hixtmii  t,f  l-:,lyrlirhl  Cdiiiitu. 
(P.  1.50.  Newberry,  S.  C,  1S97;  Ruljcrt  Wilson  Cilibcs,  Oicii- 
mrntoni  Historii  nf  tite  American  lifviltdinn.  17ti4 
177ii,  p.  SK;  177S-I7S2,  pp.  23.  24.  28,  29.  New  York.  1S.5.V 
l.s."i7:  William  Moultrie,  .l/cmoir.«of  tlie  Americaii  Rcvolu- 
tiiiii.  i.  16.  18,  44.  New  Yurk.  1802.  ' 

.\  L.  Hu. 

SALVADOR,  JOSEPH:  French  historian; 
born  at  ^iontpellier  Jan.  5,  1796;  died  March  17. 
!y73.  at  Versailles;  buried,  at  his  own  request,  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  of  Lc  Vigan,  near  Mont- 
pellier,  in  his  brother's  family  vault,  the  labbi  of 
NSmes  ofHeiatiug.  Salvador's  paternal  ancestors, 
who,  according  to  family  traditions,  were  descend 
ants  of  the  Maccabees,  the  saviors  of  Israel — the 
name    "Salvador"    meaning    "savior" — emigrated 


from  Africa  to  Spain  in  the  ninth  century,  and  fled 
from  the  latter  country,  to  escape  the  Inquisition, 
in  the  lifteenth  century,  hnding  a  refuge  in  Prance. 

Salvador  received  a  Jewish  education  and  subse- 
quently graduated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town  as  doctor  of  medicine  (1816),  his  tliesis  being 
"The  Ap])licatiou  of  Physiology  to  Pathology." 
He,  however,  abandoned  the  medical  career,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature,  for  which  pur- 
po.se  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life.  Being  posses.sed  of  great  wealth, 
he  refused  several  public  ollices  which  were  offered 
to  him,  preferring  to  preserve  his  independence. 

His  mother  (nee  Elizabeth  Vincens)  was  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  his  brother  Benjamin  married  a  Huguenot ; 
while  his  sister  Sophie  was  married  to  a  Jewish  law- 
3'er.  He  himself  remained  throughout  his  life  a 
stanch  Jew,  and  was  the  undisputed  bead  of  this 
niulti -confessional  family. 

Salvador  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"  La  Loi  de  Moise,  on  Systeme  Keligieu.x  et  Politique 
lies  Hebreu.x  "  (Paris,  1822);  "  Hisloire  des  Institu- 
tions de  Mo'ise  ct  du  Peuple  Ilebreu "  {ib.  1878); 
"Jesus-Christ  et  Sa  Doctrine,"  a  history  of  the 
founding  and  organization  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
progress  dining  the  first  century  {ib.  1838);  "His- 
toire  de  la  Domination  Romaine  en  Judee  et  de  la 
Ruine  de  Jerusalem"  (ib.  1846;  translated  into 
German  by  Ludwig  Eichler,  2  vols.,  Bremen,  1847); 
"Paris,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  on  la  (Question  lieligieuse 
au  XlXenie  Sieclc  "  (Paris,  18o9;  2d  ed.  prepared  by 
the  author  iu  the  winter  of  1872,  and  published  by 
his  nephew  Col.  Gabriel  Salvador  in  1880). 

In  the  first  of  these  works  Salvailor  attempted, 
through  a  minute  analysis  of  its  inherent  spirit,  to 
find  a  rational  basis  for  the  Mosaic  legislation.  In- 
fluenced by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  tried  to  show  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ancient  legislation  was  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
priest,  and  to  place  that  of  the  king  on  constitutional 
grounds.  In  this  manner  his  work  tcmched  on  some 
of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the  time,  and  was 
welcomed  and  denounced  by  the  constitutionalists 
and  clericals  res|)ectively  during  the  controversies 
which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  weakness 
of  the  book  consists  in  its  want  of  historic  concep- 
tion and  its  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  vari- 
ous sources. 

The  work  on  Jesus  had  the  merit  at  least  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject,  for  the  first  time  iu  Prance,  in 
a  purely  historic  sjiirit,  and  Reuan  recognizes  its 
merits.  This  book  also  arou.scd  considerable  discus- 
sion and  opposition,  some  of  the  clericals  demanding 
its  suppression,  while  tlie  liberals  welcomed  it  as  a 
contribution  to  free  thought. 

In  his  work  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  Salvador 
deals  with  bis  subject  from  the  jioint  of  view  of 
universal  history,  and  regards  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  spread  among 
the  peoples  of  what  he  would  call  the  Christian 
form  of  Judaism. 

In  his  posthumous  work  Salvador  indulges  in 
somewhat  wild  prognosticaticns  of  the  future  of  re- 
ligious thought  and  its  relations  to  Jerusalem.  Tiiis 
biul  not  so  much  influence  on  the  movement  of  his 
time  as  bad  his  earlier  works,  which  were  regarded 
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as  important  contributions  in  the  struggle  a."-ainst 
clericalisui.  Salvador  was  for  a  cousidt-rable  time 
as  important  a  figure  in  tlie  liberal  camp  of  theology 
us  Lcmeunais  on  the  opposite  side.  He  -vvas  tor 
nearly  thirty  years  the  intellectual  representative  of 
French  Judaism,  though  he  was  not  formally  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  great  institutions  of  French 
Jewry.  He  was  on  terms  of  frieudshij)  with  the 
best-known  Frenchmen  of  his  day,  and  fragments 
of  his  correspondence  with  Guizot,  S.  de  Sacy,  and 
Moutalembert  have  been  preserved.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  his  enthusiasm  for  Jewish  matters  was 
brought  about  by  the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  Ger- 
many and  the  "Ilep!  Hep!"  riots  of  1819. 

Bibliography:  Adolpbe  Franck.  Pliihmiiihir  i-t  nrUiiiun 
181)7:  AiTli.  Isr.  lS7:i  pp.  •Ms~->r,.i :  H.  S.  M.incis.  Isiiutii,^  ,,f 
the  Xiiirtceiilh  Cciiluiii.  pp.  '.Kl  :13H.  I'hilailclpliiii.  IS'^ii ;  (id- 
briel  Salvador.  Joseph  Sfilcinlnr:  .Sn  I'/f  /(  .sv.s  fi  i/i./ucs-, 
Paris,  ls,sj;  yotictau  Lniinisx,  IUiial}i\  1!KI4;  .lames 
Darniesteter,  Juaepli  Salviuin;  m  Aniiuaiie  de  la  .•imiete 
(/(.'s  EttuU:^  Juivc:^^  1.  5-73. 

s. 

SALVADOR,  JOSEPH  (known  also  as  Jo- 
seph Jeshurun  Rodrigues) :  English  [ihilauthro- 
pist;  flourished  about  1753.  He  came  of  a  distin. 
guished  family  that  emigrated  from  Holland  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  bringing  with  it  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  which  it  invested  in  com- 
merce. Salvador,  who  held  rank  as  one  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  among  the  Jews,  was  a  partner  in 
the  tirm  of  Francis  tt  Joseph  Salvador,  which,  after 
the  death  of  Sampson  Gideon,  negotiated  loans  tor  the 
British  government.  The  magnitude  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  world  of  finance  and  commerce  was  such 
that  lie  was  elected  to  the  directorate  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  being  the  first  Jew  thus 
honored. 

S;dvador  took  a  leading  part  in  the  alTairs  of  his 
synagogue,  and  was  president  of  the  congregation 
and  one  of  the  most  ellicient  members  of  the  original 
committee  of  Portuguese  deputies  in  1701.  He 
built  a  handsome  house  inWIiitc  Hart  court.  Bishop 
street,  and  had  also  a  country  residence  at  Tooting. 
In  his  latter  days,  however,  his  fortunes  declined. 
Being  the  holder  of  much  property  in  Lisbon,  he 
lost  heavily  in  con.sequenceof  the  earthquake  in  that 
city;  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  which  affected  so  many  of  the  rich 
Portuguese  Jews  of  England  and  Holland,  completed 
his  downfall. 

Bibliography  :  Picciotto.  Slic'ches  of  A  iiuli'-Jewish  llintory, 
S.V.:  J'i<i(;i(;  Israel.  June,  1899. 

.1.  G.   L. 

SALVATION  :  The  usual  rendering  in  the  Eng- 
lisli    versions   for   the   Hebrew    words  J)C".  n]})C'\ 
nym-n.  derivatives  of  the   stem  yc".  ^vlli(■h  in  the 
verb  occurs  only  in  the  "nifal"  and  "hifil"  forms. 
Other  Hebrew  terms  translated  by  the  correspond- 
ing forms  of  the  English  "save"  and  its  synonyms 
are:  (1)  riTI.     This  word,  meaning  in  the  ''kal  "  "to 
live,"  ac<iuires  in  the  "  pi'el  "  and  "  hifil  "  the  signifi- 
cation "to  keep  alive,"  "to  save  alive" 
Ety-         (Gen.  xii.  13,  .\i.\.  19,   xlv.  7;  E.\.  i. 
mological    IT,  IS:   Num.  x.\ii.  33;  I  Sam.  xxvii. 
Meanings.    11).    Ezekiel  employs  it  to  express  the 
condition  of  the  repentant  sinner  who, 
having  escaped   the   penally  of   sin   (death),   con- 
tinues   safe  iu  life.     (2)   i!<sn  =  "to    deliver"   (II 


Sam.  xix.  9 ;  A.  V.  "  save  ").  (3;  t:i>D.  in  the  "  pi'el " 
(I  Sam.  xix.  11;  II  Sam.  xix.  5;  Job  xx.  30).  (4) 
nDtJ'="to  keep,"  "to  spare"  (Job  ii.  6).  (->)  {jkj 
=  "to redeem  "  (see  Go'ei.).  (6)  ms  =  "  to  release." 
The  underlying  idea  of  all  these  words,  save  tlie 
last  two,  is  lielp  extended  and  made  effective  in 
times  of  need  and  danger,  and  protection  from  evil. 
"Padah"  means  "to  free  by  paying  ransom." 
"Ga'al"  denotes  the  assumption  of  an  obligation 
incumbent  originally  on  another  or  in  favor  of  an- 
other. "  Yasha'  "  primitively  means  "  to  be  or  make 
wide."  Evil  and  danger  are  always  regarded  us 
narrowing  conditions  or  effects.  From  the  "nar- 
row "  place  the  sufferer  cries  out.  When  help  has 
come  he  is  in  a  "  wide  "  place  (Ps.  cxviii.  .5).  In  bat- 
tle enemies  beset,  surround,  hem  in  (ih.  verses  10, 
11).  Success  in  theeombat  relievesand  renujves  the 
pressure.  Hence  "yasha' "and  its  derivatives  ex- 
press" victory."  Tills  is  the  import  of  the  Hebrew 
in  such  passages  as  Judges  xv.  12;  I  Sam.  ii.  1,  xiv. 
4.");  II  Sam.  xxii.  51;  and  Isa.  xlix,  8.  Combined 
with  "rinnah,"the  word  "ycshu'ah"  signifies  the 
jubilant  cry  of  the  victors  (Ps.  cxviii.  15).  The  pas- 
sionate appeal  "Ilosliiah-nna "  (/A.  verse  25;  = 
"Hosanua")  ought  to  be  rendered  "Give  victory," 
a  translation  all  the  moie  assured  by  the  certainty 
that  the  psalm  is  Maccabean.  He  who  leads  to  vic- 
tory in  battle,  therefore,  is  the  "moshia'"  =:  "sa- 
vior"(f.r/.,  Othniel,  in  Judgesiii.  9;  Ehud,  ib.  iii.  15; 
Gideon,  ib.  vi.  yij,  37;  and  the  verb  in  Judges  vii.  3; 
I  Sam.  XXV.  26;  P.s.  xliv.  4;  Job  xxvi.  2).  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  concept,  God  Himself  is  the 
leader  iu  battle  ("  Ish  Milhamah  " ;  Ex.  x  v.  3).  This 
throws  light  on  the  original  bearing  of  the  tcnns 
"  savior ''  and  "  salvation  "  w  hen  applied  to  the  Deity 
(comp.  Isa.  XXV.  9,  xlv.  20).  Language  has  ])rc- 
served  this  notion  in  the  epithet  "  Elolie  yish'cuu," 
which,  idiomatically  construed,  means  "our  victori- 
ous God  "  (I  Chron.  x  vi.  35 ;  Ps.  Ixxix.  9 ;  "  thy  victo- 
rious God,"  Isa.  xvii.  10;  comp.  the  similar  construc- 
tion "magen  yish'aka  "  =  "thy  victorious  shield," 
H  Sam.  xxii.  36;  in  the  first  three  passiiges  the  A.  V. 
has  "God  of  our  stdvation"  or  "God  of  thy  salva- 
tion ").  Perhaps  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  army  was 
greeted  with  the  salutation  "  Hoshiah  "  =  "  Hos;in- 
na."  corresponiling   to  rtTT  Db^vb  H^On  (II  Kings 

X.  19;  Xeh.  ii.  3).     This  would  appear 
Hosanna.     from   II  Kings  vi.  36.  the  woman's 

apostrophe  carrying  with  it  all  the 
greater  irony  if  it  repeated  the  usual  greeting  of  re- 
spect, and  the  king's  answer  being,  like  that  of 
Naomi  (Ruth  i.  30,  21),  a  clever  turn  of  the  terminol- 
ogy of  the  address.  This  would  exi>lain  also  llie 
greeting  extended  to  Jesus  (see  Hosann.\)  and  the 
Messianic  construction  of  the  psalm.  He  was  hailed 
thereby  as  "the  king." 

From  this  idea  of  "victory,"  those  of  help  in 
trouble  and  rescue  from  evil  are  logical  deriva- 
tives; but  it  is  ilot  impossible  that  even  in  this  sec- 
ondary usage  of  the  term  "  salvation  "  the  i>rimary  no- 
tion of  a  successful  combat  is  operative.  Evils  are 
caused  by  demons:  victory  over  them  results  in  es- 
cape, a  grateful  help.  Thus  man  is  saved  from 
trouble  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7,  Hebr. :  I«i.  xxxiii.  2;  Jer. 
xiv.  S,  XXX.  7).  from  enemies  (I  Sam.  iv.  8,  vii.  8). 
from  violence  ("lion."  Ps.  xxii.  '22;  "men  of  blood," 
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ib.  lix.  3.  Ilobr.).  from  reproach  (/*.  Ivii.  4  [A.  V.  3]), 
from  tk'alh  (ih.  vi.  5,  0).  from  a  great  calamity 
(Jer.  XXX.  7),  from  sin,  by  paying  tlio  ransom  ("yif- 
deli " ;  Ps.  cxxx.  8),  and  from  unclcanuess  (Ezek. 
xxxvi.  39). 

Tlie  great  catastrophe  in  Israel's  history  was  the 
Exile.     The  prophetic  doctrine  concerning  the  rem- 
nant and  the  restoration  readily  transformeil  expres- 
sions for  "  victory  "  and  "  help  "  into  technical  terms. 
"Salvation"  now  coimoted  tiie  survival  (=  victory) 
of  the  remnant,  the  return  of  the  "  saved  "  from  exile ; 
and  God,  in  this  new  sense  of  the  pre- 
Post-         server  of  the  remnant  and  the  restorer 
Exilic        of  the  new  Israel,  was  recognized  and 
Views.       proclaimed  as  the  "savior"  (Isa.  xliii. 
1 1 ;  xlv.  I.'),  21 ;  Zeeh.  viii.  T).    The  pre- 
diction of  Ilosea  (xiii.  4)  was  ilhisl rated  in  the  events 
that  had  come  to  pass,  as  was  llie  assurance  given 
hy  another  prophet  {.ler.  xxx.  10.  11).     In  the  hap- 
pem'ngs  of  the  day  Israel  had  learned  that  the  Holy 
of  Israel  was  the  savior  (Isa.  xliii.  3,  xlix.  20,  Ix.  10). 
Babylon  had  none  to  save  her  {ih.  xlvii.  \ri). 

In  the  Psalms  "salvation,"  by  a  similar  train  of 
thought,  expresses  the  triumph  of  the  "poor "and 
of  the  "mceU  "  (Ps.  xii.  6).  God  is  the  "rock  of  sal- 
vation"; contrary  to  tickle  man,  lie  will  not  de- 
ceive (ib.  Ixii.  3,  7,  Hebr.).  By  Gods  salvation  the 
poor  arc  lifted  up  (ib.  Ixix.  80).  This  salvation  will 
be  proclaimed  from  day  to  day  (ih.  xcvi,  2;  comp. 
xcviii.  2).  God  isa  stronghold  of  .salvation  for  His 
anointed  (ih.  xxviii.  8).  Under  the  scepter  of  the 
"anointed  king"  or  Messtaii  this  salvation  (restora- 
tion), with  all  it  implies  of  happiness,  joj-,  security, 
splendor  of  Israel,  and  iniiversal  peace,  would  be 
realized.  With  God's  judgment  (wliich  also  is 
God's  victory  IplV),  for  a  trial  is  always  a  combat) 
God's  salvation  approaches;  and  linally  salvation  is 
established  in  Zion  for  Israel,  God's  splendor  (Isa. 
xlvi.  13).  In  this  sense,  then,  the  Jlessiah  is  a  sa- 
vior; his  kingdom,  one  of  salvation. 

"Salvation"  and  "redemption"  ("ge'ulah"),  as 
applied  in  the  Messianic  conception,  are  identical. 
As  God  is  the  "Moshia',"  so  He  is 
Relation  to  also  the  "Go'el"  (Isa.  .\liv.  23,  xlviii. 
Messiah.  20,  lii.  9,  Ixiii.  9;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2).  This 
savior  or  redeemer  is  Ynwn  (Isa.  xliv. 
24,  xlvii.  4,  xlviii.  17,  Ixiii.  IG;  Deutcro-Lsaiah  ]ire- 
feis  the  latter  term).  The  remnant  are  the  "  ge'iilim, " 
redeemed  of  Yiiwii  (Isa.  Ixii,  12;  Ps.  cvii.  2).  The 
primary  idea  iniderlying  the  term  "ga'al,"  like  that 
basic  to  "padah,"  the  derivatives  of  which  are  also 
employed  to  designate  those  that  are  saved  for  and 
in  this  Messianic  kingdom  (Isa.  li.  11;  Zech.  x.  8; 
Ps.  XXV.  22;  cxxx.  7,  8;  comp.  Isa.  i.  27).  is  related 
to  that  of  "yaslia'  "  only  in  so  far  as  l>oth  connote  an 
act  that  residts  in  freedom  or  ease  to  its  beneficiary. 
The  slave,  for  instance,  might  be  redeemed  from 
bondage  as  was  Israel  (I)eut.  xiii.  G,  xxi.  8:  II  Sam. 
vii.  23;  Neh.  i.  10;  Mic.  vi.  4).  The  Exile  was  a 
period  of  captivity.  By  bringing  home  the  dis- 
persed, God  was  their  redeemer;  and  incon.setiueuce 
Israel  was  saved.  In  ancient  Isr.ael  the  go'el  was 
one  iiiion  whom  had  fallen  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
honors  due  to  a  deceased  kinsman  ;  for  with  no  son 
born  to  him  a  man  was  deprived  of  the  filial  tribute, 
and  his  name  was  in  danger  of  obliteration;   there- 


fore it  was  the  duty  of  the  go'el,  the  next  of  kin,  to 
raise  up  his  name  (see  LKVin.vTii  M.Mini.voKl. 

In  case  of  murder  the  go'el  was  the  Avenheu  of 
Bl.ooD.  Thus  even  in  these  primitive  conceptions  the 
go'el  may  be  said  to  liave  been  a  redeemer,  saving 
men  from  extinction  of  name;  akso  saving  spirits 
from  restlessly  wandering  about  because  deprived 
of  funereal  honors,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  mnrdere<l, 
liecause  the  wrong  remained  unrequited  ("blood  for 
blood").  In  no  other  sense  than  "avenger"  may 
"go'el"  be  vinderstood  in  Job  xix.  2.5  (A.  V.  "re- 
deemer ").  This  passage  is  construed  by  many  the- 
ologians as  proof  of  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  a.s 
indicating  a  presentiment  of  Paulinian  soteriology. 
The  context,  even  with  the  corrupt  .Masoretic  text 
uneniendatetl,  refutes  this  inler]5retation.  The 
speaker  is  merely  uttering  his  unshaken  belief  that 
the  wrongs  done  him  will  lind  their  avenger.  Emen- 
dated the  passage  would  rcail,  "1  know  my  avenger 
is  even  now  alive,  and  later  will  avenge  ["yikom  "] 
upon  [for]  my  dust."  In  the  next  verse  "  mi-bcsari  " 
(A.  V.  "  from  my  Hesh ")  is  rightly  understood  as 
"  away  from  [outside]  my  family."  the  thought  being 
that  even  if  the  members  of  his  family  ("Hesh"; 
designaled  also  as  "skin")  prove  derelict  to  their 
duty,  he  has  seen  one,  and  not  a  stranger,  that  will 
assume  the  obligation. 

The  Jewish  Messianic  doctrine  of  .salvation  does 
not  center  in  personal  immortality,  nor  in  the  the- 
ologized application  of  the  solidarity  of  the  clan. 
The  Jewish  savior  was  not  a  go'el  in  the  sense  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  blood-guiltiness  of  sin  in- 
curred by  another.  Moreover,  the  avenger  reiiuiled 
murder  by  killing  another  and  not  hiiuself:  he  did 
not  die  for  others,  but  he  caused  death  in  behalf  of 
others.  The  go'el  never  was  the  vicarious  victim. 
It  was  he  who  demanded  blood,  but  never  gave 
his  own  as  a  ransom.  In  this  theology  of  salvation 
"go'el"  is  mistaken  for  "  kofer  "  (see  Atonkmknt). 
For  the  later  development  of  the  eschatological  im- 
plications of  salvation  see  Escii.\Toi,OGy. 

.1.  E.  G.  II. 

SALZBUKG  :  Austrian  duchy  (formerly  a  Ger- 
man archbish(j|iric),  and  its  capital  of  the  saine  name. 
Jews,  among  them  a  physician,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Salzburg  records  as  e.nrly  as  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  eleventh  century  there  were  in  the  archbishopric 
two  settlements  called  "Judeudorf"  (" Judindorf " 
and  "  Villa  Judeoium  ").  There  i  i.^vidence  that  from 
the  thirteenth  century  Jews  resided  at  Salzburg, 
Ilallein,  Pettau,  Friesach.  and  Jliihldorf.  In  Salz- 
btirg  and  Pettau,  as  in  Ilallein  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  special  streets  were  assigned  to  tlie  Jews, 
who  had  their  own  schools  and  synagogues.  The 
archbishops,  to  whom  the  Jews  were  subject, 
granted  lliem  in  return  for  a  large  annual  payment 
(Letter  of  Grace  of  Archbishop  Ottolf  von  Weis- 
seneck.  dated  June  2.5,  1346)  the  right  of  residence, 
of  protection,  of  unrestricted  conunerce,  and  of  emi- 
grating freely  from  one  part  of  the  archbishopric 
to  another.  A  municipal  law  of  Pettau  of  the  year 
1376  mentions  a  Jewish  magistrate.  The  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  especially  the  measures  of  the 
twentj'-second  Salzburg  provincial  council,  held 
at  Vienna  in  1267,  contained  numerous  ojipi'essive 
regulations  concerning  the  Jews.    In  1418  the  council 
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passed  an  order  tliat  Jewish  men  should  wear  on  the 
streets  horn-shaped  hats  (•'  pileuin  cornutuni  "),  and 
that  Jewish  women  shoukl  have  little  ringing  bells 
(•'  nolam  sonantem  ")  fastened  to  theirelothes.  Other 
severe  ordinances  were  imblishcd  by  the  thirty-ninth 
provincial  council,  held  at  Miihlildrf  in  1490.  But 
in  spite  of  these  restrictions  the  situation  of  the  Jews 
in  the  archbishopric  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  was  comparatively  favorable,  be- 
cause the  secular  goveriunent  was  mild.  As  in- 
stances of  temperate  legislation  may  be  cited  the 
regulations  of  the  archbishop  Frederick  III.  in  1328, 
and  the  municipal  laws  of  Jliihhlorf,  Salzburg 
(1SG8),  and  Pettan  (13;6).  Where  the  Jews  were 
numerous  they  engaged  in  commerce  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  possessed  houses  and  estates. 

The  appearance  of  the  Black  Death  in  1349  and 
the  accusation  of  poisoning  the  wells  brought  per- 
secution upon  the  Jews  of  Salzburg.  About  13,0(10 
of  them,  it  is  said,  lost  their  lives  in  Salzburg  and 
Bavaria.  On  July  10,  1404,  a  great  number  of  Jews 
of  Salzburg  and  Hallein  were  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Winkl  on  the  charge  of  having  desecrateil  the  host. 

Emperor  Frederick  III.  fora  long  time  granted  his 
Jewish  subjects  protection  and  various  privileges. 
He  issued  a  decree  of  protection  in  1478,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  against  Simon  cf 
Tkext,  feeling  ran  high  against  the  Salzburg  Jews. 
In  spite  of  this  decree,  in  order  to  make  sport  of  ihe 
Jews,  in  1487  a  wooden  image  of  a  pig  nourishing 
Jewish  children  was  erected  at  the  city's  expense 
on  the  tower  of  the  Salzburg  city  hall.  Thirty- 
three  3'ears  later  it  was  given  a  more  enduring  form 
in  marble;  and  this  monument  of  medieval  intoler- 
ance was  not  removed  until  1785.  The  severest 
hardship  endured  by  the  Jews  of  the  archbishopric 
occurred  in  1498,  when  the  stern  and  unscrupulous 
Archbi.5liop  Leonard  von  Keutschach  ordered  their 
total  expulsion  under  cruel  circumstances. 

From  that  time  until  the  uineteeuth  century  only 
traveling  Jewish  merchants  were  allowed  to  enter 
Salzburg.  The  last  archbishop  who  had  sovereign 
power,  Francis  de  Paula,  Prince  of  Colloredo-Mauus- 
feld  (1772-1803),  issued  decrees  favorable  to  such 
itinerant  Jews;  but  in  1795  these  were  partially  sus- 
pended. Gradually  Jews  again  settled  in  Salz- 
burg; and  in  1813  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  whom 
th(^  duchy  had  belonged  since  1805,  granted  almost 
all  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  them.  Afterward 
the  Austrian  government,  which  regained  possession 
of  Salzburg  in  1816,  revoked  some  of  the  privi- 
leges; but  in  1867  it  granted  the  Jews  full  citizen- 
ship. 

The  largest  Jewish  community  of  the  duchy  is 
that  of  the  capital,  Salzburg,  where  there  is  a  new 
synagogue  with  all  ritual  conveniences.  The  com- 
munity has  not,  however,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, but  belongs  to  the  community  of  Liuz  in 
Upper  Austria. 

BiBi.IOGR.^pnv:  .\ronius.  Rcfiextni.  pp.  Ii9.  80,  3flO.  .149.  72.1; 
SalfeM,  Mart!irnt";iiuni.  ni.  L'4!l.  ais. 277. L'W ;  Kohut.  (.'('.vc/i. 
acr  Dnit-^vhcn  Jtukii.  pp.  137,  KM,  -Mi  a,.,  .7.).) :  W  orthel- 
nier,  Jiuhii  in  Oeslcinirli.  pp.  ^  ''  «''l-;  <•■  ]^°}/- fi'J'' 
Gesch.derJxilcn  in  Sidzlmni.  /'.o.;.  m  .Wnimlxsc/inft,  lt..b. 
pp.  284-2S.-):  Wnrtiimei-,  in  Sfiwnii<-iihisclie  Acitv-hrift. 
1827  Tiii  149;  Stern,  in  (ieiL'iM's  /.,  ilmlirift  fUr  riic  Gcsch. 
der  Jmlen  in  beutscld>ina.  ii.  141-U2. 

A.  Ta. 


SAMA  B.  RABBA:  Babylonian  ainora;  last 
head  of  the  Pumbediia  Academy.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Kal.iumai  II.,  and  olliciated  for 
about  twenty  years  (450-470).  He  wa.s  a  contem- 
porary of  Mar  b.  Aslii  and  of  Habba  Tusfa'ah. 
Tradition  relates  that,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers 
of  the  two  school  leaders  JIar  b.  Aslii  and  Sama  b. 
Uabba,  Yezdegerd  II.  was  devoured  in  iiis  bed  by  a 
dragon  with  the  rcsidt  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  ceased.  Sama  is  mentioned  three  times  in  the 
Talmud  (B.  M.  42b;  Zeb.  ICa:  Hul.  47b).  Nothing- 
else  is  known  concerning  him. 

Bini.iOGRAPnv:  Ldter  of  Sherlra  (iaon.  In  NeulmiiiT.  il.J.C. 
i.  M  ;  Heilprin,  Saler  ha-Diirot,  ii.  96;  (,ratz,  (IimIi.  iv.  ;jrj. 

«•■  Ii-  J.   Z.    L. 

SAMA  B.  RAKTA  :  Babylonian  amora  of  the 
sixth  general  ion.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Iliibina 
I.,  with  whom  he  disputed  concerning  a  halakah 
(Kid.  9a),  and  to  whom  he  communicated  a  s;iying 
of  Kab  Awia  (B.  M.  10b,  the  correct  reading  in  i{ab- 
binowitz).  He  is  probably  identical  with  Ihe  K. 
Sama  who  with  Rabina  sat  before  Ii.  Aslii  (Men. 
42a). 
BiBi.lOGRAPiiv :  Heilprin,  Seder  Ua-DnnA.  Ii.  297. 

«.  n.  J.  Z.   L. 

SAMAEL :  Prince  of  the  demons,  and  an  impor- 
tant tiguie  both  in  Talmudic  and  in  post-Talniuilic 
literature,  wheie  he  appears  as  accuser,  seducer, 
and  destroyer.  His  name  is  etymologized  as  jix-QD 
=  "the  venom  of  God,"  since  he  is  identical  wiih 
the  angel  of  death  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  iii.  6;  see  also 
Dr:.\Tii,  AxGEi,  oi'),  wlio  slays  men  with  a  drop  of 
poison  (Ab.  Zarah  20b:  Kohut,  "  Aiigelologie  uud 
Damonologie,"  |)p.  09.  71).  It  is  possible,  however. 
that  the  name  is  derived  fiom  that  of  the  Syrian  g(Ml 
Sheinal  (Bousset,  "Heli.gion,"  p.  242). 

Samael  is  the  "chief  of  Satans  "  (Dent.  I{.  xi.  9; 
Jelhnek,  "  B.  II."  i.  125),  qinte  in  the  sense  of  "the 
prince  of  the  devils"  mentioned  in  Matt,  ix.34;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  "  the  great  jirince  in  heaven  " 
(Pirke  K.  El.  xiii.,  beginning),  who  rules  over  angels 
and  powers  {ib. ;  Martyrdom  of  Isiiiah,  ii.  2).  As 
the  incarnation  of  evil  he  is  the  celestial  patron  of 
the  sinful  empire  of  Home,  with  which  Edom  and 
Esau  are  identitied  (Tan.  on  Gen.  .\xxii.  35;  Jelli- 
uek,  ;.c-.  vi.  31,  109,  etc.).  He  flies  through  the  air 
like  a  bird  (Targ.  to  .lob  xxviii.  7).  and.  while  the 
hayyot  and  ofannim  have  only  six  wings,  he  has 
twelve,  and  commands  a  whole  army  of  demons 
(Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.).  In  so  far  as  he  is  idem i lied  with 
the  serpent  ("J.  Q.  R."  vi.  12),  with  carnal  desire 
(Yezuu  iia-R.V),  and  with  the  angel  of  death,  all 
legends  associated  with  Satan  refer  eiiually  to  him. 
while  as  a  miscreant  he  is  compared  to  Belial  OVv3 
=  "  worthless  " ;  see  collection  of  material  in  Bous- 
set, "Antichrist,"  pp.  99-101). 

All  these  descriptions  of  Samael  show  that  he  was 
regarded  simply  as  the  principle  of  evil  that  brought 
upon  Israel  and  Judah  every  misfortune  that  befell 
them.  Even  at  the  creation  of  the  world  he  was 
Lucifer,  who  ever  sought  evil  and  who  began  his 
malignant  activity  with  Adam.  His  opponent  is 
Michael,  who  represents  the  beneficent  principle, 
and  who  frequently  comes  into  conflict  with  him 
(comp.  Jew.  Excyc.  viii.  536  et  Ken. :  Liirkiii.  "  Jli- 
chael,"  pp.  23f<«fg,). 
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The  evil  nature  of  Samael  may  be  illustrated  by 

a  number  of  cxamiiles.     lie  anil  liis  demonic  host  tie- 

seencle<l   from   lieaven   to   seduce  the 

Samael  in    lirst  human  pair  (Pirke  R.  El.  xiii.,  be- 

the  History  ginning;    Yalij.   Gen.  i.  25),  and   for 

of  I  his  pinjiose  he  planted  the  vine,  the 

Ddankind.  forbidden  tree  of  jiaradise  (Greek 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  iv.).  He  was 
himself  the  serpent,  whose  form  lie  merely  assumed 
(i/j.  ix.;  "J.  Q.  R."  vi.  328),  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  angels  who  married  the  daughters  of 
men  (Gen.  vi.  1-4),  thus  being  partially  responsible 
for  the  fall  of  Ihe  angels  (Enoch  vi.,  in  Kaulzseh, 
"  Apokryiihen."  ii.  238  et  scq.\  Lucken,  I.e.  p.  29). 
Ills  former  wife  was  Lilitii  (.TellineU,  I.e.  vi.  109). 
He  endeavored  to  jiersuade  Abraham  not  to  offer 
up  I.saae.  and,  failing  in  his  purpo.se,  he  caused  the 
death  of  Sarah  by  carrying  tlie  news  of  the  saeriHce 
to  her  (Gen.  R.  Ivi,  4 ;  Sanli.  H9a  ct  passim  ;  Pirke  R. 
El.  xxxii.).  lie  wrestled  with  Jacob  (Gen.  R.  Ixxvii. 
and  parallels),  and  also  took  part  in  the  affair  of 
Tamar  (Sotah  10b).  llebrought  accu.satious against 
the  Israelites  when  God  was  about  to  lead  them  out 
of  Egypt  (Ex.  R.  xxi.  7;  Bacher,  "  Ag.  Pal.  Amor." 
i.  25,  473).  and  was  j\djilant  at  the  death  of  Moses 
because  the  latter  had  brought  the  Torah  (Dcut.  R. 
xi.  9;  Jellinek.i.c.  i.  Viet  passim).  Entering  into  King 
Manasseli,  Samael  caused  the  martyrdom  of  the 
pro])het  Isaiah  (Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  i.,  in  Kautzsch, 
I.e.  ii.  134) ;  and  he  considered  himself  victorious  over 
Jlieliael  when  God  decided  that  the  ten  pious  schol- 
ars iluring  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  suffer  death 
(.lellinek,  I.e.  ii.  66,  iii.  87,  vi.  31).  On  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  liowever,  Israel  has  no  fear  of  him  (Lev. 
R.  xxi.  4). 

In  the  (luotations  from  the  Slavonic  Book  of 
Enocli  (vi.)  Samael  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  the 
demons  and  a  magician.  He  is,  there- 
in fore,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  cab- 
the  Cabala,  alistic  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
from  which  Eisenmenger  compiled  a 
rich  collection  of  passages  ("  Eutdecktes  Judenthum, " 
i.  826  et  scq.),  to  which  must  be  added  those  in 
Schwab's  "  Vocabulaire  de  I'Angelologie"  (p.  199). 
As  lord  of  the  demons,  Samael  is  regarded  as  a 
magic  being,  and  must  be  considered  in  the  preiiara- 
tion  of  amulets,  although  there  is  no  agreement  as 
to  his  power  and  activity.  He  presides  over  the 
second  "tekufah"  (solstice)  and  the  west  wind  of 
the  fourth  tekufah,  as  well  as  the  third  day  of  the 
week  ("  Sefer  Raziel,"  Ca,  40b,  41b  :  see  also  Schwab, 
I.e.).  In  Hebrew  anndets  Samael  is  represented  as 
the  angel  of  death  ("Revue  de  Numismatique," 
1892,  pp.  240.  251).  Eve  is  supposed  to  have  bo 
come  pregnant  by  him  (Targ.  Yer.  to  Gen.  iv.  1); 
and  the  cabalists  add  many  details  to  this  legend 
(Eisenmenger,  I.e.  i.  832  et  se'j.).  The  spot  in  the 
moon  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  filth 
of  Samael  (Menahem  of  Recanati,  p.  140,  e.  2). 

Bnn.ror.R.ipiiv  :  Eispntiu-nffcr,  EiitdeclJrx  Jiiilriitliiim.  i.  f<2C,- 
K)S:  nrwlKT, /((IS  rnnisreiKh  iildle.  ^[(^|i,■.  vml  .l/m/isc/n- 
lliilarliii  ill  '/(idiim/.  pp.  411  41,  Vicnnu.  lS."in;  Kiihilt,  ll  iii/i-- 
hihiijif  mill  Diiiniiiiiilniji,.  pp.  la-TJ.  I,flpsio,  K-iiii; :  Haiii- 
Imreer,  It.  n.  T.  1.  S1I7,  Ii.  liiiiil;  Hastiiifi.s,  Diil.  Bihk,  iv. 
407-412:  Scliwal),  Vniiiliulnin  ih-  r.l  iii/.'/o/iii/ic,  p.  199, 
Paris,  1897;  liimsset.  Iiir  Aiilieliiist.  (iiiitiiit'i'ii.  Isifi:  iilPin, 
liclUliim  lies  .fiuli  iilliHiiln  illl  Xrutrsliniiiiillirlii  II  Zrilnl- 
fcr.  pp.  243,  :C9,  niTjiii.  V.«U:  Liu-liHii.  .Miiliarl.  (;r,tiint'i'ii, 
mX).  Index  ;  WelnT,  Jfii/isc/it  ThoAnuic,  Inde.x,  'M  ed.,  Leip- 


sic,  1897:  Stave,  Veher  tleii  Eiufliisn  des  I*itr>iisi)uis  oiif 
(hts  .JiiiU  utiiuiiu  pp.  3:31)  ft  .scfy.,  HaarlciM,  isiis  ;  Mnrilz  Frit'd- 
liiiiiler.  Ihr  Aittiehrist  in  den  Voieliri.Ktiicltcn  Jfh/i.sc/icii 
QucUen,  IJOttiiiiren,  1901. 

E.  c.  L.  B. 

SAMAKA   (mDD   ^X  inj) :    Babylonian    river 

near  wliicli  ti'udilion  has  located  Ezi'a's  tomb. 
Many  legends  cluster  roiuid  this  saci-ed  spot;  and 
in  former  times  both  Jews  and  jNIohaniinedans  used 
to  make  pilgrimages  thither  for  prayer  and  to  pro- 
cure relics.  It  was  visited  in  the  twelfth  century 
(i'.  1175)  by  Pethahiah  of  Regensbui'g  and  Benjamin 
of  Tudela.  According  to  the  former,  "tliei'e  was  a 
synagogue  on  one  side  of  the  tomb  and  a  mosque 
on  tlie  other,  both  having  been  built  by  the  Isliniael- 
ites  because  of  their  great  love  for  Ezra  and,  through 
him,  for  the  Jews.  But  the  keys  to  these  places  of 
woiship  were  kept  b}'  the  Jews,  and  bj'  them  were 
appropriated  for  divers  charitable  purjjoses  of  their 
own  the  various  gifts  collected  there." 

The  best  account  of  the  manner  of  the  discovery 
of  the  tomb  is  given  by  Alllarizi,  who  visited  the 
Samara  district  about  ten  years  after  Pethahiah,  and 
who  identifies  it  with  Ahawa  (NiriN.  mentioned  by 
Ezra  (viii.  l.")).  According  to  him,  a  shepherd 
dreamed  that  in  that  neighborhood  was  the  resting- 
place  of  a  holj'  personage.  After  again  dreaming 
about  it  several  times  he  spoke  of  the  matter  to  his 
friends  and  neighbors;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  verac- 
ity of  his  statement  he  showed  them  th.-xt  he  could  see 
with  an  eye  which  formerly  had  been  blind.  t)n  dig- 
ging at  the  place  indicated  an  iron  coliin  was  found 
on  which  were  inscribed  some  unknown  charactei-s. 
These  were  interpreted  bj'  a  Jew  to  mean  "  Ezra  the 
priest's  grave."  So  they  carried  the  remains  across 
the  River  Samara,  and  placed  them  tliere;  and  since 
then  a  light  shines  over  them  every  night. 

The  ])opulatiou  of  the  Samara  district  increased 
consideiably  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  Al- 
Harizi  found  there  1,500  Jewish  families. 

BiBi,iOGR.\PHv:    Al-Harlzi,  Talihemmil,  eh.  xxxv.:  Monats- 
srhrifl,  1S6I),  pp.  SITi'f.scij.:  Hitter,  £rdfcMnde,  X.2B8;  Graetz, 
HM:  (Uebr.  transl.l,  iv.  819-320. 
.1.  J.    S.   R. 

SAMARCAND:  Town  in  Central  Asia;  cliief 
town  of  the  Zerafshan  district  of  the  Ru.ssian  domin- 
ions. According  to  tradition,  Saniareaud  was  built 
by  Emperor  Kaikaiisu  between  3000  and  4000  ii.c. 
It  was  known  as  Blaracanda  in  ancient  times,  was 
conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  329  B.C.,  and 
subsequently  came  imder  Chinese  rule.  In  675  c.  E. 
it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  1221  by  Genghis 
Khan.  In  1369  it  was  the  residence  of  Tamarlane; 
in  1499  it  passed  under  the  ride  of  the  Uzbegs;  in 
1784  under  that  of  the  Bokharian  dynasty  of  Man- 
gyt;  and  on  May  2,  1868,  it  was  annexed  to  Russia. 

Jews  were  excluded  from  Samarcand  when  it  was 
vinder  Mohammedan  rule,  for  the  city  was  then  re- 
garded as  .saei'ed  ;  but  witli  its  annexation  to  Rirssia, 
Samarcand  became  the  favored  refuge  of  the  Bo- 
kliaia  Jews. 

The  Jews  of  Samarcand  are  iilmost  all  Orthodox. 
Prominent  among  them  is  Rajdiael  jMoses  Kaleuda- 
rov,  who  built  the  Samarcand  synagogue  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1890  there  were  90  Jewish  pupils  in 
the  Russian  native  public  school,  in  a  total  of  77. 
The  entire  Jewish  population  in  that  year  was  2,51)0. 
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In  1897  there  were  two  rabbis  in  the  town,  one  for 
the  Seplmrdic  congregalioii,  and  one  fur  llie  Aslike- 
nazic  congregation.  The  language  commonly  used 
by  the  community  is  Tajiki,  akin  to  Persian.  Onlv 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  local  Jews  know  He- 
brew, which  was  formerly  taught  in  the  one  Tal- 
mud Toiah  existing  in  (he  town. 

In  181)7  Saniarcand  had  a  total  population  of 
54,900,  including  about  3,000  Jews.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  Samarcand  Jews  were  engaged  in  trade, 
chiefly  tliat  in  silk.  The  ])oorer  Jews,  of  whom  there 
were  not  many,  were  engaged  in  dyeing  silk,  or 
as  silversmiths,  bookbinders,  tailors,  or  carpenters. 
The  distilleries  formerly  owned  by  Jews  were  or- 
dered closed  by  the  Russian  government.  There 
were  among  them  no  blacksmiths,  copper-workers. 


that  the  correctness  of  tlie  foregoing  passage   is 
questionable.    The  real  etymology  of  the  name  may 

be  "  watch  mountain  "  (see  Stade  in  lii.'i 
The  Name.  ■^Zeitschrifi,"  v.  16.-)  ,1  ««y.).     lu  the 

earlier  cuneiform  inscriptions  .Samurja 
is  designated  under  the  name  of  "  liet  Humri" 
(=  "the  house  of  (Jinri  ");  but  in  those  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.  and  later  it  is  called  Samirin,  after  its 
Aramaic  name  (comp.  Hawlinsou,  "  HisloricMl  Evi- 
dences," p.  321). 

The  tojjography  of  Samaria  is  not  in<licateil  in  the 
IJible;  the  mountains  of  Samaria  an;  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  (.\nios  iii.  9;  Jer.  .x.xxi.  "i;  andelsewliere) 
and  "  the  (ield  of  Samaria  "  once  (Ob.  19).  Through 
recent  investigations  it  lias  become  known  that  the 
mountain  of  Samaria  is  one  situated  in  a  basin  sur- 


High  Street  in  Old  Samarcand.  with  Ghetto  to  Lej  i 

(From  a  ithotograph  by  E.  N.  Adier.) 


musicians,  or  agriculturists.  The  Jews  who  owned 
gardens  hired  Sarts  to  cultivate  them.  While  a  few 
of  the  wealthy  Jews  engaged  in  usury,  their  rates 
were  not  as  high  as  those  of  the  non-Jewish  usurers. 

niBLiocRAPnr:  /?n2.s-ii!;eMasi,  No.  9:  ./eic.  Chrmi.  Jan.  8, 
1S97;  Viinibery,  Tnwelx  in  Ventrii\  Anin.  I.onilun.  1S84:  (  iir- 
zon,  liuAiia  in  renlral  Aula,  London,  1S89;  V.  von  Schwurz, 
Ti(i-fcc.vf(iH,  Freiburg,  19U0. 
II.  li.  J-  C<.  L. 

SAMARIA  (Hebrew,  "Shomeron";  Aramaic, 
"Shanierayin,"  Kzra  iv.  10,  17):  City  of  Palestine; 
capital  of 'the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  was  built  by 
Omri,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
mountain  Shomeron  (Samaria) ;  he  had  bought  this 
mountain  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  Sheiner. 
after  whom  he  named  the  city  Shomeron  (1  Kings 
,xvi.  2:J-24).  Tlie  fact  that  the  mountain  was  called 
Shomeron  when  Omri  bought  it  leads  one  to  think 


rounded  by  hills,  six  miles  from  Shecliem,  and  al- 
most on  tlie  edge  of  the  maritime  plain.  Owing  to 
its  fertility,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Isa.  .x.xviii.  1. 
Omri  selected  it  as  the  site  of  his  residence:  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  cajntal  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes  for  a  space  of  two  centuries,  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Assyrian  king  (I  Kings  .xvi.  29  <7 
pamm:  II  Kings  i.  3,  iii.  1,  i'  /i.ix.«n»).  Isaiah 
called  Samaria  "the  head  of  Kphraim  "  (Isa.  vii.  9). 
and  Kzekiel  speaks  of  "Samaria  and  her  daughters" 
(Ezek.  xvi.  53).  That  the  city  was  strongly  forti- 
fied is  evident  from  the  fruitless  sieges  which  it  sus- 
tained (sec  below;  comp.  Joseplius,  "Ant."  viii.  14. 
§  1).  Ahab  built  there  a  lem|ile  for  Haal  with  an 
allar  for  the  cult  of  that  divinity  (I  Kings  xvi.  32); 
and  perhaps  the  ivory  jialace  {Hi.  xxii.  39)  was  also 
at  or  near  Samaria.  The  king's  palace  was  inde- 
pendently fortified  (II  Kings  xv.  25).  and  it  had  a 
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roof  cliainbcr  (il>.  i.  2).  The  city  gate  of  Samaria 
is  often  mentioned  (I  Kings  xxii.  10;  II  Kings  vil. 
1,  18.  20:  II  Cliion.  xviii.  9h  and  there  is  a  single 
reference  to  "  the  pool  of  Samaria  "  (I  Kings  xxii.  38). 
Still  during  the  lifetime  of  Oniri,  Samaria  was  re- 
quired b}'  the  father  of  Ben-hadad  to  lay  out  streets 
for  the  Syrians  (I  Kings  xx.  34);  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  Samaria  was  directly  besieged  by  the  Syrian 
king  or  whether  Oniri.  being  defeated  in  one  of  his 
battles,  was  obliged  to  make  concessions  in  Samaria 


/'-  • 


Jewess  o[  Samarcand. 

(From  a  photograi'h.) 

(sec  Omui).  Samaria  sueressfully  sustained  two 
sieges  by  the  Syrians  imder  Ben-hadiid,  the  first  of 
which  was  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (901  u.c. ;  I  Kings 
XX.  1  et  Ml/.),  and  the  second,  nine  years  later,  in  the 
time  of  Joram,  Ahab's  son  (II  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  7). 
In  the  first  siege  Samaria  was  afflicted  liy  a  famine 
caused  by  drought  (I  Kings  xviii.  2),  but  more  ter- 
rible was  the  famine  caused  by  the  second  siege, 
when  women  ate  their  children  anil  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver  (II  Kings  vi.  2.5 
et  seq.).  The  miraculous  rout  of  the  Syrian  army 
caused  an  extraordinary  cheapness  of  provisions  in 
Siimaria  (ib.  vii.  16). 

Oilier  notable  events  took  place  in  Samaria:    it 
was  there  tliat  Ahab  met  .Tchi>shapliat,  lioth  of  whom 

sat  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  to  hear 
Under  the  prophecy  of  Micaiah  (I  Kings 
Ahab.        xxii.  10:  II  Cliron.  xviii.  2.  9).     The 

seventy  sons  of  Ahab  were  brought 
up  in  Samaria,  and  were  slain  there  by  conuuand 
of  Jehu,  who  destroyed  "  all  that  remained  of  the 
liouse  of  Ahab,"  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Baal  (II 
Kings  X.  1-27).  According  to  II  Chron.  xxii.  9, 
Ahaziah,  King  of  .Judah,   was   killed   at   Samaria 


(comp.  II  Kings  i.x.  27).  Joash,  after  having  cap- 
tured Jerusalem,  brouglit  to  Samaria  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  vessels  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  king's 
palace  (ib.  xiv.  14;  H  Chron.  xxiv.  %'>).  Pekah 
returned  to  Samaria  with  the  sijoils  and  a  great 
number  of  captives  of  .Tudah,  who  were  well  treat- 
ed iu  Samaria  and  afterward  released  (II  Cliron. 
xxviii.  8-9,  15). 

In  the  .seventh  year  of  Iloshea,  Samaria  was  be- 
sieged by  Shalmanescr.  Three  years  later  it  was 
captured  by  an  Assyrian  king  (II  Kings  .\vii.  5-C, 
xviii.  'J-l(l)  whose  name  is  not  mentioned;  and  al- 
though Josephus  ("Ant."  ix.  14,  §  1)  states  that  it 
was  Shalmanescr,  the  A.ssyrian  cuneiform  in.scrip- 
tions  show  that  it  was  Sargon  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  722  u.c,  and  captured  Samaria  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  city,  however,  was  not  destroyed 
(comp.  Jer.  xli.  5).  Two  years  later  it  made  an  alli- 
ance with  llamath,  Arpad,  and  Damascus  against 
the  Assyrians,  which  failed  through  the  overthrow 
of  the  King  of  Hamath  (inscriptions  of  Sargon). 
The  deported  Israelites  of  Samaria  as  well  as  those 
of  its  dependencies  were  replaced  by  heathen  from 
dilTerent  countries,  sent  thither  by  the  Assyrian 
king.  The  new  settlers  established  there  a  mixed 
cult  of  Jahvism  and  heathenism  (II  Kings  xvii.  24- 
41).  According  to  the  Jewish  theory  they  were  the 
founders  (jf  the  Samaritan  religion  and  the  ances- 
tcu'sof  the  Samaritans.  Fiom  the  timeof  its  founda- 
tion to  its  fall  the  city  was  a  place  of  iilolatry,  not 
one  of  its  kings  being  a  worshiper  of  Yiiwii.  It 
was  violently  denounced  by  Amos  (viii.  14),  Isaiah 
(vii.  1,  jnixsiin),  Micah  (i.  0),  and  other  prophets, 
who  also  foretold  the  punishment  of  the  city. 

Samaria  emerges  again  into  history  four  centuries 
after  its  capture  by  the  Assyrians.  Tlie  Samaritans, 
having  assassinated  Andromachus,  governor  of  Cule- 
Syria  (832  or  'SPA  is.c),  were  severely  punished  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  colonized  the  cily  with 
-Macedonians  (331:  Eusebius,  "Chronicon,"  ed. 
Schoene,  ii.  114).  It  appears  also  from  Eusebius 
(ib.  ii.  118)  that  a  few  j-ears  later,  by  command  of 
Alexander,  Saman:i  was  rebuilt  by  Perdiecas.  In 
312  the  city,  which  was  still  well 
Distuan-  fortified,  was  dismantled  liy  Ptolemy, 
tied  and  sim  of  Lagus,  and  fifteen  years  later  (i". 
Destroyed.  290)  it  was  again  destroyed,  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcctes  (Eusebius, /.c).  Al- 
most two  centuries  elapsed  during  which  nothing  is 
heard  of  Samaria  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  city 
was  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortifie<l,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century  u.c.  John  Ilyrcanus  besieged  it  a 
whole  year  before  he  caiitured  and  destroyed  it,  by 
diverting  certain  streams,  which  flooded  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  (.losephus.  I.e.  xiii.  10,  §s;2-3;  idem, 
"B.  J."  i.  2,  ^5  '')■  The  year  of  the  conquest  of 
Samaria  is  not  clearly  indicated.  In  Jlegillat  Ta'a- 
nit  it  isstated  that  thecity  was  captured  on  the2.jth 
of  Marheshwan  (=  November),  and  other  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  siege  indicate  that  it  was 
taken  shortly  before  107  B.C. 

Samaria,  or  its  ruins,  was  in  the  possession  of  Al- 
exander Jannajus  ("Ant."  xiii.  1.5,  t^  4),  and  was 
afterward  taken  by  Pompey,  who  rebuilt  it  and  at- 
tached it  to  the  government  of  Syria  (ib.  xiv.  4,  §  4; 
"B.  J."  i.  7,  §  7).     The  city  was  further  strength- 
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eued  by  Gabiuius,  on  aecouul  of  whieli  the  inlial)- 
itauts  are  also  called  Ttii3ivit}i-  ("Ant."  xiv.  5,  t;  3; 
"B.  J."i.  8,  §  4;  Cedreiius.  ed,  15ekkcr,  i.  323). 
Augustus  gave  it  to  Ilerod  the  Great,  under  whom 
it  tlouiishcd  anew;  for  he  relniilt  it  in  2~  or  25  u.c. 
on  a  much  larger  scale — twenty  stadia  in  circ\iinfer- 
enee — and  enibcllishcd  it  with  magnificent  edifices, 
particularly  with  tlie  Temple  of  Augustus.  Under 
Herod  (whose  wife  was  JIariamne)  the  city  liecanie 

the  capital  of  tlie  whole  district,  which 

Rebuilt  by  also  was  called  Samaria,  the  city  itself 

Herod.        being  known  as  Sebaate,  as  is  shown 

by  the  coins  bearing  the  inscription 
2c/3ac77?/rui' ;  this  name  is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  "Augusta,"  the  city  being  named  in  honor  of 
Augustus  Ca>sar("Aut."  xv.  7,  §  3;  8,  §  5;  "B.  J." 
i.  8,  §  4;  21,  §  2;  Strabo,  xvi.  760).  Sebastc  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ]\[!slinah  ('Ar.  iii.  2),  where  its  orchards 


does  not  relate  that  tliesc  tombs  were  shown  to  Iiiin ; 
he  states  only  ("Itinerary,"  ed.  Asher,  i.  32)  that 
traces  of  Ahab's  palace  were  still  visible,  and  that  he 
found  no  Jews  in  the  place  (conip.  tij.,  Aslier's  notes, 
ii.  83).  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebaste  now 
stands  the  small  village  of  Sahastiyah,  where  traces 
of  ancient  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen. 

liinLiOGRAPHV:  Ba('(leki>r-Smln.  I'dhHilnr.  p. 2.79-. (iratz, OV»r/i. 
4tli  ed..  ill.  7+ ft  xei/.:  (iiiiMln.  I.n  Tme  .Snijifc,  I.  27(J:  Muiik 
Pahftiue,  p.  T«;  Il<il)in*.n,  UrtianUets.  Hi.  13S  t(  uni.:  ft\m- 
rer,  (Jcirh.  M  ed.,  il.  US) it  to/.:  .Stanley.  .S'fiiai  and  ;'<i/.»- 
line,  pp.  315  ct  geq.;  Wilson,  In  Hastings,  Diet.  BihU. 

J  M.  Sei.. 

SAMARITANS  (Hebrew,  D'jnot')  =  Properly. 
inhabitants  of  S.v.ma  ni.\.  The  name  is  now  restricled 
to  a  small  tribe  of  people  living  in  Nablus  (Shecliem) 
and  calling  themselves  "  Bene  Yisrael,"  or  sometimes 
D'lCt;'-     Their  history  as  a  distinct  community  be- 


VlEW  ot  ^^i- 


^   lUE  SOLIlItAST. 

1  a  pbotogTlph.) 


are  praised.  Josephus  ("  B.  J."  ii.  3,  §  4 ;  4,  |§  2-3) 
speaks  of  soldiers  of  Sebaste  who  served  in  Herod's 
army  and  who  later  sided  with  the  Homans  against 
the  Jews.  After  Herod's  death  Sebaste  with  the 
whole  province  of  Samaria  fell  to  the  lot  of  Arche- 
laus,  after  whose  banishment  it  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Roman  procurators.  Then  it  went  over  to 
Agrippa  I.,  and  again  came  under  Roman  procura- 


tors ("Ant."  xvii.  11,  §  4;  "B.  J. 


6,  S  3).      At 


the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Jews  ("B.  J."  ii.  18,  §  1).  Under  Septimius 
Severus  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  but  with  the 
growth  of  Kablus  or  Shechera  it  lost  its  importance. 
In  the  fourth  century  Sebaste  was  a  small  town 
(Eusebius,  "  Onomasticon,"  ».«.).  Jerome  (Com- 
mentary on  Obadiah)  records  the  tradition  that  Sa- 
maria was  the  burial-place  of  Elisha.  Obadiah.  and 
John  the  Baptist.     Benjamin  of  Tudela.  however. 


gins  with  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians  in 
722  B.C. 

Biblical  Data :    On   the  scpanition  of  Israel 

and  Jiidah,  the  an(  ient  city  of  Siikciik.m.  which  had 
been  from  the  first  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Israel,  became  naturally  the  religions  cen- 
ter of  the  Northern  Kingdom.     The  political  capi- 
tal, however,  was  transferred  by  Omri  to  his  newly 
built  city  of  SAM.\ni.\alioiit  883  u.c,  and  the  Israil- 
itish  kingdom  continued  toexist  there  until  it  fell  Im- 
I  fore  Assyria.    In  the  fourth  yearof  Hezekiah  "  Shal- 
maneser".  King  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  Samaria, 
and  besieged  U.     And  at  the  eiiil  of  three  years  they 
took  it"  (ll  Kings  xviii.  9).     The  inhabitants  were 
I  deported  to  various  parts  of  As.syrla  and  to  "  therilies 
I  of  the  Medes  " ;  and  colonists  were  sent  to  lake  their 
!  place.     The  colonists  were  soon  after  Irouliird  by 
'  lions,  which  they  regaixled  as  a  divine  visitation  due 
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to  Ilieir  ij;i)oraiicc  of  llie  "manner  of  tlio  god  of  the 
land."  At  their  iei|uest  an  Isiaelitisli  priest  was 
sent  to  llieni,  who  settled  at  IJethel  {ih.  .wii.  28), 
Willi  the  result  that  a  mixed  form  of  relijrion  was  es- 
tablished, partly  Israelii ish  and  partly  idolatrous. 

The  ne.\t  reference  to  the  people  of  Samaria,  re- 
garded as  the  remnant  of  Israel,  is  when  Josiali  sup- 
pressed the  \\ii;\\  ])laees  among  them  (rt.  .\xiii.  M, 
19  (/.w/.)  and  collected  money  to  rep.-iir  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  from  "  Mana.sseli  and  Eiihraim,  and  of 
all  tlie  remnant  of  Israel"  (I[  Chron.  xxxiv.  9). 
That  the  Israelili.sh  element  still  held  its  own  in  the 
north,   is  shown  liy  the  incident:d   mention  "That 


couraging  rebellion  in  Syria  as  one  means  of  check- 
ing the  dangerously  near  approach  of  As.syria.  The 
irdialiitants  of  Samaria  probably  believed  their  city 
to  be  impregnable;  but  Assyria  could  not  tolerate 
such  an  attack  on  her  prestige.  No  sooner  was  Slial- 
manescrestablislied  on  the  throne  than  he  must  have 
started  on  a  punitive  expedition  to  Syria,  anil  the 
fate  of  Samaria  was  .sealed.  lie  began  the  siege  a|)- 
parontly  in  person,  but  did  not  live;  to  .sec  its  inevi- 
table result;  for  he  died  in  723.  The  cily  actually 
fell  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Sargou  (722),  who. 
according  to  his  own  account,  carried  away  27.290 
of  the  people.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however. 


ANCIKNT  SA.MAKnA.N    l.NSCIUfI  ION. 
(From  a  ph(jtogr.ii.h  l>y  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.) 


there  came  certain  from  Sliecliem,  fro.n  Shiloh,  and 
from  Samaria,"  in  the  time  of  .leremiah,  desiring  to 
.join  in  the  olfcrings  at  the  Temple  (.Ter.  xli.  5), 
I>ater  on  (and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  Samari- 
tans in  the  Old  Testament),  their  claim  to  a  partici- 
pation in  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  rejected 
by  Zerubbabcl  (E/ra  iv.  'i),  no  doubt  on  the  ground 
of  their  mixed  origin. 

Critical  View  :  From  a  comprehensive  view  of 

thehistiii_\  of  tlie  jieiiod  it  is  clear  that  .several  causes 
must  have  contiibuted  to  foster  the  revolt  which 
ended  so  ilisastrously  for  Samaria.  Tiglath-pile.sc'r 
III.  (Pul)  hail  died  in  727  B.C.,  and  it  mav  well  have 
been  supposed  that  his  successor,  Shalnianeser  IV., 
would  find  dillicultiesenough  tooccupv  hisattentioii 
elsewhere.     Egypt  lia'l  the  best  of  reasons  for  en- 


that  the  country  was  in  any  sense  depopulated  by 
this  means,  though  tlie  persons  removed  were  un- 
doubtedly the  more  prominent  and  dangerous  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  the  rich,  the  jiriests,  and  the  ruling 
class.  But  even  such  drastic  measures  did  not  entire- 
ly break  the  spirit  of  rebellion  ;  for  in  720  Syria  had 
again  imited  against  tlie  common  enemy,  anil  a  fresh 
campaign  became  necessary.  With  this  the  poliiical 
existence  of  Samaria  ceased. 

From  II  Kings  xvii.,  taken  in  conjunction  uith 
the  As.syrian  account,  it  appears  that  Sargou  traiis- 
jilanled  to  Samaria  colonists  from  various  cities  of 
ISubylonia,  proliably  as  a  precautionary  measure. 
In  Ezra  iv.  2  the  importation  is  ascribed  to  Esar-had- 
don,  and  in  verse  10  of  the  same  chapter  to  Osnappar 
(A.  V.  Asnapper).     The  latter  of  these  names,  being; 
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one  not  otherwise  known  cither  in  the  Bihlical  or  in 
the  Assyrian  records,  is  prohalily  a  popular  corrup- 
tion. In  tlie  Assyrian  accounts  Sar<;on,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  Assurbanipal  ((ieO-GSS)  aie  tlie  kings 
who  declare  that  they  sentscttlers  into  .Samaria.  Of 
course  Esar-haddon  may  liave  done  the  same.  The 
views  now  generally  held  are  (1)  that  "Osnappar" 
is  a  corruption  of  "Esar-liaddon,"  or  (2)  that  "Os- 
nappar" is  a  corruption  of  '•Assurbanipal,"  or  (3) 
that  "Osnappar"  and  "Esar  haddon"  are  both  cor- 
ruptions of  "Assurbanipal."  The  first  is  perhaps 
the  simplest;  according  to  it  there  were  three 
importations  of  foreigners:  (1)  by  Sargon;  (2)  by 
Esar-haddon,  of  wliich  no  record  has  yet  been 
found  on  the  Assyrian  monuments;  and  (3)  by 
Assurbanipal.  The  population,  therefore,  whieli 
then  occupied  the  site  of  the  defunct  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  which  was  thencefortli  projierly  called 
Samaritan,  consisted  of  a  substratum  (probably  a 
strong  one)  of  Israelites,  chiefiy  the  iioorer  sort,  with 
an  unknown  proportion  of  aliens,  under  an  Assyr- 
ian governor.  It  was  only  natural  that  a  popula- 
tion so  constituted,  and  deprived  of  its  priestl}' 
caste,  should  find  itself  ignorant  of  "the  manner  of 
the  god  of  the  land,"  and  shoulil  ask  for  the  services 
of  a  priest. 

The  Samaritans  now  disappear  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  from  tlie  Assyrian  accouuts;  and  for  the 
ne.xt  stage  in  tlieir  career  Iiistorians  are  dependent 
on  Josephus.  The  empire  of  the  world 
Under  passed  from  Assyria  to  the  Persians 
Persian  under  Cyrus,  and  Samaria  was  gov- 
Rule.  erned  by  a  Persian  satrap.  The  rejec- 
tion of  Samaritan  cooperation,  as  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  iv.  3,  and  their  consequent  attempt 
to  prevent  the  building  of  the  Temjile  by  an  appeal 
to  Xerxes,  rendered  a  reunion  with  Judah  clearly 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  Samaria  became 
the  natural  and  conveniently  placed  refuge  for  all 
wlio  were  dissatisfied  with  the  stringent  reforms 
taking  place  in  Jerusalem.  The  most  important  of 
these  malcontents  was  the  priest  JIanasseh  ;  but  Jo- 
sephus' account  of  his  secession  is  full  of  diflieulty. 
His  statement  being  considered  in  connection  with 
what  is  known  from  Nehemiah  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  things  at  Jerusalem,  the  facts  seem  to  be 
as  follows:  The  governor  of  Samaria  imder  Darius 
(probably  Nothus,  not  Codomannus  as  Josephus 
says)  was  Sanballat,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem. 
In  conseiiuence  of  his  foreign  marriage  JIanasscli 
was  expelled  by  Nehemiah,  and  was  invited  by  his 
father-in-law  to  settle  in  Samaria.  If  this  be  the  case 
mentioned  in  Neh.  xiii.  28,  the  event  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  about  430.  Manasseh 's  advent  no 
doubt  had  the  effect  of  fixing  the  Israelitish  charac- 
ter of  the  Samaritan  religion,  and  that  too  on  tlie 
basis  of  tlie  religion  of  Israel  as  it  existed  liefore  the 
reforms  of  Ezra.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
believing  in  any  admixture  of  heathen  practises 
after  this  time.  At  any  rate,  a  century  hiter, 
in  333,  by  permission  of  Alexander,  a  temple  was 
built  on  the  holy  hill  of  Gerizim,  near  Shechem, 
which  thus  became,  if  it  had  not  formerly  been 
so,  the  "kiblali"  of  Samaritan  worship.  Josephus, 
indeed,  connects  the  building  of  the  temple  with 


the  secession  of  Manasseh,  putting  both  in  the  time 

of  Alexander:   but,  unless  Neheniiali's  date  be  put 

100  years   later,    the   historian    must 

Temple      liave  been,  intentionally  or  r.therwise, 

at  in  error.    It  is  most  unlikely  that  there 

Gerizim.  were  two  Sanballats  wliosc  daughters 
married  sons  (or  a  son  and  a  br<)tlier) 
of  high  priests,  and  that  these  sons  were  expelled 
from  Jerusalem  at  dates  just  100  years  apart.  Hut 
it  is  conceivable  that  Josephus  meant  to  discredit 
Samaritan  pretensions  by  connecting  the  temple 
with  JIanasseh  as  a  bribe  for  his  ap<istasy. 

The  temple  existed  for  about  200  years,  when  it 
was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterward  Samaria  was  oc- 
cupied by  John  Ilyrcanus,  no  doubt  in  revenge  for 
its  opposition  to  Judah  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  The  bitterness  of  feeling  about  this 
period  is  shown  by  the  sentence  in  Ben  Slra  I.  2.5  rt 
■leq.  (r.  200  li.c).  bj  "IJI  .  .  .  'L-SJ  nvp  D'lJ  <yja 
D3!:'a  "nn  ("  Two  nations  my  .soul  aliliorrclh  ;  ami  tlie 
third  is  no  people:  the  inhabitants  of  Seirand  Philis- 
tiaand  the  foolish  nation  that  dwelleth  in  .Shcchein  "), 
and  by  the  epithet,  perhaps  derived  from  this,  in  the 
Testaments  of  the  Patriarchs,  "LiKlifi  /.c^iifiivj)  rrd'/t^ 
aavfiruv.  The  same  contempt  isexhibited  later;  for 
instance,  in  the  story,  which  first  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  and  afterward  in  the  Midrasli, 
that  Mt.  Gerizim  was  considered  aicred  by  the  Sa- 
maritans because  the  idols  of  Laban  were  buried 
there;  and  in  the  Gospels,  f.y.,  John  viii.  48:  "Thou 
art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil."  The  animosity 
was  reciprocated,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  well- 
known  stories,  such  as  that  the  Samaritans  used  to 
light  beacon-fires  in  order  to  deceive  the  Jews  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon  (I{.  II.  ii.  2).  and 
from  several  incidents  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 
Such  being  the  state  of  feeling,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  Samaritans  in  the  time  of  Herod,  and 
earlier,  generally  siding  with  theenemiesof  the  Jews. 
They  had  their  reward  when  the  country  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Samaria  was  rebuilt  and 
embellished  by  Herod  (whose  wife  .Marianmc  was 
a  Samaritan)  and  was  named  by  him  Sebaste  (sec 
S.\M-\ni.\).  Under  Vespasian  a  revolt  was  put  down 
with  great  severity,  and  the  city  of  Shechem  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Flavia  Ke- 
apolis,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Xablus. 

After  the  suppression  of  Bar  Kokba's  rebellion, 
the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  was  rebuilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  return  for  help  received  from 

Temple      the  Samaritans.     In  the  reign  of  Corn- 
Rebuilt  by  modus  misfortune  again  befell  this  pco- 
the  ple;butduringthenext  hundred  years, 

Romans,  although  their  chronicles  describe  their 
condition  as  miseral)le.  it  seems  that 
tlieir  fortunes  must  have  somewhat  improved.  At 
anj'  rate,  early  in  the  fourth  contiuy  of  the  common 
era  Baba  "the  (treat,"  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
high  priest  Natlianael,  established  a  position  as 
head  of  the  community,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  which  he  used  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  He  is  said  to  luive  reopened 
the  local  synagogues  (no  mention  is  made  of  the 
temple,  which  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence) 
and  to  have  restored  the  services.  lie  died  in  362 
at  Constantinople.     But  such   prosperity  as  may 
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have  been  enjoyetl  under  liis  rulf,  did  uot  lust  loug. 
Ill  the  fifUi  contury  various  restrictions  were  put  upon 
the  Sanuiritans  by  tlie  Honinns,  and  in  4H4,  in  cou- 
se(iuence  of  outbreaks  against  the  Cliristiaus,  tlieir 
temple  was  again,  and  linaliy,  destroyed.  In  529, 
for  similar  reasons,  their  political  existence  was  ju-ac- 
tically  extinguished  by  Justinian.  Henceforward, 
as  their  nundiers  and  importance  decreased,  their 
cxiernal  history  is  simply  that  of  the  rest  of  Syria. 
Internally  there  is  little  to  relate  except  the  succes- 
sion of  priests  and  the  development  of  the  literature. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  occurred  what  may  al- 
most bo  called  a  literary  renascence,  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  the  high  priest  Phiuehas  b.  Joseph,  who 
lield  ollice  from  1809  to  1363  and  who  was  evidently 
a  man  of  high  character  and  strong  influence.     The 


may  mean  that  the  Damascus  settlement  liad  been 
reduced  almost  to  extinction.  The  only  remains  of 
the  race  at  present  (1903)  are  a  community  of  about 
loO  persons  living  at  Nablus.  They  are  of  course 
under  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  town;  but  eccle- 
siastical jiirisdictiou  is  exercised  over  them  by  the 
Levile  priest  assisted  by  a  subordinate  priest  ("sham- 
mash"),  who  is  generally  the  successor  to  the  higher 
ollice.  At  the  present  time  the  ]iriest  is  Jacob  b. 
Aaron,  and  the  second  priest  is  his  cousin  Isaac  b. 
Amram. 

Relig'ion :  From  the  tiflh  century  n.c.  onward 

the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
were,  as  shown  above,  undoubtedly  hostile.  The 
opposition  was,  however,  essentially  political,  the 
old  rivalry  between  Israel  and  Judah  persisting; 


CiRorP  OF  S.VM.4RnANS. 
(From  a  pbotograph  by  tile  Palesliiie  Eijilonilion  Futiil.) 


movement,  however,  was  purely  local,  producing 
no  elfect  outside  the  community.  In  1623(4)  the 
last  member  of  the  high-priestly  family,  which 
claimed  descent  from  the  eldest  son  of  Aaron,  died. 
The  ollice  then  devolved  upon  the  junior  branch, 
descended  from  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohalli.  Since 
that  date  the  priest  has  called  himself  "  ha-kohen 
IiaLewi,"  instead  of  "lia-kolien  ha-gadol "  as  pre- 
viously. 

Until   the  sixteenth  century,  and   possibly  later, 
Samaritan  colonies  existed  in  Damas 
Samaritan  cus,  Gaza,  Cairo  (see  Egypt),  and  else- 
Colonies,     where.     They  are  mentioned  by  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  Obadiah  di  Bertinoro, 
and  other  travelers.    In  lo38  the higli  priest  Pliinehas 
b.  Eleazar  migrated  from  Damascus  toXa bins,  which 


personal   relations  must  have  been   uiutually   tol- 
erant, as  appeals  from  the  Gospels,  where,  in  spite 
of   their  contemptuous  attitude,  the  disciples  buy 
food  in   a  Samaritan  city  (John  iv.  8).     Later  on, 
when  misfortune  befell  Jerusalem,  when  the  Tem- 
ple was  destroyed,  and  the  temporal  lio])es  of  Judah 
were  shattered,  political  opposition  ceased  to  have 
any  reason  for  existence.  In  the  Mish- 
Relations    nali  it  is  evident  that  the  dilferences 
Between      have    already  become    purely    relig- 
Jews  and     ious.     The  grounds  for  them  are  clear. 
Samari-      If  JIanasseh,  about  430,  had  brought 
tans.  with  him  from  Jerusalem  not  only  the 

Torah,  but  the  system  of  belief  and 
practise  recognized  there,  that  system  must  hav<r 
been  what  is  sometimes  called  Sadducean,  or,  more 
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correctly,  the  old  Israelitisli  creed  as  it  was  before 
the  reforms  of  Ezra.  At  this  point  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  the  Samaritaus  was  arrested  They 
adhered  rigidly  to  the  Torah,  never  admitted  any  of 
the  iirophetical  teachings,  never  codified  their  canon 
law  into  a  mishuah,  and  never  developed  their  hala- 
kah  to  meet  the  necessities  of  altered  conditions  It 
is  therefore  natural  that  while  some  of  the  Rabbis  re- 
garded them  as"gere  arayot,"  others,  seeing  their 
careful  observance  of  the  conunon  Torah,  considered 
them  to  be  "gere  emet."  A  few  passages  only  can 
be  quoted  here.  In  Ber.  vii.  1  it  is  laid  down  that 
a  "kuti"  can  be  counted  as  one  of  the  three  neces- 
sary at  "birkat  ha-mazon,"  while  a  "nokri"  can 
not,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  "a  commandment 
which  the  Saniuritans  follow  they  observe  much 
more  scrupulously  than  do  the  Jews."  Accordiu;r 
to  Rabba,  this  was  so  whether  a  Samaritan  was  a 


This  unfavorable  view  of  tliem  seems  to  liave  pre- 
vailed toward  the  end  of  R.  Mefr's  life  and  to  have 
then  become  traditional.  In  the  tractate  Kutini  the 
general  principle  is  that  they  are  to  be  trusted  in  so 
far  as  their  own  practise  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Jews:  in  other  respects  they  count  as  non-Jews. 
In  several  of  the  points  mentioned  their  practise 
appro.\imates  that  of  the  Karaites.  The  agree- 
ment, which  has  often  been  noted,  is  due  rather  to 
similarity  of  cause  than  to  direct  influence  of  either 
system  on  the  other.  The  one  is  a  continuation  of 
the  old  Israelltish  religion  ;  the  other,  a  return  to  it. 
Both  are  consecinent  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  Law;  and  both,  therefore,  reject  all  traditional 
developments. 

Of  the  sects  mentioned  (by  Epiphanius,  the 
Fathers,  JIasu<li,  Judah  lladassi,  and  others)  as  ex- 
isting among   the   Samaritans,   nothing   is   known 


Samarita.n  Plack  ok  Sacrifice. 

(From  a  photograph  by  the  Pal«stiac  Exploration  ftnd.) 


"haber"  or  an  "  'am  ha-arez  "  (.similarly  in  Deni.  iii. 
4;  comp.  the  interesting  passage  in  Sheb.  viii.  10; 
Pirke  R.  El.  xx.wiii.,  end). 

The  orthodo.xy  of  the  Samaritans  is  prai.scd  in 
similar  terms  with  regard  to  their  strictness  in  observ- 
ing the  commandments  (IIul.  4a)  and 
Talmudic     the  rules  relating  to  "'sliehitah  "  (/i.), 
Attitude,     "jjiddah  "  (Niddah  56b  et  Key.),  contact 
with  the  dead  (ib.),  and  purification. 
According  to  their  own  account  in  letters  to  Sca- 
liger,    Huntington,   and   others,  they    never    post- 
pone circumcision,  even  if  the  eighth  day  be  a  Sab- 
bath; they  allow  no  fire  on  the  Sabbath ;  they  rec- 
ognize  no  .system  of  "tel.ium";   they   force   even 
children  toobserve  the  Yoni  Kippur  fast :  the3'make 
their  "sukkot  "  of  the  trees  mentioned  in  Lev.  x.\iii. 
40,  and  do  not  follow  the  Jewish  customs  with  re- 
gard to  the  lulab  and  etrog.     On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  considered  la.x  in  observing  the  law  of 
the  levirate  and  of  marriage  generally,  so  that  mar- 
riage with  them  was  forbidden  (Kid.  76a). 
X.-43 


with  certainty,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  such  divisions  did  e.xist.  The  Dositheans  are 
the  best  attested.  The  chronicler  Abu  al  Fath  says 
that  they  arose  after  the  E.xile  and  iiad  Juilaizing 
tendencies.  According  to  .some  JewLsh  authorities 
(e.g.,  Pirke  R.  El.  I.e.),  Dustai  was  one  of  the 
(two)  priests  sent  to  them  from  As.syria(II  Kings 
.xvii.  27).  The  Dositheans  can  hardly  have  hail  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  early  liturgical  pieces  for  Sab- 
baths ascribed  to  Al-Dustan  (see  Dositiiki  s). 

With  regard  to  Samaritan  dogma,  it  is  only  recent- 
ly that  any  certain  information  has  been  available. 
The  tractate  Kutim  sums  up  its  charges  against  the 

Samaritans  in  their  venenilion  of  Sit. 
Dogmas.     Gerizim    as    against  Jerusjileni,   and 

their  disbelief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  TheChristian  Fathers  (perliaps  con  fusing 
them  with  the  Saddiuees)  accuse  them  of  disbelief  in 
angels  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Their 
earliest  liturgies  especially  determine  the  amount  of 
truth  in  the.se  charses.    Tlie  es.sential  articles  of  faith 
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refer  In:  (1)  The  unity  of  God;  nnX  N^X  nhii  H'^ 
is  the  eoiislnnt  refrain  of  their  lituriiy.  ('(iiisei|iient 
on  this  is  tlie  careful  avoidance  of  anthroponioriihic 
expressions,  which  has  often  been  pointe<lout  in  tlie 
Targuni.  God  created  without  hands:  He  rested, 
hut  not  from  weariness.  He  made  man  in  the  image 
of  tlie  angels :  and  it  was  an  angel  who  delivered  the 
Law  on  Sinai.  Prayers  are  olTered  to  Him  through 
the  merits  (^oyai  of  the  ralriarehs  and  Moses.  (2) 
Moses  as  the  only  iirophet.  None  can  arise  like 
unto  Moses,  according  to  Dent,  x.xxiv.  10  (where 
the  Targum  reads  Dip'  for  Dp);  hence  tiiey  reject 
all  the  Jewish  books  except  the  Pentateuch.  Tlie 
Law  which  lie  gave  is  perfect,  having  been  created 
before  the  world  and  brought  forth  by  the  hand  of 
God  from  the  depth  of  the  very  good.  (3)  Mt.  Geri- 
7.im.  which  is  the  House  of  God.  the  place  in  which 


with  tire.  The  Samaritans  dwell  at  length  on  this 
doctrine  in  the  funeral  service.  Some  kind  of  for- 
giveness seems,  however,  tube  possible  after  death 
for  the  faithful  who  die  in  (heir  sins;  for  iirayei-^ 
are  offered  on  their  behaU. 

Although  the  views  sketched  here  do  not  dilTii 
fundamentally  from  .Jewish  beliefs,  tlie  details,  or 
rather  the  restrictions,  are  no  doubt  due  to  that  ol<i 
Israclilish  ])oiiit  of  view  which  the  Samurilans 
never  really  abandoned.  The  later  developments, 
however,  and  even  the  terminology  are  often  due  to 
Moslem  intluence.  Nor  is  this  surprising  in  a  peo- 
))le  living  among  and  entirely  overshadoweil  by 
^lohammedans.  speaking  their  language  and  in  daily 
contact  with  them.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
Samaritan  learning  and  thought  have  practically 
ceased  to  exist.     The  venerable  Iml  unhuiiiiy  rem- 


SAMARllA.NS  AT    I'RAVKK. 
(From  a  pbolograpb  by  tbe  PaleatiDe  EzploratiOD  FuDd.) 


He  chose  to  put  His  name.  On  it  the  twelvi'  stones 
(Deut.  xxvii.  4)  are  still  shown;  there  the  temple 
was  erected;  and  there  in  the  last  days  will  the  Slie- 
kinali  reappear. 

(4)  The  .Messiah  doctrine,  which,  though  of  less  im- 
portance, is  clearly  defined.  The  term  used  is  annri 
(nann),  which  has  been  variously  explained  as  "the 
restorer"  or  "he  who  returns."  During  all  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  schism  of  Eli  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Tabernacle,  the  world  (i.e.,  Israel) 

has  been  suffering  under  the  divine 

The  displeasure.     This  is  called  the  period 

"  Taheb."    of  nniJD.     It  will  be  terminated  by  the 

coming  of  the  "Taheb."  who  will  re- 
store the  period  of  favor  (nmm).  establish  the  true 
religion,  and  destroy  the  followers  of  Ezra.  He  will 
live  110  years  on  earth,  and  then  die.  (5)  The  resur- 
rection, which  will  take  place  after  the  death  of  the 
Taheb.  and  will  be  accompanied  by  the  final  judg- 
ment,  isnj  DV  Dpj  DV.  when  the  righteous  will  go 
into  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  the  wicked  be  burned 


nant  seems  wholly  occupied  with  the  material  jirob- 
lems  of  a  struggle  for  existence,  which  can  hardly 
be  long  continued. 

Bibliography  :  Petprmann,  fir i.idi.lstK);  Mills. r;irff  Mnntlis' 
Residence  at  Nahluf,  18i>4 ;  Nutt.  Skrlch  of  Sniiiaritnii  Hi.i- 
tory,  etc.,  1S7-4;  WrescUner.  Stt>iiaritaui.-<che  Tratlitinntii, 
18SK;  Taglidit,  Die  Kuthiler  'i/.«  Ilfuhiirliter  den  (Ir.'irtzef, 
1888;  Kirchhelm.  PTic  'Ci:,  isil :  The  Krpiisilnr.  1H!«.  pp. 
161  et  .teq.;  J.  Q.  R.yii.VZl.vm.o&i;  Itelanil,  De  Samari- 
tanis.  1707. 

E.  c.  A.  Co. 

Anthropology  :  The  number  of  the  once-nu- 

luerous  sect  of  the  Samaritans  has  been  gradually 
dwindling,  until  in  Feb.,  1901,  the  distribution  of 
the  total  population  was  as  represented  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Number  of  males  1.5  or  more  years  of  a^e 72 

Numher  of  females  12  or  more  years  of  age 44 

Number  of  males  under  1.5  years  of  age 25 

Number  of  females  undiT  12  years  of  age 11 

Total  number  of  males 97 

Total  number  of  females m 

Total  number  of  both  sexes...: 152 
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3Iost  noticeable  is  the  great  prepouderance  of 
males  over  females;  imlceil,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  pro])lems  confronting  the  Samaritans  at  the 
present  time.  Trustworthy  evidence  points  to  the 
fact  that  in  modern  times  there  has  been  but  little  if 
any  intermarrying  witli  the  other  peoples  of  Syria. 
The  Samarituns  themselves  claim  the 
Preponder-  perfect  purity  of  their  stock.  Only 
ance  as  a  last  resort  would  they  seek  wives 

of  Males,  fiutside  their  own  sect ;  and  in  this 
rase  they  would  naturally  wisli  to 
marry  among  the  people  of  the  most  clo.sely  allied 
religion,  the  Jewish.  The  Jews  hate  and  despise 
the  Samaritans  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  and 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  marriages 
between  the  two  sects.  Syrian  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems would  be  equally  averse  to  intermarrying  with 
tlie  Samaritans.  t)oth  on  account  of  their  natural 
antipathy  to  this  sect,  and  on  account  of  the  hard- 
ships which  women  must  endure  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Samaritan  religion.  These  two  factors, 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  Samaritans  to  marry 
strictly  among  themselves,  and  the  difficulty  of 
forming  marriages  with  other  sects  of  Syria,  would 
combine  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  .stock,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  promote  degeneracy  by  close  in- 
terbreeding. 

The  statistics  given  in  this  article  are  based  on 
measurements  and  other  observations  made  on  a 
series  of  forty-three  male  Samaritans.  As  eight  of 
the  individuals  examined  were  less  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  averages  have  been  made  from  the 
measurements  of  only  thirty-tive  of   the  men. 


i. eight,  standing 

Length  of  head 

Breadth  of  head 

(.tphtilic  index 

Height  of  head  (projection  from  tragus 

to  vertex) 

Jttdcx  of  height  of  head 

Height  of  face  (nasion-mentum) 
Height  of  face  (nasion-mouth).. 

Breadth  of  face 

Fiieial  iuilex 

Upper  facial  index 

Interocular  l)readth 

Minimum  fn>ntal  breadth 

Frfinto-Zifiiitmalic  index 

Length  of  n()se 

Breadth  of  nose 

Nasal  index 

Breadth  of  mouth 

Tt)ickness  of  lips 

Length  of  right  ear 

I,ength  of  second  tlnger 

Breadth  of  hand 

Strength  of  right  hand 

Strength  of  left  band 


Aver- 

Maxi- 

age. 

mum. 

mm. 

mm. 

1,7;«. 

l.Hill. 

188. 

2U1. 

147. 

157. 

7S.I 

87.S 

140. 

158. 

74.7 

SO.U 

125. 

140. 

79. 

90. 

133. 

147. 

94.4 

106.1 

59.7 

69.8 

30. 

34. 

103. 

116. 

7«.S 

S3. 7 

55. 

63. 

37. 

42. 

66J, 

8S.0 

52. 

61. 

17. 

28. 

65. 

7,5. 

103. 

114. 

84. 

98. 

kilos. 

kilos. 

33.7 

ti2. 

30.2 

57.5 

Minl- 
niuni. 


mm. 
I,6:i0. 

173. 

137. 
71.S 

131. 

6S.7 
107. 

71. 
123. 

80.5 

su 

26. 

97. 

74.1 

47. 

30. 

51.5 

46. 

II. 

53. 

96. 

78. 

kilos. 

18. 

16. 


These  measurements,  when  compared  with  those 

of  other  races  of  Syria,  prove  to  be  most  noteworthy. 

For  e.vample,  the  Samaritans  are  the 

tallest  people  in  Syria.   The  Nusairiy- 

j'ah  of  northern  Syria,  whose  average 

height  was  f(nind  to  be  1,704  mm,  .came 

second.     Both   the  facial  and  upper 

facial  indexes  of  the  Samaritans  are  far  greater  than 

those  of  any  other  group ;  in  the  case  of  the  former 


Tallest 

People 

in  Syria. 


index,  this  sect  is  again  most  closely  approached  by 

the  Xusairiyyah,  with  an  average  index  of  89.7;  of 
the  latter  index,  by  the  Turkomans,  with  an  average 
index  of  ii'i.ii.  In  breadth  of  mouth  the  Samaritans 
occupy  a  midway  position ;  but  in  thickness  of  lips 
they  again  head  the  list.  The  Syrian  Gipsies,  with 
an  average  thickness  of  16,  are  .second,  and  the  Bed- 
ouins, with  1.5,  are  third.  The  length  of  .second 
finger  is  greatest  in  the  Samaritans.  Next  come 
the  Nusairiyyah  and  Turkomans,  each  having 
an  average  of  102.  But,  while  the  Sumaiitaus 
have  a  breadth  of  hand  of  only  84,  the  Nusiii- 
riyyah  have  86  and  the  Turkomans  87.  A  long, 
thin  hand  is  thus  one  of  the  Samaritan  character- 
istics. 

In  view  of  the  close  interbreeding  and  pos.sible 
degeneracy  of  the  Samaritans,  the  strength  of  hands 
forms  a  most  interesting  basis  of  comparison.  The 
Samaritans,  in  the  strength  of  each  hand,  are  the 
weakest  of  any  of  the  groupsexamined.  Next  come 
the  Turkomans,  with  ^.O.O  for  the  right  hand  and  35.7 
for  the  left.  The  Druses,  with  43.0  for  the  right 
hand  and  41.3  for  the  left,  are  the  strongest.  The 
strength  tests  were  made  with  the  ordinary  type  of 
hand  dynamometer. 

The  following  is  a  seriation  of  the  cephalic  in- 
dex: 


Cephalic 
Index. 

71 

72 

T-i 

74 

75 

76 

'tk'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

79 


Per 
cent. 


2.9 

5.8 
5.8 
8.5 
2.9 
8.5 
5.8 
14.3 
14.3 


Cephalic 
Index. 

Cases. 

2 
1 
3 
3 

Per 
ceot. 

80 :... 

5.8 

81 

2.9 

82 

■  83  .     . 

8.5 
8.5 

1  S4 

2.9 

1X5 

1  86 

1  87 

88 

"i.i 

, 

Measurements  of  a  series  of  14  male  and  5  female 
Samaritan  crania  showed  an  average  cranial  index 
of  76..5  for  the  males  and  of  78.0  for  the  females. 
Adding  1.5  to  make  the  cranial  index  comparable 
with  the  cephalic  index,  78.0  is  given  as  the  average 
for  the  males  and  79.5  for  the  females.  The  close 
agreement  between  theavenige  cephalic  index,  78.1. 
and  the  corrected  cranial  indexes,  gives  added  value 
to  these  results.  There  is  a  markeii  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  cephalic  index  of  the  Samaritansand  that 
of  the  modern  Jews,  stated  by  Fishberg  as  82, 
which  is  the  result  of  observations  on  1,071  in- 
dividuals. 

The  pigmentation  of  the  Samaritans,  as  indicated 
b}-  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 

Haiu. 


Color. 

Hair. 

Bevd. 

Cases. 

Percent. 

0»e.. 

Percent. 

10 
19 
10 

i 

3 

23.3 
44.2 
23.3 

"i.3 
":.b 

3 
4 

8 
5 

5 
s 

9.4 

12.S 

2S.0 

15.6 

KUmuI          

15.6 

Red 

6.2 

15.6 
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Eves. 


Color. 

Cases. 

Per 
cent. 

Color. 

Cases. 

Per 
cent. 

DarK  brown.. 
Brown 

U 
3 

32.6 

34.9 

7.0 

Gray 

4 

7 

n.3 
16.3 

Totals 

Hazel 

43 

100.0 

Tliese  tables  make  it  clear  that  the  Samaritans  are 
by  no  means  au  exclusively  brunette  type.     As  seen 
by  the  presence  of  blue  eyes  and  liglit  hair  or  beards 
in  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  individuals  ex- 
amined, there  i.i,  on  the  conlrary,  a 
Include  a    distinct  bloud  type  noticeable  in  the 
Blond        group. 

Type.  The  general  type  of  physiognomy 

of  llic  Samaritans  is  distinctly  Jewish, 
the  nose  nTarkcdly  so.  Von  Luschaii  derives  the 
Jews  from  "tlic  Hittites,  the  Aiyan  Amorites,  and 
the  Semitic  nomads."  The  Samaritans  may  be 
traced  1  o  the  same  origin.  The  Amorites  were  "  men 
of  great  stature  " ;  and  to  them  Von  Lusthan  traces 
the  blonds  of  the  modern  Jews.  With  still  greater 
certainty  the  tall  stature  and  the  presence  of  a 
blond  type  among  the  Samaritans  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  source. 

The  cephalic  index,  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
modern  Jews,  may  be  accoimted  for  by  a  former 
direct  influence  of  the  Semitic  nomads,  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Bedouins,  whose  cephalic  index,  ac- 
cording to  measurements  of  114  males,  is  76.3. 
The  Samaritans  have  thus  preserved  the  ancient 
type  in  its  iiurit}-;  and  they  are  to-day  the  sole, 
though  degenerate,  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

.1.  II.  M.  H. 

Literature :    Tlie  Samaritan  language  proper 

is  a  Palestinian  Aramaic  dialect,  dill'ering  oidy 
slightl}'  from  the  other  dialects  of  Aramaic  spoken 
iu  Syria,  but  preserving  an  archaic  script.  The 
confusion,  or  rather  neglect,  of  the  gutturals  in 
pronunciation  may  be  compared  with  a  similar 
peculiarity  of  the  Galilean  dialect.  The  language 
must  be  studied  in  connection  especially  with  that  of 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  the  remains  of  Christian 
Palestinian  Syriac.  After  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Syria  {(532)  tlie  Samaritan  vernacular  gradually  gave 
way  to  Arabic,  and  probalily  by  tlic  eleventli  cen- 
tury, if  not  earlier,  it  was  no  longer  popularly  un- 
derstood. From  that  time  the  literature  is  either  in 
Arabic  or,  chietly  for  liturgical  purposes,  in  Hebrew, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  corrupt  as  time 
goes  on. 

Acquaintance  witli  the  literature  began  in  1016, 

when   the  well  known   traveler   Pietro  della  Valle 

l)rought  from  Damascus  a  copy  of  the 

Samaritan    Hebrew  Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan 

Version  recension.  Since  then  many  copies 
of  the  Pen-  have  come  to  Europe  and  America. 

tateuch.  The  text,  edited  by  Morinus  from 
Pietro's  manuscript,  was  published  in 
Le  Jay's  Polyglot  in  164.J,  and  again  in  Walton's 
Polyglot  in  1657.  The  new  discovery  was  received 
with  the  greatest  interest  by  Biblical  scholars.  It 
was   founil   that    the   recension,    while    essentiallv 


agreeing  with  the  JIasoretic  text,  dilfered  from  it  in 
some  important  particulars,  all  of  which  could  not 
be  due  to  scribal  corruptions.  The  controversy  as 
to  the  relative  authority  of  the  two  texts  was  car- 
ried on  with  too  much  prejudice  and  too  great  acri- 
mony on  both  sides  ever  to  elicit  the  truth.  Since 
thai  time  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  critical 
methods;  so  that,  while  the  (juestion  is  by  no  means 
yet  .settled,  tiie  lines  on  wliieh  it  must  be  studied  are 
now  clearly  seen. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  satisfactory  text.  That  of 
the  polyglots  is  very  inaccuiate;  and  the  latest  edi- 
tion (by  Blaynej',  Oxford,  1790),  though  based  on  a 
collation  of  several  manuscripts,  gives  no  adetjuate 
account  of  the  latter  and  makes  no  attempt  to  group 
them.  A  full  list  of  variants,  tilling  107  octavo 
pages,  was  compiled  by  Petermann  on  the  basis  of 
a  collation,  made  by  the  Samaritan  priest  Amram  b. 
Solomon,  with  Blayney'stext.  The  lattermay  there- 
fore represent  the  official  text,  but  can  liardlj'  be  ex- 
pected to  be  critical.  Without  any  desire  to  pre- 
judge the  question,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  as  al- 
ready shown  by  Gesenius,  that  many  of  the  variants 
are  due  (1)  to  the  insertion  of  vowel-letters,  or  (2)  to 
mere  ignorance  of  the  scribe,  or  (3)  to  the  Samaritan 
interchange  of  gutturals.  These  would  disappear 
in  a  critical  text,  and  maj'  be  disregarded.  Others 
are  due  (4)  to  an  effort  to  make  the  text  easier  or 
more  regular,  as  when  common  forms  are  substi- 
tuted for  rare  forms,  or  X'n.  n"lV3  '^''^  used  for  Xin. 
"IJJJ,  in  the  feminine.  These  may  also  be  set  down 
to  the  copyist.  But  there  still  remain  others  whicli 
are  more  serious.  They  are  mainly :  (.5)  words  and 
passages  not  found  in  the  Masoretic  text,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  supplied  from  parallel  passagesor 
to  be  glo.s.ses  representing  a  traditional  exegesis;  (6) 
substantial  differences,  many  apparently  favoring 
Samaritan  views,  e.ff.,  in  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs, 
in  the  avoidance  of  anthropomorphisms,  and  in  the 
reading  D't'lJ  foi'  ?3'V  i"  Dent,  xxvii.  4.  In  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  iu  classes  5  and  G  the  Samaritan 
text  agrees  with  the  Septuagint;  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Frankel,  the  reading  is  often  retranslated 
(sometimes  wnragly)  from  the  Greek.  Whatever 
may  be  the  real  explanation  of  the  facts,  it  should 
now  be  jiossible,  given  a  sound  text,  to  discuss  iu 
a  scholarly  and  dispassionate  spirit  the  questi(m 
whetlier  the  recension  represents  a  genuine  tradition 
f>r  not. 

Next  in  order  of  time  may  be  mentioned  the  ver- 
sion called  by  the  Fathers  rd  'EafiafKiTiKov.  Nothing 
of  it  remains;  and  whether  it  was 
The  "Sa-  really  a  Greek  version,  or  a  collection 
maritie  "     of  passages,  or  was  only  a  way  of  citinLr 

Version  the  Samaritan  recension,  is  so  iiiicei- 
and  tain  that  it  is  not  worth  discussing 

Targum.  here.  For  other  Greek  works,  of 
which  still  less  is  known,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  refer  to  the  work  of  Freudenthal  cited  in  the 
bibliography  below. 

The  Targum,  that  is,  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Samaritan  proper,  or  Aramaic,  is  linguis- 
tically of  great  interest.  It  was  first  brought  to 
Europe,  with  the  Pentateuch,  by  Pietro  della  Valle, 
and  was  likewise  published  in  the  polyglots ;  but  the 
condition  of  its  text  is  even  less  satisfactory  than 
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tliat  of  llie  Pentateuch.  Petermauu  did  indeed  be- 
gin an  edition,  which  was  ably  conipleteil  from  his 
materials  l)y  Vollers:  but  it  suffers  from  his  liaviiij; 
left  no  aee(junt  of  the  manuscripts  used.  Any  fu- 
ture edition  must  take  account  of  the  other  diah'Cts 
of  Palestinian  Aramaic,  and  of  the  work  of  Marl.vah 
and  the  earlier  liturgies.  Very  few  complete  inanu- 
.scripts  of  the  Targum  exist  in  Europe ;  and  these  were 
all  made  long  after  the  language  had  hecome  extinct. 
The  oldest  is  the  Barberini  Triglot  (122C  c.i;.);  but 
there  are  considerable  f'-agments,  undated,  which 
may  be  equally  old. 

Exegetically  tlie  Targum  is  of  less  importance, 
though  it  presents  many  interesting  problems.  It 
often  agrees  strangely  with  Onkelos,  while  in  other 
places  it  differs  from  him  without  any  apparent 
reason.  Probably  both  versions  go  back  ultimately 
to  one  oral  Aramaic  rendering  which  was  traditional 
in  Palestine  and  was  written  down  with  local  differ- 
ences. Kohn  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  a 
composite  work  by  several  hands,  of  various  dates. 
Some  parts  of  it,  and  some  copies  (especially  Petcr- 
matiu's  manuscript  C)  are  strongly  marked  by  He- 
braisms, which  Kohn  considers  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  late  period.  When  the  version,  or  any 
part  of  it,  was  written  down,  it  is  very  diliicult  to 
decide.  The  oidy  evidence  available  must  l)e  sought 
in  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  Markah  and  the 
early  liturg}'.  The  most  |)robable  view  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  in  the  main  a  work  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  conmion  era.  Native  tradition  is  said  to 
ascribe  it  to  Xathanael,  who  died  about  20  n.c. 
(Xutt,  p.  108).  The  tradition  may  represent  a  fact  if 
it  means  Nathanael  the  high  priest,  who  was  tlie 
father  of  Baba  Kabba.  and  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  c.E.  This  was  a  timeof  religious 
revival,  when  the  liturgy  was  restored  ;  and  possibly 
Nathanael  may  have  caused  the  Targum  to  be 
written  down  for  use  in  the  services. 

The  Samaritan-Arabic  version  exists  in  a  number 
of  manuscripts.     The   question   of  its  author  and 
date  is  full  of  dilVn^idty,  and  has  only  recently  been 
investigated  in  a  really  scholarly  man- 
Samaritan-  ner  by  Paul  Kahle.     His  results  are 
Arabic        brieti}-  these:    the  differences  in   the 

Version,  texts  of  various  manuscripts  represer.t 
different  recensions;  the  <iriginal  au- 
thor was  perhaps  Abu  al-Hasan  of  Tyre,  and 
not,  as  is  usually  .siqipcised,  Abu  Sa'id ;  the  work 
was  revised  by  Abu  Said  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  this  recension  is  the  authorized  Samaritan-Ara 
bic  version ;  there  were,  however,  other  recensions, 
some  showing  considerable  divergence  from  that  of 
Abu  Sa'id. 

In  the  main,  these  conclusions  must  be  accepted, 
although  Kahle's  further  investigations  may  modify 
some  of  them;  but  the  date  assigned  to  Abu  Sa'id 
is  not  very  convincing.  There  were  certaiidy 
two  persons  of  the  name,  who  are  not  always 
easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  first  three  books 
were  published  by  Kuenen;  but  the  whole  text  re- 
quires accurate  editing  before  its  character  can  be 
properly  estimated.  The  translation  is  careful  and 
clo.se  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  independent  of  Saadia, 
but  bears  some  sort  of  relation  to  him.  AVhether. 
or  how  far,  Saadia  was  directly  used  by  the  original 


translator,  it  is  liard  to  say.  It  would,  however,  be 
natural  that  subsequent  recensions  should  owe 
much  to  him.  The  relation  of  the  translation  to  the 
Targum  is  also  undetermined.  Kohn  contends  that 
the  Arabic  translator  either  did  not  know  or  did  not 
understand  the  Targum.  While  this  seems,  as  Kahle 
says,  to  be  an  exaggeration,  it  is  true  lliat  the  ver- 
sion does  not  in  any  sense  follow  the  Targum. 

Of  the  conuneularies  extant,  first  in  importance, 
at  any  rate  linguistically,  is  the  work  of  Slarkab, 
in  Samaritan-Aramaic,  pn'.served  at  Berlin  in  a  mod- 
ern copy  made  for  Peterinann.  Frag- 
Com-  meuts  of  it  also  exist  in  a  sixteenth- 
mentaries.  century  manuscript  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, from  which  (piolations  were 
made  by  C'astellns  in  his  "  Animarlversiones"  in  vol. 
vi.  of  Walton's  Polyglot.  It  is  of  the  natureof  atnid- 
rash  dealing  with  passagesof  special  interest,  rsither 
than  a  continuous  coninientary  on  the  text.  Apart 
from  the  dithculty  of  editing  the  text  from  practi- 
cally a  single  manuscri])t,  the  language,  which  is 
evidently  native  to  the  writer  (thougii  not  to  llie 
copyist),  is  clillicult  and  the  thought  often  obscure; 
but  a  correct  text  is  indispensable  to  an  adecjuate 
study  of  the  Targum.  With  regart!  to  the  author, 
Markah,  thc>  chroniclis  tell  us  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Amram  b.  Sered  and  that  he  lived  in  tlu'time  of  the 
above-menlioni.'d  Baba  Haliba,  about  the  tniddle  of 
the  fourlhcentury  ( .li.  There  is  no  reason  todoiibt 
this  account,  which  fits  in  very  well  with  indica- 
tions from  other  sources.  With  the  p<is.silile  excep- 
tion of  his  father,  Amram,  he  is  the  earliest  author 
whose  work  is  extant  under  his  own  name;  and  the 
Samaritans  are  probably  riglit  in  consich'ring  him 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  oldest  of  their  writers. 

The  Aramaic  vernacular  having  become  extinct 
1)V  about  the  tenth  century,  the  next  eommentarj' 
in  order  of  time  is  one  written  in  .Vrabic.  Oidy  u 
fragment  of  it,  on  Gen.  i.-xxviii.  10,  exists  in  a 
imif|ue  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from 
which  extracts  were  published  by  Neubauer.  with 
a  description.  It  was  compo.sed  in  105;i:  b\it  the 
author's  name  does  not  appear.  Its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  explanations  are  frcipiently 
sujiported  by  (pnitations  from  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament other  than  the  PiMitatcueh,  and  even  from 
the  Mishnah.  The  author  is  acqiuiinteil  with  the 
terminology  of  Habbinite  and  Karaite  commenta- 
tors, besides  having  a  good  knowledge  of  Anibic 
and  Hebrew  grammar,  although  he  does  not  know 
the  triliteral  theory  of  Hayyuj. 

The  most  considerable  work  of  this  kind  is  the 
commentary  in  Arabic  by  Ibrahim  b.  Ya'kub  on 
the  first  four  books  of  Closes,  comiiosid  in  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century  and  now  jireserved  only 
in  a  modern  copy  at  Berlin.  The  author  is  in  an 
unusual  degree  typically  Samaritan  in  his  exegesis, 
carefully  avoiding  anthropomorphisms,  pointing 
out  the  errors  of  .lewish  teachers,  and  losing  no  op- 
portunity of  glorifying  his  own  peoi>le  and  their  tra- 
ditions. His  Arabic  is  of  the  half-vulgar  kind  habit- 
ually employed  by  Samaritan  writers.  Much  the 
same  descripliim  aiijdies  to  a  c(mimentary  on  Gene- 
sis in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  anonymous  ami 
undated:  but  it  can  harilly  be  much  latir  than  that 
of  Ilinihim,  since  it  was  acquired  by   Hnntiugtoii 
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about  1680.  Only  ch.  xlix.  lias  been  published  (in 
KiflilKirn's  "Kepertoriuni").  In  ITfiS  Ghazal  ibn 
Abi  al-Sarur  wrote  ii  ei)tnnientiiry  in  Arabic  on 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  entilled  "Kashf  al-ftliaya'ib." 
whieh  exists  inaniuniiseript  in  the  Biitisb  Museum. 
Xi)  part  of  it  has  been  published.  An  Aialiie  coni 
nientary  on  tlie  story  "f  Balak,  written  by  Ghazal 
ibn  al-Duwaik  (said  to  have  lived  in  tlie  liilh 
eeni,).  exisis  in  a  manuscript  at  Ani.sterdam ;  but 
none  of  it  lias  been  puhlislied.  The  few  anonymous 
fragments  and  the  names  of  authors  whose  works 
are  lost  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 


and  Snkkot;   (5)  tliose  for  circumcision,  marriage, 
and  burial. 

Of  tliesc;  the  "Defter"  (Ai(p8tpa),  the  book  par  ex- 
cellence, stands  first  in  date  and  in  importance.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  tlie  liturgy,  a  sort 
of  manual  containing  prayers,  etc.,  suitalile  for  vari- 
ous occa.sions.  Religious  services  had  no  doubt  al- 
ways been  held  at  tlie  seasons  ordained  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch;  but,  whatever  formularies  were  used,  they 
have  been  entirely  lost.  The  "Defter"  marks  a 
definitely  new  departure  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
tlie   special  services  show  a  new  departure  in  the 
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The  liturgies,  a  large  and  important  ]Kirt  of  the 
literature,  are  very  imperfectly  known  at  ])resent. 

A  number  of  selections  have  been  puli- 
Litxu-gies.    lislied  by  Ilcidenheim ;  but,  wliile  he 

deserves  full  credit  fm-  first  bringing 
them  to  notice,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  from 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  whieh  the  texts  are 
edited  and  from  the  disconnected  form  in  which  tliey 
are  publislied.  very  little  use  can  be  maile  of  theni. 
The  manuscripts  are  very  numerous,  but  nearly  all 
of  recent  date.  The  cycle  consists  of  tlie  following 
divisions:  (1)  the  "Defter";  (2)  the  services  for  tlie 
first  month,  chiefly  Passover  and  Mazzot;  (3)  those 
for  the  seven  Sabbaths  following  Passover,  for  n^'^ 
nmpD,  and  for  the  Feast  of  Harvest;  (4)  those  for 
Die  seventh  month,  inchidingthe  ten  days  of  pardon 
(nin'^DH  'DV)  and  those  for  the  Day  of  Atonement 


fourteenth  century.  It  was  composed  by  various 
authors,  the  chief  being  Markali,  who,  according  to 
the  chronicle,  set  in  order  the  services  of  the  syna- 
gogue for  Baba  Rabba  in  the  fourth  century. 

Another  division  of  it,  called  the  "Durran,"  is  by 
a  certain  Amram  niT.  who  may  well  be  identical 
with  the  Amram  b.  Sered  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Markali.  Both  these  authors  write  in  the  true 
Samaritan-Aramaic,  Amram  being  perliaiis  the  more 
obscure.  His  work  is  chiefly  in  prose,  and  consists 
of  prayers,  etc.,  for  various  occasions.  Markah's 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  development  in 
literary  form,  being  more  artistic,  or  perhaps  arti- 
ficial, in  form.  It  consists  of  alphabetical  hymns, 
each  stanza  having  four  members,  but  without 
rime.  These  together  form  the  ba.sis,  and  probably 
the  oldest  part,  of  the  "  Defter."     At  the  beginning 
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of  the  volume  are  some  anonymous  prayers — a 
prayer  of  Moses,  a  prayer  of  Joshua,  and  the  pravers 
of  the  angels.  Some  of  these  are  undoubtedly  "old ; 
but,  curiously  enough,  tliey  do  not  appear  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  their  date  is  quite  uncertain. 
Baneth  conjectures  that  the  prayer  of  Jo.shua  is  by 
a  certain  Joshua  b.  Barak  b.  Kden.  the  patron  of 
Ainram  b.  Send,  and  so  an  elder  contemporary  of 
ilarkali.  But  the  identification  rests  on  very  slight 
evidence;  and  the  prayer  seems  to  l)e  composite,  or 
to  combine  two  recensions.  These  introductory 
pieces  are  partly  in  Samaritan-IIehrew-.  .Vnother 
writer  of  this  period  was  pcrhajJS  Nanah  b.  Mar- 
kah,  if,  as  was  probably  the  case,  he  was  the  S(jn  of 
the  great  Markah.  His  style,  though  not  equal  to 
Markah's,  is  similar.  JIauu.scripts  of  the  "  Defter" 
are  not  numerous.  The  oldest  are  one  in  tlie  Vatican 
Library,  not  dated,  but  perhaps  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  and  one,  dated  1358,  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
Otlieis  more  or  less  complete  are:  one  in  Paris;  one 
in  Berlin;  two  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  now  in  the  John  Ky  lands  Library  at  3Ian- 
chester;  one  in  Keble  College.  O.xford:  and  some 
fragments.  Tliere  is  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  manuscripts,  the  text  hav- 
ing evidently  been  edited  at  some  time  after  the 
thirteenth  century. 

To  this  nucleus  other  work  was  added  from  time 
to  time.  Abual-Hasan  of  Tyre,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote;  a  very  popular  hymn 
(nnu  ^\^'b^  at  n^S).  He  is  no  doubt  identical  witli 
Ab  Hasdah,  who,  as  well  as  his  son  Ab  Gelugah, 
wrote  liturgical  compo.sitions.  They  still  used  Ara- 
maic, though  of  a  less  pure  kind  than  JIarkah's. 
The  language  seems  to  he  already  dead,  and  was 
only  employed  by  them  as  being  still  considered  the 
proper  vehicle  for  liturgy.  Then  for  three  centuries 
no  change  appears  to  have  been  made.  In  tlie  four- 
teenth century  additions  were  made  by  Joseph  ha- 
Rabban,  by  Phinehas  the  high  priest  (])erhaps 
Joseph's  sou),  and  by  Abisha,  a  younger  son  of 
Phinehas.  These  three  toc^k  the  bold  step  of  aban- 
doning Aramaic  for  Hebrew,  which  henceforth  be- 
comes the  regular  language  for  liturgical  purposes. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  renascence  of  Samaritan  literature, 
which  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  development  of 

the  liturgy,  and  which  was  probably 

Renascence  due  to  the  high   priest   Phinehas  b. 

in  the        Joseph.    It  was  at  his  instigation  that 

Fourteenth  Abu  al-Fatli  wrote  his  chronicle  (see 

Century,     below):   and  from  the  account  there 

given  it  may  be  gathered  that  Phine- 
has was  a  man  of  exceptional  character.  At  any 
rate,  the  elaboration  of  the  liturgy  nuist  have  re- 
ceived a  fresh  impetus  about  this  time,  as  is  seen 
from  the  inclusion  of  the  fourteenth-century  com- 
positions in  the  "Defter."  With  them  the  "Defter" 
was  finally  closed;  but  the  new  literary  or  religious 
activity  continued  to  show  itself  in  the  composition 
of  special  services.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when 
any  of  these  took  its  present  shape.  From  the  dates 
of  the  writers  it  is  clear  that  the  growth  was  grad- 
ual and  that  it  began  with  Phinehas  and  Abi.sha. 
In  all  the  services  the  framework  is  similar,  and 
perhaps  always  was  si>;  but  additional  hymns  con- 


tinued to  be  included  from  time  to  time.  The  least 
change  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  .si-rvice  for  the 
jn  or  pilgrimage  up  Mt.  Gerizim,  the  most  sacred 
function  of  all.  Many  of  the  hymns  are  of  great 
length,  generally  alphabetical  (.sometimes  also  acros- 
tic), in  double  lines,  each  section  riming  throughout 
on  the  Siime  syllable.  The  Hebrew  varies  in  qual- 
ity according  to  the  writer,  and  is  generally  very 
corrupt  and  obscure,  being  often  mixed  wiiii  Ara- 
maic words  and  Arabic  idioms,  the  latter  inerea.sing 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  chief  writers  of  whom  anything  is  known  arc 
the  following :  Abislia  b.  Phinehas,  mentioned  above, 
who  was  very  prolific  and  was,  next  to  Markah, 
the  most  original  and  literary  of  the  liturgists.  He 
died  comparatively  young  in  1376. 
Chief  His  brother  Eleazar  the  high  priest 
Authors,  (il.  1387),  and  his  son  Phinehas,  also 
high  priest  (d.  1440),  wrote  a  few 
pieces.  Abisha  died  before  his  son  Phinehas  was 
l)orn;  and  the  child  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
Eleazar  till  he  was  in  his  eleventh  year.  Eleazar 
then  died,  afterappointing  as  his  nephew's  guardian 
a  certain  Abdallah  b.  Solomon,  to  whose  care 
Phinehas  pays  a  grateful  tribute  in  one  of  his  com- 
positions. Abdallah  (who  was  a  kohen)  wrote  a 
great  nund)erof  liturgical  pieces,  among  them  being 
a  large  part  of  the  marriage  service.  Xothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  him;  but  as  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  mature  years  in  1387,  his  work  can  not  be 
later  than  1400.  In  style  he  is  not  nnicli  inferior  to 
Aliisha.  Ills  coUabcirator  in  the  inarria!.'"-  service 
was  Sa'd  Allah  ben  Sadakah  al-Eathari,  who 
wrote  al.so  otiier  pieces.  There  are  no  clear  indica- 
tions of  his  date;  but,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Abdallah,  he  must  have  lived  about 
1400.  He  was  probably  of  a  Damascus,  family. 
A  later  high  priest  named  Pldnehas,  no  doubt 
one  of  the  authors  of  that  name,  removed  from 
Damascus  to  Xablus  in  l.j3"<,  accompanied  by  his 
assistant.  Abdallah  b.  Abraham.  The  latter  was 
an  important  author;  and  his  father  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Abraham  Eabazi,  a  writer  of 
great  reputation,  as  pmlilic  as  Alidallah  b.  Solomon, 
and  perhaps  equal  to  him  in  literary  merit.  In  one 
of  his  hymns  Abrahatn  Kabazi  speaks  of  himself  as 
a  pupil  of  the  high  priest  Phinehas.  Among  other 
works  he  wrote  a  large  part  of  the  hymns  for  the 
3n  or  pilgiimage  up  Mt.  Gerizim. 

Lesser  writers  are  here  omitted,  as  well  as  many 
whose  names,  being  not  dislin<-tive,  alTord  no  clew 
to  their  identity.  The  extension  of  the  liturgy, 
however,  did  not  cease  with  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  although 
literary  merit  has  become  li'ss  and  less  common. 
Jlost  of  the  later  copyists  added  something  to  the 
original  stock.  There  .ire  several  mi'mbers  of  the 
Danfi  fan\ily:  Marjan  {=A1)  Sckhuah)  b.  Ibra- 
him(about  i700).  his  son  Meshalmah.  his  grandson 
Marjan,  and  his  great-grandsi  <n  Abdallah,  who  wils 
writing  as  early  as  17.54.  Of  the  l.evitical  family  the 
best-known  is  the  i)riest  Tabyah  i  =  Ghazal).  a  pro- 
litic  and  occasionally  meritorious  writer,  who  dieil  ia 
1786.  His  s<in  Solomon,  also  priest,  who  died  at  a 
great  age  in  18.i6(7),  and  his  grandson,  the  priest 
Amram,  who  died  in  1874,  exhibit  perhaps  the  ex- 
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tri'ineof  (lfcn(lcncebothinlancun]are  ami  iii  iIiijukIiI- 
Till-  lalpst  ailclilioii  is  by  Phinehas  b.  Isaac, 
iii'plR'W  of  Amram.  who  was  living  in  IS'.I4. 

Of  llu'  rhvonicli'S  the  earliest  extant  is  that  ealled 
'•  Al-Taiiliilali."  The  first  i)art  of  it  is  aseribcd  to 
Eleazar,  a  younger  son  of  the  high  jniest  Anirani, 
writing  in  li49.  It  was  brought  down  to  his  own 
time  by  Jacob  b.  Ishmael,  i)riest  at 
Chronicles.  Damascus  in  i:!4f),  and  atlerwaid  con- 
tinued by  others  to  the  death  of  the 
priest  Soloiiion  in  1H56(7).  It  is  in  Hebrew,  and  be- 
gins with  an  account  of  tlie  tradilioual  calculation 
of  tlie  festivals  and  tln^  jubilees,  as  handed  down 
from  Adam  to  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  and 
through  him  to  the  existing  prii'stly  family.  This 
introduction  is  liy  Jacob  1).  Ishmael.  The  chroni- 
cle liro|ier  liegins  with  Adam,  giving  at  first  little 
more  than  the  names  and  ages  of  the  Patriarchs, 
and  recounting  liow,  in  the  days  of  Uzzi,  the  sixth 
priest  after  Aaron,  tlie  Tabernacle  was  tlestroyed, 
and  the  divine  favor  lost.  The  history  becomes 
fuller  from  this  point.  It  is  fullest  and  most  trust- 
worthy in  regard  to  the  period  just  before  1149, 
when  Klea/.ar  made  the  tii'st  draft,  and  that  Ijefore 
i;i4{).  when  Jacob  continued  it.  The  name  of  the 
later  coutinuator  is  not  given.  As  to  the  historical 
value  of  this  and  the  other  chronicles,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  for  events  not  immediately  coneerniug 
the  tribe,  their  chronology  is  erratic.  Jloreover, 
dates  are  only  occasionally  given.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  for  domestic  details,  especially  at  the  dates 
mentioned  above,  the  chronieles  .seem  to  be  quite 
trustworthy;  and  for  the  rest,  though  dates  can  not 
always  be  made  out,  the  chroniclers  are  proliably 
correct  in  their  grouping  of  pc-rsons. 

The  next  work  of  the  kind  in  point  of  time  is  lliat 
called  the  "Book  of  Joshua  "  (sec!  Josiuta,  The  S.\- 
M.VKiT.vN  Book  ttv).  composed,  as  Juynboll  held,  in 
the  thirleentli  century.  Baneth  is  certainly  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  itowes  its  name  to  Joshua  b.  Barak 
(.sec  above).  It  is  so  called  .simply  as  relating  chiefiy 
the  exploits  of  the  Biblical  Joshua;  aud  its  author 
is  not  known.  It  is  in  Arabic,  and  is  in  no  sense 
a  translation  of  tlie  canonical  book,  being  full  of 
mvthieal  stories,  and  of  nuich  less  historical  value 
than  "AlTaulidah." 

Both  of  the  foregoin.sr,  as  well  as  other  clironicles 
not  now  extant,  were  used  by  Abu  al-Fath,  who 
compiled  his  work,  in  Araliic,  in  1355,  for  the  high 
priest  Phinehas.  As  history,  Abu  al-Fath's  chron- 
icle has  most  of  the  defects  of  the  other  two.  Nev- 
ertheless the  author  certainly  seems  to  have  had 
some  idea,  however  slight,  of  what  history  should 
be,  and  to  have  taken  pains  to  compile  a  trust- 
worthy account  from  the  scanty  material  at  Ids 
command.  Ho  starts  from  Adam  aud  originally 
stopped  at  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  but  the  liistory 
has  been  continued  by  later  writers  not  named.  If 
it  is  studied  with  care,  and  in  connection  with  other 
sources,  some  results  may  be  obtained ;  but  history 
is  not  the  strong  point  of  the  Oriental,  and  he  must 
not  1)0  judged  by  Western  standards,  which,  after  all. 
are  (piite  modern.  Another  chronicle  has  recently 
been  iiublished  by  E.  N.  Adler  (who  had  the  copy 
made  in  Nablus)  and  M.  Soligsohn.  It  is  in  Hebrew, 
and  clearly  based  on"  AlTaulidah."    Theintroduc 


tion  is  omitted,  but  otherwise  the  form  is  the  same, 
and  the  list  of  priests  agrees  exactly  (according  to 
the  editors)  with  "  Al-Taulidah."  It  is,  Jiowever. 
much  fuller,  giving  not  only  details,  often  very  in- 
accurate, of  foreign  events,  but  also,  what  is  much 
more  u.scful,  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
Samaritan  families.  It  extends  from  Adam  to  1900 
c.E.  The  editors  have  added  a  French  tnuislalion, 
and  notes  pointing  out  its  relation  to  the  other 
chioniclos,  which  greatly  add  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  edition. 

In  i>hil(ilogy,  a  treatise  on  pronunciation  was 
written  by  Abu  Sa'id,  the  translator  (V)  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, in  the  eleventh  ( V)  century,  in  Arabic.  It 
was  ijublished  by  NiJldeke.  It  does 
Grammar,  not  attempt  to  give  a  eomplcto  system 
of  Hebrew  i)ro;!Uucialiou,  but  only  a 
scries  of  rules  intended  to  eorii  ct  errors  which  the 
author  has  observed  in  his  contemporaries.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  work  on  grammar  liy  Ibrahim 
b.  Faraj,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Saladin  (12th 
cent.).  His  system  is  based  entirely  on  the  Arab 
grammarians,  whom  he  sometimes  quotes  \v(ud  for 
word;  and  he  probably  knew  the  Jewish  gramma- 
rians. Although  tlu^  work  is  ill  arranged  and,  where 
he  is  not  following  his  authorities,  incm-rect,  it  lias 
(like  the  last-mentioned)  considerable  interest  as 
showing  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  in  the  writer's 
own  time.  An  account  of  it  was  published  liy  Nijl- 
doke.  An  abridgment,  of  it  was  made  by  the  high 
priest  Eleazar  b.  Phinehas,  who  died  in  13S7.  A 
sort  of  lexicon  of  Hebrew  words,  with  their  Arabic 
eqtiivalents,  was  composed  liy  the  high  priest  Phin- 
ehas, either  the  father  of  this  Eleazar,  who  (lie<l  in 
1363,  or  Eleazar's  successor,  who  died  in  1440.  The 
manuscriiit  is  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  An- 
other manuscript,  at  Paris,  is  said  to'  correspond 
closely  to  this,  but  to  he  indeiiendent  of  it. 

A  calendar  was  compiled  by  Joseph  ('.')  b.  Ab 
Zehutahin  1097  :  another  by  Jacob  b.Ab  Sekhviah 
in  1724;  and  a  scijuel  to  the  same,  a  third,  fnr  tlic 
period  IfisO  to  17^0.  by  Marjan  (Ab  Sekhuah)  b. 
Ibrahim  al-Daufi,  who  was  li\iiig  in  1739;  besides 
the  technical  part,  the  last-citeil  calendar  contains 
.some  interesting  matter;  it  was  continued  by  Jlar- 
jan's  son  Muslim.  Another  calendar,  of  which  the 
author  is  doulittid,  was  written  in  1750.  These  are 
all  in  manuscripts  formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  and  are  now  in  the  John  Rylauds 
Library  at  ^Manchester. 

Lastly,  some  miscellaneous  works  of  a  theological 
character  must  be  mentioned.  ThedilHculty  of  get- 
ting an3'  acquaintance  with  them  is  much  increased 
by  the  fact  that  very  little  of  them  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  chief  are  as  follows:  (1)  "  Kitab  al- 
Kali,"  in  Arabic,  written  in  1041  l)y  Tusuf  ibn 
Salamah,  on  the  Mosaic  laws.  A  manuserijil  of  it 
is  in  the  British  IMuseum.  (3)  A  similar  work  en- 
titled "Kitab  al-Tal)bakh,"  in  Arabic,  by  Abu  al- 
Hasan  of  Tyre,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
a  liturgical  writer  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
work  deals  largely  with  "shehitah"  and  with  the 
differences  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (eomp. 
No.  5,  below).  It  was  highly  esteemed,  and  many 
copies  of  it  exist;  but  nothing  of  it  has  been  ))ub- 
lisliod  beyond  the  rather  full  analysis  in  NicoU  and 
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Puscy 's  " Catalogue."  (3)  (a)  "  Kitab  al-Ma'ad,"  in 
Arabic,  by  the  same  aiitlior,  on  the  futun-  life,  with 
proofs  from  the  Pentaleucli,  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  {/>)  "  Kitab  al-Taubah,"  on  re- 
pentance, in  a  manuscript  at  Amsterdam.  (4)  Two 
tracts  by  Abu  Sa'id,  the  translator  (V)  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  eleventh  (?)c(ntur_v,  and  anotlier  by  an 
unknown  author,  all  in  Arabic,  dealing  with  various 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  (5)  On  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  (conip.  No. 
2,  above),  in  Arabic,  by  Munajja  b.  Sadal^ah,  who 
lived  in  tlie  twelfth  century  at  Damascus.  The 
argu rnents  are  largely  directed  against  Saadia.  Only 
tlie  second  part  is  extant,  in  a  Berlin  manuscript,  a 
modern  copy  made  for  Peterniann.  It  has  been 
very  fully  treated  by  Wreschner.  Both  IMunajja's 
father,  and  his  son,  also  called  Sadakah,  were  au- 
thors, the  latter,  perhaps,  of  a  treatise  called  "  Kitab 
al-I'tikad,"  on  the  nature  of  God,  found  in  a  manu- 
script at  Amsterdam,  (fl)  An  exposition  of  the 
story  of  Balak,  by  Gliazal  ibn  Duwaik,  in  an  Am- 
sterdam manuscript,  and  a  treatise  on  the  I'estoration 
of  the  kingdom,  both  in  one  of  the  manuscripts 
lately  belonging  to  Lord  Crawford.  The  author 
wrote  in  Arabic,  and  is  said  to  liave  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  latter  manu- 
script are  two  homilies,  one  by  Salih.  ibn  Sarur 
ibn  Sadal^ah  (?  author  orcopyist)  in  the  eiglitei-nth 
century,  and  one  by  Abu  Sa'id,  which  is  probably 
Identical  with  one  of  those  mentioned  under  No.  4. 
(7)  A  commentary  in  Arabic  on  the  "  Kitab  al-Asa- 
tir,"  ascribed  to  Closes.  It  gives  a  legendary  ac- 
coiuit  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  time  of  Moses,  ending 
with  a  brief  summary  of  laterevenls.  Itw-as  tran.'i- 
lated  by  Leitner  (in  Ileidenheim's  "  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift,"  iv.  184  et  set/.)  from  a  British  Museum 
manuscript  dated  1786.  The  author  and  date  of 
composition  are  not  known;  but  it  mentions  Mai- 
monidcs.  (8)  On  the  Jlosaic  law,  by  Abu  al-Faraj 
ibn  Islial^,  in  Arabic,  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  found  in  a  manuscript  at  Paris.  (0) 
In  praise  of  Moses,  in  Arabic,  by  Isma'il  al- 
Rumaihi,  who  composed  also  some  liturgical 
pieces.  It  was  written  in  1537.  A  manuscrijjt  of 
it  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  for- 
merly belonged  to  Lord  Crawford.  (10)  Two  works 
in  the  British  Museum,  ('()  apologetic,  (/')  on  the 
liistory  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Moses,  may  be  iden- 
tical with  some  of  those  mentioned  above.  (11)  The 
letters  written  in  answer  to  Sealiger.  Huntington, 
Ludolf,  Do  Saey,  and  others,  in  Samaritan-Hebrew, 
some  with  an  Arabic  version,  give  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  views  and  contemporary  condition 
of  the  people. 

No  notice  has  been  taken  here  of  works  wliicli  are 
known  only  by  name. 
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Kohn,  Zur  Siirache  .  .  .  lUr  Snmuritanrr,  pari  11.,  ItCH). 

Arable  version:  Kuenen,  Specimen  .  .  .  'CJen.-I^v.i, 
IR-il;  Bloch,  Die  Sum.-Aruh.  I'eiit.  Vetxrwlz\iii{j.  liKIl 
(comp.  Kahle.  Z.  It.  II.  vi.  lii. 

('oniincntarlcs ;  Markati.  ill  Heidenlielm. />cr  Cummentar 
^fnrl|ul^s,  ix'.m ;  frat'iiicnts  in  Kohn.  up.  cil..  and  In  Hit  dlit- 
scrlalionsof  llancll].  ls«<;  Miink.  18110;  KninH-rlcb.  ISW;  llil- 
fli-slii'itiici-.  IhUS;  Ahtalialu  l».  Jacob,  in  Klnniers  MiJ^eliju'tlhit, 
IlKJ;i;  MatioviT.  /A(.s  ye.-<l{if!<clz  der  Sam.  lluM  ;  Neuliauer, 
in  Journal  Ayiutitpw,  IHIW. 

Liturir.v:  ileidenhelni.  Ijie  .Sum.  LUuvitir,  188.5.  etc.  (very 
inaccurate);  Cowlcv.  The  Sttm.  LitxiruM.  ItXIOfponip.  J.  (j.R. 
vii.  lai ;  (J.  Marcroliouth.  In  Z.  D.  it.  (i.  II.  409). 

Chronicles:  tlirun.  Sum.  .  .  .  7>i/».  ./'»K»/r, .loynlKdl.  1848; 
Ahulfathi  Anuahft.Whimr.  lH*h'>  (partly I mnslalwl  by  Payne 
Smith,  in  Hi'idcnheira,  yiivlelJulirKJ<clirift.  vol.  II.);  Neu- 
Itaiicr.  l-'A-liiuliihlt.  In  ,/oHr/ia(  AtiiaiiiiHe.  ls«J!»;  Adlcr  and 
Selitjsolin,  I'nc  JSuuviUe  Chriru.  .Sam.  (reprinted  from  li.  E. 
J.),  l'.m. 

Other  text,s:  Comp.  Stelnschneider.  Die  Arahixrhc  hitera- 
tur  der  Jivlen.  pp.  :J;J4  et  neq.;  I.idtner,  Die  .Sam.  Leiieuilen 
Mums,  In  Heidenheim,  ili.  Iv.:  Noldcke,  I'elur  l-:iiiiiie  .Sam.- 
Arab.  Sehrifieu.  in  (j.  il.  N.  Nos.  IT.  20;  I)e  Sacy.  In  AV 
tieea  et  Krtraitu,  xli.  (IK'Sli;  Hamaker,  Auiimerkinven 
.  .  .  (in  Arrltieif  vitur  Kirl,.  Oe.tchieileuit<,  v. i;  Kautz.4cb, 
Ein  lirief  ilir  lIuhfiiiiriiKlnv  .  .  .  Ju-lail,,  in  Z.  I  i.l'.V. 
viii.;  Almkvist,  Hiii  .Sum.  Itiiif  .  .  .  (Skrifter  I'tyifua  af 
li.  Hum.  Viteui^hatiwumfnutlet  i  t'liifula^  v,  2).  ii*x  abo 
the  biblio(?rapby  of  the  preccdlnp  article. 
J.  A.  Co. 

SAMAU'IL  IBN  ADIYA.     See   Sami  ki.  ins 

Adiva. 

SAMBARI  (CATTAWI?),  JOSEPH  BEN 
ISAAC:  Kgyi)tian  chronicler  of  the  sevenleeulh 
century;  lived  probably  at  Alexandria  between  1640 
and  1703.  (Jf  lowly  origin  and  in  the  employ  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  Hen,  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  his- 
toric studies,  finding  a  mass  of  documents  in  the 
extensive  libraiy  of  the  famous  rabbi  Abraham 
Skandari  (the  Alexandrian).  Sambari  knew  Anibic, 
Hebrew,  and  Spanish,  yel  his  Hebiew  orthognipliy 
and  grammar  arc  veiy  fatilty.  According  to  his 
prefaces  lie  wrote  two  works,  only  one  of  which  lias 
been  piinted.  The  liist,  cotitled  "  Dibre  ha  Haka- 
mini,"  has  either  tjeen  lost  or  is  buiied  in  some  library. 
It  piobably  was  a  genenil  history  covering  the  time 
from  Abrah;un  to  the  Saboiiiic  rabbis,  or  to  the  year 
540  C.F..  The  second  work,  entitled  "  Dibre  Yosef," 
is  a  continuation  of  the  first ;  two  copies  are  in  ex- 
istence, one  in  the  Bodleian  Ubrary  at  Oxford,  and 
the  other  in  the  libiary  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  at 
Paris.  The  book  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Fati- 
mite  califs  of  Egypt,  llie  Abbassids  of  Spain,  and 
the  Osmanli  Turks,  and  also  with  the  liistory  and 
literature  of  the  Jews  who  lived  under  tliese  rulers. 
In  writing  his  "Dibre  Yosef,"  the  author  used  such 
sources  as  Elijah  Cai^sali's  "  Debe  Eliyahu,"  and 
other  works.  It  was  tirst  luiblished  by  Neiibauer 
in  his  "  Jlcdieval  .lewisli  Chronicles,"  i.  i  1.5-162.  and 
afterward  separately  by  A.  Berliner  (Frankfort, 
]8!)6).     See  also  Ei^iVPT. 

BiBLiORRAi'Hv:  Cattawt,  Dibre  r«wc/:  Franco,  llislnirt  ilea 
Isruelite.i  ile  VEminic  Ottoman,  p.  '.'1. 
J.  >'     '■■'• 

SAMBATION,  SANBATION,  SABBATION 

(SAMBATYON):  In  i;il)liiiii(id  literatuie  Ihi'  river 
across  which  the  ten  tribes  were  transportid  by  Slinl- 
maneser.  King  of  Assyria,  and  about  which  so  many 
legends  subseciuently  accumulated  that  it  was  eou- 
sideied  by  some  scholars  to  lie  altogether  mythical. 


Sambation 
Sameg-ah 
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The  name  of  the   river  occurs  in  the  Targiim  of 

pseudo-Jonathan  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  10:  "I  will  remove 

them  from  tlicre  and  place  them  bej-ond  the  River 

Sambalion."     R.  Judali  b.  Simon  said:  "The  tribes 

of  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  not  exiled  to  the  sjime 

place  as  the  ten  tribes;   for  the  latter 

Earliest      were   transported   beyond   the    River 

Mention.     Sambation,"   etc.   (Gen.    R.    Ixxiii.). 

The  siime  statement  is  found  in  Num. 

R.  xvi.  and  Yalk.,  Gen.  984.     There  is  no  indication 

whatever  in  these  passages  as  to  the  origin  of  the 

name,  nor  as  to  any  supernatural  phenomenon  in 

connection  with  the  river.     The  only  inference  to  be 

drawn  from  them  is  that  the  Sambation  or  Sabbation 

was  a  river  of  Media.    It  was  therefore  identified  by 

Nahmanides,  in  bis  commentary  on  Deut.  xxxii.  26, 

witii  the  Gozan  of  tlie  Bible  (11  Kings  xvii.  6  and 

elsewhere). 

On  the  other  hand,  Josephus  ("B.  J."  vii.  5,  §  1) 
says  that  when  Titus  marched  from  Berytus  (Bei- 
rut) to  the  other  Syrian  cities,  driving  before  him 
the  Jewish  captives, 

"he  then  saw  a  river  .  .  .  ol  such  a  nature  as  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  histoiy:  it  runs  in  the  middle  between  Arcea,  be- 
lon^tnf?to  Agrippa'slcingdom,  and  Raphanea.  It batb  somewhat 
very  peculiar  in  it :  for  when  it  runs,  its  current  is  strong  and 
has  plenty  of  water:  after  which  its  springs  fail  for  six  days  to- 
gether and  leave  its  channel  dry :  .  .  .  after  which  days  it  runs 
on  the  seventh  day  as  it  did  before;  ...  it  hath  also  been  ob- 
sen'ed  to  keep  this  order  perpetually  and  exactly;  whence  it  is 
that  they  call  it  the  Sabbatic  River  [".Sabbation  "  or  "Samba- 
tlim"]— that  name  being  taken  from  the  sacred  seventh  day 
among  the  Jews." 

Pliny,  also,  in  his  "Historia  Naturalis"  (xxxi.  2), 
speaks  of  the  same  river:  but  his  observations  are 
more  in  agreement  with  the  Jewish  spirit:  he  says 
that  the  river  runs  rapidly  for  six  days  in  the  week 
and  stops  on  the  seventh.  It  seems  certain  that  it 
was  to  this  periodic  river  that  R.  Akiba  referred  in 
liis  answer  to  Tineiiis  Ruf us.  When  the  latter  asked 
him  why-  Saturday  was  superior  to  any  other  day, 
Akiba  answered,  "The  River  Sambation  proves  it" 
(Sanli.  6.5b).  This  answer  is  more  complete  in  Gen. 
R.  xi.,  in  Tan.,  Yelammedenu,  Ki  Tissa,  and  in  Aha 
(Ahai)  of  Shabha's  "  Sheiltot,"  Bereshit :  "  The  River 
Sambation  proves  it  [the  superiority  of  Saturday] 
because  during  the  week-daj's  it  runs  and  causes 
stones  to  drift,  but  on  Saturday  it  ceases  to  flow." 
Pethahiuh  of  Regensburg  says  that  in  .Jabneh  there 
is  a  spring  which  runs  dining  six  days  in  the  week 
and  ceases  to  flow  on  Saturday  ("Sibbub,"  ed. 
Prague,  p.  5). 

The  periodicity  of  this  Palestinian  river  naturalh' 
gave  rise  to  many  different  and  fantastic  legends.    At 
first  the  phenomenon  was  considered 
Periodical    to  be  supernatural ;  and,  though  there 
Cessation    is  no  indication  in  the  statement  of 
on  the       either  Josephus  or  Pliny  that  the  ces- 
Sabbath.     sation  of  the  flow  of  the  river  occurred 
on   Saturday,  a  legend  arose  to  the 
effect  that  the  rapid  current  and  the  cessation  coin- 
cided respectively  with  the  six  week-days  and  Sat- 
urday.    Even  R.  -\.kiba,   who  dwelt  not  verj'  far 
from  the  river,  answered  evasively;  .so  that  it  seems 
that  even  in  his  time  there  was  a  confusion  between 
the  Sambation  of  the  ten  tribes  and  the  Sabbatic 
River  of  Josephus  and  Pliny.     The  legend  did  not 


stop  there;  in  the  course  of  time  imagination 
changed  the  nature  of  the  river  also. 

The  first  to  disseminate  the  legends  was  Eld.^d 
n.\-DANi.  According  to  his  narrative,  the  Sambation 
surrounds  the  land  not  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  of  the 
children  of  Moses,  who  have  there  a  powerful  king- 
dom. The  origin  of  this  legend  is  the  passage  Ex. 
sxxii.  10;  and  as  in  the  inidrashic  version  of  Akiba's 
answer  it  is  said  that  the  river  causes  stones  to  drift, 
Eldad  represents  the  Sambation  as  consisting  entirely 
of  sand  and  stones.     His  narrative  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Bene  Mosheh  are  surrounded  by  a  river  like  a  fortress, 
which  without  water  rolls  sand  and  stones  with  such  force  that 
if  in  its  r«urse  it  encountered  a  mountain  of  iron  it  would  grind 
it  to  powder.  On  Friday  at  sun.set  a  cloud  envelops  the  river 
[in  another  version,  the  river  is  surrounded  by  fire],  so  that  no 
man  is  able  to  cross  it.  At  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  the  river 
resumes  its  torrent  of  stones  and  sand.  The  general  width  of 
the  river  is  two  hundred  ells,  but  In  certain  places  it  is  only 
sixty  ells  wide :  so  that  we  [on  this  side  of  the  river]  may  talk 
to  them  [on  the  other  side],  but  neither  can  they  come  to  us 
uor  can  we  go  to  them"  (Epstein,  "Eldad  ha-Dani,"  p. 5  et 
pasaim). 

A  similar  narrative,  though  stated  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  is  foimd  in  the  letter  of  Prester 
John  (see  D.  H.  iluller,  "Die  Recensionen  und  Ver- 
sionen  des  Eldad  ha-Dani,"  in  "  Denkschriften  der 
Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wisscnschaft,"  Vienna, 
1892): 

"  One  of  the  wonderful  things  on  earth  is  a  waterless  sea  of 
sand  ["  mare  harenosum  "] ;  for  the  sand  is  agitated  and  swells 
in  waves  like  every  other  sea,  and  is  never  at  rest.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  three  days  from  this  sand  sea  are  certain  mountains 
from  which  descends  a  river  of  stones  and  without  any  water. 
It  flows  through  our  territory  and  falls  into  the  sea  of  sand.  Its 
current  is  maintained  only  for  three  days  in  the  week  ;  on  the 
other  four  days  the  river  is  fordable.  Beyond  this  river  of  stones 
dwell  the  ten  tribes,  who,  though  pretending  to  have  kings  of 
their  own,  are  our  subjects." 

In  the  Hebrew  veision  of  this  letter  (see  "  Kobe? 
'al  Yad,"  iv.  69  et  seq.)  the  text  has  been  altered  to 
favor  the  Jews,  so  that  it  agrees  with  Eldad  ha-Dani. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"  Know  that  from  this  stony  sea  there  flows  a  river  the  source 
of  which  is  in  paradise.  It  runs  l)etween  our  territory  and  that 
of  the  great  King  Daniel.  This  river  runs  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  on  Saturday  it  ceases  to  flow.  It  contains  no  water, 
but  it  causes  everything  in  its  course  to  drift  to  the  Arenaso  Sea 
["Mare  Harenosum"].  No  one  can  cross  it  except  on  Satur- 
day. We  are  obliged  to  place  guards  at  the  borders  of  our  terri- 
tory to  defend  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  Jews." 

Thus,  even  according  to  the  Latin  text,  the  legend 
of  the  ten  tribes  being  surrounded  by  a  stone  river 
was  current  among  the  Christians  also. 

Among  the  different  versions  of  the  Alexander 
legend  is  one  which  states  that  Alexander,  when 

he  Avas  journeying  toward  the  south  of 

Connection   Egypt,  arrived  at  a  river  which  flowed 

■with  the     with  water  for  three  days  and   with 

Alexander    sand  for  three  days,  and  that  this  was 

Legend.       the  Sambation  of  the  Jews  (Noldeke, 

"  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  des  Alexan- 
derromans,"  p.  48).  As  the  narrator  was  probably 
a  Christian,  he  does  not  say  that  the  river  ceased  to 
flow  on  Saturday;  but  Ibn  Fakih.  in  his  Arabic  ver- 
sion, adds  a  statement  to  this  effect  (NOldeke,  I.e.). 
Ibn  Fakih  is  not  the  only  Arab  writer  who  mentions 
this  river;  Kazwini  ("Cosmography,"  ed.  Wiisten- 
feld,  ii.  17)  relates  in  the  name  of  Ibn  'Abbas  that 
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one  night  the  propliet  asked  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
bring  liim  to  tlie  land  of  the  children  of  Moses 
("Banu  Musa  "),  who  were  reputed  to  be  very  right- 
eous. Gabriel  told  him  that  it  wo\ild  take  him  six 
years  to  reach  tliere  and  six  years  to  return,  and 
tliat  even  if  he  were  there  he  would  not  he  able  to 
gain  access  to  the  Banu  JIusa,  thej' being  surro\mded 
by  a  river  of  sand  (■'  Wadi  al-Kaml ")  whicli  flows  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  resting  only  on  Saturday. 
Mas'udi  ("Prairies  d'Or,"  i.  161)  also  mentions  a 
river  of  sand,  in  Africa.  Finally  Griinbaum  (in 
"Z.  D.  M.  G."  xxiii.  627)  concludes  that  tlic  Samba- 
tion legend  was  currentamong  the  Samaritans  also. 
This  legend,  interest  in  wliicli  seems  to  have  be- 
come lessened  in  the  course  of  time,  was  revived  in 
the  seventeenthcentury  through  the  fantastic  stories 
of  Gershon  u.  Eliezeu  h.\-Levi  in  his  "  Gelilot 
Ere/,  Yisrael "  and  of  Manasst-h  b.  Israel  in  liis 
"  Mikweh  Yisrael."  The  former  relates  lliat  in  1680, 
while  traveling  in  India,  he  arrived  at  Seviliah,  two 
days'  journey  from  the  Sanil)ation,  where  he  heard 
the  clattering  noise  of  the  river.     He  says: 

"  It  is  seventeen  miles  wide  and  ttirows  st^jiies  as  high  as  a 
house.  On  Saturday  it  is  ilry:  there  is  tlien  not  a  sinple  stone, 
and  it  resembles  a  lake  of  snow-white  sanil.  Tfie  (lenliles  who 
dwell  near  the  river  do  not  drink  of  its  water,  nor  do  they  pive 
it  to  their  cattle,  considering  it  a  sacred  river.  The  water  has, 
besides,  a  curative  power  in  leprosy  and  other  diseases.  The 
river  ceases  to  flow  on  Friday,  two  hours  before  sunset:  and 
during  this  interval  before  the  Sabbath  the  Jews  make  incur- 
sions int<i  the  neighboring  lands." 

Manasseh  b.  Israel,  while  endeavoring  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  Sambation,  states,  as  a  jiecu- 
liarity  of  its  sand,  that  even  when  it  is  kept  in  a 
glass  it  is  agitated  during  six  days  of  the  week 
and  is  quiescent  on  Saturday  ("  Mikweh  Yisrael,"  x., 
No.  39). 

There  are  thus  essential  differences  even  among 
the  Jews  with  regard  both  to  the  nature  of  the  river 
and  to  the  people  which  it  surrounds.  There  is  a 
ilifl'erenee  of  opinion  also  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
river.  It  has  already  been  said  that. 
Different  according  to  the  midrashim,  the  Sam- 
Views,  bation  must  be  identitied  with  some 
river  of  Media,  and  that  Nahmanides 
identified  it  with  the  Gozan  of  the  Hible.  Eldad 
ha-Dani  placed  it  in  the  land  of  Ilavilah  in  the  south 
of  Cush,  which,  though  sometimes  denoting  India, 
seems  here  to  indicate  Ethiopia;  and  the  .ssiine  loca- 
tion is  to  be  concluded  from  the  Alexander  legend. 
Pethahiah  of  Regensburg  says  {Li-.)  that  it  is  dis- 
tant ten  days  from  Ezckiel's  grave,  w^hich  is  itself 
one  day's  journey  from  Bagdad.  Abraham  Faris- 
sol  says  that  the  River  Sambation  is  in  upper  India, 
higher  up  than  Calcutta  ("Iggeret  Orhot  'Olam," 
ch.  xxiv.),  which  opinion  was  followed  by  Gershon 
b.  Eliezer;  but  Manasseh  b.  Israel  ("Mikweh  ■\'is- 
rael,"  ch.  x.,  xiii.),  invoking  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers,  thinks  that  the  Saml)ation  is  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  only  point  uiion  which  the  above- 
mentioned  authors  agree  is  that  the  name  "Samba- 
tion "  was  given  to  the  river  on  account  of  the 
cessation  of  its  flow  on  Saturday:  and  this  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Elijah  Levita  ("Tishbi,"  s.r.  "Sam- 
bation "). 

The  critical  views  of  modern  scholars  also  differ. 
Regcio,  arguing  from  the  contradictions  of  the  an- 


cient writers,  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  river. 
He  thinks  that  the  Samliation  of  the  ten  tribes,  men- 
tioned in  the  midrashim,  is  to  be  identitied  with  the 
Euphrates,  being  .so  called  because  the  Israelites 
after  settling  near  that  river  were  able  to  observe 
the  Sabbath  (conip.  II  Esd.  xiii.  43-4")).  Reggie's 
opinion  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  River 
Don  is  called  by  Idrisi  "Al-Sabt,"  while  Kiev  is 
called  by  Constantinus  Porjihyrogenitus  "Sam- 
batas,"  each  term  meaning  "resting-i)lacc,"  as  both 
places  were  commercial  stations  and  were  so  named 
by  the  Chazars.  Fiienn  concluded  that  the  Samba- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  is  to  he  identified  with  the 
Zab  in  .Vdiabene,  whither  the  ten  tribes  were  trans- 
ported;  that  the  nanle  "  Sal)atos,"  as  this  river  is 
called  b}'  Xenoplion,  was  8ubse(|uently  altered  to 
"Sabbation"  and  "Sambation";  and  that  later  peo- 
ple con  founded  the  Sambation  with  the  Sabbatic  River 
of  Josephus  and  I'litiy,  and  en'aled  many  legends 
about  the  abode  of  the  ten  tribes  (see  Hcrzfeld, 
"Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Israel."  i.  366).  David  Kauf- 
mann,  without  di.seussing  the  existence  of  the  river, 
explains  the  origin  of  the  name  "Sambation"  as 
follows:  "The  legend  originated  with  a  river  of  sand 
and  stones  which,  owing  to  a  volcanic  cause,  might 
have  been  agitated.  Its  Hebrew  name  was  '  Nehar 
Hoi '  (=  '  river  of  sand  ').  equivalent  to  the  Arabic 
'Wadi  al-Uaml.'  This  name  was  later  mi.sunder- 
stood  to  signify  'the  river  of  the  week-days, '  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  periodic  river  which 
alternated  between  Saturday  and  the  week-days, 
whence  its  name  '  Sabl)ation  '  or  '  Sambation  '  (  = 
'Sabbatic  river').  As  the  name  docs  not  indicate 
whether  it  flows  or  rests  on  Saturdaj'.  Josephus  and 
Pliny  interpreted  the  matter  in  contrary  senses." 

BiBi.io*iRAPiiv :  F.lsenmenper.  Kiitth-rlitrs  Jwlnillium,  if. 
.53:3-570;  A.  Epstein.  Khltttt  htt-Ihtui,  p.  .i  rt  tutKfim  :  Ktienn, 
in  I'irlw  Zafiiii.  li.  \:u  et  wo. ;  (iriinlniinn.  in  Z.  /).  M.  (1. 
xxxiii.'fi27';  D.  Kaufniann.  In  /{.  K.  J.  xxli.  "•S^'i:  l.cwinsohn. 
IM  iM-tiznr,  p.  i'f :  I).  Slendle.  In  Klein's  Jiihrhlhlirr.  Ix. 
173;  Movers.  Phi'miziDi.  I.  (<ti6;  Rcgpio.  in  Ilil.hiin  lia- 
'Ittim,  viii.  49  cl  gcii.:  Bacber,  Ag.  Tan.  2d.  ed..  1. 380  ct  Mq. 
K.  c.  M.   Sei.. 

SAMEGAH  (SAMIGAH).  JOSEPH  BEN 
BENJAMIN;  Turkish  Talmudi-t  and  cabalisl  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  l)orn  at 
Salonica;  died  June  6.  16'^9,  at  Venice,  where  he 
was  rabbi  and  liead  of  the  yesliibah.  If  appears 
from  Isaac  Ilayyim  Cantaiinis  "  Pahad  Yizhak  "  (p. 
10b,  Amsterdam,  16ai)  that  Samegah  had  been  pre- 
viously head  of  the  ycshibali  at  Padua.  I.Iayyini 
Benveniste  and  Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  were 
among  his  pupils.  lie  was  the  author  of  "Mikra'e 
Kodesh  "  (Venice.  loSe),  a  treatise,  in  two  parts,  on 
the 613 commandments.  The  first,  in  fourteen  chap- 
ters, treats  of  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and  the  sec- 
ond, in  twenty-one  chapters,  of  the  mysteries  and 
meaning  of  the  commandments.  He  wrote  also 
"Porat  Yoscf"  (ih.  15901.  containing,  among  other 
treatises,  novellte  on  a  ]iart  of  the  "Sefer  ha-Hala- 
kot"  of  Isaac  Alfasi  and  R.  Nissim  (relating  to  the 
treatise  Ketubot  and  a  part  of  H""'">-  ""•'  novellic 
on  a  part  of  the  tosiifot  to  Ketiiliof.  Bezah.  and  Ze- 
liahim;  and  "Perush  Derek  Yamin "  (I'A.  n.d.).  a 
work  containing  homilies,  cabalistic  notes,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  Ten  Sefirot. 

The  work  last  mentioned  is  in  reality  an  attack 
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upon  Jleiiahera  Azariuh  da  Fano's  "  Yeinin  Adonai 
Uonicinali."  Saiiii-gali's  strictures  were  iu  turn  re- 
f  utid  by  I  )i-lmedigo  in  liis  "  Mazrcf  laUokniah. "  A 
decision  of  Sanu-gah  coucernins  llie  sliakiug  of  tlie 
LuLAH  is  to  be  found  in  Samuel  Algazi's  "Toledot 
Adam  Katon  "  (Venice,  1587):  a  responsum  of  his 
■concerning  the  "Mikweh"  of  Kovigo,  beginning 
"  Arazini  ale  mayim."  is  to  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  respousa  entitled  "Mashbit  Jlilhamot "  ('*■ 
IBOG);  anil,  linally.  Ghirondi  was  the  jiossessor  of  a 
decision  signed  by  Samegah  and  Simhah  Luzzatto. 
In  his  preface  to  the"Mikra'e  Kodesh,"  Samegah 
mentions  two  other  works  by  himself — "Hinyan 
■Olani"  and  "  Kebod  Elohini." 

Briii.IKfiRAPMY  :  Aziihil.  .s')ii  111  hn-Gednlim.  ii.,  s.v.  qDv  p-iiE  ; 
t'linforte.  Kmc  lid-lJiirnl.  pp.  44a,  Ma;  Kiienn,  Kriii-m-t  1'i.i- 
nul.  p.  i^:  Furst,  BihI.  J  ml.  iii.  SJO-SJl;  Nepi-lihironcli. 
ri)li(/i/(  Uedole  yisrail.  p.  IM;  Stfinscbiieiaer,  (Yil.  Bacll. 
col.  1523. 
6.  M.    bEL. 

SAMEK  (D):  The  fifteenth  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphalict.  Its  name  may  be  connected  with  "  samek  " 
=  "prop,"  "support."  On  the  original  shape  of 
the  letter  see  Alpuabet.  "Samek  "  belongs  to  the 
group  of  sibilants,  with  other  members  of  which  it 
interchanges,  and  its  pron\inciation  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  English  surd  "s."  It  occurs  only  as  a 
radical,  never  as  a  formative  element.  As  a  nu- 
meral, "samek  "(in  the  later  period)  has  the  value 
of  CO. 

T.  I.  Br. 

SAMEK  AND  PE.     See  Games  and  Spokts. 

SAMELSOHN,  JULIUS:  German  ophthal- 
mologist; 1)orn  at  Marienljurg,  West  Prussia,  April 
14,  1841 :  died  at  Cologne  JIarch  7,  1899.  Educated 
at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  (M.D.  1864), 
he  in  1867  settled  as  an  ophthalmologist  in  Co- 
logne. Samelsohn  wrote  several  important  essays 
upon  ophtlialniology,  which  appeared  iu  Griife's 
"Arehiv  fur  Oplithalmologie"  and  in  Kuapp's  "Ar- 
chiv  fi'ir  Augeuheilkuude."  Well  known  is  his 
"Die  Bedeutung  der  Lichtsinnuntersuchung  iu  der 
Praklischen  Oplithalmologie,"  188.5,  for  which  work 
he  received  the  Grjife  prize.  He  was  besides  the 
author  of  "Ueber  Augenerkrankungen  bei  Spinal- 
leiden "  and  "Ueber  die  Incongruenz  der  Netz- 
hUute." 

BlBi.mcR.iPiiT  :  P.ipel.  Biofi.  Lex. 

s.  F.  T.  H. 

SAMFIELD,  M.  :  American  rabbi;  born  at 
Markstift,  Bavaria.  1846.  He  received  his  education 
from  his  father,  at  the  Talmudical  school  of  Babbi 
Lazarus  Otten.soseratHochstadt,  at  the  public  school 
in  Fi'irth,  at  the  University  of  Wlirzburg  (Ph.D.), 
and  from  Rabbi  Scligman  Baer  Bamberger,  who 
gave  him  his  rabbinical  diploma.  Emigrating  to 
the  United  States  in  1867,  he  served  as  rabbi  of  Con- 
gregation B'nai  Zion  at  Shreveport.  La.,  until  1871; 
he  was  then  called  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  is 
still  (19f).5)  ofliciating  as  rabbi  of  the  Congregation 
Children  of  Israel . 

His  activity  iu  Memphis  has  been  very  successful. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Charities 
of  INIemphis,  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associa- 
tion, etc. ;  he  has  acted  as  president  of  the  Southern 


Rabbinical  Association ;   and  be  is  the  founder  and 
editor  of  "The  Jewish  Spectator." 
liniLKicRAPiiv:   The  American   Jewish    Year  Bonk,  5664 
(li)(B-4l,  p.  'M. 

A.  F.  T.   H 

SAMILEK  (SMIELEK),  A.  G.  (ELIAKIM 
GOTZEL  ;  known  also  as  Mehlsack) :  Russian 
Talnuulist  and  a  member  of  a  prominent  rabbinical 
fainilj-;  boru  iu  Smiela  about  1780;  died  at  Brody 
Jul}-  17,  18.54.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
historical  setting  in  rabbinical  literature  and  wrote 
a  number  of  valuable  genealogical  essays;  one  of 
these  is  in  the  possession  of  Solomon  Bubcr,  Lem- 
berg,  and  another  in  that  of  Fischel  Landau  in  Vi- 
enna. The  only  published  work  of  his  is  "Sefer 
Rabiyah"  (Ofen,  1837),  a  criticism  of  Zunz's  "Gottes- 
dienstliche  Vortriige"  and  of  Rapoport's  biography 
of  Kalir.  On  the  title-page  of  this  W'ork  he  calls 
himself  "Eliakim  ben  Judah  ha-Milzahagi." 

BiBLiOGRAPHT :  Luzzatto,  Iuaeri>i  Shcilal.  ed.  Graber,  p.  r*)2, 
Przernvsl,  ISiC. 

D. 

SAMMTER,  ASHER :  German  rabbi ;  born  at 
Dereiiburg,  near  llalbersladt,  Jan.  1,  1807;  died  at 
Berlin  Feb.  5,  1887.  From  1837  to  18.54  he  was 
rabbi  and  preacher  in  Liegnitz,  Prussian  Silesia, 
where  he  introduced  German  preaching  and  con- 
firmation; from  1869  uutil  his  death  he  lived  iu 
Berlin. 

Sammter  wrote:  "Die  Unsterblichkeit  Uuserer 
Person  Wissenschaftlich  Bcleuchtet "  (Lieguitz, 
1843);  "Die  Schlacht  bei  Liegnitz"  {ib.  1860); 
"Chronik  von  Liegnitz"  (3  vols.,  ib.  1861-62); 
"Die  Schlacht  an  der  Katzbach  "  (('J.  1863);  "Mas- 
seket  Baba  Mezi'a,  Talmud  Baby  Ionium,"  with 
German  translation  and  annotations,  and  with  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  Talmuilists  and  commenta- 
tors (Berlin,  1877-79);  "Mishnaj'yot,"  the  si.x  orders 
of  the  Jlishnah,  Hebrew  te.xt,  with  German  trans- 
lation and  annotations  {ib.  1884-88) ;  "  Der  Rabbi  von 
Liegnitz,"  historical  narrative  of  the  time  of  the 
Hussites  (ib.  1886).  The  author  had  planned  to 
publish  the  "Mishnayyot"  in  forty  numbers,  but 
only  the  first  eight  of  the  Seder  Zera'im  and  the  first 
two  of  the  Seder  Mo'ed  appeared. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  :  Ha-3Iayiji<J.  1887.  .xx.xi.  .56. 

S.  S.    O. 

SAMOSCZ,  DAVID:  German  author  of  He- 
brew blinks  for  the  young;  born  at  Kempen,  prov- 
ince of  Posen,  Dec.  29,  1789;  died  at  Breslau  April 
29,  1864.  He  went  at  an  early  age  to  Breslau,  where 
he  was  a  tutor  and  private  teacher  uutil  1822,  when 
he  entered  business.  Having  met  with  reverses  he 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  devoted  himself  again  to 
literature.  He  was  a  prolific  author  of  stories  for 
the  young,  written  in  Hebrew  and  adapted  mainly 
froiu  the  German,  and  of  textbooks  of  instruction 
in  the  Jewish  religion. 

His  works  include:  " Ger  Zcdek,"  Breslau,  1816, 
the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Joseph  Steblitzki, 
written  in  German  with  Hebrew  characters:  "He- 
Haruz  wehe-'Azel,  der  Fleissige  und  der  Triige,"  ib. 
1817;  "  Pillegcsh  Pe-Gibeah,  ein  Biblisches  Drama," 
ib.  1818:  "Tokel.iot  Musar,  Campe's  Sittenbiichlein 
in  Hebraischer  Uebersetznng,"  ib.  1819 ;  "  Resise  Me- 
lizah,  Hebraische  Blumenlese,"  Dyhernfurth,  1823; 
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"Mafteah  bat  Dawid,  Ilebraisclier  Brief stclltr," 
Breslau,  1823;  "Mezi'at  Amerika,"  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (after  C'ampe),  ih.  1824;  "Rob- 
inson der  Jiingere,"iu  Hebrew  (also  after  Campe),  ib. 
1824;  "Aguddat  Shosliannim.  Hebrilisclie  Gedicht- 
sammlung,"  ib.  1825;  "Halikot  Olaiii,  cin  Sitten- 
drama,"  ib.  1829;  a  text-book  of  Hebrew  instruction 
in  three  parts:  (1)  "Esh  Dat,"  a  primer  and  a  cate- 
cliism,  (2)  "Ohel  Dawid."  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and 
(3)  "Shire  Dawid,"  occasional  poems,  ib.  1834; 
"Rigsbat  Xafshi,"  a  poem  in  lionor  of  the  visit  of 
King  Frederick  "William  III.  to  Breslau,  ib.  1835; 


•  Kol  Xehi "  (ib.  1840),  elegy  on  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  ib.  1840.  Moreover,  lie  contrib- 
uted Hebrew  poems  to  periodicals,  such  as  "  Bikkure 
lia-'Ittim,"  and  to  the  works  of  his  Breslau  friends, 
M.  B.  Friedenthal,  Jacob  llaphael  FQrstenthal,  and 
others. 

BiBLlOGRAPtiv:  Thi-  biblioifraphlcal  works  of  Fiinit.  Steln- 
schneiUer,  and  Uos^-nihal.  s.v.:  ttrifnt.  />»/.  vl..  cols.  353  et 
K€v.:  TthUUth  h-Dtuciit.  a  poem  on  the  '•cca.slon  of  hU  sev«>n- 
tleth  birthday;  AUv.  Zeit.iUii  Jwl.  1»<«0.  p.  T-i:  WM,  p. :t>t ; 
Neustadt,  Jusef  SlehUUki.  p.  19,  Breslau,  IHM ;  BrsDO,  la 
Monatisschrift,  lb95,  xxxix.  384. 
8.  D. 
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